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VOTING  IN  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 


by  Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer 


I.  Meaning  of  the  term  "Veto" 

The  term  "veto"  is  not  found  in  the  Charter.  It 
refers  to  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  in 
decisions  on  questions  not  procedural  in  character. 
Voting  provisions  permitting  a  veto  appear  in 
one,  and  only  one,  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— the  Security  Council. 

The  veto,  in  other  words,  does  not  apply  to  de- 
cisions of  any  other  organ  of  the  United  Nations : 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  or  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  It  does  not  apply  to  de- 
cisions of  the  numerous  subsidiary  organs  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  27  of  the  Charter  reads  as  follows : 

"1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council  shall 
have  one  vote. 

"2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members. 

"3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  seven  members  including  the  concurring  votes 
of  the  permanent  members ;  provided  that,  in  de- 
cisions under  Chapter  VI,  and  under  paragraph  3 
of  Article  52,  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain 
from  voting." 

That  is,  under  paragraph  3  of  article  27  of  the 
Charter,  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and 
China  is  required  for  nonprocedural  decisions. 
Thus,  any  of  these  states  may  veto  a  decision  of 
this  nature  by  voting  against  it. 

In  the  Security  Council  itself,  the  veto  does  not 
apply  to  every  decision.  Procedural  decisions  are 
taken  by  a  vote  of  any  seven  members.  Further- 
more, in  a  Security  Council  decision  in  connection 
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with  the  pacific  settlement  of  a  dispute,  a  member 
of  the  Security  Council  which  is  a  party  to  a  dis- 
pute is  required  to  abstain  from  voting.  Finally 
a  Security  Council  practice  has  developed  under 
which,  if  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  abstains  from  voting  on  a  nonprocedural 
decision  of  the  Council,  such  abstention  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  veto. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  non- 
procedural decisions  require  seven  votes,  two  of 
which,  obviously,  must  be  cast  by  nonpermanent 
members.  There  are  six  such  members.  Accord- 
ingly, if  as  many  as  five  of  these  vote  no  on  a  non- 
procedural decision,  they  can  exercise  a  veto  in  fact 
as  effective  as  a  veto  cast  by  a  permanent  member. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Veto 

Af  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  in  1944, 
which  originated  the  proposals  which  became  the 
basis  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  on  the  problem  of 
voting  in  the  Security  Council.  No  agreement 
was  reached.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
contained  the  following  note  on  this  subject : 

"The  question  of  voting  procedure  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  ...  is  still  under  consid- 
eration." 1 

In  December  1944,  and  January  1945,  in  order 
to  resolve  the  voting  question  undecided  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  the  United  States  made  certain  pro- 
posals which  were  agreed  to  at  the  Yalta  confer- 
ence in  February  1945  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  Marshal  Stalin.  They  were  then  incorporated 
into  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  article 
27.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
offered  the  Yalta  formula,  this  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  compromise  and  the  veto,  as  provided 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1944,  p.  370. 


therein,  was  less  stringent  than  originally  desired 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  which  would  have  extended  even 
to  voting  by  a  permanent  member  in  a  dispute  to 
which  it  was  a  party. 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference  in  May  and 
June  1945,  which  adopted  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  proposed  voting  formula  was 
sharply  criticized  by  many  of  the  smaller  states. 
Such  criticisms  were  of  two  types.  In  the  first 
place,  the  smaller  states  contended  that  the  for- 
mula was  ambiguous.  They  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Great  Powers  a  questionnaire  intended  to 
clarify  the  ambiguities.  In  response  to  this  ques- 
tionaire  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  China  prepared  the  so-called 
Four  Power  Statement  of  June  7, 1945 ,2  which  was 
a  "statement"  by  these  countries  "of  their  general 
attitude  towards  the  whole  question  of  unanimity 
of  the  permanent  members  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council".  The  United  States  believed 
that  the  Four  Power  Statement,  in  fact,  would 
clarify  the  voting  formula  and  that  as  a  result  of 
the  attitudes  expressed  in  that  statement,  the  veto 
would  not,  in  fact,  present  a  serious  problem  once 
the  Security  Council  commenced  its  operations. 
However,  as  will  be  pointed  out  subsequently,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  interpreted  the  Four  Power  State- 
ment in  a  manner  which  has  resulted  in  seriously 
diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Security 
Council. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  the  smaller  states 
to  the  Yalta  proposals  concerned  the  existence  of 
a  veto  in  connection  with  Security  Council  deci- 
sions under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  (pacific 
settlement  of  disputes) .  At  San  Francisco,  it  was 
conceded  by  substantially  all  states,  large  and 
small,  that  a  veto  was  essential  under  chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter.  The  following  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  to  the  President 
on  the  San  Francisco  conference  as  to  the  basis  of 
the  veto  was,  in  fact,  the  view  of  practically  all 
states  in  the  conference  as  well  as  the  United 
States : 

"This  war  was  won  not  by  any  one  country  but 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
particularly  by  the  brilliantly  coordinated  strat- 
egy of  the  Great  Powers.    So  striking  has  been  the 


*  For  the  statement  by  the  delegations  of  the  four  spon- 
soring governments,  subsequently  adhered  to  by  France, 
see  Hi  i. j.i.i a  at  June  10,  1945,  p.  1047. 

'Department  of  State  publication  2349.  p.  66.  Italics 
are  the  present  author's. 


lesson  taught  by  this  unity  that  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  have  altered 
their  conception  of  national  security.  We  under- 
stand that  in  the  world  of  today  a  unilateral  na- 
tional policy  of  security  is  as  outmoded  as  the 
Spads  of  1918  in  comparison  with  the  B-29  of  1945 
or  the  rocket  planes  of  1970.  We  know  that  for 
the  United  States — and  for  other  great  powers — 
there  can  be  no  humanly  devised  method  of  defin- 
ing precisely  the  geographic  areas  in  which  their 
security  interests  begin  or  cease  to  exist.  We 
realize,  in  short,  that  peace  is  a  world-wide  prob- 
lem and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  not  merely 
its  restoration,  depends  primarily  upon  the  unity 
of  the  great  powers." 3 

However,  a  substantial  number  of  states  felt 
that  the  veto  should  not  be  extended  to  chapter  VI 
where  the  Security  Council  was  not  using  enforce- 
ment measures  but  was  acting  rather  in  a  mediat- 
ing capacity.  Australia  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  voting  formula  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  veto  under  chapter  VI.  Despite  the  op- 
position of  all  the  great  powers,  the  Australian 
amendment  received  10  affirmative  votes — Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Iran,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zeland,  and  Panama,  mak- 
ing it  apparent  that  even  at  San  Francisco  there 
was  strong  opposition  to  the  veto  under  chapter  VI. 
However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  there  was  no 
support  at  San  Francisco  for  the  elimination  or 
restriction  of  the  veto  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter. 

In  the  Four  Power  Statement  of  June  7,  1945, 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  China  stated  (part  1,  paragraph  8)  : 

"In  other  words,  it  would  be  possible  for  five 
non-permanent  members  as  a  group  to  exercise  a 
'veto'.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
permanent  members,  any  more  than  the  non-per- 
manent members,  would  use  their  'veto'  power  wil- 
fully to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  Council." 

It  thus  was  understood  that  the  veto  would  be 
used  sparingly  and  only  in  connection  with  the 
most  important  of  issues.  Unfortunately,  this  ex- 
pectation has  not  come  to  pass. 

III.  Experience  of  the  Veto  In  the  Security  Council 

The  veto  has  been  used  in  the  Security  Council 
on  at  least  24  occasions  (as  of  June  25,  1948),  at 
least  23  times  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  France  join- 
ing with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  connection  with  one  of 
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the  vetoes,  and  once  by  France  alone.    In  comput- 
ing the  number  of  votes,  a  negative  vote  of  a  per- 
Smanent  member  is  deemed  a  veto  only  when  the 
—  resolution  receives  at  least  seven  affirmative  votes 
-•ami  fails  solely  because  of  such  negative  vote. 
Furthermore  each  of  the  so-called  "double  vetoes" 
is  counted  as  one  rather  than  as  two  vetoes.    Eleven 
of  these  vetoes  have  been  in  connection  with  ap- 
plications of  states  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.     At  least  nine  have  been  in  connection 
with  decisions  relating  to  pacific  settlements  of 
disputes   (chapter  VI)   and  four,  including  the 
French  veto,  have  been  taken  under  chapter  VII. 
\  The  significance  of  the  vetoes  lies  less  in  their 
I  number  than  in  their  nature. 

In  connection  with  most  of  the  U.S.S.R.  vetoes 
on  membership  applications,  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not 
even  claim  that  the  states  lacked  the  qualifications 
of  membership  as  set  forth  in  article  4  of  the  Char- 
ter, but  based  its  opposition  on  purely  political 
grounds. 

In  connection  with  three  of  the  vetoes  dealing 
with  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  (two  in  the 
Spanish  case  and  one  in  the  Syria-Lebanon  case), 
the  U.S.S.R.  actually  agreed  with  the  proposed 
Security  Council  action  as  far  as  it  went  but  vetoed 
the  proposals  because  the  U.S.S.R.  felt  that  they 
should  go  farther. 

Three  of  the  vetoes  were  exercised  in  decisions 
as  to  whether  a  question  required  only  a  procedural 
vote,4  thus  broadening  the  scope  of  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  to  include  decisions  which  the 
majority  of  the  Security  Council  considered  pro- 
cedural and  not  subject  to  the  veto.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  U.S.S.R.  has  attempted,  by  its  inter- 
pretation of  certain  language  in  the  Four  Power 
Statement,  to  make  virtually  any  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  subject  to  the  veto  despite  the 
express  language  of  article  27,  paragraph  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these  abuses  of 
the  veto  relate  to  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 
They  concern  (a)  applications  for  membership 
under  chapter  II,  article  4,  (b)  chapter  "VT  of  the 
Charter,  and  (c)  the  method  of  determining 
whether  the  voting  procedure  permitting  a 
veto  is  applicable  to  a  given  decision.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  veto  under  chapter  VII  has  not  to  date 
materially  interfered  with  the  functioning  of  the 
Security  Council.  However,  the  abuse  of  the  veto 
in  membership  matters  and  under  chapter  VI  has 
been  serious. 
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IV.  Basic  Differences  Between  Veto  Under 
Chapter  VI  and  Chapter  VII 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  give  up  the  veto  under  chapter  VI  and 
not  under  chapter  VII.  There  are  a  number  of 
answers :  First,  as  set  forth  above,  the  veto  under 
chapter  VI  has  proved  to  be  harmful  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  but  such  has  not  so  far  been  the  case 
in  connection  with  chapter  VII.  Second,  there  is 
great  support  in  the  United  Nations  for  the  elimi- 
nation or  the  restriction  of  the  veto  under  chapter 
VI,  and  also  in  membership  matters,  but  very  little 
support  for  changes  in  voting  under  chapter  VII. 

Likewise,  there  was  substantial  sentiment  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference  for  elimination  of 
the  veto  under  chapter  VT.  Since  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  have  been  three  extensive  discussions 
in  the  United  Nations  on  the  problem  of  the  veto. 
The  first  two  of  these  took  place  in  the  second 
part  of  the  first  session  and  the  second  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  third  discussion  is 
now  in  progress  before  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.5  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  no  proposals  have  been  made  in  any  of  these 
discussions  which  would  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating the  veto  in  connection  with  enforcement 
measures — that  is,  sanctions,  military  or  nonmili- 
tary,  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  A  few 
proposals  have  been  made  which  affect  compara- 
tively minor  phases  of  the  veto  in  connection  with 
certain  chapter  VII  decisions,  but  these  proposals 
have  developed  no  substantial  support.  During 
the  thorough  discussions  of  all  phases  of  the  veto 


'Part  II  of  the  Four  Power  Statement  at  San  Fran- 
cisco reads : 

"In  the  light  of  the  considerations  set  forth  in  part  1 
of  this  statement  it  is  clear  what  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  subcommittee  should  be,  with  the 
exception  of  question  19.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
as  follows : 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  delegations  of  the  sponsoring 
governments,  the  draft  Charter  itself  contains  an  indica- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  voting  procedures  to  the 
various  functions  of  the  Council. 

2.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  unlikely  that  there  will  arise 
in  the  future  any  matters  of  great  importance  on  which  a 
decision  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  procedural 
vote  would  apply.  Should,  however,  such  a  matter  arise, 
the  decision  regarding  the  preliminary  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  matter  is  procedural  must  be  taken 
by  a  vote  of  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council,  in- 
cluding the  concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members." 

s  For  a  discussion  of  this  Committee  see  Documents  and 
State  Papers  of  June  1948,  p.  159. 


problem  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  a  work- 
ing group  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  10  states, 
including  the  most  violent  critics  of  the  veto,  it  was 
almost  unanimously  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  change  in  the  voting  procedure  in  connection 
with  chapter  VII. 

The  third  and  most  important  reason  for  dif- 
ferentiating between  the  veto  under  chapter  VI 
and  under  chapter  VII  is  based  upon  principle.  It 
is  because  of  this  distinction  in  principle  that,  as 
outlined  above,  great  support  has  developed  in  the 
United  Nations  for  elimination  of  the  veto  under 
chapter  VI,  and  no  substantial  support  has  de- 
veloped for  its  elimination  or  modification  under 
chapter  VII.  The  distinction  in  principle  was 
clearly  expressed  to  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  18,  1947,  by  John 
Foster  Dulles  as  representative  of  the  United 
States : 

"Let  us  now  look  at  the  Charter,  to  see  the  area 
within  which  Security  Council  decisions,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  with 
a  large  degree  of  unanimity.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
would  seem  that  Security  Council  action  under 
chapter  VII,  action  with  respect  to  threats  to  the 
peace,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, should,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  be  subject  to 
stringent  voting  requirements.  The  power  of  ac- 
tion is  so  vast,  so  unrelated  to  any  defined  law,  so 
subject  to  considerations  of  national  policy  and 
expediency,  as  to  create  a  danger  of  despotism 
unless  there  is  such  unanimity  that  the  action  can 
fairly  be  said  to  reflect  the  judgment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  world  community.  The 
present  voting  procedure  is  calculated  to  assure 
that,  and  is  thus  a  protection  of  a  minority  against 
possible  arbitrary  majorities. 

"The  situation  is  different  as  regards  chapter 
VI,  dealing  with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
There,  in  the  main,  Security  Council  action  is  not 
so  much  substantive  as  procedural,  using  the  word 
'procedural'  in  a  liberal  sense.  Within  this  chap- 
ter there  lurks  little  risk  of  despotism.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  may  call  upon  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
to  settle  it  by  pacific  means  of  their  own  choice, 
under  article  33.  The  Security  Council  may  in- 
vestigate the  facts  of  any  dispute,  under  article  34. 
It  may  recommend  measures  of  adjustment,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  legal  disputes  should,  as 

"  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1948,  p.  412. 


a  general  rule,  be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  as  provided  under 
article  36.  The  Security  Council  may,  if  all  tin- 
parties  so  request,  make  recommendations  with  ;i 
view  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  a  dispute,  und<-i 
article  38. 

"It  would  not  seem  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, stringent  voting  procedure  should  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  to  the  Security  Council's  act- 
ing on  such  matters.  There  is  perhaps  one  provi- 
sion of  chapter  VI  as  to  which  special  voting  pro- 
cedure could  reasonably  be  urged.  That  is  the 
provision  of  article  37,  paragraph  2,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Security  Council,  irrespective  of  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  to  recommend  such  terms  of 
settlement  as  it  may  consider  appropriate.  Thif 
provision  is  much  like  the  provision  in  article  39 
of  chapter  VII,  requiring  the  Security  Council  to 
make  recommendations  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security. 

"Should  these  two  powers  of  recommendation 
be  subjected  to  identical  voting  procedure,  and  if 
so,  what  voting  procedure?  Should  a  distinction 
be  made  between  chapter  VI  and  chapter  VII  rec- 
ommendations ?  This  point  and  others  which 
could  be  mentioned  illustrate  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  In  the  main,  however,  it  seems  that 
reasons  of  principle  do  not  require  special  voting 
procedures  in  the  case  of  chapter  VI  action,  or  as 
regards  organizational  matters,  including  the  elec- 
tion of  new  members." 

V.  The  United  States  Proposals 

The  United  States  on  March  19, 1948,  submitted 
to  the  Interim  Committee  certain  proposals  con- 
cerning the  veto.6  During  the  technical  discus- 
sions in  the  Interim  Committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees, the  United  States  has  modified  and  some- 
what expanded  certain  details  of  its  proposals,  but 
the  most  important  features  remain  unchanged. 

These  proposals  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  the  veto  in  connection  with  applications  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  decisions  under  chapter  VI  of  the  Char- 
ter. They  would  further  result  in  complete  clari- 
fication of  just  where  the  veto  was  applicable  and 
where  it  was  not  applicable  in  connection  with 
many  miscellaneous  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  would  make  it  impossible  for  any 
state  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  veto  by  claiming 
that  a  procedural  matter  is  in  fact  substantive  and 
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using  the  veto  to  enforce  that  claim.  The  United 
States  proposals,  however,  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  veto  under  chapter  VII  or  under  deci- 
sions in  certain  other  sections  of  the  Charter  which 
| re  analogous  to  chapter  VII  decisions. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  two  steps  to 
implement  these  changes:  first,  that  the  General 
Assembly  adopt  a  resolution  recommending  the 
change;  and,  second,  requesting  that  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  agree  on  the 
changes.  If  the  General  Assembly  makes  these 
recommendations,  what  are  the  prospects  that  such 
agreement  will  be  obtained  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question  it 
should  be  noted  that  very  little  progress  can  be 
made  without  such  agreement.  It  is  not  possible 
to  amend  the  Charter  without  the  consent  of  all 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
(articles  108  and  109). 

Most  of  the  changes  which  the  United  States  is 
advocating  are  in  reality  interpretations  or  clari- 
fications rather  than  alterations  of  Charter  pro- 
visions, and  therefore  can  be  achieved  without 
formally  amending  the  Charter.  It  should  be 
noted  however  that  certain  of  the  most  important 
of  the  United  States  proposals,  including  those  re- 
lating to  applications  for  membership  and  at  least 
one  proposal  relating  to  the  veto  under  chapter  VI, 
may  in  fact  require  a  Charter  amendment. 
Whether  with  or  without  Charter  amendment, 
only  limited  progress  can  be  made  without  agree- 
ment among  the  permanent  members. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  Charter  amendment  is 
required,  the  first  and  most  important  task  is  to 
attempt  to  secure  agreement  among  the  permanent 
members  and  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  build  the  firmest  possible 
foundation  for  such  an  agreement.  We  believe 
that  the  best  possibility  of  securing  agreement  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  a  liberalization  of  voting  procedure 
is  through  first  securing  overwhelming  support 
among  the  remaining  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  any  suggested  changes.  Past  discussions 
in  the  United  Nations  of  the  veto  problem  have  dis- 
closed no  such  agreement. 

In  the  first  place  a  considerable  number  of  states 
objected  to  the  veto  because  it  was  the  privilege  of 
only  five  states.  They  preferred  the  League  of 
Nations  situation  where  the  Council  must  act 
unanimously — in  other  words,  where  all  states 
possessed  a  veto. 

Second,  a  substantial  number  of  small  states 
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considered  the  veto  as  a  protection  to  them  even 
though  they  did  not  possess  it.  These  states  felt 
that  their  relations  to  one  or  more  Of  the  permanent 
members  were  so  close  that  their  interests  were  sure 
to  be  protected. 

Third,  a  number  of  states,  particularly  those  in 
close  geographic  proximity  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  feel 
strongly  that  no  important  action  should  be  taken 
in  the  United  Nations  without  agreement  among 
all  the  permanent  members  and,  therefore,  support 
the  veto  in  its  entirety. 

Finally,  even  among  the  strongest  critics  of  the 
veto,  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  a  substitute  voting  formula  in  case  of  its 
elimination. 

With  this  complete  absence  of  agreement  among 
critics  of  the  veto,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  up  to  this  time  refused  to  consider 
seriously  proposals  for  its  modification. 

The  great  purpose  that  is  being  served  by  the 
current  discussions  in  the  Interim  Committee  is  to 
clarify  the  problems.  As  a  result  today  the  differ- 
ences of  viewpoint  concerning  the  veto  are  much 
less  than  formerly. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
veto  should  be  eliminated  in  connection  with  ap- 
plications for  membership  and,  likewise,  that  the 
various  ambiguities  in  the  voting  formula  should 
be  clarified.  There  is  strong  support  for  relaxing 
the  veto  under  chapter  VI  to  the  extent  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  amending  the  Char- 
ter. It  seems  probable  that  the  veto  can  in  fact  be 
eliminated  in  connection  with  the  vast  majority  of 
decisions  under  chapter  VI  through  interpretation 
agreed  to  by  the  permanent  members  and  without 
Charter  amendment.  Such  a  development  would 
correspond  to  the  approach  which  led  to  the 
growth,  through  interpretation,  and  use,  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  that 
has  expressed  its  willingness  at  this  time  to  advo- 
cate an  amendment  to  the  Charter  to  eliminate  the 
veto  under  chapter  VI.  Although  the  United 
States  may  be  supported  in  such  a  move  by  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  states,  there  is  no  substan- 
tial support  by  any  states — large  or  small — for 
changes  under  chapter  VII. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  General  As- 
sembly will  be  in  a  position  to  make  recommenda- 
tions along  the  general  lines  of  United  States  pro- 


posals  that  will  have  overwhelming  support.  Such 
recommendations,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  agree-  | 
ment  among  all  the  permanent  members  to  carry 
them  into  effect  through  establishment  of  rules, 
procedures,  and  practices,  and  where  necessary 
through  amendment  of  the  Charter.  The  General 
Assembly  is  entitled  to  recommend  Charter  amend- 
ments which  can  come  into  effect  through  ratifica- 
tion pursuant  to  article  108  of  the  Charter  without 
any  general  conference  to  review  the  Charter. 

A  general  conference  under  article  109  would, 
from  the  practical  standpoint  of  international  ne- 
gotiation, be  premature  until  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  agreed  upon  Charter  changes  and  until  ef- 
forts have  been  exhausted  to  secure  the  agreement 
of  all  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  such  changes.  Such  general  conference 
is  inherently  a  consummating  or  last  step,  not  the 
first  step.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  believe 
that  the  United  States  proposals  in  the  Interim 
Committee  and  General  Assembly  furnish  the  best 
opportunity  for  improving  the  functioning  of  the 
Security  Council.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
this  regard,  that  in  the  Security  Council  itself  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  such  improvements, 
though  the  most  thoroughgoing  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Assembly  and  its  Interim  Committee. 

This  article  has  mainly  stressed  the  practical 
question  of  just  what  changes  in  the  veto  furnish 
a  real  promise  of  improvement.  There  is  another 
and  even  more  important  side  of  the  problem :  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  recognized 
that  we  cannot  base  our  national  policy  solely  on 
our  own  independent  action.   However,  at  the  same 

'  Bulletin  of  May  16, 1948,  p.  625.  See  also  Strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations,  Department  of  State  publication 
3159. 


time,  we  cannot  place  our  vast  resources  of  jnan- 
power,  skill,  and  materials  atlhe  disposal  of  any 
numerical  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
without  our  consent.  The  veto  under  chapter  VII 
was  our  protection  and  is  certainly  no  less  neces- 
sary in  the  conditions  of  today  than  in  those  pre- 
vailing two  years  ago. 

VI.  Conclusion 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  this  problem  solely 
from  a  standpoint  of  procedures  of  United  Nations 
and  voting  techniques.  The  uses  made  of  the  veto 
are  merely  a  symptom  of  the  underlying  disagree- 
ments among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  This 
was  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
situation  statement  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  May  5. 

"The  problems  today  presented  to  those  who 
desire  peace  are  not  questions  of  structure.  Nor 
are  they  problems  solvable  merely  by  new  forms 
of  organization.  They  require  performance  of 
obligations  already  undertaken,  fidelity  to  pledges 
already  given.  Basic  human  frailties  cannot  be 
overcome  by  Charter  provisions  alone,  for  they 
exist  in  the  behavior  of  men  and  governments. 

"It  is  not  changes  in  the  form  of  international 
intercourse  which  we  now  require.  It  is  to  changes 
of  substance  that  we  must  look  for  an  improvemenl 
of  the  world  situation.  And  it  is  to  those  changes 
of  substance  that  our  policy  has  been  directed 
When  the  substance  of  the  world  situation  im 
proves,  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  f  unctioi 
with  full  effectiveness.  Meanwhile  we  will  con 
tinue  our  efforts  in  cooperation  with  other  govern 
ments  to  improve  the  working  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  under  the  Charter." 7 
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Progress  in  Indonesia 


BY  H.    MERRELL  BENNINGHOFF 
Deputy  Director  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


As  Americans  you  should  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  Indonesian  problem  because  you  have 
a  special  representative  contributing  to  its  solu- 
tion on  the  spot  at  this  moment.  His  name  is  Coert 
duBois  and  he  is  the  United  States  Representative 
on  a  three-power  United  Nations  Good  Offices 
Committee  which  is  assisting  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indonesians  in  their  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful, mutually  satisfactory  settlement  of  their 
differences. 

What  differences  separate  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indonesians?  I  suppose  the  easiest  way  to  tell 
you  is  to  recount  briefly  the  events  which  have  led 
to  the  present  negotiations  in  Java.  For  300  years 
Indonesia  has  been  a  Dutch  colony.  Both  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesian  people  derived  great  ben- 
efit from  this  relationship.  Nonetheless  the  Indo- 
nesian people,  like  people  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
have  expressed  during  the  last  generation  their 
desire  for  independence.  The  Dutch,  who  have 
demonstrated  throughout  the  centuries  their  re- 
spect for  freedom  and  independence,  have  an- 
nounced on  several  occasions,  notably  in  1942,  and 
again  this  year,  their  desire  to  give  the  Indonesian 
people  the  democratic  self-government  they 
wished.  The  development  of  plans  to  work  out 
Indonesian  self-government  was  tragically  inter- 
rupted by  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Indonesian 
archipelago  early  in  1942.  When  the  Japanese 
surrendered,  an  Indonesian  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed which  declared  complete  independence 
and  sovereignty.  The  Dutch,  emerging  from  Nazi 
occupation,  regarded  their  sovereignty  over  Indo- 
nesia as  unimpaired.  So  did  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  The  Dutch  naturally  regarded  the 
Indonesian  Republic  as  an  experiment  in  rebellion. 
We  must  remember  that  many  thousand  Dutch- 
men regarded  Indonesia  as  their  home  and  had 
over  some  300  years  built  for  themselves  a  large 
stake  in  the  area.  Dutch  attempts  to  restore  their 
control  over  the  archipelago  were  resisted  by  force 
in  the  Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura. 
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The  other  parts  of  the  Indonesian  archipelago  ac- 
cepted Dutch  administration  and  are  not  subject 
to  the  dispute.  During  1946  and  early  1947  the 
Dutch  and  the  Indonesians  made  many  attempts 
to  resolve  the  essential  conflict  between  their  posi- 
tions by  direct  negotiations — part  of  the  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  neutral  third  party.  These  at- 
tempts which  continued  against  a  background  of 
sporadic  warfare  culminated  in  an  agreement 
signed  at  a  Javanese  town  called  Linggajati.  In 
spite  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Linggajati  agree- 
ment, relations  between  the  Dutch  and  Indone- 
sians deteriorated  steadily,  each  charging  the  other 
with  violations.  In  July  of  1947,  the  Netherlands 
embarked  on  what  it  called  police  action  designed 
to  restore  peace  and  order  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Madura.  The  Indonesian  Republic  regarded  this 
as  an  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  force  and  offered 
armed  resistance.  Large-scale  fighting  broke  out 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  many  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  nationals  and  much  destruction  of 
property. 

At  this  moment  this  situation  was  brought  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Security  Council.2  In 
August  the  Council  ordered  both  parties  to  cease 
fire.  This  order  was  not  observed.  At  length, 
as  a  final  effort,  the  Security  Council  sent  a  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  directly  to  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  to  bring  about  a  truce  and  if  possible  to 
assist  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Repub- 
lic in  finding  a  basis  for  a  final  settlement  of  the 
differences  which  separated  them.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Good  Offices  was  made  up  of  three  members. 
The  Netherlands  chose  Belgium  as  its  Representa- 
tive, the  Indonesian  Republic  chose  Australia,  and 
Australia  and  Belgium  chose  the  United  States  as 
the  third  member. 

1  Address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  June  26,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

2  For  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  committee  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  dispute  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14, 
1948,  p.  32.3,  which  is  also  published  as  Department  of 
State  publication  3108. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
the  United  States  provided  the  naval  transport 
U.S.S.  Renville  as  a  neutral  place  where  the 
negotiations  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesian 
Kepresentatives  might  proceed. 

After  weeks  of  difficult  negotiation  aboard  the 
Renville,  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Java,  a  plan 
was  worked  out  which  both  the  Netherlands  and 
Indonesian  Eepublic  voluntarily  accepted. 
Speaking  generally,  this  plan  had  two  parts :  first, 
a  truce— the  first  successful  truce  in  the  struggle 
and  one  which  is  still  observed  by  both  sides.  The 
first  objective  of  the  United  Nations— and  of  the 
United  States  Governments-was  thus  met.  Sec- 
ondly, a  brief,  simple  statement  of  principles, 
known  as  the  Renville  agreements,  which  are  to 
form  an  agreed  basis  for  negotiating  a  final  politi- 
cal settlement  of  the  differences  which  have 
separated  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian 
Republic.  Since  the  acceptance  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  January  of  this  year  on  board  the  U.S.S. 
Renville,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian 
Republicans  have  been  negotiating  before  the 
Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee  to 
achieve  the  final  political  agreement  outlined  in 
those  principles. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  differences  which 
separated  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian 
Republic.  Fortunately,  the  differences  are  those 
of  means  and  not  of  ends.  The  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  has  announced  to  the  world  its  desire 
to  give  the  Indonesian  people  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  self-government.  The  Indo- 
nesian people  have,  during  the  past  three  years, 
demonstrated  their  determination  to  secure  self- 
government.  Both  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indo- 
nesian Republic,  in  accepting  the  Renville 
agreements,  have  agreed  to  the  grand  design  which 
shall  embody  the  purposes  of  these  two  great 
peoples.  All  that  remains  is  to  negotiate  the  de- 
tails of  that  design.  As  all  of  you  know,  it  is  easier 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  house  than  to  make  a  detailed 
blueprint  which  the  builders  can  use.  The  Good 
Offices  Committee  has  found  it  tough  going  in  late 
months  to  assist  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indo- 
nesians in  continuing  wholeheartedly  to  complete 
their  blueprint  and  begin  the  building  of  their  new 
house  without  disagreeing  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day's  work  on  where  each  window  will  go  when 
construction  begins. 

Just  what  do  the  Renville  agreements  provide? 
These  agreements  affirm  Netherlands  sovereignty 
in  Indonesia  for  a  brief  interim  period  during 
which  preparations  for  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  Indonesia  can  be  undertaken  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  and  Indonesian 
people.  After  this  interim  period,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  undertakes  to  transfer 
full  sovereignty  to  a  new  nation  which  shall  be 
called  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.    It  is  to  be 
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composed  of  a  number  of  states,  comprising  the 
entire  archipelago,  of  which  one  is  to  be  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia.  The  boundaries  of  the  states 
which  are  to  make  up  this  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia are  to  be  determined  through  democratic 
procedures.  After  the  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia has  a  constitution,  to  be  written  by  the  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  the  states 
making  up  the  U.S.I.,  that  new  nation,  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  and  the  old  nation,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  shall  join  together  volun- 
tarily as  equal  partners  in  the  Netherlands  Indo- 
nesian Union.  Thus,  the  old  empire  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  union  of  friends,  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  other  and  mutually  helpful  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world.  This  should  be  a 
satisfaction  to  all  Americans,  since  your  repre- 
sentative is  helping  to  work  out  the  first  solution 
of  its  kind  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  the  world  is  faced. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  Indonesian  people  and 
the  Netherlands  people  are  earnestly  seeking  to 
resolve  their  difficulties  and  that  they  have  been 
assisted  in  this  difficult  task  by  three  powers — 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States — acting 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations.    There  are,  of 
course,   normal    difficulties   in   negotiations   and 
and  honest  doubts  on  both  sides.    These  are  yet  to 
be  overcome.    I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  difficulties  there  are  those  who  are 
conniving  to  subvert  the  ends  sought  in  the  Ren- 
ville agreements.     They  are  those  same  people 
whose  policies  require  the  preservation  and  the 
intensification  of  chaos  and  hatred  everywhere  in 
the  world.    Those  people  viewed  the  acceptance 
of  the  Renville  agreements  in  January  with  gen- 
uine alarm  and  they  have  tried  ever  since  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  the  Netherlands  people  and  the 
Indonesian    people    in    the    just    and    practical 
character  of  the  proposed  settlement.    Their  ways 
are  devious  and  ruthless.    You  know  of  whom  I 
speak — the  Communists,  who  even  at  this  hour 
are  at  work  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Indonesia, 
throughout  Asia,  and  even  in  the  United  States 
to  call  the  good  faith  of  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mittee and  its  work  into  question.    I  must  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  these  efforts,  which  take 
the  form  of  trying  to  identify  Communism,  a  doc- 
trine of  enslavement,  with  the  natural  aspirations 
of  peoples  throughout  the  world  for  independence. 
If  you  could  ask  me  questions  now,  you  would 
ask  what  United  States  policy  toward  Indonesia 
is.     I  will  tell  you.     First  and  foremost,  your  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  do  everything  it  can  to 
bring  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  freedoms  of  a 
democratic  system  to  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  as 
to  peoples  everywhere  in  the  world.     Secondly, 
your  Government,  in  this  particular  instance,  seeks 
to  assist  the  Indonesians  and  Dutch  people  to  re- 
discover their  dependence  on  each  other  and  learn 
anew  the  great  contribution  that  each  can  make  to 
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the  welfare  and  security  of  the  other.  Thirdly, 
pour  Government  realizes,  as  do  the  peoples  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,  that  the  rest  of 
:he  world  desperatel}7  needs  what  the  two  of  them, 
working  together,  can  provide.  Finally,  your 
jovernment  is  determined  that  the  efforts  of  total- 
itarianism to  defeat  these  purposes  shall  not 
succeed. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
he  Indonesian  problem  which  should  be  hearten- 
ng  to  you  and  to  everyone,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
vho  genuinely  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
he  world's  problems.  The  Indonesian  Republi- 
;ans  and  the  Netherlands  have  agreed  to  a  truce 
vhich  halted  a  bloody  war.  This  truce  has  been 
mccessful  for  over  five  months.  The  two  parties 
mve  voluntarily  accepted  the  Renville  agreements, 
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which  provide  an  agreed  basis  for  negotiating  a 
final  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  other 
words,  and  in  the  most  important  sense,  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  has  been  transformed  into  one 
in  which  the  legitimate  desires  of  both  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  peoples  can  be  achieved  through  evo- 
lutionary processes. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  still  difficulties  of 
give  and  take  to  be  overcome,  but  given  the  good 
will  of  both  parties  and  the  will  to  work  with  pa- 
tience and  restraint,  they  can  and  must  be  resolved. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  with  resolution  and  patience 
to  contribute  in  every  way  it  can  to  the  solution 
of  the  Indonesian  problem  to  the  end  that  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  peoples  will  march  together  in 
dignity  in  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 


J.S.  Steps  Taken  To  Implement  Palestine  Truce  Resolution 

LETTER  FROM  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP,  ACTING  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL  TRYGVE  LIE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  June  22] 

Excellency  : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  telegram  dated  June 
L6, 1948  stating  that  the  Security  Council  on  June 
L5,  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator 
for  Palestine,  had  decided  to  ask  all  States  Mem- 
)ers  to  report  on  steps  taken  to  implement  the 
security  Council  Palestine  Resolution  of  May  29, 
ind  also  to  request  all  State  Members  to  extend 
;heir  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  United 
STations  Mediator  in  implementation  of  his  truce 
jroposals. 

I  am  instructed  to  communicate  to  you  for  the 
nformation  of  the  Security  Council  the  following 
nformation  concerning  the  steps  which  have  been 
;aken  by  my  Government  to  implement  the  Reso- 
ution  of  May  29. 

1.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  appropri- 
ite  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
leparture  of  "fighting  personnel  from  the  United 
States  to  the  countries  named  in  Paragraph  3  of 
he  Resolution. 

2.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  appro- 
Driate  authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  drawing  attention  to 


statements  concerning  "men  of  military  age"  set 
forth  in  Paragraph  6,  Subparagraphs  (2),  (3)  and 
(4)  of  the  Mediator's  truce  proposals. 

3.  With  respect  to  Paragraph  5  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  May  29,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  since  November  14,  1947  has  applied  a 
rigorous  arms  embargo  covering  the  shipment  of 
all  war  material  from  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  to  Palestine  and  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Security  Council  Truce  Commis- 
sion in  Palestine,  is  actively  cooperating  with  the 
United  Nations  Mediator  and  has  supplied  him,  at 
his  request,  with  military  observers,  aircraft  and 
communications  equipment,  and  three  naval  patrol 
vessels. 

It  is  the  profound  hope  of  my  Government  that 
the  measures  thus  far  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Mediator  will  prove  fruitful  in  leading  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  broader  task 
under  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion of  May  14, 1948 ;  namely  to  "promote  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  future  situation  of  Pales- 
tine". 

Accept  [etc.]  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Acting  United  States  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations 


July  4,   J  948 
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The  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 


by  Andrew  W.  Anderson 


The  need  for  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
research  concerned  with  fisheries  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  sea  has  been  recognized  for  years. 
A  number  of  European  nations  have  long  par- 
ticipated in  an  association,  active  particularly  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  which  is  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  cooperated 
somewhat  similarly  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  re- 
gard to  fisheries  of  mutual  interest. 

Proposals  to  establish  fisheries  councils  pat- 
terned in  a  general  way  after  the  Council  for  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  were  discussed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (Fao)  at  Quebec  in  1945. 
In  1946  at  the  second  session  at  Copenhagen  a  re- 
port of  the  Standing  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fisheries  recommending  the  establishment  of  such 
councils  was  approved.  Early  in  1947  the  South 
East  Asia  Fisheries  Conference,  which  was  held 
at  Singapore  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Special  Commissioner  in  South  East 
Asia,  resolved  that  Fao  be  requested  to  establish 
a  fisheries  council  in  that  area.  Later  in  1947  the 
Director  General  of  Fao  notified  member  nations 
of  his  intention  to  place  the  matter  of  initiating 
fisheries  councils  on  the  agenda  for  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  Fao  at  Geneva.  A  sug- 
gested draft  of  a  constitution  for  a  regional  council 
was  circulated,  and  in  September  1947  the  Confer- 
ence resolved — 

"that  Fao  should  take  action  to  initiate  the  for- 
mation of  Regional  Councils  for  the  scientific 
exploration  of  the  sea  in  the  parts  of  the  world 
not  now  actively  served  by  similar  bodies,  giving 
primary  consideration  to  the  following  areas : 

North  Western  Atlantic 

South  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean 

Mediterranean  Sea  and  contiguous  waters 

North  Eastern  Pacific 

South  Eastern  Pacific 

Western  South  Atlantic 

Eastern  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean 

"This  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas,  and  the  constitutions  of 
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the  councils,  should  be  left  open  for  discussion  and 
determination  by  the  nations  concerned." 

In  November  1947  Fao  notified  its  members  of 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  regional  council  for  the 
study  of  the  sea  in  the  general  area  of  the  south- 
west Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  and  the  following 
January  invited  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
Burma,  China,  France,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Siam, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  to 
send  representatives  to  a  conference  to  consider 
this  proposal.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan  and  cer- 
tain international  organizations  were  invited  to 
send  observers. 

From  February  23  to  28,  1948,  official  delegates 
from  the  following  countries  met  at  Baguio,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines :  Burma,  China,  France, 
India,  the  Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Observers  from  Italy,  Scap,  and  Unesco  were 

g resent.  Fao  was  represented  by  the  Regional 
pecial  Adviser,  the  Director,  and  the  Chief  Biolo- 
gist of  the  Fisheries  Division,  and  the  Regional 
Representative  (Fisheries)  from  Fao's  office  at 
Singapore.  Nearly  all  the  delegates,  advisers,  and 
observers  were  technical  fisheries'  representatives 
of  their  governments. 

The  conference  was  organized  under  the  chair- 
manship of  D.  V.  Villadolid  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Technical  working  committees  were  established  on 
biology,  hydrology,  taxonomy,  and  technology. 
The  formal  agenda  was  limited,  after  consider- 
able discussion,  to  the  establishment  of  a  fisheries 
council  for  the  Indo-Pacific  area  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  program  to  be  carried  on  by 
that  council.  Consequently,  the  conference  was 
able  to  concentrate  upon  these  objectives  and, 
within  the  relatively  brief  time  allotted  for  its 
deliberations,  to  formulate  an  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Coun- 
cil and  to  evolve  a  comprehensive  program  of  in- 
vestigations to  be  undertaken  by  the  Council 
during  the  next  several  years. 

The  agreement  is  based  upon  the  draft  con- 
stitution proposed  by  Fao  as  revised  in  the  light  of 
comments  and  suggestions  made  by  various  dele- 
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gations  in  their  opening  statements  to  the  con- 
ference and  in  the  light  of  the  modified  draft 
constitution  presented  to  the  conference  by  the 
United  States.  The  agreement  recognizes  that  the 
countries  represented  at  the  conference  possess  a 
"mutual  interest  in  the  development  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  living  aquatic  resources  of  the 
Indo-Pacific  areas"  and  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  with  certain  functions  and 
duties  in  the  Indo-Pacific  areas.  These  functions 
and  duties  are — 

1.  To  formulate  the  oceanographical,  biological, 
and  other  technical  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
development  and  proper  utilization  of  living 
aquatic  resources; 

2.  To  encourage  and  coordinate  research  and 
the  application  of  improved  methods  in  everyday 
practice ; 

3.  To  assemble,  publish,  or  otherwise  dis- 
seminate oceanographical,  biological,  and  other 
technical  information  relating  to  living  aquatic 
resources ; 

4.  To  recommend  to  member  governments  such 
national  or  cooperative  research  and  development 
projects  as  may  appear  necessary  or  desirable  to 
fill  gaps  in  such  knowledge ; 

5.  To  undertake,  where  appropriate,  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  projects  directed  to 
this  end ; 

6.  To  propose,  and  where  necessary  to  adopt, 
measures  to  bring  about  the  standardization 
of  scientific  equipment,  techniques,  and  no- 
menclature ; 

7.  To  extend  its  good  offices  in  assisting  member 
governments  to  secure  essential  materials  and 
equipment ; 

8.  To  report  upon  such  questions  relating  to 
oceanographical,  biological,  and  other  technical 
problems  as  may  be  recommended  to  it  by  member 
governments  or  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international,  national,  or  private  organizations 
with  related  interests ; 

9.  To  report  annually  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  upon  its  activities,  for  the  information  of 
the  Conference;  and  to  make  such  other  reports 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  on  matters  falling  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Council  as  may  seem  to  it  necessary 
and  desirable. 

The  agreement  is  open  to  acceptance  by  the  gov- 
ernments represented  at  the  Baguio  conference, 
by  other  governments  which  are  members  of  Fao, 
and  by  those  governments  not  members  of  Fao 
which  meet  certain  conditions  including  approval 
by  the  Fao  Conference  and  by  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council. 
The  agreement  is  to  enter  into  force  upon  accept- 
ance by  five  member  governments. 

July  4,    1948 
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In  order  that  the  scientific  cooperation  begun  at 
Baguio  might  be  continued  without  interruption, 
the  conference  directed  by  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  final  plenary  session  that  the  technical  work- 
ing committees  on  biology,  hydrology,  taxonomy, 
and  technology  continue  to  function  informally, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Fisheries  Division  of  Fao, 
pending  the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement. 

The  Committee  on  Biology  recommended  that 
the  mode  of  approach  to  a  program  must  be  to 
determine  the  present  status  of  knowledge  and 
the  programs  under  way  in  the  area.  It  proposed 
as  a  first  step  the  circulation  of  a  questionnaire  on 
these  matters  and  an  analysis  of  the  replies. 

The  Committee  on  Hydrology  envisaged  a  five- 
year  program,  involving,  in  the  first  year,  the  com- 
pilation of  oceanographic  data,  drafting  of  a  map 
of  the  principal  producing  regions,  and  agreement 
on  methods  and  procedures. 

The  Committee  on  Taxonomy  suggested  an  ex- 
ploratory program  during  the  first  year.  It  rec- 
ommended definition  of  the  limits  of  the  region; 
examination  of  existing  facilities;  expansion  of 
an  existing  institution  to  house  standard  inter- 
national collections  of  regional  aquatic  organisms ; 
development  of  ways  and  means  of  completing 
national  collections  in  each  taxonomic  subregion; 
preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  the  most  im- 
portant taxonomic  works  published  about  the 
region  during  the  last  25  years;  development  of 
coordination  between  existing  taxonomic  labora- 
tories and  research  laboratories;  and  establish- 
ment of  coordination  in  taxonomic  studies  between 
the  proposed  Council  and  international  bodies 
such  as  the  International  Commission  for  Zoologi- 
cal Nomenclature  and  Unesco. 

The  Committee  on  Technology  reported  that  a 
final  program  could  be  developed  only  after  a  spe- 
cific program  had  been  submitted  to  government 
representatives  for  their  comments  and  for  inclu- 
sion of  their  special  technological  requirements. 
The  value  of  an  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Technologi- 
cal Institute  was  acknowledged,  but  it  was  not 
assigned  a  definite  position  in  the  program  because 
it  was  not  apparent  that  one  central  institute  was 
preferable  to  a  number  of  smaller  centers,  nor  was 
it  certain  that  its  importance  was  greater  than 
that  of  several  other  suggested  projects. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Council  of  Fao,  held 
at  Washington  from  April  5  to  17, 1948,  the  report 
of  the  Baguio  fisheries  conference  was  approved, 
and  the  Director  General  by  a  circular  letter  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  member  governments 
to  the  results  of  that  conference  and  urged  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  in  order  that  it  might 
enter  into  force  at  an  early  date  and  in  order  that 
Fao  might  thereupon  proceed  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  and  the 
convening  of  its  first  meeting. 
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Soviet  Opposition  to  Atomic  Energy  Issues 


STATEMENT  BY  FREDERICK  OSBORN 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  June  28] 

On  Tuesday,  June  22, 1948,  nine  members  of  the 
Security  Council  voted  to  approve  the  general  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  First  Report  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  specific  proposals  of  the  Second  Report, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Third  Report.1 
The  Ukrainian  Delegate  voted  against  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  exercising  its  power  to  veto,  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  resolution.  The  same  nine  mem- 
bers then  voted  for  a  simple  resolution  transmit- 
ting the  three  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  as 
a  matter  of  special  concern,  together  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  discussion  in  the  Security  Council.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  abstained  on  this 
motion  and  the  majority  proposals  for  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  now  go  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  consideration. 

The  debate  in  the  Security  Council  was  brief  and 
reflected  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
that  almost  everything  possible  had  been  said  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  discussion  and  over  200  meet- 
ings of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  the 
words  of  the  United  States  Representative,  Philip 
Jessup,  in  his  opening  statement : 

"Sincere  efforts,  prolonged  study  and  many  de- 
bates have  not  enabled  the  majority  to  secure  Soviet 
agreement  to  'even  those  elements  of  effective  con- 
trol considered  essential  from  the  technical  point 
of  view,  let  alone  their  acceptance  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  participation  in  the  world  commu- 
nity required  of  all  nations  in  this  field  by  the 
First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.' " 

Only  the  Soviet  and  the  Ukrainian  Delegates 
spoke  at  any  length  and  in  each  case  they  merely 
repeated  the  position  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
held  from  the  start  in  this  matter.  Their  view- 
point was : 

First,  that  there  must  be  a  treaty  prohibiting 
atomic  weapons  and  the  means  of  making  them, 
and  that  this  treaty  must  be  signed  and  put  into 
effect  before  a  treaty  for  control  can  be  discussed. 
This  proposal  is  tantamount  to  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  any  of  the  na- 
tions outside  the  Soviet  sphere. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1048,  p.  70S. 
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Second,  that  the  proposal  of  the  majority  would 
extend  the  United  States  monopoly  throughout  the 
whole  world.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any- 
one can  make  this  statement  unless  he  has  failed 
to  read  the  First  Report  and,  particularly,  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Third,  that  the  international  agency  would  con- 
trol the  economic  life  of  each  nation.  This  posi- 
tion is  absolutely  groundless,  especially  since  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  inclusion  in  the  treaty 
itself  of  a  quota  system  which  would  provide  in 
advance  the  proportion  of  atomic  power  that  would 
be  available  to  each  nation. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  that  the  plan  of  the  majority 
would  interfere  with  national  sovereignty.  This 
argument  is  correct,  but  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Third  Report,  the  question  is  not  whether  "the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  international  control 
agency  as  elaborated  by  the  majority,  are  politi- 
cally acceptable  or  not  .  .  .  but  whether  govern- 
ments now  want  effective  international  control." 

The  summary  made  by  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
ton,  the  Canadian  Representative,  on  May  17, 1948, 
at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, clearly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates.  General  McNaughton  said 
in  part : 

"I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority 
.  .  .  when  I  express  disappointment  in  the  fact 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
have  reached  an  impasse  which  is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Commission  itself  to  resolve  at  this 
time.  It  has  become  evident  .  .  .  that  the 
issues  which  have  been  raised  now  require  debate 
in  a  wider  forum,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  reached  that  the  situation 
should  be  frankly  and  fully  reported,  first  to  the 
Security  Council  and  then  to  the  General  Assembly 
.  .  .  so  that  the  grave  questions  at  issue  may 
be  taken  up  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ...  in  Paris  .  .  .  Sep- 
tember next. 

"I  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  does  not  represent  any  accept- 
ance of  defeat  or  confession  of  failure  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  a  proper  system  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

"Quite  the  contrary.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
(Oontinned  on  page  27) 
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Trusteeship  Administration 

The  view  that  notice  to  the  Trusteeship  Council 
should  precede  the  initiation  of  an  administrative 
union  or  federation  affecting  trust  territories  was 
urged  by  the  United  States  at  the  Council's  June 
29  meeting. 

Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, asserted  in  a  formal  statement 1  that  the 
United  States  for  its  part  will  give  the  United 
Nations  advance  notice  of  any  measure  "which 
might  affect  the  separate  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  other  powers  administering 
U.X.  trust  territories  would  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Sayre's  statement,  which  he  said  was  "with- 
out reference  to  any  specific  territory  and  certainly 
without  implying  criticism  of  any  administering 
authority",  was  made  as  the  Council  began  its 
consideration  of  the  United  Kingdom's  annual  re- 
port on  its  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Tanganyika  in  East  Africa.  The  report  in- 
cludes references  to  administrative  measures  look- 
ing toward  joint  operation  of  a  number  of  com- 
mon services  for  Tanganyika  and  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Kenya  and  Uganda,  which  the  United 
Kingdom  administers  in  its  own  right. 

Noting  that  "under  most  of  the  existing  trustee- 
ship agreements  the  administering  authority  is 
authorized  to  constitute  the  trust  territory  into  an 
administrative  union  or  federation  with  adjacent 
territories  under  the  sovereignty  or  control  of  the 
administering  authority,"  Mr.  Sayre  added  that 
the  United  States  nevertheless  believed  "that  it 
would  not  only  be  a  courtesy  but  would  also  facili- 
tate the  practical  work  of  the  Council  if  an  admin- 
istering authority  should  inform  the  Trusteeship 
Council  before  implementing  any  plan  it  has 
formed  for  establishing  such  a  union  or  federa- 
tion." 

When  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  reviewed 
the  first  trusteeship  agreements,  Mr.  Sayre  re- 
called, the  administering  powers  gave  assurances 
that  the  right  to  establish  administrative  unions 
would  not  be  construed  to  sanction  "any  form  of 
political  association  between  the  trust  territory 
and  adjacent  territories  which  would  involve  an- 
nexation of  the  trust  territory  in  any  sense,  or 
would  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  its  status 
as  a  trust  territory." 

Among  criteria  by  which  the  Council  might  ap- 
praise administrative  unions,  Mr.  Sayre  suggested 
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that  such  arrangements  should  not  subordinate  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  trust  territories  to  the 
interests  of  other  territories  and  that  they  should 
not  make  it  impossible  to  supply  the  Trusteeship 
Council  with  statistics  and  other  information  bear- 
ing specifically  on  the  trust  territories. 

Indonesia 

Regret  that  illness  compels  Coert  duBois,  U.S. 
member  of  the  Security  Council's  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  in  Indonesia,  to  return  to  the  United 
States  was  expressed  at  a  July  1  meeting  which  the 
Council  devoted  to  the  status  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia. Philip  C.  Jessup,  U.S.  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative, told  the  Council  that  "this  is  no  question 
of  a  diplomatic  illness"  and  made  it  clear  that  Mr. 
duBois'  return  had  no  connection  with  the  con- 
troversy over  proposals  recently  put  forward  by 
Mr.  duBois  and  his  Australian  colleague,  T.  K. 
Critchley. 

Press  disclosures  of  the  tenor  of  the  U.S.-Aus- 
tralian  compromise  suggestions  had  been  given  by 
the  Dutch  as  their  reason  for  breaking  off  nego- 
tiations for  a  short  time  in  mid-June.  The  Com- 
mittee advised  the  Security  Council  on  June  23 
that  negotiations  under  its  auspices  had  been  re- 
newed but  had  at  once  been  stalemated  by  the  Neth- 
erlands' refusal  to  discuss  the  U.S.-Australian 
proposals,  with  which  the  Committee's  third  mem- 
ber, R.  Herremans  of  Belgium,  did  not  associate 
himself. 

Security  Council  discussion  centered  around  a 
Chinese  motion  that  the  Council  ask  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  text  of  the  proposals  in  question.  The 
motion  was  lost  when  votes  for  it  fell  one  short  of 
the  required  seven.  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
Syria,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  voted  for  it; 
Argentina,  Belgium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  abstained. 

Before  the  vote  Dr.  Jessup  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Good  Offices  was  in  the  best  position  to 
judge  whether  sending  the  document  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  would  serve  to  advance  the  negoti- 
ations, a  purpose  which  should  be  the  sole  test  of 
the  Council's  action  in  this  respect. 

Strategic  Trusteeships 

Debates  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  June  25 
and  28  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  Trustee- 
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ship  Council  and  the  Security  Council  with  respect 
to  strategic  trusteeships  followed  the  same  general 
lines  as  earlier  debate  in  the  Security  Council.2 
S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  Soviet  Representative,  echoed 
what  Mr.  Gromyko  had  said  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, i.e.  that  all  U.N.  functions  for  strategic  trustee- 
ships were  vested  in  the  Security  Council  and  were 
in  no  way  the  concern  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
unless  and  until  the  Security  Council  asked  its 
help  or  advice  on  particular  problems. 

The  representatives  of  Australia,  China,  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  said  that  in  their 
view  the  language  of  article  83  of  the  Charter 
obliged  the  Security  Council  to  entrust  to  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  U.N.  functions  having  to  do  with 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  matters 
in  the  strategic  trust  areas. 

The  only  strategic  trusteeship  now  in  effect  is 
that  under  which  the  United  States  administers 
the  Pacific  islands  formerly  mandated  to  Japan, 
and  the  discussion,  in  which  Ambassador  Say  re 
of  the  United  States  took  no  part,  often  adverted 
to  this  particular  arrangement.  After  William 
D.  Forsyth  of  Australia  had  said  that  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  could  not  act  before  the  Security 
Council  asked  its  help,  as  it  was  obliged  to  do,  Luis 
Padilla  Nervo  of  Mexico  argued  that  in  effect  the 
Security  Council  had  already  done  so  with  respect 
to  the  Pacific  islands  by  ratifying  the  trust  agree- 
ment, which  applies  articles  87  and  88  of  the  Char- 
ter, subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
close  any  area  for  security  reasons.  These  articles 
authorize  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  inspect  trust 
territories,  to  receive  petitions  from  their  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  obtain  public-welfare  data  from  ad- 
ministering authorities. 

Future  of  "Little  Assembly" 

A  recommendation  that  the  Interim  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  continued  for 
another  experimental  year  was  agreed  to  on  June 
25  by  Subcommittee  4,  to  which  was  assigned  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  this  point. 

Extension  of  the  Interim  Committee  had  been 
advocated  in  the  Subcommittee  by  Joseph  E.  John- 
son, Deputy  U.S.  Representative.3  The  Subcom- 
mittee's members  include  representatives  of  14 
nations.  On  July  9  the  Subcommittee  will  meet 
to  take  the  final  action  on  its  report. 

Air  Agreement 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  10  nations  which 
signed  the  final  act  of  the  Icelandic  air  conference 
held  in  Geneva  from  June  21  to  26  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation.   By  the  act,  nine  nations  whose  aircraft 


2  Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  830. 
'  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1948,  p.  801. 


fly  North  Atlantic  routes  agree  to  joint  support 
in  Iceland  of  the  air  navigation,  communication, 
and  meteorological  facilities  without  which  such 
flights  would  be  unsafe.  The  agreement  is  the 
largest  financial  project  connected  with  aviation 
ever  concluded  by  a  permanent  international  body. 

Korean  Commission 

The  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  an- 
nounced on  the  occasion  of  its  visit  to  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  on  June  30  that  by  a  resolution 
of  June  25  it  resolved  unanimously  that  the  elec- 
tions held  on  May  10  were  "a  valid  expression  of 
the  free  will  of  the  electorate  in  those  parts  of 
Korea  which  were  accessible  to  the  Commission." 
To  carry  out  further  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  under  which  it  was 
established,  the  Commission  announced  that  it  was 
available  for  consultations  with  representatives  of 
the  Korean  National  Assembly  "regarding  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Korean  people." 

India-Pakistan  Dispute 

The  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan  estab- 
lished to  work  toward  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  these  two  nations  over  Kashmir  and  other 
matters  announced  that  it  plans  to  arrive  in 
Karachi  on  July  7. 

Health  Assembly 

In  one  of  the  opening  addresses  at  the  first  World 
Health  Assembly,  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  work  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot, 
acting  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  pending 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation  and  Medical  Director  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  Assembly  opened  its  first 
session  on  June  24  in  Geneva,  thus  marking  the 
beginning  of  full-scale  activity  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  U.S.  was  unanimously 
accepted  as  a  member  of  Who  on  July  2,  the  Assem- 
bly deciding  that  the  U.S.  reservation  concerning 
the  right  of  withdrawal  upon  one  year's  notifica- 
tion did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation. 

Balkan  Committee 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  signed 
its  report  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  Geneva  on  June  30.  The  only  finding  made 
public  states  that  "although  the  Albanian,  Bul- 
garian and  Yugoslav  Governments  have  not  so  far 
cooperated"  with  the  Committee,  it  is  possible  to 
help  these  governments  and  Greece  "realize  their 
common  interest  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
differences",  if  they  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter  and  the  Assembly  resolution. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  during  June 

International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

[cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Legal  Committee:   Annual  Meeting 

General  Assembly :  Second  Session 

Conference  of  North  Atlantic  States  Concerned  in  Joint  Support 
of  Iceland  Air  Navigation  Services. 

L'nited  Nations: 
Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council): 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Third  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  50th  Session 


Diplomatic  Conference  on  Revision  of  Convention  for  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works. 

Association  for  Hydraulic  Structures  Research 

[nternational  Conference  on  Textiles 


rhird  International  Conference  on  Large  Dams 

Specialist  Conference  on  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Soils 

Who    (World   Health  Organization):   Interim   Commission:   Sixth 
Session. 

CIX  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning. 

Second  International  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation  Engineering 
Conference. 

n  session  as  of  July  1,  1948 

?ar  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 
Security  Council      .    .    .    , 
Military  Staff  Committee 


Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments      

Security  Council:  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly:  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Question  .    . 

Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

Security  Council's  Kashmir  Commission 

Trusteeship  Council:  Third  Session 


Jerman  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan    .    . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems 
Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former  Italian  Colonies 


1948 

Apr.  23-June  10 

May  28- 
June  1- 
June  21- 

May  20-June  16 
June  1- 
June  7- 
June  14-25 
June  14- 

June  5-19 

June  6-9 
June  7-12 
June  10-17 
June  14-28 
June  18-23 

June  20-26 

June  21-30 

1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 

1947 

Mar.  24- 
Oct.  20- 

Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  12- 
Feb.  23- 
June  15- 
June  16- 

1946 

Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 

Oct.  24- 

1947 

Oct.  3- 
Nov.  8- 

Lake  Success 
Oootacamund, 

India  .    .    . 

Lake  Success 

Stockholm 

Buxton,  England     .... 

Hertfordshire, 

England  .    . 

Rotterdam 

Washington 

Salonika  and  Geneva     .    . 
Seoul     

Geneva  and  Kashmir     .    . 
Lisbon 

Madrid 

Washington 

London     

Former  Italian  Colonies     . 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Provisional  Frequency  Board 

International  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference    .    . 
European  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference 

U.S.-Swedish  Inter-Custodial  Discussions 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  105th  and  106th  Sessions  of 
Governing  Body  Conference:  31st  General  Session. 

Royal  Society  Information  Conference 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  First  Session  of  World  Health 
Assembly. 

International  Conference  on  Large  High  Tension  Electric  Systems: 
Twelfth  Biennial  Session. 

Eleventh  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

International  Council  of  Museums:  First  General  Biennial  Con- 
ference. 

Scheduled  for  July  1-31, 1948 

Meeting  of  International  Union  of  Family  Organizations 

Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) : 

Program  Committee 

Executive  Board 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization): Executive  Board:  Eighth  Session. 

First  International  Poliomyelitis  Conference 

Seventh  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Industries 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) :  Fifth  Plenary  Meet- 
ing of  Radio  Consultative  Committee. 

Icao    (International   Civil  Aviation   Organization):  North  Pacific 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

First  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Cripples 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Technical  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Nutrition  Experts 

Sixth  International  Congress  of  Linguists 

United  Nations:  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Seventh  Session  . 

International  Office  of  Wine:  27th  Session  of  Committee  .... 

Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Zoology 

2l8t  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 

Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

International  Union  of  Scientific  Radio:  General  Assembly    .    .    . 

2  Tentative. 


Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Copenhagen 

Washington  . 

San  Francisco 

London  .  . 
Geneva      .   > 

Paris .... 

Geneva  .  . 
Paris  .... 

Geneva      .    . 

Paris  .... 
Geneva      .    . 

Paris .... 

New  York.  . 
Paris .... 
Stockholm 

Seattle  .    .    . 

Mexico  City. 
Montevideo  . 

Paris .... 
Geneva .  .  . 
Paris .... 
Paris .... 
Paris .... 
Buenos  Aires 
Stockholm    . 


1948 

Jan.  15- 
May  15- 
June  24— 

June  15- 

June  9- 

June  21- 
June  24— 

June  24— 

June  28- 
June'28- 


July  1-3 


July  3- 
July  16- 

July  12-17 

July  12-17 

July  12-18 

July  12- 

July  13-August  2 

July  18-24 

July  18-28 

July  19-24 

July  19- 

July  20- 

July  21-27 

July  23-31 

Late  July  2 

July-August 
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Scientific  and  Economic  Development  in  the  Caribbean 


The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion was  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  May  24  to 
}9,  1948.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  regular 
semiannual  meeting  of  the  four-nation  Caribbean 
Commission  had  convened  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Commission  took  action  on  many  items  of 
mportance  designed  to  strengthen  its  functions  in 
lie  social  and  economic  fields.  Foremost  among 
he  recommendations  were  those  dealing  with  in- 
iustrial  development,  transportation  and  com- 
nunications,  the  movement  of  population,  and  the 
»stablishment  of  a  research-information  unit  to 
service  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  emphasis  of  this  meeting  was  on  the  Com- 
nission's  primary  task  as  an  advisory  body  in 
promoting  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
ievelopment  in  the  Caribbean.  It  was  recognized 
hat  the  Commission's  program  for  regional  action 
n  achieving  such  development  depended  upon  a 
:horough  knowledge  of  what  research  and  research 
Facilities  exist  in  the  individual  territories.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Commission  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  completion  of  a  survey  of  all  existing 
teeearch  institutions,  projects,  and  personnel  in 
:he  area.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  form 
he  nucleus  of  a  permanent  and  active  research- 
information  service  to  be  maintained  within 
the  organization  of  the  central  secretariat, 
whose  headquarters  are  located  at  Port-of-Spain. 
rrinidad,  B.W.I.  The  research  staff  of  the  sec- 
retariat will  concentrate  on  a  limited  number 
>f  particular  fields  of  activity  which  have 
iveryday  application  in  the  lives  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Caribbean,  such  as  soil-erosion  control 
methods,  plant  and  animal  quarantine,  govern- 
mental action  in  respect  to  nutrition,  health 
education,  and  the  livestock  industry.  The  work 
will  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  research  activities 
already  being  carried  on  by  other  agencies  but 
will  include  specialized  studies  by  the  research  staff 
in  its  own  particular  fields  of  expert  knowledge. 
Such  information  will  be  widely  distributed  in 
oider  to  make  known  what  resources,  research,  and 
fuearch  facilities  exist,  what  research  is  in  prog- 
ress, how  work  can  be  coordinated  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  and  how  research  can  best  be 
developed  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  statistical  unit  to  collect,  col- 
late, analyze,  and  distribute  data  on  such  matters 
as  trade,  population  trends,  and  other  topics  of 
general  utility  to  the  area  as  a  whole.    It  recon- 
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stituted  the  technical  research  committees,  and 
inaugurated  the  device  of  convening  from  time  to 
time  meetings  of  experts  to  advise  the  Commission 
on  specific  proposals  for  research-information 
services  in  their  various  fields  of  specialization. 

Although  it  has  been  recognized  for  some  time 
that  the  pressure  of  rapidly  growing  population 
on  limited  agricultural  resources  is  one  of  the 
basic  economic  problems  of  the  Caribbean  area, 
little  intensive  study  has  been  given  to  this  subject 
except  in  Puerto  Rico.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Commission  authorized  a  study  of  population 
movements  in  the  Caribbean  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  coordinated  governmental  action  through  the 
agency  of  the  Commission.  The  study  will  deal 
with  population  growth  and  pressure,  major 
migratory  movements  affecting  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  present  outlook  for  migration.  The  Com- 
mission is  expected  to  complete  the  study  within 
a  period  of  six  months. 

Progress  was  reported  on  the  survey  of  existing 
and  potential  industries  which  was  recommended 
by  the  second  session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference. A  panel  of  four  experts,  one  representing 
each  of  the  national  sections  of  the  Commission,  is 
rapidly  completing  the  four  sectional  reports. 
This  material  will  be  collated  into  an  over-all  re- 
port which  will  not  only  be  a  factual  study  of  the 
state  of  industrial  development,  existing  and  pro- 
jected, but  will  indicate  the  possibilities  of  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  coordinated  development  of  in- 
dustries in  the  area,  and  the  machinery  that  might 
be  set  up  to  carry  forward  such  regional  industrial 
development.  This  survey  will  be  completed  by 
September  1,  1948,  and  will  be  circulated  to  dele- 
gates in  advance  of  the  third  session  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference. 

It  was  decided  that  the  third  biennial  session  of 
the  West  Indian  Conference  will  be  held  in  Guade- 
loupe beginning  December  1, 1948.  In  addition  to 
inviting  two  delegates  representing  each  of  the  15 
Caribbean  territories,  the  Commission  will  invite 
observers  from  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Canada,  and  from  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  The  central  theme 
of  the  conference  will  be  industrial  development 
and  related  matters,  such  as  transportation  and 
communication. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  was  held  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Pierre  Pelieu,  of  France,  who  pre- 
sided in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  rota- 
tion of  chairmanship  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
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mission.  Tribute  was  paid  to  the  contribution 
made  by  the  late  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  Commission,  Charles  W.  Taussig, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

uBe  it  Resolved:  That  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion at  its  Sixth  Meeting  is  conscious  of  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  due  to  the  untimely  death  of  Charles 
Taussig,  United  States  Co-Chairman,  and  desires 
to  place  on  record  its  profound  appreciation  of  his 
sincere  interest  and  confidence  in  the  peoples  of 
the  Caribbean,  his  untiring  efforts  on  their  behalf, 
and  his  abounding  faith  in  the  potentialities  of 
the  Commission,  all  of  which  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  inestimable 
value." 

Attending  the  meeting  were  the  following  Com- 
missioners : 


France:  M.  Pierre  Pelieu    (Co-Chair- 

man) 
M.  Henri  Claudel  (Alternate) 

Netherlands:  Dr.  J.  C.  Kielstra  (Co-Chair- 

man) 
Dr.  W.  C.  de  la  Try  Ellis 
Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Jongbaw 
Mr.  L.  A.  H.  Peters 

United  Kingdom:  Mr.  S.  A.  Hammond  (Acting 
Co-Chairman) 
Mr.  Garnet  Gordon 
Mr.  N.  W.  Hanley 
Mr.  E.  E.  Sabben-Clare 

United  States :        Gov.  Jesus  T.  Pihero  (Acting 
Co-Chairman) 
Gov.  W.  H.  Hastie 
Dr.  Eafael  Pico 


Plans  for  North  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  ICAO 


[Released  to  the  press  June  22] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  22 
preliminary  plans  for  the  North  Pacific  Regional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao),  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  Seattle  on  July  13, 1948. 

This  will  be  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  ten  regional 
meetings  originally  scheduled  by  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  to 
cover  the  ten  air  regions  into  which  the  world  has 
been  divided  by  the  Organization.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  examine  the  problems  of  air 
navigation  in  the  North  Pacific  region.  The  dele- 
gates will  prepare  a  regional  plan  of  the  aids  to 
navigation  and  the  usages  needed  in  the  region  to 
permit  the  observance  of  or  to  supplement  the 
standards  and  recommended  practices  currently 
approved  by  the  Icao  Council.  The  meeting  will 
last  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  United  States,  as  host  Government,  will  pro- 
vide the  international  secretariat.  This  secre- 
tariat will  be  assisted  by  technical  experts  from 
the  secretariat  of  Icao  at  Montreal.  Richard  S. 
Wheeler,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Conferences,  Department  of  State,  has  been 
designated  secretary  general  of  the  meeting.  All 
technical  aspects  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  W.  Craig,  Adviser  on  Meteorology  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, and  Chief,  International  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  follow  the 
usual  pattern  of  regional  meetings  of  Icao  and 
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that  the  principal  committees  formed  will  include 
aerodromes  and  ground  aids,  air  traffic  control, 
communications,  meteorology,  and  search  and 
rescue.  The  practices  and  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  meeting  in  these  fields  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Icao  at  Montreal  for 
consideration  and  approval. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Icao  Council,  invitations  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference have  been  sent  to  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  China,  France,  India,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Siam,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Invitations  to  send  ob- 
servers have  likewise  been  extended  to  36  member 
states  of  Icao  and  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  Burma,  which  are  not 
member  states  of  Icao.  International  organi- 
zations which  have  been  invited  to  attend  include 
the  United  Nations,  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association,  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization,  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union,  and  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

Dr.  Raymond  Allen,  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  made  available  to  this  Govern- 
ment facilities  on  the  University's  campus  where 
the  meeting  may  be  held.  William  F.  Devin, 
mayor  of  Seattle,  has  appointed  a  civic  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  appropriate  hos- 
pitality for  the  visiting  delegations. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  this  meeting 
is  now  being  formed  and  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives will  be  announced  later. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Signing  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

It  is  with  very  great  reluctance  that  I  have 
signed  S.  2242,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.1 

If  the  Congress  were  still  in  session,  I  would  re- 
urn  this  bill  without  my  approval  and  urge  that 
i  fairer,  more  humane  bill  be  passed.  In  its  pres- 
>nt  form  this  bill  is  flagrantly  discriminatory.  It 
nocks  the  American  tradition  of  fair  play.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  passed  until  the  last  day  of 
he  session.  If  I  refused  to  sign  this  bill  now, 
Jiere  would  be  no  legislation  on  behalf  of  dis- 
placed persons  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  a  close  question  whether  this  bill  is  better 
jr  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  After  careful  con- 
sideration I  have  decided,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  penalize  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
bill  on  account  of  the  injustices  perpetrated 
against  others  who  should  have  been  included 
within  its  provisions.  I  have  therefore  signed  the 
bill  in  the  hope  that  its  injustices  will  be  rectified 
by  the  Congress  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Americans  of  all  religious  faiths  and  political 
beliefs  will  find  it  hard  to  understand,  as  I  do,  why 
the  80th  Congress  delayed  action  on  this  subject 
until  the  end  of  this  session,  with  the  result 
that  most  attempts  to  improve  the  bill  were 
frustrated.     .     .     . 

The  80th  Congress  certainly  had  ample  time  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  bill.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
in  my  state-of-the-Union  message,2  I  stated  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  the  United  States  had  done  its 
part  in  the  admission  of  displaced  persons.  I 
pointed  out  that  Congressional  assistance  in  the 
form  of  new  legislation  was  needed. 

Six  months  later,  on  July  7,  1947,  because  the 
Congress  had  not  yet  acted,  I  sent  a  special  message 
on  the  subject.  I  reminded  the  Congress :  "We  are 
dealing  with  a  human  problem,  a  world  tragedy. 
.  .  .  I  urge  the  Congress  to  press  forward  with 
its  consideration  of  this  subject  and  to  pass  suitable 
legislation  as  speedily  as  possible."  To  my  regret, 
the  Congress  adjourned  last  summer  without  pass- 
ing any  displaced-persons  legislation. 

Again,  on  January  7, 1948, 1  urged  the  Congress 
"to  pass  suitable  legislation  at  once  so  that  this 
Nation  may  do  its  share  in  caring  for  homeless  and 
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suffering  refugees  of  all  faiths.  I  believe  that  the 
admission  of  these  persons  will  add  to  the  strength 
and  energy  of  the  Nation." 

The  Congress  did  not  act  "at  once".  The  Senate 
committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
rendering  a  report  on  January  10,  1948,  asked  for, 
and  received,  an  extension  to  report  on  February 
10.  Instead  of  reporting  on  February  10  it  re- 
ported on  March  2.  The  bill  which  it  finally  re- 
ported, without  a  single  public  hearing,  was 
roundly  and  deservedly  criticized  by  all  who  were 
interested  in  achieving  a  fair  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. Through  one  device  or  another,  debate  on 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  was  postponed  from  the  be- 

§  inning  of  March  until  the  end  of  May.  The 
enate  bill  was  not  passed  until  June  2.  The 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  meantime  had  de- 
layed action  and  did  not  pass  its  bill  until  June  11. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  session  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees  met  to  put 
together  a  compromise. 

The  compromise  resulting  from  this  hasty,  last- 
minute  action  consisted  largely  of  combining  the 
worst  features  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

I  have  analyzed  closely  the  bill  which  was  sent  to 
me  for  signature.  Its  good  points  can  be  stated  all 
too  briefly:  At  long  last,  the  principle  is  recog- 
nized that  displaced  persons  should  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  Two  hundred  thousand  dis- 
placed persons  may  be  admitted  in  the  next  two 
years,  as  well  as  2,000  recent  Czech  refugees  and 
3,000  orphans. 

The  bad  points  of  the  bill  are  numerous.  To- 
gether they  form  a  pattern  of  discrimination  and 
intolerance  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  American 
sense  of  justice. 

The  bill  discriminates  in  callous  fashion  against 
displaced  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  brutal 
fact  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  maze  of  technical- 
ities in  the  bill  or  by  the  protestations  of  some  of 
its  sponsors. 

The  primary  device  used  to  discriminate  against 
Jewish  displaced  persons  is  the  provision  restrict- 
ing eligibility  to  those  displaced  persons  who  en- 
tered Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  on  or  before 
December  22,  1945.    Most  of  the  Jewish  displaced 

1  Public  Law  774,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  124. 
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persons  who  had  entered  Germany,  Austria,  or 
Italy  by  that  time  have  already  left ;  and  most  of 
the  Jewish  displaced  persons  now  in  those  areas 
arrived  there  after  December  22,  1945,  and  hence 
are  denied  a  chance  to  come  to  the  United  States 
under  this  bill.  By  this  device  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  Jewish  displaced  persons 
are  definitely  excluded.  Even  the  eligible  10  per- 
cent are  beset  by  numerous  additional  restrictions 
written  into  the  bill. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  must  be  frankly 
recognized,  therefore,  that  this  bill  excludes  Jew- 
ish displaced  persons,  rather  than  accepting  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  along  with  other  faiths. 

The  bill  also  excludes  many  displaced  persons 
of  the  Catholic  faith  who  deserve  admission. 
Many  anti-Communist  refugees  of  Catholic  faith 
fled  into  the  American  zones  after  December  22, 
1945,  in  order  to  escape  persecution  in  countries 
dominated  by  a  Communist  form  of  government. 
These  too  are  barred  by  the  December  22,  1945, 
date  line. 

It  is  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  abhorrent 
ground  of  intolerance,  that  this  date  should  have 
been  chosen  instead  of  April  21,  1947,  the  date  on 
which  General  Clay  closed  the  displaced-persons 
camps  to  further  admissions. 

The  Jewish  and  Catholic  displaced  persons  who 
found  asylum  in  our  zones  between  December  22, 
1945,  and  April  21,  1947,  who  are  wrongly  ex- 
cluded by  this  bill,  fled  their  native  countries  for 
the  same  basic  reasons  as  Baits  who  came  before 
December  22,  1945,  and  Czechs  who  came  after 
January  1948,  who  are  rightly  included.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Congress  will  remedy  this 
gross  discrimination  at  its  earliest  opportunity. 

There  are  many  other  seriously  objectionable 
features  in  the  bill.    Some  of  these  are  as  follows. 

Except  for  orphans,  the  bill  charges  the  dis- 
placed persons  admitted  under  its  provisions  to 
future  immigration  quotas  of  their  countries  of 
birth,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  quota  per  year.  Un- 
der this  system,  50  percent  of  some  quotas  will  be 
"mortgaged"  for  generations.  This  is  a  most  be- 
grudging method  of  accepting  useful  and  worthy 
people  and  will  necessarily  deprive  many  other 
worthy  people  of  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  future  years.  Considering  how 
few  permanent  immigrants  were  able  to  enter  this 
country  during  the  war,  it  would  have  been  more 
equitable  to  admit  the  displaced  persons  as  non- 
quota immigrants. 

The  bill  requires  that  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
displaced  persons  allowed  to  enter  this  country 
must  come  from  areas  which  have  been  ude  facto 
annexed  by  a  foreign  power".  This  guarantees  a 
disproportionately  high  percentage  of  persons 
from  particular  areas.  It  would  have  been  fairer 
to  provide  instead  for  the  admission  of  persons 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  each  group  in 
the  displaced-persons  camps. 
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The  bill  reflects  a  singular  lack  of  wnfidence 
by  the  Congress  in  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand  to  the  prospective  immigrants.  It 
contains  many  restrictive  requirements,  such  as 
prior  assurances  of  suitable  employment  and  "safe 
and  sanitary  housing",  unnecessarily  complicated 
investigation  of  each  applicant,  and  burdensome 
reports  from  individual  immigrants.  I  regret 
that  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  impose  such  niggardly 
conditions. 

The  bill  submitted  to  me  also  emasculates  the 
salutary  provision  of  the  House  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
status  to  a  maximum  of  15,000  displaced  persons 
who  are  already  lawfully  in  this  country.  The 
bill  now  requires  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  favor  of  each  individual  after  his 
application  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  requirement  has  the  effect  of  per- 
petuating the  cumbersome  practice  of  special 
action  by  the  Congress  to  adjust  the  status  of 
individual  aliens. 

I  know  what  a  bitter  disappointment  this  bill 
is — to  the  many  displaced  victims  of  persecution 
who  looked  to  the  United  States  for  hope ;  to  the 
millions  of  our  citizens  who  wanted  to  help  them 
in  the  finest  American  spirit ;  to  the  many  members 
of  the  Congress  who  fought  hard  but  unsuccess- 
fully for  a  decent  displaced-persons  bill.  I  hope 
that  this  bitter  disappointment  will  not  turn  to 
despair. 

I  have  signed  this  bill,  in  spite  of  its  many  de- 
fects, in  order  not  to  delay  further  the  beginning 
of  a  resettlement  program  and  in  the  expectation 
that  the  necessary  remedial  action  will  follow 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes. 


Establishment  of  Missions  by  the  U.  S. 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  22] 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Israel  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Mission  of  the  United  States  in  Israel  and  a 
Mission  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
in  the  United  States.  Agreement  has  also  been 
reached  on  the  exchange  of  special  representatives. 

Mr.  Eliahu  Epstein  has  been  designated  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel  as  its  Special 
Representative  in  the  United  States  heading  the 
Mission  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
in  this  country. 

I  have  today  appointed  the  Honorable  James 
Grover  McDonald,  of  New  York,  to  serve  as  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
head  the  Mission  of  the  United  States  in  Israel. 
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Convocation  of  Conference  Concerning  Navigation  on  Danube  River 


SUMMARY  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


|  Released  to  the  press  June  21 1 

A  note  dated  June  12  from  the  Embassy  of  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  2  concerning 
he  proposed  convocation  of  a  conference  to  work 
>ut  a  new  convention  for  the  regime  of  navigation 
>n  the  Danube  expressed  Soviet  concurrence  that 
he  conference  be  held  on  July  30;  that  Austria 
Murticipate  in  a  consultative  capacity;  and  that 
in  appropriate  communication  be  sent  by  the 
lovernments  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.,  France, 
nd  the  U.S.  to  the  host  government  requesting  the 
atter  to  invite  participants  to  the  conference.  At 
he  same  time  the  Soviet  Embassy  stated  that  it 
lad  been  informed  by  the  Yugoslav  Government 
hat  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  the  necessary 
acilities  for  holding  the  conference  in  Belgrade 
>n  July  30  and  suggested  in  the  circumstances  that 
he  conference  be  held  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
•ther  Danubian  states  participating  in  the  con- 
erence  on  a  voting  basis. 

On  June  16  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 


Yugoslavia  informed  the  U.S.  Charge  d 'Affaires 
in  Belgrade  that  the  information  given  by  the 
Soviet  Government  concerning  technical  difficul- 
ties for  organizing  the  conference  in  Belgrade  on 
July  30  was  based  on  his  personal  statement  and 
was  not  shared  by  the  Yugoslav  Government, 
which  had  in  fact  taken  all  steps  in  preparation 
for  the  conference  to  be  held  on  July  30  in  Bel- 
grade without  any  obstacles. 

The  Department  replied  to  the  Soviet  note  of 
June  12  in  a  note  delivered  June  18,  the  text  of 
which  is  released  herewith.  On  June  19  the  De- 
partment received  a  further  note  dated  June  18 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  supplementing  its 
earlier  note  of  June  12  and,  after  confirming  the 
statement  by  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  was  also  communicated  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Yugoslavia,  stating  that  the 
Soviet  Government  now  considers  the  agreement 
reached  earlier  for  the  convocation  of  the  con- 
ference in  Belgrade  on  July  30  as  re-established. 


TEXT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NOTE  TO  THE  U.  S.  S.  R. 


[Released  to  the  press  June  21] 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
o  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
if  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor  to 
cknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Ambassador's  note 
>f  June  12,  1948,  concerning  the  convocation  of  a 
onference  to  work  out  a  new  convention  regard- 
ng  the  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Ambassador  states  that  the 
iovernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
mblics  has  been  informed  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
rnment  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  satis- 
actory  arrangements  for  such  a  conference  in 
Belgrade  by  July  30,  1948  as  proposed  and  sug- 
:ests  instead  that  the  conference  be  held  in  the 
apital  of  one  of  the  other  Danubian  States  par- 
icipating  in  the  conference  on  a  voting  basis. 
— ^— — — — 

1  See  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1948,  p.  735.  See  also  Bul- 
eti.n-  of  June  20,  1948,  p.  787,  for  an  article  on  freedom  of 
lavigation  on  the  Danube  and  the  July  issue  of  Documents 
nd  State  Papers. 

'  Not  printed. 


However,  since  the  receipt  of  the  Ambassador's 
note  under  acknowledgment  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment has  informed  the  United  States  Government 
that  all  necessary  measures  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  conference  is  held  in  Belgrade  on 
July  30. 

While  the  United  States  Government  has  no 
objection  to  holding  the  conference  in  Bucharest, 
Budapest,  Prague  or  Sofia,  it  was,  and  still  is, 
equally  pleased  to  accede  to  the  original  proposal 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  the 
conference  take  place  in  Belgrade  and,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, will  appreciate  the  further  comments 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  light  of  this  apparent 
misunderstanding. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  transmitting  copies  of 
this  communication  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France. 

Washington,  June  18,  1948 


My  4,  1948 
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U.  N.  Nationals  Granted  Postponement  of  Payment  of  Property  Tax  to 
Italian  Government 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Rome  that  the  Italian 
Ministry  of  Finance  has  instructed  local  tax  offi- 
cials in  Italy  to  grant  United  Nations  nationals 
postponement  of  payment  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  progressive  tax  on 
property  in  Italy  belonging  to  physical  persons 
and  of  the  extraordinary  proportional  tax  on 
property  in  Italy  belonging  to  juridical  persons. 
Such  postponement  is  being  granted  pending  deci- 
sion by  a  conciliation  commission,  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  as  to 
the  liability  of  United  Nations  nationals  for  such 
taxes.  No  postponement  is  being  granted  regard- 
ing the  payment  of  that  extraordinary  propor- 
tional tax  on  property  in  Italy  which  has  replaced 
the  ordinary  property  tax. 

Postponement  of  payment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  taxes  is  not  automatic,  but  must  be 
specifically  requested  by  the  United  Nations  na- 
tionals concerned  or  by  their  representatives  in 
Italy.  There  are  quoted  below  the  instructions  of 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure which  shall  apply  with  respect  to  postpone- 
ment of  (A)  the  extraordinary  progressive  tax  and 
(B)  the  extraordinary  proportional  tax. 

A.  Extraordinary  progressive  tax 

"(1)  Whenever  the  tax  has  already  been  entered 
on  the  register,  as  in  most  cases,  collections  of  it 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  Intendants  of  Finance 
upon  written  application  of  the  tax  payer  con- 
cerned or  his  representative  in  Italy.  Such  appli- 
cation should  be  presented  to  the  'Intendenze  di 
Finanza'  or  to  the  District  Offices  for  Direct  Taxes. 
Postponement  shall  be  granted  as  an  ex  gratia  con- 
cession for  an  undetermined  period  affecting  the 
taxes  entered  on  the  register  for  the  year  1948. 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  status  of  United 
Nations  nationals  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
taxation,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  each  such  national 
to  attach  to  the  application  for  postponement  any 
document  which  will  constitute  evidence  of  such 
status.  Such  document  will  be  returned  as  soon 
as  the  status  of  the  applicant  shall  have  been 
recorded  at  the  Intendants  of  Finance  or  at  the 
District  Offices. 

"(2)  If  the  tax  has  not  been  entered  on  the  tax 
register,  such  entry  shall  be  suspended  whenever 
the  'applicant's'  tax  returns  contain  reservations 
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as  to  the  liability  to  the  extraordinary  tax  spec: 
fically  based  on  paragraph  6  of  Article  78  of  tb 
Peace  Treaty. 

"If  such  reservations  have  not  been  made,  it  wi'. 
be  necessary  for  the  tax  payer  to  present  a  writta 
application  set  out  as  above  to  the  District  Office: 
who  will  thereupon  postpone  the  entry  in  the  ta 
register  unless  the  status  of  United  Nation 
national  of  the  applicant  cannot  be  accurate! 
determined  at  the  District  Office. 

"(3)  The  postponement  of  payment  or  of  entr 
in  the  register  shall  remain  in  force  until  new  ii 
structions  shall  have  been  issued  by  this  Ministry 

B.  Extraordinary  proportional  tax 

"(1)  Postponement  can  only  be  granted  at  tl 
specific  application  of  the  company  concerned  < 
of  its  representative  in  Italy. 

"Such  application  shall  be  presented  at  the  L 
tenderize  di  Finanza  or  at  the  District  Offices  wil 
the  necessary  documentation  showing  that  tl 
company  has  been  constituted  under  the  laws  <j 
one  of  the  United  Nations  concerned.  This  doci 
mentation  will  be  required  every  time  a  compari 
shall  be  liable  to  taxation  under  the  last  par] 
graph  of  Article  70  of  the  Legislative  Decree  <( 
11th  October  1947,  on  the  capital  invested  or  exisj 
ing  in  Italy. 

"On  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  company  coi 
stituted  in  Italy  is  concerned,  the  postponeme: 
may  be  granted  whenever  such  company,  durii 
the  period  of  the  war,  shall  have  been  subjected 
sequestration  -under  the  provisions  of  Article  5 
the  War  Law  approved  by  Royal  Decree  No.  14 
of  the  8th  July  1938. 

"(2)  Considering  that  the  collection  of  the  e 
traordinary  tax  payable  by  companies  and  juric 
cal  persons  shall  commence  by  an  instalment  fa 
ing  due  in  August  1948,  all  offices  shall  postpo: 
sine  die  the  entry  into  the  tax  register  as  soon 
they  shall  have  received  the  written  applicati; 
for  suspension,  together  with  the  evidence  of  t. 
origin  of  the  company  on  the  one  hand  or  of  H 
sequestration  during  the  war  on  the  other. 

"Such  evidence  may  be  returned  to  the  app 
cants  as  soon  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  offic 
concerned.  Furthermore  whenever  the  postpor 
ment  shall  have  been  requested  after  the  entry 
the  tax  register,  the  Intendenze  di  Finanza  shi 
likewise  suspend  sine  die  the  collection  of  the  t: 
as  an  ex  gratia  concession." 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


I.S.  Concern  Over  Deportation  off 
ireek  Children 

[Released  to  the  press  June  24] 

The  United  States  Government  noted  with  grave 
oncern  the  findings  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans,  adopted  May  21,  1948, 
egarding  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  chil- 
ren  from  the  guerrilla-infested  areas  of  Greece 
o  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  certain 
ther  countries  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of 
he  governments  of  these  countries.  It  observed 
specially  that  in  some  instances  the  children  were 
emoved  as  the  result  of  force  or  threats  directed 
gainst  their  families  by  the  Greek  guerrillas. 

This  report  was  communicated  through  U.N. 
hannels  to  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
rugoslavia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
nd  Poland  in  order  to  discourage  the  further  de- 
ortation  of  Greek  children  and  bring  about  the 
eturn  of  those  already  removed.  On  the  U.N. 
'ommittee's  recommendation,  the  Greek  Govern- 
lent  also  approached  these  Governments  on 
une  2,  proposing  the  direct  discussion  of  arrange- 
lents  for  the  repatriation  of  the  children. 

The  United  States  Government  earnestly  hopes 
lat  the  Governments  thus  addressed  will  make 
vailable  without  further  delay  full  and  factual 
tiformation  on  any  Greek  children  in  their  re- 
pective  territories  and  promptly  arrange  for  the 
epatriation  of  those  who  were  separated  from 
heir  families  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Un- 
ubstantiated  allegations  that  the  children  were 
emoved  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  for 
umanitarian  reasons  cannot  be  regarded  as  satis- 
actory  in  the  light  of  the  U.N.  committee's  find- 
lgs  and  its  conclusion  that  "the  protracted  reten- 
ion  of  these  children  would  be  contrary  to  the 
ccepted  moral  standards  of  international  con- 
uct". 


uxembourg    Signs 
ssets  Agreement 


German    Enemy 


[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

"The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  25 
liat  Luxembourg  signed  on  June  4,  1948,  the 
greement  relating  to  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
laims  to  German  enemy  assets. 
Luxembourg  is  the  fifth  country  to  sign,  Canada, 
le  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States,  having 
igned  the  agreement  on  December  5,  1947,  and 
>elgium  on  January  5,  1948.1  The  agreement 
emains  open  for  signature  by  the  governments  of 
:ie  13  other  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
nter-AUied  Reparation  Agency.  The  agreement 
oes  not  become  binding  on  the  United  States 
ntil  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
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Progress  off  Bilateral  Negotiations 
Under  ECA 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

Tentative  drafts  of  bilateral  agreements  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  were  distributed 
over  a  month  ago  to  the  various  European  Govern- 
ments which  are  members  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation.  The  purpose 
of  these  drafts  was  to  provide  a  basis  for  discussion 
with  the  several  governments.  These  discussions 
have  been  going  forward  actively  but  the  negotia- 
tions have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Various  analyses  have  appeared  in  the  press 
based  upon  these  early  tentative  drafts,  noting 
particularly  provisions  relating  to  exchange  rates. 
At  this  point  in  the  negotiations  it  can  be  said  that 
in  their  present  form,  the  proposed  agreements 
contain  no  provisions  with  respect  to  exchange 
rates  to  which  objection  has  been  raised  by  any 
European  government. 

U.S.  Cultural  Leaders  Awarded  Grants-in-Aid 

Dr.  W.  E.  Keepper,  professor  of  land  economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  received  a  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Department  of  State  to  enable  him 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Inter- American 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba, 
Costa  Rica,  to  serve  as  an  agricultural  research 
consultant.  His  work,  which  will  consist  of  in- 
stituting and  developing  a  program  of  agricul- 
tural research,  will  be  chiefly  in  the  field  of  farm 
management. 

In  addition  to  his  research  program  in  Costa 
Rica,  Dr.  Keepper  will  also  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Colombian  Government,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Institute,  in  assisting  the  International 
Coffee  Institute  of  Colombia  in  the  development 
of  an  economic  program. 

The  Department  has  also  awarded  a  grant-in- 
aid  to  Miss  Carolyn  G.  Bradley,  associate  profes- 
sor, School  of  Fine  Arts,  Ohio  State  University,  to 
enable  her  to  lecture  and  teach  for  a  period  of 
approximately  five  months  at  various  cultural 
centers  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 


area. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmation 


On  June  17,  1948,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  William  E.  DeCourcy  to  be  American  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Haiti. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  14,  1947,  p.  1192  and  Jan.  18,  1948, 
p.  93. 
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Sales  of  Surplus  Combat  Materiel  During  May  1948 

[Bdeaaed  to  the  prewi  June  22: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sales  of  surplus  combat  materiel  effected  by  the  Department  of  .Stat 
in  its  capacity  as  foreign  surplus  disposal  agent,  during  the  month  of  May  1948,  and  not  previous! 
reported  to  the  Munitions  Division  : 


Country 


Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba 

Guatemala 

Turkey 


Description  of  materiel 


Battery  of  four  each  field  artillery  trainers,  M3 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  of  radio  equipment 

Miscellaneous  cartridges,  shells,  and  rockets 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  aircraft  (C-46s  and  C-47s) 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  revolvers,  rifles,  automatic 
rifles,  bayonets,  machine  guns,  sub-machine  guns. 

Recoil  mechanism  for  37  mm.  gun,  sub-caliber  M1916,  for 
105  mm.  howitzer  M2A1. 

300  periscopes,  M3,  with  telescope;  65  periscopes,  M4,  with  tele- 
scope; 33  periscopes,  M5;  2  telescopes,  M54;  115  tank  engines, 
Continental  radial  model  W670-9A;  600  bundles  of  track 
assemblies;  miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  tank,  light  M3A3. 


Procurement  cost 


$1,  699.  02 

3,  879.  54 

271,  559.  60 

3,  600,  250.  82 

129,  184.  64 

854.  80 

1,  661,  934  79 


Bales  price 


$84.  96 

894.  66 

22,  409.  06 

83,  096.  74 

15,  000.  51 

42.  76 

83,  096.  74 


Date  of  i 
transfer 


5/20/4 
5/27/4 
5/20/4 
5/11A 
5/3/. 


U 


5/20/41 
5/26/41 


Designating  the  International  Joint  Commission — United  States  and  Canada  as  a  Public  Intel 
national  Orga  nization  Entitled  To  En  joy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and  Immunities1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  26] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
1  of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act,  approved  December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669), 
and  having  found  that  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates in  the  International  Joint  Commission — 
United  States  and  Canada,  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  signed  at 
Washington,  January  11,  1909  (36  Stat.  2448), 
I  hereby  designate  such  organization  as  a  public 
international  organization  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred 
by  the  said  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organiza- 


tion as  a  public  international  organization  withi 
the  meaning  of  the  said  International  Organize 
tions  Immunities  Act  is  not  intended  to  abridge  i 
any  respect  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immun 
ties  which  such  organization  may  have  acquire 
or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional  actioi 
This  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  N« 
9698  of  February  19,  1946,  No.  9751  of  July  1 
1946,  No.  9823  of  January  24,  1947,  No.  9863  c 
May  31,  1947,  No.  9887  of  August  22,  1947,  an 
No.  9911  of  December  19, 1947. 


1  Ex.  Or.  9972  (13  Fed.  Reg.  3573). 


The  White  House, 

June  25, 1948. 
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tomic  Energy  Issues — Continued  from,  page  11*. 

ers  of  this  Commission  are  certain  that  they  have 
solved  and  set  forth  in  their  reports  the  technical 
ramework  of  a  system  of  control  which  will  be 
atisf  actory  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  be  accepted 
|nd  implemented  by  all  nations.  .  .  . 
"I  should  like  the  Commission  to  think  of  this 
ction  by  the  majority  members  for  what  it  is — a 
■old  challenge  to  the  forces  of  reaction,  of  ignor- 
nce  and  of  timidity  to  face  up  to  the  new  concep- 
tions of  international  organization  which  recog- 
ize  the  inescapable  facts  consequent  upon  our 
Intrv  into  the  atomic  age.     .     .     ." 


Resolution  Concerning  the  International  Con- 
trol of  Atomic  Energy1 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  and  examined  the  First,  the  Sec- 
ond, and  the  Third  Reports  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Direct  8  the  Secretary -General  to  transmit  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  together  with 
the  record  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  special  concern. 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/852,  June  22,  1948. 


PUBLICATIONS 

department  of  State 

or  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address  re- 
\uests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 

i  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
\>om  the  Department  of  State. 

iermany:  Economic  Fusion  of  American  and  British 
llones  of  Occupation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
kcts  Series  1689.     Pub.  3059.     11  pp.     5#. 

.^reenient  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
"nited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
unending  the  Agreement  of  December  2,  1946 — Signed 
it  Washington  December  17,  1947;  entered  into  force 
)ecember  17,  1947. 

Tie  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States:  General  Infor- 
lation  and  Pertinent  Laws  and  Regulations,  June  1,  1948. 
>ub.  3138.     66  pp.     2(H». 

Mplomatic  List,  June  1948.  Pub.  3170.  187  pp.  30tf  a 
opy;  $3.25  a  year  domestic,  $4.50  a  year  foreign. 

Monthly  list  of  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Vashington,  with  their  addresses. 
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THE  CONGRESS 

United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  a  Post-War  Recovery 
Program:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  and  2d 
sess.,  on  United  States  foreign  policy  for  a  post-war 
recovery  program,  the  first  step  being  consideration  of 
proposals  for  a  European  Recovery  Program,  including 
H.R.  4840,  H.R.  4579,  and  similar  measures :  Part  I,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1947,  January  12,  13,  14,  15,  20,  21,  22,  27,  28,  29, 
February  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  12,  1948;  Part  2,  February  17, 
18, 19,  20,  24,  25,  26,  27,  March  2,  3,  4,  5,  8, 10, 1948.  ii,  2296 
pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  48,  84,  86,  197,  230,  412, 
476,  508,  569,  582,  584,  667,  670,  820,  832,  857,  858,  861, 
1202,  1267,  1771,  1772,  1793,  1907,  1913.] 

Question  of  Ownership  of  Captured  Horses:  Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on 
determining  the  basis  of  the  contemplated  return  to 
Hungary  of  certain  horses  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  United  States  as  captured  war  materiel ;  December  3, 
5,  8,  9,  12,  15,  18,  19,  22,  and  23,  1947.  iii,  328  pp.  [De- 
partment of  State,  22,  59,  89,  202,  314.] 

Proposed  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion Between  the  United  States  and  the  Italian  Republic : 
Hearing  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  on  a  proposed  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Italian 
Republic;  April  30,  1948.  iii,  37  pp.  [Department  of 
State,  p.  1.] 

Great  Lakes  Fisheries :  Executive  Hearings  Before  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  House 
of  Representatives,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  H.  Res.  38,  a  resolution  authorizing  investi- 
gation of  the  National  Defense  Program  as  it  relates  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries; 
June  12  and  13,  1946.  iv,  689  pp.  [Department  of  State, 
p.  10.] 

European  Interim  Aid  and  Government  and  Relief  in 
Occupied  Areas:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  European  interim  aid  and  government  and  relief  in 
occupied  areas,  ii,  914  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  108, 
157,  172,  370,  459,  555,  798.] 

Hearings  on  Proposed  Legislation  To  Curb  or  Control 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Representatives,  80th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  H.R.  4422  and  H.R.  4581 ;  Public  Law 
601  (Section  121,  Subsection  Q  (2) )  ;  February  5,  6,  9. 
10,  11,  19,  and  20,  1948.     iv,  500  pp. 

Amending  Section  32  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act :  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  on  H.R.  4903,  H.R.  5188,  and  H.R.  5200,  bills  to 
amend  section  32  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act ;  March 
8, 1948.     iii,  70  pp. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


Cooperative  Education  Programs 


by  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr. 


Democracy  is  a  system  of  government  that  places 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  civilization  and 
survival  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Its  effec- 
tiveness depends  on  the  preponderance  of  morally 
and  intellectually  responsible  individuals  in  the 
populations  that  enjoy  it.  Education,  in  turn,  is 
what  produces  responsible  individuals.  Educa- 
tion cannot  solve  today's  problems,  but  today's 
education  will  determine  the  great  issues  of  civil- 
ization or  barbarism,  plenty  or  hunger,  war  or 
peace  for  the  generations  of  tomorrow.  Those 
who  are  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  the 
moment  will  attach  no  importance  to  it,  but  those 
who  take  a  view  that  embraces  the  future  must 
invest  it  with  supreme  importance. 

The  character  of  the  education  that  any  country 
which  has  passed  the  stage  of  cultural  tutelage 
affords  to  its  new  generations  necessarily  involves 
national  traditions  and  objectives  in  so  intimate  a 
fashion  that  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  active 
determination  by  governments,  groups,  or  indi- 
viduals outside  that  country.  The  technical  means 
for  attaining  the  objectives  of  education  may  be, 
however,  a  fit  and  fruitful  subject  for  international 
exchange;  and  if  we  extend  the  word  education 
to  embrace  training  in  technical  skills,  we  have 
another  large  area  in  which  such  cooperation  may 
be  carried  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  nations 
in  a  community. 

The  components  of  the  present  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  established  as  a  federal  corpora- 
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tion  in  1947,  are  the  two  former  government 
corporations  that  respectively  bore  the  names,  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation.  Although 
separately  incorporated,  they  had  virtually  identi- 
cal boards  of  directors,  the  same  president,  over- 
lapping staffs,  and  use  of  the  same  administrative 
facilities.  The  transformation  of  the  Educational 
Foundation  into  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Institute  was  not,  therefore,  a  major  change  except 
in  appearance.  For  convenience,  it  will  be  re- 
ferred to  throughout  this  article  by  its  married 
name. 

The  Education  Division  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember 1943  to  carry  out  programs  of  cooperation 
with  other  American  republics  in  the  field  of  pre- 
university  education.  Within  that  field,  it  was 
to  be  especially  concerned  with  rural  and  agricul- 
tural education,  education  in  matters  of  health,  and 
vocational  education.  This  emphasis  is  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  relationship  among  the  re- 
spective undertakings  of  the  Institute's  three  divi- 
sions: the  Divisions  of  Food  Production  and  of 
Health  and  Sanitation,  in  addition  to  that  of  Edu- 
cation. Nutrition  is  a  factor  in  health ;  the  health 
of  farmers  is  a  factor  in  food  production ;  educa- 
tion and  specialized  training  contributes  to  health 
and  to  the  applied  science  of  agriculture.  To- 
gether, the  respective  programs  of  the  three  divi- 
sions supplement  one  another  in  giving  essential 
support  to  the  broad  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment  of  peoples.     The  education  programs  in 
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which  the  Institute  participates  are,  therefore,  part 
of  a  larger  complex. 

The  Education  Division  has  cooperated  in  pro- 
grams with  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  13  of 
the  other  American  republics.  Seven  of  these  pro- 
grams are  continuing  today:  in  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Paraguay,  and 
Peru,  respectively.  They  vary  in  their  scope  as 
well  as  in  their  scale.  Thus  the  Paraguayan  pro- 
gram is  confined  to  the  establishment  of  a  small 
vocational  school  in  Asuncion  for  the  training  of 
badly  needed  mechanics,  plumbers,  carpenters,  re- 
frigeration and  radio  engineers,  electricians,  black- 
smiths, weavers,  and  leather  workers.  Those  in 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  have  the  objective  of 
applying  specialized  educational  techniques  to  the 
Indian  populations  over  a  large  part  of  the  Andean 
highlands.  What  is  being  done  in  Bolivia  will 
serve  here  as  an  example  of  a  major  program. 

II 

The  entire  approach  to  the  education  problems 
of  the  Bolivian  Indians  has  been  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  established  systems  and  techniques 
of  education  among  urban  white  populations  are 
not  necessarily  suited  to  the  simple  culture  and 
environment  of  rural  Indians.  The  terms  of  the 
Bolivian  Indian's  environment  do  not  require  him 
to  have  a  good  background  of  European  history  or 
an  ability  to  recite  passages  from  Cicero,  but  they 
do  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  know  the  arith- 
metic of  the  market  place,  the  significance  of 
household  sanitary  precautions,  and  vegetable 
gardening. 

The  mass  of  Bolivian  Indians  live  in  a  spectacu- 
lar but  not  a  fruitful  environment.  Most  of  them 
inhabit  a  great  intermontane  plain  (the  alti- 
plano)  bounded  by  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
eastern  Andes,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  coastal 
range  on  the  other.  The  inhabitants  of  Tibet 
might  feel  at  home  here,  although  a  general  alti- 
tude of  13,000  feet  would  be  more  than  they  were 
used  to.  This  plateau  is  hard  and  stony  in  large 
parts,  so  that  the  casual  visitor  sometimes  wonders 
how  it  is  possible  to  grow  anything  on  it  besides 
the  coarse  native  grasses  on  which  herds  of  llamas 
and  sheep  subsist.  Potatoes,  however,  were 
grown  here  before  Columbus  and  are  staple  today. 
The  Indians  along  the  shore  of  that  vast  and 
lofty  lake,  Titicaca,  also  cast  their  nets  for  fish 


from  the  balsa  craft  that  they  have  used  Bince  pre 
Columbian  and  even  pre-Incan  times. 

These  Indians  were  conquered  by  the  Inca  o 
Peru  about  the  time  Columbus  was  a  boy,  am 
their  highlands  were  incorporated  into  the  Inc 
empire.  A  couple  of  generations  later,  the  whit 
men  arrived  from  Europe  and  began  to  take  ovei 
There  has  been  more  cultural  continuity  amon 
them,  however,  than  one  might  expect  after  foil 
centuries  of  white  rule.  They  still  speak  Aymar 
(or  Quechua)  as  their  native  tongue  and  have  pn 
served  much  of  their  specific  cultural  identity 
Today  they  constitute,  perhaps,  some  80  percen 
of  the  population  of  Bolivia  and  are  the  almot 
universal  element  of  the  population  outside  th 
few  cities. 

You  have  to  picture  these  Indians  living  i 
little  compounds  of  adobe  huts  and  stone  corra 
or  in  occasional  villages  scattered  up  and  down  tt 
long  altiplano  or  tucked  away  in  folds  of  the  sui 
rounding  mountains.  Not  the  least  conspicuoi 
among  the  buildings  in  any  community  is  tl 
schoolhouse.  When  the  cooperative  program  i 
Bolivia  was  undertaken  in  1945,  a  potentially  e: 
f ective  system  for  the  administration  of  these  run 
schools  had  already  been  developed  by  the  Boli' 
ians.  They  had,  in  some  areas,  been  grouped  i 
nucleos  consisting  of  several  satellite  schools  d 
pending  on  a  central  or  "nuclear"  school.  Tl 
satellite  schools  were  supervised  and,  in  fact,  a( 
ministered  by  the  nuclear  school.  This  systei 
provided  a  good  foundation  for  the  cooperate 
program  and  was  developed  forthwith.  Thei 
were  thirty-odd  nucleos  in  1945  of  from  15  to  S 
schools  apiece,  41  at  the  end  of  1946,  51  by  tl 
early  months  of  1948.  The  reforms  introduce 
under  the  program  were  disseminated  through  tl 
directors  and  teachers  in  the  nuclear  schools,  wl 
took  responsibility  for  communicating  them  1 
the  other  schools  of  the  system. 

At  the  same  time,  a  small  number  of  strateg 
cally  placed  rural  normal  schools  were  chosen  i 
training  centers  for  teachers,  directors  of  nuclei 
schools,  and  supervisors.  These  were  given  in 
proved  physical  plants,  strong  administration 
and  practice-demonstration  schools  for  the  use  < 
their  students.  A  series  of  summer  schools,  specii 
courses,  seminars,  and  "workshops"  was  carried  c 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  school  superviso: 
and  for  the  stimulation,  exchange,  and  develo] 
ment  of  ideas  among  them.    Finally,  nine  Bolivia 
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locators  were  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
trying  periods  of  intensive  training,  observation, 
r  consultation.  So  much  for  the  organization  on 
Inch  the  program  is  based. 
The  actual  contents  of  the  education  for  school 
lildren  that  has  been  developed  under  the  pro- 
rani  bear  on  the  practical  conduct  of  life  within 
le  possibilities  open  to  the  Indian  farmers  of 
Olivia.  Emphasis  is  given  to  nutrition,  health, 
H  of  clothing,  personal  and  community  hygiene; 
>  the  conservation  of  soils,  the  improvement  of 
restock,  the  development  of  home  industries,  the 
{versification  of  crops,  and  the  institution  of 
met  agriculture  methods. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  the  past,  for  the  school 
rildren  of  the  altiplano  to  arrive  at  school  hungry 
t'ter  walking  long  distances,  to  sit  through  the 
•hool  day  without  food,  and  to  make  the  long 
alk  home  again  on  stomachs  still  empty.  Un- 
ar  the  program,  the  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Educa- 
on  and  the  Institute  have  been  providing  for  the 
reparation,  in  the  schools,  of  breakfasts  and,  in 
>me  cases,  of  lunches.  Alleviation  of  hunger 
angs  is  only  one  purpose.  The  educational  pur- 
D8e  lies  in  the  occasion  this  gives  to  educate  the 
lildren  in  the  preparation  of  well-balanced  meals, 
i  the  principles  of  nutrition,  and  in  methods  of 
orage  and  preservation.  They  learn  by  doing. 
They  also  learn  hygiene  by  doing.  Through  the 
operative  efforts  of  the  children  and  the  adults 
F  their  families,  latrines  are  built,  not  only  on  the 
•hool  grounds  but  on  individual  farms  as  well, 
ther  projects  of  this  sort  include  whitewashing 
le  interiors  of  dwellings  and  painting  them  with  a 
)lution  containing  DDT,  exclusion  of  farm  ani- 
als  from  the  interiors  of  homes,  drainage,  the 
rotection  of  water  supplies,  and  so  on. 
The  three  R's  are  also  taught  but  with  specific 
'ference  to  the  environment  in  which  they  find 
leir  use.  The  primers  and  readers  by  which  the 
did  learns  to  read  contain  accounts  of  the  scenery 
F  the  altiplano,  of  his  own  home  life,  of  farms 
id  markets  and  schools  that  he  recognizes.  His 
•ithmetic  is  based  on  the  measurements  of  his 
irental  farm,  on  the  census  of  its  animals,  and 
i  the  weights  and  prices  that  govern  transactions 
i  'he  local  markets.  The  slyness  of  his  mentors 
manifested  by  insinuating  into  these  texts  little 
-  about  the  principles  of  agriculture  and 
ood  health. 


Now  all  this  is  not  something  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  rural  teachers  of  Bolivia  by  the 
Bolivian  and  United  States  experts  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  program.  In  great  degree,  the 
teachers  have  themselves  worked  out  the  new  cur- 
riculum and  put  it  into  practice.  The  experts  have 
provided  much  of  the  organization  and  the  stimu- 
lus and  have  served  as  catalytic  agents  in  bringing 
about  the  combination  of  ideas.  They  have  also, 
of  course,  made  suggestions  of  their  own.  One  of 
the  products  of  the  "workshops"  in  which  the 
teachers  and  directors  have  participated  is  a  Guia 
Diddctica,  or  teacher's  manual,  embodying  the 
ideas  developed  in  common.  This  Guia  has  been 
printed  and  placed  in  use  officially,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  final.  The  intention  is  that  it  shall  undergo 
frequent  revision  in  the  light  of  experience  gained 
from  its  use. 

For  the  most  part  the  teachers  must  work  with 
few  and  simple  materials  of  instruction,  locally 
devised  and  locally  produced.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  some  sophisticated  modern  methods  of  in- 
struction are  not  also  in  use  under  the  program — 
slides,  motion  pictures,  recordings.  Although 
their  use  is  generally  confined  to  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  normal  schools  and  "workshops"  they 
are  often  brought  to  individual  schools  by  means 
of  sound-trucks. 

Ostensibly,  the  sole  objective  of  the  education 
program  in  Bolivia  is  the  education  of  children  in 
the  rural  Indian  communities.  Actually,  its  ob- 
jective embraces  each  community  as  a  whole.  It 
reaches  out  to  the  adults  through  the  children. 
The  rural  school,  for  this  purpose,  is  conceived  to 
be  the  center  of  the  community,  and  is  developed 
as  such.  The  mechanics  of  dissemination  take  the 
form  of  rural  school  clubs  (clubs  escolares  cam- 
pesinos),  similar  to  our  4-H  Clubs,  and  parent- 
teacher  associations.  By  these  means,  and  others, 
the  adults  are  drawn  into  the  beneficent  processes 
of  learning  and  are  given  some  chance  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  children  in  matters  of  hygiene, 
agriculture,  and  other  aspects  of  a  healthy  com- 
munity life. 

Ill 

Neither  the  Andes  nor  the  Indians  stop  at  the 
borders  of  Bolivia.  They  continue  into  Peru  and 
into  Ecuador,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  Institute  is  cooperating  with 
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the  respective  Ministries  of  Education  in  programs 
similar  to  that  in  Bolivia.  Common  problems 
argue  common  solutions  and  a  common  search  for 
solutions.  The  result  is  that  inter- American  co- 
operation has  developed  some  ramifications  here 
beyond  the  bilateral.  Some  years  ago  the  present 
President  of  Peru,  then  Minister  to  Bolivia,  sug- 
gested that  the  two  countries  develop  a  common 
plan  for  the  education  of  their  altiplano  popula- 
tions. The  suggestion  was  not  translated  into  im- 
mediate action.  Most  of  us  have  learned  that  the 
scope  and  stress  of  daily  governmental  affairs  is 
such  that  suggestions  and  proposals,  like  the  seeds 
of  plants,  must  often  lie  dormant  for  some  time 
before  they  begin  to  put  forth.  After  the  coopera- 
tive education  programs  were  inaugurated  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  in  connection  with  them,  the 
President's  suggestion  demonstrated  its  viability 
in  the  form  of  a  meeting  between  the  Ministers  of 
Education  of  the  two  republics.  These  two  Min- 
isters proceeded  to  call  the  Ministers  of  Health 
and  of  Agriculture,  Peruvian  and  Bolivian,  into 
consultation  with  them,  and  the  upshot  was  Boli- 
vian-Peruvian cooperation  in  the  respective  pro- 
grams of  education.    Later,  Ecuador  joined  in. 

Educators  and  administrators  of  these  three 
South  American  republics  have  since  participated 
together  in  "workshops"  and  similar  enterprises. 
They  have  established  the  practice  of  exchanging 
information  on  school  laws,  curricula,  teaching 
materials,  and  teacher's  manuals.  The  result  has 
been  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  measures 
taken  in  each  country  by  the  contributions  of  the 
others.  This  is  a  worthwhile  and  admirable  ex- 
ample of  how  nations  can  live  together  construc- 
tively. It  is,  albeit  on  a  very  small  scale,  the  kind 
of  thing  on  which  peace,  understanding,  and  pros- 
perity depend. 

The  Education  Division  has  also  cooperated  in 
programs  of  rural  education,  varying  in  scale  and 
emphasis  from  country  to  country,  in  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  and 
Honduras.  In  some  of  these,  activities  have  been 
confined  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  normal 
schools ;  in  others  the  programs  have  been  special- 
ized and  vocational.  Both  the  Panamanian  and 
Paraguayan  programs  have  been  exclusively  voca- 
tional.    The  program  in  Brazil  has  been  two  fold : 

1  Bulletin  of  May  23, 1948,  p.  659 ;  June  13,  p.  758 ;  June 
27,  p.  819. 
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vocational  agriculture  carried  on  in  cooperatio 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  trade  an 
industrial  education  in  cooperation  with  the  Minii 
try  of  Education.  The  Chilean  program  has  opei 
ated  within  the  broad  field  of  secondary  educatioi 
The  program  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wj 
directed  at  vocational  education,  physical  educj 
tion,  and  the  teaching  of  English. 

IV 

This  concludes  the  last  in  a  series  of  four  articli 
on  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  i 
activities  as  expressions  of  United  States  foreig 
policy.1  The  first  established  the  general  settin 
and  significance ;  the  others  have  given  a  summai 
view  of  what  is  actually  being  done  by  the  specii 
cooperative  devices  in  the  development  of  agr 
culture,  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  sanitatio: 
and  in  education. 

Returning  now,  for  a  final  moment,  to  the  moc 
and  matter  of  the  first  article,  I  draw  attention  1 
one  essential  feature  of  all  this  work  that  has  n< 
yet  proved  and  justified  itself.  These  progran 
are  essentially  long-range.  Inaugurating  them 
like  planting  so  many  fruit  trees.  It  implies  o] 
timism  with  respect  to  one's  ability  to  contini 
their  cultivation  over  the  years  until  they  come  i 
full  fruition.  The  simile  is,  of  course,  exaggerate 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  these  program 
The  mere  fact  of  constructive  cooperation  amor 
nations  yields  immediate  results  in  closer  inte 
national  understanding  and  friendship.  It  repr 
sents  in  itself  a  reduction  of  international  barrier 
But  the  solid  aim  of  an  agriculture  program,  aft< 
all,  is  permanently  to  develop  and  strengthen  t] 
agriculture  of  a  nation.  Actual  f  ruit  trees  may  1 
involved.  There  are  processes  of  growth  that  mu 
have  their  time.  Sanitation  is  more  quickly  a 
complished,  in  most  cases,  but  it  cannot  be  permi 
nent  unless,  concurrently,  there  is  an  implantatic 
of  certain  ideas  and  attitudes  among  the  popul: 
tions  to  be  protected,  who  must  at  least  know  ho 
to  protect  themselves.  Education,  especially,  pu 
the  future  under  tribute  to  the  present. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  modern  go1 
ernments,  with  the  changing  stresses  and  viciss 
tudes  to  which  they  are  subject,  can  maintain  the 
course  in  such  matters  over  a  sufficient  period  ( 
years.  The  success  of  what  has  already  been  doi 
can  best  be  judged  by  the  generation  that  follov 
our  own. 
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he  European  Recovery  Program  Agreements — A  New  International  Era 


BY  ERNEST  A.  GROSS1 

Legal  Adviser 


It  is  fitting  that  an  association  of  lawyers  which 
ponsored  the  European  Recovery  Program  prior 
j  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  should  be  the  first 
3  hold  public  discussion  of  a  vital  phase  of  the 
rogram  now  about  to  get  under  way.  Certainly, 
le  expenditure  of  billions  and  the  provision  of 

vast  tonnage  of  supplies  moving  across  the  seas 
>  thought  of,  by  many  of  our  citizens,  as  the 
hole  of  the  "Marshall  Plan".  A  giant  market, 
itli  some  goods  marked  "free"  and  others  "loan", 
lthough  frightening  by  its  size,  makes  a  ready 
»ental  image.  But  the  Erp  is  a  recovery  pro- 
Tam.  not  a  grocery  business.  And  the  spend- 
ig  of  billions,  and  the  moving  of  supplies  through 
nending  pipe  lines  of  warehouses  and  ships  is 
ot  unprecedented;  it  has  happened  on  an  un- 
naginable  scale  twice  in  our  own  lifetime,  but  the 
bjective  each  time  was  victory  in  war,  not  re- 
overy  in  peace. 

The  vital  phase  of  the  program  now  about  to 
et  under  way,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  the 
ystem  of  bilateral  agreements  which  next  week 
rill  introduce  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
Europe.  These  agreements,  unique  in  the  history 
f  dealings  between  modern  states,  can  be  the 
machine  for  genuine  economic  cooperation  and 
ecovery,  or  they  can  be  the  instruments  of  deep 
nternational  rancor  and  friction.  It  is  for  this 
eason  that  the  problems  these  agreements  will  Cre- 
te should  be  discussed  candidly  now,  and  that 
hey  should  be  discussed  by  lawyers,  trained  to 
he  legal  tradition  of  interpreting  agreements  in 
he  lijrht  of  their  objectives  and  applying  the 
ule  of  reason  and  the  common-sense  test  of  good 
aith. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
ach  participating  European  country  crystallizes 
he  basic  purpose  of  the  program:  we  shall  help 
European  nations  to  help  themselves  to  recovery 
n  such  a  way  as  to  become  independent  of  out- 
ide  assistance.  Lest  there  be  any  misunder- 
tanding  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professed  objective 
D  this  regard,  each  agreement  explicitly  sets  this 
orth  at  the  very  outset.  In  solemn  covenant 
>etween  ourselves  and  each  sovereign  European 
>articipant,  we  thus  refute  the  charge  frequently 
nade  by  opponents  of  the  program,  and  key  noted 
tj  the  declaration  adopted  at  the  first  meeting 
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of  the  Cominform  that  the  Marshall  Plan  is  but 
the  European  subsection  of  a  general  United 
States  plan  for  global  expansion. 

The  agreements  crystallize  the  conditions  of 
our  assistance  as  well  as  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  itself  provides  that  the 
continuity  of  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon  con- 
tinuity of  cooperation  among  the  participating 
countries.  But  "cooperation"  is  a  rubbery  yard- 
stick, as  the  usages  of  police  states  make  clear. 
Hence,  the  democratic  governments,  genuinely  de- 
sirous of  finding  effective  measures  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  in  order  to  achieve  recovery,  met  to- 
gether and  exchanged  pledges  among  each  other, 
which  were  embodied  in  the  historic  report  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
September  1947.2 

However,  the  United  States  was  neither  a  mem- 
ber of  the  European  Committee  nor  a  party  to 
its  reciprocal  pledges.  That  Committee,  and  its 
successor,  the  Organisation  for  European  Econom- 
ic Co-operation,  has  been  and  will  remain  an 
organization  of  European  countries  dedicated  to 
"close  and  lasting  cooperation"  as  well  as  to  the 
immediate  task  of  developing  and  carrying  out  a 
joint  recovery  program.  I  underscore,  as  well  as 
quote,  the  phrase  "close  and  lasting  cooperation", 
from  the  charter  of  the  organization. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  although  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  could 
be  born  and  even,  perhaps,  survive  as  an  organ 
of  lasting  European  cooperation  without  tempo- 
rary United  States  economic  assistance,  it  could 
not  possibly  serve  its  essential  immediate  purpose 
of  accomplishing  a  recovery  program  without  the 
ingredients  for  European  recovery.  The  dollar 
transfusion  is  no  mere  act  of  charity :  it  is  a  gift 
of  life  itself.  More  than  that,  as  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  said  in  its  Report, 
"free  institutions  and  genuine  independence  can- 
not perish  in  Europe  and  be  secure  in  the  rest  of 
the  world". 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  New  Tork  State  Bar 
Association,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  July  2,  1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  Department  of  State  publications  2930  and  2952. 
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But  the  American  people — all  of  us — are  tired 
of  generalities,  skeptical  of  slogans,  and  above  all, 
fed  up  with  rat-hole  relief.  The  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government  in  submitting  the  program  and 
the  Legislative  branch  in  approving  it,  insisted, 
in  the  words  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  "primary  emphasis"  must  be  placed 
"on  encouraging  the  participating  nations  to  help 
themselves  and  each  other",  and  that  "the  success 
of  the  program  rests  upon  the  willingness  and 
good  faith  of  these  countries  in  carrying  out  their 
pledges"  to  that  end. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
convinced,  as  this  association  must  have  been  con- 
vinced in  endorsing  the  program,  that  "the  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  confronted  with  a  world  so  unbalanced 
and  hostile  as  to  present  almost  insuperable  bur- 
dens to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  if  Europe  is  not  once  more  rendered  free 
and  adequately  strong,  both  in  its  political  and 
economic  life".  (I  have  again  quoted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.) 

This  is  the  purpose  and  the  setting  against  which 
we  are  discussing  the  bilateral  agreements  which  I 
have  said  hit  roduce  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
participating  countries  of  Europe.  These  agree- 
ments respect  the  dignity  of  the  participating 
countries  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  and  give 
assurance  that  our  assistance  will  be  used  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  However,  like  all  com- 
pacts or  basic  charters  they  must  be  appraised,  in- 
terpreted, and  applied  in  the  light  of  the  vast  pur- 
poses which  they  are  intended  to  achieve.  The 
undertakings  of  the  participating  nations  burrow 
deep  into  the  internal  economy  of  each  country,  in- 
timately affecting  the  daily  lives  of  the  250  million 
inhabitants  of  western  Europe. 

Never  before  in  history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
any  nation  undertaken  by  solemn  international 
agreement  to  use  its  best  endeavors  "to  adopt  or 
maintain  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  efficient 
and  practical  use  of  all  the  resources  available  to 
it" ;  "to  promote  the  development  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  on  a  sound  economic 
basis";  and  "to  stabilize  its  currency,  establish  or 
maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange,  balance  its  gov- 
ernmental budget  as  soon  as  practicable,  create  or 
maintain  internal  financial  stability". 

Undertakings  of  this  magnitude  surely  require 
a  mature  and  reasoned  appraisal,  comparable  in 
many  respects  to  the  judicial  approach  toward  the 
application  of  constitutional  doctrines  of  due  proc- 
ess, interstate  commerce,  or  freedom  of  contract. 
Our  responsibility  for  realistic  and  wise  interpre- 
tation is  as  solemn  as  is  the  duty  of  each  signatory 
to  discharge  its  undertakings  with  unchallengeable 
good  faith.  And  that  responsibility  on  our  part, 
which  is  an  inevitable  corollary  of  our  position  of 


leadership,  is  in  some  measure  in  the  custody  of  th 
bar  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  that  these  agreements  can  be  instru 
ments  of  genuine  cooperation  on  a  scale  never  b€ 
fore  attempted  or  that  they  can  bring  about  seriou 
international  misunderstandings  and  frictior 
The  latter  will  be  a  danger  only  to  the  extent  w 
Americans  fail  to  understand  that,  as  is  true  of  al 
basic  charters,  these  agreements  are  essentially  be 
tween  peoples,  not  governments.  And  we  bear 
responsibility  for  wise  interpretation  and  applica 
tion  of  the  agreements  not  merely  because  they  em 
body  the  general,  basic  undertakings  to  which 
have  already  referred. 

In  addition,  the  participating  countries  mak 
commitments  of  a  more  specific  nature  which 
shall  illustrate  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  under 
lining  the  necessity  of  appreciating  fully  that  thes 
agreements  do  in  fact  represent  a  new  pattern  ii 
our  international  relations. 

Each  country  undertakes,  with  respect  to  assist 
ance  provided  on  a  grant  basis,  to  deposit  in  a  spe 
cial  account  the  local  currency  equivalent  of  th 
value  of  our  assistance.  Thereafter,  that  countr 
may  make  expenditures  from  the  account  only  h 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

In  general,  such  expenditures  are  to  take  infc 
account  the  need  for  promoting  internal  mone 
tary  and  financial  stabilization  in  the  participat 
ing  country,  the  stimulation  of  productive  activit; 
and  international  trade,  and  the  development  o 
new  resources  required  not  only  by  the  participat 
ing  country  but  also  by  ourselves.  The  agree 
ments  also  provide  that  the  fund  may  be  used  fo 
the  effective  retirement  of  the  national  debt  of  eacl 
participating  country.  Inasmuch  as  the  Congres 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  five  billion  dol 
lars  during  the  first  twelve  months,  of  which  ove 
half  probably  will  be  made  available  on  a  gran 
basis,  the  impact  upon  the  internal  economy  o 
many  of  the  participating  countries  through  th 
administration  of  these  funds  becomes  clear.  Th 
United  States  will  have  a  voice  in  the  expenditun 
by  participating  countries  of  amounts  of  local  cur 
rency  which  in  certain  instances  may  well  exceec 
the  total  value  of  the  currency  in  circulation  in  th< 
country  concerned. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  local  cur 
rency  deposits  may  be  expended  for  the  explora 
tion  and  development  of  materials  required  by  thi: 
country.  There  are  additional  provisions  in  thi 
agreements  which  require  participating  countrie: 
to  facilitate  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  method  o: 
transfer  to  the  United  States  for  stockpiling  oi 
other  purposes  of  materials  available  in  such  coun 
try  and  required  by  the  United  States.  Th« 
quantities  to  be  available  for  transfer  are  to  bt 
agreed  to  between  the  two  governments  with  dut 
regard  for  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticipating country  for  its  domestic  use  and  com- 
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mercial  export  of  such  materials.  The  agreements 
al-o  contemplate  future  subsidiary  agreements 
according  suitable  protection  to  the  right  of  access 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
corporation  or  other  association  created  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  development  of 
raw  materials  within  participating  countries  on 
terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those  afforded  to 
the  nationals  of  the  participating  country  con- 
cerned. 'This  provision  extends  an  "open  door" 
policy  in  a  strictly  modern  sense,  and  will  be  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  which  will  neither  injure  the 
economy  of  the  participating  country  concerned, 
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nor  hamper  the  accomplishment  of  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

These  illustrative  examples,  drawn  from  the 
agreements,  will  suffice  to  show  to  the  members  of 
the  association  the  gravity  of  the  general  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  freely  undertaken  by  sov- 
ereign states.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  first  group 
to  discuss  this  matter  publicly.  I  am  certain  that' 
as  operations  under  the  agreements  get  under  way, 
as  problems  of  their  application  and  interpreta- 
tion arise,  and  as  the  objectives  of  the  undertakings 
come  closer  to  fruition,  this  association  will  lead 
the  way  to  clearer  and  fuller  public  understanding. 


Economic  Cooperation  Agreement  With  Italy  Signed 


SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENT 


The  preamble  recites  the  general  purposes  of 
1  the  recovery  program  and  the  objectives  which  the 
i  United  States  Congress  had  in  mind  in  enacting 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

In  article  I,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  states  its  intention  to  furnish  assistance  to 
Italy  within  the  terms  set  by  the  Congress.  The 
undertaking  of  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  necessity  of  United  States  approval  of 
all  assistance  and  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  aid  at  any  time  in  accordance  with 
the  act.  The  Government  of  Italy  undertakes  gen- 
erally to  exert  sustained  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
recovery  program.  The  third  paragraph  contains 
an  undertaking  by  Italy  that  in  cases  where  sup- 
plies are  procured  outside  the  United  States  with 
Eca  2  funds,  Italy  will  cooperate  with  any  arrange- 
ments which  the  United  States  may  make  to  insure 
the  use  of  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  dollar 
proceeds  for  private  trade  and  financial  trans- 
actions with  the  United  States. 

Article  II  contains  the  general  undertakings 
which  are  closely  parallel  to  the  mutual  pledges 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Co-operation  issued  Septem- 
ber 1947  and  in  the  Paris  convention  of  April  16, 
1948.  These  undertakings  include  agreement  by 
Italy  to  make  efficient  and  practical  use  of  all  its 
resources  including  aid  made  available  under  the 
ery  program,  to  mobilize  assets  in  the  United 
States  belonging  to  Italians,  to  promote  produc- 
tion, to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  establish 
financial  stability,  and  to  further  the  increase  of 
trade.  There  are  additional  undertakings  to  co- 
operate in  arrangements  to  make  full  use  of  the 
manpower  available  in  Europe  and  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  restrictive  business  practices,  such 
rtels,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  achievement  of  the  recovery  program. 
Article  III  provides  for  the  consultation  be- 


tween the  two  Governments  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  United  States  may,  under  section 
111(b)  (3)  of  the  act,  guarantee  the  convertibility 
into  dollars  of  new  private  American  investments 
in  projects  in  Italy  approved  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

Article  IV  relates  to  the  deposits  of  the  local 
currency  counterpart  of  assistance  made  available 
to  Italy  as  a  grant.  The  Italian  Government  will 
establish  a  special  account  to  which  there  will  be 
credited  the  lira  equivalent  of  the  dollar  cost  of 


Signing  of  the  First  of  the  Agreements 

The  first  of  the  economic  cooperation 
agreements  under  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948  were  signed  June  28  in 
Dublin  and  Rome.  It  is  expected  that  the 
agreements  with  most  of  the  other  partici- 
pating countries  will  be  signed  this  week 
and  will  be  closely  similar.  Announce- 
ments concerning  signing  of  the  other 
agreements  will  be  made  in  the  respective 
capitals  and  in  Washington. 

The  agreements  parallel  the  convention 
for  European  economic  recovery  which 
was  signed  in  Paris  by  the  participating 
countries  on  April  16,  1948,  and  in  addi- 
tion establish  the  framework  of  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  within  which 
assistance  under  the  program  will  be  car- 
ried out.  The  general  nature  of  the  agree- 
ments follows  the  provisions  of  section 
115  (b)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 


Released  to  the  press  June  28,  1948. 
'Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 


Ju/y    11,    1948 
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United  States  grants.  These  lire  will  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  United  States  in 
Italy  arising  under  the  program,  for  the  internal 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  relief  packages  and 
for  other  purposes  agreed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, including  the  development  of  productive 
capacity  within  Italy,  exploration  for  and  the  de- 
velopment of  production  of  materials  of  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  be  deficient,  the  retirement 
of  the  national  debt,  and  other  noninflationary 
purposes. 

Under  article  V  Italy  agrees  to  work  out  with 
the  United  States  arrangements  by  which  the 
United  States  can  obtain  increased  quantities  of 
materials  needed  because  of  deficiencies  or  poten- 
tial deficiencies  in  United  States  resources.  De- 
tailed arrangements  with  regard  to  specific 
materials  are  to  be  made  later  under  this  article. 

Under  article  VI  Italy  agrees  to  cooperate  in 
facilitating  American  travel  to  Italy  and  also 
agrees  to  negotiate  subsequent  agreements  regard- 
ing free  entry  of  relief  supplies,  including  private 
relief  packages,  to  Italy. 

Under  article  VII  Italy  agrees  to  furnish  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  full  informa- 
tion necessary  for  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
recovery  program.  In  addition  the  two  Govern- 
ments agree  to  consult  at  the  request  of  either  one 
regarding  any  matters  arising  out  of  the  agreement. 

Article  VIII  recognizes  the  necessity  of  full 
publicity — particularly  in  Europe — for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
States. 

Article  IX  makes  provision  for  a  special  mission 
to  carry  out  United  States  responsibilities  in  Italy 
under  the  agreement,  including  the  observation 
and  review  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  and 
further  makes  provision  for  appropriate  status 
for  the  joint  congressional  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  and  its  staff. 

Article  X  provides  for  arbitration  of  claims 
arising  as  a  consequence  of  governmental  meas- 


ures. Such  claims  may  be  presented  either  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  or  a  mutually 
agreed  arbitral  tribunal.  Although  Italy  is  not  a 
member  of  the  International  Court  it  agrees  to 
submit  to  its  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  addi- 
tionally agreed  that  when  Italy  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Court,  the  undertaking  will  be  reciprocal 
as  it  is  in  the  cases  of  countries  which  have  already 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  It  ia 
made  clear  that  the  submission  of  claims  under 
this  paragraph  will  depend  upon  there  having  been 
an  exhaustion  of  the  remedies  available  in  the  es- 
tablished courts  within  the  respective  countries. 

Under  article  XII  the  agreement  remains  in 
force  until  June  30, 1953,  a  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  projected  four-year  program.  This  will 
allow  a  period  after  assistance  ceases  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  many  operating  matters  which  re- 
sult from  assistance.  There  is  a  further  provision 
that  if  either  Government  considers  that  there  has 
been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  basic  assumption 
underlying  the  agreement,  as  for  example,  a  ter- 
mination of  assistance  at  a  date  earlier  than  an- 
ticipated, the  Governments  shall  consult  as  to 
whether  the  agreement  should  be  modified  or  ter- 
minated. If  there  is  not  agreement  on  this  point, 
a  six  months'  notice  of  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment may  be  given.  Such  termination,  however, 
would  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  The  agreement  with  regard  to  scarce  ma- 
terials continues  for  two  years  from  the  notice  of 
termination ; 

(b)  The  provision  relating  to  the  local  currency 
deposits  remains  in  effect  until  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  disposition  of  such  deposits ;  and 

(c)  Any  subsidiary  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  relating  to  scarce  materials 
will  be  governed  by  their  own  terms. 

It  is  provided  that  the  agreement  will  be  regis- 
tered with  the  United  Nations. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 


PREAMBLE 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy: 

Recognizing  that  the  restoration  or  maintenance  in 
European  countries  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free 
institutions,  and  genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon 
the  establishment  of  sound  economic  conditions,  stable 
international  economic  relationships,  and  the  achievement 
by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a  healthy  economy  in- 
dependent of  extraordinary  outside  assistance; 

Recognizing   that   a  strong  and  prosperous   European 
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economy  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations; 

Considering  that  the  achievement  of  such  conditions 
calls  for  a  European  recovery  plan  of  self  help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  open  to  all  nations  which  cooperate  in  such 
a  plan,  based  upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade,  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  in- 
ternal financial  stability  and  the  development  of  economic 
cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and 
maintain  valid  rates  of  exchange  and  to  reduce  trade 
barriers ; 

Considering  that  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  the 
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lovernment  of  Italy  has  joined  with  other  like  minded 
unions  in  a  Convention  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
h>n  signed  at  Paris  on  April  16,  1948  under  which  the 
jgnatories  of  that  Convention  agreed  to  undertake  as 

iheir  immediate  task  the  elaboration  and  execution  of  a 
oint  recovery  program,  and  that  the  Government  of  Italy 
s  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  European  Economic 

■Cooperation  created  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that 

Convention ; 

|  Considering  also  that,  in  furtherance  of  these  principles, 
he  Government  of  the  United   States  of  America   has 

enacted  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  providing 

Tor  the  furnishing  of  assistance  by  the  United  States  of 

Vmerica  to  nations  participating  in  a  joint  program  for 

European  recovery,  in  order  to  enable  such  nations  through 
heir  own  individual  and  concerted  efforts  to  become  in- 

lependent  of  extraordinary  outside  economic  assistance; 
Taking  note  that  the  Government  of  Italy  has  already 

'ipressed  its  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  govern 
he  furnishing  of  assistance  by  the  Government  of  the 

"Jnited  States  of  America  under  the  Economic  Coopera- 
ion  Act  of  1948,  the  receipt  of  such  assistance  by  Italy, 

ind  the  measures  which  the  two  Governments  will  take 
ndividually  and  together  in  furthering  the  recovery  of 

Italy  as  an  integral  part  of  the  joint  program  for  European 

Recovery ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  I.   Assistance  and   Cooperation 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
undertakes  to  assist  Italy  by  making  available  to  the 
government  of  Italy  or  to  any  person,  agency  or  organ- 
isation designated  by  the  latter  Government,  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  requested  by  it  and  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Government 
if  the  United  States  of  America  will  furnish  this  assistance 
under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  termination  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948,  Acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
:hereto  and  Appropriation  Acts  thereunder,  and  will  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  Italy  only  such  commodi- 
ties, services  and  other  assistance  as  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  by  such  Acts. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy,  acting  individually  and 
through  the  Organization  of  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, consistently  with  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  signed  at  Paris  on  April  16,  1948  will 
?xert  sustained  efforts  in  common  with  other  participating 
countries  speedily  to  achieve  through  a  Joint  Recovery 
Program  economic  conditions  in  Europe  essential  to  lasting 
peace  and  prosperity  and  to  enable  the  countries  of  Europe 
participating  in  such  a  Joint  Recovery  Program  to  become 
independent  of  extraordinary  outside  economic  assistance 
within  the  period  of  this  agreement.  The  Government  of 
Italy  reaffirms  its  intention  to  take  action  to  carry  out  the 
orovisions  of  the  general  obligations  of  the  Convention  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  to  continue  to  participate 
Ktively  in  the  work  of  the  Organization  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  and  to  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 

3.  With  respect  to  assistance  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy  and  procured 
from  areas  outside  the  United  States  of  America,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  the  Government  of  Italy  will 
cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ensuring  that  procurement  will  be  effected  at 
reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms,  and  so  as  to 
arrange  that  the  dollars  thereby  made  available  to  the 
country  from  which  the  assistance  is  procured  are  used  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  any  arrangements  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  such 
country. 
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Article  It.  General  Undertaking 

1.  In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  recovery  through 
the  employment  of  assistance  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Government  of 
Italy  will  use  its  best  endeavors ; 

(A)  To  adopt  or  maintain  the  measures  necessary  to 
ensure  efficient  and  practical  use  of  all  the  resources  avail- 
able to  it,  including 

1 )  Such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  commodities  and  services  obtained  with  assistance 
furnished  under  this  Agreement  are  used  for  purposes 
consistent  with  this  Agreement  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  the  general  purposes  outlined  in  the  schedules  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  of  Italy  in  support  of  the  re- 
quirements of  assistance  to  be  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

2)  The  observation  and  review  of  the  use  of  such 
resources  through  an  effective  followup  system  approved 
by  the  Organization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 
and 

3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  measures  to.  locate, 
identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use  in  furtherance  of 
the  joint  program  for  European  Recovery  assets,  and  earn- 
ings therefrom,  which  belong  to  nationals  of  Italy  and 
which  are  situated  within  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories  or  possessions.  Nothing  in  this  clause  im- 
poses any  obligation  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  assist  in  carrying  out  such  measures 
or  on  the  Government  of  Italy  to  dispose  of  such  assets. 

(B)  To  promote  the  development  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  on  a  sound  economic  basis ;  to  achieve 
such  production  targets  as  may  be  established  through  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation ;  and 
when  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  communicate  to  that  Government  detailed  pro- 
posals for  specific  projects  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  and  to  be  undertaken  in  substantial  part  with 
assistance  made  available  pursuant  to  this  agreement  in- 
cluding whenever  practicable  projects  for  increased  pro- 
duction of  food,  steel  and  transportation  facilities ;  and 

(C)  To  stabilize  its  currency,  establish  or  maintain  a 
valid  rate  of  exchange,  balance  its  governmental  budget 
as  soon  as  practicable,  create  or  maintain  internal  finan- 
cial stability,  and  generally  restore  or  maintain  confidence 
in  its  monetary  system ;  and 

(D)  To  cooperate  with  other  participating  countries  in 
facilitating  and  stimulating  an  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  among  the  participating  countries  and  with  other 
countries  and  in  reducing  public  and  private  barriers  to 
trade  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries. 

2.  Taking  into  account  Article  8  of  the  Convention  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  looking  toward  the  full 
and  effective  use  of  manpower  available  in  the  various 
participating  countries,  the  Government  of  Italy,  with  due 
regard  for  the  urgency  and  importance  of  its  own  problem 
of  surplus  manpower,  will  accord  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  proposals  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  directed  to  the  largest  prac- 
ticable utilization  of  manpower  available  in  any  of  the 
participating  countries  in  furtherance  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  agreement. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  take  the  measures 
which  it  deems  appropriate,  and  will  cooperate  with  other 
participating  countries,  to  prevent,  on  the  part  of  private 
or  public  commercial  enterprises,  business  practices  or 
business  arrangements  affecting  international  trade  which 
restrain  competition,  limit  access  to  markets  or  foster 
monopolistic  control  whenever  such  practices  or  arrange- 
ments have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  achievement 
of  the  Joint  Program  of  European  recovery ; 

Article  III.  Guaranties 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  Government, 
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consult  respecting  projects  in  Italy  proposed  by  nationals 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  with  regard  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
appropriately  make  guaranties  of  currency  transfer  under 
Section  111  (&)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy  agrees  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  makes  payment  in 
United  States  dollars  to  any  person  under  such  a  guaranty, 
any  lire  or  credits  in  lire,  assigned  or  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
that  Section  shall  be  recognized  as  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Article  IV.   Local  Currency 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  assistance  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  on  a  grant  basis. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  establish  a  special 
account  in  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  (hereinafter  called  the  Special  Account) 
and  will  make  deposits  in  lire  to  this  account  as  follows : 

(a)  The  unencumbered  balance  at  the  close  of  business 
on  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement  in  the 
special  accounts  in  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  established  pursuant  to  the  Agreements 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Italy  made  on  July  4,  1947  and 
on  January  3, 1948  and  any  further  sums  which  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required  by  such  agreements  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  special  accounts.  It  is  understood  that 
Subsection  (e)  of  Section  114  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948  constitutes  the  approval  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  such  balances,  referred 
to  in  those  Agreements. 

(5)  The  unencumbered  balances  of  the  deposits  made 
by  the  Government  of  Italy  pursuant  to  the  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  two  Governments  dated  April  20,  1948. 

(c)  Amounts  commensurate  with  the  indicated  dollar 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  commodities,  services  and  technical  information  (in- 
cluding any  costs  of  processing,  storing,  transporting,  re- 
pairing or  other  services  incident  thereto)  made  available 
to  Italy  on  a  grant  basis  by  any  means  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  less,  however,  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  made  pursuant  to  the  exchange 
of  notes  referred  to  in  Subparagraph  (&).  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  from  time  to 
time  notify  the  Government  of  Italy  of  the  indicated  dollar 
cost  of  any  such  commodities,  services  and  technical  in- 
formation, and  the  Government  of  Italy  will  thereupon 
deposit  in  the  Special  Account  a  commensurate  amount  of 
lire  computed  at  a  rate  of  exchange  which  shall  be  the  par 
value  agreed  at  such  time  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund;  provided  that  this  agreed  value  is  the  single  rate 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  dollars  for  imports  into  Italy. 
If  at  the  time  of  notification  a  par  value  for  the  lira  is 
agreed  with  the  Fund  and  there  are  one  or  more  other 
rates  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  dollars  for  imports  into 
Italy,  or,  if  at  the  time  of  notification  no  par  value  for  the 
lira  is  agreed  with  the  Fund,  the  rate  or  rates  for  this 
particular  purpose  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Government  of  Italy  may  at  any 
time  make  advance  deposits  in  the  Special  Account  which 
shall  be  credited  against  subsequent  notifications  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
from  time  to  time  notify  the  Government  of  Italy  of  its 
requirements    for    administrative    expenditures    in    lire 


within  Italy  incident  to  operations  under  the  Economii 
<  'ooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  the  Government  of  Italy  wil 
thereupon  make  such  sums  available  out  of  any  balance! 
in  the  Special  Account  in  the  manner  requested  by  th< 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  thi 
notification. 

4.  Five  jjercent  of  each  deposit  made  pursuant  to  thi 
Article  in  respect  of  assistance  furnished  under  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  shall  be  al 
located  to  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  America  for  its  expenditures  in  Italy,  and  sums  mad 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  three  of  this  Article  shal 
first  be  charged  to  the  amounts  allocated  under  thi 
paragraph. 

5.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  further  make  such  sum 
of  lire  available  out  of  any  balances  in  the  Special  Accoun 
as  may  be  required  to  cover  costs  (including  port,  storage 
handling  and  similar  charges)  of  transportation  from  an 
point  of  entry  in  Italy  to  the  consignee's  designated  poin 
of  delivery  in  Italy  of  such  relief  supplies  and  package 
as  are  referred  to  in  Article  VI. 

6.  The  Government  of  Italy  may  draw  upon  any  remair. 
ing  balance  in  the  Special  Account  for  such  purpose  a 
may  be  agreed  from  time  to  time  with  the  Government  o 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  considering  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  Government  of  Italy  for  drawings  froi 
the  Special  Account  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
of  America  will  take  into  account  the  need  for  promotin 
or  maintaining  internal  monetary  and  financial  stabilize 
tion  in  Italy  and  for  stimulating  productive  activity  an 
international  trade  and  the  exploration  for  and  develop 
ment  of  new  sources  of  wealth  within  Italy,  including  i 
particular : 

(a)  Expenditures  upon  projects  or  programs,  includin 
those  which  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  th 
development  of  the  productive  capacity  of  Italy  and  th 
other  participating  countries,  and  projects  or  programs  th 
external  costs  of  which  are  being  covered  by  assistanc 
rendered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  c 
America  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  o 
otherwise,  or  by  loans  from  the  International  Bank  fo 
reconstruction  and  development; 

(b)  Expenditures  upon  the  exploration  for  and  develop 
ment  of  additional  production  of  materials  which  may  b 
required  in  the  United  States  of  America  because  of  def 
ciencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  the  resources  of  th 
United  States  of  America ;  and, 

(c)  Effective  retirement  of  the  national  debt,  especiall 
debt  held  by  the  Bank  of  Italy  or  other  banking  institt 
tions. 

7.  Any  unencumbered  balance  other  than  unexpende 
amounts  allocated  under  paragraph  4  of  this  Article  re 
maining  in  the  Special  Account  on  June  30,  1952,  shall  b 
disposed  of  within  Italy  for  such  purposes  as  may  here 
after  be  agreed  between  the  Governments  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America  and  Italy,  it  being  understood  that  th 
agreement  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  sul 
ject  to  approval  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congres 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article   V.   Access  to   materials 

1.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  facilitate  the  transfe 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  stockpiling  or  othe 
purposes,  of  materials  originating  in  Italy  which  are  re 
quired  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  o 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
upon  such  reasonable  terms  of  sale,  exchange,  barter  o 
otherwise,  and  in  such  quantities,  and  for  such  period  c 
time,  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Governments  of  tb 
United  States  of  America  and  Italy,  after  due  regard  fo 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  Italy  for  domestic  use  an 
commercial  export  of  such  materials.  The  Governmec 
of  Italy  will  take  such  specific  measures  as  may  be  nece; 
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puy  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tins  paragraph,  includ- 
.iii:  the  promotion  of  the  increased  production  of  such 
als  within  Italy,  and  the  removal  of  any  hindrances 
to  the  transfer  of  such  materials  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Government  of  Italy  will,  when  so  re- 
el by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ea,  enter  into  negotiations  for  detailed  arrangements 
try  to  carry  mit  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
J  Recognizing  the  principle  of  equity  in  respect  to  the 
Drain  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  participating  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  will,  when  so  requested  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  negotiate  where  appli- 
cable (a)  a  future  schedule  of  minimum  availabilities  to 
.he  railed  States  of  America  for  future  purchase  and 
delivery  of  a  fair  share  of  materials  originating  in  Italy 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources  at  world  market  prices  so  as  to  protect  the  access 
of  the  United  Slates  industry  to  an  equitable  share  of  such 
materials  either  in  percentages  of  production  or  in  absolute 
quantities  from  Italy,  (b)  arrangements  providing  suit- 
able protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  association  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
of  America  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof  and 
substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  development  of  such  materials  on 
Terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those  afforded  to  the 
nationals  of  Italy,  and,  (c)  an  agreed  schedule  of  increased 
production  of  such  materials  where  practicable  in  Italy 
and  for  delivery  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  such  increased 
production  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  of 
America  on  a  long-term  basis  in  consideration  of  assistance 
furnished  by  the  United  States  of  America  under  this 
(Agreement. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  when  so  requested  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  will  cooper- 
ate whenever  appropriate  to  further  the  objectives  of  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article  in  respect  of  materials 
originating  outside  of  Italy. 

Article  VI.    Travel  Arrangements  and  Relief  Supplies 

1.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  facilitating  and 
encouraging  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by 
f.itizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  and  within 
participating  countries. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy  will,  when  so  desired  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  enter  into 

tions  for  agreements  (including  the  provisions  of 

duty-free    treatment    under    appropriate    safeguards)    to 

facilitate  the  entry  into  Italy  of  supplies  of  relief  goods 

loaated  to  or  purchased  by  United  States  voluntary  non- 

roflr  relief  agencies  and  of  relief  packages  originating  in 

tic  T'nited  States  of  America  and  consigned  to  individuals 

iding  in  Italy. 

irticle  VII.   Consultation  and  Transmittal  of  Information 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
f  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

l.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  communicate  to  the 
jGovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  form  and 
at  intervals  to  be  indicated  by  the  latter  after  consultation 
«ith  the  Government  of  Italy  : 

Li  A)  Detailed  information  of  projects,  programs  and 
res  proposed  or  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Italy 
ry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  and  the 
1  obligations  of  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
Cooperation. 
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(B)  Full  statements  of  operations  under  this  Agree- 
ment including  a  statement  of  the  use  of  funds,  commodi- 
ties and  services  received  thereunder,  such  statements  to 
be  made  in  each  calendar  quarter; 

(C)  Information  regarding  its  economy  and  any  other 
relevant  information,  necessary  to  supplement  that  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  need  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  operations 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  assistance  furnished  or  contem- 
plated under  this  Agreement  and  generally  the  progress  of 
the  Joint  Recovery  Program. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  assist  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  obtain  information  re- 
lating to  the  materials  originating  in  Italy  referred  to  in 
Article  V  which  is  necessary  to  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  arrangements  provided  for  in  that  Article. 

Article   VIII.   Publicity 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy  recognize  that  it  is  in  their  mutual  interest  that 
full  publicity  be  given  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the 
joint  program  for  European  Recovery  and  of  the  actions 
taken  in  furtherance  of  that  program.  It  is  recognized 
that  wide  dissemination  of  information  on  the  progress 
of  the  program  is  desirable  in  order  to  develop  the  sense 
of  common  effort  and  mutual  aid  which  are  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  such  information  and  will 
make  it  available  to  the  media  of  public  information. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  encourage  the  dissemi- 
nation of  such  information  both  directly  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration. It  will  make  such  information  available  to.  the 
media  of  public  information  and  take  all  practicable  steps 
to  ensure  that  appropriate  facilities  are  provided  for  such 
dissemination.  It  will  further  provide  other  participating 
countries  and  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  with  full  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  for  Economic  Recovery. 

4.  The  Government  of  Italy  will  make  public  in  Italy  in 
each  calendar  quarter,  full  statements  of  operations  under 
this  Agreement,  including  information  as  to  the  use  of 
funds,  commodities  and  services  received. 

Article  IX.   Missions 

1.  The  Government  of  Italy  agrees  to  receive  a  Special 
Mission  for  Economic  Cooperation  which  will  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Italy  under  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Government  of  Italy  will,  upon  appropriate  no- 
tification from  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Italy,  consider  the  Special  Mission  and  its 
personnel,  and  the  United  States  Special  Representative 
in  Europe,  as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  accorded  to  that  Embassy  and  its 
personnel  of  comparable  rank.  The  Government  of  Italy 
will  further  accord  appropriate  courtesies  to  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Cooperation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  grant  them  the  facilities  and  assistance  necessary 
to  the  effective  performance  of  their  responsibilities. 

3.  The  Government  of  Italy,  directly  and  through  its 
representatives  on  the  Organization  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  will  extend  full  cooperation  to  the 
Special  Mission,  to  the  United  States  Special  Representa- 
tive in  Europe  and  his  staff,  and  to  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee.     Such  cooperation  shall  include 
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the  provision  of  all  information  and  facilities  necessary 
to  the  observation  and  review  of  the  carrying  out  of  this 
Agreement,  including  the  use  of  assistance  furnished  under 
it. 

Article  X.  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Nationals 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy  agree  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  any  claim  espoused  by  either 
Government  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  nationals  against  the 
other  Government  for  compensation  for  damage  arising  as 
a  consequence  of  governmental  measures  (other  than 
measures  concerning  enemy  property  or  interests)  taken 
after  April  3, 1948,  by  the  other  Government  and  affecting 
property  or  interests  of  such  national,  including  contracts 
with  or  concessions  granted  by  duly  authorized  authori- 
ties of  such  other  Government. 

It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  respect  of  claims 
espoused  by  the  Government  of  Italy  pursuant  to  this 
Article  is  made  under  the  authority  of  and  is  limited  by 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  under  Article  36  of  the 
statute  of  the  Court,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  dated  August 
14,  1946.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  all 
respects  without  prejudice  to  other  rights  of  access,  if 
any,  of  either  Government  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  or  to  the  espousal  and  presentation  of  claims  based 
upon  alleged  violations  by  either  Government  of  rights  and 
duties  arising  under  treaties,  agreements  or  principles  of 
international  law. 

2.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  Italy  further  agree  that  such  claims  may  be  re- 
ferred, in  lieu  of  the  Court,  to  any  arbitral  tribunal  mu- 
tually agreed  upon.  It  is  understood  that  the  undertak- 
ing of  each  Government  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  is 
subject  to  and  limited  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
existing  arbitration  treaties,  conventions  or  other  agree- 
ments, particularly  any  provisions  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

3.  It  is  further  understood  that  neither  Government  will 
espouse  a  claim  pursuant  to  this  Article  until  its  national 
has  exhausted  the  remedies  available  to  him  in  the  Admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  Tribunals  of  the  country  in  which 
the  claim  arose. 

Article  XI.  Definitions 

As  used  in  the  Agreement,  the  term  "participating  coun- 
try" means : 

(1)  Any  country  which  signed  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  European  Economic  Cooperation  at  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1947,  and  territories  for  which  it  has  inter- 
national responsibility  and  to  which  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Agreement  concluded  between  that  country  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
applied,  and 

(2)  Any  other  country  (including  any  of  the  zones  of 
occupation  of  Germany,  any  areas  under  international  ad- 
ministration or  control,  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
or  either  of  its  zones)  wholly  or  partly  in  Europe,  together 
with  dependent  areas  under  its  administration  ;  for  so  long 
as  such  country  is  a  party  to  the  Convention  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  and  adheres  to  a  joint  program  for 
European  recovery  designed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
this  Agreement. 

Article  XII.   Entry  into  Force,  Amendments,  Duration 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  this  day's 
date.     Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
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this  Article,  it  shall  remain  in  force  until  June  30,  lDfll 
and,  unless  at  least  six  months  before  June  30,  1953,  eithei 
Government  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  othei 
of  intention  to  terminate  the  Agreement  on  that  date,  ii 
shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  the  expiration  <M 
six  months  from  the  date  on  which  such  notice  shall  hav< 
been  given. 

2.  If  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  Govern 
ment  should  consider  there  has  been  a  fundamental  chang< 
in  the  basic  assumption  underlying  this  Agreement,  it  shal 
so  notify  the  other  Government  in  writing  and  the  tw< 
Governments  will  thereupon  consult  with  a  view  to  agree 
ing  upon  the  amendment,  modification  or  termination  <n 
this  Agreement.  If,  after  three  months  from  such  notifica 
tion  the  two  Governments  have  not  agreed  upon  the  actio] 
to  be  taken  in  the  circumstances,  either  Government  maj 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminal 
this  Agreement.  Then,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para 
graph  3  of  this  Article,  this  Agreement  shall  terminal 
either : 

(a)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  such  notice  of  inten 
tion  to  terminate,  or 

(6)  After  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  b 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  obligations  of  the  Governmen 
of  Italy  are  performed  in  respect  of  any  assistance  whicl 
may  continue  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  of  America  after  the  date  of  such  notice 
provided,  however,  that  Article  V  and  paragraph  3  o 
Article  VII  shall  remain  in  effect  until  two  years  after  th 
date  of  such  notice  of  intention  to  terminate,  but  not  late 
than  June  30,  1953. 

3.  Subsidiary  agreements  and  arrangements  negotiate! 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  may  remain  in  force  beyom 
the  date  of  termination  of  this  Agreement  and  the  perioi 
of  effectiveness  of  such  subsidiary  Agreements  and  ai 
rangements  shall  be  governed  by  their  own  terms.  Articl 
IV  shall  remain  in  effect  until  all  the  sums  in  the  cm 
rency  of  Italy  required  to  be  deposited  in  accordance  wit] 
its  own  terms  have  been  disposed  of  as  provided  in  tha 
Article. 

4.  Paragraph  2  of  Article  III  shall  remain  in  effect  fo 
so  long  as  the  guaranty  payments  referred  to  in  tha 
Article  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Unit» 
States  of  America. 

5.  The  Annex  to  this  agreement  forms  an  integral  par 
thereof. 

6.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  b 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

7.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secw 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  dul 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  preseu 
Agreement. 

Done  at  Rome,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Italia 
languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  28th  day  of  Jud 
1948. 


James  Clement  Dunn 


Sfoeza 


ANNEX.  Interpretive  notes 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  requirements  of  paragrap 
1  (A)  of  Article  II,  relating  to  the  adoption  of  measure 
for  the  efficient  use  of  resources,  will  include,  with  respec 
to  commodities  furnished  under  the  Agreement,  effectiv 
measures  for  safeguarding  such  commodities  and  for  pn 
venting  their  diversion  to  illegal  or  irregular  markets  c 
channels  of  trade. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  obligations  under  paragrap 
1  (C)  of  Article  II  to  balance  the  budget  as  soon  as  pra< 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  Concerning  Signing 
of  Economic  Cooperation  Agreements 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

With  the  signing  of  the  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  participating  countries  and  the  United 
States  we  take  one  more  step  in  the  development  of 
the  program  for  European  recovery.  The  pros- 
pect for  success  of  this  great  project  lies  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  Europe  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  recovery.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  demonstrated  their  confidence 
in  the  success  of  this  undertaking  through  the 
action  of  Congress  in  making  available  for  the 
initial  period  of  the  program  the  sum  of  five  billion 
dollars. 

This  unprecedented  undertaking  required  ex- 
pression in  formal  agreements  stating  its  basic 
objectives  and  establishing  the  relationships  nec- 
essary for  the  orderly  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jectives. The  Paris  convention  of  April  16  ex- 
presses the  aims  and  mutual  pledges  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  and  establishes  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  as  the 


mechanism  through  which  the  joint  program  will 
be  achieved.  The  bilateral  agreements  state  the 
mutual  aims  of  the  participating  countries  and 
the  United  States  and  establish  the  relationships 
through  which  American  assistance  will  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  Europe.  The  two  agreements 
are  closely  related.  The  basic  undertakings  in  the 
bilateral  agreements  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  the  European  countries  had  themselves 
already  stated,  both  in  last  summer's  report  and  in 
the  convention,  as  necessary  to  achieve  recovery. 
Important  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
historic  meetings  in  Paris  of  last  summer.  A 
framework  has  been  established  for  a  joint  recov- 
ery program  based  on  European  initiative  and 
mutual  aid;  an  organization  is  functioning  and 
the  United  States  has  assured  large-scale  assist- 
ance. A  continuation  of  the  cooperation  and  effort 
of  the  people  of  the  countries  concerned,  under 
these  conditions,  should  achieve  the  success  of  the 
program. 


Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  for  Areas  Under  Military  Occupation 
With  Respect  to  U.K.,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  Greece 


Text  of  Note  Exchanged  Between   the   United 
States  and  United  Kingdom 

Jime  20,  191,8. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  conversations 
which  have  recently  taken  place  between  repre- 
sentatives of  our  two  Governments  relating  to  the 
territorial  application  of  commercial  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  confirm  the  under-stand- 
ing reached  as  a  result  of  these  conversations  as 
follows : 

1.  For  such  time  as  either  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland  participates  in  the  occupation  or  con- 
trol of  any  areas  in  western  Germany  or  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  the  other  Government  will 
apply  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  such  area  the 
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provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  dated  October  30, 1947,  as  now  or  here- 
after amended,  relating  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

2.  The  undertaking  in  paragraph  1,  above,  will 
apply  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  any  area  referred  to 
therein  only  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  area  accords  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  respectively. 

3.  The  undertakings  in  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
above,  are  entered  into  in  the  light  of  the  absence 
at  the  present  time  of  effective  or  significant  tariff 
barriers  to  imports  into  the  areas  herein  concerned. 
In  the  event  that  such  tariff  barriers  are  imposed, 
it  is  understood  that  such  undertakings  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Havana  Charter  for  an 
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International  Trade  Organization  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  currency  of  the  areas  in 
western  Germany  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above 
may  have  the  effect  of  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
exports  of  such  areas  to  an  extent  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  calculate  exactly.  So  long  as  such 
a  condition  exists,  and  if  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  fails 
to  reach  an  agreed  solution  to  the  problem,  it  is 
understood  that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  undertaking  in  paragraph  1  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  levy  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  imports  of  such  goods  equivalent  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  such  subsidization,  where 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  deter- 
mines that  the  subsidization  is  such  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  material  injury  to  an  established  domestic 
industry  or  is  such  as  to  prevent  or  materially 
retard  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  industry. 

5.  The  undertakings  in  this  note  shall  remain  in 
force  until  January  1,  1951,  and  unless  at  least  six 
months  before  January  1, 1951,  either  Government 
shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of 
intention  to  terminate  these  undertakings  on  that 
date,  they  shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  on  which 
such  notice  shall  have  been  given. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

In  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  variations  from  the  U.S.-U.K. 
exchange  of  notes  appear  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

1.  For  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  participates  in  the  occu- 
pation or  control  of  any  areas  in  western  Germany, 
Japan  or  southern  Korea,  the  Government  of  Italy 
will  apply  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  such  area 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  signed 
February  2,  1948  (and,  pending  the  entry  into 
force  of  such  Treaty,  in  the  exchange  of  notes  on 
commercial  policy  of  August  14, 1947) ,  or  for  such 
time  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Italy  may  both  be  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  dated  October  30,  1947,  the  provisions  of 
that  Agreement,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
such  trade.  It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking 
in  this  paragraph  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exceptions  recognized  in  the  General 


Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  permitting  de- 
partures from  the  application  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  that  the  undertaking  relat  i  Jig 
to  the  exchange  of  notes  on  commercial  policy 
shall  be  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  to  the  ex- 
ceptions recognized  in  the  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation;  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  sentence  shall  be  construed  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  procedures  specified  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  exceptions  in  the  General  Agreement. 

2.  The  undertaking  in  point  1,  above,  will  apply 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  any  area  referred  to 
therein  only  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  area  accords  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  Italy. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  absence  of  a  uni- 
form rate  of  exchange  for  the  currency  of  the 
areas  in  western  Germany,  Japan  or  southern 
Korea  referred  to  in  point  1  above  may  have  the 
effect  of  indirectly  subsidizing  the  exports  of  such 
areas  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate  exactly.  .  .  . 

In  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Ireland  variations  from  the  U.S.-U.K. 
exchange  of  notes  appear  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

1.  For  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  participates  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  control  of  any  areas  in  western  Ger- 
many, the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  Japan  or 
southern  Korea,  the  Government  of  Ireland  will 
extend  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  such  area  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  the  time  being 
accorded  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  understood  that  the 
undertaking  in  this  paragraph  relating  to  the 
extension  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  shall 
be  subject  to  the  exceptions  recognized  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  permitting 
departures  from  the  application  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment;  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
sentence  shall  be  construed  to  require  compliance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  application  of  such 
exceptions. 

2.  The  undertaking  in  point  1,  above,  will  apply 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  any  area  referred  to 
therein  only  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  area  accords  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  Ireland. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  currency  of  the  areas  in 
western  Germany,  Japan  or  southern  Korea  re- 
ferred to  in  point  1  above  may  have  the  effect  of 
indirectly  subsidizing  the  exports  of  such  areas  to 
an  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate 
exactly.  .  .  . 
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In  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece  variations  from  the  U.S.-U.K. 
■i(/(   of  notes  appear  in  the  following  para- 
aphs: 

1.  For  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  of  America  participates  in  the  occu- 
pation or  control  of  any  areas  in  western  Germany 
or  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  Japan  or  southern 
Korea,  the  Government  of  Greece  will  apply  to 
the  merchandise  trade  of  such  area  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
the  merchandise  trade  of  the  United  States  of 
America  set  forth  in  the  Provisional  Commercial 
Agreement,  signed  November  15, 1938,  or  for  such 
time  as  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Greece  may  both  be  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  dated  October  30,  1947,  the  provisions  of 
that  Agreement,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  of 
such  trade.    It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking 
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in  this  paragraph  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the  Provisional 
Commercial  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions recognized  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  permitting  departures  from  the 
application  of  most-favored-nation  treatment; 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  require  compliance  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  the  General  Agreement  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  such  exceptions. 

2.  The  undertaking  in  point  1,  above,  will  apply 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  any  area  referred  to 
therein  only  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  area  accords  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  Greece. 

4.  It  is  recognized  that  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  currency  of  the  areas  in 
western  Germany,  Japan  or  southern  Korea  re- 
ferred to  in  point  1  above  may  have  the  effect  of 
indirectly  subsidizing  the  exports  of  such  areas 
to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate 
exactly.  .  .  . 


Signing  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  28] 

I  have  signed  today  H.R.  6801,  the  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,1  providing  funds 
for  the  first  year  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, for  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China,  for 
meeting  our  occupation  responsibilities  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East,  and  for  our  participation  in 
the  International  Children's  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  The  total  ap- 
propriation for  these  purposes  included  in  the 
act  is  $6,030,710,228. 

By  far  the  largest  item  in  this  act  is  the  $4  bil- 
lion appropriation  for  economic  cooperation  with 
Europe.  I  know  that  the  American  people  share 
the  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  tak- 
ing this  final  step  to  make  the  European  Recovery 
Program  effective.  It  furnishes  concrete  evidence 
and  assurance  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
that  we  stand  ready  to  work  side  by  side  with  them 
to  preserve  free  institutions  in  stability  and  peace. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  United  States  indicated 
its  readiness  to  work  with  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  developing  a  program  of  joint  action  to  achieve 
economic  recovery.  Representatives  of  16  Euro- 
pean countries  drew  up  a  program  in  response 
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to  this  suggestion  and  submitted  it  to  this  Govern- 
ment in  September.  After  careful  study,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  December  19  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  to  make  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  a  reality.  Following  full  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress,  this  legislation  was 
enacted  on  April  3. 

Then  began  the  last  step  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess— the  enactment  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  make  the  law  effective.  Again  the  pro- 
gram was  carefully  scrutinized  and  its  various 
elements  weighed  and  tested.  As  finally  enacted, 
this  appropriation  is  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  program  presented  to  the  Congress  six  months 
ago.  It  represents  the  combined  judgment  and 
will  of  the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  It  was 
evolved  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  not  of 
partisan  conflict.  It  demonstrates  the  united  de- 
termination of  our  people  to  make  good  our  pledge 
of  cooperation  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
striving  to  achieve  enduring  peace  and  prosperity 
among  all  nations. 


'Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


The  Veto 

Consideration  of  proposals  for  mitigating  abuse 
of  the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  was  be- 
gun by  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  July  7.  Under  discussion  were  recom- 
mendations of  a  subcommittee  to  which  was 
assigned  preliminary  work  on  this  problem.  The 
General  Assembly  last  fall  asked  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee to  "consider  the  problem  of  voting  in  the 
Security  Council"  and  to  report  its  conclusions  to 
the  Secretary-General  not  later  than  July  15  for 
transmission  to  member  states  and  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  96  categories  of 
Security  Council  decisions.  Of  these  it  listed  a 
first  group  of  36  categories  as  clearly  procedural 
and  hence  not  subject  to  the  veto,  and  a  second 
group  of  21  categories  as  decisions  which  ought  to 
be  taken  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  whether  or  not  they  were  con- 
sidered procedural. 

On  July  7  and  8  the  Committee  ratified  the  sub- 
committee's findings  regarding  the  groups  of  36 
and  21  decisions,  although  reservations  were 
noted  by  a  number  of  members.  The  Representa- 
tives of  France  and  the  "United  Kingdom  refused 
to  endorse  inclusion  in  the  second  group  of  the  de- 
cision whether  a  matter  is  procedural.  This  is 
the  type  of  decision  which  often  leads  to  the  so- 
called  "double  veto."  The  United  Kingdom  Rep- 
resentative, James  Fawcett,  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
including  in  the  second  group  all  decisions  taken 
under  the  Charter's  chapter  VI  (pacific  settlement 
of  disputes).  United  States  policy  on  this  point, 
as  originally  announced  by  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  in  his  opening  address  at  the  General 
Assembly  last  September,  favors  abandonment  by 
all  the  permanent  members  of  the  veto  power  on 
chapter  VI  decisions. 

There  was  no  dissent  to  inclusion  in  the  second 
group  of  Security  Council  decisions  on  admissions 
to  U.N.  membership. 

No  less  than  24  of  the  26  vetoes  cast  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  date  fall  in  these  three  fields  of  decisions 
under  chapter  VI,  membership  applications,  and 
the  "double  veto". 

Representatives  of  China,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  all  took  exception 
to  a  proposal  of  Selim  Sarper  of  Turkey,  which 
was  later  withdrawn,  that  the  Committee  should 
add  to  the  second  group  Security  Council  findings 
under  article  39  that  there  was  a  "threat  to  the 
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peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression". 
Article  39  is  the  first  article  in  chapter  VII,  which 
covers  peace-enforcement  action  by  the  Security 
Council.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  of  the  United  States 
argued  that  a  decision  under  article  39  should  be 
subject  to  the  unanimity  rule,  because  if  it  were  to 
be  meaningful  it  would  have  to  envisage  recom- 
mendations or  sanctions  whose  effectiveness  would 
require  big-power  unanimity.  He  recalled  that  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference  article  39  had  pur- 
posely been  put  in  chapter  VII  rather  than  in 
chapter  VI  because  it  was  felt  that  a  determination 
that  a  threat  to  peace  existed  could  lead  to  the 
whole  range  of  action  under  chapter  VII.  Fran- 
cois de  Rose  of  France  said  the  Turkish  proposal 
might  permit  sanctions  to  be  ordered  without  the 
assent  of  those  who  would  have  to  enforce  them. 

The  view  that  the  recommendations  were  inade- 
quate and  that  only  elimination  of  the  veto  power 
would  make  the  United  Nations  a  real  guardian  of 
peace  was  urged  by  Jose  Arce  of  Argentina,  Carlos 
P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines,  and  Sir  Carl  Be- 
rendsen  of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Arce  and  General 
Romulo  declared  they  still  favored  calling  a  gen- 
eral conference  under  article  109  to  revise  the 
Charter. 

Palestine 

The  Security  Council  was  called  to  an  unsched- 
uled meeting  at  a  late  hour  on  July  8  to  discuss 
indications  that  full-scale  warfare  in  Palestine 
was  about  to  be  resumed. 

The  Council's  July  President,  Dmitri  Z.  Manuil- 
sky  of  the  Ukraine,  called  the  emergency  meeting 
upon  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Moshe  Shertok, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Israel,  which  charged  that 
Egyptian  forces  had  opened  an  offensive  in  South 
Palestine  24  hours  before  the  four- week  truce  was 
due  to  expire.  As  the  Council  met,  a  telegram 
came  in  from  Count  Bernadotte,  U.N.  mediator  in 
Palestine,  reporting  that  Israel  had  accepted  his 
proposal  of  a  30-day  truce  extension  but  that  the 
Arab  states  had  rejected  it.  The  telegram  ex- 
pressed the  mediator's  disappointment  "that  hos- 
tilities are  to  be  resumed"  and  added  that  he  would 
concentrate  on  obtaining  "a  cease-fire  in  Jerusalem 
and  its  ultimate  demilitarization".  Bernadotte 
said  he  did  not  yet  have  a  text  of  the  Arab  reply 
and  promised  the  Council  a  full  report  "at  a  very 
early  date". 

Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  United  States,  referring 
to  the  Shertok  telegram,  said  that  the  Council 
clearly  could  not  act  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  al- 
legation from  one  of  the  parties  and  must  await 
the  mediator's  report  on  resumption  of  fighting. 
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The  information  at  hand,  Mr.  Jessnp  said,  con- 
fronted the  Council  with  some  "uncertainty  and 
ambiguity".  It  could  be  hoped  that  further  news 
would  show  that  anticipation  of  a  truce  rupture 
was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  or  that  an  Arab 
refusal  to  prolong  it  had  been  reconsidered.  He 
noted  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  Arab  Govern- 
ments' reply  to  the  proposal  for  a  truce  extension 
had  been  sent  before  they  had  received  the  text  of 
the  Council's  resolution  of  July  7,  which  appealed 
to  both  sides  to  prolong  the  truce. 

"My  Government  welcomes  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  has  accepted  the  proposals 
of  the  mediator",  Mr.  Jessup  said.  "It  is  very 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Arab  States,  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  have  actually  rejected  any 
prolongation  of  the  truce  and  that  they  would  con- 
template actually  resorting  to  war  in  violation  of 
the  Charter".  If  this  were  the  case,  the  Council 
would  have  no  choice,  Mr.  Jessup  said,  but  to  turn 
to  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  (action  with  respect 
to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
acts  of  aggression).  He  recalled  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  May  29  bound  the  Council  to  consider 
chapter  VII  action  if  the  truce  were  repudiated 
or  violated. 

"There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  opinion,"  Mr. 
Jessup  declared,  "that  in  a  situation  in  which  one 
of  the  contesting  parties  has  clearly  indicated  its 
willingness  to  prolong  the  truce  the  other  party 
could  allege  that  a  resort  to  force  was  an  act  based 
upon  a  necessity  of  self-defense". 

Mr.  Jessup  pointed  out  that  no  case  had  hitherto 
required  the  full  application  of  chapter  VII 
(which  authorizes  diplomatic,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary sanctions),  "but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
chapter  VII  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Charter  as 
any  other  chapter."  The  U.S.  Government,  he 
said,  "will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the 
United  Nations." 

A  proposal  by  the  United  States  for  a  finding 
under  article  39  would  parallel  one  made  in  the 
Council  by  Ambassador  "Warren  R.  Austin  on 
May  17.  It  obtained  only  five  votes,  two  short  of 
the  required  seven. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council  decided  on  July  6  to  ask 
its  Good  Offices  Committee  in  Indonesia  for  a  full 
report  on  restrictions  applied  to  trade  with  the 
Indonesian  Republic.  The  action  followed  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Indonesian  Republic  Representative, 
Lambertus  Palar,  that  "the  Dutch  are  trying  to 
strangle  the  Republic." 

The  Good  Offices  Committee  reported  on  June 
21 '  that,  although  the  truce  agreement  signed 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Renville  on  January  17,  1948, 
stipulated  that  normal  trade  channels,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  were  to  be  reopened,  no  significant 
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increase  in  trade  in  and  out  of  Republican  terri- 
tory had  occurred  and  there  were  severe  shortages 
of  vital  commodities. 

Nine  members  of  the  Council  voted  for  a  Chinese 
proposal  to  ask  the  Committee  for  full  informa- 
tion. The  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukraine  abstained 
because  they  thought  the  language  of  the  request 
too  mild. 

Children's  Fund 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  met  in  Paris  on  July 
3  to  review  its  program  in  the  12  European  coun- 
tries and  China  where  the  Fund  is  now  operating 
and  to  consider  extending  its  aid  to  the  U.S.,  U.K., 
and  French  zones  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East  other  than  China.  The  Pro- 
gram Committee,  on  which  the  United  States  is 
represented  at  this  session  by  Louis  K.  Hyde,  began 
a  field  trip  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy 
on  July  8  to  inspect  Icef  operations  in  these 
countries.  Established  by  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  December  11,  1946,  the  Fund  today 
is  providing  supplementary  food  for  more  than 
4,000,000  children  in  European  countries  and 
China. 

Labor  Conference 

The  International  Labor  Organization  began 
its  Thirty-first  Conference  in  San  Francisco  on 
June  17,  with  51  of  the  Ilo's  59  member  countries 
represented  at  the  Conference.  David  A.  Morse, 
recently  elected  Director  General  of  the  organi- 
zation, heads  the  U.S.  Delegation.  Among  the 
more  important  decisions  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence are  preliminary  approval  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  agreement  to  consider 
establishment  of  regulations  for  labor  clauses  in 
public  contracts  at  next  year's  conference,  and 
extension  of  an  invitation  to  General  MacArthur, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  in 
Japan,  to  send  an  observer  delegation.  Awaiting 
Conference  adoption  is  a  proposed  convention  on 
freedom  of  association  by  which  both  workers  and 
employers  will  have  the  right  to  join  workers'  or 
employers'  organizations  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  Conference  is  expected  to  end  on  July  10. 

Telecommunication  Pact 

President  Truman  has  signed  the  international 
telecommunication  convention  with  its  final  pro- 
tocol, and  the  Radio  Regulations  annexed  thereto, 
which  were  recommended  for  ratification  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  June  2.  The  convention  includes 
reorganization  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  to  strengthen  its  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations.  The  convention  and  regula- 
tions go  into  effect  on  January  1, 1949,  with  regard 
to  countries  and  territories  which  have  ratified  or 
adhered  to  the  convention  by  that  date. 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/848,  June  21, 1948. 
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Theatre  Institute 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  29 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Observer 
Delegation  to  the  First  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Theatre  Institute  being  held  at  Praha 
from  June  28  to  July  3, 1948.  Warren  Caro,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  New  York, 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Observer  Delegation 
and  Miss  Rosamond  Gilder,  secretary,  American 
National  Theatre  and  Academy,  New  York,  as 
adviser. 

The  meeting  is  being  held  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  create  an  In- 
ternational Theatre  Institute  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  international  theatre  centers  in 
the  member  states  of  Unesco. 

A  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an  International 
Theatre  Institute  was  approved  by  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  at  Paris 
in  1946.  A  meeting  of  experts  was  held  at  Paris 
in  July  1947,  at  which  a  charter  for  the  Institute 
was  drafted.  The  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Unesco,  held  in  Mexico  City  in  No- 
vember 1947,  authorized  the  convening  of  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  establish  the  Inter- 
national Theatre  Institute. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  meeting  in- 
cludes:  (1)  adoption  of  a  final  draft  charter  for 
the  Institute;  (2)  the  election  of  an  Executive 
Committee  which  will  be  responsible  for  making 
recommendations  concerning  the  site  of  the  per- 
manent headquarters  of  the  Institute,  the  site  of 
the  Second  Congress,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  staff;  (3)  the  organization 
and  operation  of  a  playscript-exchange  service; 
(4)  the  development  of  an  operational  scheme  for 
services  to  performing  companies  abroad;  and  (5) 
the  development  of  the  structure  and  nature  of 
information  services. 


UNESCO 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
28  the  list  of  advisers  to  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
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ference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  Oc- 
tober 18  to  November  10,  1948,  as  follows : 

Special  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco 

George  D.  Stoddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois.  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

Advisers 

Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Social  Science  Foundation,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Kermit  Eby,  Director  of  Education  and  Research,  Con-  \ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

E.  Pendleton  Herring,  President-elect,  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council 

Richard  P.  McKeon,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  1 
of  Chicago 

Kendric  Marshall,  United  States  Office  of  Education 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  President-designate  of  Beirut  Uni-  J 
versity 

Louise  Wright,  Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  State 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Kenneth  Holland,  Counselor  on  Unesco  Affairs,  American   i 
Embassy,  Paris 

James  S.  Moose,  Jr.,  Foreign  Service  Inspector 

Samuel  de  Palma,  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Assistant  Director,  Unesco  Rela- 
tions Staff,  Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Saxton    Bradford,    Deputy    Director,    Unesco   Relations  j 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Executive  Secretary 

Henry  J.  Sabatini,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Herbert  J.  Abraham,  Unesco  Relations  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

On  June  24,  1948,  the  President  approved  the 
designation  of  the  following  in  the  capacity 
named : 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  Session 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  l 

George  V.  Allen,  of  North  Carolina 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  of  Kansas 

Luther  H.  Evans,  of  Texas 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  of  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  of  New  York 
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litem  a  te  Representatives 

Frank  Capra,  of  California 

William  II.  Hastie,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Kathleen  N.  Lardie,  of  Michigan 

\V.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr..  of  New  York 

Qeorge  F.  Zook,  of  Virginia 

essional  Adviser 
jj.  William  Fulbrlght,  of  Arkansas 

In  accordance  with  the  UNESCO  constitution, 
the  Executive  Board  of  Unesco,  at  its  meeting 
at  Paris  in  February  1948,  prepared  the  draft 
agenda  for  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. Among  the  items  on  this  provisional 
agenda  are  :  (1)  report  of  the  Director  General  on 
the  activities  of  the  Organization  in  1948;  (2) 
consideration  of  reports  submitted  by  member 
>tates  in  1948;  (3)  discussion  of  certain  items  in 
the  program  for  1948  and  of  new  activities  pro- 
posed for  1949 ;  (4)  the  Organization's  budget ;  (5) 
Batters  which  have  been  raised  by  member  states, 
the  United  Nations,  or  other  specialized  agencies; 
iG)  organizational  questions,  including  the  Na- 
tional Commissions  of  Unesco;  (7)  election  of 
.-even  members  to  the  Executive  Board;  (8)  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  General ;  (9)  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Board 
concerning  the  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
Organization;  and  (10)  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  Board  concerning  the 
[admission  of  observers  of  international  nongovern- 
mental organizations  to  the  Third  Session  of  the 
General  Conference. 

Unesco,  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  designed  to  foster  international  under- 
standing through  educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural activities,  was  launched  at  a  meeting  of  41 
members  of  the  United  Nations  at  London  in  No- 
vember 1945.  The  main  objective  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  contribute  to  peace  and  security  by 
promoting  collaboration  among  nations  in  every 
field  of  knowdedge.  The  First  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Unesco  was  held  at  Paris 
in  November  and  December  1946.  The  Second 
J  Session  was  held  at  Mexico  City  in  November  and 
December  1947. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  the  39 
governments  which  have  adhered  to  the  Unesco 
constitution  will  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

U.S.-CANADA  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT 
COMMISSION  DISCUSSES  KOOTENAY 
RIVER  FLOODS 

[Released  to  the  press  June  20] 

At  the  request  of  Governor  C.  A.  Robins  of 
Idaho,  members  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Canada,  will  meet  at 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  on  July  27,  1948,  to  confer 
with  officers  and  persons  affected  by  the  recent 
serious  floods  of  the  Kootenay  River,  which  have 
caused  serious  damage  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Commission  has  pending  before  it  a  refer- 
ence from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  requiring  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  entire  Columbia  River 
Basin,  which  includes  the  Kootenay  River.  As 
rivers  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming  are  involved  in  this  project 
in  addition  to  rivers  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  the 
Governors  of  all  five  States  have  been  invited  to 
participate,  either  personally  or  by  representa- 
tives, in  the  meeting.  Officials  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  of  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  other  interested  Canadians,  have 
also  been  invited  to  be  present  and  present  their 
views. 

The  International  Columbia  River  Engineering 
Board  has  been  conducting  studies  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  past  four  years,  and  the 
results  of  their  work  up  to  the  present  time  will  be 
available  for  consideration.  The  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  group  of  engineers  is  Victor  Meek,  con- 
troller, Dominion  Water  and  Power  Bureau,  and 
Major  General  R.  C.  Crawford,  deputy  chief  of 
engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  is  chairman  of  the  group  of  engineers  that 
has  conducted  investigations  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  hoped  that  an  important  program  for  de- 
velopment of  water  storage  and  hydroelectric 
development  may  be  planned  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction and  great  loss  of  property  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  devastating  floods  in  this 
area  this  spring. 


Ju/y    71,    1948 
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U.S.  Urges  Soviet  Command  To  Resume  Electric  Power  to  South  Korea 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  THE  SOVIET  MINISTRY  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

Delivered  June  26,  1948. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
your  Excellency  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
electric  power  in  Korea. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  principal  elec- 
tric power  production  facilities  for  the  whole  of 
that  country  are  located  in  the  area  north  of  the 
38°  parallel  presently  occupied  by  Soviet  forces. 
As  you  are  probably  also  aware,  those  facilities 
were  designed  to  meet  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  electric  power  requirements  of  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  38°  parallel  and  pres- 
ently occupied  by  U.S.  forces. 

With  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  people  of  south 
Korea  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  continued 
normal  flow  of  electric  power  from  such  north 
Korean  sources,  the  U.S.  Command  entered  on 
June  17,  1947  into  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Command  designed  to  effect  a  settlement  for  power 
already  supplied  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  a 
subsequent  settlement  for  power  to  be  furnished 
in  the  future.  The  provisions  of  that  agreement 
were  substantially  as  follows : 

(a)  the  cost  of  power  delivered  for  the  period 
August  16,  1945,  through  May  31,  1947,  was  fixed 
at  16,334,735  yen,  based  upon  1941  prices  at  0.0195 
yen  per  K.W.H. ; 

(b)  payment  should  be  in  equipment  and  speci- 
fied materials  to  be  delivered  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand within  six  months  from  the  date  of  delivery 
of  final  revised  specifications ; 

(c)  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  1941  Japanese 
price  lists,  or  when  unavailable  or  lacking  the 
necessary  data,  corresponding  U.S.  price  lists 
would  be  used.  The  rate  of  exchange  for  this 
purpose  was  fixed  at  100  yen  equalling  $23.44; 

(d)  should  the  delivery  of  particular  materials 
be  impossible  at  a  specified  time,  new  terms  of  de- 
livery or  the  substitution  of  other  materials  would 
be  determined  by  mutual  agreement; 

(e)  electric  power  supplied  after  June  1,  1947, 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  agreement,  to 
be  signed  within  one  month. 

When  it  became  apparent,  as  early  as  December 
1947,  that  delays  in  the  delivery  of  the  specified 
materials  would  be  unavoidable  because  of  their 
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extreme  shortage  in  the  world  markets,  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
Korea,  in  accordance  with  stipulation  (d)  of  the 
agreement  as  outlined  above,  initiated  a  series  of 
efforts  to  open  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Com- 
mand regarding  the  substitution  of  other  mate- 
rials, or  to  settle  the  account  in  American  dollars. 
By  his  letter  of  May  8, 1948,  General  Hodge  noti- 
fied General  Korotkov  that  the  8th  shipment  of 
materials,  in  partial  payment  of  electric  power 
received  prior  to  June  1, 1947,  would  be  ready  for 
inspection  and  delivery  on  May  25,  1948.  The 
estimated  value  of  this  delivery  was  given  as  40% 
of  the  total  debt,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
amount,  in  addition  to  the  35%  already  delivered, 
left  an  unpaid  balance  of  25%  which  General 
Hodge  suggested  should  be  negotiated,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Agreement,  at  a  conference  between 
the  two  commands.  On  May  14,  1948,  six  days 
after  the  delivery  of  this  letter,  the  electric  power 
supply  to  south  Korea  was  cut  off,  and  has  never 
been  resumed.  On  May  17,  1948,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Korotkov,  General  Hodge  protested  this 
unwarranted  action. 

On  June  12,  1948,  General  Hodge  referring  to 
his  letter  of  May  8, 1948,  notified  the  Soviet  Com- 
mand in  north  Korea  that  materials  in  payment 
of  the  outstanding  obligations  were  either  in  Seoul 
awaiting  delivery  to  north  Korea,  or  en  route  to 
Seoul.  The  alternative  of  settling  the  account  in 
United  States  dollars  was  also  reiterated.  In  this 
letter,  General  Hodge  again  proposed  that  upon 
the  resumption  of  the  flow  of  electric  power  to 
south  Korea  and  the  transfer  of  the  materials  now 
awaiting  delivery  to  north  Korea,  a  conference 
of  accredited  representatives  of  the  two  Com- 
mands, including  representative  Koreans  from 
both  north  and  south  Korea,  be  convened  in  either 
Seoul  or  Pyongyang.  General  Hodge  expressed 
the  hope  that  through  such  a  conference  a  defini- 
tive settlement  of  outstanding  accounts,  which 
would  include  payments  for  power  delivered  after 
June  1,  1947,  could  be  made. 

In  reply  to  his  letter  of  May  17,  1948,  General 
Hodge  has  received  a  letter  from  General  Merku- 
lov  dated  June  15, 1948,  which  reiterated  previous 
communications  from  the  Soviet  Command  in 
north  Korea  to  the  effect  that  "the  Soviet  Com- 
mand cannot  fulfill  the  functions  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  the  American  Command  and  the 
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'eoples  Committee  of  north  Korea  in  the  case  of 
lelivery  of  electric  energy  to  south  Korea."  Ac- 
cnowledgment  has  not  been  made  of  General 
lodge's  letter  of  June  12, 1948. 
It  is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  so  long 
s  Soviet  forces  remain  in  occupation  of  north 
vorea,  the  Soviet  Command  cannot  divest  itself 
inilaterally  of  its  responsibilities,  including  the 
•esponsibilitv  incurred  under  the  agreement  of 
rune  17,  1947.     Should  the  Soviet  Command  per- 
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sist  in  refusing  to  maintain  an  adequate  flow  of 
electric  power  to  south  Korea,  the  people  of  that 
area  will  thereby  be  subjected  to  unwarranted 
hardships. 

It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  instructions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Command  in  Korea  to  resume 
deliveries  of  electric  power  to  south  Korea  im- 
mediately, and  to  participate  with  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Command  in  the  negotiations 
proposed  by  General  Hodge. 


Consideration  of  Soviet  Reply  to  American  Lend-Lease  Settlement  Proposals 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

After  receiving  a  communication  from  the  De- 
mrtment  of  State  on  the  subject  of  a  lend-lease 
ettlement,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  called  in  late 
.lay  and  stated  his  intention  to  return  to  Moscow 
o  obtain  new  instructions.  Since  his  return  to 
he  United  States  the  Ambassador  has  submitted 
.  reply  which  is  now  being  studied. 

After  many  delays  the  negotiations  began  on 
^.pril  30,  1947,  since  which  time  they  have  con- 
inued  sporadically.  The  United  States  has  made 
>roposals  as  to  the  main  points  of  settlement  which 
ollow  the  basic  principles  of  settlements  already 
oncluded  with  other  major  lend-lease  recipients. 
)ur  proposals  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
f  the  Soviet  master  lend-lease  agreement  of  June 
1, 1942. 

In  general  the  United  States  asks  no  payment 
or  any  lend-lease  aid  represented  by  articles  or 
ervices  expended  in  the  common  war  effort  prior 
o  V-J  Day,  September  2,  1945.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
rnment  is  being  asked  to  pay  the  reasonable  value 


as  of  V-J  Day  of  civilian-type  lend-lease  articles 
which  remained  in  existence  on  that  day,  such 
articles  being  of  a  kind  which  would  have  a  peace- 
time utility  to  the  Soviet  economy.  Eight  lend- 
lease  merchant  vessels  have  been  returned  by  the 
Soviet  Government  under  the  provisions  of  article 
V  of  the  master  agreement.  Settlement  for  the  87 
merchant  vessels  remaining  in  Soviet  possession  is 
one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  in  the  nego- 
tiations, and  their  ultimate  disposition  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  8  merchant  vessels  already  re- 
turned, this  Government  has  requested  the  im- 
mediate return  of  3  icebreakers  and  28  frigates 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  disposition  of 
certain  other  small  naval  craft  still  in  Soviet 
possession  is  also  a  subject  under  discussion  in  the 
negotiations.  The  United  States  asks  the  Soviet 
Government  to  provide  compensation  to  United 
States  firms  for  the  use  of  their  patented  processes 
supplied  to  the  Soviet  Government  under  lend- 
lease  during  the  war. 


leply  to  Soviet  Protest  of  Newsweek  Article 


[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

*ext  of  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
<oviet  Ambassador,  dated  June  28,  194$ 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
j  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the  honor  to 
cknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Embassy's  note 
To.  107  of  June  9,  1948,  bringing  to  the  attention 
f  this  Government  an  article  which  appeared  in 
he  May  17,  1948,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
.'hich  the  Embassy's  note  characterizes  as  a  viola- 
ion  of  the  Resolution  on  Measures  to  be  taken 
srainst  Propaganda  and  the  Inciters  of  a  New 
\'ar  adopted  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Lssembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The  article  dis- 
usses  an  alleged  plan  of  defense  by  American  air 
orces  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  the  United 
Itates. 

u/y   J  7,    1948 


The  American  attitude  concerning  the  function 
of  the  press  has  been  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment at  numerous  meetings  of  various  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  at  which  the  question  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  discussed.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  this  country  that  the  public  press  shall 
serve  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
of  public  concern. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees 
that  this  Government,  whose  representatives  ap- 
proved the  General  Assembly  Resolution,  should 
"promote,  by  all  means  of  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda available  to  them,  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of 
the  Charter".  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  actively  pursuing  this  policy.  This  Gov- 
ernment, however,  cannot  accept  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  Embassy's  note  to  the  effect  that 
governments  which  accepted  the  resolution  should 
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bear  responsibility  for  acts  committed  on  their  ter- 
ritories which  by  their  nature  violate  the  resolu- 
tion. The  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  this  point  was  made  clear  in  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  at  the  General  Assembly  last  year  in 
the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Austin : 

"The  United  States  Delegation  opposes  any  at- 
tempts, direct  or  indirect,  to  limit  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. We  are  against  even  setting  foot  upon 
the  path  leading  to  suppression  and  tyranny." 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  control  or  suppress  articles  of 
this  type  appearing  in  the  public  press  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

An  examination  of  the  Newsweek  article  will  re- 
veal that  its  whole  tenor  was  postulated  on  an  as- 
sumed act  of  aggression  against  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  of  the  article  was  devoted  to 
speculation  concerning  measures  to  which  the 
United  States  might  resort  for  its  national  defense 
if  confronted  with  such  an  attack.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  take  the 
initiative  in  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  country. 

It  is  a  cause  for  surprise  to  this  Government 
that  the  Soviet  Government  should  feel  called 
upon  to  protest  against  articles  appearing  in  the 
United  States  where  the  press  and  other  organs  of 
information  are  free  of  governmental  control  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation, when  in  the  Soviet  Union  where,  as 
Premier  Stalin  made  clear  in  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Stassen  on  April  9,  1947,  the  government  in 
fact  controls  and  censors  the  press  and  other 
organs  of  information  and  thereby  makes  itself 
responsible  for  the  material  they  publish,  articles 
are  constantly  appearing  which  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Government  can  scarcely  be  construed  as  pro- 
moting friendly  relations  among  nations,  based 
on  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  happy 
to  observe  the  statement  in  the  Embassy's  note 
characterizing  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  preparing  an  attack  upon  the  United  States  as 
a  libelous  invention. 

Surplus-Property  Payments  From  France, 
Netherlands,  and  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  2 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived the  following  payments : 

A  sum  in  francs  equivalent  to  13  million  dollars 
from  the  Government  of  France  for  interest  due 
on  July  1,  1948,  under  a  credit  extended  to  France 
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for  settlement  of  its  U.S.  lend-lease  account  and 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  surplus  property.  No  pay- 
ments of  principal  are  due  until  1951. 

The  sum  of  960  thousand  dollars  from  the  Neth- 
erlands Government  for  interest  due  on  July  1, 
1948,  on  the  Netherlands  lend-lease  account.  No 
payments  of  principal  are  due  until  1951. 

The  sum  of  5  million  dollars  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  as  the  July  1,  1948,  installment  on 
its  remaining  lend-lease  obligations  to  the  United 
States. 

The  francs  making  the  second  installment  paid 
by  France  to  the  United  States  will  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  under  the  Fulbright  Act  ii 
an  agreement,  now  under  negotiation  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  is  concluded  prior 
to  August  15,  1948.  If  such  an  agreement  is  no1 
concluded  by  that  time,  the  disposition  of  th( 
francs  will  be  subject  to  further  negotiation,  oi 
the  francs  will  be  returned  and  the  obligation  oi 
the  French  to  pay  the  interest  in  dollars  will  b< 
reinstated. 

The  lend-lease  and  surplus-property  agreement 
with  France  was  signed  on  May  28,  1946.  Frana 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  720  million  dollar 
on  deferred  payment,  for  which  it  receive* 
approximately  1,398  million  dollars  at  procure 
ment  cost  in  United  States  war  surplus  located  ir 
France  and  also  settled  its  lend-lease  account  o: 
3,233  million  dollars  for  France  and  its  posses 
sions.  This  settlement  also  took  into  account  th 
760  million  dollars  in  reverse  lend-lease  f  urnishei 
by  France  to  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

The  Netherlands  payment  was  the  first  interes 
installment  on  the  67,500  thousand  dollars  due  th 
United  States  under  its  lend-lease  settlement  agree 
ment  signed  on  May  28,  1947.  Under  lend-lease 
the  Netherlands  received  249  million  dollars  ii 
lend-lease  materials  and  furnished  the  Unitei 
States  2,400  thousand  dollars  in  reverse  lend-least 

Brazil's  5-million-dollar  installment  leave 
approximately  30  million  dollars  due  to  the  Unite 
States  under  its  lend-lease  settlement  agreemenl 
signed  on  April  15,  1948. 

Bolivian  Proposal  on  Defaulted  Bonds 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  made  a  public  ar 
nouncement  of  a  proposed  plan  for  the  resumptioi 
on  an  adjusted  basis,  of  its  dollar  bonds  which  ha? 
been  in  default  for  many  years.  The  announct 
ment  describes  an  offer  which  will  be  made  to  th 
bondholders  when  it  has  been  approved  by  th 
Bolivian  Congress. 

The  decision  of  the  Bolivian  Government  to  r< 
sume  service  on  its  external  obligations  is  a  cor 
structive  action  which  is  most  gratifying. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


Discussions  With  Sweden  on  Loss  of  Gold  and  Foreign-Exchange  Holdings 


SUMMARY  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
'S  that  discussions  have  recently  been  held  be- 
ween  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Swedish  Governments  regarding  Sweden's  need 
o  prevent  further  serious  losses  of  gold  and  for- 
dffn-exchange  holdings  caused  by  the  substantial 
lehYit  in  Sweden's  trade  with  the  hard-currency 
ireas  of  the  world. 

The  drastic  reduction  of  Sweden's  holdings  of 
uvrd  currencies  since  the  close  of  the  war  neces- 
dtated  temporary  modifications  of  the  quantita- 
ive  and  nondiscriminatory  commitments  of  the 
rade  agreement  of  1935  between  the  two  countries. 


Understandings  regarding  such  modifications  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1948,  were  reached 
on  June  24,  1947,  and  February  11,  1948.1 

Due  to  Sweden's  continued  shortage  of  hard 
currency  it  was  agreed  on  June  12  to  extend  the 
arrangements  embodied  in  the  aforementioned 
understandings  until  June  30,  1919,  or  until 
Sweden  becomes  a  contracting  party  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  whichever 
is  the  earlier  date.  The  understanding  of  June  12 
may  be  terminated  by  either  Government  on  60 
days'  written  notice,  after  consultation  as  to  the 
justification  for  its  continuance. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MEMORANDA  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND  SWEDEN 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

The  Government  of  Sweden  wishes  to  refer  to 
liscussions  which  have  recently  been  held  between 
ts  Embassy  in  Washington  and  representatives  of 
he  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
oneerning  the  problems  faced  by  the  Government 
if  Sweden  as  the  result  of  the  serious  loss  of  its 
rold  and  dollar  exchange.  These  discussions  have 
vaulted  in  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
wo  Governments  as  follows : 

1.  Because  of  the  large  deficit  in  the  Swedish 
•alance  of  payments  with  the  hard-currency  areas 
f  the  world  it  is  recognized  that  the  Government 
•f  Sweden  continues  to  be  faced  with  the  necessity 
'f  taking  measures  to  correct  its  present  imbalance 
■f  trade  and  to  conserve  its  foreign  exchange.  The 
mport  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  of 
;weden  on  March  15,  1947,  as  presently  applied 
re  understood  to  serve  these  purposes. 

2.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  provisions  con- 
ained  in  the  exchange  of  aide-memoire  between 
i.<-  two  Governments  dated  June  24, 1947,  as  modi- 
ed  by  the  exchange  of  memoranda  dated  Febru- 
ry  11.  1948  shall  continue  to  be  applied  after 
DM  30.  1948,  until  the  Government  of  Sweden 
eoomes  a  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  at  Geneva 
Switzerland  on  October  30,  1947,  or  until  June  30, 
M9,  whichever  is  the  earlier.     If  by  May  1, 1949, 


Sweden  has  not  adhered  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  two  Governments  agree 
to  review  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering such  actions  as  the  circumstances  may  de- 
mand. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  either  Government 
after  consultation  as  to  the  continued  justification 
for  this  understanding  may  terminate  it  on  sixty 
days  written  notice. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jime  12,  19^8. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  wishes  to  refer  to  discussions  which  have 
recently  been  held  between  its  representatives  and 
representatives  of  the  Embassy  of  Sweden  con- 
cerning the  problems  faced  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  as  the  result  of  its  serious  loss  of  gold  and 
dollar  exchange,  and  to  the  memorandum  of  to- 
day's date  from  the  Embassy  of  Sweden  setting 
forth  the  understanding  reached  in  these  discus- 
sions. The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  confirms  the  understanding  reached  in 
these  discussions  as  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
from  the  Embassy  of  Sweden. 

Washington,  June  12,  lOJfS. 


1  See  Buixetin  of  Feb.  22,  1948,  p.  251. 
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Air  Transport  To  Supply  Civilian 
Needs  in  Berlin 

Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  June  30] 

We  are  in  Berlin  as  a  result  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  Governments  on  the  areas  of  occupation 
in  Germany,  and  we  intend  to  stay.  The  Soviet 
attempt  to  blockade  the  German  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Berlin  raises  basic  questions  of  serious 
import  with  which  we  expect  to  deal  promptly. 

Meanwhile,  maximum  use  of  air  transport  will 
be  made  to  supply  the  civilian  population.  It  has 
been  found,  after  study,  that  the  tonnage  of  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  which  can  be  lifted  by  air  is 
greater  than  had  at  first  been  assumed. 

Hungary  Requires   Presentation  of   Foreign- 
Owned  Shares  of  Hungarian  Banks 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
29  the  receipt  of  information  that  a  decree  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  published  on  May  6, 1948, 
requires  that  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Hungary  and  of  banks  in  the  first  category  of  the 
Central  Corporation  of  Banking  Companies  (the 
banks  nationalized  on  December  4,  1947)  which 
are  owned  by  foreign  nationals  and  corporations 
registered  abroad  must  be  presented  by  the  owners 
or  custodians,  for  the  purpose  of  listing,  before 
July  30,  1948.  For  individuals  residing  abroad 
and  corporations  domiciled  abroad  the  time  limit 


is  45  days  after  the  pertinent  Hungarian  diplo- 
matic mission  makes  an  announcement  on  the 
matter  through  the  newspapers.  (The  Hungarian 
Legation  at  Washington  has  informed  the  De- 
partment that  no  announcement  has  yet  been  made 
in  the  United  States.)  If  the  shares  involved 
were  annulled  by  Hungarian  courts  or  are  in 
process  of  nullification,  a  copy  of  the  nullification 
decree  or  information  concerning  the  nullification 
procedure  must  be  presented.  The  presentation 
must  be  made  whether  or  not  the  shares  have  been 
declared  pursuant  to  previous  legislation.1 

Shares  held  in  Hungary  must  be  presented  at 
the  Central  Corporation  of  Banking  Companies, 
while  those  held  abroad  must  be  presented  at  a 
Hungarian  diplomatic  mission. 

The  owner  or  custodian  of  the  shares  must  de- 
clare at  the  time  of  presentation  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  acquisition  of  the  shares,  and  if  the  owner  is 
an  individual  there  must  be  stated  also  the  date  of 
his  acquisition  of  foreign  citizenship  and,  if  he 
previously  lived  in  Hungary,  the  date  of  his  de- 
parture from  that  country.  The  Central  Cor- 
poration of  Banking  Companies  may  require  proof 
of  the  date  submitted. 

Shares  not  presented  within  the  time  limit  will 
be  declared  null  and  void  and  will  be  replaced 
by  new  shares  which  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Hungarian  Treasury  without  compensation.  This 
will  also  be  done  in  the  case  of  shares  of  which 
the  foreign  ownership  is  not  proved  prior  to  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  decree  became  effective  on  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. 


Signing  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  26] 

I  have  today  signed  H.R.  6556,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1948.  Unfortunately, 
this  act  extends  for  only  one  year  the  authority 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  It  also 
makes  unwise  changes  in  the  procedure  for  nego- 
tiating such  agreements. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  renew  this  authority  for  the  customary 
three-year  period.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
a  one-year  limitation,  which  appears  to  cast  some 
doubt  upon  our  intentions  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  the  act  prescribes  a  new,  complicated, 
time-consuming  and  unnecessary  procedure  for 
the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
This  change  in  procedure  will  necessarily  hamper 
and  obstruct  the  negotiation  of  new  agreements, 


1  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1947,  p.  960. 
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a  defect  which  is  particularly  undesirable  in  view 
of  the  act's  limitation  to  a  single  year. 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  has 
long  occupied  a  key  position  in  our  foreign  policy 
and  in  our  endeavors  to  assist  world  recovery.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
last  March,  the  program  is  a  tested  and  practical 
means  for  achieving  the  benefits  of  expanding 
world  commerce  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  a  continuing  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  sound  and 
growing  world  economy  as  a  basis  for  enduring 
world  peace. 

As  part  of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the 
participating  countries  have  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether to  lower  barriers  to  trade.  The  United 
States  can  surely  do  no  less  than  show  its  deter- 
mination to  support  the  same  principle,  which  is 
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o  important  to  an  expansion  of  world  markets 
nd  world  trade. 

It  is  so  essential  that  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
■lents  program  should  not  lapse,  that  I  have  signed 
his  act  in  spite  of  its  serious  defects. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  new  procedures 
vork.  As  a  first  step,  I  intend  to  proceed  in  the 
car  future  with  plans  for  bringing  other  coun- 
ries  into  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 


Trade  signed  with  22  countries  at  Geneva  in  Oc- 
tober 1947. 

The  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  is  one 
of  high  national  policy.  When  the  act  is  again 
extended  next  year,  I  trust  that  the  defects  con- 
tained in  this  year's  extension  will  be  corrected, 
in  order  that  the  act  will  be  restored  as  a  fully 
effective  instrument  of  permanent  United  States 
policy. 


Geneva  Trade  Protocol  Signed  by  Twenty-two  Countries 


[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-three  countries  sign- 
ng  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
t  Geneva  on  October  30,  1947,  have  signed  the 
>rotocol  of  provisional  application,  meeting  the 
rune  30  date  for  such  signature  as  provided  in 
he  protocol.  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Lebanon 
igned  on  June  29,  Brazil,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
ml  Syria  on  June  30.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
>f  the  protocol,  the  seven  countries  will  become 
attracting  parties  to  the  agreement  on  the  expira- 
ion  of  30  days  from  date  of  signature.  A  presi- 
lential  proclamation  will  be  necessary  to  give 
ffect  to  the  tariff  concessions  which  were  granted 
iy  the  United  States  in  schedule  XX  of  the 
general  agreement  and  are  of  primary  interest  to 
hese  countries. 

Chile,  which  participated  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
iations.  has  requested  from  the  contracting  parties 
o  the  general  agreement  an  extension  for  six 
nonths  beyond  June  30, 1948,  of  the  period  during 
vhich  it  might  sign  the  protocol  of  provisional 
ipplication.  This  request  is  under  consideration 
>y  the  contracting  parties. 


The  15  countries  which  had  previously  signed 
the  protocol  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Canada, 
Australia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  China,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  Norway,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  the  United  States. 

The  signature  of  the  protocol  by  22  of  the  23 
countries  marks  an  important  milestone  in  the 
program  for  the  relaxation  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  international  trade  initiated  by  the 
United  States  in  1934  and  carried  forward  in 
the  multilateral  negotiations  concluded  at  Geneva 
last  October.  As  stated  by  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  his  signature  on  June  26  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948,  plans  are  now 
being  laid  to  bring  other  countries  into  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  sched- 
uling of  future  tariff  negotiations  is  on  the  agenda 
for  the  second  session  of  the  contracting-  parties 
to  the  general  agreement  to  be  convened  at  Geneva 
on  August  15.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice, participation  by  the  United  States  in  any 
negotiations  which  may  be  scheduled  at  Geneva 
will  be  preceded  by  public  notice  and  hearings. 


'reclamation  on  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  With  India, 
Morway,  and  Southern  Rhodesia 


The  President,  on  June  25, 1948,  issued  a  procla- 
nation  putting  into  effect  as  of  July  9  and  11  the 
ariff  concessions  in  schedule  XX  of  the  General 
Vgreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  primary  in- 
erest  to  India  and  Norway,  respectively.  The 
proclamation  also  states  that  Southern  Rhodesia 
•vill  be  a  contracting  party  to  the  general  agree- 
nent  on  July  12,  1948.  The  general  agreement 
»vas  entered  into  by  the  United  States  last  October 
50  at  Geneva  with  22  other  countries. 

The  proclamation  also  announces  that  the 
intendments  to  article  XXIV  of  the  general  agree- 
ment, contained  in  a  protocol  concluded  at  the 
irst  session  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eva agreement  at  Habana  last  March,  entered  into 
force  on  June  7.1 

The  President's  action  followed  receipt  of  infor- 
mation that  India  signed  the  protocol  of  provi- 
sional application  of  the  general  agreement  on 

My   11,   1948 


June  8,  1948 ;  Norway  on  June  10 ;  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  on  June  11.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  protocol,  these  countries  will  become  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  agreement  on  the  expiration 
of  30  days  from  date  of  signature. 

Adherence  to  the  general  agreement  by  these 
three  countries  is  particularly  significant,  since  it 
is  the  first  trade  agreement  to  be  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  each  of  them. 

India,  Norway,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  are,  re- 
spectively, the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
of  the  Geneva  countries  to  give  effect  to  this  agree- 
ment. The  other  countries  which  have  done  so, 
in  addition  to  the  United  States,  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  Canada,  Australia,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, China,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


1  For  text  of  protocol,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  261  of  Mar.  31,  1£48. 
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Under  the  general  agreement  India,  Norway, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  grant  a  wide  range  of  tariff 
concessions  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover  they  and  the  other  contracting 
parties  to  the  agreement  are  committed  to  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  the  application  of  quo- 
tas, import  restrictions,  exchange  control,  valua- 
tion for  customs  purposes,  and  the  conduct  of  state 
trading.  These  provisions  are  important  since 
they  commit  these  countries  as  well  as  the  other 
contracting  parties  giving  effect  to  the  agreement 
under  the  protocol  of  provisional  application  to 
accord  fair  treatment  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  agreement  the  United  States 
on  its  part  has  made  tariff  concessions  on  products 
of  primary  interest  to  Norway  and  India  and  of 
secondary  interest  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  countries  are  summarized  hereafter: 

India 

In  schedule  XII  of  the  general  agreement,  India 
has  granted  concessions  on  products  of  primary 
interest  to  the  United  States  representing  about 
$9,552,000  in  terms  of  1938-39  Indian  imports  from 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  will  also 
benefit  from  additional  Indian  concessions  nego- 
tiated with  other  countries  at  Geneva  on  products 
the  imports  of  which  into  India  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $487,000  in  1938-39.  These 
concessions  were  given  in  the  form  of  reductions  in 
rates  of  duty,  bindings  against  increase  of  existing 
duties,  bindings  of  the  duty-free  status,  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  margins  of  preference.  Imports  in 
1938-39  from  the  United  States  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  these  four  types  of  concessions  were  valued 
at  $2,349,000,  $1,931,000,  $599,000,  and  $5,160,000, 
respectively.  Among  the  principal  Indian  conces- 
sions of  interest  to  the  United  States  are  those  on 
dried  and  condensed  milk,  canned  fish  and  meat, 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  certain  canned  fruits, 
certain  chemicals  and  drugs,  unwrought  copper, 
rosin,  mineral  grease,  coal-tar  dyes,  certain  ma- 
chine items,  office  machines,  radios,  tubes,  tractors, 
and  automobiles. 

India  will  give  effect  to  the  items  appearing  in 
schedule  XII,  with  certain  exceptions,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  from  the  elate  of  signature.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  India  to  withhold  temporarily 
certain  concessions  on  tariffs  which  are  levied  for 
revenue  purposes,  until  legislative  action  may  be 
taken  on  them  in  September. 

United  States  concessions  in  the  general  agree- 
ment on  products  of  interest  to  India  apply  to  im- 
ports from  India  which  represented  approximately 
$55,145,000  in  terms  of  1939  trade.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  products  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States ;  e.g.,  jute  and  jute  products,  dutiable 
and  free  imports  of  which  amounted  to  roughly 
$25,608,000  and  $3,600,000,  respectively,  in  1939. 
In  terms  of  1939  trade,  United  States  tariff  reduc- 
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tions  apply  to  a  total  of  $33,627,000;  bindings 
against  increase  of  certain  duties,  to  $978,000  :  and 
bindings  on  the  free  list,  to  $20,540,000.  Among 
these  products  of  principal  interest  to  India  on 
which  the  United  States  has  granted  duty  reduc- 
tions are  mica,  cashew  nuts,  burlap  and  bags, 
cocoa-fiber  mats,  wool  rugs,  badminton  rackets  and 
nets,  and  tennis  rackets.  Continued  duty-free 
entry  is  assured  on  such  products  as  carpet  wools, 
raw  jute,  and  shellac.  The  present  duty  on 
bagging  is  bound  against  increase. 

Norway 

Under  the  general  agreement  Norway  granted 
tariff  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  representing  more  than  $15,300,000 
in  terms  of  1939  trade.  Of  this  total,  $6,500,000 
represents  duty  reductions,  $3,800,000  duty  bind- 
ings, and  $5,000,000  bindings  on  the  free  list. 
Existing  Norwegian  import  duties  were  reduced 
on  such  products  as  automobiles,  trucks,  office  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  a  variety  of  fruits  and  fruit 
juices,  and  of  vegetables  and  vegetable  juices. 
Moderate  existing  duties  were  bound  on  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  machine  and  transmission  belting, 
certain  varnishes  and  polishes,  cosmetics  and  den- 
tifrices, and  unexposed  photographic  and  motion- 
picture  film.  The  duty-free  status  was  bound  for 
such  items  as  cotton,  wheat  flour,  tractors,  sulphur 
and  other  chemicals,  rubber  and  certain  rubber 
semi-manufactures,  tin  plate,  and  certain  types  of 
lumber. 

The  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  Nor- 
way, made  by  the  United  States  in  the  general 
agreement,  apply  to  commodities  which  repre- 
sented approximately  $21,000,000  in  terms  of  1939 
trade.  On  products  accounting  for  approximately 
$11,000,000  of  this  total  the  United  States  conces- 
sions consist  of  bindings  on  the  United  States  free 
list.  Among  the  items  of  principal  interest  to  Nor- 
way on  which  United  States  tariff  reductions  are 
granted  are :  whale  oil,  sardines  packed  in  oil,  cer- 
tain other  fish  and  fish  products,  fish  hooks,  certain 
types  of  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese.  The  exist- 
ing duties  on  sardines  and  certain  other  types  of 
fish  not  packed  in  oil,  and  that  on  artificial  abra- 
sives, were  bound.  Continued  duty-free  entry  is 
assured  for  such  commodities  as  cod-liver  oil,  cod 
oil,  fox  furs  (other  than  silver,  black,  or  platinum), 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

In  schedule  XVI  of  the  agreement  Southern 
Rhodesia  bound  the  existing  low  rates  of  duty  on 
12  items,  among  which  are  certain  types  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements,  mining  ma- 
chinery, pumps  and  accessories,  tractors  and  parts, 
machine  tools  and  lubricating  oils;  reduced  its 
duties  on  motorcycles  and  motorcycle  parts;  and 
bound  the  duty-free  status  on  radios.  In  terms  of 
1939  trade,  Rhodesian  imports  from  the  United 
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Haic-  of  these  items  on  which  concessions  were 
;ivt'ii  amounted  to  approximately  $1,220,000. 
Jouthern  Rhodesia  is  an  important  source  for 
Tnitod  States  imports  of  mica,  chromium  and  its 
Hoys,  asbestos,  chrome  ore.  and  tanning  extracts; 
onsequently,  it  will  benefit  from  the  tariff  conees- 
granted  by  the  United  States  on  these  prod- 
in  schedule  XX  of  the  agreement. 


/oice  off  America  Program  Contracts 
iigned  With  Networks 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  signature  of  interim  agreements  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  covering  the  broadcasts 
o  be  per  formed  by  those  companies  for  the  Voice 
if  America  during  the  period  of  July  1  to  Septem- 
«r  30  was  announced  on  July  1  by  George  V. 
Vllen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  public  affairs. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Jolumbia  Broadcasting  System  have  decided  to 
vithdraw  from  programing  activities  in  the  field 
•f  international  broadcasting  previously  per- 
ormed  for  the  Voice  of  America  under  contract, 
nd  the  three  months'  interim  contracts  cover  the 
wriod  during  which  the  State  Department's  Inter- 
mtional  Broadcasting  Division  will  prepare  to 
ake  over  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasting  now 
lone  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
he  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

The  interim  agreements,  effective  July  1,  provide 
or  maintenance  by  the  State  Department  of  full 
nd  complete  review,  prior  to  broadcast,  of  all 
arterial  prepared  under  contract  by  the  private 
gencies. 

The  International  Broadcasting  Division  of  the 
>tate  Department  broadcasts  Voice  of  America 
urograms  in  the  following  languages:  Bulgarian, 
Jhinese,  Czechoslovak,  German,  Greek,  Hungar- 
an,  Korean.  Polish,  Rumanian,  Russian,  and 
fngoslav. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
"olumbia  Broadcasting  System  have  broadcast  for 
he  State  Department  in  the  following  languages  : 
Lnnamese,  English,  French,  German,  Indonesian, 
tulian,  Portuguese,  Siamese,  and  Spanish. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  International 
broadcasting  Division  of  the  State  Department 
rill  organize  its  staff  to  handle  that  portion  of  its 
broadcasts  which  was  programed  by  the  two  com- 
tanies  during  the  past  year. 

After  October  1.  the  International  Broadcasting 
on  will  program  and  broadcast  all  news  and 
onunentaries  but  will  continue  to  contract  with 
•rivate  radio  and  recording  companies  for  record - 
ni-r  of  feature  programs  for  overseas  broadcasts 
nd  will  continue  to  lease,  under  contract,  the 
hortwave  transmitting  facilities  of  private  com- 
•anies. 

w'y   II,   1948 
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Italian  Agreement— Continued  from  page  42 

ticable  will  not  preclude  deficits  for  over  a  short  period 
but  will  mean  a  budgetary  policy  involving  the  balancing 
of  the  budget  in  the  long  run. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  business  practices  and  busi- 
ness arrangements  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  Article  II 
mean : 

(a)  Fixing  prices,  terms  or  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
dealing  with  others  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  lease  of  any 
products ; 

(6)  Excluding  enterprises  from,  or  allocating  or  divid- 
ing, any  territorial  market  or  field  of  business  activity  or 
allocating  customers,  or  fixing  sales  quotas  or  purchase 
quotas ; 

(c)  Discriminating  against  particular  enterprises ; 

(d)  Limiting  production  or  fixing  production  quotas; 

(e)  Preventing  by  agreement  the  development  or  appli- 
cation of  technology  or  invention  whether  patented  or 
unpatented ; 

(f)  Extending  the  use  of  rights  under  patents,  trade 
marks  or  copyrights  granted  by  either  country  to  matters 
which  according  to  its  laws  and  regulations  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  such  grants,  or  to  products  or  conditions  of 
production,  use  or  sale  which  are  likewise  not  the  subjects 
of  such  grants ; 

(g)  Such  other  practices  as  the  two.  Governments  may 
agree  to  include. 

The  foregoing  reproduces  the  definition  of  restrictive 
business  practices  contained  in  Article  46,  paragraph  three, 
Havana  International  Trade  Organization  Charter. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  Italy  is 
obligated  to  take  action  in  particular  instances  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  only  after  appropriate 
investigation  or  examination. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  phrase  in  Article  V,  "After 
due  regard  for  the  reasonable  requirements  of  Italy  for 
domestic  use"  will  include  the  maintenance  of  reasonable 
stocks  of  the  materials  concerned  and  that  the  phrase 
"commercial  export"  might  include  barter  transactions. 
It  is  also,  understood  that  arrangements  negotiated  under 
Article  V  might  appropriately  include  provision  for  con- 
sultation, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Article 
Thirty-two  of  the  Havana  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  in  the  event  that  stockpiles'  are 
liquidated. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  making  the  notifications  referred  to 
in  paragraph  3  of  Article  IX  will  bear  in  mind  the  desirabil- 
ity of  restricting,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of 
officials  for  whom  full  diplomatic  privileges  will  be  re- 
quested. It  is  also  understood  that  the  detailed  applica- 
tion of  Article  IX  will,  when  necessary,  be  the  subject  of 
inter-governmental  discussion. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  Italy  will  not 
be  requested,  under  paragraph  2  (a)  of  Article  VII,  to 
furnish  detailed  information  about  minor  projects  or 
confidential  commercial  or  technical  information,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  injure  legitimate  commercial  inter- 
ests. 

8.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  Government  of  Italy 
should  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  under  Article  36  of  the  statute  of 
the  Court,  on  suitable  terms  and  conditions,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  consult  with  a  view  to  replacing  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  X  with  provisions  along 
the  following  lines :  "It  is  understood  that  the  undertaking 
of  each  Government  in  respect  of  claims  espoused  bv  the 
other  Government  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  is  made  in 
the  case  of  each  Government  under  the  authority  of  and  is 
limited  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  effective  recog- 
nition as  it  has  heretofore  given  to  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  under  Article 
36  of  the  statute  of  the  Court". 
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Current  Discussions  With  Colombian 
Economic  Mission 

[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  July  1  that 
a  Colombian  economic  mission  is  conferring  with 
Department  officials  and  other  interested  agencies 
of  the  Government  regarding  financial  and  com- 
mercial matters. 

One  of  the  items  under  discussion  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  10-million-dollar  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  granted  Colombia  for  rehabilitation 
purposes  following  the  recent  disturbance  in  that 
country.  The  Colombians  are  discussing  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  the  types  of  materials  and 
equipment  which  might  be  purchased  under  the 
credit. 

The  Colombian  mission  is  also  holding  prelimi- 
nary talks  with  officials  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  regarding 
long-term  loans,  and  is  conferring  with  officials  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Members  of  the  mission  are  as  follows :  Alfonso 
Araujo,  former  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Jose 
Gutierrez  Gomez,  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrialists;  Arturo  Bonnet,  Office  of 
Exchange  Controls ;  Alfredo  MacCausland,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Colombian  Customs  Board ;  Al- 
fonso Mesa  Salazar ;  Ezequiel  Castaneda,  Director 
of  the  Stabilization  Fund  and  Assistant  Manager, 
Banco  de  La  Republica ;  Alberto  Alban  Lievano, 
Director  of  National  Railways;  Roberto  Botero 
Londono ;  and  Augustin  Velez  Restrepo,  Economic 
Adviser,  Banco  de  La  Republica. 

Free  Port  of  Monrovia  To  Be  Opened 

Thomas  E.  Lyons,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  departs  this  week  for  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  where  he  is  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the 
American-constructed  port  which  is  soon  to  be 
opened  and  which  will  be  the  first  free  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1943  lend-lease  funds  were  made  available 
for  the  construction  of  a  modern  port  and  port 
works  at  Monrovia.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  construction  of  the  port,  the 
Government  of  Liberia  agreed  that  upon  its  com- 
pletion it  should  be  operated  as  a  free  port.  It  is 
expected  that  this  port  will  attract  an  increasingly 
large  amount  of  traffic  to  Liberia  en  route  to  the 
now  scarcely  accessible  hinterlands  of  the  British 
and  French  colonies  bordering  Liberia.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  this  port  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
movement  of  goods  between  Liberia  and  other 
West  African  ports.  Mr.  Lyons  will  assist  in 
organizing  the  free  port  along  established  tech- 
nical lines. 
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Cultural  Leaders  Awarded  Grants- in- A  id 

United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  June  30]! 

Grants-in-aid  have  been  extended  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  a  group  of  five  ed  ucators  iron: 
various  institutions  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
them  to  serve  on  the  summer-session  faculty  of  tht 
University  of  Habana  beginning  July  5  and  con- 
tinuing through  August  14.  They  will  giv( 
courses  in  the  English  language,  United  State* 
literature  and  history,  and  civic  recreation. 

Those  receiving  grants  for  participation  in  thif 
program  are  C.  M.  Hutchings,  associate  pro* 
lessor  of  romance  languages  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati;  Thomas  E.  Downey,  assistan 
professor  of  history,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ralph  B.  Long  and  Malcolm  Forsman,  both  o: 
the  department  of  English,  University  of  Texas 
and  Nash  Higgins,  superintendent,  board  of  public 
recreation,  Tampa,  Florida.  Dr.  Hutchings  wil 
give  courses  in  the  English  language  and  pho 
netics;  Dr.  Downey  will  give  courses  in  Unitec 
States  history;  Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Forsman  wil 
give  courses  in  the  English  language  and  Unitec 
States  literature;  and  Mr.  Higgins  will  give  i 
course  in  civic  recreation. 

Uruguay 

Ergasto  H.  Cordero,  director  of  the  Museun 
of  Natural  History,  Montevideo,  has  arrived  h 
the  United  States  to  confer  with  officials  of  th< 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  to  visit  universities 
laboratories,  museums,  and  fish  hatcheries  in  va 
rious  parts  of  the  United  States. 

His  visit  has  been  arranged  under  the  travel 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State  admin 
istered  by  the  Division  of  International  Exchang 
of  Persons  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an< 
the  National  Museum. 

Haiti 

Arsene  Magloire  and  Ulrick  Telson,  engineer 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Hait: 
have  been  awarded  grants  by  the  Department  o 
State  to  enable  them  to  study  highway  construe 
tion  in  this  country  with  the  cooperation  of  th 
Public  Roads  Administration. 

They  will  spend  two  months  in  the  Unite 
States,  returning  to  Haiti  by  way  of  Puerto  Rice 
where  they  will  spend  an  additional  month  i 
study  and  observation.  They  will  attend  the  es 
hibit  of  highway  machinery  to  be  held  in  Chicag 
from  July  17  to  July  26. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Office 


The  American  Consulate  at  Hull,  England,  was  close 
to  the  public  on  May  31,  1948.  The  consular  district  fc 
Hull  has  been  temporarily  assigned  to  Newcastle-on-Tyn 
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.etters  of  Credence 

Argentina 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Argen- 
ine  Republic,  Jeronimo  Remorino,  presented  his 
Tedentials  to  the  President  on  July  2.  For  the 
ext  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
■elease  536  of  July  2,  1948. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

rYilliam  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  Named 
Head  of  OEX 

William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  School  of  Govern- 
nent  and  professor  of  political  science  at  George  Wash- 
ngton  University,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Educational  Exchange,  effective  July  1,  1948. 

Dr.  Johnstone  succeeds  Kenneth  Holland,  director  of  the 
Dffiee  for  the  past  three  months,  who  will  return  to  Paris 
mmeiiately  to  resume  his  duties  as  the  United  States 
idviser  on  Unesco  affairs. 

As  director  of  Oex,  Dr.  Johnstone  will  have  charge  of 
[he  Department's  educational-exchange  programs  and  poli- 
•ies  in  the  fields  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
iffairs.  This  responsibility  will  include  programs  of  in- 
ernational  educational  exchange  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the  operation 
)f  American  libraries  and  schools  abroad,  assistance  to 
kmeriean-sponsored  institutions  abroad,  and  stimulating 
ind  facilitating  the  educational-exchange  activities  of 
Private  agencies. 
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(ERMANY,  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  AND  TURKEY 
IURING  WORLD  WAR  II 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


lie  Position  of  Turkey  on  the  Eve  of  the  War 

■During  World  War  II  the  Turkish  Republic,  as 
its  natural  in  view  of  its  strategic  position  at  the 
fcssroads  of  three  continents,  was  of  great  in- 
rest  to  both  the  Axis  powers  and  the  nations 
cited  during  that  struggle.  Documentary  evi- 
ence  has  thrown  some  light  on  Axis  policy  with 
fepect  to  the  Near  East  generally  during  the  war 
■riod.  This  area  was  of  considerable  economic, 
llitical,  and  strategic  significance.1 
Tt  will  be  recalled  that  following  World  War 
I  which  led  to  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
ire  and  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
liblic,  Turkey  pursued  a  policy  of  friendship  in 
lod  faith  with  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  the 
Katies  of  March  16, 1921,  and  December  17, 1925. 
i  entered  the  League  of  Nations  on  July  18, 1932, 
Id  took  a  leading  part,  along  with  Greece,  in  the 
Jilkan  conferences  (1930-1934)  and  the  Balkan 
litente  (February  9,  1934).  With  Soviet  sup- 
I>rt,  Turkey  succeeded  in  revising  the  Lausanne 
traits  convention  (1923)  at  the  Montreux  con- 
Irence  of  1936,  although  its  relations  with  the 
fcviet  Union  were  somewhat  complicated  by 
Cirkey's  orientation  toward  Great  Britain  and 
lance  in  the  years  between  1936  and  1939. 
liplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  Italy  re- 
I lined  in  force,  officially  "correct"  but  not  cordial, 
i  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
te  war  in  September  1939. 

i  The  Turkish  press  and  Turks  who  were  influen- 
lil  in  public  life  did  not  look  with  favor  upon 
1  e  events  which  led  to  the  Munich  agreement  of 
►>ptember  29-30,  1938,  and  the  steady  German 
<  plomatic  and  economic  advance  into  the  Balkan 
igion  was  viewed  with  cautious  eye.  The  Italian 
i  vasion  of  Albania  on  April  7,  1939,  caused  con- 
derable  apprehension  in  Turkish  official  circles, 
<'spite  the  reassuring  statements  of  Premier 
Jussolini.    That  the  German  Foreign  Office  was 
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not  unaware  of  the  possible  influence  of  the  Ital- 
ian venture  in  Albania  on  Turkey  was  evident 
from  the  sending  of  Baron  Franz  von  Papen  to 
the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  following  his 
retirement  after  the  Anschluss  with  Austria  in 
April  1938,  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
Turkey  in  line  with  German  policy  and  also  of 
keeping  Turkey  neutral,  at  least,  in  the  event  of 
another  great  war. 

Events  moved  very  rapidly  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope in  the  spring  of  1939,  following  the  German 
march  into  Praha  and  the  destruction  of  the  Re- 
public of  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  diplomatic 
missions  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  all  very  active.  As  early 
as  February  1939  the  Soviet  Union  had  proposed 
a  Black  Sea  pact  to  protect  its  southern  ap- 
proaches. Moreover,  on  April  13,  1939,  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain,  following  the  offer  of  a 
guaranty  to  Poland,  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Great  Britain  attached  the  great- 
est importance  "to  the  avoidance  of  disturbance 
by  force  or  threat  of  force  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula","  of- 
fered support  to  Greece  and  Rumania,  in  case 
their  independence  were  threatened,  and  commu- 
nicated this  declaration  to  Turkey.  The  French 
Government  made  a  similar  declaration.2 

Although  Rumania  had  refused  to  participate 
in  the  "encirclement"  of  Germany,  it  was  still  an 
open  question  whether  Turkey  would  become  in- 
volved in  this  policy.  Von  Ribbentrop  told  Von 
Papen  in  mid-April  1939  that  if  the  "encircle- 
ment" ring  were  closed,  this  time  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Turkey  in  contrast  to  1914,  there 
would  be  no  alternative  to  war.  Von  Papen  ar- 
rived in  Turkey  on  April  29,  1939,  the  very  day 
that  M.  Potemkin,  the  Soviet  Vice-Commissar  for 


Note  :  See  footnotes  on  p.  76. 
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Foreign  Affairs,  had  arrived  in  Ankara  for  impor- 
tant conversations,  and  both  were  received  by 
President  Inonii  on  this  date.  While  Potemkin 
impressed  on  Turkey  the  desirability  of  resistance 
to  possible  German  aggression  and  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  relations  among  the  Balkan 
States,  especially  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Von  Papen  recalled  the  old  Turco-German  friend- 
ship and  insisted  that  there  were  no  reasons  for 
strained  relations  between  Germany  and  Turkey 
and  no  reason  for  Turkish  fears. 

Turkey,  apparently,  was  not  unreceptive  to  the 
British  announcement  of  April  13,  although  the 
British  appeared  to  desire  an  agreement  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  Mediterranean  while  Turkey  de- 
sired to  bind  itself  only  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. On  May  12,  1939,  pending  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  instrument,  Great  Britain  and  Tur- 
key signed  a  provisional  agreement,  declaring 
their  joint  concern  for  the  security  of  the  Balkan 
region  and  pledging  their  cooperation  in  the 
event  of  aggression  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.3 At  the  same  time  France  and  Turkey 
were  reaching  agreement  concerning  the  Hatay 
(Alexandretta)  region — an  agreement  ultimately 
signed  on  June  23,  1939. 

Meanwhile,  Von  Papen  came  to  Berlin  for  the 
signature  of  the  German-Italian  alliance  of  May 
22, 1939,  using  the  occasion  to  advise  Count  Ciano 
of  Turkish  fears  concerning  Italian  policy  as  to 
Albania,  and  proposing  that  Italy  return  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  to  Turkey  and  pointing  out 
the  important  strategic  position  of  Turkey  in 
Germany's  calculations.4  On  his  return  to  An- 
kara the  German  Ambassador  continued  to  warn 
Berlin  concerning  the  possibilities  of  encircle- 
ment, indicating  that  Great  Britain  had  asked 
Turkey  to  agree  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Brit- 
ish to  render  active  assistance  to  any  state  guar- 
anteed by  it,  in  case  it  should  come  to  a  showdown. 
The  Germans  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  Tur- 
key, even  if  not  directly  attacked,  would  permit 
passage  of  British  warships  through  the  Straits 
to  assist  the  Soviet  Union.5 

The  German-Soviet  Pact  of  Nonaggression 
and  the  Problem  of  Turkey 

The  position  of  Turkey  was  discussed  consider- 
ably in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Soviet-German  pact  of  nonaggression 
on  August  23,  1939.    At  the  conference  between 
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Hitler  and  Ciano  at  Obersalzburg  on  August  I 
1939,  for  example,  when  the  Balkan  problem  vl 
surveyed,  it  was  recognized  that  the  Axis  coil 
count  on  Bulgaria  only  as  reliable  and  that  4 
Dodecanese  Islands  might  be  placed  in  a  difficl 
position  because  of  the  Turkish  attitude.6  Mo| 
over,  in  a  conversion  between  Admiral  Canaris| 
German  Naval  Intelligence  and  General  Keitel  i 
August  17,7  Canaris  called  attention  to  the  acti<  i 
of  the  British  in  the  Balkans  and  tried  to  expl:  \ 
that  "the  English  would  certainly  have  every th:  | 
prepared  in  the  Balkans"  for  eventualities.  B.< 
garia  would  not  prove  useful  "as  an  ally  asi 
would  be  attacked  at  once  by  Rumania  a] 
Turkey".  But  such  a  development  did  not  ala  t 
the  Fiihrer,  who,  in  a  secret  talk  to  the  Supre  i 
Commander  and  Commanding  Generals  on  Aug  I 
22,  1939,  at  Obersalzburg,  stated  that  he  had  "<  • 
cided  to  go  with  Stalin",  remarking  that  th<| 
were  only  three  "great  statesmen  in  the  worjj 
Stalin,  myself,  and  Mussolini".  Turkey,  in  1| 
Fuhrer's  mind,  was  "ruled  by  morons  and  ha- 
idiots"  following  Ataturk's  death  and  need  can 
no  worry.8 

On  August  23,  1939,  the  Soviet-German  no 
aggression   agreement   was   signed   in   Mosco-' 
As  a  prelude  to  formal  negotiation  of  the  agr- 
ment,  Stalin  was  informed  that  Germany  woii 
be  prepared  to  recognize  the  primary  Soviet  I 
terests  in  the  region  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Blac 
Sea,  and  the  Germans  continually  repeated  th, 
despite  certain  ideological  differences,  there  va 
no  reason  for  basic  conflict  of  interest.     In  ta 
delimitation  of  spheres  in  southeastern  Euro]. 
Bessarabia  was  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
Germany  indicated  a  political  distinterestedne, 
despite  economic  interests  in  southeastern  Euro], 
"even,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  Constantinople  a 
the  Straits."10    Although  Von  Ribbentrop  in(< 
cated  that  the  problem  of  Turkey  had  not  bei 
discussed,  in  fact,  it  was  discussed  with  Stal. 
and  Molotov  on  the  night  of  August  23-24,11  Stall 
himself  asking  Ribbentrop  what  Germany  thoug 
about  Turkey.    The  German  Foreign  Minisl' 
indicated  that  he  had  done  everything  to  promt  i 
more  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  but  th. 
Turkey  had  become  "one  of  the  first  countries 
join  the  encirclement  pact  against  Germany  ai 
had  not  even  considered  it  necessary  to  notify 
Reich  Government  of  the  Pact".    Both  Stal 
and  Molotov  observed  that  the  Soviet  Union  h: 
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id  "a  similar  experience  with  the  vacillating 
olicy  of  the  Turks". 

Von  Papen  deemed  it  his  primary  duty  to  keep 
urkey  from  going  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
reat  Britain  and  to  preserve  the  economic  ties 
itween  Turkey  and  Germany,  especially  in  view 
f  the  importance  of  Turkish  chrome  for  Germany. 

Official  Turkey  was  lukewarm  in  its  attitude  and 
olicy  toward  Germany,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
mt  the  Turkish  Government  was  somewhat 
locked  at  the  seeming  shift  in  the  position  of 
ie  Soviet  Union  in  the  signing  of  the  pact  of 
.ugust  23, 1939. 

he  Turkish  Negotiations  With  the  Soviet  Union, 
sptember-October  1939:    The  Anglo-Franco- 
urkish  Treaty 

As  a  result  of  the  signature  of  the  Soviet-German 
•eaty  of  August  23  both  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
msaged  that  Turkey  would  be  forced  to  alter 
s  position.  Thus,  on  August  25,  1939,12  Hitler 
rote  Mussolini  that  Turkey  would  have  to  revise 
s  "previous  position",  and  Mussolini  replied  on 
ie  same  day  that  the  treaty  blockaded  both  Ru- 
tania  and  Turkey  and  that  "a  new  attitude  on  the 
art  of  Turkey  would  upset  all  the  strategic  plans 
f  the  French  and  English  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
Tranean". 

The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Siikrii  Saracoglu, 
as  in  Moscow  from  September  25  to  October  17, 
)39,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  pact  with  the 
oviet  Government  with  provisions  concerning 
ie  Straits,  the  essence  of  which  had  been  discussed 
etween  Ambassador  Terentiev  and  Saracoglu  in 
Jikara.13  But  Saracoglu  ran  into  difficulties  in 
[oscow,  for  the  Soviet  position  appeared  to  have 
ltered  considerably.  Bibbentrop  was  again  in 
[oscow  on  September  28  to  sign  a  new  agreement 
a.  the  delimitation  of  German-Soviet  spheres  in 
istern  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  Foreign  Min- 
ster was  kept  waiting  for  three  weeks.1* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  Foreign  Office 
ras  much  interested  in  the  Soviet-Turkish 
egotiations,  and  as  early  as  September  2,  Count 
on  der  Schulenburg,  the  German  Ambassador  to 
ie  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  reported 
lat  Molotov  had  confirmed  rumors  from  Istanbul 
hat  Turkey  was  already  negotiating  with  the  So- 
iet  Union.18  After  consulting  with  Stalin,  Molo- 
av  told  Schulenburg  that  there  was  only  a  non- 
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aggression  pact  with  Turkey  and  relations  were 
"good  in  general."  Moscow  was  prepared  to  work 
for  permanent  neutrality  of  Turkey,  as  desired  by 
Germany,  and  the  German  conception  of  the  Turk- 
ish position  in  the  conflict  which  had  broken  out 
on  September  1  was  shared  in  Moscow.  No  use  of 
Molotov's  remarks,  however,  was  to  be  made  in 
dealing  with  the  Turks.  On  September  5  16  Schul- 
enburg asked  Molotov  to  continue  working  on 
Turkey  "with  a  view  to  permanent  neutrality", 
mentioning  rumors  that  Great  Britain  was  putting 
pressure  on  Rumania  to  take  an  active  part  and 
was  holding  out  a  prospect  of  aid  from  British  and 
French  troops.  Since  such  assistance  might  come 
by  sea,  "it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  prevail  upon  Turkey  to  close  the  Dar- 
danelles completely".  Molotov  thought  the  Soviet 
Union  had  "considerable  influence"  with  Turkey 
and  was  exerting  it  in  this  sense,  adding  that  the 
conversations  on  a  mutual-assistance  pact  had 
borne  no  fruit.  Moreover,  Stalin  told  Schulenburg 
on  September  17  17  that  Turkey  had  proposed  an 
assistance  pact  which  was  to  apply  to  the  Straits 
and  the  Balkans  but  would  obligate  Turkey  to 
assist  the  Soviet  Union  only  in  "such  actions  as  are 
not  directed  against  England  and  France".  The 
Soviet  Government  was  not  "greatly  edified"  by 
this  suggestion  and  was  considering  a  clause 
whereby  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  be  ob- 
ligated to  any  action  against  Germany.  Voro- 
shilov,  who  was  present,  thought  such  a  pact  would 
be  a  "  'hook'  by  which  Turkey  could  be  pulled 
away  from  France".  On  October  218  Schulen- 
burg was  instructed  to  inform  Molotov  of  the  Ger- 
man belief  that  Turkey  would  hesitate  as  to  the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish  pact  if  the  Soviet  Union 
"emphatically"  opposed  it,  and  it  was  important 
in  the  Soviet  interest,  because  of  the  question  of 
the  Straits,  "to  forestall  a  tie-up  of  Turkey  with 
England  and  France".  Ribbentrop  was  therefore 
especially  anxious  that  the  Soviet  Government  dis- 
suade Turkey  "from  the  final  conclusion  of  mutual 
assistance  pacts  with  the  Western  powers  and  to 
settle  this  at  once  with  Moscow".  Probably  the 
best  solution  would  be  the  return  of  Turkey  to  a 
policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  while  confirming  ex- 
isting Soviet-Turkish  agreements.  Prompt  and 
final  diversion  of  Turkey  from  the  Anglo-French 
treaty,  Von  Ribbentrop  felt,  would  also  be  "in 
keeping  with  the  peace  offensive  agreed  upon  in 
Moscow"  on  September  28,  since  another  country 
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"would  withdraw  from  the  Anglo-French  camp." 
Von  Papen  had  similar  instructions  on  October  2 19 
and  was  to  advise  the  Turks  of  the  strong  Soviet 
aversion  toward  a  pact  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Molotov  appeared  to  share  the  German 
view  of  the  situation,  although  it  appeared  to  him 
that  Turkey  had  already  become  closely  involved 
with  France  and  Great  Britain.  When  Schulen- 
burg  told  him  on  October  3  of  rumors  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  intended  to  assault  Greece  and 
overrun  Bulgaria  in  order  to  establish  a  Balkan 
front,  Molotov  "asserted  spontaneously  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  never  tolerate  pressure 
on  Bulgaria".20  Schulenburg  kept  plying  Molotov 
with  advice,  and  on  October  7  was  instructed  to 
find  out  in  detail  concerning  the  Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Straits.21  Meanwhile,  Molotov  had  not  seen  Sara- 
coglu  since  October  1  and  by  October  9  thought  a 
mutual-assistance  pact  would  not  be  concluded,  al- 
though German  interests  and  the  special  nature  of 
Soviet-German  relations  would  be  upheld,  since 
the  Soviet  Government  was  trying  to  induce  Tur- 
key "to  adopt  full  neutrality  and  to  close  the  Dar- 
danelles as  well  as  to  aid  in  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Balkans". 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  expansionist  attitude 
shown  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  direction  of  the 
Baltic  States  during  the  fall  of  1939.  Moreover, 
the  treatment  accorded  Saracoglu  was  not  appre- 
ciated. In  addition,  the  Turkish  Government  was 
not  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Soviet  Government  had  insisted. 

The  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  broken  off,  therefore,  on  October  17, 
and  two  days  later,  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
treaty  of  mutual  assistance,  October  19,  1939,  was 
signed.22  The  treaty  pledged  mutual  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  three  signatories,  "in  the  event 
of  an  act  of  aggression  by  a  European  Power 
leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean".  Despite 
the  implications  as  to  the  Straits,  protocol  no.  2 
declared  specifically  that  Turkey's  obligations 
could  not  "compel  that  country  to  take  action 
having  as  its  effect,  or  involving  as  its  consequence, 
entry  into  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union". 

Mr.  Molotov  gave  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
Soviet-Turkish  negotiations  in  a  report  to  the 
Fifth  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet of  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  31,  1939,23  in 
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which  Great  Britain  and  France  were  accused  of 
prolonging  the  war,  acknowledgment  was  made 
that  Soviet  relations  with  Germany  had  "radically 
improved"  and  were  based  "on  a  firm  foundation 
of  mutual  interests",  and  the  Soviet  actions  with 
respect  to  the  Baltic  States  were  explained.  There 
had  been  all  sorts  of  rumors  as  to  the  Turkish 
negotiations,  but  Mr.  Molotov  denied  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  demanded  the  cession  of  Kars 
and  Ardahan  from  Turkey.  He  also  denied  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  "demanded  changes  in  the 
international  convention  concluded  at  Montreux 
and  a  privileged  position  as  regards  the  Darda- 
nelles". This  was  "also  a  fabrication  and  a  lie", 
for  all  the  Soviet  Union  had  desired,  he  said,  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  "bilateral  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  limited  to  the  regions  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Dardanelles".  Such  a  pact  could  not  in- 
volve araied  conflict  with  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  "should  have  a  guarantee  that,  in  view  of 
the  war  danger,  Turkey  would  not  allow  warships 
of  non-Black  Sea  powers  to  pass  through  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea.  Turkey  rejected 
both  these  stipulations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  thereby 
made  the  conclusion  of  the  pact  impossible."  Al- 
though no  pact  had  resulted,  a  number  of  political 
questions  had  been  cleared  up,  including  Turkey's 
foreign  policy.  The  Turkish  Government,  ac- 
cording to  Molotov,  had  preferred  to  tie  its  fate 
up  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  were 
waging  war  on  Germany,  and,  while  this  might 
be  pleasing  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  Molotov 
wondered  "whether  Turkey  will  not  come  to  regret 
this — we  shall  not  try  to  guess".  In  any  case,  this 
was  not  Soviet  foreign  policy,  thanks  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  secured  "not  a  few  successes 
in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs".  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  policy  of  peace  held  out  the  best 
prospect  for  the  future  and  indicated  that  it  would 
be  pursued  "in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea,  too, 
confident  that  we  shall  fully  ensure  its  proper 
application  as  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  states  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  Union". 

Soviet-German  Relations  and  the  Turkish 
Problem,  June-November  1940 

Relations  between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union 
cooled  perceptibly  after  October  1939,  while  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
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nd  more  close,  although  the  partners  in  "non- 
_Mv>-inn"  by  no  moans  fully  trusted  each  other, 
leeially  because  of  Germany's  diplomatic  and 
litarv  moves  in  the  Balkans,  notably  in  the  case 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
nt  forced  Rumania  to  cede  Bessarabia  and 
rthern  Bukovina  on  June  28,  1940,  and  on  Au- 
it  30, 1940,  through  the  Vienna  award,  Rumania 
:  one  half  of  Transylvania.  At  the  same  time 
-many  gave  a  guaranty  to  Rumania,  and  GermaD 
ops  soon  poured  into  that  country  for  the  al- 
ed  purposes  of  military  instruction  and  protec- 
n  of  the  oil  fields.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Gov 
nient  was  also  somewhat  concerned  when  Ger- 
ny.  Italy,  and  Japan  signed  the  Tripartite  Pact 
September  27,  1940.*4  Finally,  the  two  powers 
■  completely  at  odds  over  the  control  of  the 
nube  River. 

t  was  not  difficult,  in  the  view  of  events,  for 
n  Papen  to  keep  Turkey  from  entering  the  war 
•ing  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  nor  did 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  call  for  action, 
the  occasion  of  Italy's  entry  into  the  war,  June 
1940,  Turkey  continued  to  maintain  her  neu- 
lity.  On  July  18  Turkey  signed  a  commercial 
eement  with  Germany,  which  did  not,  however, 
>vide  for  the  shipment  of  chrome  to  Germany, 
rhroughout  the  period  the  question  of  Tur- 
!  continued  to  be  discussed  between  Germany 
I  the  Soviet  Union,  the  later  regarding  Turkey 
ith  deep  suspicion",  as  a  result  of  Turkey's  at- 
ide  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
ny.  and  this  attitude  was  intensified  by  the 
rkish  policy  "in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea,  where 
rkey  desired  to  play  the  dominant  role,  and  the 
•aits,  where  Turkey  wanted  to  exercise  exclusive 
isdiction",  as  Molotov  told  the  Italian  Ambas- 
or  on  June  25,  1940.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
Jarently  willing  to  recognize  Italy's  "hegem- 
Tn  in  the  Mediterranean  provided  the  latter 
ognized  the  Soviet  position  in  Black  Sea.  By 
y  Soviet  interest  was  focused  on  events  in  the 
Itic  and  on  developments  in  relation  to  Turkey 
1  Iran,  but  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  too  fearful 
German  military  victories  on  the  Continent, 
mid- July  Stalin  was  quoted  as  having  remarked 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  that,  although  interested 
the  Balkan  region,  "no  power  had  the  right 
in  exclusive  role  in  the  consolidation  and  lead- 
hip  of  the  Balkan  countries",  and  the  Soviet 
ion  did  not  assert  such  a  mission.    As  to  Tur- 


key, he  repeated  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  "in 
fact  opposed  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Tur- 
key over  the  Straits  and  to  Turkey's  dictation  of 
conditions  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment was  aware  of  that."  25 

By  the  fall  of  1940,  Berlin  was  ready  to  explore 
German-Soviet  relations  further,  and  on  October 
13 2S  Ribbentrop  wrote  to  Stalin  suggesting  that 
Molotov  visit  Berlin  for  talks.  Stalin  replied  on 
October  21,2T  agreeing  that  a  further  improvement 
in  Soviet-German  relations  was  "entirely  possible 
on  the  permanent  basis  of  a  long-range  delimita- 
tion of  mutual  interests".  Meanwhile,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  President  Inonii  reaffirmed  Turkey's  non- 
belligerency and  friendship  with  both  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Soviet  Union.  Together  with  Great 
Britain,  Turkey  was  studying  and  trying  to  en- 
visage the  results  of  the  situation,  and  he  hoped 
that  these  principles  would  help  to  maintain  Turk- 
ish security  in  the  future  and  declared  that  Soviet- 
Turkish  friendship  was  of  intrinsic  value. 

Molotov  arrived  in  Berlin  on  November  12  and 
during  the  next  48  hours  he  had  conversations  with 
Ribbentrop  and  Hitler  covering  the  entire  gamut 
of  Soviet-German  relations,  including  such  prob- 
lems as  the  Skaggerak  and  Kategat,  the  Baltic 
Sea,  Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  south- 
eastern Europe,  Turkey,  the  Straits,  Iran,  and 
Sakhalin.  Ribbentrop  told  Molotov  on  Novem- 
ber 12  28  of  the  Fiihrer's  conviction  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  establish  spheres  of  influence 
among  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  since  the  expansion  of  all  was  toward  the 
south  and  there  should  be  no  real  conflict,  and  re- 
minded him  of  "the  good  business"  which  had  been 
done  since  August  1939.  Ribbentrop  thought  that 
the  easiest  access  to  the  sea  for  the  Soviet  Union 
lay  through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 
Turning  to  Turkey,  Ribbentrop,  who  believed  the 
end  of  the  war  near,  inquired  of  Soviet  interest 
there.  He  thought  Turkey  should  be  induced  to 
free  itself  from  British  ties  and  believed  adoption 
of  "a  common  platform"  by  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Italy,  and  Japan  would  help  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Turks  knew  of  the  German  position, 
and  Ribbentrop  expressed  his  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  dissatisfaction  with  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention of  the  Straits,  Germany  being  "even  more 
dissatisfied".  The  Soviet  Union,  in  Ribbentrop's 
view,  should  have  certain  privileges  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Soviet  warships  and  merchant  vessels 
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should  have  freer  access  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Mussolini  was  also  sympathetic  to  this  view,  and 
it  seemed  advisable  that  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  common  policy  toward 
Turkey,  bringing  that  country  into  line  with  the 
Axis,  writing  a  new  Straits  convention,  and  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  "recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Turkey". 

In  a  talk  with  Hitler  on  November  12 29  Molotov 
was  reminded  that  the  historic  moment  had  come, 
that  the  British  Empire  would  be  liquidated  after 
the  war,  already  won,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Germany  should  reach  a  basic  agreement — a 
point  of  view  with  which  Molotov  was  in  accord. 
The  problem  of  Soviet  access  to  the  sea  was 
stressed,  and  Hitler  repeated  that  Germany  was 
prepared  at  any  time  to  effect  "an  improvement  for 
Russia  in  the  regime  of  the  Straits".    Molotov, 
however,  wanted  some  specific  answers  to  ques- 
tions, particularly  about  Soviet  interests  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  the  Tripar- 
tite Pact  of  September  27,  1940.    The  next  day 
there  were  more  detailed  discussions  with  the 
Fiihrer,30  Molotov  asserting  Finland's  position  in 
the  Soviet  sphere,  protesting  against  the  German 
guaranty  to  Rumania,  and  raising  the  question 
of  a  Soviet  guaranty  of  Bulgaria,  which  was  in 
the  zone  of  the  Straits,  remarking  that  the  Straits 
were  "England's  historic  gateway  for  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union".    Hilter  was  evasive  on  these 
points  but  thought  the  decisive  point  was  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  saw  an  opportunity  "to  gain  suf- 
ficient security  for  her  Black  Sea  interests  through 
a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention".    Al- 
though an  immediate  reply  was  not  expected, 
Molotov  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  only  wanted 
to  be  secure  from  attack  via  the  Straits  and  would 
like  to  settle  the  matter  with  Turkey,  and  that  a 
guarantee  to  Bulgaria  would  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion.   Hitler  agreed  as  to  the  freer  passage  of  So- 
viet warships  through  the  Straits,  to  the  exclusion 
of   nonriverain   warships,   but  Molotov   wanted 
something  more  than  a  "paper"  guarantee.    Re- 
turning to  the  Bulgarian  problem,  Molotov  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviet  Union  was  "prepared  to  guar- 
antee Bulgaria  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean  Sea".     In 
the  end,  Hitler  felt  that  the  question  of  the  Straits 
would  have  to  be  studied  further. 

After  dinner  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  13  81  Molotov  and  Ribbentrop 
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continued  their  talks  in  the  latter's  air-raid  shelte 
Ribbentrop  believed  that  the  real  problem  wj 
general  collaboration  between  the  Soviet  Unic 
and  the  Axis,  indicating  that  then  an  understanc 
ing  with  Turkey  could  be  reached,  since  German; 
Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  particularly  h 
terested  in  the  Straits  question.  Even  though 
was  clear  that  the  discussions  would  take  son 
time,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters,  Ribbentro 
had  had  a  draft  agreement 32  prepared  which  I 
submitted  to  Molotov  for  his  consideration,  as  tb 
discussions  were  continued  through  the  diplomat] 
channel.  In  the  draft  the  four  states  were  to  co! 
laborate  against  extension  of  the  war,  for  a: 
early  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  mutually  to  n 
spect  their  spheres  of  influence.  In  the  delimits 
tion  of  spheres  of  interest,  German  territorial  a* 
pirations  were  defined  in  Central  Africa ;  Italiai 
in  Northern  and  Northeastern  Africa;  Japanes< 
in  Eastern  Asia ;  and  Soviet  aspirations  in  the  di 
rection  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  in  a  secret  pre 
tocol  no.  2  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Unioi 
were  to  detach  Turkey  from  its  commitments  t< 
Great  Britain  and  gradually  to  win  Turkey  ove 
to  political  collaboration  with  the  Axis,  signing 
at  the  same  time,  an  agreement  recognizing  the  ex 
tent  of  Turkey's  possessions.  Finally  there  wa 
to  be  a  new  Straits  convention  granting  the  So 
viet  Union  unrestricted  right  of  naval  passagi 
through  the  Straits,  while  all  other  powers,  wit! 
the  exception  of  other  Black  Sea  powers,  would  re 
nounce  the  right  of  passage  for  naval  vessels 
Commercial  passage,  of  course,  would  remaii 
free.33 

Thus  ended  the  discussions  in  Berlin,  and  it  ii 
worthy  of  passing  notice  that  on  November  12  th< 
Fiihrer,  as  a  precautionary  move,  ordered  thai 
"all  preparations"  for  possible  difficulties  in  th< 
East  were  to  continue.33  Curiously  enough,  too 
the  files  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Germar 
Navy  34  contain  some  interesting  notes  with  re- 
spect to  the  Hitler-Molotov  conversations ;  an  en- 
try of  November  16,  1940,  indicates  that  Molotov 
not  only  requested  bases  in  the  Turkish  Straits  but 
also  demanded  the  Kars-Ardahan  region  oi 
Turkey. 

By  November  25,  1940,  Molotov  was  ready  to 
comment  definitively  on  the  draft  agreement 
which  Ribbentrop  had  presented  to  him  on  No- 
vember 13.35  He  asked  Schulenburg  to  call  on  him 
and,  in  the  presence  of  Dekanosov,  the  Soviet  Am- 
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ssador  to  Berlin,  told  Schulenburg  that,  sub- 
:t  to  some  conditions,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  ready  to  accept  the  draft  of  the  Four  Power 
id  outlined  in  Berlin.  As  a  price,  German 
>ops  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  immediately 
)m  Finland,  although  German  economic  inter- 
-  \\  ould  be  protected.  Secondly,  within  the  next 
v  months,  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
5  Straits  would  have  to  be  protected  "by  the 
aclusion  of  a  mutual-assistance  pact  between 
;  Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria"  which  geograph- 
Uy  was  situated  within  "the  security  zone  of 
5  Black  Sea  boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
il  by  the  establishment  of  a  base  for  land  and 
val  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  within  range  of  the 
>sporus  and  the  Dardanelles  by  means  of  a  long- 
in  lease".36  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  "area 
ith  of  Batum  and  Baku  in  the  general  direction 
the  Persian  Gulf"  be  recognized  "as  the  center 
the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and  that 
pan  renounce  its  rights  to  concessions  for  coal 
i  oil  in  northern  Sakhalin.  Therefore,  in 
)lotov's  view,  the  draft  of  the  protocol  on 
leres  of  influence  would  have  to  be  amended  in 
ler  to  stipulate  "the  focal  point  of  the  aspira- 
ns  of  the  Soviet  Union  south  of  Batum  and 
ku  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian 
ilf".37  But  it  is  also  of  special  interest  to  note 
it  Molotov  proposed  amending  the  draft  pro- 
wl between  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet 
uon — 

»  as  to  guarantee  a  base  for  light  naval  and  land 
■ces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  Bosporus  and  the 
rdanelles  by  means  of  a  long-term  lease,  includ- 
5 — in  case  Turkey  declares  herself  willing  to 
n  the  Four  Power  Pact — a  guarantee  of  the  in- 
pendence  and  of  the  territory  of  Turkey  by 
s  three  countries  named. 

'This  protocol  should  provide  that  in  case  Tur- 
7  refuses  to  join  the  Four  Powers,  Germany, 
ily,  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  work  out  and 
carry  through  the  required  military  and  diplo- 
ttic  measures,  and  a  separate  agreement  to  this 
set  should  be  concluded." 

addition  to  protocols  concerning  Finland  and 
khalin,  Molotov  also  proposed  a  protocol  which 
)uld  recognize  that  Bulgaria  was  within  "the 
urity  zone  of  the  Black  Sea  boundaries  of  the 
>viet  Union"  and  therefore  it  was  a  political 
lessity  that  a  Soviet-Bulgarian  mutual-assist- 
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ance  treaty  should  be  signed.  Molotov  now  de- 
sired a  statement  of  the  German  view  as  to  the 
Soviet  counter-proposal  for  Soviet  cooperation 
with  the  Axis. 

The  Turco-German  Nonaggression  Pact  and  the 
German  Attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 

The  aftermath  of  the  November  1940  conver- 
sations, especially  in  southeastern  Europe,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Near  East  was  interesting.  On  No- 
vember 25,  the  very  day  on  which  Molotov  had 
stated  the  Soviet  terms  to  Schulenburg,  Moscow 
made  12  proposals  to  Bulgaria,  recalling  that  it 
was  "vitally  interested  in  the  Straits  for  the  sake 
of  the  security  of  the  Black  Sea  frontier"  and 
could  not  "permit  a  repetition  of  the  danger" 
which  was  "constantly  directed  through  the 
Straits  toward  southern  Russia".  A  mutual-as- 
sistance pact  was  therefore  proposed  which  would 
assist  Bulgaria  in  realizing  its  national  aspira- 
tions both  in  Western  (Greek)  and  in  Eastern 
(Turkish)  Thrace  and  under  which  Bulgaria 
would  assist  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  of  a  threat 
to  Soviet  interests  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in  the 
Straits.  If  Turkey  threatened  or  attacked  Bul- 
garia, the  latter  would  have  Soviet  assistance  and 
support  in  the  achievement  of  Bulgarian  claims 
to  "the  European  part  of  Turkey".  Moreover  the 
Soviet  Union  would  withdraw  objections  to  Bul- 
garia's signature  of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  and  it 
was  "entirely  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union" 
would  "in  this  case  adhere  to  the  Three  Power 
Pact".  The  Bulgarians  informed  the  Germans 
of  this  move,  felt  that  signature  of  a  mutual-as- 
sistance treaty  would  be  regarded  as  unfriendly 
in  Turkey,  and  indicated  no  direct  interest  in  the 
Straits. 

On  December  18,  1940,38  the  Fiihrer  ordered 
that  the  German  armed  forces  be  prepared  "to 
crush  Russia  in  a  quick  campaign  even  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  England",  and  early 
in  1941  there  were  increasing  preparations  for 
action  in  southeastern  Europe,  although  Berlin 
was  advised  that  Moscow  would  take  "the  strong- 
est interest"  in  such  movements  and  would  want 
to  know,  especially,  how  Bulgaria  and  the  Straits 
might  be  affected.  There  was  considerable  Soviet 
fear  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  countermove,  might 
occupy  both  Bulgaria  and  the  region  of  the 
Straits. 

While  Germany  was  getting  ready  to  move  into 
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the  Balkans  with  force  and  to  explain  the  move 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  block  the 
British  in  Greece,  Turkey  signed  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  Bulgaria  on  February  17.  Upon  the 
German  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  on  March  1,  Mo- 
lotov  drafted  a  note  in  Schulenburg's  presence 
expressing  "regret"  that  Germany,  by  moving 
into  Bulgaria,  had  done  injury  "to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.S.R.",  maintaining  its  basic  po- 
sition as  stated  in  the  memorandum  of  November 
25. 39  At  the  same  time  Hitler  advised  President 
Inonii  that  the  move  into  Bulgaria  would  not  af- 
fect Turkish  interests.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  Anthony  Eden,  was  in  the  Near 
East  toward  the  end  of  February  1941  attempting 
to  reconstitute  a  Balkan  pact,  composed  of  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey,  but  failed  because  of 
Yugoslav  and  Turkish  reluctance,  although  the 
Anglo-Turkish  pact  was  reaffirmed  on  February 
28.  The  German  view  of  the  general  situation 
and  of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany  was  well  revealed  in  the  Matsuoka  con- 
versations in  Berlin  on  March  27,  28,  and  29  and 
April  4,  when  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  was 
told  that  the  Soviet  conditions  for  cooperation 
were  not  acceptable,  involving,  as  they  did,  sac- 
rifice of  German  interests  in  Finland,  the  grant- 
ing of  bases  on  the  Straits,  and  a  strong  influence 
in  the  Balkans,  especially  in  Bulgaria.40 

Meanwhile,  as  a  possible  counterweight  to  the 
German  moves,  a  Soviet-Turkish  agreement,  re- 
affirming the  pact  of  December  19,  1925,  with 
an  additional  declaration  covering  aggression 
against  either  on  the  part  of  a  third  power,  was 
signed  on  March  24, 1941.  The  next  day  the  Svet- 
kovich  Government  in  Yugoslavia  signed  the  Tri- 
partite Pact  with  Germany  and  Italy,  but  was 
overthrown  by  a  coup  d'etat  on  March  27,  and  the 
Germans  concluded  that  Yugoslavia  must  be 
crushed  immediately.41  A  few  hours  before  the 
attack  on  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  on  April  6, 1941, 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  Yugoslavia,  a  move  which  the  Germans  con- 
sidered "unfortunate". 42  But  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  want  to 
remain  friendly  with  Germany. 

By  this  time  Hitler  was  considering  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  June  22,  1941,  was  set  as 
the  date  as  early  as  April  30,  1941.48  But  he  was 
also  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  Turkey  and  toward  a  larger  develop- 
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ment  in  the  Near  East  as  a  whole,  since  Yugo- 
slavia was  crushed  by  April  17  and  the  Greek 
High  Command  had  surrendered  on  April  23.* 
Revolt  had  broken  out  in  Iraq  on  May  2,  1941, 
and  Mussolini  and  Ribbentrop  discussed  this  de- 
velopment in  relation  to  Turkey  in  a  confer- 
ence in  Rome  on  May  13.45  It  was  agreed  thai 
help  should  be  extended  to  Iraq  and  Von  Paper 
was  instructed  "to  obtain  from  the  Turks  permis- 
sion for  the  secret  passage  of  arms  for  Irac 
through  Turkish  territory",  in  which  case  it  might 
also  be  possible  to  send  large  airborne  forces  intc 
Iraq  for  operations  against  the  British,  and  ever 
Egypt  might  be  attacked.  II  Duce  thought  Tur- 
key was  the  Axis  "trump  card"  and  wondered 
whether  it  would  march  with  Germany  and  Italy 
Ribbentrop  indicated  that  Germany  was  using  iti 
influence  in  this  direction,  with  some  prospect  oi 
success,  since  Turkey  would  not  like  to  see  larg< 
British  forces  in  Iraq. 

Germany,  therefore,  pushed  the  matter  of  ai 
agreement  with  Turkey  in  May  and  June  1941 
meeting,  however,  with  a  number  of  difficulties 
especially  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty 
of  1939  and  of  the  Turkish  desire  not  to  be  drawi 
into  the  conflict.46  Von  Papen,  at  one  point,  how- 
ever,  took  it  for  granted  that  transit  of  war  ma 
terials  to  Iraq  could  be  considered  as  guaranteed 
But  that  position  had  to  be  dropped,  and  on  Juik 
9  47  Ribbentrop  summed  up  the  Turkish  positioi 
by  remarking : 

"Turkey  desires  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Ger 
many  to  assure  itself  against  a  German  attack 
however,  simultaneously,  it  is  desirous  of  main' 
taining  the  alliance  with  England,  and  visibly,  U 
assure  herself,  on  the  side,  of  the  possibility  oi 
collaborating  with  her  politically  and  militarily 
The  Turkish  Government  must  absolutely  under- 
stand that  if  it  collaborates,  even  on  the  side,  witr 
England,  against  whom  Germany  is  involved  in  s 
death  struggle,  by  this  fact,  it  ranges  Turkey  or 
the  side  of  Germany's  enemies.  Turkey  would 
thereby  abandon  anew  the  neutrality,  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  which  must  be  considered  as  the  leasl 
of  the  results  of  its  treaty  with  Germany.  We  are 
evidently  in  agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  Turkej 
desires  that  the  treaty  with  Germany  be  drafted 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  appear  as  ar 
open  rupture  of  her  treaty  with  England ;  our  pro- 
posals have  been  drafted  in  this  sense.    If,  how- 
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or.  Turkey  demands  of  us  the  positive  recogni- 
jn  of  her  treaty  with  England  and  if  she  wishes 
reserve  especially  the  possibility  of  collaborat- 
or with  the  latter,  this  would  evidently  be  in- 
cept able  for  us." 

;  the  end  Germany  obtained  no  more  than  the 
naggression  treaty  of  June  18,  1941,  without 
■ret  commitments  or  wider  implications,  which 
larly  reaffirmed  Turkey's  prior  obligations  un- 
r  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  October 
,  1939.  Four  days  later,  on  June  22,  the  German 
■lies  were  hurled  against  the  Soviet  Union  as 
itler  had  already  decided  on  April  30.  It  is 
(heworthy  that  Molotov  indicated  his  inability  to 
iderstand  German  dissatisfaction  with  Soviet 
licy,  while  the  Germans  recited  their  own 
arges  against  Soviet  policy  with  respect  to  the 
dkans  and  Turkey  as  among  the  reasons  for 
en  hostilities.48  In  Hitler's  proclamation  of 
ne  22.  1941,  he  repeated  the  German  version  of 
I  Molotov  conversations  of  November  1940  for 
opaganda  purposes,  and  the  charges  were  soon 
nied  in  Moscow. 

rman  Pressure  on  Turkey 

With  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
5  position  of  Turkey  took  on  new  significance, 
though  Von  Papen  asserted  that  Turkey  should 
t  be  used  as  a  route  to  the  Suez  Canal  and 
jught  there  were  no  actual  military  plans  in- 
Iving  Turkey,  this  situation  might  change  if 
irshal  Rommel  finally  reached  the  Suez  Canal 
d  the  German  armies  in  the  east  attained  the 
rsian  Gulf  via  the  Caucasus,  in  which  case  Tur- 
y  would  be  surrounded  and  would  lose  much  of 
strategic  value  to  Germany.49  The  Germans, 
course,  soon  told  the  Turks  about  the  Soviet- 
rman  conversations,  but  on  August  10,  1941, 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  confirmed 
;ir  fidelity  to  the  Montreux  convention  and  as- 
•ed  the  Turkish  Government  that  they  had  no 
gressive  intentions  or  claims  with  regard  to 
s  Straits.  Both  Governments  were  prepared 
npulously  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
;  Turkish  Republic,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
k  by  a  European  power,  they  were  ready  to 
re  Turkey  every  help  and  assistance.  The  Ger- 
,ns  also  sought  to  stimulate  Turkish  official  in- 
est  in  the  Pan-Turanian  movement  with  a  view 
territorial  aggrandizement,  but  without  success 
view  of  the  nationalistic  legacy  of  Atatiirk.50 
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On  October  9, 1941,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  June 
18  treaty,  a  German-Turkish  economic  agreement 
was  signed  after  desperate  German  efforts  to  se- 
cure Turkish  chrome,  but  it  was  not  to  be  valid 
before  March  31,  1943,  for  an  exchange  of  goods 
to  the  value  of  about  £T100,000,000.  Germany 
was  to  provide  steel  and  war  materials  in  exchange 
for  Turkish  raw  materials.  Turkey  was  to  supply 
Germany  with  90,000  tons  of  chrome  in  each  of  the 
years  1943  and  1944,  but  only  after  Germany  had 
delivered  to  Turkey  war  materials  to  the  value 
of  £T18,000,000,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  agreement  concerning  chrome.  The 
United  States — four  days  prior  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — declared  the  defense  of 
Turkey  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  extended  lend-lease  assistance  to 
Turkey  on  December  3,  1941. 

During  the  period  immediately  prior  to  and  just 
after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
there  was  considerable  German  discussion  as  to  the 
position  of  Turkey.  The  Germans  knew  that 
Turkey  desired  to  avoid  open  hostilities  but 
pointed  out  that  while  Great  Britain  could  offer 
nothing  to  Turkey,  Germany  held  in  her  hands 
"the  Greek  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Darda- 
nelles", which  were  of  vital  importance  to  Turkey. 
In  the  event  of  success  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
Turkey  must  become  "more  and  more  friendly", 
although  since  the  period  of  Atatiirk,  Turkey  had 
been  pursuing  a  policy  of  national  consolidation 
and  domestic  reconstruction  and  had  expressed 
"no  desire  at  all  to  obtain  any  territorial  gain". 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  induced  to  "enlarge  its 
benevolent  neutrality  and  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
Arab  territories  and  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  Ger- 
man High  Command''.51  Von  Papen,  however,  re- 
ported on  January  5,  1942,52  that  the  American 
entry  into  the  war  had  produced  a  "sentiment  of 
profound  deception"  in  Turkey,  which  would 
reiterate  its  desire  to  avoid  hostilities,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  Turkey  should  be  pushed  too  far, 
lest  Turkey  enter  the  war  on  the  other  side,  al- 
though there  were  fears  regarding  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Numan  Mene- 
mencioglu. 

Turkish  policy  continued  to  develop  in  this  man- 
ner during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942,  and 
Near  Eastern  questions,  particularly  that  of  Tur- 
key, figured  largely  in  the  Hitler-Mussolini  con- 
versation at  Salzburg  on  April  29,  1942,53  when 
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Hitler  assured  II  Duce  that  "Turkey  was  moving 
slowly  but  surely  over  to  the  Axis"  in  view  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  Russians.  There  was  also  the 
problem  of  an  Axis  declaration  concerning  the 
independence  of  India  and  the  Arab  countries. 
Hitler  and  Molotov  agreed  that  this  matter  could 
wait,  however,  and  Hitler  took  the  position  that 
such  a  declaration  would  only  be  a  practical  matter 
"when  the  Axis  troops  stood  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus". German  pressure  on  the  Turks  continued 
in  the  summer,  the  Germans  insisting  on  the  "un- 
realistic" character  of  Turkish  policy,  conjuring 
the  Soviet  demands  on  the  Straits  before  the 
Turks,  and  holding  out  the  Pan-Turanian  dream, 
only  to  meet  the  view  that  the  preservation  of  the 
"absolute  neutrality"  of  Turkey  was  indispensable. 
However,  a  new  trade  agreement  was  signed  on 
June  2,  1942,  and  it  was  announced  on  September 
29  that  Turkey  had  contracted  to  send  45,000  tons 
of  chrome,  about  one  half  the  annual  production, 
to  the  Krupp  works  in  exchange  for  arms.54 

Turkey,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 

Following  the  Casablanca  meeting  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on 
January  14,  1943,  and  clearing  of  North  Africa, 
there  were  possibilities  that  Turkey  might  be  in- 
volved, with  resulting  German  pressure  or  inva- 
sion of  the  country.  Mr.  Churchill,  therefore,  tele- 
graphed President  Inonii  on  January  26,  and  the 
two  met  at  Adana  on  January  30,  after  which 
Churchill  declared  the  British  wish  to  see  Turkish 
territories,  rights,  and  interests  effectively  pre- 
served, and  the  British  desire  to  have  "warm  and 
friendly  relations"  between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union.55 

Following  the  Quebec  (August  11-24) ,  Moscow 
(October  19-30),  and  Tehran  (November  28-De- 
cember  1)  conferences,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  conferred  with  Presi- 
dent Inonii  and  Foreign  Minister  Menemencioglu 
at  Cairo  on  December  4-6,  1943.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  agreed  at  the  Tehran  conference  on  December 
1,  1943,  that,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  "it 
was  most  desirable  that  Turkey  should  come  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  before  the  end  of 
the  year".68  Moreover,  note  was  taken  of  Marshal 
Stalin's  statement  that  "if  Turkey  found  herself  at 
war  with  Germany,  and  as  a  result  Bulgaria  de- 
clared war  on  Turkey  or  attacked  her",  the  Soviet 
Union  "would  immediately  be  at  war  with  Bul- 
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garia".6T  The  conference  further  took  note  that 
this  fact  could  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  f orthcom- 
ing  negotiations  to  bring  Turkey  into  the  war.  A 
communique  was  issued  after  the  Cairo  conference 
which  declared  that  Inonii,  Roosevelt,  and 
Churchill  had  examined  the  general  situation, 
taken  into  account  the  "joint  and  several  interests 
of  the  three  countries",  and  indicated  that  "the 
closest  unity  existed  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  in  their  atti- 
tude to  the  world  situation".  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  identity  of  interests  and  views  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  with  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  traditional  friendship  be- 
tween the  three  powers  and  Turkey  had  been  re- 
affirmed throughout  the  proceedings  at  the  Cairo 
conference. 

The  subject  of  the  Cairo  conversations  had  been 
Turkey's  possible  entry  into  the  war,  and  Numan 
Menemencioglu  later  indicated  that  the  talks  had 
been  carried  on  with  "almost  brutal"  frankness 
but  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  ties  had  been  strength- 
ened. As  a  result,  Anglo-Turkish  military  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  in  January  and  February 
but  were  broken  off  on  February  3,  1944.  Never- 
theless, events  now  moved  ineluctably  toward  a 
break  with  Germany,  first  economically  and  then 
diplomatically.  By  April  20,  1944,  Turkey  was 
induced  to  stop  the  shipments  of  chrome  to  Ger- 
many, effective  the  next  day,  although  on  May  24, 
1944,  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons 58  spoke  "bluntly",  indicating  that  no 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  Turkey  and 
stating  that  Turkey  would  not  have  the  strong 
position  at  the  peace  conference  which  would  at- 
tend entry  into  the  struggle.  He  noted  the  sus- 
pension of  chrome  shipments,  however,  looked  to- 
ward entire  suspension  of  economic  relations  with 
Germany,  and  expressed  confidence  that  a  still 
better  day  would  dawn  for  Anglo-Turkish  rela- 
tions, and  indeed,  "with  all  the  great  Allies".  In 
June  there  were  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sage of  certain  German  ships  through  the  Straits, 
and  Mr.  Eden  expressed  his  disturbance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  the  matter  on  June 
14.  On  June  15, 1944,  Numan  Menemencioglu  re- 
signed as  Foreign  Minister.59 

On  August  2, 1944,  Turkey  broke  off  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  Germany.  Although 
the  Soviet  Government  was  reserved  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  Turkish  action,  Prime  Minister 
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Jmrchil]  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
hat  he  could  not  forget  that  "Turkey  declared  her 
llianee  with  us  before  the  present  war,  when  our 
nnanuMits  were  weak  and  our  policy  pacific". 
[Tie  Turkish  action  had  infused  "new  life  into  the 
llianee''  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain.  If 
\irkey  were  attacked  by  Germany  or  Bulgaria, 
treat  Britain  would,  of  course,  make  common 
inse.  The  British  Prime  Minister  also  hoped 
hat  the  break  with  Germany  would  "contribute 
o  the  continuity  of  friendship  of  Turkey  and 
(nasia".  Two  days  later  Von  Papen  and  his  staff 
f  the  German  Embassy  in  Ankara  departed  for 
Jermany. 
In  the  months  which  followed,  the  United  States 
dd  Great  Britain  opened  conversations  with  the 
"urkish  Government  concerning  the  right  of 
lerchant  vessels  to  pass  through  the  Straits  into 
he  Black  Sea;  the  United  States,  however,  as- 
umed  that  there  was  no  need  for  special  agree- 
lent  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Montreux 
onvention.  By  the  middle  of  January  1945  sup- 
dies  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  passing  through  the 
:urkish  Straits.  On  February  23,  1945,  Turkey 
leclared  war  on  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  next 


day  announced  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the  Decla- 
i  at  ion  by  United  Nations,  and  the  adherence  of 
Turkey  was,  in  fact,  signed  on  February  28, 1945.60 
The  policy  and  position  of  Turkey,  at  the  cross- 
roads of  three  continents,  situated  at  the  Straits 
and  occupying  a  strategic  key  to  the  entire  Near 
and  Middle  East,  were  naturally  of  concern  both 
to  the  Axis  and  to  the  Allies  during  the  entire 
period  of  World  War  II.  It  was  also  natural 
that  the  Turkish  Government  should  have  adopted 
a  cautious  policy  throughout  this  period.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  Turkey  was  faithful  as  a 
nonbelligerent  to  its  obligations  under  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  treaty  of  1939  and  that  its  position  as  a 
neutral  served  the  interests  of  the  Allies.  Had 
it  acted  prematurely  the  entire  Near  East  might 
well  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Axis  armed 
forces  in  the  critical  period  of  1940-1942.  In  the 
end,  it  did  not  become  involved  in  actual  armed 
conflict  largely  because  there  was  no  concerted  or 
integrated  plant  for  Turkish  operations,  no  Bal- 
kan campaign  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  to  involve 
Turkish  forces,  and  no  supplies  were  diverted  by 
the  western  powers  for  this  purpose. 


Statistics  Concerning  Shipping  in  the  Turkish  Straits 

TABLE  I 

Registered  Net  Tonnage  (1913-1923)  " 


Flag 

1913  2 

1920  s 

1921 

1922 

1923 

266,  679 

300,  277 

589,  778 

222  481 

1,  615,  293 
295,  038 

5,  370,  781 
199,  034 
572, 730 
733,  600 

1,  958,  201 
370,  302 
288,  203 
350,  302 

1,  428,  435 
906,  416 

ritish 

557,  353 

46,  419 

231,318 

331,  203 
329,  491 

204,  065 
121,  488 
500,  062 
38,  508 
559,  338 
385,  684 

1,  488,  171 
210,  754 
644,  073 
38,311 
614,  804 
759,  062 

1  994  689 

380  817 

rench , 

632  087 

*rman 

167  651 

276,  283 
1  513  180 

umanian 

138,  537 

256,  375 

77,  331 

238,  109 

172,  885 
64,  371 
18,  453 

360,  277 

284,  925 
31,  042 
29,  668 

473,  162 

457,  564 
68  498 

urkish 

296  322 

rther 

490,  606 

Total 

13,  412,  065 

2,  472,  815 

2,  725,  408 

5,  164,  650 

6,  500,  178 

1  These  statistical  data  have  been  gathered  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  Rapport  de  la  Commission  des  Dilroits  a  la  Sociiti  des  Nations  (1924-1935);  (2)  B.6- 
abllque  torque.  Ministere  des  Affaires  etrangeres.  Rapport  Annual  sur  It  Mouvement  des  Navires  a  Tracers  les  Detroits  et  des  Aironefs  Civils  entre  la  Mediter- 
\nUdta  Mer  .Voire  (1936-1941);  (3)  T.  C.  Istanbul  Ticaret  ve  Sanayi  Odasi  Mecmuasi  (Bulletin  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  el  d' Industrie  d' Istanbul  (1911);  (4) 
Mvekaletlstatistik.  Umum  Mudurlugu  (Republique  turque.  Presidence  du  Conseil.  Office  central  destatistique).  Istatistik  Yilligi  (Annuaire  Slatistique), 
»L  12.  no.  194.    1940-1941  Ankara,  1941). 

1  From  Phillipson  and  Buxton,  The  Ouestion  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.  pp,  232-233.  In  1911  the  number  of  vessels  passing  the  Bosphorus  was  34,562,  with 
total  tonnage  of  19,968,409;  in  1912  there  were  34,577,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  15,298,537;  and  in  1913  there  were  34,826  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  13,412,065. 

•  From  O.  B.  Ravndal,  Turkey:  A  Commercial  and  Industrial  Handbook,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Trade  Promotion  Series  28,  p.  60. 
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TABLE  II 
Registered  Net  Tonnage  (1924-1938) 


sRBSS 

SB3KS 


M 


■:  :>-:■, 


Flag 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

General 
Dutch 

Norwegian    .... 
Polish 

Regional 

169,  938 

1   984,  783 

396,  799 

570,  412 

260,  863 

1,  518,  052 

112,  773 

5,  191 

87,  183 

48,  876 

827,  000 

154,  000 

2,  242,  000 

323,  000 

627,  000 

469,  000 

1,  802,  000 

169,  000 

9,000 

92,  000 

151,  000 

1,  270,  000 

126,  941 
2,  499,  471 

166,  809 
2,  080,  330 

203,  110 

1,  915,  053 
397,  654 
866,  010 
576,  943 

2,  214,  586 
689,  853 

6,335 

103,  509 
106,  509 
779,  950 

287,  187 

2,  778,  946 
422,  436 
897,  847 
643,  566 

3,  538,  205 
905,  048 

7,  197 

117,  673 

112,  402 

1,  243,  082 

468,  850 

3,  669,  816 
551,  458 
889,  318 
806,  860 

4,  551,  027 
1,  108,  512 

6,916 

90,  016 

113,  968 

3,  400,  512 

370,  802 

3,  684,  132 

669,  618 

825,  039 

464,  337 

2,  463,  861 

362,  186 

83,  701 

831,  429 

540,  817 

2,  624,  822 

87,  041 

1,  109,469 

813,  099 

5,  016,  973 

1,  451,  169 

2,  122,  861 

1,  592,  795 

3,  351,  389 

Turkish12 

364,  134 

172,  402 

715,  103 

36,  173 

479,  000 

196,  000 

774,  000 

31,  000 

550.  873 
188,  022 

432,  331 
295,  004 

468,  183 
468,  891 

489,  164 
572,  095 

547,  620 
612,  713 

605,  816 
324,  472 

143,  154 

91,  422 

22,  780 

64,  948 

167,  770 

Total.    .    .    . 

7,  646,  550 

9,  178,  000 

10,  643,  812 

9,  897,  579 

9,  218,  371 

12,  767,  012 

17,  864,  753 

19,  198,  346 

i  The  figures  for  Turkey,  which  are  not  included  after  1925,  do  not  include  sailing  vessels  and  coasting  vessels  from  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  amounting  to 
about  500,000  tons. 

2  The  figures  for  Turkey,  1936-1941,  are  taken  from  T.  C.  Istanbul  Ticaret  ve  Sanayi  Odasi  Mecmuasi  (Bulletin  de  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  et  d'Industrie  d'lstan- 
bv,l).    They  are  not  included  in  the  total  figures  for  the  years  indicated. 


TABLE  II 

Registered  Net  Tonnage  C1924-1938)— Continued 

Flag 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  3  Aug.  15- 
Dec.  31,1936 

1937 

1938 

General 

196,  717 
2,  847.  770 

175,  850 

2,  616,  755 

562,  884 

524,  625 

655,  566 

4,  160,  918 

2,  232,  632 

147,  048 

2,  586,  817 
423,  356 
518,  136 
573,  083 

3,  414,  456 
2,  165,  998 

189,  252 

1,  986,  232 
353,  357 
394,  250 
452,  073 

2,  527,  164 
968,  032 

108,  512 
923,  796 
152,  852 
291,  201 
373,  323 
799,  156 
229,  480 
235,  264 

133,  022 

24,  881 

341,  929 

58,  964 

474,  059 

338,  410 

2,  315,  981 

207,  013 

2,  601  497 

569,  165 

1,  261,  999 
754,  434 

2,  167,  770 
959,  658 
187,  289 

180,  379 

30,  304 

1,  648,  211 

75,  584 

709,  536 

1,  111,351 

57,  438 

275,  545 
2,  890, 184 
372,  842 
408,  073 
627,  384 
1,  604,  666 
743,  700 
196.  998 

154,  413 
22,  881 

1,  576,  094 

647,  391 
740,  098 

2,  875,  777 

67,  040 

503,  676 

1,  011,  056 
619,  064 

4,  230,  477 

2,  104,  843 

Regional 

91,  143 

103,  406 

2,  974,  505 

770,  399 
985,  961 

130,  873 

73,  454 

2,  294,  990 

749,  895 
912,  792 

135,  792 

45,  619 

1,  861,  400 

654,  788 
1,  614,  564 

2,  469,  396 

643,  038 
752.  340 

124,  841 

101,  906 

6,  080 

17,  514,  641 

17,  445,  427 

15,  504,  374 

12,  322,  012 

4,  781,  232 

12,  957,  364 

10,  762,  266 

'  There  was  no  report,  apparently, 
monthly  figures  in  Bulletin  de  la  Chaml 
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TABLE  III 
Commercial  Shipping  in  the  Marmara  Region  (1939-1945) 

N — Number  of  ships 
T— Net  Tonnage 


Country 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

rurkey  

N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 
N 
T 

N 
T 

N 
T 

34  397 

4  273  136 

41 

121  075 

360 

775  952 

506 

715  941 

684 

227  811 

188 

330  638 

2 

2  664 

91 

471  119 

74 

157  318 

201 

528  452 

90 

103  184 

45 

77  126 

14 

20  486 

95 

126  919 

32 

13  824 

15 

22  822 

8 

8  928 

6 

6  386 

5 

19  443 

86 

96  864 

28 

49  914 

54 

29  529 

33  567 

4  369  125 

59 

102  553 

245 

542  818 

377 

268  263 

664 

247  481 

32 

29  637 

29  407 
4  645  182 

30  460 
4  671  998 

25  363 
4  095  023 

25  646 

4  766  453 

2 

26 

32  793 
5  616  509 

52 
69  887 

11 

23  598 

294 

25  038 

21 
20  994 

98 
565  208 

talv 

Greece  

"lermany 

Jnited  States 

k>viet  Union 

8 

438 

11 

4  423 

6 

11  652 

1 

54 

14 

15  373 

11 

136 

15 

6  458 

125 
13  464 

52 

168  143 

60 

128  025 

162 

498  465 

26 

29  035 

3 

10  270 

2 

2  282 

54 

47  865 

32 

12  871 

7 

13  249 

191 

841  766 

24 

53  813 

58 

120  476 

3 

8  061 

4 
13.  288 

1 

45 

2 

7  836 

5 

19  093 

3 

10  839 

14 

73  393 

3ulgaria 

24 

14  673 

11 

4  413 

9 
402 

14 

9  106 

4 

1  232 

34 
1  206 

34 
1  206 

Sgypt  

^oland 

Spain 

6 
7  194 

23 
38  107 

2  200 

inland 

3 

9  678 
10 

13  743 
18 

24  480 
53 

29  126 

3 

2  513 

14 

21  613 

Jugoslavia 

2 

4  528 

31 

9  947 

1 

1  558 

Others 

1 
91 

2 
7  494 

Total   f  oreign 
shipping. 

2  625 
3  906  395 

1  865 
2  185  178 

528 
347  367 

54 
51  431 

44 
50  796 

68 
18  220 

487 
1  557  834 

General  total .  .  . 

37  022 
8  179  531 

35  432 
6  554  303 

29  935 
4  992  549 

30  514 
4  723  429 

25  407 
4  145  819 

25  714 
4  784  673 

33  280 
7  174  343 

1  Republique  turque.    Presidence  de  Conseil.     Office  central  de  statistique,  Annuaire  Statislique  (1942-1945),  vol.  15,  p.  518. 
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TABLE  IV 

Commercial  Shipping  in  the  Straits,  1946 ' 


TABLE  V 
Commercial  Shipping  in  the  Straits,  19471 


Country 


United  States  .  .  . 
Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
Great  Britain   .    .    . 

Greece 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia    .... 

Norway 

Sweden 

Netherlands      .    .    . 

France  

Italy 

Denmark 

Canada      

Lebanon    

Union  of  South  Africa 

Belgium 

Panama 

Bulgaria 

Honduras 

Poland 

Palestine 

Spain 

Egypt    

Hungary        .... 

Total      .    .    . 


Operating 

at 
Istanbul 


109 

57 

42 

67 

17 

14 

28 

45 

12 

1 

25 

4 

1 

7 

4 

8 

4 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 


467 


Ships 

in 
transit 


72 
120 

11 

12 
7 

22 
1 
1 
7 
8 

10 
3 
3 


279 


Total 


181 

177 

53 

79 

24 

36 

29 

46 

19 

9 

35 

7 

4 

7 

4 

8 

6 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 


746 


Tonnage 
(Reg.  net) 


797.126 

495.843 

151.307 

142.950 

94.293 

81.360 

72.399 

57.072 

21.789 

20.613 

19.538 

15.563 

12.219 

11.273 

10.832 

9.235 

9.196 

8.821 

4.381 

4.278 

3.425 

1.037 

570 

518 


2.045.638 


Country 

Operating 

at 
Istanbul 

Ships 
in 

transit 

Total 

Tonnage 
(Keg.  net) 

United  States  .    .    . 

118 

62 

180 

787.49J 

Soviet  Union 

111 

106 

217 

739.« 

Great  Britain 

75 

17 

92 

228.17: 

Greece   .    .    . 

52 

30 

82 

142.54* 

Italy      . 

128 

8 

136 

127.76! 

Norway 

39 

16 

55 

125.251 

Panama 

31 

15 

46 

109.991 

Sweden  . 

74 

12 

86 

102.4ft 

Rumania 

15 

14 

29 

94.07: 

Yugoslavia 

22 

15 

37 

77.7W 

Netherlands 

17 

11 

28 

46.73! 

Denmark  . 

13 

3 

16 

28.88' 

Lebanon 

9 

8 

17 

27.44: 

Canada . 

4 

1 

5 

18.92( 

Bulgaria 

44 

33 

77 

17.433 

Spain 

6 

6 

13.08? 

Hungary 

12 

7 

19 

12.43C 

Belgium 

11 

1 

12 

11.90( 

Argentina 

1 

1 

2 

10.111 

Honduras 

3 

3 

6.92: 

Java  .    . 

1 

1 

4.23* 

Egypt    . 

8 

3 

11 

4.3BS 

Poland  . 

2 

1 

3 

3.8U 

Syria  .    . 

1 

1 

36J 

Saudi  Arabia 

1 

1 

24C 

Total 

798 

364 

1,  162 

2.741.997 

1  RSpublique  turque.  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Rapport  Annuel 
ur  le  Mouvement  des  Navires  a  travers  les  Ditroits.  Dixieme  Annee — Janvier 
1947.    Ankara.    Disisleri  Bakanligi  Basimevi.    1947.   p.  9. 


1  Rfepublique  turque.  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  Rapport 
Annuel  sur  le  Mouvement  des  Navires  a  travirs  les  Detroits.  Onzieme 
Annfie— Janvier  1948.     p.  9. 


Footnotes 


-  m 


1  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941.  Documents  From 
the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  (Department 
of  State  publication  3023),  here  cited  as  Nazi-Soviet  Rela- 
tions, 1939-1941.  The  Soviet  publication,  consisting  of  36 
documents  from  the  German  archives  and  published  in 
1946,  is :  Arkhivnoe  Upravlenie  Ministerstva  Inostran- 
nikh  Diel  Soiuza  SSR.  Dokumenti  Ministerstva  Inostran- 
nikh  Diel  Germanii.  Vipusk  II.  Oermanskaia  Politika 
v.  Turtsii  (1941-1943).  OGIZ-Gospolitizdat,  1946.  A 
French  translation  is :  La  Politique  Allemande,  1941-1943 
v.  Turquie.  Documents  Secrets  du  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  d'Allemagne.  Traduit  du  russe  par  Madeleine 
et  Michel  Eristov  (Paris,  Dupont,  1946).  Here  cited  as 
Oermanskaia  Politika  v.  Turtsii.  The  Niirnberg  documents 
are:  Office  of  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  for  Prosecution  of 
Axis  Criminality,  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  8  vols. 

2  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  vol.  346, 
col.   13;   Ministere   des   Affaires   Etrangeres,   Documents 


Diplomatiques,  1938-1939  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale, 
1939) ,  p.  109 ;  Royal  Greek  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
The  Greek  White  Book:  Diplomatic  Documents  Relating 
to  Italy's  Aggression  Against  Greece  (London,  Hutch- 
inson, 1942) ,  pp.  30-32 ;  German  Library  of  Information, 
Documents  on  the  Events  Preceding  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War  (New  York,  1940;  Berlin,  1939),  pp.  309-340. 

3  Affaires  Danubiennes,  no.  4,  1939,  pp.  209-210 ;  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  House  of  Commons,  vol.  347,  col.  955; 
German  Library  of  Information,  op.  cit.,  p.  321. 

4  In  a  comment  of  May  30,  1939,  on  the  German-Italian 
alliance,  Mussolini  indicated  the  necessity  of  taking  over 
the  entire  Balkan  and  Danubian  area  immediately  after 
the  first  hours  of  war,  noting:  "By  this  lightning-like 
operation  which  is  to  be  carried  out  decisively,  not  only 
the  'guaranteed  states',  like  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Tur- 
key, would  be  out  of  the  fight,  but  one  would  also  protect 
one's  back  .  .  .  ."  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vol. 
V,  pp.  453-455. 
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Footnotes—  Continued 


'German  Library  of  Information,  op.  cit.,  p.  343.     On 
21,  1939,  Turkey  gave  a  contract  to  a  British  com- 
any  for  building  a  naval  base  at  Gelcuk. 

*Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vol.  IV,  pp.  50S-517; 
Oi.  VIII.  pp.  519-620. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  5SO-5S1. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  VII,  pp.  752-754. 

'  For  background,  see  especially  Nazi-Soviet  Relations, 
939-19 ',t.  pp.  1-50,  text,  pp.  76-78. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  157-158. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  73-74. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  80-83. 

"SaracOglu  had  been  in  touch  with  Gafenco,  the  Ru- 
lanian  Foreign  Minister,  as  a  member  of  the  Balkan 
!utente,  and  was  asked  to  find  out  the  Soviet  attitude 
ward  Balkan  solidarity.  Molotov  was  quite  "cold"  on 
his  subject.  Although  there  had  been  a  preliminary 
'urkish-Soviet  agreement  concerning  the  Straits  and  a 
olitical  agreement,  Molotov  turned  down  all  Turkish 
bggestions  which  would  have  permitted  Ankara  to  play 
ny  role  on  the  side  of  the  western  powers  or,  in  union 
-ith  its  Balkan  neighbors,  a  preponderant  role  in  the 
laintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  region.  See  Gre- 
loire  Gafenco,  Pre'liminaires  de  la  Guerre  a  VEst,  1939- 
Hl,  pp.  303-310. 

"Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  pp.  105-106. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  85-86. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  87-88. 

"Ibid.,  p.  97. 

"Ibid.,  p.  110. 

"Ibid.,  p.  111. 

"Ibid.,  p.  113. 
1  nIbid.,  pp.  117-118. 

"  Great  Britain.  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  between 
Eta  Majesty  in  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Presi- 
*nt  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  President  of  the 
urkish  Republic.  Angora,  Oct.  19,  1939.  Cmd.  6135, 
torkey  No.  4  (1940). 

a  V.  M.  Molotov,  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
:eporr  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign 
pCTairs  at  the  Extraordinary  Fifth  Session  of  the  Supreme 
oviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Oct.  31,  1939.  See  especially  pp. 
4-15. 

"Xnzi-Sovict  Relations,  1939-1941,  pp.  144-194. 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  160-161. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  207-213. 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  216-217. 
"lb id.,  pp.  217-225. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  226-234. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  234-247. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  247-254. 
°  Ibid.,  pp.  257-258. 

■  Woei  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  403-407. 
uIbid.,  vol.  VI,  pp.  977-1002.     There  is  no  verification 

x  this  item  in  the  German  accounts  of  the  Molotov  con- 
ersations  in  Berlin. 
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"Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  pp.  258-259.  In 
Studying  this  proposal,  which  Molotov  considered  defini- 
tive and  referred  to  a  number  of  times  later,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  Imperial  Russia's  historic  position  as  to 
the  Straits  as  registered  in  the  treaties  of  1798,  1805,  and 
1833  and  the  Charykov  proposal  of  1911-12,  as  well  as 
the  Soviet-Turkish  treaties  of  1921  and  1922  and  the 
Soviet  support  of  claims  to  the  Kars-Ardahan  region  in 
1946.  This  claim  was  supported  by  the  Soviet  Representa- 
tive, Mr.  Vyshinsky,  in  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  Oct.  24,  1947.  For  convenient  reference  to  the  treaties 
cited  above  see  Harry  N.  Howard,  The  Problem  of  the 
Turkish  Straits  (Department  of  State  publication  2752, 
Near  Eastern  Series  5),  pp.  14-29. 

"This  proposal  should  be  compared  with  the  Soviet 
notes  concerning  the  Straits  on  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  24,  1946, 
and  the  American,  British,  and  Turkish  replies  during 
this  period.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposals  are  sub- 
stantially identical.  For  convenience  see  The  Problem  of 
the  Turkish  Straits,  pp.  47-68. 

37  It  is  probable  that  the  Soviet  position  with  respect  to 
Iran,  1945,  and  later,  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  November  1940  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
in  the  light  of  the  long  historic  past. 

38  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  pp.  264-269. 

39  Ibid.,  pp.  278-279. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  281-316. 

41  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vol.  IV,  pp.  278-279, 
475-477 ;  vol.  VI,  pp.  938-939 ;  vol.  VIII,  pp.  70-72. 

42  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941,  pp.  316-320,  323-324, 
326-327. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  333-334;  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression, 
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teaffirming  the  Policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

TEXT  OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION  239  OF  JUNE  11' 


Whereas  peace  with  justice  and  the  defense  of 
iiinnin  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  require 
ptarnational  cooperation  through  more  effective 
ise  of  the  United  Nations:  Therefore  be  it 

tolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the  policy 
f  the  United  States  to  achieve  international  peace 
nd  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that 
rmed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common 
nterest,  and  that  the  President  be  advised  of  the 
ense  of  the  Senate  that  this  Government,  by  con- 
titutional  process,  should  particularly  pursue  the 
allowing  objectives  within  the  United  Nations 
'harter: 

(1)  Voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the  veto 
ram  all  questions  involving  pacific  settlements  of 
nternational  disputes  and  situations,  and  from 
he  admission  of  new  members. 

(2)  Progressive  development  of  regional  and 
ther  collective  arrangements  for  individual  and 
ollective  self-defense  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
ees, principles,  and  provisions  of  the  Charter. 


(3)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  consti- 
tutional process,  with  such  regional  and  other  col- 
lective arrangements  as  are  based  on  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect 
its  national  security. 

(4)  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  making  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  under 
article  51  should  any  armed  attack  occur  affecting 
its  national  security. 

(5)  Maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to 
provide  the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as 
provided  by  the  Charter,  and  to  obtain  agreement 
among  member  nations  upon  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate  and 
dependable  guaranty  against  violation. 

(6)  If  necessary,  after  adequate  effort  toward 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  review  of  the 
Charter  at  an  appropriate  time  by  a  General  Con- 
ference called  under  article  109  or  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  committee  on  May  19,  1948,  by  a  vote  of  13 
o  0,  approved  the  resolution.  It  recommends  its 
»rompt  adoption.  The  major  reasons  for  the  ac- 
ion  of  the  committee  are  summarized  below : 

1.  A  constructive  program  for  the  strengthening 
f  the  United  Nations  is  essential  for  world  peace. 
\)  this  end,  a  clear  expression  of  the  Senate's  views 
n  the  objectives  which  the  United  States  should 
•ursue  will  support  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
ranch  in  the  United  Nations  and  will  make  clear 
b  world  opinion  the  unity  of  this  Government  in 
egard  to  this  program. 

2.  The  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  security 
spect  of  world  recovery.  European  recovery  in- 
olves  not  only  the  economic  elements  covered  by 
eoently  enacted  legislation,  but  also  international 
ecurity  considerations.  These  considerations 
iave  fundamental  bearing  alike  upon  successful 
conomic  recovery  and  upon  world  peace. 

■'>.  World  peace — the  paramount  objective  of  the 
'nited  States — can  and  should  be  bulwarked  by 
he  development  of  regional  and  other  collective 
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arrangements  among  free  nations  for  their  self- 
defense  consistent  with  the  Charter.  Association 
of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional  process, 
with  such  arrangements  as  affect  our  national  se- 
curity and  as  are  founded  upon  the  practical  prin- 
ciple of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  will  promote  the  security  of  all  mem- 
bers of  such  arrangements,  including  our  own. 

4.  The  time  is  opportune  for  the  United  States 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  mak- 
ing clear  now  its  determination  to  defend  itself 
against  any  armed  attack  affecting  its  national  se- 
curity, by  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defense  recognized  in  the  Charter. 
Certainty  in  advance  concerning  this  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  should  constitute  a 
vital  factor  in  deterring  aggression. 

5.  Maximum  efforts  to  complete  the  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 

1  Reported  in  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1948,  by  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (S.  Rept.  1361,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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achieve  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments,  with  effective  safeguards,  is  obligatory 
upon  every  faithful  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  should  continue  to  make 
vigorous  efforts  to  this  end. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  forum  of  negotiation 
of  58  nations.  It  is  available  daily  to  assist  its 
members  to  resolve  difficult  issues  between  them. 
It  will  grow  stronger  only  as  members  strive  to 
improve  it,  to  use  its  resources,  to  conduct  their 
policies  in  accord  with  their  obligations  under  its 
Charter.  It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  world  peace  with  justice  and  the 
defense  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms will  be  advanced  through  the  United  Nations 
strengthened  by  the  practical  steps  set  forth  in 
this  resolution. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  FRANCE,  CANADA,  AND  BENELU 
COUNTRIES  DISCUSS  S.  RES.  239 


[Released  to  the  press  July  <i 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  on  July  6  receive 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Franc 
Canada,  and  the  Benelux  countries  for  an  informs 
and  exploratory  exchange  of  views  concernin1 
problems  of  common  interest  in  relation  to  tl 
Senate  resolution  of  June  11, 1948.  These  conve 
sations  are  expected  to  continue  for  some  tim 
Since  they  are  purely  exploratory,  no  inf ormatic 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  conversations  wi 
be  made  public  until  such  time  as  decisions  ma 
be  reached. 


Signing  of  Resolution  Providing  for  U.S.  Membership  in  WHO 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


President  Truman  issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  June  14,  1948,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
signing  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  United 
States  membership  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
latter  necessary  for  deposit  with  the  United 
Nations. 

"I  have  today  signed  a  Joint  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  U.S.  membership  and  participation  in 
the  World  Health  Organization.  I  have  at  the 
same  time  signed  the  Instrument  of  Acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which  will  immediately  be  sent  to  the  United 
Nations  for  deposit. 

"In  view  of  the  long  history  of  effective  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  field  of  health  which 
spares  us  the  haunting  fear  of  devastating  epi- 
demics of  cholera  and  plague,  we  can  look  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. While  performing  its  humane  service, 
it  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  general 
economic  improvement  through  the  progressive 
development  of  healthy,  alert,  productive  man- 
power. The  world  economy  is  seriously  burdened, 
and  unnecessarily  so,  by  malaria,  tuberculosis  and 
other  controllable  diseases. 

"The  World  Health  Organization  can  help  con- 
so 


tribute  substantially  to  the  attainment  of  th 
healthy,  vigorous  citizenry  which  the  world  need 
so  badly  today  and  tomorrow. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  signed  this  Joint  Eesolutio 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States  t 
continue  its  leadership  in  this  important  work.  I: 
the  technical  field  of  health  we  hold  today  a  pre 
eminent  position.  We  must  and  will  give  freel 
of  our  great  knowledge  to  help  liberate  men  everj 
where  from  the  overhanging  dread  of  prevent 
able  disease.  In  doing  so  through  the  Worl 
Health  Organization  we  once  again  testify  to  ou 
faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  great  instru 
ment  for  reaching  those  goals  of  common  undei 
standing  and  mutual  helpfulness  among  nation 
which  alone  can  lead  to  peace  and  security  for  al 
peoples." 

In  view  of  some  of  the  provisions  included  b 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  joint  resolution,  th 
United  Nations  deferred  acceptance  of  the  deposi 
of  the  U.S.  instrument  of  acceptance  pendin; 
definitive  action  on  the  part  of  the  World  Healtl 
Assembly,  which  is  currently  in  session  in  Geneva 
On  July  2,  1948,  the  Assembly  unanimously  ap 
proved  United  States  membership  in  the  Worli 
Health  Organization.  With  this  action,  member 
ship  in  the  Who  has  reached  50. 
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Reports  on  Trust  Territories 

Examinal  ion  of  Australia's  annual  report  on  its 
administration   of  the  Trust  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  began  in  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  Lake 
Success  on  July  14.    J.  R.  Halhgan,  Secretary  of 
the  Australian  Department  of  External  Terri- 
tories, came  from  Canberra  to  answer  the  Council's 
"iis  about  the  written  report  and  to  provide 
dditional  information  required. 
Council  had  previously  examined  the  Bel- 
gian report  on  Ruanda-Urundi,  a  trust  territory 
located   east   of  the  Belgian   Congo,  in  central 
Africa,  and  the  British  report  on  Tanganyika,  an 
African  territory  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  10  former  League  mandates 
placed  under  U.  N.  trusteeship.    Drafting  com- 
mittees are  now  formulating  the  observations  of 
he  Council  on  these  two  reports. 

Territories  on  which  reports  will  be  considered 
it  later  sessions  are  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons, 
mder  British  and  French  administration,  Nauru, 
ruder  Australian  administration,  and  Western 
^amoa,  under  New  Zealand.  The  question  whether 
he  Trusteeship  Council  or  the  Security  Council 
■ill  examine  any  report  submitted  by  the  United 
Mates  on  the  Pacific  Islands  formerly  mandated 
o  Japan  depends  largely  on  the  still  unsettled 
ssue  of  the  two  councils'  relations  regarding 
trategic  trusteeships.1 

Reports  of  administering  authorities  are  written 
m  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire  formulated  by  the 
rrusteeship  Council.  They  cover  almost  every 
ihase  of  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
lonal  advancement  in  the  territories  and  indicate 
he  extent  to  which  the  administering  authority  is 
•Trying  out  the  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  sys- 
em  laid  down  in  article  76  of  the  Charter. 

The  Council  has  closely  questioned  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administering  authorities.  Am- 
or Francis  B.  Sayre  of  the  United  States 
as  in  the  case  of  all  three  territories  expressed 
special  interest  in  educational  programs  for  the 
idigenous  peoples.  In  the  cases  of  both  Ruanda- 
.  rundi  and  Tanganyika  he  urged  acceleration  of 
fforts  to  establish  universal  elementary  educa- 
ion  for  indigenous  children  and  pointed  out  the 
ty  for  increased  teacher  training.  Regard- 
ig  Knanda-Urundi,  Mr.  Sayre  said  he  thought  it 
efflrable  for  the  Belgian  administration  to  estab- 
sh  public  schools  to  complement  the  present 
lission  schools  and  to  insure  adequate  instruc- 
onal  standards  for  all  schools  in  the  territory. 
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Discussion  of  the  New  Guinea  report  began  with 
consideration  of  a  plan  now  pending  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  for  consolidating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  trust  territory  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  Australian  territory  of  Papua.  Mr. 
Sayre,  conceding  that  the  trusteeship  agreement 
authorized  such  an  arrangement,  expressed  once 
more  the  concern  of  the  United  States  that  admin- 
istrative unions  should  not  have  the  practical 
effect  of  impeding  the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional trusteeship  system,  should  not  alter  the 
status  or  separate  identity  of  a  trust  territory,  and 
should  not  prevent  submission  to  the  Council  of 
information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  bearing  ex- 
pressly on  the  trust  territory.2 

The  1948  visiting  mission  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  composed  of  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery,  of  Aus- 
tralia, Lin  Mou-sheng,  of  China,  Robert  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Henri  Laurentia,  of 
France,  left  Lake  Success  July  15  for  East  Africa 
The  mission  will  travel  in  Ruanda-Urundi  and 
Tanganyika  until  mid- September  and  will  report 
to  the  Council  by  October  31. 

Palestine 

Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  the  U.N.  mediator  in 
Palestine,  appeared  before  the  Security  Council 
July  13  to  make  a  personal  report  on  the  four- 
week  truce  which  expired  July  9  and  on  the  failure 
of  his  efforts  to  have  it  extended. 

The  same  day  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  United 
States  introduced  a  draft  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  late  on  July  15  with  some 
amendments  and  with  a  few  changes  proposed  by 
the  United  States  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms 
made  during  three  days  of  debate. 

In  final  form  the  resolution  called  for  a  cease- 
fire in  Palestine  under  article  40,  to  be  effective 
within  three  days;  declared  that  noncompliance 
would  lead  to  consideration  of  further  action  un- 
der chapter  VII ;  ordered  an  immediate  cease-fire 
in  Jerusalem ;  instructed  the  mediator  to  work  for 
the  demilitarization  of  Jerusalem  and  to  continue 
his  supervision  of  truce  observance;  and  ruled 
that,  "subject  to  further  decision  by  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly",  the  truce  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  Palestine  situation  is 
peacefully  adjusted. 

In  introducing  the  U.S.  draft  resolution,  Mr. 
Jessup  said  the  mediator's  report  made  it  clear 

1  Bulletin  of  July  4, 1948,  p.  15,  and  June  27, 1948,  p.  830. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1948,  p.  15. 
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that  the  Security  Council  must  face  its  responsi- 
bility and  order  the  fighting  to  stop.  By  deciding 
that  the  truce  should  stay  in  force  until  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  effected,  Mr.  Jessup  said,  the  Coun- 
cil would  make  it  clear  "that  it  insists  that  the 
Palestine  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  force." 

The  Council  voted  separately  on  each  of  the 
resolution's  12  paragraphs.  The  paragraph  order- 
ing an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Jerusalem  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Composition  of  the  major- 
ities which  passed  other  paragraphs  varied  con- 
siderably. The  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukraine  voted  for  several  paragraphs  on  which 
China  and  Argentina  abstained,  and  vice  versa, 
assured  passage  of  a  number  of  paragraphs  whose 
fate  had  been  in  doubt.  On  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  as  a  whole,  the  vote  was  seven  in  favor 
(Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Belgium,  France, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  Syria  against,  and  three  abstentions 
(Argentina,  Ukraine,  and  the  U.S.S.R.). 

Charter  Revision 

The  Interim  Committee  adopted  on  July  9  a 
proposal  by  Jose  Arce  of  Argentina  that  it  ask 
the  General  Assembly  to  consider  calling  a  general 
conference  of  U.N.  members  to  review  the  Charter. 
The  vote  was  19-7  with  10  abstentions,  including 
that  of  China.  The  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, and  France  voted  no,  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  of 
the  United  States,  arguing  that  a  general  confer- 
ence at  this  time  would  be  ineffective. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  open  its 
seventh  session  at  Geneva  on  July  19  with  a  record 
agenda  of  50  items.  In  the  social  field,  the  Council 
will  consider  the  completed  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  a  draft  convention  on  the 
crime  of  genocide,  and  a  survey  of  forced  labor  and 
measures  for  its  abolition.  Among  the  economic 
items  for  the  Council's  consideration  are  reports 
from  the  various  regional  economic  commissions, 
including  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  the 
factors  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
Economic  Commission  for  the  Middle  East  and  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  The  U.  S. 
Delegation  will  be  headed  by  Willard  L.  Thorp, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs, 
with  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  Walter  M.  Kotschnig, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  serving  as  Deputy  U  S.  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Health  Assembly 

The  first  World  Health  Assembly,  which  opened 
in  Geneva  on  June  24,  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions of  ils  Program  Committee  to  set  up  interna- 
tional programs  for  malaria,  maternal  and  child 
health,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal   disease.     The 
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Program  Committee  has  also  recommended  con 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  the  network  of  epi 
demic-control  services.  The  Assembly  also  ap 
proved  a  committee  recommendation  providin] 
for  the  establishment  of  five  World  Health  Or 
ganization  regional  offices  in  the  eastern  Med  iter 
ranean,  western  Pacific,  southeast  Asia,  Europ* 
and  Africa,  when  the  consent  of  members  in  th 
area  is  obtained.  A  Latin  American  regional  offio 
was  not  included  because  of  current  negotiation 
designed  to  integrate  the  Pan  American  Sanitar 
Bureau  with  Who.  The  United  States  was  electel 
a  member  of  the  Who  Executive  Board  by  the  As 
sembly  on  July  13. 

Labor  Conference 

The  International  Labor  Organization  con 
eluded  its  Thirty-first  Conference  in  San  Fran 
cisco  on  July  10,  approving  two  new  convention 
and  revising  two  earlier  ones.  Of  the  two  ne\ 
conventions,  one  would  guarantee  freedom  of  as 
sociation  to  workers  and  employers  and  the  othe 
requires  governments  to  maintain  free  public  em 
ployment  services.  These  conventions  will  be  sub 
mitted  to  member  states  of  the  ILO  for  ratifi 
cation. 

Revisions  were  made  of  two  earlier  interna 
tional  conventions  concerning  night  work  foi 
women  and  for  young  persons,  providing  for  mon 
liberal  interpretations  of  these  treaties.  The  Con 
ference  also  agreed  to  discuss  labor  clauses  ii 
public  contracts,  protection  of  worker's  earnings 
and  the  general  question  of  wages,  at  its  1949  con 
ference,  as  well  as  other  labor  items.  The  Con 
ference  gave  final  approval  to  a  resolution  re 
questing  the  ILO's  Governing  Body  to  consuli 
with  the  competent  U.N.  organs  to  examine  th< 
measures  necessary  to  insure  the  safeguarding  oi 
freedom  of  association.  The  Conference  voted  tc 
hold  its  1949  session  in  Geneva. 

India-Pakistan  Dispute 

The  U.N.  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 
arrived  in  Karachi  on  July  7  and  paid  an  informal 
visit  on  the  following  day  to  the  Pakistani  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister.  The  Commission 
held  its  first  formal  meeting  in  New  Delhi  on 
July  13,  after  having  called  on  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister  and  Governor-General. 

U.  S.  Representation 

President  Truman,  by  recess  appointment, 
named  H.  Merle  Cochran,  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
officer  with  the  rank  of  career  minister,  to  succeed 
Coert  duBois  as  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in 
Indonesia.  Mr.  duBois  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  because  of  illness.  Mr.  Cochran  has  been  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  since  1914,  except  for  one 
brief  interruption. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
Report  on  Sixth  Meeting  of  Preparatory  Commission  for  IRO 

by  George  L.   Warren 


The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organizal  ion  met  for  the  sixth  time 
i!  Geneva  on  May  4,  1948.1  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  the  status  of  adherences 
to  the  Iko  constitution,  to  examine  financial  re- 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  might  be 
indicated.  The  Commission  had  assumed  operat- 
ing responsibilities  on  behalf  of  Iro  on  July  1, 
1'.' 17.  for  the  care,  repatriation,  and  resettlement 
of  refugees. 

The  Commission  was  advised  that  since  the  last 
meeting  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Belgium 
j:u1  Fiance  had  deposited  certificates  of  ratifica- 
tion to  the  Iro  constitution  with  the  Secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  thus  bringing  the 
lumber  of  adherences  to  Iro  to  14.  The  adherence 
jf  one  additional  government  is  required  in  order 
o  bring  the  Iro  into  being.  The  total  percentage 
>f  governments'  contributions  is  now  76.74  percent, 
rhe  Brazilian  Delegate  announced  that  a  working 
agreement  had  been  satisfactorily  concluded  be- 
ween  his  government  and  the  Preparatory  Com- 
nission  and  that  ratification  legislation  had  been 
^resented  to  the  Brazilian  Congress.  He  ex- 
id  the  hope  that  Brazil  might  complete  its 
ulherence  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
on.  The  Commission  was  also  advised  that  the 
jovernments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela 
;re  giving  serious  consideration  to  adherence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  Executive 
Secretary  appealed  to  the  governments  to  act  more 
onerously  in  receiving  displaced  persons,  stating 
iiat  he  regarded  the  current  rate  of  movement  in 
eeetl  lement  as  inadequate  to  resolve  the  problem 
f  displaced  persons  within  the  anticipated  time 
f  three  }*ears. 

During  the  meeting  the  Commission  was  ad- 
dressed by  Hector  McNeil,  M.P.,  Minister  of  State 
t  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  and  by  Pierre  Schneiter, 
ranch  Secretary  of  State  for  German  and 
Lustnan  Affairs.  Mr.  McNeil  promised  the  con- 
mung  support  of  his  government  in  the  efforts  of 
■  ie  <  ommission,  and  Mr.  Schneiter  proposed  the 

"lily  transfer  to  other  countries  of  assembly 
enters  in  which  displaced  persons  are  housed  in 
ccordance  with  a  plan  of  fair  distribution.  He 
ted  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  could 
mtinue  its  efforts  at  resettlement  in  the  countries 
Which i  the  centers  might  be  transferred  and 
rgued  that  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  centers 
ould  contribute  substantially-  to  the  peace  and 
rder  of  central  Europe. 
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The  Commission  noted  the  fact  that  the  im- 
possibility of  conclusively  establishing  the  decease 
of  large  numbers  of  war  victims  was  proving  an 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  many  legal  ac- 
tions which  relatives  of  these  persons  require  to 
execute.  Hence  the  Commission  referred  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  drafting  an  international  convention 
as  a  measure  of  relief  for  the  persons  concerned. 

The  Commission  also  approved  a  draft  agree- 
ment of  relationship  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Iro  based  on  the  standard  text  for  such 
agreements,  and  appointed  a  negotiating  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  delegates  from  Brazil,  Canada, 
China,  and  Norway  to  conduct  negotiations  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  during  its  seventh  session  in  Geneva  in  the 
summer  of  1948. 

The  Commission  also  considered  the  financial 
report  and  statements  for  the  six  months'  period 
ending  December  31,  1947,  which  showed  total 
income  as  of  that  date  to  be  $43,913,680 ;  expendi- 
tures, $33,441,922;  and  cash  on  hand,  $10,471,758. 
The  balance  sheet  showed  assets  of  $21,607,210, 
liabilities  of  $20,869,630,  and  an  excess  of  funds 
received  over  funds  applied  of  $737,580.  The 
Commission  took  note  of  the  financial  report  and 
statements  and  was  advised  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  present 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  an  audited 
financial  report  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1948.  The  Commission,  recognizing  that  it  would 
not  reconvene  before  June  30, 1948,  and  that  it  was 
not  feasible  for  the  Executive  Secretary  to  present 
at  the  current  meeting  a  plan  of  expenditures 
based  on  anticipated  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948^L9,  authorized  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
make  administrative  and  operational  expenditures 
in  the  period  from  July  1  to  September  30,  1948, 
at  a  rate  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  respective  ex- 
penditures in  the  administrative  and  operational 
budgets  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  Com- 
mission also  authorized  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
include  for  expenditure  during  the  above  period 
amounts  he  deemed  prudent  from  any  funds  that 
might  be  carried  forward  from  the  fiscal  year 
1947-48  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  annex 
II  to  the  constitution. 


*For  the  report  of  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  Iro,  see  Buixktin  of  Apr.  4,  1948,  p.  451. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Commission  considered  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Executive  Secretary  in  his  report 
on  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  policy  of  the 
Organization  to  the  effect  that  the  realization  of  a 
"fair  share"  plan  should  continue  to  be  pursued. 
The  Commission  urged  upon  receiving  countries 
the  most  generous  methods  of  selection,  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  relaxation  of  immigration  require- 
ments, recognition  of  the  family  unit  in  selection, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  of  selection  minimiz- 
ing the  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
from  receiving  countries.  The  Commission  noted 
that  the  two  main  factors  retarding  the  rate  of  re- 
settlement were  inadequacy  of  ocean  shipping  and 
lack  of  housing  facilities,  particularly  in  western 
European  receiving  countries. 

The  Commission  considered  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary's report  on  progress  made  during  the  period 
January  to  April  1948  with  respect  to  financial 
administration,  agreements  with  governments, 
eligibility,  health,  care  and  maintenance,  supply 
and  transport,  repatriation,  resettlement,  legal  and 
other  protection,  and  administration.  Particu- 
lar attention  was  given  to  the  needs  of  the  Organi- 
zation with  respect  to  shipping  and  all  government 
members  were  requested  to  re-examine  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  more  ships  available  to  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  recessed  on  May  12,  1948,  to 
reconvene  on  or  about  August  20,  1948,  for  the 
purpose  of  convening  the  General  Council  of  the 
Iro  on  or  about  August  23,  1948.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  constitution  of  the  Organization 
would  come  into  force  before  that  date.  On  invi- 
tation of  the  Executive  Secretary  the  United  States 
Delegate  addressed  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  May  15,  1948,  after  the 
Commission  had  adjourned. 

U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  PACIFIC  REGION- 
AL AIR  NAVIGATION  MEETING  OF  ICAO 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  7 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  North  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (Icao)  ,  scheduled  to  convene  at  Seattle 
on  July  13, 1948.  The  United  States  Delegation  is 
as  follows : 

Chairman 

Clifford  P.  Burton,  Chief  of  Technical  Mission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

Members 

Luther  It.  Hayes,  Adviser,  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Donald  C.  House,  Assistant  Chief,  International  Aviation 
Section,  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  Department 
of  Commerce 


Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  McCubbin,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  Search  and  R<-;scui 

Agency,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Raymond  F.  Nicholson,  Representative,  Flight  Operations 

Civil    Aeronautics    Administration,    Department    oj 

Commerce 
Francis  J.  Rhody,  Special  Adviser  to  the  Assistant  Ad 

ministrator  for  Airports,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminla 

tration,  Department  of  Commerce 
Walter  B.   Swanson,  Adviser,  International  Air   Traffic 

Control  Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Department  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

James  S.  Anderson,  Vice  President-International,  Aero- 
nautical Radio,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oscar  Bakke,  Technical  Assistant,  International  Stand- 
ards Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Capt.  F.  A.  Berry,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  Officer  in  Charge,  U.S 
Navy  Weather  Central,  Department  of  the  Navy 

James  D.  Durkee,  Chief,  International  Branch,  AviatiOD 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Lt.  Comdr.  Benjamin  F.  Engel,  U.S.C.G.,  Communications 
Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Maj.  Grove  C.  Johnson,  U.S.A.F.,  Acting  Assistant  Chief, 
Icao  Liaison  Section,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Victor  J.  Kayne,  IcAO-Air  Traffic  Control  Regional  Repre- 
sentative, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Comdr.  Donald  E.  Macintosh,  Icao  Coordinator,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 

Lt.  Col.  Norman  J.  McGowan,  Chief,  Air  Surveillance 
Branch,  Directorate  of  Communications,  Hq.  U.S  A.F., 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 

John  R.  Mercer,  Chief,  Landing  Areas  Section,  Airways 
Engineering  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce 

Donald  W.  Nyrop,  Operations  Division,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

George  L.  Rand,  Representative,  International  Telecom- 
munications Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce 

R.  D.  Shall,  Regional  Foreign  Staff  Officer,  Sixth  Region, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Stenographers 

E.  Vernice  Anderson,  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  Department  of  State 

Mary  E.  Bean,  Administrative  Assistant,  Icao  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  examine  the 
problems  of  air  navigation  in  the  North  Pacific 
region.  The  delegates  will  prepare  a  plan  of  navi- 
gational services  and  facilities  needed  in  the  region 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished and  the  practices  recommended  by  the  Icao 
Council.  The  meeting  is  expected  to  last  from  two 
to  three  weeks. 
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U.S.  Protests  Soviet  Blockade  of  Berlin 


NOTE  FROM  SECRETARY   MARSHALL  TO  AMBASSADOR  PANYUSHKIN 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9]  Qfnf„„    ,,.„„ii    „    ,    i  ...    , 

Mates  would  not  have  so  withdrawn  its  troops 


July  6, 1948 
Excellency:  The  United  States  Government 
wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment the  extremely  serious  international  situa- 
tion which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  imposing  restrictive 
measures  on  transport  which  amount  now  to  a 
blockade  against  the  sectors  in  Berlin  occupied  by 
nited  States,  United  Kingdom  and  France. 
The  United  States  Government  regards  these 
neasures  of  blockade  as  a  clear  violation  of  exist- 
pg  agreements  concerning  the  administration  of 
Berlin  by  the  four  occupying  powers. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  joint  oc- 
upving  power  in  Berlin  derive  from  the  total  de- 
ear   and  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany. 
ItTie  international  agreements  undertaken  in  con- 
nection  therewith   by  the   Governments   of   the 
'nited  States,  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the 
toviet  Union  defined  the  zones  in  Germany  and 
|he  sectors  in  Berlin  which  are  occupied  by  these 
wwers.    They  established  the  quadripartite  con- 
rol  of  Berlin  on  a  basis  of  friendly  cooperation 
hieh  the  Government  of  the  United  States  earn- 
estly desires  to  continue  to  pursue. 
These  agreements  implied  the  right  of  free  ac- 
ess  to  Berlin.    This  right  has  long  been  confirmed 
y  usage.    It  was  directly  specified  in  a  message 
Bnt  by  President  Truman  to  Premier  Stalin  on 
une  14.  1945,  which  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
'nited  States  forces  to  the  zonal  boundaries,  pro- 
tded  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  entered 
ito   between   the   military   commanders,   which 
ould  give  access  by  rail,  road  and  air  to  United 
tates  forces  in  Berlin.     Premier  Stalin  replied 
l  June  16  suggesting  a  change  in  date  but  no 
her  alteration  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
mt.    Premier  Stalin  then  gave  assurances  that 
1  necessary  measures  would  be  taken  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  plan.    Correspondence  in  a  similar 
use  took  place  between  Premier  Stalin  and  Mr. 
hurehill.    In  accordance  with  this  understand- 
g.  the  United  States,  whose  armies  had  pene- 
ated  deep  into  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  parts  of 
e  Soviet  zone,  withdrew  its  forces  to  its  own 
i  occupation  in  Germany  and  took  up  its 
>sition  in  its  own  sector  in  Berlin.    Thereupon 
e  agreements  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
anv  and  Berlin  went  into  effect.     The  United 
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from  a  large  area  now  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  had  there  been  any  doubt  whatsoever  about 
the  observance  of  its  agreed  right  of  free  access  to 
its  sector  of  Berlin.  The  right  of  the  United 
States  to  its  position  in  Berlin  thus  stems  from 
precisely  the  same  source  as  the  right  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  impossible  to  assert  the  latter  and 
deny  the  former. 

It  clearly  results  from  these  undertakings  that 
Berlin  is  not  a  part  of  the  Soviet  zone,  but  is  an 
international  zone  of  occupation.  Commitments 
entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the  zone  commanders, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Allied  Control 
Authority,  as  well  as  practices  sanctioned  by 
usage,  guarantee  the  United  States  together  with 
other  powers,  free  access  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  as  an  occupying 
power.  The  facts  are  plain.  Their  meaning  is 
clear.  Any  other  interpretation  would  offend  all 
the  rules  of  comity  and  reason. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing whatsoever  on  this  point,  the  United 
States  Government  categorically  asserts  that  it  is 
in  occupation  of  its  sector  in  Berlin  with  free 
access  thereto  as  a  matter  of  established  right  de- 
riving from  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Germany 
and  confirmed  by  formal  agreements  among  the 
principal  Allies.  It  further  declares  that  it  will 
not  be  induced  by  threats,  pressures  or  other 
actions  to  abandon  these  rights.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Soviet  Government  entertains  no  doubts 
whatsoever  on  this  point. 

This  Government  now  shares  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  re- 
sponsibility initially  undertaken  at  Soviet  request 
on  July  7,  1945,  for  the  physical  well-being  of 
2,400,000  persons  in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin. 
Restrictions  recently  imposed  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities in  Berlin  have  operated  to  prevent  this 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  France  from  fulfilling  that 
responsibility  in  an  adequate  manner. 

The  responsibility  which  this  Government 
bears  for  the  physical  well-being  and  the  safety  of 
the  German  population  in  its  sector  of  Berlin  is 
outstandingly  humanitarian  in  character.  This 
population  includes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  and  children,  whose  health  and  safety  are 
dependent  on  the  continued  use  of  adequate  facili- 
ties for  moving  food,  medical  supplies  and  other 
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items  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  human 
life  in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin.  The  most 
elemental  of  these  human  rights  which  both  our 
Governments  are  solemnly  pledged  to  protect  are 
thus  placed  in  jeopardy  by  these  restrictions.  It 
is  intolerable  that  any  one  of  the  occupying  au- 
thorities should  attempt  to  impose  a  blockade  upon 
the  people  of  Berlin. 

The  United  States  Government  is  therefore 
obliged  to  insist  that  in  accordance  with  existing 
agreements  the  arrangements  for  the  movement  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  western 
zones  and  Berlin  be  fully  restored.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  delay  in  the  restoration  of  these 
essential  services,  since  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population  in  the  Berlin  area  are  imperative. 

Holding  these  urgent  views  regarding  its  rights 
and  obligations  in  the  United  States  sector  of  Ber- 
lin, yet  eager  always  to  resolve  controversies  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  consideration  for  the  viewpoints  of 
all  concerned,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  duress  should  not  be  invoked 
as  a  method  of  attempting  to  dispose  of  any  dis- 
agreements which  may  exist  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  any  aspect  of  the  Berlin 
situation. 


Such  disagreements  if  any  should  be  settled  by 
negotiation  or  by  any  of  the  other  peaceful 
methods  provided  for  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter 
in  keeping  with  our  mutual  pledges  as  copartners 
in  the  United  Nations.  For  these  reasons  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  ready  as  a  first 
step  to  participate  in  negotiations  in  Berlin  among 
the  four  Allied  Occupying  Authorities  for  the 
settlement  of  any  question  in  dispute  arising  out 
of  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  is, 
however,  a  prerequisite  that  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
the  French  sectors  in  Berlin  and  the  Western 
Zones  shall  have  been  fully  restored. 

Accept  [etc.] 
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His  Excellency 

Alexander  S.  Panyttshktn, 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 


Reply  to  Polish  Protest  Concerning  Six-Power  Talks  on  Germany 


NOTE  FROM  UNDER  SECRETARY  LOVETT  TO  AMBASSADOR  WINIEWICZ 


[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

July  6, 1948 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  No.  51/41/48  of  June  18, 
1948,  protesting  on  behalf  of  your  Government 
the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  Six- 
Power  talks  on  Germany,  recently  held  in  London, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  participants  were  "not 
competent  and  not  empowered  to  deal  with  these 
problems".  You  stressed  your  Government's  op- 
position to  many  of  the  recommendations  as  being 
contrary  to  existing  international  agreements  and 
your  Government's  belief  that  all  matters  involv- 
ing the  future  of  Germany  should  be  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  I 
noted  with  particular  interest  your  observation 
that  "any  possible  difficulties  in  reconciling  the 
po  ii  ions  within  the  Council  cannot  be  insuper- 
able,  if  all  the  Powers  will  abide  by  the  Potsdam 
agreements." 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  my  Government's 
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persistent  efforts  to  achieve  four-power  agreement 
on  Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment. I  discussed  this  point  in  my  note  to  you  of 
September  30,  1947,  in  connection  with  the  deci- 
sion to  revise  the  level  of  industry  in  the  Anglo- 
American  zone.  The  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  continuing  efforts  of  my  Government  to 
achieve  an  equitable  solution  of  the  German  prob- 
lem in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  in 
the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin  have  been 
fruitless  largely  as  a  result  of  the  intransigent 
attitude  of  one  of  the  occupying  powers.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Control  Council  as  of  March  1948 
show  that  the  Soviet  representative  has  vetoed 
the  agreed  decisions  of  the  other  three  powers  in 
69  instances — nearly  three  times  the  combined 
number  of  vetoes  exercised  by  the  other  powers. 
As  explained  in  my  note  under  reference,  it  is 
because  of  the  repeated  failure  over  a  period  of 
three  years  to  achieve  four-power  agreement  that 
my  Government  "feels  justified  in  pursuing  ob- 
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jectives  which  have  been  commonly  agreed  and 
making  arrangements  for  that  purpose  with  any 
other  occupying  power  willing  to  work  toward  the 
common  end." 

My  Government  agrees  with  your  Government 
that  German  resources  ought  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reconstruction  of  Europe 
rather  than  for  the  reconstruction  of  only  a  part 
;)f  Europe.  The  United  States  has  consistently 
endeavored  to  implement  the  clear  understanding 
in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  that  Germany,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Zone,  should  be  treated  as  an  eco- 
nomic whole  and  it  has  consistently  striven  to 
Create  those  conditions  which  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  German  state  capa- 
■B  of  assisting  the  reconstruction  of  all  the 
devastated  countries  of  Europe  and  yet  not  con- 
stituting a  threat  to  the  security  of  those  nations. 
The  assertion  that  the  United  States  has  sought 
o  divide  Germany  or  to  divide  Europe  is  without 
my  foundation.  The  fact  that  its  offer  to  assist 
he  general  European  recovery  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  certain  countries,  including  Poland,  has 
)f  necessity  limited  the  application  of  that  recov- 
ery program  to  those  countries  which  have  ac- 
epted  it.  The  apparent  division  of  Germany  to- 
lay  after  three  years  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
lold  it  together  is  greatly  deplored  by  my  Gov- 
irnment.  Here  again  the  necessity  to  confine  our 
oint  program  in  German  to  Western  Germany  is 
lot  of  our  making  and  certainly  not  in  accordance 
vith  our  wishes.  The  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Jnited  States  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
mw  have  to  be  concentrated  on  the  program  for 
Western  Europe,  including  Western  Germany,  is 
i  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  the  other  countries 
»f  Europe  at  the  instigation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
o  join  in  a  common  program  looking  toward  the 
ehahilitation  of  all  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  London 
ecommendations  I  must  point  out  that  there  was 
10  attempt  in  these  talks  to  cover  all  aspects  of 
he  German  problem.  Therefore,  there  is  no  basis 
or  your  protesting  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
epa  rat  ions  was  omitted  in  the  recommendations 
>f  the  conference,  a  conference  which  you  have 
osisted  had  no  right  to  discuss  any  matters  relat- 
ng  to  Germany. 

I  must  take  exception  to  your  comments  on  the 
ecommendations  concerning  security  and  your 
tatement  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  removing 
rermany*s  economic  basis  of  aggression  has  been 
gnored.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
emind  you  that  the  United  States  has  twice  been 
■gaged  in  major  wars  with  Germany  and  that  it  is 
itally  interested  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of 
rerman  aggression.  Security  considerations,  far 
rom  having  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  posi- 
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tion,  were  constantly  in  mind  throughout  the 
London  discussions  as  should  be  evident  from  the 
communique  reporting  the  final  recommendations. 
This  problem  has  of  course  become  more  compli- 
cated as  a  result  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  the  other  occupying  powers  in  a  long 
term  treaty  guaranteeing  the  disarmament  and 
demilitarization  of  Germany.  The  London 
recommendations  on  the  Ruhr  and  on  general 
security  make  specific  provision  against  the 
rebuilding  of  German  economic  power  as  a  means 
to  future  aggression. 

Your  comments  on  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
the  Ruhr  have,  I  believe,  been  answered  in  the 
general  discussion  above  with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Western  Germany  does  not  exclude  that  area 
from  trade  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  foster  such  trade  in  the 
common  interest.  If  certain  countries  "who 
suffered  most  in  consequence  of  German  aggres- 
sion" claim  that  their  interests  are  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  by  the  program  planned  for 
Western  Germany,  their  complaint  should  not  be 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Government  but 
to  the  Government  primarily  responsible  for  pre- 
venting these  countries  from  cooperating  in  the 
general  recovery  program  for  Europe.  In  the 
same  way  it  seems  to  me  that  your  protest  against 
the  failure  to  utilize  quadripartite  consultative 
machinery,  should  more  appropriately  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  occupying  power  responsible  for  the 
present  deplorable  division  of  Europe  and  Ger- 
many. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

His  Excellency 
Josef  Wintewicz, 
Ambassador  of  Poland. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Czechoslovakia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Dr.  Vladimir  Outrata,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  June  21.  For  the 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  501  of  June  21, 1948. 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  F'anama, 
Sehor  Don  Octavio  A.  Vallarino,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President  on  June  24.  For  the 
text  of  the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  for  the  President's  reply,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  506  of  June  24, 1948. 
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U.S.  Information  Program 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN' 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 


We  are  frequently  asked  in  the  Department  to 
state  the  aims  of  our  foreign  information  program. 
The  answer,  I  believe,  is  not  difficult  to  formulate. 
Our  information  program  is  nothing  more,  nor 
less,  than  an  instrument — one  of  the  instruments — 
in  achieving  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  policy  has  today  one  paramount  aim, 
the  preservation  of  democracy  as  we  understand 
and  have  always  used  the  term.  We  seek  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracy  in  the  United  States  and 
assist  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  preserving 
their  liberties.  We  hope  that  in  due  course  other 
peoples  who  have  lost  their  liberties  will  be  able 
to  regain  them. 

The  information  program  is  but  one  of  the  im- 
plements we  employ  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  our 
great  foreign-policy  objective.  I  would  by  no 
means  claim  that  it  is  our  most  important  imple- 
ment. Our  financial  and  economic  efforts  to  assist 
in  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  are  perhaps 
our  outstanding  implementation  of  foreign  policy 
today.  What  we  are  remains  more  important  than 
what  we  say  we  are.  Doing  is  more  important  than 
saying,  or  -promising,  or  boasting.  Indeed,  so  true 
is  this  doctrine  that  we  waste  our  energy,  our  man- 
power, and  our  resources  if  we  say  anything  at  all 
in  our  information  program  except  what  we  are,  or 
what  we  do,  or  what  we  genuinely  expect  or  hope 
to  do. 

I  have  frequently  tried  to  assess  why  it  was  that 
Nazi  Germany,  the  country  which  devoted  more 
time  and  effort  and  money  than  any  other  nation 
to  the  work  of  information,  or  propaganda  if  you 
wish,  had  so  little  propaganda  success.  Herr 
Goebbels,  the  outstanding  protagonist  of  the  prop- 
aganda technique,  succeeded,  during  the  recent 
war,  in  achieving  perhaps  the  greatest  single  suc- 
cess, as  far  as  gaining  a  large  listener  audience  is 
conceived,  when  he  put  "Lord  Haw  Haw"  on  Radio 
Berlin.  Many  of  you  will  recall  the  eagerness  with 
which  Americans  tuned  their  shortwave  dials  dur- 
ing t  lie  war,  trying  to  hear  what  "Haw  Haw"  had 
to  ;iy.  During  the  worst  days  of  the  bombing  of 
Britain,  residents  of  London  still  tuned  their  dials 
(o  listen  to  him.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Goebbels 


1  Dxcerpta  from  an  address  made  at  the  Mount  Holyoke 
College  Institute  of  the  United  Nations,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  on  June  2'.),  1018,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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succeeded  in  getting  a  great  and  eager  listeninj 
audience.  The  Japanese  achieved  the  same  sort  o 
success  in  the  Pacific,  with  a  girl  called  "Tokyi 
Rose".  Our  soldiers  sat  in  foxholes  in  Guadalcana 
and  Guam,  scanning  their  watches  to  be  certain  ti 
hear  her  daily  transmissions.  If  the  task  of  i 
propagandist  is  to  get  listeners,  the  Nazis  an< 
Japanese  scored  tremendous  successes. 

But  no  one  has  produced  any  evidence  that  "Ha\ 
Haw"  made  the  British  military  or  civilian  popu 
lation  fight  one  whit  less  hard  through  six  years  o: 
war.  Nor  did  the  blandishments  of  "Tokyo  Rose' 
have  any  harmful  effect  on  the  fighting  spirit  o 
our  Marines  at  Tinian.  Quite  the  contrary.  Tb 
German  and  Japanese  propagandists  only  sue 
ceeded  in  increasing  our  determination.  Thei: 
money  and  effort  were  worse  than  thrown  away. 

Why  did  they  not  succeed  ?  I  have  asked  mysel: 
this  question  often  during  the  past  three  months 
since  I  began  considering  this  subject.  The  an 
swer,  I  believe,  is  relatively  simple.  The  Japanesi 
and  Nazis  failed  because  they  did  not  tell  thi 
truth.  They  told  a  few  truths,  yes,  regarding 
bombing  targets  and  raid  objectives — enough  t< 
give  a  similarity  of  truth  and  to  attract  listeners 
but  the  basic  underlying  theme  of  their  broadcast: 
was  not  truth,  and  our  listeners  marked  it  down  ai 
easily  recognizable  propaganda. 

Americans  have  always  felt,  rather  instinctively 
that  the  best  way  to  conduct  an  information  pro 
gram  is  to  tell  the  truth,  and  only  the  truth ;  but  ] 
had  not  realized,  until  going  into  the  question,  jus! 
why  this  is  so.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  oui 
information  program  is  not  based  on  truth  we 
had  better  close  down  all  our  broadcasts  and  cal 
home  all  our  press  attaches  from  our  Embassies 
abroad. 

The  primary  advantage  we  have  over  the  propa- 
ganda efforts  of  totalitarian  states  today  is  the  fact 
that  we  Americans  are  not  obliged  to  present  our- 
selves to  the  world  as  models  of  perfection.  The 
U.S.  has  so  many  virtues  to  overcome  its  short- 
comings that  we  need  not  fear  the  effect  of  out 
being  truly  known  abroad. 

Totalitarian  propagandists  must  picture  their 
country  as  a  paradise  on  earth,  where  everything 
is  perfect,  and  must  proclaim  that  everything  in 
democratic  countries  is  wicked  and  debased. 

In  our  information  activity,  we  must  present  our 
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civilization  in  its  true  color  if  we  are  to  be  effective, 
riiat  color  is  gray — not  lily-white.  We  have  tho 
■normous  advantage  in  our  in  formation  program 
hat  wo  arc  willing  to  admit  our  imperfections  and 
o  tell  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  it. 

If,  however,  those  in  the  State  Department  and 
■Isewhero  who  are  in  charge  of  our  information 
work  should  ever  become  subject  to  the  daily  fear 
hat  they  might  say  something  objectionable  to 
nme  official,  or  suppress  unpleasant  facts  for  fear 
>f  losing  their  jobs,  the  result  would  eventually 
m  that  we  would  water  down  our  scripts  until 
American  broadcasts  would  become  merely  the 
counterparts  of  that  of  the  totalitarian  propa- 
ganda :  America  would  be  presented  to  the  world 
is  the  home  only  of  sweetness  and  light.  And  the 
world  would  be  no  more  convinced  by  our  broad- 
han  they  are  by  totalitarian  efforts. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  truth  is  any  easier  to 
iscertain  today  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  jesting 
Pilate.  But  we  must  be  motivated  always  by  the 
•ll'ort  to  find  it  out,  and  to  state  it  clearly  and 
xildiy  as  nearly  as  we  can. 

Ajs  many  of  you  may  know,  the  formalized  effort 
if  governments  to  influence  people  outside  their 
>ordors  through  organized  information  or  propa- 
randa  programs  is  a  relatively  recent  develop- 
uent.  The  first  scheduled  shortwave  broadcasts 
n  a  foreign  language  by  any  government,  for  ex- 
imple.  were  inaugurated  by  the  Nazis  in  1936,  I 
>elieve,  when  Herr  Goebbels  put  on  a  Kussian- 
anguage  program  beamed  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (Pri- 
vate American  broadcasters  began  broadcasting  in 
Spanish  to  Latin  America  as  early  as  1929,  but 
ntirely  as  a  commercial  venture  without  Govern- 
nent  sponsorship.) 

The  British  Broadcasting  System  inaugurated 
ts  foreign-language  broadcasts  in  1938,  as  I  recall, 
tsing  at  first  German,  Russian,  and  French. 
iadio  Moscow  began  to  speak  in  German,  French, 
English,  and  other  languages  about  the  same  time. 

The  American  Government's  entry  into  the 
oreign  information  field  came  in  1942,  as  a  result 
>f  the  war.  Two  independent  agencies  of  the 
iovernment  in  Washington  were  given  the  respon- 
ibility  for  this  program.  These  were  the  Office 
>f  Inter-American  Affairs  under  Mr.  Nelson 
tockefeller,  for  Latin  America,  and  the  Office  of 
Var  Information,  under  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  for  the 
emainder  of  the  world. 

the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  fall  of  1945, 
hese  two  agencies  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  that  Department  found  itself 
barged,  for  the  first  time,  with  responsibility  for 
ur  foreign  information  program.  The  primary 
ob  at  the  start  was  a  liquidating  operation.  My 
•redecessor,  Mr.  William  Benton,  had  the  task,  for 
sample,  of  reducing  the  13,000  employees  in  Owi 
y  90  percent. 

^  There  was  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
'ongress,  private  information-media  officials,  and 
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others  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  continuing  in  the  information  field 
during  peacetime.  Most  people  hoped  that  since 
Nazi  Germany,  the  Government  which  had  per- 
verted information  to  propaganda  purposes,  had 
been  defeated,  the  victorious  Allies  would  continue 
to  associate  harmoniously  in  peace  as  they  had  in 
war,  through  the  newly  formed  United  Nations. 
It  was  hoped  that  misunderstandings  and  misrep- 
resentations of  motives  among  nations  would  be 
reduced  to  a  point  where  no  official  information 
program  by  the  U.S.  would  be  required.  Pub- 
lishers of  American  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books,  and  officials  of  American  radio  networks 
and  motion  picture  studios  felt  they  could  do  a 
better  job  than  the  Government  in  telling  the 
American  story  abroad. 

Debate  on  the  subject  was  at  its  height  in  the 
summer  of  1947,  when  many  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  visited  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 
They  were  amazed  at  the  extent  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  U.S. 
which  they  found  abroad.  They  returned  to 
enact  legislation,  known  as  the  Mundt-Smith  act, 
signed  January  27,  1948,  providing  for  an  official 
foreign  information  program  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

It  is  under  this  act  that  we  now  operate.  Our 
information  work  is  conducted  primarily  through 
three  divisions,  handling  radio,  press,  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  We  also  disseminate  information 
abroad  through  50  U.S.  Government  libraries. 
These  libraries  are  considered  primarily  as  edu- 
cational institutions  and  are  administered  under 
our  separate  educational  program,  but  the 
American  newspapers  and  periodicals  displayed 
on  our  library  tables  abroad  are  predominantly 
informational  in  character.  There  is  considerable 
question  whether  educational  and  informational 
work  can  be  sharply  delineated.  Someone  has 
characterized  our  entire  information  program  as 
"adult  education". 

The  most  conspicuous  of  our  official  information 
activities,  as  far  as  the  American  public  is  con- 
cerned, has  always  been  the  shortwave  radio  pro- 
grams beamed  abroad,  known  as  the  "Voice  of 
America". 

Much  has  been  heard  recently  of  the  congres- 
sional investigations  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this  subject  tonight, 
except  to  say  that  I  regard  the  investigations  as 
having  served  a  highly  salutary  purpose.  They 
have  clarified  the  atmosphere  and  have  brought 
to  light  misunderstandings  regarding  responsi- 
bility and  laxness  in  supervision  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  often  thought,  during  these  recent  congres- 
sional hearings,  of  the  opinion  expressed,  I  believe, 
by  Lord  Bryce  in  his  monumental  study  of  the 
American  commonwealth,  that  the  single  most  im- 
portant contribution  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
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ernment  to  political  science  has  been  the  congres- 
sional investigation.  This  thought  has  sustained 
me  through  many  days  of  such  investigations  dur- 
ing the  past  three  weeks. 

I  wish  to  refer  at  this  time,  however,  to  another 
voice,  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  Voice  of 
Democracy.  I  do  not  have  in  mind  any  radio 
program,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  I  refer  to 
the  Voice,  or  the  synthesis  of  the  voices,  of  all 
mankind  throughout  the  world,  who  believe  in  tho 
principles  of  individual  freedom  and  human 
liberty. 

This  Voice  should  find  its  principal  outlet  in  the 
various  organs  and  independent  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  American  people  regard  the 
United  Nations  as  having  been  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy  as  we  understand  the 
term.  Woven  through  the  warp  and  woof  of 
U.  N.  and  all  of  its  constituent  parts,  notably  in 
the  Charter  of  Unesco,  is  the  concept  that  the 
human  mind  and  spirit  should  be  free  from  the 
chains  of  repressive  government. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  discussed  of  the 
many  human  rights  and  aspirations  is  the  free- 
dom of  speech.  (And  now  we  have  added  to  that, 
in  the  United  States,  not  only  the  right  to  speak, 
but  also  the  right  to  speak  loudly,  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  right,  in  principle,  of  a 
religious  group  to  use  mechanical  loud  speakers 
in  the  propagation  of  its  faith.) 

A  companion  piece  to  the  right  of  man  to  speak 
freely  is  the  equal  right  of  an  individual  to  listen, 
in  this  modern  age  of  radio  communication.  To 
this  we  must  also  list,  as  David  Sarnoff  has  pointed 
out,  the  freedom  to  look,  in  these  growing  days  of 
television. 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  member 
government  to  permit  its  citizens  the  full  right  to 
speak  and  the  right  to  read  and  to  listen  and  to 
look  at  news  and  ideas  depicted  in  the  press, 
radio,  and  all  other  information  media  without 
regard  to  national  boundaries.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  voice  of  the  world's  people,  the  Voice  of 
Democracy,  be  created. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
ceived an  excellent  plan  for  a  greatly  increased 
information  program,  to  disseminate  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  U.  N.  through  press,  radio,  and 
pictures.  This  is  an  excellent  project,  and  the 
facilities  of  the  American  Government,  especially 
in  the  field  of  shortwave  radio  broadcasting,  will 
be  made  available  to  U.  N.  to  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble extent,  to  assist  in  this  most  desirable  project. 
But  the  official  Voice  of  the  United  Nations  is 
not  what,  I  have  in  mind.  The  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy today  is  the  combined  expression  of  every 
oewspaper  and  every  radio  program,  every  pub- 
lic speaker  and  private  discussion  group,  in  the 
Unile<l  .States  and  in  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  where  man  is  free  to  make  his  opinions 
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heard.  Anyone  at  Lake  Success  who  speaks  o; 
behalf  of  genuine  democracy  is  a  part  of  tha 
voice. 

The  struggle  in  the  world  today,  as  Presiden 
Truman  has  recently  indicated,  is  not  a  struggli 
between  two  powerful  nations.  It  is  a  struggl 
between  two  concepts  or  ideas.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  it  on  the  level  of  a  struggle  between  goo^ 
and  evil,  the  good  represented  by  human  libert; 
and  the  evil  by  the  totalitarian  police  state. 

My  experience  in  Iran  during  the  past  two  year 
has  caused  me  to  visualize  this  conflict  more  clear! 
than  I  had  before.  Some  of  my  Iranian  friend 
who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  conflic 
were  quite  frank  in  saying  to  me :  "Why  must  Iran 
a  relatively  small  and  weak  country,  continue  to  bi 
involved,  against  its  will,  in  great-power  struggles 
Why  can't  we  be  left  alone,  to  live  our  own  live 
without  disturbing  or  being  disturbed  by  anyone 
As  for  the  quarrel  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
a  plague  on  both  your  houses !" 

If  the  contest  in  the  world  today  were  merely 
another  contest  between  two  opposing  imperial- 
isms, one  could  sympathize  fully  with  this  attl 
tude.  But  it  is  not  such  a  struggle.  I  make  thai 
declaration  flatly  and  bluntly,  despite  certair 
groups,  even  in  the  United  States,  who  regarc 
the  present  world  difficulties  in  very  much  the 
same  light  as  did  my  Iranian  friends  to  whom  ] 
have  referred. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
and  the  Voice  of  Totalitarianism,  every  human 
being  in  the  world  has  an  equal  stake.  There  are 
those  who  promote  Fascism  and  Communism  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  those  on  both 
sides  who  are  devoted  to  freedom  and  liberty. 
Every  individual  in  the  world  has  a  choice  to  make. 
Liberty  is  challenged  today  on  a  scale  never  ap- 
proached in  modern  times.  This  struggle  of  ideas 
will  not  go  away  and  leave  Iran  alone,  nor  will  it 
bypass  any  other  nook  and  cranny  of  the  globe 
where  there  are  human  beings,  motivated  by  hu- 
man desires  and  aspirations.  There  can  be  no 
neutrals  in  such  a  struggle,  whether  the  contest  is 
within  a  single  village,  a  nation,  or  the  world. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  and  must  remain  a  part 
of  the  Voice  of  Democracy.  We  must  strive,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  sustain  what  our  experience, 
and  world  experience,  has  shown  to  be  the  best 
system  of  government  and  of  society  yet  devised 
— the  system  which  protects  the  individual  against 
the  repression  of  his  human  liberties  by  the  state. 
It  is  wicked  for  individuals  or  groups  inside  the 
United  States  or  any  other  democratic  country  to 
utilize  the  freedoms  of  democracy  in  order  to 
agitate  for  a  system  of  government  which  offers 
spurious  panaceas  of  equality,  but  which  would 
immediately  eliminate  all  such  freedoms  as  soon 
as  it  came  to  power.  How  shallow  it  is  for  cer- 
tain American  citizens  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  return  to  this  country  puffed  up  with  the  fact 
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that  t  hoy  were  received  on  a  basis  of  racial  or  social 
lequality  in  the  U.S.S.R.  I  saw  the  same  thing 
happen  to  tribesmen  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  true  that  Uzbeks  and  Tajiks  and  Tartars 
haw  the  same  rights  in  Moscow  as  the  Russians 
and  Ukrainians  and  Georgians — the  equal  privi- 
lege of  voting  and  speaking  exactly  as  they  are 
told  and  of  going  to  Siberia  if  they  breathe  a  word 
of  criticism  of  the  regime.  It  is  true  that  democ- 
racies have  not  yet  achieved  all  the  equalities  to 
which  they  aspire,  but  their  vision  is  not  clouded 
by  any  false  belief  that  the  security  of  the  prison 
or  the  equality  of  the  animal  is  the  answer. 

The  U.S.  information  program  must  make  these 
and  other  facts  clear.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
guard  constantly,  in  our  fight  against  the  Com- 
munist brand  of  totalitarianism,  which  is  most 
dangerously  active  at  the  moment,  against  the 
tendency  to  get  in  bed  with  the  Fascist  type.  We 
Bust  "play  it  straight  down  the  middle",  devoting 
every  ounce  of  our  energies  to  the  preservation  of 
the  human  personality  and  the  steady  advancement 
towards  the  achievement  of  our  goals  through 
democratic  processes. 

Hungarian  Campaign  Against  Voice  of  America 

Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  Department  has  been  advised  that  the 
present  authorities  in  Hungary  are  carrying  for- 
ward what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  campaign 
to  frighten  the  people  of  Hungary  from  listening 
to  the  news  broadcasts  and  commentaries  on  the 
Voice  of  America. 

These  measures  are  not  yet  in  the  form  of  legal 
or  police  restrictions  against  listening  to  Amer- 
ican broadcasts  but  take  the  form  of  arrests  of  per- 
sons on  charges  of  "inciting  against  Hungarian 
democracy".  The  police  cite,  as  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  guilt,  the  fact  that  the  persons  arrested 
have  listened  to  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 

The  news  broadcasts  which  we  beam  to  Hungary 
are  factual,  objective  reports  such  as  the  American 
public  reads  and  listens  to  daily  in  American  news- 
papers and  radio  news  broadcasts.  The  fact  that 
such  drastic  steps  are  being  taken  in  Hungary  to 
prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  news  of  the  out- 
side world  is  a  good  indication  that  our  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  are  proving  effective  in  that 
country. 

More  importantly,  however,  these  repressive  tac- 
tics by  the  present  Hungarian  Government  to  pro- 
tect its  dictatorship  by  keeping  the  people  in  ig- 
norance ami  insulating  them  from  the  outside 
world  is  another  indication  that  totalitarian  rule 
is  being  applied  there  against  the  popular  will. 
Its  leaders  have  thus  plainly  shown  that  they  fear 
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they  can  hold  their  power  only  by  denying  to  their 
people,  in  increasing  degree,  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. This  device  has  long  been  a  necessary  tool  of 
dictators — Communist  and  Fascist. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  Appointed 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

The  President  on  July  9  appointed  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change as  provided  in  the  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948.1 

The  five  Commission  members  were  selected  to 
represent  the  public  interest  from  a  cross  section  of 
educational,  cultural,  scientific,  technical,  and 
public-service  backgrounds  as  provided  in  the  act. 
The  newly  appointed  members  are: 

Harold  Willis  Dodds,  president  of  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Karl  Taylor  Compton,  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bennett  Harvie  Branscomb,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mark  Starr,  educational  director,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Martin  P.  McGuire,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  charged  under  the 
Mundt-Smith  act  with  formulating  and  recom- 
mending to  the  Secretary  of  State  policies  and 
programs  for  carrying  out  educational-exchange 
activities  under  the  new  law,  with  the  exception 
of  matters  provided  for  in  the  Fulbright  act  and 
those  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  Unesco. 

In  making  the  appointments,  the  President 
designated  Chancellor  Branscomb  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  to  serve  a  three-year  term,  and  ■ 
specified  two-year  terms  for  President  Dodds  and 
President  Compton  and  one-year  terms  for  Mr. 
Starr  and  Dr.  McGuire. 

The  Commission  will  meet  at  least  once  a  month 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  and 
thereafter  at  intervals  as  it  finds  advisable.  It 
will  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  at  Grenada,  British  West  In- 
dies, was  officially  closed  to  the  public  on  June  30,  1948. 
The  former  Grenada  consular  district  has  been  assigned 
to  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  B.W.I. 


Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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The  1947  Foreign  Relief  Program 


An  Article 


On  February  21,  1947,  President  Truman  sent 
i  message  to  the  Congress  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  $350,000,000  "to  assist  in  complet- 
ng  the  great  task  of  bringing  relief  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  war  to  the  people  of  the  liberated 
countries." 

This  action  marked  the  beginning  of  the  United 
States  foreign-relief  program  of  1947,  the  first 
exclusively  American  large-scale  relief  effort  fol- 
owing  World  War  II.  The  program  represented 
i  new  departure  in  the  American  approach  to  the 
relief  needs  of  the  postwar  world.  As  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  in  his  message,  the  1947  program 
differed  in  many  important  respects  from  the  re- 
ief  efforts  that  had  preceded  it. 

Previously,  the  United  States  had  sought  to  al- 
eviate  human  suffering  resulting  from  the  war  by 
pining  with  other  countries  in  the  collective  pro- 
gram entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  acted  independently  to  as- 
sist nations  struggling  toward  recovery,  it  had 
jrovided  aid  in  the  form  of  credits  and  loans,  as 
n  the  loan  to  Great  Britain  and  smaller  loans  to 
jther  nations. 

The  1947  relief  program,  in  contrast,  called  for 
imited  direct  aid  to  certain  liberated  countries 
oy  the  United  States,  administered  exclusively  by 
:his  Government.  Relief  was  to  be  free  and  was 
consist  only  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life — 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  similar  items.  It  was 
designed  to  keep  people  alive,  rather  than  rebuild 
devastated  areas  and  rehabilitate  shattered  econ- 
omies. It  was  limited  in  scope;  only  a  few  na- 
ions,  which  were  still  facing  critical  essential 
leeds,  were  to  receive  assistance.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  relief  granted  was  to  be  strictly  Ameri- 
can. This  country  reserved  the  right  to  select  the 
recipients,  to  determine  the  amounts,  and  to  apply 
ts  own  administrative  standards  and  procedures. 
Although,  as  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
jf  February  21,  it  was  hoped  that  other  countries 
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capable  of  extending  assistance  would  coordinate 
such  assistance  with  American  action,  the  aid  to 
be  rendered  by  the  United  States  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  or  contingent  upon  the  actions  of 
any  other  countries. 

Earlier  United  States  Relief  Activities 

By  the  end  of  1946,  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready made  available  almost  20  billion  dollars  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  throughout  the 
world.  Among  these  American  contributions  to 
world  recovery  had  been  the  British  loan,  foreign- 
credit  authorizations  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
civilian  supplies  sent  to  occupied  and  liberated 
areas,  credits  advanced  to  finance  sales  of  United 
States  surpluses  abroad,  United  States  quotas  in 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  United  States  contributions  to  Unrra. 
In  addition,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  93  other 
private  relief  organizations  in  the  same  period  had 
raised  and  donated  over  $600,000,000. 

Of  all  the  relief  activities  in  which  the  United 
States  took  part  during  and  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  Unrra  was  the  most  ambitious. 
Long  before  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  generally 
recognized  both  here  and  abroad  that  world  re- 
construction would  be  a  gigantic  task,  calling  for 
the  best  and  united  efforts  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  capable  of  helping.  In  order  to  study  and 
consider  the  challenging  problems  of  relief  and 
reconstruction  and  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
those  problems,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
calling  together  in  Atlantic  City,  in  November 
1943,  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  associated 
nations.    Unrra  was  created  at  that  meeting. 

Through  Unrra,  war-ravaged  areas  of  the  globe, 
principally  in  Europe  and  Asia,  received  critically 
needed  relief  supplies,  such  as  food,  medicines,  and 
clothing ;  industrial  commodities  and  tools  needed 
for  economic  reconstruction,  such  as  railroad 
equipment,  basic  raw  materials,  and  industrial 
machinery ;  and  other  goods  and  services  without 
which  rescue  from  starvation  and  chaos  would 
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not  have  been  possible.  In  all,  Unrha  was  respon- 
sible for  the  shipment  of  some  23,000,000  tons  of 
supplies,  nearly  three  fourths  of  which  were  pro- 
duced and  shipped  by  the  Uuited  States.  Of  the 
approximately  3.9  billion  dollars  in  contributions 
made  available  to  Unrra  by  its  48  member  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  contributed  2.7  billion 
dollars,  or  70  percent. 

United   States   contributions   to   Unrra   were 
unavailable  for  obligation  beyond  June  30,  1947; 
the  substitution  of  other  relief  agencies,  therefore, 
was  needed  to  meet  the  still  critical  situation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.    It  was  into  that  threat- 
ened breach  that  the  United  States  stepped  with 
its  1947  program  and  with  its  support  for  other 
international  agencies  which  inherited  important 
Unrra  functions.    A  plan  was  adopted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  Unrra,  by  which 
the  remaining  functions,  properties,  and  in  some 
cases  personnel  were  transferred  to  individual 
governments  or  to  successor  international  agen- 
cies.    In  February  1947,  for  instance,  a  portion 
of  Unrra's  agricultural-rehabilitation  functions 
were  transferred  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.    On  January  1,  1947,  the  activities 
of  Unrra's  Health  Division  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
Health    Organization.     An    International    Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  was  established  in  De- 
cember 1946.    With  Unrra's  responsibilities  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  displaced  persons 
scheduled  to  end,  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  was  set 
up  and  held  its  first  session  in  February  1947.    In 
March  1947,  negotiations  were  begun  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the   transfer  of  Unrra's   functions   in 
connection    with   the   proceeds   of    the   sale   of 
Unrra  supplies.     By  the  end  of  1946,  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  were 
organized  for  operation. 

Development  of  the  Foreign  Relief  Program  of  1947 

Although  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  were  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  efforts 
toward  economic  rehabilitation,  they  were  not  de- 
signed to  cope  with  certain  relief  problems.  The 
need  for  food,  medicine,  fuel,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  seed  was  urgent  in  many  war-torn  countries 
which  did  not  have  the  means  to  obtain  these  sup- 
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plies  in  the  commercial  market.   These  needs  cou 
be  met  only  through  outright  relief  grants.    The 
were  the  vital  needs  that  the  1947  foreign-reli 
program  of  the  United  States  was  designed 
meet. 

In  a  radio  address  on  December  8,  1946,  Actii 
Secretary  Acheson  expressed  the  desire  of  tl 
United  States  Government  for  completion  of  tl 
job  which  had  been  undertaken  by  Unrra  and  la 
down  the  principles  which  would  guide  this  cou: 
try  in  the  prosecution  of  the  relief  task.  M 
Acheson  pointed  out  that  Unrra  was  a  large  ar 
somewhat  unwieldy  organization.  For  politic 
and  other  reasons,  its  relief  contributions  were  n< 
always  equitable.  The  United  States,  which  f  u 
nished  the  bulk  of  the  aid,  had  no  effective  contr< 
of  its  disposition  or  use.  Moreover,  the  job  whic 
remained  after  the  liquidation  of  Unrra  as  an  off 
cial  operating  organization,  though  essential  i 
continued  recovery  progress,  was  viewed  then  i 
comparatively  small ;  the  major  relief  job,  it  ws 
felt,  had  already  been  accomplished.  Only  a  fe 
countries  in  Europe  were  considered  in  real  nee 
of  free  relief  to  avoid  suffering  and  hardship. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Mr.  Acheso 
proposed  that  each  nation  capable  of  helpin 
should  contribute  what  it  could  toward  meetin 
relief  needs  in  1947.  He  suggested  that  the  relie 
activities  of  the  several  countries  involved  be  cc 
ordinated  as  far  as  possible  and  that  the  Unite 
Nations  be  used  as  a  clearinghouse.  Each  natior 
however,  was  to  retain  control  over  its  own  relie 
appropriations.  "Nations  receiving  free  relief 
said  Mr.  Acheson,  "must  prove  their  need  for  il 
and  they  can  be  held  to  a  much  closer  and  f  aire 
accountability  of  the  use  of  food  and  other  fre 
supplies."  The  people  of  the  United  States  an< 
the  Congress,  he  said,  had  made  up  their  mind 
that  the  relief  problems  of  the  near  future  wen 
not  of  a  character  to  warrant  grants  of  enormou 
sums  of  money  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
"under  conditions  which  would  leave  little  or  n< 
effective  control  by  the  grantor  of  these  funds.' 

The  Nature  of  the  Proposed  Program 

The  proposed  United  States  program,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  following  the  Presidential 
message  of  February  21,  1947,  called  for  a  total 
outlay  by  this  country  of  $350,000,000.  This  fig- 
ure was  57  percent  of  $610,000,000,  the  approxi- 
mate   amount    exclusive    of    remaining    Unrra 
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shipments  estimated  by  the  State  Department  to 
*be  the  minimum  relief  requirements  of  the  neediest 
e30untries  for  the  calendar  year  1947.     This  pro- 
1  port  ion  was  held  to  be  a  fair  United  States  share 
of  the  total  requirement,  bearing  in  mind  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  in  relation  to  that  of  other 
■applying  countries.     Five   European   countries, 
ULustria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Poland,  and 
one  Asiatic  country,  China,  were  thought  to  be 
hi  need  of  outside  relief  assistance  if  their  popu- 
lations  were  to   avoid   disastrous   suffering  and 
starvation.     Relief  needs  were  calculated  as  that 
^part  of  a  country's  minimum  imports  required  to 
provide  the  basic  essentials  of  life  which  could 
Hot  be  financed  out  of  its  own  resources. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  that  the  total  amount  of  assistance  to  be  al- 
located to  any  country  was  not  to  be  determined 
finally  until  the  program  was  put  in  operation. 
There  were  three  reasons  for  this  principle.  First, 
lit  was  deemed  advisable  to  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  a  recipient  nation  might  feel  that  it  had  a 
d  interest  in  or  a  right  to  a  specific  amount 
of  money.  In  the  case  of  Unrra,  for  instance,  it 
had  proved  difficult  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
in  allocations  in  accordance  with  changing  needs 
once  the  original  allocations  had  been  set  and  an- 
nounced. Second,  in  estimating  relief  needs 
under  the  program,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make 
certain  assumptions  regarding  future  weather  and 
crop  conditions,  export  probabilities,  loan  and 
credit  possibilities  from  private  sources,  and  other 
'variable  factors.  If  unforeseen  emergencies  were 
to  arise,  these  assumptions  would  be  subject  to 
iserious  change.  Third,  the  amounts  and  types  of 
assistance  to  be  rendered  by  other  contributors  had 
ko  be  considered  and  coordinated  with  American 
(aid.  "What  these  contributions  would  be,  and  who 
"would  make  them,  were  still  largely  unknown. 
At  the  time,  only  one  relief  commitment  outside  of 
fthe  Unrra  programs  had  been  made  by  another 
government:  the  British  Government  had  an- 
nounced a  40-million-dollar  assistance  program 
for  Austria. 

The  1947  program  was  to  remain  firmly  in 
American  hands.  Control  was  to  be  exercised  to 
the  end  that  relief  supplies  would  be  distributed 
and  used  by  recipient  countries  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  program.  As 
iar  as  possible,  American  relief  supplies  distri- 
buted in  foreign  countries  were  to  be  sold,  rather 
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than  given  away.  It  was  expected  that  people 
who  were  able  would  pay  in  local  currencies  for 
the  supplies  they  received,  and  the  funds  accumu- 
lated by  recipient  governments  in  that  manner 
would  be  set  aside  for  use  in  relief  activities  with- 
in the  countries  involved.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  peoples  receiving  American  aid  should 
be  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  source,  the  nature, 
and  the  extent  of  the  assistance  given  them. 

It  was  planned  that,  following  approval  of  the 
program  by  Congress,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  reach  an  agreement  with  each  recipi- 
ent government  regarding  all  necessary  aspects  of 
the  relief  operation  including  the  policies,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies.  To  be  covered  in  the  agree- 
ments were  such  subjects  as  the  proper  utilization 
of  relief  supplies,  those  produced  locally  and  re- 
ceived from  outside  sources  as  well  as  those  shipped 
by  the  United  States ;  internal  measures  designed 
to  achieve  more  efficient  operation  of  the  economies 
of  the  recipient  countries  such  as  rationing  and 
price  control ;  machinery  for  effective  crop  collec- 
tions ;  freedom  of  United  States  officials  and  news- 
men to  travel,  inspect,  and  report  conditions;  ade- 
quate publicity  for  American  relief  contributions ; 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  halt  or  change  the 
program  at  any  time  for  any  reason ;  efforts  of 
the  recipient  governments  to  achieve  economic 
recovery;  and  other  provisions  deemed  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  relief  program. 

After  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  target  programs  would  be  approved 
for  the  recipient  country  covering  the  goods  to  be 
procured  over  a  two-  or  three-month  period.  Items 
to  be  obtained  under  the  program  would  be  pro- 
cured either  through  commercial  channels  or 
through  appropriate  U.S.  Government  agencies. 
The  Department  of  State  was  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  each  foreign  government 
and  was  to  keep  fully  informed  regarding  ship- 
ments and  use  of  supplies,  current  relief  needs,  and 
compliance  with  the  agreements  concluded.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  State  Department  would 
itself  procure  supplies  in  this  country  or  abroad 
for  shipment  under  the  relief  program.  Procure- 
ment of  supplies  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, wherever  necessary,  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  appropriate  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  agricultural  products, 
the  Treasury  Department  for  other  products,  and 
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the  Department  of  the  Army  for  supplies  for  oc- 
cupied areas.  A  small  staff  of  trained  United 
States  officials  was  to  be  stationed  abroad  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  made  under  the  program  and 
to  insure  that  the  obligations  assumed  under  the 
agreements  were  being  carried  out  appropriately 
by  each  of  the  recipient  countries. 

Congressional  Action 

On  February  25,  1947,  within  a  week  of  receipt 
of  the  President's  message,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
began  public  hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
134,  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  countries 
devastated  by  war.  After  termination  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  original  bill  was  redrafted  and  reintro- 
duced as  House  Joint  Resolution  153.  On  March 
20,  1947,  the  Committee  voted  to  report  favorably 
on  the  Resolution.  The  Committee  report,  issued 
on  April  9,  1947,  generally  endorsed  the  proposed 
relief  program  and  stressed  the  urgency  of  prompt 
action.  "Delay",  stated  the  report,  "would  under- 
mine much  of  the  humanitarian  work  heretofore 
done  .  .  .  cause  much  suffering  and  economic  de- 
terioration, with  consequences  to  the  entire  world 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate." 

On  May  31,  1947,  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  84,  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $350,- 
000,000  for  "relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  coun- 
tries devastated  by  war."    Public  Law  84,  which 
followed  closely  the  text  of  the  Joint  Resolution, 
included  additional  provisions  and  language  con- 
cerned primarily  with  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram.    It  provided  that  up  to  $40,000,000  of  the 
$350,000,000  authorized  could  be  used  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations;  that  not  more  than 
15  million  could  be  used  for  relief  "in  any  coun- 
tries or  territories  other  than  Austria,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Trieste,  and  China";  that 
not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  authorized  $350,- 
000,000  could  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies outside  of  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions ;  that  not  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  could  be  used  to  pay  necessary  shipping  ex- 
penses for  supplies  donated  by  American  volun- 
tary and  nonprofit  relief  agencies ;  and  that  relief 
supplies  were  to  be  procured  and  furnished  by 
the     appropriate    United     States     procurement 
agencies,  unless  the  President  determined  other- 
wise.    The  effect  of  this  last  provision  was  to  leave 
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the  procurement  and  shipment  of  relief  supplier  * 
in  the  hands  of  those  agencies  normally  respond 
Bible— the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  TreasJ" 
ury  Department,  and  in  regard  to  areas  in  whictif 
the  United  Stales  maintained  military  occupation! 
forces  (Austria  and  Trieste),  the  Department  oi 
the  Army. 

The  law  also  contained  a  section  directing  thd  I 
President  "to  seek  arrangements  that  reparation^ 
payable  from  current  production"  by  any  country  I 
receiving  relief  "to  any  other  country  by  treaty :  ► 
be  postponed  during  the  period  of  such"  relief." » 
This  section  was  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Hun-J  * 
gary  and  Italy  were  obligated  to  pay  substantial!  J 
amounts  in  reparations  to  the  Soviet  Union.  a» 
fact  which  had  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  l 
hearing  held  on  the  proposed  relief  program  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  control  of  the  relief  program, 
the  law  attached  two  additional  conditions  to  the 
obligations  to  be  undertaken  by  recipient  coun 
tries.  One  directed  that  provision  "be  made  for 
a  control  system  so  that  all  classes  of  people  with^f 
such  country  will  receive  their  fair  share  of  esi 
sential  supplies".  The  other  directed  that,  to  th 
extent  practicable,  relief  supplies  be  marked  as. 
having  been  furnished  by  the  United  States  for 
relief  assistance. 

On  May  31,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  Public  Law  84,  President  Truman  issued 
Executive  Order  9864,  delegating  to  the  Depart-  I 
ment  of  State  responsibility  for  operation  of  the 
relief  program.  On  the  same  day,  he  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
supplemental  appropriation  estimate  of  $350,000,-. 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  "for  relief  assistance  toj 
war-devastated  countries".  In  his  message  to  thej 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  stated  that 
"our  prompt  rendering  of  this  assistance  will  do 
much  to  enable  recipient  countries  to  progress  to- 
ward economic  and  political  stability  and  will  be 
a  real  contribution  toward  an  enduring  peace." 

On  July  30, 1947,  Public  Law  271  was  approvedJ 
This  law,  known  as  "The  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1948",  appropriated  $332,000,000 
"for  relief  assistance  to  countries  devastated  by 
war".  Of  this  total,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$600,000  was  made  available  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  Public 
Law  393,  which  was  approved  on  December  23,J 
1947,  five  months  later,  an  additional  $18,000,000 
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is  appropriated  for  aid  to  China  "to  enable  the 
esident  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public 
w  84".  This  legislation  brought  to  $350,000,000 
e  total  appropriation  for  the  Foreign  Relief 
fogram  of  1947,  authorized  under  Public  Law  84. 

ministrative  Phases 

Following  the  passage  of  Public  Law  84  and 
B  promulgation  of  Executive  Order  9864,  the 
apartment  of  State  proceeded  to  set  up  the 
pessary  administrative  arrangements  for  opera- 
>n  of  the  relief  program.  Under  these  arrange- 
;nts,  the  principal  functions  of  the  Department 
uuded  developing  of  supply  programs  for  the 
.•ipient  countries;  expediting  and  coordinating 
e  procurement  and  shipment  of  supplies;  con- 
icting  negotiations  with  representatives  of 
reign  governments  regarding  all  phases  of  the 
ogram,  including  the  conclusion  of  agreements 
:ting  forth  the  conditions  under  which  relief  sup- 
ies  would  be  distributed;  recruiting  and  train- 
s' of  personnel  for  United  States  relief  missions 
road ;  determining  the  principles  and  practices 
be  followed  by  these  missions ;  controlling  and 
recting  the  allocation  of  relief  funds  to  the 
rticipating  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
nment  and  to  the  United  States  relief  missions 
road ;  and  serving  as  headquarters  for  the  over- 
[  administration  of  the  relief  program. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
lw  84,  the  President  appointed  a  field  adminis- 
itor,  Richard  F.  Allen,  to  supervise  American 
lief  assistance.  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  confirmed 
the  Senate  on  June  16,  1947,  established  his 
adquarters  in  Rome,  where  he  supervised  the 
>rk  of  the  United  States  missions  in  Italy, 
■eece,  Austria,  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
e  only  European  areas  which  received  assistance 
der  the  program.  The  decision  to  drop  Poland 
d  Hungary  from  the  list  of  countries  to  receive 
I,  and  to  add  Trieste,  was  based  principally  on 
e  capacity  of  the  program  to  meet  only  the  most 
gent  relief  needs.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  the 
cision  was  based  largely  upon  the  report  of  a 
lited  States  mission  sent  to  that  country  at  the 
quest  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  mission, 
aded  by  Colonel  R.  H.  Harrison,  Special  Assist  - 
t  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  found  that 
(land's  minimum  food  needs  during  1947  gen- 
illy  could  be  met  without  assistance  from  the 
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United  States.  Poland's  need  for  certain  items, 
such  as  medical  supplies  and  supplementary  food- 
stuffs for  special  groups — children,  orphans,  sick, 
and  aged — could  be  met,  it  was  felt,  through  pri- 
vate relief  organizations  and  other  sources,  includ- 
ing the  International  Children's  Fund,  which  the 
United  States  was  supporting. 

The  Relief  Agreements 

One  of  the  first  tasks  that  the  Department  of 
State  undertook  in  connection  with  the  program 
was  the  negotiation  of  agreements  with  the  re- 
cipient countries  regarding  the  distribution  and 
use  of  relief  supplies.  The  first  agreement  con- 
cluded was  with  Austria;  it  was  signed  on  June 
25, 1947.  Agreements  with  Italy  and  Greece  were 
signed  on  July  4,  1947,  and  July  8,  1947,  respec- 
tively. No  formal  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  created  by  the  Italian 
peace  treaty  in  September  1947,  since  that  area 
had  no  official  Government  organization.  The 
distribution  of  United  States  relief  supplies  in 
Trieste  was  handled  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Allied  Military  Government.  The  relief  pro- 
gram, however,  covered  only  persons  in  the  British 
and  American  zones.  Since  the  agreement  with 
China  was  not  signed  until  October  27,  1947,  the 
initiation  of  the  assistance  program  for  that 
country  was  delayed  for  several  months. 

The  relief  agreements  with  the  recipient  coun- 
tries all  followed  the  same  pattern  and  generally 
covered  the  same  points.  Each  was  divided  into 
ten  articles:  furnishing  of  supplies;  distribution 
of  supplies;  utilization  of  funds  accruing  from 
sales  of  United  States  supplies;  effective  produc- 
tion, food  collections  and  use  of  resources  to  reduce 
relief  needs;  United  States  representatives  (this 
section  was  headed  "United  States  Mission"  in  the 
agreements  with  Austria  and  Italy)  ;  freedom  of 
the  United  States  press  and  radio  representatives 
to  observe  and  report;  reports,  statistics  and  in- 
formation; publicity  regarding  United  States 
assistance;  termination  of  relief  assistance;  and 
date  of  agreement.  Each  agreement  was  to  take 
effect  on  the  date  it  was  signed  and  was  to  "con- 
tinue in  force  until  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Governments." 

The  Over-All  Program 

After  Congress  had  approved  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  the  program  moved  ahead  rapidly. 
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As  of  September  30,  1947,  $248,663,000  had  been 
approved  for  country  programs,  of  which  $204,- 
660,273  was  the  total  commodity  cost,  and  $44,002,- 
739  was  the  transportation  cost.  Considering  the 
$15,000,000  set  aside  for  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  the  $5,000,000  for  the 
voluntary  agency  transportation  fund,  and  the 
$600,000  for  administrative  expenses,  only 
$62,737,000  remained  unprogramed.  Of  the  ap- 
proved country  programs,  procurement  had  been 
initiated  in  the  amount  of  $136,127,325,  and  the 
value  of  shipments  made  had  totaled  $72,088,161. 
In  regard  to  the  procurement  of  supplies  outside 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  limited  by  con- 
gressional statute  to  not  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  total  relief  outlay,  procurement  had  been  initi- 
ated in  the  amount  of  $10,995,000,  covering  coal 
from  the  Ruhr,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  des- 
tined for  shipment  to  Austria,  and  fertilizer  from 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  and  Ice- 
land destined  for  shipment  to  Austria,  Greece,  and 
Italy. 

The  bulk  of  the  approved  programs  that  re- 
flected the  principal  needs  abroad  consisted  of 
foodstuffs,  mostly  cereals.  Of  the  total  approved 
commodity  cost  of  approximately  $205,000,000, 
more  than  half,  about  $130,000,000,  was  for  cereals, 
and  an  additional  $16,000,000  for  fats  and  oils. 
Fuel  accounted  for  $30,000,000  of  assistance,  and 
fertilizer  and  medical  supplies  for  about  $2,000,- 
000  and  $3,000,000  respectively.  In  terms  of  ton- 
nages, ever  one  million  tons  of  relief  supplies,  made 
up  chiefly  of  553,000  tons  of  cereals  and  424,000 
tons  of  fuel,  had  been  shipped  abroad  by  the  end 
of  September  1947. 

The  country  programs  were  subject  to  constant 
change  to  meet  varying  needs  abroad.  During 
October,  for  instance,  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  Italian  relief  program  to  include  essential  coal 
shipments  from  the  United  States,  and  to  increase 
the  Greek  program  to  meet  additional  essential 
food  requirements.  During  that  month  also,  a 
$27,700,000  program  was  set  up  for  China,  and 
$500,000  was  set  aside  for  the  conservation  pro- 
gram of  the  Citizen's  Food  Committee  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  end  of  October,  less  than 
$25,000,000  of  the  $332,000,000  appropriated  re- 
mained unprogramed. 

The  relief  program,  by  the  last  quarter  of  1947, 
was  in  high  gear.     By  December  31,  1947,  ship- 


ments under  the  program  totaled  4,743.314  tons. 
The  value  of  these  shipments  totaled  $229,520,292, 
or  approximately  80  percent  of  the  entire  amount 
reserved  for  country  programs,  $285,900,000.  The 
$18,000,000  of  additional  aid  appropriated  for 
China  on  December  23,  1947,  had  not  been  pro- 
gramed. The  scheduled  value  of  offshore  pur- 
chases, which  now  included  fish  from  Iceland  des- 
tined for  Greece  and  Italy  and  rice  from  Siam 
destined  for  China,  had  risen  to  $19,495,000,  of 
which  deliveries  in  the  amount  of  $13,129,738  had 
already  been  made.  Of  the  $285,900,000  reserved 
for  country  programs,  less  than  $6,000,000,  ex- 
cluding the  additional  $18,000,000  reserved  for 
China,  had  not  yet  been  programed.  Most  of  that 
$6,000,000  was  being  held  for  assistance  to  Trieste 
after  January  1, 1948.  It  was  hoped  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  programs  for  China  and  Trieste, 
all  shipments  made  against  programs  approved  as 
of  December  31,  1947,  would  be  completed  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1948. 

By  April  30,  1948,  the  program  was  virtually 
completed,  with  only  $622,000  remaining  to  be 
programed.  Approximately  $303,000,000  had  been 
set  aside  for  country  programs,  including  $256,- 
000,000  for  commodities  and  $47,000,000  for  ship- 
ping charges.  Of  the  total,  Austria  was  scheduled 
to  receive  assistance  valued  at  about  $90,000,000, 
China  at  $46,000,000,  Greece  at  $37,000,000,  Italy 
at  $117,000,000,  and  Trieste  at  $12,000,000.  Pro- 
curement had  been  initiated  for  all  but  $2,000,000 
of  supplies.  Deliveries  had  been  made  of  com- 
modities valued  at  $284,000,000,  of  which  $239,- 
000,000  was  the  supply  cost  and  $45,000,000  the 
shipping  cost.  Foodstuffs  made  up  80  percent,  or 
$205,000,000,  of  all  the  aid  programed,  with  cereals, 
principally  wheat,  accounting  for  $170,000,000, 
almost  50  percent  of  all  relief  supplies.  Included 
in  the  programed  aid  was  approximately  $39,- 
000,000  for  fuel,  $1,000,000  for  pesticides,  $7,000,- 
000  for  medical  supplies,  and  $2,000,000  for  seeds. 
The  over-all  United  States  foreign  relief  program 
breakdown,  as  of  April  30,  1948,  included  $303,- 
000,000  for  country  programs ;  $40,000,000  for  the 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund;  $4,- 
500,000  for  the  Voluntary  Relief  Agency  Trans- 
portation Fund ;  $600,000  for  Department  of  State 
administrative  expenses ;  $250,000  for  the  Citizen's 
Food  Committee;  $1,000,000  for  the  Food  Con- 
servation Program;  and  $622,000  not  yet 
programed. 
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he  Individual  Country  Programs 

The  breakdown  of  the  individual  country  pro- 
ranis  was  as  follows: 

Austria:  As  of  April  30,  1948,  approximately 
1*6,000,000  of  aid,  excluding  $14,000,000  for  the 
:>st  of  shipping  supplies,  had  been  programed  for 
.ustria.  ( )f  this  total,  procurement  had  been  ini- 
ated  for  $75,000,000  of  supplies,  and  deliveries 
fitted  at  $71,000,000  had  been  made.  Food  sup- 
lies,  predominantly  cereals,  made  up  75  percent 
f  the  aid  for  Austria. 

The  United  States  relief  supplies  were  barely 
tough  to  maintain  Austria's  minimum  economic 
vol.  Food  products  shipped  under  the  program 
trnished  60  percent  of  the  food  rationed  to  the 
ust  rian  population.  Without  this  American  aid, 
ustria  would  have  faced  an  acute  situation. 
ack  of  adequate  agricultural  equipment,  short- 
f  fertilizer  and  seed,  and  a  bad  drought  dur- 
ig  the  summer  months  affected  the  country's 
gricultural  production  during  1947.  Indigenous 
roduction  of  bread  grains  was  only  60  percent 
?  prewar.  The  Austrian  ration  provided  the 
jrmal  consumer  during  1947  with  only  1550  to 
f00  calories  a  day.  The  normal  level  in  the 
nited  States  is  approximately  3400  calories  a 

Fuel,  or  coal,  supplies  valued  at  $14,000,000, 
xmt  18  percent  of  the  total  Austrian  program, 
ere  programed  for  shipment  to  Austria.  The 
vere  1947  drought  seriously  affected  power  fa- 
lit  ies  and  aggravated  Austria's  desperate  need 
>r  coal  to  meet  industrial  fuel  requirements  and 
maintain  essential  services,  such  as  hospitals 
id  rail  transportation. 

Greece:  The  relief  program  for  Greece  had  al- 
mk  been  completed  by  April  30,  1948,  with  only 
(00,000  in  supplies  still  to  be  shipped.  In  all, 
reece  was  scheduled  to  receive  aid  in  the  value 
'■  $37,000,000,  including   more    than   $4,000,000 

ble  to  shipping  cost. 
The  need  for  food  in  Greece,  which  never  has 
en  able  to  feed  itself,  was  critical.  More  than 
8,000,000  of  the  $33,000,000  in  aid  programed 
r  Greece  went  for  food  supplies, — $24,000,000 
r  cereals  and  $8,000,000  for  fats  and  oils,  meats 
id  fish,  pulses,  and  dairy  products. 
The  guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece  has  seriously 
mplicated  economic  problems  in  that  country. 
y  the  end  of  1947,  430,000  refugees  had  fled 
om  areas  threatened  by  the  guerrillas.    More 
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than  1,000,000  people  in  addition  were  destitute 
and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  relief  sup- 
plies. As  a  result  of  guerrilla  activities,  it  was 
impossible  to  deliver  needed  relief  supplies  to 
areas  with  which  the  Greek  Government  was  not 
able  to  maintain  adequate  communication  facili- 
ties. The  Greek  Government  faced  tremendous 
problems  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
refugees  from  the  war-ravaged  areas  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  not  always  able  to  provide  them  with  the 
minimum  food  rations  required  for  subsistence. 
Medical  supplies  furnished  under  the  relief  pro- 
gram, mostly  penicillin,  streptomycin,  and  cholera 
vaccine,  have  proved  invaluable  in  protecting  the 
population  against  outbreaks  of  serious  epidemics. 

In  view  of  the  critical  internal  situation  in 
Greece,  the  relief  program  in  that  country  played 
a  particularly  important  role.  The  United  States 
relief  mission  worked  closely  with  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  The 
availability  of  United  States  relief  supplies  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  maintenance  of  stabil- 
ity in  Greece  and  helped  avert  the  development  of 
a  completely  chaotic  situation  in  that  country. 

Italy:  The  relief  program  for  Italy  was  virtually 
complete  by  the  end  of  April  1948.  Dollars  num- 
bering 117  million  had  been  programed  for  Italy — 
$96,000,000  for  supplies  and  $21,000,000  for  ship- 
ping charges.  Only  $400,000  in  supplies  remained 
to  be  delivered  as  of  April  30,  1948.  Cereals,  pri- 
marily wheat,  constituted  65  percent  of  the  Italian 
program,  and  fuel,  primarily  coal,  25  percent. 

Italy  was  heavily  dependent  upon  United  States 
wheat  and  coal.  The  wheat  harvest  during  1947 
was  only  68  percent  of  prewar,  and  without  ade- 
quate outside  help  Italy  would  have  faced  a  des- 
perate situation.  Even  with  the  foodstuffs  fur- 
nished under  the  United  States  relief  program, 
the  Italian  Government  was  barely  able  to  main- 
tain minimum  food-ration  levels.  The  need  for 
American  coal  to  maintain  Italy's  reduced  rate  of 
industrial  production  was  urgent.  The  coal 
shipped  under  the  program  was  subject  to  allo- 
cation in  Italy  and  was  used  only  for  essential 
purposes  to  prevent  economic  retrogression.  The 
success  of  the  relief  program  in  Italy  may  have 
been  reflected,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  out- 
come of  the  Italian  elections  in  April  1948. 

Trieste:  The  area  supplied  under  the  relief 
program  previously  had  included  the  provinces  of 
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Ucline  and  Venezia  Giulia,  an  area  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,300,000  and  with  a  relatively  substan- 
tial agricultural  output.  Trieste  had  been  in- 
cluded in  this  area.  After  the  signing  of  the 
Italian  treaty,  the  program  supplied  only  the 
British  and  American  zones  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste,  an  area  with  a  population  of  290,000 
and  with  practically  no  agricultural  production. 
These  zones  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  foreign-relief  program  for  im- 
ports to  meet  essential  requirements  of  food,  coal, 
and  other  critical  items. 

A  $12,000,000  program  was  set  up  for1  Trieste, 
consisting  of  approximately  $10,000,000  in  sup- 
plies and  $2,000,000  for  shipping  costs.  More  than 
$9,000,000  in  supplies  had  been  shipped  to  Trieste 
by  the  end  of  April  1948.  Almost  $7,000,000,  or 
75  percent  of  the  program,  consisted  of  wheat. 
Nonfood  items,  coal  and  medical  supplies,  made  up 
only  12  percent  of  the  Trieste  program. 

The  Allied  Military  Government's  control  over 
the  distribution  of  these  supplies  facilitated  an 
equitable  distribution  of  relief  in  Trieste.  The 
shipment  of  relief  supplies  for  Austria  through  the 
ports  of  the  Free  Territory  provided  a  means  of 
improving  conditions  in  Trieste,  where  opportuni- 
ties for  industrial  and  agricultural  employment 
were  limited. 

China:  After  the  relief  agreement  with  China 
was  signed  on  October  27,  1947,  a  program  of  $27,- 
700,000  was  set  aside  for  that  country,  chiefly  for 
procurement  of  wheat  and  rice.  The  program  in- 
cluded $5,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  rice  in 
Siam  and  also  $4,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
medical  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

When  Public  Law  393  was  passed  on  December 
23,  1947,  an  additional  $18,000,000,  that  was  pro- 
gramed early  in  1948,  was  made  available  for 
China  relief.  The  total  Chinese  program  totaled 
$46,000,000,  $41,000,000  for  commodities  and 
$5,000,000  for  shipping.  Cereals  made  up  about  85 
percent  of  China's  commodity  program,  and  medi- 
cal supplies  another  12  percent.  Relatively  small 
amounts  of  pesticides  and  seeds  also  were  sched- 
uled for  shipment.  By  April  30,  1948,  deliveries 
had  been  made  in  the  value  of  $33,000,000,  includ- 
ing $3,000,000  for  shipping  expenses.  The  bulk  of 
the  deliveries,  almost  99  percent  of  the  total  com- 
modity value,  had  been  made  up  of  cereals.  Little 
more  than  $300,000  in  medical  supplies  and  seeds, 
and  no  pesticides,  had  been  delivered. 


China's  critical  months,  as  far  as  food  nee& 
were  concerned,  were  from  March  to  June.  It  is 
traditional  in  China  to  distribute  indigenous  fooc 
stocks  during  the  period  of  the  Chinese  New  Y^ar 
which  this  year  came  in  February.  The  Americai 
relief  mission,  therefore,  took  all  possible  steps 
to  insure  that  the  distribution  of  United  States 
relief  supplies  should  begin  in  March.  To  helj 
distribute  the  United  States  supplies,  the  Ameri- 
can mission  worked  with  the  Chinese  Government 
in  developing  a  controlled  ration  plan  for  use  ir 
China's  important  distribution  centers — Canton 
Nanking,  Peiping,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

The  1947  foreign-relief  program  had  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  effect  of  saving  lives  and  pre- 
venting economic  retrogression  in  critical  areas 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  by  pro- 
viding those  supplemental  amounts  of  food,  fuel 
medical  supplies,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed 
needed  to  sustain  life  and  maintain  agricultural 
activity,  it  averted  the  complete  deterioration  oi 
social,  political,  and  economic  conditions.  It  was 
a  stabilizing  influence  in  areas  threatened  with 
chaos  and  confusion.  • 

That  the  program,  despite  its  contribution  tc 
the  well-being  and  stability  of  important  parts  oi 
the  world,  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose  set  out 
for  it — the  completion  of  the  world  relief  task- 
can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  important  fac- 
tors, over  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  largety  had  no  control.  Abnormally  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  during  1947 — droughts, 
freezes,  and  floods — set  Europe  back  to  a  degree 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  Resultant 
crop  failures  and  transportation  tie-ups  rendered 
most  of  Europe  incapable  of  continuing  the  pace 
of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  and  increased 
the  dependence  of  the  Europeans  upon  outside  as- 
sistance, principally  American,  for  the  very  neces- 
sities of  life.  Thus  the  1947  relief  program, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  final  push  toward  reason- 
able economic  recovery,  barely  enabled  the  popu- 
lations of  those  countries  it  assisted,  those  in  most 
dire  need,  to  maintain  the  progress  they  had 
already  made. 

Other  factors  also  lessened  the  effectiveness  of 
the  relief  program.  Rising  prices,  for  instance, 
cut  materially  into  the  volume  of  goods  which 
could  be  purchased  both  here  and  abroad  for  over- 
seas use.     It  was  not  possible  to  procure  those 
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quantities  of  supplies  with  t ho  $350,000,000  appro- 
priated which  it  had  been  anticipated  would  be 
obtained  when  the  program  was  proposed  and 
authorized.  As  a  result,  relief  targets  could  not 
be  met  fully,  and  consequently  the  entire  program 
suffered.  Political  conflicts  and  disturbances 
played  a  part  in  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Internal  dissension  over  national  policy 
and  turmoil  created  by  dissident  political  groups 
worked  against  the  necessary  self-help  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  of  the  countries  receiving 
American  assistance.  In  Greece  and  China  con- 
ditions of  actual  warfare  existed.  In  Austria,  the 
presence  of  the  uncooperative  occupation  force  of 
the  Soviet  Union  hampered  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief supplies  to  the  needy  population.  In  all  of  the 
countries  receiving  aid,  these  disruptive  elements 
made  strong  attempts  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  United  States  relief  program  and  to  keep 
the  facts  concerning  it  from  the  people. 

The   Place   of  the   1947   Program   in 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 

It  was  realized  even  before  the  program  was 
authorized  by  Congress  that  the  19i7  foreign- 
relief  program  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  an 
end  to  Europe's  need  for  outside  assistance.  By 
June  5,  1947,  when  Secretary  Marshall  made  his 
famous  speech  at  Harvard  University  which  set 
in  motion  the  European  Recovery  Program,  it  had 
become  clear  to  the  authors  of  American  policy 
that  no  amount  of  relief  alone  could  place  Europe 
firmly  on  the  road  to  reconstruction  and  recovery. 
The  extent  of  the  physical  destruction  and  of  the 
economic  and  political  dislocation  which  the  war 
had  visited  upon  Europe  demanded  a  new  and 
more  fundamental  approach  to  the  problem  of 
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recovery.  The  European  Recovery  Program,  the 
most  extensive  economic  undertaking  in  history, 
was  the  answer.  As  a  stopgap  until  Erp  could 
be  placed  in  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  $350,000,000  relief  program  of  1947  with 
the  $522,000,000  interim-aid  program  for  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy  made  possible  by  Public  Law 
393,  approved  December  23,  1947. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  interim  aid  and  the 
European  Recovery  Programs  lies  the  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  1947  foreign-relief  program.  It 
was  an  integral  link  in  the  chain  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  By  preventing  chaos  and  con- 
fusion, it  held  the  fort  during  a  critical  period  un- 
til the  forces  of  stability  and  democracy  could  be 
mobilized  for  the  great  effort  toward  world  re- 
covery and  peace.  In  the  absence  of  this  foreign- 
relief  program,  the  year  1947  might  well  have  seen 
the  triumph  in  strategic  areas  of  the  world  of  those 
forces  of  despair  and  tyranny  which  oppose  Erp 
and  which  have  sought  on  so  many  occasions  to 
thwart  American  attempts  to  promote  inter- 
national stability  and  understanding.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  concept  of  a  European  Re- 
covery Program,  with  its  significance  for  world 
peace  and  progress,  might  have  disappeared  into 
the  limbo  of  lost  opportunities. 

Taken  in  this  larger  sense,  the  1947  relief  pro- 
gram, the  link  between  the  war-born  Unrra  and 
the  great  cooperative  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, emerges  as  more  than  a  $350,000,000  foreign- 
aid  program.  It  is  seen  in  its  true  light  as  an  in- 
dispensable step  in  the  direction  of  that  world  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  which  is  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  and  of  men  of  good  will 
everywhere. 
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ERP  Agreements  Concluded  With  Fourteen  Countries 


[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with  ECA  July  4] 

The  following  14  countries  have  signed  or  ini- 
tialed bilateral  agreements  with  the  United  States 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 :  Austria, 
Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,1  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  agreements  are  finally  effective  for  10  of 
these  countries :  Austria,  China,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Norway.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
countries  participating  in  the  foreign-assistance 
program,  it  is  expected  that  appropriate  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  to  make  the  agreements 
finally  effective  will  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 

Formal  action  with  respect  to  bilateral  agree- 
ments has  not  yet  been  taken  by  Switzerland,  Por- 


tugal, and  Turkey.  With  respect  to  the  occupied 
zones  of  western  Germany,  after  the  draft  text  of 
the  master  agreement  was  worked  out,  it  had  to 
be  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  occu- 
pied zones.  However,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  Berlin,  the  senior  occupation  authorities 
of  the  British- American  bizone  of  occupation  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  conclude  work  on  the 
agreement  for  their  zone.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  zone,  early  signing  of  the  agreement  is 
anticipated  with  the  understanding  that  amend- 
ments might  be  made  later  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  bizonal  agreement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  further  assist- 
ance must  be  suspended  for  countries  with  whom 
agreements  had  not  been  concluded  as  of  July  3. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  only  brief  delays 
in  completing  final  action;  serious  interruptions 
in  the  flow  of  Eca  2  supplies  are  not  anticipated. 


Most-Favored-Nation   Treatment  for  Areas   Under   Military 
Occupation  With  Respect  to  Turkey 


In  the  text  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey,  which  are  identical  in 
form,  variations  from  the  U.  S.-JJ.  K.  note 3  appear 
in  paragraphs  1  and  2.  Paragraph  4  of  the  U.  8- 
U.  K.  note  is  not  contained  in  the  U.  S.-Turkey 
exchange  of  notes. 

1.  For  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  participates  in  the  oc- 
cupation or  control  of  any  areas  in  western  Ger- 
many, the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  Japan  or 
southern  Korea,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  will  apply  to  the  merchandise  trade  of 
such  area  the  provisions  relating  to  the  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  of  the  merchandise  trade 
of  the  United  States  of  America  set  forth  in  the 
Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  signed  April 
1,  1939,  or,  for  such  time  as  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Turkey  may  both  be 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 

'See  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1948,  p.  37,  for  Italian 
agreeinf.'i't. 

2  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  directing  the 
European  Recovery  Program  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948. 

3  BULLETTH  of  July  11,  1948,  p.  43. 
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Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  October  30, 1947,  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Agreement  as  now  or  hereafter 
amended,  relating  to  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  such  trade.  It  is  understood  that  the 
undertaking  in  this  paragraph  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most-favored-nation  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions recognized  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  permitting  departures  from  the 
application  of  most-favored-nation  treatment; 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  compliance  with  the  procedures 
specified  in  the  General  Agreement  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  such  exceptions. 

2.  The  undertaking  in  point  1,  above,  will  apply 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  any  area  referred  to 
therein  only  for  such  time  and  to  such  extent  as 
such  area  accords  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey.  In  this  connection,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  will  seek 
arrangements  whereby  such  areas  will  accord 
most-favored-nation  treatment  (including  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  the  application  of 
quantitative  restrictions  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  to  the  merchandise  trade  of  Turkey. 
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Appeals  by  U.N.  Mediator  for  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Palestine  Situation 


CABLEGRAM  FROM  MEDIATOR  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL 


June  30, 1948 
On  28  and  29  June  I  presented  to  Arab  and 
Jewish  authorities  in  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv  respec- 
tively three  brief  papers  setting  forth  in  outline 
my  views  and  suggestions  for  a  possible  approach 
to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situation 
of  Palestine.  These  documents  were  presented  to 
the  appropriate  Arab  and  Jewish  officials  by  rep- 
tatives  of  the  Secretariat  who,  as  my  envoys, 
were  authorized  to  explain  orally  the  suggestions 
presented  and  to  give  such  elaboration  of  them 
as  might  be  required. 

The  suggestions  have  been  presented  quite  tenta- 
tively  and  with  a  primary  view  to  discovering  if 
there  may  be  found  at  this  stage  of  the  mediation 
■  common  ground  on  which  further  discussion  and 
mediation  can  proceed. 

I  have  invited  both  Arab  and  Jewish  repre- 
sentatives to  come  to  Rhodes  to  discuss  with  me 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  advanced  or  any 


counter-suggestions  which  either  or  both  of  them 
may  wish  to  put  forth.  If  for  any  reason  this 
should  not  prove  feasible,  I  have  expressed  my 
willingness  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of 
each  side  at  such  places  as  they  may  suggest. 

I  have  not,  however,  asked  either  side  to  come 
to  Rhodes  for  a  joint  meeting  of  Arabs  and  Jews 
or  a  joint  roundtable  conference  of  the  two  parties. 

I  have  also  appealed  to  both  Arab  and  Jewish 
authorities  not  to  release  to  the  press  or  to  other- 
wise publish  the  suggestions  I  have  offered  or 
their  comments  on  them  until  I  have  officially  re- 
ceived these  comments  or  counter-suggestions. 
For  this  reason  I  am  not  communicating  these 
papers  to  the  Security  Council  at  this  time. 

As  of  30  June  no  such  comments  or  counter- 
suggestions  had  been  received  by  me.  I  have  set 
no  deadline  date  for  the  communication  to  me  of 
the  views  of  the  two  parties. 

Count  Bernadotte 


TEXT  OF  SUGGESTIONS  PRESENTED  BY  MEDIATOR  2 


The  following  text  was  sent  by  the  Mediator  to 
be  held  by  the  Secretary -General  for  transmission 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  at  a  time 
to  be  notified  later.  The  Secretary-General  subse- 
quently was  requested  to  release  the  text  at  2: 00 
p.m.,E.D.T.,4Julyl94S 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the  information 
of  the  Security  Council  the  following  three  papers 
presented  to  the  Arab  and  Jewish  authorities  on 
28  June  1948,  for  their  consideration  in  pursuance 
of  my  effort  to  find  a  common  basis  for  discussion 
with  the  two  parties  looking  towards  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine. 

Part  I.  Introductory  Statement 

1.  The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
14  May  1948,  provides  inter  alia  that  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  is  to  use  his  good  offices  to  "pro- 
mote a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situation 
of  Palestine". 
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2.  It  follows  that  my  prime  objective  as  Medi- 
ator is  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  fullest  ex- 
ploration, whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  rec- 
onciling, by  peaceful  means,  the  divergent  and 
conflicting  views  and  positions  of  the  two  sides. 

3.  The  co-operative  attitude  manifested  thus 
far  by  both  sides  has  made  possible  the  truce  which 
began  on  11  June.  This  truce  has  brought  a  calmer 
atmosphere,  more  favourable  to  the  task  of  media- 
tion entrusted  to  me  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
this  improved  atmosphere  I  have  talked  with  the 
representatives  of  both  sides  and  have  obtained  a 
very  clear  impression  of  their  positions  on  the 
question  of  the  future  of  Palestine.  I  have  also 
profited  from  the  information  afforded  by  the 
technical  consultants  whom  each  side  has  desig- 
nated in  response  to  my  request. 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/860,  June  30,  1948. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/863,  July  3,  1948. 
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4.  The  basic  issues  arising  from  the  opposing 
parties  relate  to  partition,  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  State,  and  Jewish  immigration. 

5.  I  have  thoroughly  studied,  weighed  and  ap- 
praised the  positions  taken  by  the  two  parties.  I 
interpret  my  role  as  Mediator  not  as  one  involving 
the  handing  down  of  decisions  on  the  future  of 
Palestine,  but  as  one  of  offering  suggestions  on 
the  basis  of  which  further  discussions  might  take 
place  and  possibly  counter-suggestions  be  put  forth 
looking  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  My  suggestions  at  this  stage,  then, 
must  clearly  be  of  such  nature  as  to  provide  a 
reasonable  framework  of  reference  within  which 
the  two  parties  may  find  it  possible  to  continue 
their  consultations  with  me  towards  the  end  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment. 

6.  My  analysis  has  taken  into  account  the  equi- 
ties involved,  and  the  aspirations,  fears,  motiva- 
tions of  the  parties.  It  has  also  taken  account  of 
the  realities  of  the  existing  situation.  It  has  con- 
vinced me  that  on  grounds  of  equity  as  well  as  on 
practical  grounds  it  is  impossible  for  me  as  Media- 
tor to  call  upon  either  party  to  surrender  com- 
pletely its  position.  In  the  light  of  this  analysis 
I  see  a  possibility  of  an  adjustment  which  would 
give  adequate  reassurance  to  both  parties  as  re- 
gards the  vital  factors  in  their  respective  positions. 
But  the  realization  of  this  possibility  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  parties  to  explore  all 
avenues  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  and  their  readi- 
ness not  to  resume  armed  conflict  as  a  means  of 
settling  their  differences. 

7.  Despite  the  present  conflict,  there  is  a  com- 
mon denominator  in  Palestine  which,  happily,  is 
acceptable  to  and  affirmed  by  both  sides.  This  is 
the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  and  of 
the  principle  of  economic  unity. 

8.  It  is  with  this  common  denominator  es- 
pecially in  mind  that  I  put  forth  the  accompany- 
ing suggestions  in  outline  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
These  suggestions,  I  must  emphasise,  are  sub- 
mitted with  no  intimation  of  preciseness  or  final- 
ity. They  are  designed  solely  to  explore  the 
possible  bases  for  further  discussions  and  media- 
tion, and  to  elicit  from  the  parties  their  reactions 
and  further  views.  Moreover,  any  plans  which 
might  result  from  these  suggestions  could  be  work- 
able only  if  voluntarily  accepted  and  applied. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  their  imposition. 

9.  I  should  make  perfectly  clear  my  intentions 
as  regards  future  procedure.  If  it  develops  that 
the  suggestions  herewith  presented,  or  suggestions 
subsequently  presented,  which  may  arise  from  the 
reactions  to  those  now  put  forth,  provide  a  basis 
for  discussion,  I  will  carry  on  with  the  discussions 
as  long  as  may  prove  necessary  and  fruitful.  If, 
however,  these  or  subsequent  suggestions,  if  any 
should  emerge,  are  rejected  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion, which  I  earnestly  hope  will  not  occur,  I  shall 
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promptly  report  the  circumstances  fully  to  the  Se 
curity  Council  and  shall  feel  free  to  submit  sue] 
conclusions  to  the  Security  Council  as  I  may  con 
sider  appropriate. 

Count  Folkj:  Behnadotte 
United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Greece,  27  June  1948. 

Part  II.  Suggestions  Presented  by  the 
Mediator  on  Palestine 

The  Mediator  advanced  the  following  suggestion 
as  a  possible  basis  for  discussion: 

1.  That,  subject  to  the  willingness  of  the  direct! 
interested  parties  to  consider  such  an  arrangemeni 
Palestine,  as  defined  in  the  original  Mandate  en 
trusted  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1922,  that  is  in 
eluding  Transjordan,  might  form  a  Union  com 
prising  two  members,  one  Arab  and  one  Jewish. 

2.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  two  members  b 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  negotiation  wit. 
the  assistance  of  the  Mediator  and  on  the  basis  o 
suggestions  to  be  made  by  him.  When  agreemen 
is  reached  on  the  main  outlines  of  the  boundarie 
they  will  be  definitively  fixed  by  a  Boundarie 
Commission. 

3.  That  the  purposes  and  function  of  the  Unio: 
should  be  to  promote  common  economic  interests 
to  operate  and  maintain  common  services,  includ 
ing  customs  and  excise,  to  undertake  developmen 
projects  and  to  co-ordinate  foreign  policy  an 
measures  for  common  defence. 

4.  That  the  functions  and  authority  of  th 
Union  might  be  exercised  through  a  central  coun 
cil  and  such  other  organs  as  the  members  of  th 
Union  may  determine. 

5.  That,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Instru 
ment  of  Union,  each  member  of  the  Union  ma; 
exercise  full  control  over  its  own  affairs  includinj 
its  foreign  relations. 

6.  Immigration  within  its  own  borders  shouL 
be  within  the  competence  of  each  member,  pro 
vided  that  following  a  period  of  two  years  fron 
the  establishment  of  the  Union,  either  membe 
would  be  entitled  to  request  the  Council  of  th 
Union  to  review  the  immigration  policy  of  th 
other  member  and  to  render  a  ruling  thereon  h 
terms  of  the  common  interests  of  the  Union.  L 
the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  Council  to  reach  i 
decision  on  the  matter,  the  issue  could  be  referre< 
by  either  member  to  the  Economic  and  Socia 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  whose  decision,  tak 
ing  into  account  the  principle  of  economic  absorp 
tive  capacity,  would  be  binding  on  the  membe: 
whose  policy  is  at  issue. 

7.  That  religious  and  minority  rights  be  fulb 
protected  by  each  member  of  the  Union  and  guar 
anteed  by  the  United  Nations. 

8.  That  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings  anc 
sites  be  preserved  and  that  existing  rights  in  re 
spect  of  the  same  be  fully  guaranteed  by  eacl 
member  of  the  Union. 
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rhal  recognition  be  accorded  to  the  right  of 
residents  of  Palestine  who,  because  of  conditions 
area  ted  by  the  conflict  there  have  left  their  normal 
daces  of  abode,  to  return  to  their  homes  without 
i  and  to  regain  possession  of  their 
property. 

Count  Folks  Bernadotte 

United  Nation*  Mediator  on  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Greece,  -7  June  1948. 

Part     III.  Annex    to    the     Suggestions: 
Territorial   Matters 

With  regard  to  paragraph  2  of  the  suggestions 
it  is  considered  thai  certain  territorial  arrange- 
ments might  be  worthy  of  consideration.  These 
.liirht  be  along  the  following  lines: 
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1.  Inclusion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Negev  in 
Aral)  territory. 

2.  Inclusion  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Western 
Galilee  in  Jew  isfa  territory. 

-">.  Inclusion  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  in  Arab 
territory,  with  municipal  autonomy  for  the  Jewish 
community  and  special  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Places. 

4.  Consideration  of  the  status  of  Jaffa. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  free  port  at  Haifa,  the 
area  of  the  free  port  to  include  the  refineries  and 
terminals. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  free  airport  at  Lydda. 

Count  Folke  Bernadotte 

United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine, 
Rhodes,  Greece,  27  June  1948. 


REPLY  FROM  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL3 


7  July  1948 
On  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel,  I  have  the  honour  to  convey,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Security  Council,  the  text  of  the 
reply  given  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Israel  to 
the  suggestions  presented  by  Count  Bernadotte  to 
:he  ( iovernments  of  Israel  and  of  the  Arab  States. 
Aubrey  S.  Eban 
Representative  of  the 
Provisional  Gar,  rnment  of  Israel 

On  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
farael,  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  the  following  ob- 
-ervations  on  the  suggestions  presented  by  you  un- 
ler  cover  of  your  letter  of  June  27  as  a  possible 
•sis  for  discussion  in  discharge  of  your  task  to 
"promote  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future 
situation  of  Palestine". 

1.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  noted 
irith  surprise  that  your  suggestions  appear  to  ig- 
nore the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  29 
November  1947.  which  remains  the  only  interna- 

ionally  valid  adjudication  on  the  question  of  the 
future  government  of  Palestine. 

The  Provisional  Government  also  regrets  to  find 
hat.  in  formulating  your  suggestions,  you  do  not 
ippear  to  have  taken  into  account  fully  the  out- 
landing  facts  of  the  situation  in  Palestine,  namely, 
he  effective  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
be  State  of  Israel  within  the  area  assigned  to  it  in 
he  Assembly's  resolution,  and  other  territorial 
ihanges  which  resulted  from  the  repulse  of  the 
ittack  launched  against  Israel  by  Palestinian 
Vrabs  and  by  the  neighboring  Arab  States. 

2.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  begs 
:o  recall  that  the  Jewish  people  accepted  the  settle- 
ne:it  laid  down  in  the  General  Assembly's  resolu- 
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tion  as  a  compromise  entailing  heavy  sacrifices  on 
its  part,  and  the  territory  assigned  to  the  Jewish 
State  as  an  irreducible  minimum.  It  is  indeed  the 
conviction  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  that  the  territorial  provisions  affecting  the 
Jewish  State  now  stand  in  need  of  improvement,  in 
view  both  of  the  perils  revealed  by  Arab  aggres- 
sion to  the  safety  and  integrity  of  Israel  and  of  the 
results  achieved  by  Israel  in  repelling  this  aggres- 
sion. In  this  connection,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  desires  to  point  out  that  the  terri- 
torial settlement  laid  down  in  the  resolution  was 
based  on  partition  of  Western  Palestine  between 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  Arab  population  of 
Palestine.  Inclusion  of  the  Arab  portion  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  neighboring  Arab 
States  would  fundamentally  change  the  context  of 
the  boundary  problem. 

3.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  can- 
not agree  to  any  encroachment  upon  or  limitation 
of  the  free  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Israel  in 
its  independent  State.  While  it  is  the  basic  aim 
and  policy  of  Israel  to  establish  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  with  her  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  clos- 
est possible  collaboration  in  all  fields,  interna- 
tional arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  this  policy  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
Israel,  but  can  only  be  entered  into  as  a  result 
of  an  agreement  negotiated  between  the  interested 
parties  as  free  and  sovereign  States. 

4.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  would 
be  ready  to  accept  the  provisions  concerning  Eco- 
nomic Union  as  formulated  in  the  Assembly's  reso- 
lution if  all  their  basic  premises  were  to  ma- 
terialize.    This  is  not,  however,  the  eventuality 


3  U.N.  doc.  S/870,  July  8, 1948. 
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envisaged  in  your  suggestions.  The  partner  State 
whom  the  Israelis  are  invited  to  join  in  a  Union 
is  both  in  its  political  identity  and  in  its  geograph- 
ical dimensions  wholly  different  from  the  Arab 
State  provided  for  in  the  resolution.  Jewish 
consent  to  Economic  Union  in  the  context  of  the 
resolution  cannot  therefore  be  binding  in  the  new 
situation.  It  must  now  be  left  to  the  free  and 
unfettered  discretion  of  the  Government  of  Israel 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights  to  determine 
what  arrangements  should  govern  Israel's  rela- 
tions with  her  neighbor  or  neighbors  in  the  field 
of  economic  co-operation. 

5.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  must 
be  particularly  emphatic  in  its  opposition  to  any 
infringement  of  Israel's  independence  and  sover- 
eignty as  regards  her  immigration  policy.  Com- 
plete and  unqualified  freedom  to  determine  the 
size  and  composition  of  Jewish  immigration  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  Jewish  claim  to  statehood. 
Recognition  of  the  moral  validity  and  the  prac- 
tical urgency  of  that  claim  in  connection  with 
the  issue  of  immigration  lay  at  the  roots  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  international  world.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  any  Israeli  Government  accept- 
ing the  slightest  derogation  in  favor  of  any  joint 
or  international  body  from  Israel's  sovereignty 
as  regards  control  of  her  immigration  policy. 

6.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  was 
deeply  wounded  by  your  suggestion  concerning 
the  future  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  which  it  re- 
gards as  disastrous.  The  idea  that  the  relegation 
of  Jerusalem  to  Arab  rule  might  form  part  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  could  be  conceived  only  in 
utter  disregard  of  history  and  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  problem  which  are: 

a)  The  association  of  Judaism  with  the  Holv 
City;  J 


b)  The  unique  place  occupied  by  Jerusalem  ii 
Jewish  history  and  present-day  Jewish  life; 

c)  Jewish  inhabitants  constituted  a  two-third 
majority  in  the  City  before  the  commencement  o: 
Arab  aggression,  and  this  proportion  has  greatl] 
increased  since  then  as  a  result  of  Arab  evaeua 
tion  ; 

d)  The  whole  of  Jerusalem  with  only  a  fev 
minor  exceptions  is  now  in  Jewish  hands; 

e)  And  not  least,  the  fact  that  after  an  exhaus 
tive  study  of  the  problem  and  as  a  result  of  th< 
overwhelming  consensus  of  Christian  opinion  ii 
its  midst,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  thai 
Jerusalem  be  placed  under  an  intemationa 
regime. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  must 
make  it  clear  that  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Stat* 
of  Israel  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  will  nevei 
acquiesce  in  the  imposition  of  Arab  domination 
over  Jerusalem,  no  matter  what  formal  municipal 
autonomy  and  what  right  of  access  to  Holy  Places 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  might  be  allowed  to  enjoy. 
They  will  resist  any  such  imposition  with  all  the 
force  at  their  command.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  regrets  having  to  say  that  your 
startling  suggestion  regarding  Jerusalem,  by  en- 
couraging false  Arab  hopes  and  wounding  Jewish 
feelings,  is  likely  to  achieve  the  reverse  of  the 
pacifying  effect  which  you  undoubtedly  had  in 
mind. 

7.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  does 
not  find  it  necessary  at  this  stage  to  comment  upon 
the  other  points  raised  in  your  suggestions  as  it 
hopes  that  examination  of  its  present  observations 
on  the  major  aspects  of  the  scheme  for  a  settle- 
ment tentatively  outlined  by  you  may  cause  you 
to  reconsider  your  whole  approach  to  the  problem. 


CABLEGRAM  FROM   MEDIATOR  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL  ON  PROLONGATION  OF  TRUCE 


July  5,  1948 

The  following  proposals  have  been  submitted  to 
the  parties  on  3  and  5  July  1948  : 

During  that  very  short  period,  a  first  effort  has 
been  made  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  effective 
mediation  of  the  Palestine  dispute.  It  could  have 
been  expected  that  in  these  four  weeks  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine 
could  have  been  achieved  on  the  basis  of  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

On  the  whole,  the  truce  has  worked  well.  There 
have  been  complaints  from  both  sides  as  to  the 
alleged  violations  of  the  terms  of  truce  agreement. 
There  have  been  instances  of  violation,  but  all 
fighting  on  a  major  scale  has  been  stopped,  and  it 
can  be  said  quite  confidently  that  the  truce  has 

'  T7.N.  floe.  S/865,  July  6,  1948. 
'  U.N.  <U,<;  S/875,  July  9,  1948. 
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worked  well,  and  by  9  July  1948,  neither  State  will 
have  gained  any  significant  military  advantage 
from  its  application.  In  the  meantime,  through 
the  operation  of  the  truce,  much  bloodshed  and 
destruction  have  been  avoided  and  many  lives 
spared. 


Security  Council  Resolution  of  July  7° 

The  Security  Council, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  telegram 
from  the  United  Nations  Mediator  dated  5 
July  1948, 

Addresses  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  accept  in  principle  the  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  for  such  period  as  may 
be  decided  upon  in  consultation  with  the 
Mediator. 
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The  expiration  of  the  date  of  the  truce  on  9 
July  is  now  imminent.  The  parties  to  the  truce 
must  answer  the  question  whether,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  on  the  procedure  and  substance  of 
mediation,  they  will  again  resort  to  armed  conflict. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  a  decision  to  re- 
sume fighting  in  Palestine  will  he  universally  con- 
demned and  that  the  party  or  parties  taking  such 
a  decision  will  he  assuming  a  responsibility  which 
will  be  viewed  by  the  world  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

The  truce,  in  effect,  is  based  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  of  2!)  May  1948.  It  was  the 
fighting  in  Palestine  which  induced  to  adopt  that 
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resolution.  Unless  the  parties  themselves  agree  to 
extend  the  truce  beyond  9  July,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Security  Council  will  again  consider  the 
matter  and  take  such  action  as  circumstances  may 
demand. 

In  order  that  the  efforts  toward  mediation  of 
the  dispute  may  continue,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem  by  means  of 
patient  and  tolerant  effort  and  reciprocal  good 
will,  I  ask  the  United  Nations,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Mediator  on  Palestine,  to  urgently  appeal  to 
the  interested  parties  to  accept  in  principle  the 
prolongation  of  the  truce  for  such  period  as  may 
be  decided  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Mediator. 


REPLY  OF  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL  ACCEPTING  30-DAY  TRUCE' 


Following  is  text  of  Jewish  reply  to  proposals 
of  Mediator  handed  to  Mediator  by  Shertok 
Thursday  afternoon,  7  July1 

1.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  agrees 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  Truce  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  from  6  a.  m.  GMT  on  Friday,  July  9th 
1948,  on  the  understanding  that  the  conditions  to 
be  observed  by  all  parties  concerned  shall  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  which  govern  the 
Truce  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  is 
ready  to  discuss  the  Mediator's  proposal  for  the 
demilitarisation  of  Jerusalem.  This  proposal 
provides  for  the  supply  to  Jerusalem  of  food,  fuel, 
water  and  other  essential  non-military  supplies 
without  limitation  of  quantity.  It  also  provides 
for  an  international  force  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  security  but  not  for  administration  in 
[the  demilitarized  zone,  in  regard  to  which  status 
\quo  will  be  maintained.  It  stipulates  that  this 
arrangement  shall  in  no  way  prejudice  the  future 
political  status  of  Jerusalem  and  also  that  at  the 

'  T'.X.  doc.  S/872,  July  8,  1948.    Telegram  from  the  U.N. 
mediator  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  July  8,  1948. 
I    'U.X.  doc.  S/871,  July  8,  1948  (cable  to  the  Secretary- 
lOeneral  dated  July  8,  1948,  from  Provisional  Government 
i>f  Israel)  : 

"Have  honour  acknowledge  receipt  your  telegram  2320 
July  Tth.  Have  already  communicated  yesterday  to 
Mediator  decision  Provisional  Government  Israel  accept 
prolongation  truce  for  thirty  days  and  extension  truce 
for  three  days  if  other  side  rejects  prolongation.  Also 
'xpn-ssed  readiness  discuss  demiltarization  whole  city 
Jem-alem. 
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end  of  the  period  of  demilitarisation  the  Jewish 
forces  would  be  entitled  to  return  to  the  military 
status  quo  ante.  The  Israeli  Government  fully 
reserves  its  rights  and  claims  with  regard  to  the 
future  status  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  If  the  present  country-wide  Truce  should  not 
be  prolonged,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  is  willing  to  accept  an  immediate  cease  fire 
in  Jerusalem  to  permit  a  final  decision  to  be 
reached  on  the  question  of  demilitarisation. 

4.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  does 
not  favour  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Haifa  docks 
and  port  area,  but  is  willing  to  consider  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  off-loading  of  supplies 
required  for  the  demilitarised  area  of  Jerusalem 
could  take  place  in  safety. 

5.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  does 
not  favour  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Haifa  re- 
fineries. 

6.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  ac- 
cepts the  proposal  of  the  Mediator  for  a  three 
days'  extension  of  the  Truce  to  permit  evacuation 
of  observers  and  stores  even  if  the  Truce  as  a 
whole  is  not  prolonged. 

"Informed  by  Mediator  this  morning  Arab  Governments 
rejected  both  proposals  maximum  and  minimum  for  ex- 
tension truce  and  as  regards  Jerusalem  accepted  demili- 
tarization principle  only  for  old  city. 

"This  morning  1.00  a.m.  (G.M.T.),  Egyptian  force  con- 
sidering [consisting]  two  armoured  columns  and  infantry 
launched  offensive  against  our  positions  in  south  Palestine. 
Battle  now  in  progress.  While  its  armed  forces  are  ready 
for  most  determined  action  on  all  fronts,  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  is  most  interested  learn  what  Security 
Council  will  decide  in  present  emergency. 

Shertok" 
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REPLY  FROM  ARAB  GOVERNMENTS  REJECTING  30-DAY  TRUCE1 


Political  Committee  of  League  of  Arab  States 
has  very  carefully  studied  proposal  put  forth  by 
United  Nations  Mediator  for  prolongation  of 
truce  and  has  taken  note  of  reasons  which,  in  his 
view,  justify  such  prolongation.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  committee  would  like  to  recall  that  Arab 
Governments  were  forced  to  intervene  militarily 
in  Palestine  on  15  May  last  in  response  to  appeal 
of  Arab  inhabitants  who  are  crushing  majority  of 
population  to  put  an  end  to  slaughters  committed 
by  Zionist  terrorists  against  Arabs  and  humanity, 
to  restore  law  and  order  in  country  and  enable  its 
inhabitants  to  exercise  attributes  of  independence 
and  right  of  self  determination. 

Indeed,  it  was  due  to  this  armed  intervention 
that  it  was  possible  to  save  many  Arab  lives,  avoid 
much  destruction  and  further  bloodshed  and  re- 
store peace,  law  and  order  to  areas  occupied  by 
Arab  armies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Arab  armies  were  at  time 
masters  of  situation,  Arab  states  accepted  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  of  29  May  last  inviting 
them  to  agree  four-week  truce  to  enable  United 
Nations  Mediator  carry  out  his  functions.  _  It  was 
only  to  demonstrate  their  good-will,  and  give  fur- 
ther evidence  their  earnest  desire  cooperate  with 
United  Nations  in  efforts  to  arrive  peaceful  and 
just  solution  of  Palestine  problem,  they  did  so. 

However,  Arab  apprehension  that  Zionists  were 
sure  violate  truce  conditions  proved  well  founded. 
In  fact,  despite  these  conditions  Zionists  continued 
aggression  against  Arabs  in  areas  under  their  oc- 
cupation and  steadily  persisted  throughout  truce 
in  pursuing  their  policy  of  smuggling  immigrants, 
arms  and  ammunition  into  country,  as  witnessed 
by  United  Nations  observers.  They  have  also  oc- 
cupied number  of  villages  and  positions  not  in 
their  possession  at  time  of  cease-fire.  They  have 
furthermore  intensified  their  aggressive  activities 
against  peace-abiding  inhabitants,  burning  their 
villages  and  crops  in  various  parts  of  country. 
They  have  committed  atrocities  against  civilian 
population,  plundering  homes  and  pillaging  prop- 
erty and  forcing  them  work  in  erecting  of  fortifi- 
cations, digging  trenches  and  other  hard  labor. 

All  these  activities,  which  constitute  flagrant 
violation  spirit  and  letter  Security  Council's  reso- 
lution 29  May  as  well  as  of  truce  conditions  agreed 
to  and  accepted  by  both  sides,  were  duly  brought 
attention  of  United  Nations  Mediator. 

As  matter  of  fact,  these  flagrant  violations  of 
truce  constituted  in  themselves  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  immediate  resumption  of  fighting  by  Arab 
states.    However,  much  as  they  could  ill  afford  it, 

•  U.N.  doc.  S/876,  July  9,  1948.  The  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  used  here  do  not  conform  to 
the  U.N.  doc. 
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they  have  patiently  kept  peace  in  desire  to  afford 
United  Nations  Mediator  ample  scope  carry  out 
his  endeavors  to  find  peaceful  solution.  Unfortu- 
nately, solution  proposed  by  Mediator  based  as 
it  is  on  continuation  of  status  quo  aiming  at  parti- 
tion and  creating  of  Jewish  state  has  been  most 
disappointing  to  Arabs.  It  is  evident  that  status 
quo  which  inspired  suggestions  put  forth  by  Medi- 
ator is  result  of  Zionist  terrorist  activities  in  which 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  policy  of  hesitation 
and  indecision  adopted  by  former  mandatory 
power  in  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  country, 
a  policy  which  has  not  only  enabled  Zionist  gangs 
to  amass  huge  forces,  build  strong  fortifications  in 
many  parts  of  country  and  launch  surprise  attacks 
on  peaceful  population,  but  also  to  occupy  many 
towns  and  villages  and  large  areas  without  fight- 
ing. 

The  Mediator  fully  realizes  that  partition  and 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  country  lies  at 
root  of  present  dispute.  Therefore,  the  suggestion 
to  adopt  status  quo  as  basis  for  discussions  to  ar- 
rive at  peaceful  and  permanent  solution  of  prob- 
lem undoubtedly  proves  to  be  inconsistent  with 
principles  of  justice  and  democracy  and  detrimen- 
tal permanent  interests  of  country's  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  prolongation  of  truce  under  present  con- 
ditions would  mean  perpetration  of  status  quo 
which  Mediator  adopted  as  basis  for  his  sugges- 
tion. All  these  factors  carry  us  away  from  pur- 
pose of  his  Excellency's  mission,  which  is  to  find 
peaceful  and  just  solution  to  problem. 

Further,  the  Zionists  are  steadily  carrying  on 
with  establishment  and  consolidation  of  their  state 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  cooperation  in  ar- 
riving at  desired  peaceful  settlement  which  was 
aim  of  truce.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mediator's 
memorandum  5  July  setting  forth  his  comments 
on  Arab  counter  proposals. 

His  Excellency  therein  declares  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced there  is  no  possibility  of  persuading  Jews 
to  give  up  present  separate  cultural,  political  exist- 
ence and  accept  merging  in  unitary  state.  It  is 
not  reasonable,  therefore,  particularly  after  ex- 
pression of  such  conviction,  to  expect  that  pro- 
longation of  truce  would  lead  to  desired  peaceful 
settlement.  On  contrary  such  prolongation  would 
help  Zionist  terrorists  intensify  aggressive  activi- 
ties, a  state  which  would  aggravate  already  grave 
situation  and  not  serve  cause  of  peace. 

Indeed,  prolongation  truce  in  this  manner  is  de- 
trimental to  Palestine  Arabs  who  are  majority. 
In  fact,  more  than  quarter  million  civilians  among 
Arab  inhabitants  of  country  forced  under  terrorist 
pressure,  anarchy  and  state  of  insecurity  wrought 
by  Zionist  gangs  to  abandon  homes  and  property  to 
become  refugees  in  Arab  countries  without  re- 
sources after  Zionists  plundered  their  homes  and 
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laid  hands  on  all  their  property.  On  the  contrary, 
as  result  of  truce  Palestine's  gates  have  been  flung 
wide  open  to  unlimited  Jewish  immigration  which, 
in  four  weeks  of  truce,  has  reached  record  unprec- 
edented in  annals  of  country.  It  is  only  natural 
for  Zionists  therefore  to  welcome  truce  prolonga- 
tion because,  in  addition  to  assisting  them  continue 
nets  of  violence  ami  depredations  against  Arab 
Neighbors  and  intensify  policy  of  unlimited  Jew- 
ish immigration,  it  hinders;  restoration  of  peace 
and  security. 

Nothing  is  more  welcome  to  Arabs  who  are 
staunch  supporters  of  peace  than  avoidance  of 
bloodshed  and  solution  of  problems  by  peaceful 
Beans  but  impossibility  of  persuading  Jewish  mi- 
nority to  abandon  political  ambitions  always  al- 
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hided  toby  Mediator  and  its  determination  to  im- 
pose its  will  by  force  and  terrorism  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  inhabitants  of  country  who 
form  part  of  Arab  nation  coupled  with  its  viola- 
tions of  conditions  of  truce  and  utilization  of  in- 
terval as  means  for  intensification  of  aggression 
against  Arabs  and  for  overflooding  country  with 
continuous  flow  of  immigrants,  all  these  factors 
make  it  imperative  for  Arab  states  not  to  agree 
to  prolongation  of  truce  under  present  conditions 
and  to  take  all  measures  necessary  to  bring  these 
conditions  to  end.  This,  however,  should  not  shut 
door  in  face  of  further  efforts  by  Mediator,  nor 
should  it  preclude  whatever  proposals  his  Ex- 
cellency may  put  forth  in  that  capacity. 


■ 


■ 


■ 


STATEMENT  OF  MEDIATOR  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL' 


SfTft  ment  of  the  Mediator  on  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
replies: 

The  replies  from  the  Arab  and  Jewish  represent- 
atives have  been  received.  The  Jewish  replies 
Were  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Shertok  in  Tel  Aviv 
yesterday  afternoon  7  July;  the  Arab  replies,  the 
full  text  of  which  have  not  been  received,  were 
cabled  to  me  at  Haifa  in  paraphrase  by  my  repre- 
sentative  in  Cairo  who  received  them  early  this 
morning  from  Azzam  Pasha. 

These  replies  related  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  prolongation  of  the  Truce. 

2.  A  temporary  cease  fire  in  Jerusalem  as  a 
means  of  concluding  arrangements  for  the  demili- 
tarization of  that  city. 

3.  The  demilitarization  of  the  Haifa  refineries, 
terminals  and  port  area. 

The  Jewish  reply  agreed  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  Truce  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  6  a.  m. 
QMT  on  Friday,  9  July  on  the  understanding  that 
the  conditions  of  the  prolonged  Truce  would  be 
substantially  the  same  as  those  governing  the  ex- 
isting one. 

The  Arab  reply,  the  translated  text  of  which 
has  not  been  received,  states  that  the  Arabs  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  a  prolongation  of  the  Truce 
under  present  conditions  in  view  of  their  experi- 
ence of  the  past  four  weeks. 

A  request  had  also  been  presented  to  the  parties 
that,  in  the  event  there  was  no  agreement  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  Truce,  a  three-day  extension 
would  be  granted  in  order  to  facilitate  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  U.N.  observers  and  their  equipment, 
rhe  Jewish  reply  accepted  this  proposal,  the  Arab 
reply  makes  no  specific  reference  to  it  and  it  is 
ipparentlv  rejected.  Despite  this  apparent  re- 
lection  of  the  three-day  extension,  however  all 
sary  steps  are  being  immediately  taken  for 
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the  safe  evacuation  of  all  U.N.  observers  and  per- 
sonnel and  their  equipment. 

As  regards  the  demilitarization  of  Jerusalem 
the  Jewish  reply  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
discuss  this  proposal  and  to  accept  an  immediate 
cease  fire  in  Jerusalem  in  order  that  a  final  decision 
might  be  reached  on  demilitarization  since  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  Arab  reply  to  the  proposal  is 
not  clear,  a  request  has  been  made  for  clarification. 
I  have  also  informed  the  Arab  representatives  of 
my  willingness  to  meet  with  them  in  Cairo  on 
Saturday  to  discuss  a  temporary  cease  fire  in  the 
whole  city  of  Jerusalem  looking  toward  further 
discussions  concerning  its  demilitarization.  I  have 
also  informed  Mr.  Shertok  by  telephone  of  my  de- 
sire to  carry  on  similar  discussions  in  Tel  Aviv. 

As  regards  the  Haifa  proposal  the  replies  of  the 
two  parties  are  so  divergent  as  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  agreement  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  disappointed  that  hostilities  are  to  be  re- 
sumed in  Palestine  since  it  appears  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  obtain  agreement  of  the  two  parties 
not  to  resume  hostilities.  I  will  now  concentrate 
my  efforts  during  the  next  few  days  on  obtaining  a 
cease  fire  in  Jerusalem  and  its  ultimate  demilitari- 
zation. I  will  do  my  utmost  to  save  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Places  from  further  destruction. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Security  Council  at  a  very  early  date.  I  do  not 
consider  my  mission  as  Mediator  to  be  at  an  end 
as  a  result  of  this  temporary  set  back.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  on  the  task  assigned  to  me  by  the 
May  14th  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
a  view  to  attaining  at  the  earliest  possible  day 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situation  of 
Palestine. 


•U.N.  doc.   S/873,  July  8,   1948    (telegram  from   UN 
mediator  dated  July  8,  1948). 
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MEDIATOR  CALLS  FOR  10-DAY  CEASE-FIRE  TRUCE  "> 


The  following  appeal  has  been  communicated  to 
all  parties  concerned  by  the  Mediator  on  9  July 
194S 

I  find  it  imperative  to  proceed  to  Lake  Success 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  a  full  re- 
port of  my  negotiations  and  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
replies  to  my  several  proposals.  I  am  particularly 
and  most  keenly  disappointed  that  my  proposal 
for  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  was  not  favourably 
acted  upon  by  the  Arab  Representatives.  In  this 
regard  I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council  of  7  July  addressing  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  interested  parties  to  accept  in 
principle  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  such 
period  as  may  be  decided  upon  in  consultation  with 
the  Mediator.  The  Security  Council  is  now  ac- 
tively and  urgently  engaged  in  the  consideration 


of  appropriate  steps  looking  toward  an  assurance 
of  peace  in  Palestine  and  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
myself  fully  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council 
towards  this  end.  I  plan  to  return  to  Near  Eafl 
from  Lake  Success  within  a  matter  of  days  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  my  efforts  at  mediation. 
For  the  above  reasons  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
the  peoples  of  Palestine,  Arabs  and  Jews  alike,  and 
with  grave  concern  for  the  preservation  of  Jeru- 
salem I  make  this  appeal  to  both  parties  with 
utmost  urgency  to  accept  an  unconditional  cease 
fire  in  Palestine  for  a  period  of  ten  days  extending 
from  twelve  o'clock  noon  G.M.T.,  Saturday,  ten 
July  1948.  I  earnestly  hope  that  both  parties  will 
demonstrate  their  sincere  desire  for  peace  inr 
Palestine  by  accepting  this  urgent  appeal  and  that 
their  acceptance  will  be  notified  to  me  at  my  head- 
quarters at  Rhodes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Count  Bernadotte 


PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL  ACCEPTS  10-DAY  TRUCE11 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Israel  communicated  the  following  message  to 
the  Mediator  on  the  night  of  July  9 : 

"The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  accepts 
in  principle  the  new  cease-fire  proposal  for  the 
period  of  ten  days  and  is  ready  to  issue  the  nec- 
essary orders  as  soon  as  it  is  notified  by  the  Media- 
tor that  the  proposal  has  been  accepted  by  the  Arab 
governments  and  authorities  concerned  and  that 


orders  to  cease  all  hostilities  have  actually  been 
issued  to  all  commanders  of  Arab  forces  operating 
in  the  field  against  the  forces  of  Israel.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  would  prefer  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  cease-fire  to  be  fixed  in  the 
forenoon  Israel  time." 
I  have  [etc.] 

Aubrey  S.  Eban 
Representative  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations 


CONCLUSION  FROM   MEDIATOR'S  REPORT  TO  SECURITY  COUNCIL 


32.  There  are  certain  stark  facts  in  the  Pales- 
tine situation  which  are  both  fundamental  and 
inescapable.  The  Arabs  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  partition  of  Palestine,  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  State,  and  Jewish  immigration.  While 
willing  to  permit  many  of  the  Jews  now  in  Pales- 
tine to  remain  there  as  a  minority  group  in  an 
Arab-dominated  unitary  state,  they  regard  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  as  interlopers  and  a  menace  to 
the  Arab  world.  The  Arab  States  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  employ  armed  force 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacities  against  what  they 
regard  as  the  injustice  inherent  in  a  Jewish  in- 
vasion supported  by  the  outside  world.  The  Arab 
States  regard  it  as  their  solemn  obligation  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine. 

33.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  are 


10  U.N.  doc.  S/878,  July  9, 1948  (telegram  from  the  United 
Nations  mediator  dated  July  9,  1948,  to  the  Secretary- 
General  1 

"U.N   doc.  S/884,  July  10,  1948. 

"  Excerpts  from  U.N.  doc.  S/888,  July  12,  1948. 
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equally  as  determined  to  have  partition  in  Pales- 
tine, to  defend  and  preserve  the  state  they  have 
established,  and  to  keep  open  the  gates  for  Jewish 
immigration  into  that  state.  They  too  have  amply 
demonstrated  their  willingness  and  ability  to  fight 
tenaciously  to  defend  their  state  against  attack. 
34.  The  de  facto  situation  in  Palestine  today  is 
that  a  Jewish  Provisional  Government,  recognized 
by  an  increasing  number  of  states,  exists  in  an 
area  of  Palestine,  and  is  exercising,  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind  on  its  authority  or  power, 
all  the  attributes  of  full  sovereignty,  including  the 
waging  of  war.  This  provisional  government  and 
the  state  it  represents,  were  established  under  the 
cloak  of  authority  given  by  the  29  November  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly.  Since  that  reso- 
lution, much  has  happened  in  Palestine,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  undo  what  history  has  recorded.  It  is 
this  de  facto  situation  which  the  Arab  states  are 
fighting  to  eliminate,  but  the  plain  fact  remains 
that  it  is  there.  It  is  a  small  state,  precariously 
perched  on  a  coastal  shelf  with  its  back  to  the 
sea  and  defiantly  facing  on  three  sides  a  hostile 
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Arab  world.  Its  future  may  be  assessed  as  uncer- 
tain, and  if  it  survives  this  war  its  security  will  be 
likely  to  present  a  serious  problem  for  a  good  time 
to  come.  Its  peoples,  other  than  the  Arabs  in  its 
midst  whose  large  numbers  have  been  at  least 
temporarily  reduced  by  more  than  half  by  their 
flight  from  Jewish  occupied  areas,  are  intensely 
nationalistic  and  apparently  fearless  in  the  face  of 
the  Arab  threat. 

85.  A  first  essential  in  Palestine  today  is  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities.  But  that  is  only 
a  first  step.  For  the  question  must  be  answered, 
at  some  stage,  whether  the  international  com- 
munity is  willing  to  tolerate  resort  to  armed  force 
as  the  means  for  settlement  of  the  Palestine  issue. 
Willingness  to  do  this  could  well  involve  many 
risks  for  the  peace  of  the  entire  Near  East,  if  not 
for  the  larger  world.  In  this  regard  a  distinction 
may  properly  be  drawn  between  forbidding  the 
f  force  in  Palestine  and  making  it  unprofit- 
able to  use  force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  enforcing  a 
political  settlement,  on  the  other.  Ending  the  use 
of  force  in  Palestine  will  in  fact,  make  possible  an 
eventual  peaceful  settlement. 


THE  UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

36.  For  many  and  compelling  reasons  the  inter- 
national community  has  a  vested  interest  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem. 
Viewed  realistically,  the  situation  is  as  follows. 
If  armed  force  is  forbidden  in  the  settlement  of 
the  problem,  and  it  is  made  prohibitively  unprofit- 
able for  the  Arab  states  to  employ  it,  there  will 
be  in  Palestine  a  Jewish  community  with  a  sepa- 
rate cultural  and  political  existence,  a  Jewish 
state,  whose  strength  and  prosperity  and  capacity 
for  economic  and  social  development,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  its  own  leaders,  must  largely  depend 
on  its  ability  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
its  Arab  neighbours.  If  the  employment  of  armed 
force  is  not  forbidden,  the  issue  of  the  Jewish  state 
in  Palestine  will  be  settled  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  decision  which  may  be  taken  with  regard  to 
the  resort  to  armed  force  in  Palestine  will  deter- 
mine the  immediate  prospects  for  further  effective 
mediation  over  the  settlement.  In  this  vital  re- 
gard the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  the 
matter  will  be  controlling. 


PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL  NOTES  EXPIRATION  OF  TRUCE  AGREEMENT  » 


11  July  1948 

1.  On  3  and  5  July  1948,  the  United  Nations 

Mediator  addressed  a  communication  (S/865)  to 

the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  and  the 

rnments  of  the  Arab  States.    In  the  course 

of  that  communication,  the  Mediator  wrote  : 

"The  expiration  of  the  date  of  the  truce  on  9 
July  is  now  imminent.  The  parties  to  the  truce 
must  answer  the  question  whether  .  .  .  they  will 
again  resort  to  armed  conflict." 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  ex- 
pressed its  readiness  to  agree  to  a  further  prolon- 
gation of  the  truce  agreement  (S/872,  8  July). 
The  Arab  States  informed  the  Mediator  on  9  July 
that  they  find  it: 

•imperative  not  to  agree  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
nice  under  present  conditions  and  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  bring  these  conditions  to  an  end." 
(S/876) 

--'.  In  his  cablegram  of  5  July  addressed  to  both 
parties  (S/865),  the  Mediator  wrote: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decision  to  re- 
sume  fighting  in  Palestine  will  be  universally  con- 
demned and  that  the  party  or  parties  to  take  such 
*  election  will  be  assuming  a  responsibility  which 
will  be  viewed  bv  the  world  with  the  utmost  erav- 

Despite  this  appeal,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  (  ouncil  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
m  (>  July  1948  (S/867),  the  Arab  States  have 
rejected  the  prolongation  of  the  truce,  resumed 
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fighting,  and  thereby  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
which  the  Mediator  referred. 

3.  It  is  therefore  clear  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  that  the  truce  initiated  by  the 
Security  Council's  resolution  of  29  May  1948  has 
expired,  and  has  not  been  prolonged.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Israel  therefore  regards 
itself  as  entirely  free  from  all  its  conditions  and 
terms. 

4.  In  this  connection,  may  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Security  Council  at  its  320th  meet- 
ing on  15  June  1948,  when  it  was  decided  to  : 

"call  to  the  attention  of  Member  States  as  well  as 
to  that  of  non-members,  if  possible,  paragraph  6 
of  the  Truce  Proposals  and  to  request  them  to  ex- 
tend co-operation  and  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  in  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  truce  proposals." 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  submits 
that  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  Secretary -General 
to  inform  all  Governments  addressed  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  15  June  that  the  period  of  the  Truce  agree- 
ment has  expired  and  has  not  been  renewed,  with 
the  result  that  the  Security  Council's  request   to 
them  to  assist  in  implementing  the  provisions  of 
the  truce  proposals  is  no  longer  in  force. 
Aubrey  S.  Eban 
Representative  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations 

UU.N.  doc.  S/889,  July  12,  1948  (letter  from  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Israel  dated  July  11,  1948,  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council). 
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U.S.  Urges  Security  Council  Action  for  Prolongation  of  Truce 

REMARKS  BY  PHILIP  C  JESSUP  ' 
Acting  U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations 


We  listened  this  morning  to  the  report  of  a  man 
who  has  been  carrying  out  courageously  a  most 
difficult  assignment. 

The  United  Nations  mediator's  report  speaks 
for  itself. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  me  to  attempt  to  make 
a  flowery  speech.  It  is  the  time  for  action  by  the 
Security  Council. 

Fighting  is  now  going  on  in  Palestine. 

It  is  going  on  because  one  party  has  not  agreed 
to  any  suggestion  or  appeal  to  avoid  fighting,  al- 
though the  other  party — the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Israel — declared  its  readiness  to  accept 
each  and  every  suggestion  and  appeal. 

The  Security  Council  must  race  its  respon- 
sibility. 

The  general,  the  practically  universal  opinion, 
is  that  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  in  Palestine 
within  the  meaning  of  article  39  of  the  Charter. 
I  mention  article  39,  the  first  article  of  chapter 
VII. 

The  Security  Council  should  recognize  this  fact. 

I  repeat :  Fighting  is  going  on  in  Palestine.  It 
must  stop.  The  Security  Council,  in  discharge  of 
its  duty  under  article  40,  should  order  it  to  stop. 

The  Security  Council  should  call  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  stop  fighting. 
Such  a  Avarning  would  clearly  have  particular 
meaning  for  that  party  which  has  so  far  rejected 
all  appeals. 


United  Nations  machinery  must  be  available  to 
supervise  the  truce.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ma- 
chinery should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  mediator  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  assistance  of  the  Truce  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem  is  of  special  concern  to 
mankind.  The  United  Nations  has  recognized 
this  fact.  No  mechanical  difficulty  applicable  to 
communication  with  military  forces  scattered  over 
a  wide  front  exists  in  Jerusalem.  The  Security 
Council  should  order  an  unconditional  cease-fire  in 
Jerusalem  to  take  effect  24  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  resolution  which  I  hope  the  Security  Council 
will  adopt  this  afternoon  so  that  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  Security  Council,  in  ordering,  under  chap- 
ter VII  of  the  Charter,  the  observance  of  a  truce, 
should  make  it  clear  that  it  insists  that  the  Pales- 
tine problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  force. 

The  Security  Council  should  therefore  decide 
that  the  truce  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  future 
situation  in  Palestine  is  adjusted  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  United  States  has  embodied  these  views  in  a 
draft  resolution  which  we  have  handed  to  the  Sec- 
retariat and  which  I  hope  has  now  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  the  Council.  With  your 
permission  I  shall  now  read  the  text  of  that  reso- 
lution.2 


TEXT  OF  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION3 


The  Security  Council 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  has  indicated  its  acceptance 
in  principle  of  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  in 
Palestine;  that  the  States  members  of  the  Arab 
League  have  rejected  successive  appeals  of  the 
United  Nations  Mediator,  and  of  the  Security 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  July  13,  1948,  and  re- 

i   to   the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/890,  July  13,  1948.     Not  here  printed. 
"U.N.  doc.  8/902,  adopted  on  July  15,  1948.     The  last 

three  paragraphs  are  an  addition  to  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Variations  appear  in  paragraphs  five 
and  eight  <>r  the  Security  Council  resolution  as  compared 
with  the  i.s  draft. 
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Council  in  its  resolution  of  7  July  1948,  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  truce  in  Palestine;  and  that 
there  has  consequently  developed  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities in  Palestine; 

Determines  that  the  situation  in  Palestine  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  39  of  the  Charter ; 

Orders  the  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
cerned, pursuant  to  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  desist  from  further  military 
action  and  to  this  end  to  issue  cease-fire  orders  to 
their  military  and  para-military  forces,  to  take 
effect  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Mediator, 
but  in  any  event  not  later  than  three  days  from 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution; 
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Declart  s  that  failure  by  any  of  the  Governments 
or  authorities  concerned  to  comply  with  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  this  resolution  would  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  39  of  the  Charter  requiring 
immediate  consideration  by  the  Security  Council 
with  a  view  to  such  further  action  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Council; 

Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
cerned ro  continue  to  co-operate  with  the  Mediator 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Pales- 
tine in  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Security  Council  on  29  May  1948; 

Orders  as  a  matter  of  special  and  urgent  neces- 
sity an  immediate  and  unconditional  cease-fire  in 
the  City  of  Jerusalem  to  take  effect  24  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and 
instructs  the  Truce  Commission  to  taken  any  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  this  cease-fire  effective. 

Instructs  the  Mediator  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  demilitarization  of  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  without  prejudice  to  the  future  politi- 
cal status  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  and  access  to  the  Holy  Places,  religious 
buildings  and  sites  in  Palestine; 

Instruct*  the  Mediator  to  supervise  the  observ- 
ance of  the  truce  and  to  establish  procedures  for 
examin.ng  alleged  breaches  of  the  truce  since  11 
June  1948,  authorizes  him  to  deal  with  breaches 
so  far  as  it  is  within  his  capacity  to  do  so  by  appro- 

§riate  local  action,  and  requests  him  to  keep  the 
ecurity  Council  currently  informed  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  truce  and  when  necessary  to 
take  appropriate  action; 

Decides  that,  subject  to  further  decision  by  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  the 
truce  shall  remain  in  force,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  resolution  and  with  that  of  29  May 
194S,  until  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future 
situation  of  Palestine  is  reached; 

Reiterates  the  appeal  to  the  parties  contained  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  its  resolution  of  22  May  and 
urges  upon  the  parties  that  they  continue  conversa- 
tions with  the  Mediator  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  mutual  concession  in  order  that  all  points  un- 
der dispute  may  be  settled  peacefully; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the 

Mediator  with  the  necessary  staff  and  facilities  to 

Q  carrying  out  the  functions  assigned  to  him 

under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

14  May.  and  under  this  resolution ;  and 

Requests  that  the  Secretary-General  make  ap- 
propriate arrangements  to  provide  necessary  funds 
to  meet  the  obligations  arising  from  this  resolu- 
tion. 


In  Bulletin  of  July  IS,  104S,  footnote  58  on  page  78, 
■!  column,  line  4,  should  rearl:  "she  had  no  expan- 
clalms." 
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Consulate  General  at  Jerusalem  To  Be 
Guarded  by  Marine  Detachment 

[Released  to  the  press  July  17] 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  ordered  a  squad  of  12  marines,  under 
the  command  of  a  noncommissioned  officer,  de- 
tached from  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  guard  the  U.S.  Consulate  General  at 
Jerusalem. 

These  men  are  being  assigned  as  consular  guards 
in  accordance  with  authority  contained  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  194C.  Marines  are  already 
serving  as  guards  at  the  American  Embassies  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 

Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly,  U.S.N.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  has  been  ordered  by 
Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  marines  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  marines  are  being  ordered  into  Jerusalem  to 
provide  protection  and  security  for  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Government  and  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment property. 

U.S.  Contribution  to  U.N.  for  1948 

A  United  States  Treasury  check  for  $13,841,032, 
representing  the  full  amount  of  the  United  States 
contribution  to  United  Nations  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  1948  financial  year,  was  handed 
July  8  to  Byron  Price,  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  by  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
Acting  U.S.  Representative  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  transfer  of  funds  took  place 
at  the  Manhattan  offices  of  the  United  Nations, 
405  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City,  at  11 :30  a.m. 

The  United  States  share  of  the  United  Nations 
operating  expenses  this  year  is  39.89  percent.  The 
1948  U.N.  budget,  as  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  last  regular  session,  totals  $34,825,- 
195,  a  small  part  of  which  was  to  be  met  by  casual 
income,  and  the  balance  of  about  $34,000,000  to  be 
defrayed  by  contributions  from  member  nations 
based  on  an  ability-to-pay  ratio  determined  by 
prewar  national  income,  per-capita  income,  and 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  national  productivity. 

The  contribution  made  by  the  United  States  last 
year  was  also  at  the  rate  of  39.89  percent.  In 
accepting  this  rate  for  one  more  year,  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  reiterated  the 
United  States  conviction  that  in  an  organization 
of  sovereign  equals  no  single  member  should  in 
normal  times  pay  more  than  one  third  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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Children's  Fund 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund,  which  began 
its  session  in  Geneva  on  July  16,  has  reported  a 
plan  to  spend  about  $83,000,000  during  1949  in  12 
European  countries  and  Asia.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  an  extension  of  limited  Unicef  aid  to  children 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  an  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. 

Nutrition  Conference 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  14  countries  rep- 
resented at  the  Latin  American  Nutrition  Confer- 
ence convened  on  July  18  at  Montevideo  by  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  This 
conference  is  the  result  of  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Fao  conference  which  met  in  Geneva  last 
summer.  The  conference  is  currently  engaged  in 
studying  and  making  recommendations  on  the  spe- 
cific problems  involved  in  raising  the  nutritional 
standards  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  told  a  July  21  press 
conference  that  he  did  not  think  the  security  of 
the  United  States  was  endangered  by  the  presence 
of  aliens  connected  with  the  United  Nations  whose 
ideologies  and  beliefs  differ  from  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Marshall's  statement  was  made  in  response 
to  reporters'  questions  about  testimony  given  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  by  an  officer  of  the  State 
Department's  Visa  Division  regarding  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  immigration  laws  to  U.N.  personnel. 

Mr.  Marshall  recalled  that  U.N.  Headquarters 
had  been  established  in  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government  with  the  full 
support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people.  It 
is  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  U.N.  could  not  operate 
if  its  personnel  were  excluded  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  said  that  existing  laws  and  pro- 
cedures provide  adequate  remedies  in  the  event 
that  any  individual  connected  with  the  U.N.  were 
found  to  be  acting  against  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  case  has  been  raised,  he 
added. 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee July  21  that  the  United  Nations  has 
cooperated  completely  with  the  U.S.  Government 
in  working  out  agreements  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  reconcile  U.N.  privileges  with  U.S. 
security. 
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Trusteeship 

The  Trusteeship  Council  completed  on  July  22 
an  extended  discussion  of  the  Australian  report 
on  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  and  referred  to  a  Drafting  Committee  the 
formulation  of  the  Council's  critique  of  the  report. 
Other  Drafting  Committees  are  completing  formu- 
lations of  the  Council's  reactions  to  the  United 
Kingdom  report  on  Tanganyika  and  the  Belgian 
report  on  Ruanda-Urundi. 

The  Council  was  next  to  review  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  its  admin- 
istration of  Southwest  Africa,  a  League  of  Nations 
Mandate  which  the  Union  has  refused  to  place 
under  United  Nations  Trusteeship. 

Freedom  of  Information 

"For  governments  to  arrogate  unto  themselves 
the  power  to  determine  what  is  true  and  what  false, 
what  is  friendly  and  what  unfriendly,  would  mark 
the  end  of  the  free  press",  says  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  a  United  States  report  to  the  U.N.  on  im- 
plementation of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution 
of  November  15,  1947,  regarding  "false  and  dis- 
torted reports". 

Such  reports  were  asked  of  all  U.N.  members  by 
Secretary-General  Lie  in  accordance  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution  of  October  31,  1947, 
which  directed  the  Secretary-General  to  obtain 
reports  from  members  on  implementation  of  the 
Assembly's  resolutions  in  the  economic  and  social 
field. 

Asserting  that  the  use  of  governmental  power 
to  combat,  by  censorship  or  suppression,  reports 
likely  to  injure  friendly  relations  between  states 
would  endanger  freedom  of  information,  the  U.S. 
report  reasserts  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  at  the  Conference  of  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion held  in  Geneva  in  March  and  April  1948,  i.e., 
that  "the  most  effective  means  of  combating  the 
diffusion  of  false  or  distorted  reports  is  to  assure 
the  availability  of  a  multiplicity  of  unfettered 
sources  of  news  and  information." 

The  report  suggests  that  ancilliary  means  of 
combating  distorted  news  should  include :  encour- 
aging nonofficial  organizations  of  news  personnel 
to  develop  higher  standards,  facilitating  the  train- 
ing and  exchange  of  journalists,  developing  the 
intergovernmental  right  of  official  correction,  and 
establishing  continuing  United  Nations  machinery 
to  deal  with  information  problems. 

The  report  noted  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  sent  copies  of  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
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tion  to  the  Geneva  conference  to  some  1,800  per- 
sons engaged  in  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

I  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  week  of  its  Seventh 
Session  and  its  first  to  be  held  in  Europe,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  established  its  plan  of 
work  for  dealing  with  the  51  items  on  its  provi- 
sional agenda,  determining  those  items  which 
should  be  dropped,  those  which  should  be  referred 
directly  to  the  Plenary  Session,  and  those  which 
should  he  the  subject  of  prior  Committee  consider- 
ation. Among  the  items  deleted  from  considera- 
tion at  this  session  were  those  dealing  with  the 
forced-labor  question,  an  item  proposed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  an  item  deal- 
ing with  a  series  of  charges  against  11  countries 
for  infringing  trade-union  rights,  proposed  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  The  U.S. 
Representative  opposed  in  principle  re-deferring 
the  forced-labor  item  which  had  already  been  post- 
poned from  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council,  point- 
ing out  that  Ecosoc  could  not  avoid  all  political 
debate. 

The  Council  also  proceeded  to  set  up  three  Com- 
mittees of  the  Whole,  an  Economic  Committee,  a 
Social  Committee  and  a  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee, and  two  12-member  committees,  a  Coordination 
Committee  and  a  Procedure  and  Organization 
Committee,  to  deal  with  the  agenda  items  not  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  Plenary  Session. 

In  the  Economic  Committee,  the  Council  ap- 

S roved  proposals  for  convoking  a  conference  to 
raft  a  new  world  convention  on  highway  and 
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auto  transport,  In  the  Social  Committee,  during  a 
discussion  of  a  draft  protocol  bringing  under  con- 
trol narcotic  drugs  outside  the  scope  of  the  1931 
narcotics  convent  ion,  the  U.S.  Representative  pre- 
sented a  formal  declaration  that  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  accession  to  the  protocol  will  extend 
the  convention  to  all  territories  for  whose  foreign 
relations  the  United  States  is  responsible.  The 
U.S.S.R.  Representative  had  objected  that  the  pro- 
posed protocol  was  only  permissive  in  colonial 
territories.  On  July  23,  the  Council  unanimously 
approved  the  decision  of  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly that  Geneva  be  made  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  the  World  Health  Organization,  subject  to 
General  Assembly  approval. 

Health  Assembly 

The  World  Health  Assembly  ended  its  first  ses- 
sion in  Geneva  on  July  24  after  drawing  up  a 
program  for  creation  of  the  first  single  world-wide 
health  body  in  history.  The  Assembly  decided  that 
top  priority  should  be  given  to  programs  in  six 
fields :  malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  nutrition,  and  environ- 
mental hygiene,  which  includes  rural  hygiene, 
housing,  and  sanitation.  The  Assembly  also  ap- 
proved the  establishment  of  an  international  in- 
fluenza center  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  world  sur- 
vey to  discover  wTays  of  increasing  the  production 
of  penicillin  and  insulin.  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Who  Interim  Commis- 
sion, was  elected  first  Director-General  of  the  per- 
manent organization  and  Geneva  was  chosen  as 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 
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Relationship  of  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  to 
European  Recovery  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP 


U.S.  Representative  on  Economic  and  Social  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  July  2] 

Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  the  U.S.  Special 
Representative  with  special  responsibilities  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  has  recently  been 
named  by  President  Truman  as  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
The  assignment  of  this  additional  responsibility 
to  Mr.  Harriman  should  not  only  help  this  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  "its  own  programs  of  assistance 
to  Europe  but  also  contribute  to  the  effective  solu- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  of  the  urgent  economic 
problems  confronting  the  European  countries. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is  a  com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  with  headquarters  in  Geneva.  It 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1947,  following  a 
field  survey  by  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Sub- Commission  on  the  Economic  Reconstruction 
of  Devastated  Areas  of  which  the  United  States 
was  a  member. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission  state, 
among  other  things,  that  it  is  to— 

"Initiate  and  participate  in  measures  for  facili- 
tating concerted  action  for  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  for  raising  the  level  of  Euro- 
pean economic  activity,  and  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  economic  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  both  among  themselves  and  with 
other  countries  of  the  world." 

All  the  European  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. All  other  European  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Spain  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  its  work  in  a  consultative  capacity,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  except  Spain,  have  attended 
one  or  more  meetings  of  the  Commission  or  its 
Committees. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Commission  has 
thus  far  made  notable  progress  in  a  number  of 
fields,  in  particular  in  recommending  allocation  of 
coal  in  order  to  insure  the  equitable  distribution 
of  one  of  the  commodities  most  basic  to  European 
recovery  which  until  recently  has  been  in  critical 
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short  supply ;  in  the  examination  of  problems  re- 
lating to  the  increased  production  of  steel ;  in  the 
freeing-up  and  rationalization  of  the  European 
transport  system ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  problems  of  European  recovery. 
It  has  also  done  useful  but  not  such  outstanding 
work  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  tim- 
ber— an  essential  of  the  rebuilding  programs  of 
the  European  countries — the  development  of  elec- 
tric power  resources,  the  production  of  fertilizers, 
and  the  examination  of  factors  hindering  the  pro- 
duction of  various  critical  components  of  a  wide 
variety  of  industries. 

This  substantive  work  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  is  clearly  directly  related  to  the 
European  Recovery  Program  and  the  objective  of 
the  early  re-establishment  of  a  European  economy 
capable  of  assuring  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
without  recourse  to  abnormal  outside  assistance. 
This  direct  relationship  has  been  recognized  from 
the  beginning  by  the  countries  participating  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  For  example,  those 
countries,  in  the  Paris  report  of  last  summer  drawn 
up  in  response  to  Mr.  Marshall's  Harvard  address, 
indicated  their  desire  and  intent  to  use  the  Com- 
mission, where  possible,  as  the  forum  for  the  con- 
sideration of  common  economic  problems  and,  in 
particular,  for  the  consideration  of  those  problems 
which  were  of  mutual  interest  to  eastern  and 
western  Europe.  This  close  relationship  between 
the  Ece  and  the  European  Recovery  Program 
was  also  recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Accordingly,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  provided  that  the  U.S.  Special  Representative 
in  Europe  might  also  be  designated  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe.  In  so  designating  Mr.  Harriman,  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  objective  of  economic  recovery 
in  Europe  can  be  more  rapidly  attained  by  full 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Commission  and 
that  those  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  all 
European  countries,  and  which  all  European  coun- 
tries are  prepared  to  examine  together,  can  be 
solved  through  mutual  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENECS 


'rogress  on  International  Maritime  Safety  Measures 

by  Lt.  Lawrence  D.  Bradley,  Jr. 


singular  interest  to  all  those  concerned  with 

a  and  with  transportation  by  water  should 
?  tin-  recent  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
eld  at  London  April-June  10,  1948.  The  meeting, 
Blended  by  delegations  from  30  nations,  was  out- 
anding  in  the  high  degree  of  cordiality  and  co- 
perative  effort  demonstrated  in  arriving  at  the 
tost  practicable  solution  of  the  various  problems 
i  the  agenda.  Much  was  accomplished  in  a 
mparatively  short  time,  and  a  substantial 
attribution  was  made  to  increased  safety  of  ocean 
•asportation. 

The  Conference  drew  up  a  new  convention  on 
fety  of  life  at  sea  which  is  proposed  to  abrogate 
i«l  replace  that  of  1929.  The  proposed  conven- 
09)  will  require  ratification  or  acceptance  by  the 
nited  States  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 

.ires  and  will  come  into  effect  on  January  1, 
161,  if  by  that  time  it  has  been  ratified  by  15 
itions.  seven  of  which  must  possess  merchant 
Brines  of  over  one  million  gross  tons.  The  con- 
Btion  is  a  short  document  setting  forth  the  con- 
actual  obligations  of  the  signatory  governments. 
ppended  thereto  and  forming  an  integral  part 
e  the  technical  regulations  having  to  do  with 
aritime  safety. 

nations  by  the  United  States  for  the  recent 
inference  were  commenced  at  an  early  date.  In 
neral.  the  1929  convention  served  its  purpose 
?11  and  had  been  accepted  by  a  total  of  43  nations. 

heless,  with  the  advances  in  nautical  science 
id  improved  techniques  accelerated  during 
'orld  War  II.  it  seemed  obvious  that  a  conference 
sold  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
^se  of  hostilities.  Such  a  recommendation  was 
ade  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1943  by  a  special 
ipping  committee  organized  by  the  Department 
a    te. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  of  the  Secretary 
State,  the  Commandant  of  the  United  States 

Guard  undertook  to  coordinate  the  work 
drawing  up  a  set  of  proposals  for  the  revision 
the  1020  convention.     To  develop  the  proposals 

mmandant  organized  early  in  1945  a  num- 
r  of  committees  upon  which  served  235  repre- 
ntatives  of  interested  Government  agencies  and 
all  branches  of  the  maritime  industry. 
While  the  work  relating  directly  to  maritime- 
fety  measures  was  progressing,  steps  toward  the 
entual  establishment  of  the  Intergovernmental 
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Maritime  Consultative  Organization  were  taking 
place.  The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  at  the  London  conference  were 
in  accord  with  and  fully  took  into  consideration 
the  parallel  development  of  the  maritime  organi- 
zation which  was  agreed  upon  at  the  conference 
held  in  Geneva  in  February  and  March  of  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  delegation  of  35  persons  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  London  con- 
ference. It  was  headed  by  Admiral  Joseph  F. 
Farley,  Commandant,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
while  Jesse  E.  Saugstad,  Chief,  Shipping  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  served  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Delegation  was  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Department  of  State,  Coast  Guard, 
Navy,  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  Weather  Bureau,  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping,  Shipbuilder's 
Council  of  America,  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers, American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Delegations  from  30  countries  attended  the  Con- 
ference, namely,  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  ad- 
dition, observers  were  present  from  Ceylon,  Mex- 
ico, Rumania,  Turkey,  and  from  the  following  in- 
ternational organizations :  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau,  International  Labor  Office,  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Office,  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

At  the  first  plenary  session  on  April  23,  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Anderson,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Farley,  United 
States,  were  elected  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Conference,  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  field  to  be  covered  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  it  was  agreed 
to  apportion  the  work  by  setting  up  a  number 
of  committees.  Following  the  precedent  of  the 
1929  conference,  committees  were  established  to 
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deal  with  the  five  main  divisions  into  which  the 
subject  matter  to  be  considered  conveniently  segre- 
gated itself,  namely,  construction,  lifesaving  ap- 
pliances, radio,  safety  of  navigation,  and  general 
provisions. 

The  deliberations  of  the  committees  extended 
over  a  six-week  period,  after  which  each  committee 
submitted  to  the  Conference  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  and  additions  to  the 
1929  convention.  As  approved  by  the  Conference 
the  changes  provide  generally  for  an  improved  de- 
gree of  safety  for  passenger  vessels  and  a  consider- 
able extension  of  safety  provisions  to  cargo  vessels. 

With  respect  to  passenger  vessels,  provision  is 
made  for  improved  subdivision  requirements  by 
taking  into  account  the  stability  of  the  vessel  in 
an  assumed  condition  of  damage.  Alternative 
methods  are  provided  for  increased  protection  of 
vessels  in  case  of  fire.  Special  provisions  are  made 
to  cover  the  more  important  electrical  installations 
on  board  passenger  vessels. 

The  provisions  for  lifesaving  appliances,  which 
include  lifeboats,  life  rafts,  life  buoys,  and  the  like, 
have  been  modernized  and  improved  and  have  been 
extended  to  cargo  vessels  as  well  as  to  passenger 
vessels.  An  improved  line-throwing  device  is  pro- 
vided for,  and  regular  boat  and  fire  drills  are 
required. 

In  the  field  of  radio  the  provisions  of  the  1929 
convention  that  all  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
of  over  1,600  gross  tons  shall,  with  some  minor 
exceptions,  be  equipped  with  radiotelegraphy  are 
continued.  In  addition  cargo  vessels  between  500 
gross  tons  and  1,600  gross  tons  must  be  equipped 
either  with  radiotelegraph  or  radiotelephone. 
The  technical  requirements  for  the  auto  alarm 
have  been  improved.  Radio  direction  finders  are 
made  mandatory  within  a  specified  period  upon  all 
passenger  vessels  and  upon  cargo  vessels  of  over 
1,600  gross  tons.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  a  continuing  study  of  radionic  navigation 
equipment  and  aids  to  navigation  with  the  view 
to  standardization  and,  when  practicable,  for  in- 
ternational adoption. 

General  principles  for  the  international  regu- 
lation of  especially  dangerous  cargoes  have  been 
adopted,  and  means  have  been  provided  for  future 
study  of  this  important  subject,  the  need  for  which 
was  brought  out  sharply  by  the  Texas  City  dis- 
aster. Necessary  principles  for  the  safe  carriage 
of  grain  are  laid  down. 

Those  provisions  contributing  to  the  general 
safety  of  navigation,  such  as  danger  messages, 
warning  ships  of  storms  and  of  dangers  to  navi- 
gation, supplying  meteorological  information 
to  improve  weather  forecasts,  misuse  of  distress 
signals,  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  case  of 
a  vessel  in  distress,  were  reviewed  and  brought  up 
to  date  or  otherwise  improved.  The  obligation 
on  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  assist  - 
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ance  of  a  vessel  in  distress  has  been  extended  te 
require  him  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  disabled  air- 
craft and  survival  craft  as  well. 

Provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inter* 
national  ice  patrol  has  been  continued,  but  an 
rangement  has  been  made  for  the  redistributior 
among  contributing  nations  of  the  cost  of  thi$ 
service  so  that  it  will  bear  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  by  the  respectivt 
nations. 

The   final    act    accompanying   the    conventior  f 
makes  numerous  recommendations,  among  whicl 
is  the  adoption  by  nations  of  modified  regulation.1 1 
for  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea  or,  as  thej 
are  generally  called,  the  rules  of  the  road.     Th( 
present  rules  have  been  in  effect,  with  few  modifi 
cations,  since  1889,  and  various  attempts  have  beer  i 
made  to  secure  their  improvement.    The  proposal; 
attached  to  the  final  act  will  substantially  meei 
this  need. 

The  Conference  considered  the  unprecedented 
advancements  in  the  field  of  electronic  navigatior 
aids,  such  as  radar  and  position-fixing  systems 
which  were  developed  for  war  purposes  and  are 
now  available  for  use  in  merchant  ships.  While 
recognizing  that  the  recent  advance  in  this  fiek 
is  of  great  service  to  shipping,  it  was  agreed  thai 
currently  it  is  inopportune  to  require  that  ship; 
be  provided  with  such  apparatus.  However,  the 
Conference  did  make  a  recommendation  adopting 
the  specifications  for  certain  characteristics  of 
radar  agreed  upon  at  the  International  Meeting  or 
Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation  at  New  York 
City  and  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1947  and 
urging  governments  to  encourage  the  development 
manufacture,  and  installation  of  radar  aboard 
their  national  vessels. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  on  the  evening  oi 
June  10,  all  delegations  present  at  the  Conference 
signed  the  convention  and  final  act  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Panama,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Soviet  and  Yugoslav  Delegations 
announced  that  they  were  unable  to  sign  the  pro- 
posed convention  as  drafted  by  the  Conference 
without  further  advice  from  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments. In  order  not  to  deprive  those  delega- 
tions which  had  participated  and  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference  of  an  opportunity  of. 
being  included  among  the  original  signatories,  it 
was  voted  that  the  convention  should  remain  open 
for  signature  for  a  period  of  one  month. 

While  it  is  premature  to  set  forth  the  effect  of 
the  Conference  decisions  on  United  States  mari- 
time interests  in  matters  of  merchant-vessel  con- 
struction and  equipment,  United  States  vessels  will 
be  virtually  unaffected  by  the  regulations  drawn 
up  at  the  Conference.  As  particularly  high  stand- 
ards are  already  established  for  its  national  vessels 
under  United  States  law  and  practices,  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  proposed  regulations  will 
make  for  increased  safety  on  United  States  mer- 
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ant   vessels   are   comparatively    few.     Several 

ituresof  lifeboat  and  lifesaving  appliances  have 
een  improved  upon,  and  certain  classes  of  vessels 
eretofore  not  included  domestically  will  be  re- 
nired  to  be  equipped  with  radio  direction  finders 
nd  radio  telephones. 

On  the  other  hand,  prevailing  standards  for  the 
instruction  and  equipment  of  foreign  vessels  will 
e  appreciably  raised  by  the  proposed  regulations, 
'hus.  on  the  coming  into  force  of  the  convention 
ml  regulations.  United  States  citizens  traveling 
.1  foreign  vessels  will  l>e  insured  of  increased 
'curit  y. 

In  several  directions  improvements  have  been 
lade  in  the  regulations  relating  to  general  navi- 
ation  facilities  and  procedures  which  will  en- 
ance  the  operation  safety  of  United  States  vessels. 
provisions  are  made  looking  toward  improved 
lip-to-ship  rescue  procedure,  lifesaving  signals, 
teteorological  services,  aids  to  navigation,  search 
ml  rescue  facilities,  and  regulations  for  the  pre- 
tention of  collisions  at  sea. 

The  London  conference  is  probably  the  last  of 

called  ml  hoc  diplomatic  conferences  deal- 

ig  with  maritime  safety.     Conferences  such  as 

lose  which  were  held  in  1889,  1914,  1929,  and 

will  no  longer  be  needed  with  the  coming 
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into  being  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  as  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  proposed  at  Geneva  in 
February  and  March  1948.  When  formed  that 
Organization  will  provide  the  machinery  for  deal- 
ing with  proposed  amendments  to  the  maritime- 
safety  convention  and  regulations.  It  will  enable 
the  early  circulation  of  proposals  and  the  con- 
sideration thereof  by  the  assembly  of  the  Organi- 
zation at  its  regular  biennial  meetings.  As  all 
members  of  the  Organization  have  representation 
on  the  assembly,  consideration  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  ad  hoc  conferences  can  be  given  the  pro- 
posals with  the  same  authority  to  recommend  to 
governments  changes  in  the  maritime-safety  code. 
In  addition  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  become  the  repository  or  central  secre- 
tariat of  safety-at-sea  affairs.  In  providing  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Organization  of  such  functions 
and  responsibilities,  the  proposed  convention 
opens  the  way  to  more  logical,  consistent,  and 
thorough  treatment  of  international  maritime- 
safety  matters  in  the  future.  It  should  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  narrowing  differences  between 
United  States  standards  and  those  of  foreign- 
flag  vessels  but  perhaps  of  advancing  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  all  shipping. 


■ 


S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 


■■•myelitis 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  12 
•e  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
le  First  International  Poliomyelitis  Conference, 
his  Conference,  which  is  being  held  under  the 
ispices  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
ara lysis,  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  New  York, 
.  Y..  July  12-17, 1948.  The  United  States  Dele- 
it  ion  is  as  follows: 

'airman 

:  Rolla  E.  Dyer,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service ;  Director,  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

l>  gates 

■■  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterans  Administration 

rce  Bailey,  Assistant  Chief,  Neuropsychiatry  Di- 
"ii.   Department   of  Medicine   and   Surgery,  Vet- 
erans Administration 

ss  Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  Director,  Medical  Social  Work, 
Bchool  of  Social  Work,  Simmons  College,  Boston 

■■  Robert  W.  Boyle,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Veterans  Ad- 
mit.Ntration  Hospital,  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky 

rge  R.  Cal lender,  Chief,  Laboratory  Section,  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration 

Cart  C.  Dauer,  epidemiologist,  District  of  Columbia 
Health  Department 

'/y  25,    1948 


Rear  Adm.  Arthur  H.  Dearing,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Third  Naval  District,  United  States  Navy 
Maj.    Louis    C.    Kossuth,    Chief,    Preventive    Medicine 

Branch,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Col.  Don  Longfellow,  Chief,  Preventive  Medicine  Division, 

Office  of  the   Surgeon  General,   Department  of   the 

Army 
Dr.  John  R.  Paul,  professor  of  preventive  medicine,  Yale 

University,  New  Haven 
Dr.  Harold  A.  Sofield,  Chief  Surgeon  General,  Shriners' 

Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  Chicago 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Wishik,  Chief,  Program  Planning  Section, 

Health  Services  Division,  Children's  Bureau,  Social 

Security  Administration 

The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis is  sponsoring  the  Conference  in  celebration  of 
its  tenth  anniversary.  The  purpose  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  to  coordinate  and  evaluate  the  progress  that 
medical  science  has  made  in  the  last  decade  in  the 
study  of  poliomyelitis.  It  will  be  the  first  time 
that  information  on  this  disease,  its  treatment,  and 
the  research  being  done  in  the  field  will  be  ex- 
changed internationally  on  such  an  extensive  basis. 

The  program  for  the  Conference  will  include  the 
presentation  of  scientific  papers  and  scientific  and 
technical  exhibits  showing  the  progress  in  research 
and  treatment  of  poliomyelitis. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  Conference  have  been 
transmitted  to  more  than  60  countries.  A  delegate 
from  each  of  the  countries  represented  will  present 
a  summary  of  the  poliomyelitis  problem  in  his 
country. 
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ECOSOC 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  12 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  seventh  session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  convening  in  Geneva 
July  19,  1948,  for  approximately  five  weeks.  The 
United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Representative 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  eco- 
nomic affairs 

Deputy  U.S.  Representatives 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  United  Nations 

Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Kathleen  Bell,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Philip  Burnett,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
William  F.  Busser,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  Vienna 
Joseph  D.  Coppock,  Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade 

Policy,  Department  of  State 
L.  Randolph  Higgs,  Counselor  of  Legation,  Bern 
Louis   K.    Hyde,   Jr.,   Adviser   on   Economic    and    Social 

Council  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 

New  York 
Frances  K.  Kernohan,  Division  of  International  Labor, 

Social  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Lewis   L.   Lorwin,   Economic   Adviser,    Office   of    Inter- 
national Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director,  Women's  Bureau,  Department 

of  Labor 
Herzel   H.   E.  Plaine,  Office  of  the    Assistant    Solicitor 

General 
Paul  R.  Porter,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative,  Economic 

Commission  for  Europe,  Geneva 
Harry  N.    Rosenfield,    Assistant    to  the    Administrator, 

Federal  Security  Agency 

Psychology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  14 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Psychol- 
ogy scheduled  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  July  23-29, 
1948.    The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Leonard  Carmichael,  President,  Tufts  College,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Delegates 

Joseph  M.  Bobbitt,  Chief  Psychologist,  Office  of  Program 
Planning,  Mental  Hygiene  Division,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

A.  Hadley  Cantril,  professor  of  psychology,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Herbert  S.  Langfeld,  Stuart  professor  of  psychology, 
emeritus,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Louis  L.  Thurstone,  Charles  F.  Grey  distinguished  service 
professor  of  psychology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Morris  S.  Viteles,  professor  of  psychology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  program  of  symposia,  lectures,  discussions, 
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and  presentation  of  papers  has  been  arranged 
The  papers  to  be  presented  will  be  concerned  wit) 
the  following  subjects:  cerebral  function,  sensa 
tion  and  perception,  learning,  child  psychology 
thought  processes  and  language,  mental  testing 
and  statistics,  personality,  social  psychology,  in 
dustrial  psychology,  and  clinical  psychology. 

Rehabilitation  of  Cripples 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1; 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegatioi 
to  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  for  th< 
Rehabilitation  of  Cripples  scheduled  to  be  held  a 
Mexico  City,  July  18-24, 1948.  The  United  State; 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of  Vocationa 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Vice  Chairman 

Col.  Harold  B.  Luscombe,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Physica 
Medicine  Service,  William  Beaumont  General  Hos 
pital,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Delegates 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Brown,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Reha 
bilitation,  Austin,  Tex. 

Comdr.  Thomas  John  Canty,  M.C.,  U.S.N.,  United  State; 
Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  President,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily,  Director,  Division  of  Health  Services 
Children's  Bureau,  Social  Security  Administration 
Federal  Security  Agency 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  President,  National  Council  on  Re 
habilitation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  Specialist,  Schools  for  Physically 
Handicapped,  Division  of  Elementary  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency 

Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  A.  Strickland,  Jr.,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief, 
Physical  Medicine  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General 

The  conference  is  being  organized  by  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples  and 
will  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico. 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  are:  (1)  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  condition  of  cripples  and 
existing  means  for  their  rehabilitation  in  each  of 
the  countries  of  this  continent;  and  (2)  to  or- 
ganize a  commission,  on  which  all  countries  will 
be  represented,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
five-year  program  to  initiate  or  further  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  in  each  country.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  conference  will  include  such 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  cripples 
as  (1)  legislation;  (2)  means  of  securing  the  in- 
terest and  help  of  the  public;  (3)  adoption  of  a 
minimum    five-year    program    as    a    guide    for 
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the  countries  of  this  continent:  (4)  special 
Organization  of  services  and  scientific  discussions 
concerning  medical  care:  and  (5)  education,  pre- 
vocational  training,  and  employment  of  cripples. 

PUBLICATIONS 
"The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy: 
Policy  at  the  Crossroads"  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  July  18  a 
document  summarizing  the  efforts  made  during 
the  past  two  years  by  this  Government  and  other 
governments  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  an  effective 
system  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy.  This  publication  is  entitled  Policy  at  the 
'oads  (publication  3161)  and  was  prepared 
in  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Its  purpose  and 
scope  arc  indicated  in  a  foreword  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State : 

"The  Department  of  State,  in  keeping  with  the 
objective  that  a  democratic  foreign  policy  should 
rely  on  an  informed  citizenry,  presents  in  this 
volume  the  record  of  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Xations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion since  October  1946.  Together  with  the 
previous  volume,  entitled  Growth  of  a  Policy 
[publication  2702],  it  constitutes  a  full  record  of 
this  Government's  efforts  in  this  field  since  the 
advent  of  atomic  energy." 

Policy  at  tin  Crossroads  opens  with  a  section 
entitled  "The  National  Setting"  which  emphasizes 
the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy 
achieved  by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  connects  the  broad  aspects  of  sci- 
entific research,  public  understanding,  and  na- 
tional security  with  the  international  control  prob- 
lem. A  narrative  record  of  the  work  in  the  Unaec 
follows.  The  issues  and  discussions  that  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Commission's  first  two  reports  to 
the  Security  Council  are  documented  in  detail. 
A.  section  analyzing  the  six  major  issues  which 
jeparate  majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Commission  precedes  an  account  of  the  continuing 
•ontroversies  that  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
rhird  Report  and  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
tvork  of  the  Commission  be  suspended. 

The  title  Policy  at  the  Crossroads  expresses  con- 
cisely the  world's  position  at  the  end  of  nearly 
:hree  years  of  international  negotiation.  The 
lopeful  sequence  of  action  which  began  with  Presi- 
lent  Truman's  message  to  Congress  on  atomic 
mergy  in  1945  has  come  to  an  impasse.  As  shown 
>y  the  record,  this  impasse  is  the  result  of  the 
soviet  Union's  unwillingness  or  inability  to  co- 
>perate  on  an  effective  plan  of  control.  An  im- 
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portant  section  of  the  present  document  is  entit  led 
"The  Deadlocked  Committees".  It  gives  in  del  a  i  I 
some  of  the  Soviet  Union's  obstructive  tactics  in 
the  Unaec  and  notes  the  specific  failures  of  the 
Soviets  to  recognize  the  special  nature  of  the  threat 
which  the  uncontrolled  production  of  nuclear  fuel 
would  have  for  modern  world  society. 

This  publication  hijghlights  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  Unaec's  Third  Report,  that  agree- 
ment on  effective  measures  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  dependent  on  cooperation  in  the  broader 
fields  of  policy.  Both  the  Soviet  case  and  the  con- 
crete achievement  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
Commission  are  presented  f  ullv,  however,  and  the 
account  closes  with  a  statement  by  the  United 
States  Deputy  Representative  to  the  Commission, 
Frederick  H.  Osborn,  ".  .  .  we  have  not  come  to 
the  end  of  the  road  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Rather  we  have  blazed  a  trail  which  leads  to  a 
known  destination  and  our  problem  now  is  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  follow  that  trail  along  with 
the  rest  of  us." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  that  of 
full  cooperation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  The  will  to  cooperation  expressed  in 
the  original  proposals  to  the  Commission  made  by 
this  Government  in  June  1946  is  still  vigorous  and 
still  its  declared  policy.  Secretary  Marshall  has 
emphasized  in  his  foreword:  "The  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  remains  a  paramount 
problem  of  humanity.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue in  its  efforts  to  reach  a  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem." 

One  of  the  important  conclusions  advanced  in 
Policy  at  the  Crossroads  concerns  public  under- 
standing of  the  atomic  energy  issues.  It  is  sug- 
gested : 

"That  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole— and  not  merely  those  with  a  special  or 
professional  interest  in  the  subject— must  concern 
themselves  with  acquiring  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  essential  facts  about  atomic  energy 
and  of  the  proposed  international  control  measures 
on  which  their  future  security  may  depend.  The 
same  obligation  falls  upon  the  peoples  of  other 
nations." 

The  pamphlet  will  be  sold  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  for  45  cents  a  copy  with  a  25-per- 
cent discount  to  purchasers  of  100  copies  or  more. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  consular  section  of  the  mission  at  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
was  opened  for  limited  consular  business  including  citizen- 
ship, welfare,  whereabouts,  and  shipping  services  effec- 
tive July  13,  1946. 

The  office  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Consulate  General,  effective  June  1,  1948. 
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S.  Report  to  U.N.  on  False  and  Distorted  Reports 


leased  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  July  19] 

ft  May  17  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ions,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  General 
embly's  resolution  119  (II)  of  October  31, 1947, 
irding  implementation  of  recommendations  on 
lomic  and  social  matters,  asked  the  Representa- 
i  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
ions  for  the  observations  of  the  United  States 
remment  on  implementation  of  the  General 
embly's  resolution  127  (II)  of  November  15, 
r,  regarding  false  or  distorted  reports. 

'ollowing  is  the  text  of  the  United  States  reply: 

^solution  No.  127  (II) ,  adopted  by  the  General 
embly  on  November  15,  1947,  invites  the  Gov- 
nents  of  States  Members  "to  study  such  meas- 
»  as  might  with  advantage  be  taken  on  the  na- 
al  plane  to  combat,  within  the  limits  of  consti- 
onal  procedures,  the  diffusion  of  false  or  dis- 
ed  reports  likely  to  injure  friendly  relations 
reen  States". 

be  position  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
i  measures  was  outlined  in  a  statement  filed  at 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
>rmation  (E/Conf  6/6  Add  6),  which  reads  in 
,  as  follows : 

t  is  the  view  of  the  Government  ox  the  United 
es  that  the  most  effective  means  of  combatting 
diffusion  of  false  or  distorted  reports  is  to  as- 
the  availability  of  a  multiplicity  of  unfettered 
ces  of  news  and  information  to  the  various 
>les  of  the  world.  It  is  the  fundamental  belief 
le  Government  of  the  United  States  that,  pro- 
d  they  have  access  to  sufficient  information 
l  diverse  sources,  the  peoples  of  a  democracy 
competent  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
\  and  the  wise  from  the  stupid,  and  on  the  basis 
leir  judgments  to  form  their  own  opinions  and 
b  their  own  decisions. 

'onyersely,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
Dhited  States,  that  the  greatest  danger  from 
i  or  distorted  reports  arises  from  monopolies 
formation,  and  particularly  those  of  a  govern- 
ial  character.  The  American  people  have  ob- 
}d  that  monopolies  of  information  tend  to  be- 
!  monopolies  of  misinformation  and  that  State 
rol  of  the  flow  of  information  is  inevitably 
zed  as  a  propaganda  mechanism  to  further  the 
ical  aims,  both  domestic  and  international,  of 
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the  existing  government.  This  may  lead— and  fre- 
quently has  led— to  the  deliberate  falsification  or 
distortion  of  reports  concerning  other  States  with- 
out possibility  of  counteraction." 

This  Government  is  vigilantly  aware  of  the 
clanger  of  monopoly  in  the  communications  field. 
No  government  monopoly  of  any  character  over 
the  flow  of  news  or  information  exists  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  this  Government  has 
a  long-established  policy  of  combatting  private 
monopoly,  as  evidenced  by  its  anti-trust  laws  and 
such  special  statutes  as  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  more  than 
1,700  daily  newspapers.  Of  these,  about  83  per 
cent  are  locally  owned  and  only  about  13  per  cent 
absentee  owned.  In  other  words,  approximately 
four  out  of  every  five  dailies  are  individual,  in- 
dependent units.  Only  slightly  more  than  one  out 
of  five  is  linked  with  a  chain,  and  the  largest  chain 
in  the  United  States  consists  of  less  than  twenty 
dailies.  There  are,  in  addition,  almost  10,000 
weekly  newspapers.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  are  individual  units,  locally  owned.  Each 
of  these  papers — both  weeklies  and  dailies — has  its 
own  editors,  free  to  report  world  news  and  to  com- 
ment on  it  as  they  like. 

<  Scores  of  magazines  and  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  many  of  which  contain 
news  and  information  concerning  international 
affairs. 

In  the  field  of  radio  there  are  almost  1700  AM 
stations  broadcasting  at  the  present  time,  together 
with  more  than  500  FM  stations,  and  some  27  tele- 
vision stations.  Almost  without  exception,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  by  all  of  these  to  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  information  concerning 
public  affairs. 

These  news  media— newspapers,  periodicals  and 
broadcasting  stations— are  served  by  three  na- 
tional wire  services  with  world-wide  coverage.  In 
addition,  many  newspapers,  periodicals  and  radio 
networks  maintain  extensive,  supplementary  for- 
eign coverage  through  correspondents  of  their 
own. 

Through  this  extensive  network  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  news  and  information, 
the  multiplicity  of  sources  of  news  and  informa- 
tion available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
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The  probability  that  false  or  distorted  reports  will 
be  corrected  by  true  reports  is  correspondingly 
great. 

As  stated  to  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation, it  is  thus  the  view  of  this  Government 
that,  "the  major  means  for  combatting  false  or  dis- 
torted reports  is  to  implement  freedom  of  informa- 
tion by  reducing  barriers  and  promoting  the  flow 
of  information  available  to  the  various  peoples  of 
the  world  from  a  multiplicity  of  news  sources  by 
breaking  up  existing  monopolies  of  information 
and  striking  off  existing  fetters  of  State  control". 

Compared  with  the  efficacy  of  diverse  sources  of 
information  in  offsetting  false  or  distorted  reports, 
other  measures  for  correcting  whatever  abuses 
may  now  exist  are  viewed  as  secondary  and  must 
be  such  as  not  to  destroy  or  restrict  freedom  of  in- 
formation itself. 

In  the  view  of  this  Government,  such  ancillary 
means  might  include  the  following : 

1.  The  idea  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  infor- 
mation agencies  should  be  implemented  through 
encouraging  non-official  organizations  of  news  and 
information  personnel  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high  standards  of  professional  conduct. 

In  this  connection  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  sup- 
ported the  inclusion  of  the  following  provisions  in 
a  resolution  introduced  by  it  (Resolution  No.  1 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference)  : 

"5.  That  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  the  press 
and  other  agencies  of  information  to  seek  the  truth 
and  report  the  facts,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  the  world's  problems  through  the  free 
interchange  of  information  bearing  on  them,  pro- 
moting respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  without  discrimination,  foste'ring  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  peoples,  and 
helping  maintain  international  peace  and  security ; 

"6.  That  this  moral  obligation,  under  the  spur 
of  public  opinion,  can  be  advanced  through  or- 
ganizations and  associations  of  journalists  and 
through  individual  news  personnel; 

"7.  That  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  and  to  the  functioning  within  the 
territory  of  a  State  of  one  or  more  non-official 
organizations  of  persons  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  such  organization  or  organizations 
should  encourage  the  fulfillment  inter  alia  of  the 
following  obligations  by  all  individuals  or  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information ; 

"(a)  To  report  facts  without  prejudice  and  in 
their  proper  context  and  to  make  comments  with- 
out malicious  intent; 

"(b)  To  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  economic, 
social  and  humanitarian  problems  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  through  the  free  interchange  of  infor- 
mation bearing  on  such  problems; 
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"(c)  To  help  promote  respect  for  human  right 
and  fundamental  freedoms  without  discrimiM 
tion; 

"(d)  To  help  maintain  international  peace  an 
security ; 

"(e)  To  counteract  the  spreading  of  intentioi 
ally  false  or  distorted  reports  which  promol; 
hatred  or  prejudice  against  States,  persons  c 
groups  of  different  race,  language,  religion  c 
philosophical  conviction;" 

2.  Secondly,  the  training  and  exchange  < 
journalists  should  be  facilitated  and  in  such  mai 
ner  as  to  inculcate  higher  standards  of  competent 
and  integrity. 

The  United  States  has  developed  extensii 
facilities  for  the  training  of  journalists.  Moi 
than  seventy  schools  of  journalism  are  now  il 
operation,  virtually  all  of  them  affiliated  with  co 
leges  or  universities.  In  recent  years,  increasin 
attention  has  been  paid  to  opportunity  for  ac 
vanced  study  on  the  part  of  practicing  journa 
ists.  Outstanding  in  this  field  are  fellowship 
granted  annually  by  the  Nieman  Foundation,  cor 
nected  with  Harvard  University,  and  the  Amer 
can  Press  Institute,  connected  with  Columb: 
University. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supported  Resoh 
tion  No.  35  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Freedo! 
of  Information,  making  recommendations  regar< 
ing  the  training  of  journalists. 

The  United  States,  both  through  the  Depar 
ment  of  State,  Unesco  and  private  endeavor,  hs 
also  consistently  supported  the  principle  of  tl 
exchange  of  persons  between  countries,  includin 
journalists  and  other  information  personnel. 
is  the  hope  of  this  Government  that  this  type  < 
exchange  can  be  substantially  increased  as  tin 
goes  on. 

3.  The  creation  of  private  organizations  of  cit 
zens  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  increasing  inte 
national  understanding  through  greater  kno"v 
ledge  of  other  countries  and  peoples  and  of  tl 
purposes  and  activities  of  the  United  Natioi 
should  be  encouraged. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  United  Stab 
Delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Ii 
formation  supported  the  recommendation  coi 
tained  in  Resolution  No.  3,  "that  appropria 
national  bodies  should  supplement  the  work  < 
information  agencies  and  associations  of  journa 
ists  and  of  others  engaged  in  the  collection,  publ 
cation  and  dissemination  of  news,  in  ensuring  tl 
impartial  presentation  of  news  and  opinion  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  private  organizations  in  tl 
United  States  concern  themselves  with  intern: 
tional  affairs.  Every  effort  is  made  by  this  Go- 
eminent  to  facilitate  their  educational  wor 
The  Department  of  State  maintains  regular  ar 
continuous  liaison  with  more  than  450  nation 
organizations  alone.  These  are  of  all  types  and  i 
total  represent  some  60  million  members.    Tl 
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Apartment  of  State  during  the  past  year  has  re- 
ared and  answered  nearly  one-half  million  let- 
•is.  telegrams,  and  post  cards.  During  the  last 
our  years  more  than  seven  million  copies  of  some 
ve  hundred  different  publications  covering  all 
bases  of  American  foreign  policy  have  been  pub- 
shed  and  distributed  by  the  Department.  Ap- 
roximatelj'  150  meetings  attended  by  representa- 
.ves  of  national  organizations  have  been  held 
Bring  this  same  four-year  period  to  provide  back- 
round  information  and  discussion  of  interna- 
onal  matters.  In  these  ways  the  Government  of 
le  United  States  assists  private  organizations  to 
rovide  a  flow  of  information  to  the  general  public 
•hiidi  supplements  that  disseminated  by  the  press 
ad  other  organs  of  information. 

4.  The  development  on  the  inter-governmental 
iane  of  the  right  of  official  correction  provides  a 
siiith  means  of  offsetting  false  or  distorted  re- 
orts. 

The  Draft  Convention  on  the  Gathering  and  In- 
?rnational  Transmission  of  News  submitted  to 
le  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  by  the 
Tnited  States  Delegation  contained  a  provision  for 
n  international  right  of  official  correction.  This 
pplied  to  cases  where  a  State  felt  that  a  report 
kely  to  injure  its  relations  with  other  States  sent 
ut  by  a  foreign  correspondent  was  false  or  dis- 
jrted.  The  complaining  government  could  in 
ich  cases  send  its  own  version  of  the  facts  to  the 
■tate  in  which  the  report  had  been  published. 
Tie  latter  would  then  be  obliged  to  make  this  ver- 
lon  available  to  the  information  agencies  which 
Lipply  news  to  its  public. 

This  provision  in  somewhat  expanded  form  was 
dopted  by  the  Conference  in  a  separate  Draft 
'onvention  Concerning  the  Institution  of  an  Int- 
ernational Right  of  Correction,  originally  sub- 
litted  by  the  French  Delegation.  No  power  to 
smpel  publication  is  contemplated.  It  need 
ardly  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  American 
ewspapers  follow  the  general  practice  of  publish- 
ig  corrections  and  denials. 

5.  A  fifth  means  is  the  establishment  of  continu- 
ig  United  Nations  machinery  which  would  in- 
lude  in  its  terms  of  reference  continuing  investi- 
ation  of  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
nd  continuing  study  and  reporting  on  the  per- 
istent  dissemination  of  false  or  intentionally  dis- 
ced reports  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference 
n  Freedom  of  Information  sponsored  Eesolution 
>o.  :;r»  which  requested  the  Economic  and  Social 
Yarned  to  continue  the  Subeommission  on  Free- 
om  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  with  power 
o  study  and  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  "the  persistent  dissemination  of  infor- 
lation  which  is  false,  distorted  or  otherwise  in- 
urinus  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  .  .  ." 
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6.  In  a  desire  to  implement  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  concerning  false  or  distorted  re- 
ports and  the  corresponding  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
(Resolutions  No.  2  and  3),  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  first  part  of  June,  1948,  trans- 
mitted to  some  1800  persons  engaged  in  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  news  and  information 
copies  of  the  attached  Report x  of  the  United  States 
Delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information.  In  an  accompanying 
letter  of  transmittal,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  specifically  called  the  at- 
tention of  news  and  information  personnel  to  these 
resolutions,  which  were  reproduced  in  the  report. 
This  step  was  taken  in  the  belief  that  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  press  and  other  agencies  of  in- 
formation to  seek  the  truth  and  report  the  facts 
can  best  be  advanced  by  journalists  and  other  in- 
formation personnel  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  endorses  the  action  of  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  (Resolution  No.  2)  in 
appealing  "vigorously  to  the  personnel  of  the 
press  and  other  agencies  of  information  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  to  those  responsible 
for  their  activities,  to  serve  the  aims  of  friendship, 
understanding  and  peace  by  accomplishing  their 
task  in  a  spirit  of  accuracy,  fairness  and  respon- 
sibility;" 

In  the  view  of  this  Government,  a  free  people 
cannot  go  beyond  such  measures  as  those  described 
above  without  destroying  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  their  freedoms,  freedom  of  information.  The 
use  of  governmental  power  to  combat  false  or  dis- 
torted reporting  likely  to  injure  friendly  relations 
between  States  through  censorship  or  suppression 
would  constitute  a  dangerous  infringement  of 
freedom  of  information.  For  governments  to  ar- 
rogate unto  themselves  the  power  to  determine 
what  is  true  and  what  false,  what  is  friendly  and 
what  unfriendly,  would  mark  the  end  of  the  free 
press. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Offices 

An  American  Consular  Agency  was  established  at  Port 
Limon,  Costa  Rica,  on  July  19,  1948. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  12,  1948.  The  consular 
district  for  Dar-es-Salaam  will  comprise  the  trusteeship 
territory  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar 
(including  Pemba). 

Henry  F.  Grady  To  Assume  Duties  in  Greece 

After  two  weeks  of  consultation  in  Washington, 
Henry  F.  Grady  will  depart  by  air  on  July  18  to 
assume  the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  Ambassador 
to  Greece. 


1  Not  here  printed. 
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Cease-Fire  Orders  for  July  18 


CABLEGRAM  TO  THE  ARAB  STATES  AND  TO  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL 
CONCERNING  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  OF  15  JULY  AND  THEIR  REPLIES 


1.  Cablegram  Dated  16  July  From  the 
United  Nations  Mediator 

Paragraph  3  of  the  resolution  on  the  cease-fire 
and  truce  in  Palestine  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  on  15  July  at  its  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  meeting  provides  that  the  cease-fire  is  "to 
take  effect  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Media- 
tor, but  in  any  event  not  later  than  three  days 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution". 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the  resolution 
and  following  consultations  at  Lake  Success,  I 
wish  to  notify  you  that  the  date  and  hour  on  which 
the  cease-fire  is  to  be  effective  is  3.00  p.m.,  G.M.T., 
Sunday,  18  July  1948.  In  order  that  each  party 
may  be  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  other, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  confirm  to  me  this  is- 
suance of  the  cease-fire  orders  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  above  noted  at  my  Rhodes  headquar- 
ters at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Paragraph  8  of  the  resolution  "instructs  the 
Mediator  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the  truce". 

In  order  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  discharge  of  my  responsibilities  in 
the  supervision  of  the  truce,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  you  that,  although  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  establish  and  put  into  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  observers  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  cannot 
ensure  that  the  functioning  of  this  system,  in  view 
of  the  short  time  available,  will  coincide  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  truce.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  both  parties  will  undertake  to  observe  scru- 
pulously both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  truce. 
I  will,  of  course,  give  advance  notice  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  of  the  institution  of  the 
system  of  supervision,  and  of  the  arrival  of  the 
observers  and  their  equipment  at  the  observation 
posts. 

2.  Replies 

(a)  Egypt 

In  reply  to  your  cable  of  17  July  which  was 
communicated  to  me  on  the  same  date,  the  Egyp- 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/907,  July  19,  1948. 
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tian  Government  has  given  the  cease-fire  order 
Palestine  as  from  Sunday,  18  July  at  3.00  p.n 
G.M.T. 

NOKRASHT 

President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Egypt 


(b)  Trans jordan 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Go-* 
eminent  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Tran: 
Jordan,  complying  with  the  resolution  of  the  Secx 
rity  Council,  accepts  cease-fire  as  from  thn 
o'clock  Greenwich  Time  this  day,  Sunday,  18t 
July  1948. 

F.    MULKA 

Transjordan  Foreign  Minister 

(c)  Iraq 

Owing  to  delay  of  receipt  of  your  wire,  and  bt 
cause  the  subject  necessitates  Arab  State  delibera 
tions,  and  in  view  of  Arab  League  Political  Com 
mittee  being  still  kept  busy  in  meetings,  I  eai 
nestly  endeavour  to  get  Iraqi  Government's  repl; 
reach  you  at  earliest  possible  moment. 

Ali  Mtjmtaz 

Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Iraq 

(d)  Israel 

View  shortness  time  and  absent  reply  regarding 
Arab  decision,  orders  have  been  issued  all  oui 
commanders  cease  fire  today  7.00  p.  m.  Israel 
Time  corresponding  hours  fixed  by  you  and  re 
sume  firing  only  if  other  side  continues. 

Moshe  Shertok 

(e)  Syria 

We  have  ordered  our  troops  to  cease  fire  at  l'i 
hours  Damascus  time. 

Jamil  Mardam  Bey 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Syria 
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Li  voue  of  Arab  States  2 

[  wish  to  notify  Your  Excellency  thai  the  Arab 
Kb  members  of  the  Arab  League  issued  orders 
lase  lire  in  Palestine  as  from  Sunday,  18  July, 

ui.M.r. 

A//  \m  Pasha 
Secretary-General  of  League 

of  Arab  States 
i  Lebanon 

lave  honour  to  inform  you  cease-fire  order  was 
en  Lebanese  forces  5.00  p.  m.  Sunday. 
Hamid  Fhaxgie, 
Minister  of  Forc/ffn  Affairs,  Lebanon 
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(h)   Saudi  Arabia 

Reference  your  telegram  No.  13  dated  July  16, 
contents  of  which  have  fully  been  noted  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government,  but  so  far  as  taking 
final  decision  on  the  subject,  this  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Arab  League.  You  will  be  notified  thereof  by  the 
said  League  in  due  course. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Saudi  Arabia 


■■■■ 
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rms  of  Reference  for  the  Visiting  Mission  to 
landa-Urundi  and  Tanganyika 


RESOLUTION3 


rhe  Trusteeship  Council : 

Iayini;  appointed  a  visiting  mission  composed 
Mr.  H.  Laurentie  of  France,  Chairman,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Chinnery  of  Australia,  Dr.  Lin  Mou- 
ng  of  China,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Woodbridge  of 
sta  Rica,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Secretariat 
i  by  such  representatives  of  the  local  admin- 
•ations  as  the  mission  may  determine  necessary ; 
Iayixg  decided  that  the  visiting  mission  should 
it  the  Trust  Territories  of  Ruanda-Urundi  and 
nganyika  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
1  September  1948  in  accordance  with  rules  84, 89, 
96  and  98  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
usteeship  Council ; 

directs  the  visiting  mission  to  observe  the  devel- 
ng  political,  economic,  social  and  educational 
iditions  in  the  Trust  Territories  of  Ruanda- 
undi  and  Tanganyika,  their  progress  toward 

U.N.  doc.  S/908,  July  19,  1948. 

Ixcerpts  from  a  telegram  dated  18  July  1948,  from 
lei  Rahman  Arel,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab 
gue  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  in 
ly  to  the  Security  Council  resolution  (doc.  S/902) 
pted  15  July  1948 : 


■he  Governments  of  the  Arab  States  are  surprised  at  the 
tude  the  Security  Council  has  adopted  in  regarding  the 
lation  in  Palestine  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  subject  to 
provisions  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
:lons  and  entailing  the  application  of  sanctions  against 
Arab  States  if  they  refused  to  cease  fire  in  Palestine. 
s  attitude  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  Security 
innl  with  regard  to  any  of  the  problems  it  has  hitherto 
It  with. 


.  Because  the  Security  Council  persists  in  considering 
continuation  of  hostilities  in  Palestine  to  be  a  breach 
the  peace  and  because  it  expressly  threatens  to  apply 
cti<>ns  against  the  Arab  States  if  they  refuse  to  cease 
;  the  Arab  States,  anxious  to  avoid  doing  anything 
ich    would   aggravate    the   critical    situation    through 
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self-government  or  independence,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  respective  Administering  Authorities  to 
achieve  this  and  other  basic  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  System ; 

Directs  the  visiting  mission  to  give  attention, 
as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  discussions 
in  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Council,  to  issues  raised  in  and  in  connexion 
with  the  annual  reports  on  the  administration  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  and  Tanganyika  and  in  petitions 
received  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  relating  to 
those  Trust  Territories ;  and 

Requests  the  visiting  mission  to  transmit  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  not  later  than  31  October 
1948,  in  accordance  with  rule  99  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  a  report  on 
the  findings  of  the  mission  with  such  observations 
and  conclusions  as  the  mission  may  wish  to  make. 

which  the  world  is  now  passing,  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  accept  the  Security  Council's  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Palestine. 

.  .  .  They  will  accordingly  follow  carefully  and  with 
anxiety  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  Nations  to  consoli- 
date the  so-called  State  of  Israel.  In  this  connection  the 
Arab  States  can  only  express  astonishment  that  the  Se- 
curity Council's  resolution  has  recognized  the  Zionist 
bands  as  a  provisional  government.  Such  recognition  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  neutrality  which  the  Security  Council 
should  observe  in  regard  to  the  present  conflict.  Moreover, 
it  contradicts  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
29  May  which  stated  that  the  rights,  claims  and  positions 
of  both  parties  should  be  respected.  In  such  circumstances 
the  Arab  States  make  the  most  energetic  protests  and 
enter  the  most  express  reservations  with  regard  to  such 
recognition.  The  Arab  States,  anxious  to  see  the  wished- 
for  solution  of  the  Palestinian  problem  realized,  will  await 
that  solution  with  impatience.  Then  and  then  only  will 
peace  return  to  the  land  of  peace. 

3  U.N.  doc.  T/195,  July  13, 1948.  Adopted  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  at  the  twenty-third  meeting  of  its  third  ses- 
sion on  July  13, 1948. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Privileges  and  Immunities 

Appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  private 
citizens  to  study  the  question  of  whether  persons 
whose  presence  is  inconsistent  with  national  secu- 
rity have  entered  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  international  organizations  was 
announced  on  July  28  by  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall.1 

Members  are  Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star;  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington attorney,  former  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  and  Marcellus  C.  Sheild,  retired,  clerk  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  from  1916  to 
1944. 

Mr.  Marshall's  letter  to  the  committee  members 
said  that  recent  "public  discussion  and  concern" 
about  this  question  had  led  him  to  decide  "to  have 
a  careful  study  made  and  all  the  relevant  facts 
analyzed  and  published  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
a  determination  can  be  reached  as  to  whether  the 
Government  possesses,  and  has  exercised,  all  neces- 
sary powers  to  protect  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  Marshall  asked  the  committee  specifically  to 
report  whether  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
agreement,  as  accepted  with  certain  reservations  by 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  prevents  "the  exclu- 
sion from  this  country  of  persons  whose  presence 
is  inconsistent  with  our  national  security." 

On  July  21  Mr.  Marshall  had  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  in  his  opinion  the  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  U.N.  personnel  whose  ideologies 
and  beliefs  differ  from  those  of  the  United  States 
had  not  endangered  this  country's  security.2 

On  July  30  the  United  Nations  Acting  Secretary- 
General,  Arkady  A.  Sobolev,  made  public  a  letter 
from  the  staff  committee  representing  U.N.  em- 
ployees which  expressed  the  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  Secretary  Marshall  would  "oper- 
ate on  a  high  level  of  justice  and  international 
amity,  and  not  inquisitorially".  The  letter  dis- 
approved in  principle  "any  form  of  national  in- 
vestigation" which  would  encroach  on  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  United  Nations. 

Strategic  Trusteeships 

The  relationship  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  strategic 

'  Department  of  State  press  release  no.  613. 
'  I'.ui.r.KTiN  of  July  25,  1948,  p.  HO. 

'  See  Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  830,  and  July  4,  1948, 
p.  16. 
4  U.N.  doc.  S/C42,  Jan.  12,  1948. 
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trusteeships  was  again  considered  by  a  joint 
mittee  of  the  two  Councils  on  July  22.3 

Speaking  for  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
Chieh  of  China  said  that  the  procedure  pro] 
in  the  report  of  the  Security  Council's  comn 
of  experts  4  was  generally  acceptable.  This 
posal  is  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  should 
form  "in  accordance  with  its  own  procedure 
behalf  of  the  Security  Council,  the  func 
specified  in  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charte 
lating  to  the  political,  economic,  social  and  ec 
tional  advancement  of  the  inhabitants"  of  stra 
trust  areas,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  prima< 
the  Security  Council  in  security  matters. 

The  Security  Council  has  yet  to  ratify 
procedure.  Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  Ukraine  have  expressed  bitter  oppositic 
granting  the  Trusteeship  Council  participate 
of  right  in  U.N.  procedures  regarding  stra 
trusteeships.  Only  one  such  trusteeship,  ths 
the  United  States  over  the  Pacific  Islands  f  orn 
mandated  to  Japan,  is  in  effect. 

Palestine 

A  Syrian  proposal  that  the  International  C 
of  Justice  be  asked  to  give  an  advisory  opi 
of  the  international  status  of  Palestine  aftei 
termination  of  the  United  Kingdom  mandate 
rejected  by  the  Security  Council  on  July  27.  \ 
for  it  fell  one  short  of  the  required  majorit 
seven.  Voting  in  favor  were  Argentina,  Belg 
China,  Colombia,  Syria,  and  the  United  King( 
The  Ukraine  voted  against,  and  Canada,  Fn 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States  abstaine 

A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  of  Canada,  argued 
reference  to  the  International  Court  would 
evitably  hinder  and  postpone  the  negotiations 
a  peaceful  settlement"  and  would  "unquestion 
introduce  doubts  and  uncertainties  in  the  \ 
of  the  Mediator  on  whom  we  have  placed  our 
mary  reliance." 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  of  the  United  States,  endo 
General  McNaughton 's  arguments.  He  added 
a  reference  to  the  Court  by  the  recent  special 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  might  have  1 
"very  pertinent  at  that  time",  but  pointed  out 
the  Assembly  had  decided  instead  to  appoii 
mediator. 

On  July  29  similar  arguments  prevailed  in 
Trusteeship  Council,  which  voted  8-1  (U.S.I 
against)   to  postpone  indefinitely  further  dis< 

Department  of  State   Bull 


i  of  the  ilia  ft  Statute  of  Jerusalem.  The 
orii.v  agreed  with  Pierre  Ryckmans  of  Bel- 
li that  debate  od  this  "inflammable" question  at 
present  time  might  endanger  the  Palestine 
E  and  the  success  of  the  mediator's  efforts. 
he  Council  drafted  an  organic  law  for  ad- 
juration of  Jerusalem  by  the  United  Nations 
■  last  session,  in  compliance  with  one  of  the 
,-isions  of  the  General  Assembly's  partition 
lotion  of  November  29, 1047,  but  has  not  finally 
roved  it  and  received  no  further  instruction 
i  the  Assembly  during  its  April-May  special 
JOB  on  Palestine. 


I  a  9-0  vote  (U.S.S.R.  and  Ukraine  abstain- 
,  the  Security  Council  on  July  29  approved  a 
le-e  resolution  calling  for  strict  observance 
he  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Republic 
he  Renville  truce  agreement  of  January  17, 
,  and  for  early  and  full  implementation  of  the 
ed  principles  for  forming  a  sovereign  United 
es  of  Indonesia. 

le  resolution  noted  four  recent  reports  5  from 
^ouneirs  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in  Indo- 
i.  One  was  in  reply  to  the  Council's  July  6 
lution  asking  for  information  on  restrictions 
ied  by  the  Netherlands  to  trade  with  the  Re- 
ic.  It  said  that  the  restrictions,  "whatever 
•  intent/'  had  caused  severe  economic  difficul- 
for  the  Republic.  Another  report  said  that 
ieal  negotiations  had  again  been  suspended 
that  further  progress  depended  on  "substan- 
:oncessions"  by  one  side  or  the  other  or  both. 


national  Law  Commission 

>ur  Americans  are  among  78  candidates  from 
n  the  General  Assembly  will  elect  the  15  mem- 
of  the  United  Nations'  new  International  Law 
mission.  The  list  was  announced  at  Lake  Sue- 
July  24. 

hrin  DeWitt  Dickinson,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
of  California  school  of  jurisprudence,  was 
mated  by  the  Philippine  Republic.  Manley 
fadson,  Bemis  professor  of  international  law 
arvard  University  and  from  1936  to  1946  a 
e  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
ice  at  The  Hague,  was  nominated  by  Ethiopia, 
nd,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and  the  United 
s.  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  U.S.  Represent- 
in  the  Security  Council  and  Hamilton  Fish 
sssor  of  international  law  and  diplomacy  at 
mbia  University,  was  nominated  by  Iceland 
Turkey.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  U.S.  Representa- 
in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  was  nominated 
iam. 

sides  Dr.  Hudson,  the  nominees  of  the  United 
<st   1,   1948 
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States  are  Alberto  flloa  Sotoniayor  of  Peru  and 
Jean  Spyropouloa  of  Greece. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  promote 
the  progressive  development  and  codification  of 
international  law. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Continuing  into  its  second  week,  the  seventh 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
Geneva  discussed  in  plenary  session  the  report  of 
the  Economic  Commission  tor  Europe.  Endorse- 
ment of  the  Commission's  work  was  expressed  on 
July  27  by  delegates  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Poland,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Soviet  representative  launched  a 
lengthy  attack  against  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  through  which,  he  charged,  the  United 
States  was  interfering  with  the  sovereignty  of 
European  nations  The  Soviet  representative  pro- 
posed that  the  Ece  adopt  measures  to  expand  trade 
and  economic  relations  among  its  members  and 
with  others,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  U.S. 
assistance  within  the  U.N.  framework,  to  stop 
foreign  trade  discrimination  by  which  the  United 
States  would  gain  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
receiving  countries ;  to  encourage  European  efforts 
to  develop  basic  industries ;  to  raise  the  volume  of 
agricultural  production ;  and  to  prevent  the  pau- 
perization and  unemployment  produced  by  Erp. 

In  reply,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Thorp, 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Ecosoc  meeting, 
pointed  out  that  the  16  nations  participating  in 
the  recovery  program  are  democratic  countries 
with  free  institutions  and  with  parliaments  con- 
trolling their  decisions,  and  with  a  free  press 
which  discusses  all  aspects  of  the  matter.  The 
European  nations  themselves,  he  recalled,  pre- 
pared the  recovery  program.  Far  from  trying  to 
make  Europe  more  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  recovery  plan  is 
to  restore  the  European  economy  so  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  will  be  completely  independent  of 
American  aid.  Mr.  Thorp  said.  He  stated  that 
under  the  program  European  countries  are  encour- 
aged to  develojo  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  commerce.  Mr.  Thorp 
also  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  will  as  far 
as  possible  assist  in  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in 
the  various  European  countries  and  that  "to  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  hold  down  the  expansion  of 
industry  through  this  program  is  likewise 
incorrect." 

On  July  29,  debate  was  completed  on  the  Soviet 
resolution  on  the  Ece  report,  with  the  Council  re- 
jecting it  by  a  vote  of  14-3.  The  Social,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Human  Rights  Committees  of  the 
Council  continued  working  on  items  within  their 
competence  referred  to  them  by  the  Council. 

6  U.N.  docs.  S/842,  S/848  and  S/848/Add.  1,  S/918,  S/919. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conference 


Linguistics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
19  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Linguists 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris  July  19-24,  1948. 
The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Charles  C.  Fries,  Professor,  University  of  Michigan 

Delegates 

William  F.  Albright,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 
Herbert  Penzel,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  University 

of  Illinois 

The  International  Congresses  of  Linguists  have 
been  meeting  periodically  since  1928,  bringing 
together  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Fifth  Congress  was  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  August  28-September  2,  1939.  How- 
ever, upon  meeting,  the  delegates  decided  that  in 
view  of  the  critical  international  situation  the 
Congress  should  adjourn  immediately. 

The  principal  effort  of  the  Sixth  Congress  will 
be  devoted  to  general  morphology.  Among  the 
other  items  to  be  considered  will  be:  (1)  to  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  general  unification  of  termi- 
nology of  linguistics  throughout  the  world  ;  (2)  to 
institute  a  general  inquiry  on  the  state  of  research 
in  the  several  fields  of  linguistic  study;  (3)  to 
compile  a  linguistic  atlas  of  the  world;  (4)  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  statistics  in  linguistics ; 
and  (5)  to  study  the  present  state  of  development 
of  international  auxiliary  language  studies. 

Physical  Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  15 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Rehabilitation  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
London  July  23-26,  1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
Director  of  Athletics,  University  of  Chicago 

Delegates 

Robert  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Director  of  Athletics,  Yale  University 

Editor's  Note  :  The  Calendar  of  International  Meetings, 
which  usually  appears  in  the  Bulletin  in  the  first  issue  of 
each  month,  will  appear  in  the  August  8  issue. 
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Maj.  Bliss  P.  Sargeant,  Jr.,  Chief,  Troop  Informatio 
Education  Branch,  Office  of  Director  of  Milita 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

This  Congress,  sponsored  by  six  British  orgai 
zations  under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Educ 
tion,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  immediately  befo 
the  Olympic  Games.  The  program  of  the  Co 
gress  will  include  short  addresses  on  such  su 
jects  as  physical  education  in  schools,  the  trainii 
of  physical-education  teachers,  post-school  phy. 
cal  recreation,  rehabilitation  in  the  services  and 
civilian  life,  the  physical  education  of  hospit 
patients,  and  applied  physical  training  in  i 
dustry.  Demonstrations  of  various  aspects 
physical  education  by  school  children,  students 
physical-training  colleges,  members  of  you 
clubs,  and  members  of  the  services  will  also 
presented. 

Navigation  of  the  Danube 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July : 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  composite 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  attend  the  I 
ternational  Danube  Conference  to  be  held  in  B( 
grade  opening  on  July  30, 1948. 

Invitations  to  the  conference  were  extended  1 
Yugoslavia  as  the  host  government  to  the  Unit< 
States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  Union  of  Sovi 
Socialist  Republics,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  E 
mania,  Bulgaria,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociali 
Republic,  and  Austria. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Cavendish  W.  Cannon,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  a 
Plenipotentiary,  American  Embassy,  Belgrade 

Vice  Chairman 

Walter  A.  Radius,  Director,  Office  of  Transport  and  Co 
munications,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Francis  B.  Stevens,  Chief,  Division  of  Eastern  Europe 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
John   W.   Tuthill,   Inland   Transport  Adviser,   Office 

Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of  Sta 
Charles  I.  Bevans,  Treaty  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Legal  A 

viser,  Department  of  State 
John  C.  Campbell,   Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  N< 

York,  N.Y. 
Robert  G.  McCreary,  Leckie,  McCreary,  Schlitz  and  Hii 

lea,  Maritime  Lawyers,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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preservative,    Office   of   Military    Government,    United 

States  (Omous),  Berlin 
presentative,   United   States  Forces,  Austria    (Usfa), 

Vienna 
orge  A.  Mann,  Public  Affairs,  Overseas  Program  Staff, 

Office  of  International   Information,  Department  of 

State 
ederick    Strauss,    Chief,   European    Branch,   Office    of 

International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

^KETARIAT 

ecu  tire  Secretary 

thur  C.  Nagle,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

'hiiical  Secretary 

swell  Harway,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions, Department  of  State 

'**  Officer 

titer  H.  Dnstmann,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State 

eal  Officer 

a  F.  Jablonski,  Division  of  Finance,  Department  of 
State 

iguagc  Service  Officer 

meth  R.  Boyle,  Division  of  Language  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

yuments  Assistant 

ginia  E.  Sparks,  Division  of  Departmental  Personnel, 
Department  of  State 

erpreters 

nnette  Dastous,  Division  of  Language  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

?n  Gavrisheff,  Division  of  Language  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

xander  Logofet,  Division  of  Language  Services,  De- 
partment of  State 

nographic  Services 

lian  E.  Atland,  Division  of  Eastern  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

esa  Beach,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State 

Irey  C.  Kluczny,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  politi- 
cal affairs,  Department  of  State 

en  Perlman,  Office  of  Transport  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State 

omie  M.  Venable,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  polit- 
ical affairs,  Department  of  State 

dical  Histories 

Hie  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  21 
i  composition  of  the  United  States  Observer 
legation  to  the  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom 
1  Dominions  Official  Medical  Histories  Liaison 
mmittee  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Corpus  Christi 
liege,  Oxford,  England,  August  3-7, 1948.  The 
ierver  delegation  is  as  follows : 

lirtnnn 

»t.  John  Matthew  Bachulus,  M.C.,  U.S.N.,  Staff  Medical 
Officer  with  Commander  in  Chief  of  Naval  Forces, 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  London 

gusr  I,  1948 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Observer  Delegates 

Col.  Joseph  H.  McNinch,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
History  of  Army  Medical  Department  in  World  War 
II,  Director  of  Army  Medical  Library,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office,  Department  of  the  Army 

Dr.  Donald  O.  Wagner,  Chief  Historian,  Historical  Divi- 
sion, Army  Medical  Library,  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Department  of  the  Army 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  colla- 
boration in  the  preparation  of  the  official  medical 
histories  of  the  war.  A  previous  meeting  of  the 
Committee  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  September  1947. 

Anthropological  and  Ethnological  Sciences 

The  Department  of  State  announced  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Third  Session  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Anthropological  and 
Ethnological  Sciences  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  and  Tervueren,  Belgium,  August  15-23, 
1948.     The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
Northwestern  University 

Delegates 

Dr.  Wilton  Marion  Krogman,  Professor  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Ralph  Linton,  Sterling  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Yale 
University 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  enable  scien- 
tists to  submit  for  consideration  and  discussion  the 
results  of  their  research  relating  to  the  character- 
istics and  customs  of  races  and  peoples.  The  Sec- 
ond Session  of  the  Congress,  held  at  Copenhagen 
July  31-August  6, 1938,  appointed  six  special  com- 
mittees which  will  present  reports  to  the  forth- 
coming session  on  the  following  subjects :  the  or- 
ganization of  systematic  research  on  the  peoples 
and  cultures  of  the  circumpolar  regions ;  the  stand- 
ardization of  anthropological  methods;  the 
standardization  of  anthropological  and  ethno- 
logical terminology ;  the  position  of  anthropology 
and  ethnology  in  public  education ;  the  provisions 
by  various  governments  for  the  conservation  of 
aboriginal  peoples  whose  mode  of  life  is  of  scien- 
tific interest ;  and  the  problems  of  megalithic  cul- 
tures. The  general  scientific  subjects  to  be 
discussed  will  include  physical  anthropology,  the 
ethnology  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Arctic, 
Oceania,  and  the  Americas,  the  methods,  theories, 
and  history  of  ethnology,  and  linguistics. 

Geodesy  and  Geophysics 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  19 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Oslo  August  17-28,  1948.  The 
United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Chairman 

Walter  D.  Lambert,  Chief,  Section  of  Gravity  and  Astron- 
omy, United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Delegates 

Leason  H.  Adams,  Director,  Geophysical  Laboratory, 
Carnegie  Institution 

K.  Hilding  Beij,  Assistant  Director,  Hydraulics  Labora- 
tory, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce 

P'rancis  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief,  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce 

Waldo  E.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Geo- 
physical Union 

It  is  expected  that  approximately  31  countries 
will  be  represented  at  the  Assembly. 

The  purpose  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  is  to  ex- 
change scientific  information;  to  discuss  the 
rapidly  growing  importance  and  value  in  human 
endeavor  of  geodesy  and  geophysics;  to  promote 
international  cooperation  for  the  development  of 
natural  resources;  and  to  improve  geophysical 
methods  of  scientific  investigation  and  utility. 
The  agenda  for  the  meeting  will  include  the  pres- 
entation of  papers  on  such  subjects  as  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  influence  of  solar  activity  on  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  the  ionosphere,  magnetic  sur- 
veys and  instruments,  air-borne  magnetism,  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  and  aurora.  In  addition, 
reports  of  the  committees  appointed  at  the  Seventh 
General  Assembly  will  be  presented. 

The  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics is  one  of  the  component  unions  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  The 
Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  is  composed  of 
international  associations  concerned  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  seismology,  meteorology,  ter- 
restrial magnetism  and  electricity,  physical  ocean- 
ography, vulcanology,  and  scientific  hydrology. 

Geology 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  23 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Eighteenth  International  Geological  Con- 
gress scheduled  to  be  held  at  London,  August  25- 
September  1, 1948.  The  United  States  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 
Chairman 

Dr.  Eliot  Blackwelder,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology, 
Stanford  University,  and  Chairman,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Advisory  Committee,  Stanford  University 

Delegates 

Dr.  Leason  Heberling  Adams,  Director,  Geophysical  Labor- 
atory, Carnegie  Institution 

Dr.  James  Boyd,  Director,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

Dr.  Norman  Levi  Bowen,  Petrologist,  Carnegie  Institution 

Dr.  A.  F.  Buddington,  Professor  of  Geology,  Princeton 
University 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Dunbar,  Professor  of  Geology,  Yale  University 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Geologist,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Dr.  W.  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Geologist,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior 
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Dr.  J'ohn  F.   Marble,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Geolofl 

Time,  National  Research  Council 
Dr.  Louis  L.  Ray,  Geologist,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  E 

partment  of  the  Interior 

The  main  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  Congre 
will  be  to  exchange  scientific  information  on  and  11 
discuss  the  following  geological  subjects :  probleo 
of  geochemistry;  metasomatic  processes  in  met: 
morphism ;  rhythm  in  sedimentation ;  the  geolog 
cal  results  of  applied  geophysics;  the  geology  ■ 
petroleum;  the  geology,  paragenesis,  and  reserv 
of  the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc;  the  geology  of  si 
and  ocean  floors ;  the  Pliocene-Pleistocene  boUn< 
ary ;  f  aunal  and  floral  f  acies  and  zonal  correlatioi 
the  correlation  of  continental  vertebrate-bearir 
rocks ;  and  earth  movements  and  organic  evolutio 
Other  items  on  the  agenda  include  an  examinatic 
of  the  program  conducted  in  the  American  r 
publics  since  1940  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inte 
departmental  Committee  on  Scientific  ai 
Cultural  Cooperation  and  a  discussion  on  the  d 
sirability  of  forming  an  international  union  \ 
geology  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Internation 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  the  Co 
gress  a  number  of  excursions  to  points  of  intere 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  have  been  sche 
uled. 

John  Abbink  Appointed  to  Joint   Brazil-U.S. 
Technical  Commission 

John  Abbink  has  been  appointed  by  the  Pre* 
dent  as  Chairman,  with  the  personal  rank 
Minister,  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Joi 
Brazil-United  States  Technical  Commission 
which  the  Brazilian  and  the  United  States  Go 
ernments  are  cooperating  for  the  purpose  of  ma 
ing  a  study  of  Brazilian  resources  and  capaci 
for  economic  development. 

Mr.  Abbink  will  serve  as  Co-Chairman  with  t 
Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Section  of  the  Commissic 
The  Brazilian  and  United  States  Sections  w 
each  consist  of  three  members  who  will  be  assist* 
by  a  technical  staff  to  be  furnished  by  their  i 
spective  governments.  Other  members  of  ti 
United  States  Section  will  be  appointed  at  ; 
early  date,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  secti< 
will  arrive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  early  in  Septembf 

The  Commission  will  direct  its  attention  towa: 
an  analysis  of  (1)  Brazil's  natural  and  capit 
resources;  (2)  the  supply  of  labor,  particularly 
skilled  labor;  (3)  problems  in  fiscal  and  bankii 
fields;  (4)  problems  of  domestic  and  internation 
trade;  and  (5)  the  position  of  Brazil  in  the  wor 
economy. 

The  organization  of  this  Technical  Commissi! 
is  a  further  instance  of  the  cooperative  work  e 
couraged  by  the  United  States  Government 
assist  the  other  American  Republics  in  attainh 
the  comprehensive  development  of  their  resource 
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I. S. -Yugoslav  Claims  Settlement 


SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENTS 


Agreements  between  the  Government  of  the 
cited  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
eople's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  were  signed 
1  July  19  in  Washington,  D.  C.  One  agreement 
-ovides  for  settlement  for  American  property 
itionalized  in  Yugoslavia  and  other  outstanding 
jcuniary  claims  between  the  two  Governments, 
he  other  agreement  provides  for  settlement  of 
ie  lend-lease  accounts  and  for  pre-UNRRA  aid 
irn  ished  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  United  States, 
he  U.S.  Treasury  is  also  unblocking  Yugoslav 
sets  in  the  United  States. 

The  agreements  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
nited  States  by  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
tato,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
Kvia  by  Dr.  Obren  Blagojevic,  Deputy  Minister 
'  Finance. 

The  agreements  signed  on  July  19  are  the  result 
1  discussions  of  outstanding  financial  questions 
tween  the  two  Governments  which  began  at  the 
epartment  of  State  in  May  1947,  between  a  spe- 
al  Mission  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
presentatives  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Under  the  nationalization  agreement,  the  Yugo- 
av  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United 
ates  in  dollars  the  sum  of  17  million  dollars  in 
ill  settlement  for  American  property  national- 
ed  or  otherwise  taken  in  Yugoslavia  and  in  settle- 
ent  of  all  other  pecuniary  claims  of  the  United 
ates  Government  against  Yugoslavia,  except 
lose  under  lend-lease  and  pre-UNRRA  civilian 
lief,  which  are  settled  in  the  second  agreement. 
The  second  agreement,  to  settle  the  lend-lease  and 
•e-UxRRA  accounts,  provides  for  the  payment  by 
ugoslavia  to  the  United  States  of  45  million 
ugoslav  dinars.  These  dinars  will  be  used  by 
ie  United  States  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  acquisition 
:  Embassy  or  consular  property  and  for  other 
cal  uses.    Of  the  approximately  32  million  dol- 


lars in  lend-lease  aid  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  Yugoslavia,  the  great  majority  was  used 
in  the  war.  As  is  customary  in  the  settlement 
of  lend-lease  accounts,  no  charge  is  made  by  the 
United  States  for  materials  expended  in  winning 
the  war.  The  few  small  naval  vessels  loaned  to 
Yugoslavia  under  lend-lease  will  be  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

The  lend-lease  settlement  also  includes  the  re- 
solving of  several  minor  categories  of  claims, 
mostly  maritime  in  nature,  arising  from  the  war. 
These  include  such  items  as  the  hire  of  Yugoslav 
vessels  by  the  United  States  and  claims  arising 
from  collision  of  vessels  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  unfreezing  Yugo- 
slav assets  in  the  United  States  by  including 
Yugoslavia  in  general  license  53  issued  under 
Executive  Order  8389,  as  amended.  Included 
among  the  assets  unfrozen  is  gold  amounting  to 
almost  47  million  dollars  held  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia. 

The  agreement  concerning  compensation  for 
nationalization  covers  claims  of  individual  Ameri- 
can nationals  arising  from  nationalization  or  other 
taking  of  property  in  Yugoslavia  if  the  property 
was  owned  at  the  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  a  corporation,  by  an  individual  Ameri- 
can national  or  by  an  American  corporation  which 
was  owned  in  turn  by  individual  American  na- 
tionals at  least  to  the  extent  of  20  percent  of  any 
class  of  its  outstanding  securities. 

The  17  million  dollars  paid  to  the  United  States 
is  to  be  distributed  among  the  claimants  under 
procedures  which  Congress  will  be  requested  to 
establish. 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  provide  inter- 
change of  information  respecting  American  claims 
in  order  to  promote  substantial  equity  in  awards. 


■ 


►  "l 


AGREEMENT  REGARDING  PECUNIARY  CLAIMS 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
e  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
jgoslavia,  being  desirous  of  effecting  an  expeditious  and 
uitable  settlement  of  claims  of  the  United  States  of 
roeriea  and  of  its  nationals  against  Yugoslavia,  have 
Teed  upon  the  following  articles : 

ugusl   1,   1948 


Article  1 

(a)  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  agrees  to  pay,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to  accept, 
the  sum  of  $17,000,000  United  States  currency  in  full  set- 
tlement and  discharge  of  all  pecuniary  claims  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  against  the  Government 
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of  Yugoslavia,  other  than  those  arising  from  Lend-I/ease 
and  civilian  supplies  furnished  as  military  relief,  arising 
between  September  1,  1939  and  the  date  hereof,  and  in 
full  settlement  and  discharge  of  all  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia on  account  of  the  nationalization  and  other  taking 
by  Yugoslavia  of  property  and  of  rights  and  interests  in 
and  with  respect  to  property,  which  occurred  between 
September  1, 1939  and  the  date  hereof. 

(b)  Such  payment  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America  within  forty-five  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  Agreement. 

{c)  If,  upon  adjudication  made  by  the  agency  estab- 
lished or  otherwise  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  adjudicate  claims  settled  under  this 
Agreement,  it  is  found  that  the  sum  of  $17  million  pay- 
able by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  is  in  excess  of  the  total  sum 
of  the  claims  determined  to  be  valid,  exclusive  of  any 
interest  on  such  claims  for  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  payment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article,  plus  the  costs  of  adjudication,  if  any,  not  borne  by 
the  claimants,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  return  such  excess  amount 
to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

Article  2 

The  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  include 
those  respecting  property,  and  rights  and  interests  in 
and  with  respect  to  property,  which  at  the  time  of  na- 
tionalization or  other  taking  were : 

(a)  Directly  owned  by  an  individual  who  at  such  time 
was  a  national  of  the  United  States. 

(&)  Directly  owned  by  a  juridical  person  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  a  constituent  state 
or  other  political  entity  thereof,  twenty  percent  or  more 
of  any  class  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  which  were 
at  such  time  owned  by  individual  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  directly,  or  indirectly  through  interests  in  one 
or  more  juridical  persons  of  whatever  nationality,  or 
otherwise ;  or 

(c)  Indirectly  owned  by  an  individual  within  category 
(A)  above,  or  by  a  juridical  person  with  category  (B) 
above,  through  interests,  direct,  or  indirect  in  one  or 
more  juridical  persons  not  within  category  (B)  above,  or 
otherwise. 

Article  3 

The  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  do  not 
include  claims  of  individual  nationals  of  the  United  States 
who  did  not  possess  such  nationality  at  the  time  of  the 
nationalization  or  other  taking,  which  claims  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  compensation  by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia, 
either  by  direct  negotiations  between  that  Government  and 
the  respective  claimants  or  under  compensation  procedures 
prescribed  by  Yugoslav  law. 

Article  Jf 

(a)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  constitute  or  be 
construed  to  constitute  a  waiver  or  release  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  of  any  claims  it  or  any  Yugoslav  na- 
tional may  have  against  any  national  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Claimants  against  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
for  compensation  on  account  of  the  nationalization  or 
other  taking  of  enterprises,  whose  claims  with  respect  to 
such  nationalization  or  other  taking  are  claims  which  are 
fully  settled  and  discharged  by  this  Agreement,  receiving 
payment  out  of  the  funds  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  under  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  undertaken  to  hold  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  respective  successor  enterprises  estab- 
lished by  such  Government,  harmless  against,  and  to  have 


assumed,  all  debt  obligations,  including  guarantees,  of  i 
enterprises  of  which  such  claimants  were  formerly  t 
owners,  to  nationals  of  countries  other  than  Yugoslav 
valid  and  subsisting  as  of  the  date  hereof,  incurred  not  i 
the  benefit  of  such  enterprises,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  t 
owners  thereof;  but  such  assumption  and  undertakl 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  such  proportion  of  such  < 
ligations  as  such  claimants'  interests  in  such  enterprig. 
at  the  date  of  the  nationalization  or  other  taking  there- 
bore  to  the  total  ownership  interests  therein.  Debt  ol 
gations,  including  guarantees,  owing  to  nationals  of  cot 
tries  other  than  Yugoslavia,  incurred  prior  to  the  tii 
such  claimants  became  nationals  of  the  United  Stat 
shall  be  deemed  subject  to  such  assumption  and  und 
taking  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  such  obligations, 
eluding  guarantees,  were  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  su 
enterprises. 

(c)  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  recognizes  the  ob' 
gation  of  the  successor  enterprises  created  by  it  wi 
respect  to  debts  valid  under  Yugoslav  law  which  were 
curred  prior  to  the  nationalization  or  other  taking,  f 
the  benefit  of  the  enterprises  nationalized  or  otherwi 
taken,  provided,  however,  that  there  shall  be  deem 
fully  settled  and  discharged  all  debt  obligations  of  ent< 
prises,  nationalized  or  otherwise  taken,  owing  to  nation* 
of  the  United  States  whose  claims  against  the  Governme 
of  Yugoslavia  with  respect  to  the  nationalization  or  oth 
taking  of  such  enterprises  are  claims  which  are  fu) 
settled  and  discharged  by  this  agreement;  and  furth 
that  all  debt  obligations  of  such  enterprises  to  juridic 
persons  through  which  the  claims  of  such  claimants  a 
derived  shall  be  deemed  settled  and  discharged  in  t 
same  proportion  as  such  claimants'  interests  in  such  entt 
prises,  at  the  date  of  the  nationalization  or  other  taki 
thereof,  bore  to  the  total  ownership  interests  therein. 

Article  5 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  agrees  to  accord  to  n 
tionals  of  the  United  States  lawfully  continuing  to  hoi 
or  hereafter  acquiring  assets  in  Yugoslavia,  the  righ 
and  privileges  of  using  and  administering  such  asse 
and  the  income  therefrom  within  the  framework  of  £ 
controls   and   regulations   of   the   Government   of  Yug 
slavia,  on  conditions  not  less  favorable  than  the  righ 
and  privileges  accorded  to  nationals  of  Yugoslavia,  or 
any  other  country,  in  accordance  with  the  Convention 
Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  United  States 
America  and  the  Prince  of  Serbia,  signed  at  Belgrad 
October  2-14,  1881. 

Article  6 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  agrees  not  to  empl< 
or  to  permit  the  employment  of  trademarks,  and  compai 
names  and  trade  names  formerly  used  in  Yugoslavia  1 
enterprises,  now  nationalized,  which  were,  at  the  tin 
of  such  nationalization  substantially  owned,  directly  < 
indirectly,  by  nationals  of  the  United  States  to  the  extei 
that  such  trademarks,  company  names  and  trade  name 
are  counterparts  of  trademarks,  company  names  ai 
trade  names  used  elsewhere  than  in  Yugoslavia  by  tl 
former  American  owners  of  such  enterprises,  directly  ( 
through  subsidiaries,  or  by  their  authority ;  provide 
however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudii 
the  right  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  or  any  nation: 
thereof,  to  employ  such  trademarks,  company  names  ar 
trade  names  with  the  consent  of  the  former  owners  ( 
such  enterprises,  or  others  authorized  to  permit  the  us 
thereof.  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will  take  sue 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevei 
the  use  of  such  trademarks,  company  names  and  trac 
names  within  Yugoslavia,  except  with  such  consent  or  i 
connection  with  products  imported  into  Yugoslavia  wit 
respect  to  which  the  use  of  such  trademarks,  compar 
names  and  trade  names  is  permitted  by  or  on  behalf  ( 
the  former  owners  of  such  enterprises,  or  others  ai 
thorized  to  permit  the  use  thereof.    This  Agreement  dot 
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t  affect  in  any  way  the  rights,  if  any,  of  nationals  of 
e  United  States  with  respect  to  trademarks,  trade  names 
d  company  names  which  were  used  in  Yugoslavia  by 
tennises  which  have  been  taken  other  than  by  na- 
salization. 

Article  7 

Claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  for  war  dani- 
e  to  property  which  lias  not  been  nationalized  or  other- 
se  taken  prior  to  the  date  hereof  shall  be  treated  not 
ii  ably  than  those  of  nationals  of  Yugoslavia,  but 
no  event  less  favorably  than  those  of  the  nationals 
any  other  country. 

Article  8 

The  funds  payable  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  under  Article  1  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  dis- 
buted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
Ming  the  several  claimants,  respectively,  in  accordance 
th  such  methods  of  distribution  as  may  be  adopted  by 
e  Government  of  the  United  States.  Any  determinations 
th  respect  to  the  validity  or  amounts  of  individual 
r.ins  which  may  be  made  by  the  agency  established  or 
lierwise  designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  to  adjudicate  such  claims  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Article  9 

(a)  In  the  interest  of  an  equitable  distribution  by  the 
>vernment  of  the  United  States  among  the  several 
llmants  for  participation  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
I  Government  of  Yugoslavia  in  full  settlement  and 
scharge  of  claims  in  accordance  with  this  Agreement, 
e  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will,  upon  the  request  of 
e  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  extent 
Bible,  bearing  in  mind  the  wide-spread  destruction  of 
operty  and  books  and  records  in  Yugoslavia  caused  by 
e  war,  furnish  such  information,  including  certified 
pies  of  books,  records  or  other  documents,  as  may  be 
■BBsary  or  appropriate  to  support  or  refute,  in  whole 

in  part,  any  claim  for  participation  in  such  amount, 
id  to  the  same  end  will  permit,  in  a  manner  consistent 
ith  Yugoslav  law,  the  taking  of  depositions  of  such  wit- 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  Government  of  the 
aited  States. 

(ft)  In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  Government  of 
agoslavia  from  the  possible  assertion  through  third  coun- 
ies,  or  otherwise,  of  claims  falling  within  the  scope  of 
is  Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
ipply  to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  certified  copies 


of  such  formal  submissions  as  may  be  made  by  claimants 
to  such  agency  as  may  be  established  or  otherwise  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  adjudi- 
cate claims  to  participation  in  the  funds  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
and  of  the  corresponding  awards  of  such  agency  with  re- 
spect thereto.  A  certified  copy  of  each  such  submission 
and  award  will  he  supplied  to  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia within  a  reasonable  time  after  its  receipt  or  an- 
nouncement. Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  established  with  respect  to  proceedings  of  such  agency, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  further  agrees  to 
make  available  to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  upon  its 
request,  certified  copies  of  transcripts  of  any  proceedings 
before  such  agency  and  certified  copies  of  documents  sub- 
mitted to  such  agency  in  support  or  in  refutation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  claim  submitted  thereto  Subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations,  and  with  the  consent  of  such 
agency,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  may  file  briefs  as 
amicus  curiae  with  respect  to  any  specific  claims. 

Article  10 

(a)  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  shall  authorize  per- 
sons residing  in  Yugoslavia  who  are  legally  indebted  to  any 
individual,  firm,  or  governmental  agency  in  the  United 
States,  to  meet  such  indebtedness  on  maturity. 

(6)  To  the  extent  feasible,  considering  Yugoslav  for- 
eign exchange  resources  and  regulations,  and  when  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  shall  permit  the  use 
of  dollars  by,  or  provide  dollars  to  those  Yugoslav  resi- 
dents legally  owing  dollar  obligations  arising  from  com- 
mercial transactions  involving  goods  or  services. 

Article  11 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  agrees  to  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  applications  for  transfers  to  the 
United  States  of  deposits  in  banks  of  Yugoslavia  and  other 
similar  forms  of  capital  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  amounts  involved  are  small  but  which, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  are  of  substantial  impor- 
tance to  the  persons  requesting  the  transfers. 

Article  12 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  and  effect 
upon  the  date  of  signature. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized thereto  by  their  respective  Governments,  have 
signed  the  present  Agreement. 


I  ■/* 


AGREEMENT  REGARDING  SETTLEMENT  FOR  LEND-LEASE,  MILITARY  RELIEF,  AND  CLAIMS 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
le  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
ugoslavia  have  reached  an  understanding  regarding  a 
'ttlement  for  lend-lease,  for  the  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
>r  civilian  supplies  furnished  as  military  relief,  and  for 
ther  claims  of  each  Government  against  the  other  aris- 
ig  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  arriving  at  this 
nderstanding,  both  Governments  have  recognized  the 
•nefits  accruing  to  each  from  the  contributions  of  both 
»  the  defeat  of  their  common  enemies.  This  settlement 
i  complete  and  final  and  both  Governments  agree  that, 
icept  as  provided  in  this  Agreement,  no  further  benefits 
ill  be  sought  by  either  Government  from  the  other  as 
msideration  for  the  foregoing. 

1.  The  term  "lend-lease  article"  as  used  in  this  Agree- 
lent  means  any  article  transferred  by  the  Government  of 
tie  United  States  under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941: 

(a)  to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  or 

logusf   I,   7948 


(6)  to  any  other  government  and  retransf erred  to  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

2.  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  receives,  without 
qualification  as  to  disposition  or  use,  full  title  to  all  lend- 
lease  articles,  other  than  those  described  in  numbered 
paragraphs  3  and  4  below. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  recapture  any  lend-lease  articles  of  types  defined 
as  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  by  Proclama- 
tion Number  2776  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  26,  1948,  13  Federal  Register  1623, 
March  27,  1948,  which  are  held  by  the  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  on  the  date  on  which  notice  requesting  return 
is  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  indicated  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  exercise  generally  its  right  to  recapture 
such  articles.  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will  not 
retransfer  or  dispose  of  such  articles  to  any  third  country 
or  for  export  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 
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4.  To  the  extent  required  by  United  States  law,  vessels 
which  were  made  available  to  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia under  lend-lease  will  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  in  consideration  of 
supplies  and  services  received  as  lend-lease,  in  consider- 
ation of  its  obligation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  civilian  supplies  received  as  military  relief, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Agreement,  will  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  45,000,000  Yugoslav  dinars,  by  either 
of  the  methods  designated  in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (6) 
below,  or  any  combination  thereof,  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States : 

(a)  By  delivery  of  title  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  such  real  property  and  improvements  to  real 
property  in  Yugoslavia  for  diplomatic  or  consular  pur- 
poses, as  may  be  selected  and  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments,  at  values  or  prices  to  be 
agreed  between  the  two  Governments; 

(&)  By  providing  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Yugo- 
slav currency  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  such  real 
property  and  improvements  to  real  property  in  Yugoslavia 
for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes  or  for  such  other  ex- 
penses of  United  States  diplomatic  or  consular  missions, 
excepting  the  purchase  of  commodities  for  export,  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  desire.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  agrees  that  with  respect  to  the 
Yugoslav  dinars  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia as  above,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will  grant 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  privileges  and  rates 
of  conversion,  in  the  event  of  any  future  currency  conver- 
sion, no  less  favorable  than  those  granted  generally  to 
nationals  of  Yugoslavia  and  in  no  event  less  favorable  than 
those  granted  to  the  Government  of  any  third  country. 
The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  agrees  that,  should  any 
future  currency  conversion  nevertheless  result  in  inequity 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  any 
amount  of  such  Yugoslav  dinars,  the  privileges  and  rates 
of  conversion  to  be  applied  to  such  amount  of  Yugoslav 
dinars  shall  be  subject  to  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

6.  In  reference  to  numbered  paragraph  5  above,  in  case 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  acquire 
any  property  located  in  Yugoslavia,  real  or  personal, 
tangible  or  intangible,  except  for  export,  or  to  furnish  any 
property  so  located,  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will  at 
any  time  or  times,  as  requested  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  enter  into  negotiations,  and  use  its  best 
efforts  consistent  with  public  policy,  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  whereby  there 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  properties,  improvements,  or  furnishings  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  desires  or  its  representa- 
tives have  selected.  Representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  at  their  discretion  conduct  dis- 
cussions directly  with  owners  of  property  or  with  contrac- 
tors for  improvements  or  furnishings  as  to  fair  terms  and 
prices  prior  to  the  delivery  of  such  property  or  improve- 
ments or  furnishings  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  will  process  the  claims 
described  in  the  following  subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  and  will  discharge  the  liability  with  respect  there- 
to of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  indi- 
viduals, firms,  and  corporations  against  whom  such  claims 
are  asserted : 

(a)  Claims  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  respecting  which  the  ultimate  liability  is  that 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  arising  from 
maritime  incidents  or  transactions  occurring  on  or  after 
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April  6,  1941  and  prior  to  July  1,  194«,  asserted  in  COM 
of  Yugoslavia  or  asserted  anywhere  by  individuals,  fin 
and  corporations,  nationals  of  Yugoslavia  at  the  time  : 
the  eyent  giving  rise  to  the  claims. 

(6)  Claims  of  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  dor1 
ciled  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  time  of  the  use  or  infringenw 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  against  the  Government  of  ti 
United  States,  its  contractors  or  subcontractors,  for  roy 
ties  under  contracts  for  the  use  of  inventions,  patented 
unpatented,  or  for  infringement  of  patent  rights,  in  <v 
nection  with  war  production  carried  on  or  contracted  1 
on  or  after  April  6,  1941  and  prior  to  July  1,  1940  by  t 
Government  of  the  United  States,  its  contractors  or  si 
contractors. 

(c)  Claims  of  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  doi 
ciled  in  Yugoslavia  at  the  time  of  the  event  giving  rise 
the  claim  against  the  Government  of  the  United  Stal 
arising  out  of  the  requisitioning  on  or  after  April  0,  19 
and  prior  to  July  1,  1940  for  use  in  the  war  program 
property  located  in  the  United  States  in  which  t 
claimant  asserts  an  interest. 

(d)  Claims,  whether  contractual  or  noncontractual, 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  domiciled  in  Yuj 
slavia  at  the  time  of  the  event  giving  rise  to  the  clai 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  its  agen 
employees,  and  military  personnel,  arising  out  of  any  a 
or  omission  of  its  agents,  employees,  and  military  p< 
sonnel,  both  line-of-duty  and  non-line-of-duty,  occurri: 
on  or  after  April  6, 1941  and  prior  to  July  1, 1946. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Go 
ernment  of  Yugoslavia,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
this  Agreement,  mutually  waive  all  claims  of  each  again 
the  other,  and  against  agents,  employees,  and  milita 
personnel  of  the  other,  described  in  the  following  su 
paragraphs  (a),  (&),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  : 

(a)  Claims  arising  out  of  lend-lease. 
(&)   Claims  arising  out  of  military  relief. 

(c)  Claims  arising  out  of  the  procurement  or  furnishit 
of  supplies  and  services  through  any  other  arrangemen 
on  or  after  April  6,  1941  and  prior  to  July  1,  1946,  othi 
than  claims  of  Yugoslav  nationals  for  services  performs 
for  the  United  States  Forces  while  in  the  custody  of  su( 
Forces  and  represented  by  military  payment  orders  < 
certificates  of  credit  balances  issued  by  such  Forces. 

(d)  Claims  arising  out  of  the  billeting  of  personnel  c 
or  after  April  6,  1941  and  prior  to  July  1,  1946. 

(e)  Claims  arising  out  of  maritime  collisions  and  otic 
ocean  shipping  incidents  and  transactions  occurring  on  < 
after  April  6  1941  and  prior  to  July  1,  1946. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  affects  the  obligation  < 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  under  Article  IV  of  tb 
Preliminary  Agreement  of  July  24,  1942. 

10.  To  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  Agreemer 
are  inconsistent  with  those  contained  in  any  previou 
agreement,  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  prevai 

11.  This  Agreement  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  c 
signature. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  ai 
thorized  thereto  by  their  respective  Governments,  hav 
signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  language,  at  Washing 
ton  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1948. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 

George  C.  Marshall 

Secretary  of  State 

For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  o 
Yugoslavia : 

Obren  Blagojevic 
Deputy  Minister  of  Finance 
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Third  Currency  Reform  Law  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  OMGUS  June  26] 

The  military  governors  of  the  American, 
French,  and  British  zones  announced  at  1300  hours 
oday  (26  June  1948)  the  third  law  for  the  reform 
)f  the  currency. 

As  is  already  known,  the  first  law  for  the  reform 
>f  the  currency  was  announced  on  18  June; x  and 
ond  law,  which  did  not  affect  the  public  di- 
tvtly.  but  which  authorized  the  Bank  Deutscher 
iiender  to  issue  currency  and  limited  the  maxi- 
mun  amount  of  currency  which  could  be  issued, 
ras  announced  on  21  June. 

The  third  law.  which  goes  into  effect  at  midnight 
n  June  26,  sets  the  rate  and  conditions  for  the  ex- 
hange  of  old  money  for  new  and  also  prescribes 
rhat  must  be  done  about  old  debts,  contracts,  wage 
rales,  social  insurance,  other  forms  of  insurance, 
t  cetera,  now  that  new  currency  has  been  issued. 

In  the  explanation  of  Law  Three  which  follows, 
lie  term  "old  money  credit  balances"  (Altgeld- 
uthalen)  will  be  understood  to  mean  the  sum  of 
ash  surrendered  and  deposits  reported  during  the 
ast  week  by  individuals  and  family  heads  on  form 
i  and  by  enterprises  on  form  B. 

Law  Three  is  long  and  complicated  and  is  al- 
;ady  supplemented  by  three  "administrative  reg- 
lations",  but  the  following  summary  covers  the 
lost  important  points  affecting  the  vast  majority 
f  the  population : 

1. .Conversion-  Rate:  In  principle,  old  money 
•edit  balances  (which  by  definition  include  sur- 
mdered  cash)  reported  on  forms  A  or  B  will  be 
>nverted  into  deutsche  marks  at  the  rate  of  one 
Butsche  mark  for  every  10  old  marks.  However 
ie  law  provides  for  investigation  of  all  but  a  mini- 
um amount  (as  explained  under  4)  before  any 
■version  takes  place. 

2.  Free  and  Blocked  Accounts:  One  half  of 
ie  deutsche  marks  after  conversion  will  be  credits 
1  a  "free  deutsche  mark  account"  (Freikonto) 
id  the  other  half  will  go  into  a  "blocked  deutsche 
ark  account"  (Festkonto). 

Money  in  the  Freikontos  may  be  withdrawn  and 
ed  as  soon  as  the  financial  institutions  involved 
ive  completed  the  necessary  clerical  work. 
Military  Government  will  issue  further  regula- 
>ns  concerning  the  money  in  the  Festkontos 
ithin  90  days.  The  law  makes  no  promises  or 
edictions  as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  Fest- 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  on 
Berlin  Situation 

[Released  to  the  press  July  21] 

I  can  merely  say  at  this  time  that  our  posi- 
tion I  think  is  well  understood.  We  will  not 
be  coerced  or  intimidated  in  any  way  in  our 
procedures  under  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties that  we  have  in  Berlin  and  generally  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  we  will  proceed 
to  invoke  every  possible  resource  of  negotia- 
tion and  diplomatic  procedure  to  reach  an 
acceptable  solution  to  avoid  the  tragedy  of 
war  for  the  world.  But  I  repeat  again,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  coerced. 


kontos.  They  will  be  released  as  and  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit,  except  for  those  balances 
that  the  tax  authorities  have  found  to  be  of  illegal 
origin. 

3.  Possible  Additional  Claim  :  In  addition  to 
the  conversion  of  one  deutsche  mark  for  ten  old 
marks,  the  law  provides  that  holders  of  the  old 
money  credit  balance  may  at  some  future  time  be 
granted  a  further  claim  of  a  maximum  of  one 
deutsche  mark  for  every  ten  old  marks. 

Military  Government  will  decide  in  what 
amount  and  in  what  manner  this  claim  may  be 
granted  but  only  after  considering  the  views  of  the 
competent  German  legislative  bodies.  The  law 
does  not  suggest  any  of  the  forms  this  additional 
payment  might  take. 

4.  Clearance  by  Tax  Office:  The  currency- 
reform  laws  have  been  carefully  designed  to  catch 
speculators  and  profiteers.  As  is  already  known, 
one  copy  each  of  form  A  and  form  B  has  been  sent 
on  to  the  appropriate  tax  office.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  examination  of  these  forms  in  the  tax 
office  will  take  a  considerable  time.  Therefore 
Law  Three  provides  that  in  the  case  of  individuals 
or  families  who  have  reported  on  a  single  form  A, 
5,000  reichsmarks  of  the  total  amount  of  the  old' 
money  credit  balance  will  be  released  for  conver- 
sion immediately  without  clearance  by  the  tax 
office. 

In  the  case  of  tradesmen  or  members  of  a  pro- 
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1  Bulletin  of  June  27, 1948,  p.  835. 
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fession,  the  amount  which  can  be  converted  im- 
mediately will  be  increased  to  10,000  reichsmarks, 
if  the  applicant  produces  a  "provisional  clearance 
certificate"  from  the  tax  office. 

In  the  case  of  enterprises,  the  total  amount  of 
the  old  money  credit  balance  reported  on  form  B 
will  be  released  for  immediate  conversion  if  a 
provisional  clearance  certificate  is  obtained  from 
the  tax  office.  A  certificate  from  the  labor  office 
or  a  wage-tax  declaration  indicating  that  the  en- 
terprise employs  at  least  20  persons  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  provisional  clearance  certif- 
icate from  the  tax  office. 

Thus  an  adequate  supply  of  money  will  be  avail- 
able immediately  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of 
all  citizens  and  keep  trade  and  industry  going,  and 
a  bottleneck  at  the  tax  office  will  be  avoided. 

Under  the  above  procedure,  the  tax  office  is  also 
enabled  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  illegal  earn- 
ings, since  the  Festkontos  will  not  be  released  un- 
til the  tax-office  investigations  are  complete,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  Festkontos  are 
released  in  principle  by  Military  Government  de- 
cision. Also,  no  old  money  credit  balance  which 
is  not  converted  immediately  under  the  above  pro- 
visions can  be  converted  before  final  tax-office  ap- 
proval is  given. 

5.  Investigation  by  Tax  Office  :  The  tax  office 
will  investigate  on  the  basis  of  the  forms  A  and 
B  which  have  been  submitted  whether  all  taxes 
due  have  been  paid.  Unless  otherwise  provided 
in  Law  Three  or  regulations  made  thereunder  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  tax  laws  (Reichsabga- 
benordnung)  will  apply.  If  tax  evasions  or  illegal 
transactions  are  discovered,  a  reichsmarks  fine 
will  be  imposed.  Where  the  tax  evasion  is  related 
to  illegal  transactions,  the  fine  will  be  so  calculated 
as  to  amount,  together  with  the  amount  of  tax  due, 
to  a  sum  at  least  equal  in  reichsmarks  to  the 
amount  gained  by  the  offender  in  the  illegal  trans- 
actions. In  other  words,  the  tax  office  is  in  posi- 
tion to  wipe  out  any  profit  made  by  illegal  deal- 
ings. In  cases. where  reichsmark  balances  do  not 
cover  back  taxes  and  fines,  payment  must  be  made 
in  deutsche  marks  at  the  rate  of  one  to  ten  or  out 
of  other  property  of  the  offender. 

6.  Deductions  for  Deutsche  Marks  Already 
Issued:  The  60  deutsche  marks  per  capita  which 
has  already  been  given  out  in  cash  and  credit  to 
each  member  of  the  population  must  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  one-f or-ten  conversion  provided  for 
in  Law  Three.  That  is,  each  person  who  has  al- 
ready drawn  40  deutsche  marks  and  received  the 
right  to  obtain  another  20  deutsche  marks  later  on 
is  considered  to  have  used  up  the  first  540  reichs- 
marks in  his  old  money  credit  balance.  (The 
figure  here  is  540  instead  of  600  since  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  60  reichsmarks  handed  in  in  cash 
at  the  time  the  60  deutsche  marks  per  capita  were 
given  or  credited  in  exchange.) 

=  This  in  effect  means  that  those  persons  who  have 
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old  money  credit  balances  of  more  than  540  marks 
per  person  have  not  been  given  the  more  favorable 
exchange  rate  which  is  reserved  for  persons  who 
have  really  small  holdings  of  money. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  above  deduction 
is  applied:  Suppose  that  a  family  of  five  has 
reported  on  its  form  A  an  old  money  credit  balance 
of  10,000  reichsmarks.  Five  hundred  forty  marks 
must  be  deducted  for  each  member  of  the  family 
leaving  a  total  of  7,300  reichsmarks.  But  onlj 
5,000  of  this  can  be  converted  immediately.  Thi< 
conversion  yields  500  deutsche  marks,  of  whict 
250  go  into  the  family's  Freikonto  available  foi 
immediate  use,  while  the  other  250  deutsche  mark' 
go  into  the  family's  Festkonto.  The  remaining 
2,300  reichsmarks  can  be  converted  in  the  sam< 
manner  after  final  clearance  by  the  tax  office. 

Similarly,  the  old  money  credit  balance  of  enter 
prises  will  be  reduced  by  10  reichsmarks  for  ever 
deutsche  mark  which  has  already  been  released  U 
these  enterprises  as  a  temporary  assistance.  Thui 
an  enterprise  with  100  workers  which  has  already 
received  6,000  deutsche  marks  (60  per  worker) 
would  have  its  old  money  credit  balance  reducec 
by  60,000  reichsmarks. 

7.  Unreported  Credit  Balances:  Old  cur 
rency  credit  balances  which  were  not  reported  oi 
form  A  or  B  by  26  June  as  provided  in  Currency 
Reform  Law  No.  1  cannot  be  converted.  How 
ever,  special  provision  is  made  for  prisoners  of  wai 
who  have  recently  returned  or  who  will  be  return 
ing  in  the  near  future  and  for  some  other  excep 
tional  cases. 

8.  Old  Currency  Credit  Balances  Which  ari 
not  Convertible:  The  old  currency  credit  bal 
ances  of  all  governmental  agencies,  the  railway 
and  postal  administrations,  the  Nsdap,  the  Reich 
the  Reichsbank,  et  cetera,  will  not  be  converted 
In  other  words,  the  reichsmark  accounts  of  thes 
agencies  will  be  wiped  out.  A  reasonable  one-tin* 
payment  of  new  currency  will  be  made  to  govern 
mental  agencies  to  start  their  operations.  Th 
funds  of  the  occupying  powers,  including  th 
reichsmarks  collected  for  food  imports,  will  als< 
receive  this  treatment. 

9.  Debts:  In  general,  reichsmark  debts  whic) 
were  still  unpaid  on  21  June  will  be  settled  by  th 
debtor  paying  to  the  creditor  one  deutsche  marl 
for  every  10  reichsmarks  due.  Should  any  addi 
tional  ciaim  be  allowed  to  holders  of  old  mone; 
credit  balances  {Altgeldguthaben) ,  creditors  wil 
be  treated  accordingly.  Forthcoming  Genua 
legislation  on  equalization  of  burdens  is  expecte* 
to  take  care  of  cases  where  the  debtor  makes 
profit  by  virtue  of  the  conversion  of  his  debt  fror 
reichsmarks  to  deutsche  marks.  The  followin. 
reichsmark  obligations,  however,  will  be  settle 
by  the  debtor  paying  to  the  creditor  one  deutsch 
mark  for  each  reichsmark  due: 

(a)  Wages  and  salaries,  rentals,  annuities,  per 
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ions,  and  other  recurrent  payments  coming  due 
iter  20  June  1948; 

(b)  Obligations  arising  out  of  contracts  for  the 
nrchase  of  goods  or  services  insofar  as  the  con- 
rmcts  were  not  fulfilled  before  21  June  1948 ; 

(c)  Certain  obligations  arising  out  of  settle- 
ments between  partners,  coheirs,  married  persons, 
lvoived  persons,  and  parents  and  children; 

(d)  All  reichsmark  obligations  incurred  on  19 
ml  20  June  1948. 

Liiy  person  liable  for  a  money  debt  under  the  pro- 
isions  of  (b)  above  may,  with  certain  exceptions, 
ltlnlraw  from  the  contract  at  any  time  before 
1  July  1948. 

10.  Debtors'  Relief  :  The  law  provides  that  the 
tarts  can  order  postponement  or  reduction  of 
ebts  which  the  debtor  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
eeted  to  pay  on  the  date  due.  However,  wages 
rid  salaries  falling  due  after  20  May  1948  may 
ot  be  reduced  or  postponed  under  the  above  pro- 
isions. 

11.  Mortgage  Bonds:  Mortgage  bonds,  agricul- 
lral  mortgage  bonds,  municipal  bonds,  and  other 
rtificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  mortgage 
inks,  institutions  for  municipal  credit,  ship-mort- 
ige  banks,  and  sinking-fund  institutions  will  be 
inverted  by  substituting  one  deutsche  mark  for 
•ery  10  reichsmarks  or  gold  marks. 

12.  Social  Insurance  :  The  law  states  that  the 
iform  of  social  insurance  shall  be  the  respon- 
bility  of  German  legislative  bodies.  Pending 
ich  reform,  social-insurance  payments  will  for 
ie  time  being  be  made  in  the  same  nominal 
nount  in  deutsche  marks  as  was  previously  re- 
lired  in  reichsmarks.  Land  governments  may 
ter  social-insurance  payments  and  contributions 
itil  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  by  German 
jislative  bodies. 

13.  Insurance  Other  Than  Social  Insurance  : 
be  paid-in  value  of  life-insurance  policies  or  in- 
rance  contracts  will  be  scaled  down  on  the  basis 

one  for  ten  like  other  private  debts.    In  view 
the  nature  of  insurance  this  does  not  mean  an 
itomatic  reduction  in  future  benefits  of  as  much 
90  percent. 

14.  Adaptation  of  Labor  and  Civil  Service 
egislation  :  Employment  contracts  entered  into 
fore  21  June  1948  which,  in  accordance  with 
isting  provisions  or  agreements,  may  be  termi- 
ted  only  after  30  September  1948,  may  never- 
eless  be  terminated  by  six  weeks'  notice  expiring 
i  the  day  falling  midway  between  the  earliest 
rmissible  date  for  giving  notice  under  the  con- 
ict  and  30  September  1948,  but  in  any  case  not 
tar  than  31  March  1949.  If  the  agreed  salary 
lounts  to  more  than  800  reichsmarks  per  month, 
e  employment  contract  may  be  terminated  by 
ur  weeks'  notice  expiring  30  September  1948. 
'gust  I,   J948 
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The  Law  also  gives  authority  to  (1)  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Bizonal  Economic  Adminis- 
tration, (2)  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender,  and  (3) 
the  Land  governments  to  take  such  measures  in  the 
held  of  civil  service  law,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  pay  and  allowances,  as  may  appear  to  themriec- 
essary  to  stabilize  the  currency  and  public  finances. 
This  amounts  to  broad  authority  to  adjust  pay  and 
allowances  and  certain  other  working  conditions 
of  practically  all  civil  servants,  including  railway 
and  postal  employes,  in  the  three  Western  Zones. 
This  special  authority  will  expire  31  March  1949. 

15.  Prohibition  of  Budgetary  Deficits:  Al- 
though reichsmark  balances  of  public  authorities 
were  wiped  out  without  conversion,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  expenditures  of  public  authorities  must 
be  covered  by  current  incomes.  Procurement  of 
necessary  funds  by  borrowing  will  be  lawful  only 
to  the  extent  that  loans  are  covered  by  anticipated 
future  revenues.  Military  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  intervene  in  budgetary  matters 
if  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  is  imperiled. 

16.  Equalization  of  Burdens:  The  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  equalization  of  burdens 
arising  out  of  inflation  and  currency  reform  will 
be  provided  by  means  of  special  levies  on  property, 
the  receipts  from  which  will  be  paid  to  an  equaliza- 
tion fund  outside  the  budget.  Further  provisions 
for  the  equalization  of  burdens  are  to  be  made  in 
German  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  31  December 
1948,  as  called  for  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  cur- 
rency-reform law. 

17.  Penal  Provisions  :  Prison  terms  of  up  to  five 
years-  and  fines  of  up  to  50,000  deutsche  marks,  or 
both,  are  provided  for  persons  wilfully  violating 
this  law. 

18.  Date  Effective:  This  law  will  come  into 
force  on  27  June  1948. 

Settlement  of  Lend-Lease  and  Reciprocal-Aid 
Accounts  in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  have 
reached  agreement  regarding  settlement  of  lend- 
lease  and  reciprocal-aid  accounts  and  certain  fi- 
nancial claims  of  each  Government  against  the 
other.1  This  agreement  modifies  and  supplements 
the  specific  agreements  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments signed  on  March  27,  1946,  which  imple- 
mented the  joint  statement  of  December  6,  1945 
regarding  settlement  for  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid^ 
surplus  war  property,  and  claims.2 


'For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  566  of  July  15, 1948. 

2  .Bulletin  of  Apr.  7, 1946,  p.  581,  and  Dee.  9, 1945,  p.  905. 
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Reference  Materials  to  U.S.  Licensed  Newspapers  in  Germany 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
SALTZMAN  AND  WILLIAM   BENTON 


July  6, 1948 
Dear  Mr.  Saltzman: 

I've  been  in  touch  with  the  United  States  dele- 
gates who  shared  with  me  the  responsibility  of 
representing  our  country  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva 
this  spring.  We  have  developed  a  project  on  which 
we  should  like  to  have  your  advice  and  assistance. 

Those  members  of  our  delegation  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany 
were  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  U.S.  licensed  newspapers  in  their 
earnest  efforts  to  create  a  free  German  press.  One 
of  these  problems  is  lack  of  reference  materials. 

Mr.  Harry  Martin,  President  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  who  was  one  of  our  U.S.  Dele- 
gates, reported  as  follows:  "Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  editors  and  their  staffs  said  to  me  that 
the  lack  of  suitable  reference  books  is  their  great- 
est single  handicap.  The  only  such  books  left  to 
our  friends  of  the  German  press  today  are  those 
which  were  so  badly  doctored  by  the  Nazis  that 
they  are  no  longer  serviceable  or  dependable." 

Since  these  German  newspapers  do  not  have  the 
foreign  exchange  to  buy  reliable  reference  works  I 
have  undertaken  to  provide,  without  charge,  fifty- 
one  sets  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  this 
purpose. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  proposed  gift  are 
the  other  five  U.S.  Delegates  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference: Mr.  Sevellon  Brown,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Providence  Journal  and  president  of 
the  American  Press  Institute ;  Mr.  Erwin  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors ;  Professor  Zechariah  Cliaf ee,  Jr.  of  Harvard 
University;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Houston  Post ;  and  Mr.  Harry 
Martin  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Our  delegates  were  again  impressed  at  Geneva 
with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be 
fully  realized  in  the  absence  of  adequate  facilities. 
In  their  official  report  they  stated :  "Effective  free- 
dom of  information — with  all  that  it  connotes  for 
the  democratic  way  of  life — is  impossible  on  both 
the  national  and  international  planes  in  the  case 
of  countries  suffering  from  crippling  deficiencies 
in  the  sinews  of  communication."  This  reference 
book  project  is  a  token  of  their  belief. 
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The  fifty-one  sets  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica are  intended  one  each  for  the  forty-nine  li- 
cense  dnewspapers  in  the  U.  S.  Zone;  one  for  Dexa 
the  U.S.  sponsored  news  agency  in  our  zone;  and 
one  for  the  U.S.  sponsored  news  agency  in  Austria. 
I  am  attaching  a  list  of  forty-nine  newspapers 
which  was  currently  available  this  spring.  It  i:- 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  changes  sinci 
then,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  adjustments. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
proposal,  and  if  you  are  agreeable  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  or  Omgus  make  the  distribution. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  Benton, 

Publisher 

July  16, 1948 
Dear  Mr.  Benton  : 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  your  letter  of  July  6, 
1948,  describing  the  generous  project  which  you 
have  undertaken  in  association  with  your  fellow- 
delegates  to  the  recent  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva. 

Your  proposal  to  provide  51  sets  of  a  reliable 
and  universally  acceptable  reference  work  such  as 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  the  use  of  jour- 
nalists in  Germany  and  Austria  will  meet  a  need 
keenly  felt  by  men  now  striving  against  great 
handicaps  to  develop  a  democratic  press  in  those 
countries.  It  will  contribute  materially  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  basic  reorientation  objective  of 
our  occupation  policy.  This  is  a  heartening  ex- 
ample of  how  public-spirited  citizens  in  their 
private  capacities  can  supplement  and  strengthen 
important  overseas  programs  of  our  Government 
which  are  conducted  with  the  necessarily  limited 
public  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  In  a  wider 
sense,  your  project  serves  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cere devotion  of  the  American  people  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  information,  which  underlies 
the  public  statements  of  our  official  representatives 
at  international  gatherings. 

I  am  referring  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  their  guidance  in  ar- 
ranging to  receive  this  handsome  gift  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  occupied  areas  under  their  jurisdiction. 
It  is  noted  in  this  connection  that  adjustments  will 
be  feasible  to  accord  with  any  changed  circum- 
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fences  since  your  tentative  list  of  appropriate  re- 
pients  was  compiled. 

The  Department  of  State  is  deeply  gratified  to 
i  informed  of  this  project  and  confidently  believes 
at  it  will  have  the  great  and  continuing  results 
[rich  you  and  your  associates  seek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Saltzman 

Assistant  Secretary 

U.S.  Zone  Licensed  Newspapers 

porta: 

aenkische  Landeszeitung,  Ansbach  ;  Main  Echo,  Aschaf- 
lburg ;  Schwaebische  Landeszeitung,  Augsburg ;  Suedost- 
lrier,  Bad  Reiehenball ;  Fraenkischer  Tag,  Bamberg; 
aenkische  Presse,  Bayreuth ;  Neue  Presse,  Coburg; 
)chland  Bote,  Ganniseh-Partenkirchen ;  Frankenpost, 
»f ;  Donau  Kurier,  Ingolstadt ;  Der  Allgaeurer,  Kempten  ; 
ir  Post,  Landshut ;  Muenchner  Merkur,  Munich ;  Sued- 
atsche  Zeitung,  Munich;  Nuernberger  Naehrichten, 
iremberg;  Passauer  Neue  Presse,  Passau;  Mittel- 
yerische  Zeitung,  Regensburg;  G'berbayerisches  Volks- 
itt,  Rosenheim  ;  Der  Volkswille,  Schweinfurt ;  Der  Neue 
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Tag,  Weicien;  Main  Post,  Wuerzburg;  Niederbayerische 
Naehrichten,  Straubing. 

Hesse: 

Darmstaedter  Echo,  Darmstadt;  Frankfurter  Neue  Presse, 
Frankfurt;  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Frankfurt;  Fuldaer 
Volkzeitung,  Fulda ;  Giessener  Freie  Presse,  Giessen; 
Hessische  Naehrichten,  Kassel;  Kasseler  Zeitung,  Kassel; 
Offenbach  Post,  Offenbach;  Marburger  Presse,  Marburg; 
Wetzlarer  Neue  Zeitung,  Wetzlar;  Wiesbadener  Kurier. 
Wiesbaden ;  Werra  Rundschau,  Eschuege. 

Wuerttemberg-Baden: 

Neue  Wuerttembergische  Zeitung,  Goeppingen;  Rhein 
Neckar  Zeitung,  Heidelberg;  Heilbronner  Stimme,  Heil- 
bronn;  Badische  Neueste  Naehrichten,  Karlsruhe;  Der 
Mannheimer  Morgen,  Mannheim;  Sueddeutsehe  All- 
gemeine,  Pforzheim;  Das  Wuerttembergische  Zeit  Echo, 
Schwaebisch-Hall ;  Stuttgarter  Naehrichten,  Stuttgart; 
Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Stuttgart ;  Fraenkische  Naehrichten, 
Tauberbischofsheim ;  Schwaebische  Donau  Zeitung,  Ulm. 

Berlin: 

Der  Tagesspiegel,  Berlin ;  Der  Abend,  Berlin. 

Bremen: 

Weser  Kurier,  Bremen ;  Nordsee  Zeitung,  Bremerhaven. 
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ungary  Assures  U.S.  That  Its  Citizens  Are  Not  Restricted  in 
stening  to  Voice  of  America 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND  HUNGARY 


[Released  to  the  press  July  22] 

July  W,  19Jf8 
Ihe  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
d  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Legation's 
be  No.  3330/1948  of  July  14,  1948,  concerning  a 
tent  statement  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ite  for  Public  Affairs  regarding  persons  in 
ingary  who  listen  to  "Voice  of  America"  broad- 
its.1 

rhe  Secretary  of  State  -welcomes  particularly 
5  statement,  in  the  note  under  reference,  that 
:re  are  no  legal  or  police  restrictions  in  Hungary 
linst  any  citizens  listening  to  American  broad- 
its  and  that  no  one  has  been  persecuted  or  ar- 
ted  there  for  listening  to  American  or  any  other 
>adcasts.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
convinced  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  be 
rmitted  to  obtain  news  from  a  multiplicity  of 
irees  both  within  and  outside  their  national 
mdaries,  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
ves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  information 
:y  read  or  hear. 

Vs  the  United  States  Delegation  emphasized  at 
!  recent  conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
Geneva,  "Freedom  to  Listen"  has  become  a  car- 
lal  requirement  in  the  modern  world.  The  Gov- 
iment  of  the  United  States  is  led  to  assume, 
m  the  Legation's  statement,  that  the  Hungarian 
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Government  intends  to  give  effect  to  this  principle. 
The  American  public  had  gained  a  contrary  im- 
pression regarding  the  Hungarian  Government's 
attitude  on  this  point,  not  only  from  reports  re- 
ceived from  Hungary  but  also  from  the  tenor  of 
statements  appearing  in  the  Hungarian  press  it- 
self. The  Secretary  of  State  therefore  welcomes 
the  Legation's  affirmation  that  these  impressions 
are  unfounded. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  notes  the  Legation's 
categoric  denial  of  recent  articles  in  American 
newspapers  including  a  report  alleging  that  col- 
lectivization of  land  in  Hungary  is  imminent  and, 
in  this  connection  further,  the  Legation's  refer- 
ence to  explicit  declarations  by  the  Hungarian 
Government  on  several  occasions  that  it  has  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  introducing  this  measure  in 
Hungary. 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations  stated  above, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that 
public  understanding  both  here  and  in  Hungary 
will  be  served  by  the  release  of  this  correspondence 
to  the  press  and  that  free  peoples  everywhere  will 
observe  attentively  the  support  which  the  Hun- 
garian Government  gives  in  the  future  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Freedom  to  Listen". 


•.sx. 


fa 


1  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  91. 
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A  copy  of  this  communication  is  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Hungarian  Government  through  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest,  which  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  note  from  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Office 
on  the  same  subject. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington 

July  1/H  194S 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
presents  his  compliments  to  the  Honorable  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  upon  instructions  received 
from  his  Government  has  the  honor  to  draw  his 
attention  to  the  following : 

On  July  10,  1948  several  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  published  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  in  which  he  denounced  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  for  arresting  and  charging  per- 
sons for  listening  to  broadcasts  of  the  "Voice  of 
America". 

In  the  above  mentioned  statement  Mr.  Allen 
himself  admits  that  there  exist  "no  legal  or  police 
restrictions  against  listening  to  American  broad- 
casts" in  Hungary  but  he  maintains  "that  these 
measures  take  the  form  of  arrest  of  persons  on 
charges  of  inciting  against  Hungarian  democracy. 
The  police  cite  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  guilt, 
the  fact  that  the  persons  arrested  have  listened  to 
'Voice  of  America'  broadcasts". 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
deeply  regrets  that  he  has  to  denounce  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Allen  as  being  entirely  mistaken  and 
not  covering  the  facts.  The  situation  in  Hungary 
is  that  not  only  are  there  no  legal  or  police  re- 
strictions against  any  citizens  listening  to  Ameri- 
can broadcasts  in  Hungary  but  never  has  anybody 
been  persecuted  or  arrested  in  Hungary  for  lis- 
tening to  American  or  any  other  broadcasts.  In 
fact  the  Hungarian  police  have  never  detained 
anybody  with  the  charge  that  he  or  she  listened  to 
American  broadcasts. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
has  no  doubts  that  in  accordance  with  Paragraph 
B,  of  the  Presidential  Executive  Order  of  March 
8,  1927  the  appropriate  United  States  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Budapest  have  been  "keeping 
the  American  Government  promptly  and  accur- 
ately informed"  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
Hungary  and  in  their  reports  have  given  a  denial 
to  Mr.  Allen's  statement  to  that  effect. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  police  in 
Hungary  will  detain  and  prosecute  anybody  who 
incites  against  Hungarian  democracy  according  to 
the  law  voted  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  which 
was  duly  elected  by  the  free  will  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  This  is  a  primary  duty  of  Hungarian 
policemen  entrusted  with  the  peaceful  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
has  no  doubts  that  the  Honorable  Assistant  Secre- 
tary does  not  wish  Hungarian  law  enforcing  of- 
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ficers  to  disobey  the  laws  entrusted  to  them 
the  democratic  Government  of  Hungary  as  tl 
would  indeed,  present  a  serious  case  of  Jnterferen 
by  a  foreign  government  official  of  high  standi: 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  wi 
which  the  United  States  maintains  peaceful  ai 
orderly  diplomatic  relations.  Furthermore,  t 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary  has 
doubt  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  does  not  wi 
to  induce  the  responsible  Government  of  Hunga 
to  the  infringement  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  ob 
gations  as  imposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty  which  w 
agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  Powers  after  their  joi 
victory  over  Nazism  and  Fascism.  This  Treat 
to  the  enforcement  of  which  the  United  Stat 
assumed  a  commitment  of  support,  clearly  in( 
cates  that  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  respo 
sible  democratic  Government  as  set  forth,  is 
uproot  and  abolish  the  existing  remnants  of  n 
torious  prewar  and  wartime  Hungarian  reactio 
ary  Fascist  regimes.  These  remnant  elements  art 
constant  threat  to  world  peace  by  their  spreadii 
of  war  propaganda  and  inciting  hatred  betwe 
peaceful  nations.  Thus  the  Hungarian  law  pros 
cuting  them  evolved  from  the  necessity  of  a  cruci 
situation  in  the  development  of  Hungarian  demc 
racy,  and  constitutes  merely  an  exercise  in  the  rig 
of  self-defense  of  a  sovereign,  democrat 
government. 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungai 
however,  concedes  that  it  is  a  most  regrettab 
occurrance  that  the  persons  on  whose  recent  a 
rests  Mr.  Allen  has  based  his  above-quoted  stat 
ment,  when  detained  for  spreading  the  rumor  th 
the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs  over  Hungary 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  claimed  that  it  w 
the  "Voice  of  America"  broadcasts  which  bore  c 
rectly  on  their  actions. 

Hungarian  law  enforcement  officers  commen 
ably  fulfilling  their  duty,  cannot  by  any  means  1 
made  responsible  for  the  fact  that  persons  in  d 
tention  refer  the  general  prospect  of  an  atomic  w: 
to  broadcasts  which  are  headed  bv  Mr.  George  1 
Allen. 

Mr.  Allen,  referring  to  the  new  broadcasts  < 
the  "Voice  of  America"  says  that  they  "are  f actus 
objective  reports  such  as  the  American  public  rea< 
and  listens  to  daily  in  American  newspapers  ar 
radio  broadcasts". 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungai 
takes  this  occasion  to  declare  that  in  connectic 
with  events  in  Hungary  in  the  course  of  the  la 
few  weeks  several  newspapers  in  the  United  Stati 
have  published  statements  which  were  not  only  ii 
from  being  "factual"  and  "objective"  but  were  i 
their  entirety,  contrary  to  truth  and  misinforme 
the  United  States  public  about  the  actual  situatio 
in  Hungary.  They  are  in  a  direct  contradiction  t 
the  principle  of  the  First  President  of  the  Unite 
States  who  said  that  "It  is  essential  that  publi 
opinion  should  be  enlightened". 
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Reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
ohn  MacCormac  of  the  July  1,  1948  issue  of  the 
inv  York  Times  in  which  he  writes  about  collec- 
vization  of  the  land  as  about  to  be  introduced  in 
angary  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  present 
bngarian  Government  on  several  occasions  ex- 
lieitly  declared  that  it  had  not  the  remotest  in- 
ntion  of  introducing  this  measure  in  Hungary. 
1  the  same  connection  reference  has  to  be  made 
i  certain  reports  published  in  numerous  American 
jwspapers  concerning  Hungarian  monks  and 
ins  fleeing  the  country  because  they  do  not  want 
i  serve  in  the  nationalized  schools  whereas  the 
uth  is  that  most  of  the  teachers  of  religious 
hools,  monks  and  nuns  included,  are  willing  to 
►ntinue  their  work  in  the  schools  and  at  the 
*esent  time  are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
overnment  through  their  representative  com- 
ittee  of  four  outstanding  Catholic  religious  lead- 
s,  discussing  the  detads  of  the  transition  of 
hools  unto  government  control. 
The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Hungary 
ishes  to  express  his  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
e  good  office  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Honorable 
George  C.  Marshall 
Secret ary  of  State 
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Voice  of  America  Broadcasts  Strengthened  in 
Europe  Through  New  Relay 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

Inauguration  of  a  new  relay  of  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration was  announced  on  July  18  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  news  service,  which  goes  into  effect  on  July 
18,  is  provided  for  in  agreements  recently  nego- 
tiated between  BBC  and  the  State  Department. 
It  contemplates  the  use  of  five  additional  trans- 
mitters to  increase  the  BBC  relays  of  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  from  the  present  three  hours 
to  nine  hours  a  day. 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs,  said  the  increased  relay  service 
was  undertaken  to  improve  the  signal  of  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  to  Europe  and  to  insure 
a  larger  listening  audience  in  this  vital  target 
area. 

As  in  the  past,  the  BBC  relays  will  include  long, 
medium,  and  shortwave  broadcasts.  They  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  eight  hours  daily  now  re- 
layed by  the  State  Department's  European  relay 
base  in  Munich. 
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.S.  Proposals  Regarding  Resumption  ofDelivery  of 
lectric  Power  to  South  Korea 
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EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  GENERAL  HODGE  AND  GENERAL  MERKULOV 


[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

tneralJohn  R.  Hodge,  Commander  of  U.S.  Army 
Forces  in  Korea,  to  General  Mefkulov 

July  12, 1943. 
This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  1948,  which  was  delivered  to  me  in  Seoul 
I  2  July. 

As  I  have  often  stated  in  the  past,  the  Ameri- 
n  command  in  Korea  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
nity  to  reach  settlement  for  all  electric  power 
therto  received  from  northern  Korea,  and  to 
me  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  relat- 
g  to  future  deliveries  of  electric  power.  The 
meriean  position  in  this  matter  has  been  clearly 
t  forth  by  the  United  States  Government  note  of 
1  June  1948  1  to  the  Soviet  Government,  which 
ys,  in  part :  "It  is  the  view  of  this  government 
at  so  long  as  Soviet  forces  remain  in  occupation 
North  Korea,  the  Soviet  command  cannot  divest 
>elf  unilaterally  of  its  responsibilities,  including 
e  responsibility  incurred  under  the  agreement 

igust   7,   7948 


of  June  17,  1947.  Should  the  Soviet  command 
persist  in  refusing  to  maintain  an  adequate  flow 
of  electric  power  to  South  Korea,  the  people  of 
that  area  will  thereby  be  subjected  to  unwarranted 
hardships." 

Following  directive  of  the  American  command 
in  past  power  negotiations,  I  expect  to  designate 
qualified  Koreans  to  participate  in  any  future 
negotiations  on  the  power  question.  Similarly,  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  American  command  if  the  So- 
viet command  wishes  to  designate  certain  Koreans 
to  act  as  its  authorized  representatives  in  accepting 
commodities  transferred  in  payment  for  power 
under  the  17  June  1947  agreement,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  any  further  negotiations  regarding  electric 
power. 

In  order  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Korean  people,  both  north  and  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  I  propose  the  following: 


Buixetin  of  July  11,  1948,  p.  50. 
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1.  Immediate  resumption  of  the  flow  of  electric 
power  from  northern  to  southern  Korea. 

2.  Simultaneous  dispatch  of  representatives  of 
Soviet  command  to  Seoul  to  accept  delivery  of  the 
first  of  many  train-loads  of  valuable  electrical 
equipment  and  other  commodities,  which  were 
ordered  on  world  markets  to  meet  the  requirements 
specified  by  the  Soviet  command. 

3.  Concurrent  dispatch  to  Seoul  of  fully  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  Soviet  command,  or 
agents  designated  and  properly  accredited  by  the 
Soviet  command  with  full  powers  to  act  in  their 
behalf,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  settlement 
for  electric  power  received  after  31  May  1947,  and 
of  reaching  an  agreement  regarding  payment  for 
electric  power  to  be  received  during  the  remainder 
of  the  occupation. 

General  Serafim  Petrovich  MerJeulov,  Commander 
of  /Soviet  Army  Forces  in  Korea,  to  General  Hodge 

June  25, 191$ 

I  confirm  having  received  your  letter  of  June 
12,  1948.2  I  informed  the  North  Korea  Peoples 
Committee  of  your  proposal  that  the  American 
Military  Government  in  South  Korea  will  offer 
commodities. to  North  Korea  in  compensation  for 
the  electric  power  supplied. 

The  North  Korean  Peoples  Committee  informed 
me  that  immediately  the  American  Military  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  electric  power  supplied  to 
South  Korea  for  the  period  from  August  15, 1945, 
through  June  1947,  which  was  to  have  been  paid 
in  full  by  December  17,  1947,  under  provisions  of 
the  agreement  dated  June  14,  1947,  it  will  resume 
supplying  electric  power  to  South  Korea. 

In  view  of  your  statement  that  the  commodities 
to  be  sent  to  North  Korea  in  payment  of  the  elec- 
tric power  supplies  are  already  in  Seoul  ware- 
houses, the  North  Korean  Peoples  Committee  has 
decided  to  dispatch  its  representatives  to  Seoul  to 
take  delivery  of  the  said  commodities,  when  the 
American  Military  Government  in  South  Korea 
will  have  a  satisfactory  opportunity  to  pay  for 
the  electric  power  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  electric  power  to  be 
supplied  to  South  Korea  in  future. 

With  regard  to  your  proposal  for  holding  a  par- 
ley in  connection  with  the  payment  for  electric 
power  supplies  to  South  Korea,  as  I  have  informed 
you  already  on  several  occasions,  negotiations  on 
this  matter  will  have  to  be  conducted  with  the 
North  Korean  Peoples  Committee.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  for  the  Peoples 
Committee  to  initiate  such  negotiations  already 
was  submitted  to  you  in  March  this  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  accept  the  afore- 
mentioned proposal  of  the  North  Korean  Peoples 
Committee,  the  question  of  electric  power  supply 
to  South  Korea  will  be  settled  at  an  early  date. 


Not  printed. 
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Procedure  for  Filing  Claims  With  Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  the 
Finnish  Legation  which  reads  in  part  as  follows 

"On  April  23,  1948,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland  signed  a  law  concerning  com- 
pensation for  losses  caused  by  transferring  of  Ger- 
man property  in  Finland  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  On  the  basis  of  this  law  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  gave  on  April  30,  1948  a 
decision  according  to  which  compensation  for 
losses  mentioned  in  said  law  are  to  be  claimed  in 
writing  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  or  before 
June  30, 1948  or  in  case  the  permanent  domicile  or 
residence  of  the  party  entitled  to  compensation  is 
outside  Finland,  on  or  before  August  31,  1948. 
It  is  further  stipulated  in  the  decision  that  the 
parties  entitled  to  compensation  domiciled  or  re- 
siding abroad  may  within  the  time  last  mentioned 
above  either  deliver  in  person  or  send  by  mail  the 
application  for  compensation  to  the  Finnish  Lega- 
tions or  to  Consulates,  the  Chiefs  of  which  are 
career  officers." 

The  Department  of  State  is  seeking  further  in- 
formation concerning  the  scope  of  the  legislation 
involved  but  considers  it  desirable  in  the  meantime 
to  publish  the  information  in  view  of  the  short 
time  for  filing  claims.  The  offices  in  the  United 
States  which  may  receive  such  claims  are  the 
Legation  of  Finland,  2144  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Finnish  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, 53  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

It  is  suggested  that  American  claimants  inform 
the  Department  of  any  claims  which  they  may  file 
under  the  above  legislation. 

Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia  Make  Payments 
on  Surplus-Property  Credits 

[Released  to  the  press  July  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  July  7  that 
the  following  payments  have  been  received  on  U.S. 
war-surplus  credit  accounts: 

Belgium  has  paid  the  sum  of  $436,699.32  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  its  surplus  credit  account. 

Czechoslovakia  has  paid  the  sum  of  $182,164.03 
in  interest  on  its  credit  account.  Both  payments 
were  made  to  the  Paris  office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department  of  State, 
on  July  1,  1948,  the  date  they  fell  due. 

The  Belgian  payment  marks  the  second  install- 
ment on  the  account.  Of  the  $436,699.32  paid, 
approximately  $118,000.00  was  interest  and  the 
remainder  principal. 

The  Czechoslovak  interest  payment  is  also  the 
second  paid  on  the  account.  Principal  is  not  due 
until  1951.  Both  Belgium  and  Czechoslovak 
agreements  provide  interest  at  2%  percent  with 
annual  payments  over  a  30-year  period. 

Department   or*  State   Bulletin 


Adherence  to  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  Brazil,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Syria,  Lebanon 


The  President  on  July  15, 1948,  issued  a  procla- 

n  putting  into  effect  as  of  July  30  and  31  the 
tariff  concessions  in  schedule  XX  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  October  30, 

of  primary  interest  to  Ceylon  and  Lebanon 
and  to  Brazil  and  Xew  Zealand",  respectively.1 

The  President's  action  followed  receipt  of  infor- 
mation that  the  first  two  countries  signed  the  pro- 
tocol of  provisional  application  of  the  general 
■greement  on  June  29, 1948,  and  that  the  latter  two 
Signed  on  June  30,  1948.  The  proclamation  also 
States  that  Burma  signed  the  protocol  on  June  29, 
1948,  ami  that  Pakistan  and  Syria  signed  on  June 
30.  1948.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  proto- 
:ol.  each  of  these  countries  will  become  a  contract- 
ing party  to  the  agreement  on  the  expiration  of  30 
lays  from  the  date  of  its  signature. 

The  general  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
lTnited  States  last  October  30  at  Geneva  with  22 
rther  countries.  Application  of  it  by  the  seven 
•ountries  named  brings  to  22,  out  of  the  total  23, 
he  number  of  negotiating  countries  applying  the 
igreement.  Chile,  the  remaining  country,  has 
isked  for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  sign  the 
ITOtocol.  In  the  case  of  six  of  the  countries  which 
iave  just  adhered  to  the  agreement,  the  event  also 
narks  the  first  entry  into  force  of  a  trade  agree- 
nent  with  the  United  States,  Brazil  being  the&only 
»ne  of  the  seven  which  already  had  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  this  country.  The  earlier  trade  agree- 
nent  with  Brazil  will  be  inoperative  while  both 
I  nited  States  and  Brazil  are  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Yade. 

Ler  the  general  agreement,  the  seven  coun- 
ties will  make  effective  a  wide  range  of  tariff  con- 

is  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
loreover,  these  countries,  along  with  the  other 
ontracting  parties,  commit  themselves  to  limita- 

vith  respect  to  the  application  of  quotas, 
'i. port    restrictions,  valuation   for  customs  pur- 

and  the  conduct  of  state  trading.  These 
revisions  give  important  assurance  that  the  trade 
f  the  United  States  will  be  accorded  fair  treat- 
ient.  The  United  States  on  its  part  negotiated 
inff  concessions  affecting  a  substantial  volume  of 
:ade  with  all  of  the  seven  countries.  The  re- 
iprocal  benefits  in  the  ruse  of  each  of  these 
Nffitries  are  summarized  below. 
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Brazil 

In  the  general  agreement  Brazil  granted  con- 
cessions on  products  of  primary  interest  to  the 
United  States  representing  about  $30,500,000  in 
terms  of  1938  imports  from  the  United  States,  or 
about  one  half  of  Brazil's  total  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  that  year. 

The  Brazilian  duties  used  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tion were  rates  adjusted  upwards  by  40  percent  un- 
der a  plan  consented  to  by  the  negotiators  for  the 
general  adjustment  of  the  Brazilian  tariff  designed 
to  deal  with  changes  in  the  value  of  the  Brazilian 
currency  and  in  the  Brazilian  price  level.  Con- 
cessions granted  by  Brazil  consisted  of  reductions 
and  bindings  of  adjusted  duties  and  bindings  on 
the  free  list.  On  the  basis  of  1938  figures,  about 
60  percent  of  United  States  export  trade  covered 
by  Brazilian  concessions  (over  $17,000,000  out  of 
$30,500,000)  will  be  dutiable  at  rates  equivalent 
to  less  than  10  percent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of 
1943  values ;  about  $5,000,000  more  of  that  trade 
will  be  dutiable  at  between  10  and  20  percent  ad 
valorem ;  and  another  $3,500,000  will  be  subject  to 
rates  between  20  and  30  percent  ad  valorem.  In 
addition,  nearly  $2,500,000  in  trade  is  assured  a 
continuance  of  the  present  duty-free  treatment. 

Reductions  in  pre-agreement  duty  rates  were 
granted  by  Brazil  on  a  number  of  items  of  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  such  as  powdered  milk, 
walnuts  in  the  shell,  canned  fruit,  radio  tubes,  coal- 
tar  dyes,  paraffin,  turpentine,  certain  automobile 
parts,  steel  safes,  cameras,  ready-made  woven  cot- 
ton clothing  (except  shirts  and  drawers),  and 
bituminous  coal.  The  bindings  granted  on  the  ad- 
justed tariff  rates,  or  reductions  therefrom,  include 
such  items  as  barbed  wire,  airplanes  and  parts, 
most  trucks,  power  pumps,  motion-picture  films, 
photographic  films  and  plates,  steam  boilers,  power 
excavators  and  dredgers,  pneumatic  and  electric 
tools,  automatic  refrigerators,  most  household 
machinery  and  appliances,  calculating  machines, 
linotypes  and  other  typographical  machines,  and 
passenger  automobiles. 

The  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
general  agreement  on  products  of  primary  interest 
to  Brazil  represent  in  terms  of  1939  trade  about 
$100,200,000.    Of  this  total,  duty-free  imports,  on 


1  Proclamation  2798,  13  Fed.  Reg.  4057. 
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which  bindings  were  granted,  accounted  for  $93,- 
100,000,  a  large  part  of  which  consists  of  coffee. 
The  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $7,100,000.  The 
principal  items  in  this  category,  on  which  bindings 
of  existing  rates  or  reductions  therefrom  were 
granted,  include  Brazil  nuts,  castor  oil,  manganese 
ore  of  more  than  35  percent  manganese  content, 
mica,  unmanufactured,  valued  above  15  cents  a 
pound,  cocoa  butter,  animal  glues  valued  at  less 
than  40  cents  a  pound,  caffeine,  theobromine,  nat- 
ural menthol,  dried  bananas,  and  various  hardwood 
lumber  items. 

Burma 

Items  of  principal  interest  to  the  United  States 
on  which  Burma  made  concessions  are  canned 
milk,  canned  or  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  lu- 
bricating oil,  various  chemicals,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, machinery,  and  tjrpewriters.  Because  of  its 
dollar  shortage,  the  Government  of  Burma  has 
restricted  imports  from  hard-currency  areas  to 
those  items  which  are  most  essential  to  its  economic 
reconstruction  program.  It  is  expected  that  most 
dollar  exchange  will  therefore  be  reserved  for  capi- 
tal goods,  particularly  communications  equipment, 
power  equipment,  mining  and  textile  machinery, 
and  other  industrial  materials  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  key  industries. 

United  States  concessions  from  which  Burma 
will  benefit  include  those  on  tungsten,  nickel  and 
alloys,  copper  and  manufactures,  and  certain  hides 
and  skins. 

Ceylon 

Under  the  general  agreement  Ceylon  granted 
concessions  on  products  of  primary  interest  to  the 
United  States  which  in  terms  of  1939  imports  from 
the  United  States  represented  more  than  $844,000. 
The  United  States  will  also  benefit  from  additional 
Ceylonese  concessions  negotiated  with  other  coun- 
tries at  Geneva,  imports  of  which  into  Ceylon  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $93,000  in  1939. 
These  concessions  were  given  in  the  form  of  re- 
ductions in  the  rates  of  duty,  bindings  against  in- 
crease of  existing  moderate  rates  of  duty,  a  bind- 
ing of  the  duty-free  status  of  one  item,  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  margin  of  preference  on  another. 
Ceylonese  concessions  of  principal  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  on  apples  and  other  fresh  fruit, 
dried  and  canned  fruit,  condensed  milk  and  milk 
foods,  tobacco,  machinery,  radios,  refrigerators, 
typewriters,  paints,  drugs,  and  medicines. 

United  States  tariff  concessions  on  products  of 
interest  to  Ceylon  apply  to  imports  from  Ceylon 
which  amounted  to  $20,788,000  in  1939.  These  con- 
cessions consisted  of  reductions  in  and  bindings 
of  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from  Ceylon  in  1939 
valued  at  $162,000,  and  the  binding  of  the  duty- 
free status  of  imports  from  Ceylon  which 
amounted  to  $20,026,000  in  1939.    United  States 
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concessions  of  interest  to  Ceylon  are  on  graphite 
coconut  oil,  desiccated  coconut,  coir  fiber,  rubber 
tea,  cinnamon,  and  citronella  oil. 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  granted  concessions  on  products  o 
interest  to  the  United  States  representing  abou 
$12,896,000  in  terms  of  1939  trade.  These  con 
cessions  were  given  in  the  form  of  reductions  ii 
the  rates  of  duty,  bindings  against  increase  o 
moderate  rates  of  duty?  reductions  in  the  margii 
of  preference,  the  elimination  of  certain  margin 
of  preference,  and  bindings  of  duty-free  statu! 
Some  of  the  products  falling  into  these  categorie 
are  as  follows:  raisins,  citrus  fruits,  certai: 
canned  fruits,  agricultural  machinery,  automc 
biles,  tractors,  machine  tools,  office  machinery 
tobacco,  motorcycles,  cinema  films,  and  surgica 
appliances.  New  Zealand  eliminated  preference 
on  11  items  accounting  for  $2,631,000  of  New  Zea 
land  imports  from  the  United  States  in  193! 
namely:  cigarettes,  tobacco  for  cigars  and  cigs 
rettes,  grapes,  and  lemons  (except  for  Sout 
Africa),  canned  prunes,  sausage  casings,  furs,  r< 
frigerating  apparatus,  adding  and  computin 
machines. 

The  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  Ne' 
Zealand  made  by  the  United  States  apply  to  con 
modities  valued  at  $9,690,000  in  terms  of  193 
trade.  United  States  tariff  reductions  apply  to 
total  of  $1,579,000;  bindings  against  increase  c 
certain  duties,  to  $2,149,000 ;  and  bindings  on  tl 
free  list,  to  $5,962,000.  Among  the  products  ( 
interest  to  New  Zealand  on  which  the  United  Stati 
reduced  or  bound  its  duties  are  butter,  beef,  vea 
mutton,  certain  grass  seeds,  and  apparel  wool 
The  bindings  of  duty-free  status  apply  to  the  fo 
lowing  products  of  interest  to  New  Zealand :  shee 
and  lamb  skins,  sausage  casings,  coney  and  rabb 
furs,  and  New  Zealand  fiber. 

Pakistan 

In  the  general  agreement  Pakistan  grante 
concessions  on  several  important  United  States  e: 
port  products  among  which  are  dried  and  coi 
densed  milk,  certain  canned  fruits  and  vegetable 
drugs,  oil  crushing  and  refining  machinery,  typ 
writers  and  office  machinery,  agricultural  machi) 
ery  and  tractors,  radios,  and  automobiles.  The 
concessions  were  in  the  form  of  reductions  in  tl 
rates  of  duty,  bindings  against  increase  of  existii 
duties,  bindings  of  the  duty-free  status,  and  redu 
tions  in  the  margin  of  preference.  Pakistan  is  a 
important  source  of  United  States  imports  of  ba< 
minton  and  tennis  rackets,  carpet  wools,  wool  rug 
and  raw  jute,  items  on  which  the  United  Stat 
granted  concessions  in  the  agreement.  Sim 
Pakistan  achieved  Dominion  status  only  on  Augu 
15, 1947,  there  are  no  prewar  trade  figures  availab 
on  either  the  quantity  or  value  of  our  trade  wil 
Pakistan. 

Department  of  State  Bulleit 


yro-Lebanese  Customs  Union 

In  the  general  agreement,  Syria  and  Lebanon 
[ranted  tariff  concessions  on  products  of  interest 
o  the  United  Stales  representing  approximately 
,000  iii  terms  of  1938  trade,  or  63  percent  of 
ital  imports  into  Syria  and  Lebanon  from  this 
ountry  m  that  year.  The  duties  were  reduced  on 
S  items,  bound  against  increase  on  17,  and  bound 
ne  on  three.  The  items  of  principal  interest  to 
ic  United  States  are  passenger  automobiles,  tires 
ml  tubes,  machine  tools,  office  machines,  batteries, 
ent  if  rices,  and  prunes.  Among  the  concessions 
rule  by  Syria  and  Lebanon  was  an  undertaking 
>  eliminate  the  differential  duty  treatment  under 
hich  much  higher  duties  have  been  imposed  on 
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heavy  passenger  automobiles,  which  are  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  than  on  lighter 
automobiles,  which  are  imported  chiefly  from 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  and*  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  rate  for  all  such  automobiles. 

The  concessions  on  products  of  interest  to  Syria 
and  Lebanon  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
general  agreement  apply  to  commodities  which 
represented  approximately  $1,778,000  in  terms  of 
1938  trade,  or  72  percent  of  United  States  imports 
from  Syria  and  Lebanon  in  that  year.  Reductions 
were  granted  on  apricots,  apricot  pulp,  chickpeas, 
Latakia-type  tobacco,  pistachio  nuts,  and  thyme 
leaves.  The  duty-free  entry  of  carpet  wools,  lico- 
rice root,  and  sausage  casings  was  bound  against 
change. 


burth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Released 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  24] 

Today  the  fourth  semiannual  report  of  the 
tonic  Energy  Commission  is  made  public,  al- 
ost  on  the  eve  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
tornie  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Every  thoughtful 
'rson  should  become  familiar  with  this  report, 
tomie  energy  is  not  only  the  Government's  busi- 
es: it  is  the  vital  concern  of  every  citizen. 
Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Atomic  Energy 
L-t  became  law,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  see  in 
ue  perspective  the  wisdom  of  that  legislation, 
irely  has  the  writing  of  a  statute  so  challenged 
is  nation's  political  courage  and  integrity. 
?ver  before  has  a  nation  victorious  in  war,  and 
leoualed  in  power,  demonstrated  more  concretely 

devotion  to  peace  and  social  progress. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  stands  upon  four  policy 
'ints.  The  first  is  that  since  a  free  society  places 
e  civil  authority  above  the  military  power,  the 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy  properly  belongs  in  ci- 
lian  hands.  The  second  is  that  until  the  tech- 
logy  of  atomic  energy  is  better  understood  and 
irds  are  devised  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
i  use,  the  normal  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
e  development  of  a  natural  resource  must  be 
strained,  and  public  ownership  maintained.  The 
I'd  point  is  that  until  controls  are  established 

the  international  level  to  prevent  the  military 
e  of  atomic  energy,  we  cannot,  as  a  nation,  af- 
rd  to  disclose  the  secrets  which  make  this  new 
rce  the  most  deadly  form  of  military  weapon. 
ie  fourth  policy  point  is  that  we  must  not  relax 
r  efforts  to  probe  deeper  into  the  facts  of  nature 
•lerive  increasing  knowledge  of  atomic  energy, 
th  to  supplement  our  defenses  and  to  open  new 
portunities  for  peaceful  progress. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  I  have  con- 
fned  myself,  since  becoming  President,  with 
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the  difficult  problem  of  balancing  the  civilian  and 
military  interests  in  atomic  energy.  It  was  my 
grave  responsibility  to  make  the  decision  which 
resulted  in  the  first  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  time 
of  war.  Ever  since  that  time,  I  have  sought  to 
eliminate  atomic  weapons  as  instruments  of  war, 
by  seeking  through  the  United  Nations  to  put  the 
control  of  the  dangerous  aspects  of  atomic  energy 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  without  losing  hope  of  achieving  in- 
ternational control,  I  have  directed  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  toward  maintaining  the  leading  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  knowledge  of 
nuclear  energy  and  its  military  applications. 

Today  we  possess  powerful  atomic  weapons. 
The  recent  tests  conducted  jointly  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  armed  services  in  the 
Pacific  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  question 
that  our  position  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons 
has  been  substantially  improved.  Such  advances 
vindicate  the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  progress  which  has  been  achieved  under  the 
present  allocation  of  responsibilities  is  itself 
strong  proof  of  the  capacity  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary men  to  work  together  in  common  cause. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  regard  the 
continued  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  atomic- 
energy  program,  including  research,  development, 
and  the  custody  of  atomic  weapons,  as  the  proper 
functions  of  the  civil  authorities.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  the  existence  of  this  new  weapon 
places  a  grave  responsibility  on  the  President  as  to 
its  use  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  very  close  cooperation  between 
the  civilian  commission  and  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Both  the  military  authorities  and  the 
civilian  commission  deserve  high  commendation 
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for  the  joint  efforts  which  they  are  putting  for- 
ward to  maintain  our  nation's  leadership  in  this 
vital  work. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  holds  in 
trust  all  our  fissionable  materials  and  production 
facilities.  These  are  being  used,  on  an  increasing 
scale,  to  speed  the  discovery  of  applications  of 
atomic  energy  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  public 
health.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports 
that  recent  experiments  hoid  out  the  promise  of 
more  efficient  production  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory  and  of  an  increase  of  mechanical  and 
human  energy  for  doing  the  world's  work.  While 
this  program  is  directed  by  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  plants  and  laboratories  are  operated 
by  leading  industrial  and  research  organizations 
through  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
I  hope  that,  in  due  course,  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  permit  greater  participation  by  private 
industry  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
When  that  time  arrives,  our  industries  and  re- 
search organizations  will  be  well  prepared  to  carry 
forward  the  applications  of  atomic  energy  which 
will  provide  better  living  and  better  health  for  our 
people. 


Secrecy  is  always  distasteful  to  a  free  peoi 
In  scientific  research,  it  is  a  handicap  to  prod 
tivity.  But  our  need  for  security  in  an  msec 
world  compels  us,  at  the  present  time,  to  maint 
a  high  order  of  secrecy  in  many  of  our  aton 
energy  undertakings. 

When  the  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared 
join  with  us  in  the  international  control  of  atoi 
energy,  this  requirement  of  secrecy  will  disappt 
Our  Government  has  sought,  through  its  rep 
sentatives  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Enei 
Commission,  to  find  a  common  basis  for  und 
standing  with  the  other  member  nations.  H< 
ever,  the  uncompromising  refusal  of  the  Soi 
Union  to  participate  in  a  workable  control  sysl 
has  thus  far  obstructed  progress. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has  stood  the  test 
two  years  of  administration.  There  is  no  rea 
to  question  the  sound  basis  on  which  it  rests, 
two  years,  the  world  has  found  no  ready  answer 
the  problem  of  war  and  peace.  Atomic  enei 
therefore,  remains  a  fearful  instrument  of  desti 
tion  and  a  wonderful  invitation  to  prog] 
through  peace. 


Proposed  Amendments  by  the  President  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  23] 

The  President  has  completed  the  amendments 
which  he  will  recommend  that  the  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  special  session,  make  to  the 
law  for  the  immigration  of  displaced  persons, 
passed  by  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. In  general,  the  amendments  he  will  propose 
follow  the  lines  of  the  statement  he  issued  on 
June  25,  when  he  signed  this  law.1 

The  amendments  which  the  President  will  pro- 
pose include  the  following : 

(1)  The  elimination  of  all  features  of  the  law 
whose  effect  is  to  discriminate  by  reason  of  race  or 
religion.  The  chief  discrimination  of  this  sort  is 
the  date  limitation  introduced  into  the  law^.  It 
now  provides  that,  except  for  the  recent  Czech 
refugees,  no  displaced  person  or  refugee  can  im- 
migrate under  this  law  unless  he  had  arrived  in  the 
western  zones  of  Germany  or  Austria  or  in  Italy, 
by  December  22,  1945.  Since  most  of  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  took  refuge  in  the  western  zones 
of  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  Italy  after  that 
date  and  since  that  limitation  also  bars  Catholic 
refugees  from  Yugoslavia  and  elsewhere  who  es- 
caped after  that  date,  the  President  proposes  a 
substitute  date — one  urged  by  advocates  of  this 
legislation  originally — April  21,  1947. 

Other  provisions  of  the  present  law  which  the 
President  regards  as  discriminatory  would  also  be 
eliminated  by  other  amendments  he  is  proposing. 

1  Public  Law  774,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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(2)  The  law  as  passed  by  the  Congress  conti 
certain  features  which  make  it  difficult  of  adn 
istration.  Certain  provisions  require  the  subi 
sion  of  certain  types  of  data  and  the  making 
certain  kinds  of  arrangements  in  advance  of 
granting  of  visas  to  displaced  persons — conditi 
so  rigidly  framed  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
the  displaced  persons  to  comply  with  them.  ' 
result  may  be  that  instead  of  immigration  in 
numbers  fixed  by  the  bill  only  a  considerably 
duced  number  can  come  in  at  all. 

For  example,  there  is  a  provision  in  regarc 
having  a  job  prior  to  arrival.    The  President 
lieves  that  the  various  social,  welfare,  and  religi 
groups  which   will   handle  the   problem  in 
United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  solve  all  s 
questions  effectively  and  that  it  is  both  sound 
wise  to  place  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the 
ligious  and  welfare  groups  and  in  their  abilit; 
do  the  job  well.    The  representatives  of  mam 
them  have  indicated  that  they  can  solve  the  c 
culties  confronting  displaced  persons  on  their 
rival  in  this  country  but  that  it  will  be  extren 
difficult  to  proceed  under  the  restrictive  provisi 
unnecessarily  introduced  into  the  law  at  the 
session. 

(3)  The  President  will  propose  an  amendri 
to  eliminate  the  so-called  "Mortgaging  of 
Future  Quotas"  provision.  Under  this  provis 
future  generations  of  prospective  and  desiri 
immigrants  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
der  the  regular  immigration  quotas  will  be  pe 
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ad  and  will  be  unable  to  immigrate  into  the 
nited  States.  This  penalty  will  apply  for  many 
•are.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  immigrants 
eking  to  tome  from  Poland,  the  penalty  will 
in  for  almost  an  entire  generation  and  in  the 
t  immigrants  seeking  to  enter  from  the  Bal- 

•  countries  the  penalty  will  be  in  effect  for  100 
are  or  more. 

(4)  The  President  will  propose  an  amendment 

sing  the  number  of  displaced  persons  who 

;iv  enter  under  this  emergency  bill,  from  202,000 

two  years,  the  figure  in  the  present  law,  to  ap- 
oximately  402,000  in  four  years.  This  larger 
jure  has  been  supported  by  experts  ever  since 
is  subject  was  broached. 

jltural  Leaders  Awarded  Grants-in-Aid 

■He 

Jorge  Ugarte  Vial,  Director  of  the  Library  of 
N  itional  Congress  of  Chile,  has  arrived  in 
ashington  for  a  three  months'  visit  to  consult 
ith  officials  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  to 
ndy  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
brary.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  under  the 
ivel-grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State 
cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress. 

iba 

Dr.  Julian  B.  Acufia,  head  of  the  department  of 
tany  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba,  arrived  in  Wash- 
?ton  June  28  for  a  three  months'  visit  in  this 
untry  in  connection  with  a  fiber-research  project 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Cuban  station 
e  collaborating.  He  will  spend  several  days  in 
unltation  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
jriculture  before  beginning  a  trip  to  various 
lier  cities  to  confer  with  fiber-research  agrono- 
,  breeders,  and  engineers.  His  visit  has  been 
nhtated  through  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  De- 
rtment  of  State,  awarded  at  the  request  of  the 
'partment  of  Agriculture. 

:xico 

Fernando  Obregon  Fernandez,  chief  of  the  tech- 
.al  office  of  the  Directorate  General  of  Fisheries 

•  1  Allied  Industries  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine 

rico,  arrived  in  Washington  June  28  for  a 
ree  months'  visit  under  the  travel-grant  program 
the  Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the 
terior  Department. 

Rafael  Orellana,  archeologist  of  the  National  In- 
tute  of  Anthropology  and  professor  of  anthro- 
topca]  sciences  at  the  National  University  of 
fxico.  has  arrived  in  Washington  to  spend  three 
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months  in  this  country  visiting  museums,  and  con- 
ferring with  other  experts  in  his  field. 

Mr.  Orellana,  whose  visit  has  been  arranged 
under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  plans  to  spend  two  months  in  Washington, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  will  go  to  New  York 
for  further  conferences  and  observation  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn  Museums,  returning 
to  Mexico  in  October. 

United  States 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Johnson,  associate  professor  of 
Romance  languages  at  Northwestern  University, 
has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  cultural 
centers  in  Montevideo,  Asuncion,  Cordoba  (Argen- 
tina) ,  Lima,  and  La  Paz.  His  lectures  will  cover 
subjects  pertaining  to  Latin  American  studies  and 
culture  in  the  United  States  and  intellectual  and 
social  development  in  the  United  States. 

Walter  M.  Bastian,  former  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  serve  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  El  Salvador 
for  one  year,  beginning  this  month.  This  grant 
was  awarded  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
University  in  connection  with  its  plans  to  inaugu- 
rate a  three-year  course  in  English  and  to  build 
up  a  library  of  English  books.  The  classes  will 
be  open  to  a  limited  number  of  outsiders  as  well 
as  to  university  students. 

Dr.  Cecil  R.  Monk,  director  of  the  department 
of  biology  of  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, has  received  a  grant  from  the  Department 
of  State  to  enable  him  to  spend  a  year  as  visiting 
professor  of  biology  at  the  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Central  University,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
The  University  has  invited  Dr.  Monk  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  department  of  biology  to 
give  courses  in  zoology  and  biology,  and  to  do 
research  in  invertebrate  zoology. 

Uruguay 

Felix  de  Medina,  counselor  and  professor  of  the 
faculty  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Monte- 
video and  director  of  the  Machinery  Institute  of 
the  same  school,  has  arrived  in  Washington  for  a 
three  months'  visit  in  the  United  States  under  the 
travel-grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  de  Medina  will  visit  schools  of  engineering  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  his  chief  interest 
being  in  methods  of  teaching  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  in  laboratory  equipment.  He  will  also 
study  methods  of  production  of  machinery,  espe- 
cially Diesel  electric  locomotives  and  gas  turbines, 
and  mass  production  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  etc. 
He  will  visit  the  Railroad  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
Aii  crust. 
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Paul  Daniels  Appointed  to  Council  of 
Organization  of  American  States 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  June  21 
the  appointment  of  Paul  C.  Daniels  as  United 
States  Representative  on  the  Council  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  Ambassador 
Daniels  succeeds  in  this  capacity  Ambassador 
William  Dawson,  who  resigned  for  reasons  of 
health. 

In  serving  in  his  new  post  on  the  Council,  Am- 
bassador Daniels  will  continue  his  present  duties 
as  the  Department's  Director  for  American  Re- 
public Affairs.  The  Council  of  the  American 
States,  created  by  the  charter  approved  at  Bogota, 
is  a  permanent  representative  council  with  mem- 
bers representing  all  the  American  republics.  It 
supervises  the  Pan  American  Union  and  ascertains 
that  all  decisions  of  Inter-American  conferences 
are  carried  out. 


Willard  Thorp  Appointed  to  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  July  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  July  13 
the  appointment  of  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs,  as  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  re- 
placing Paul  C.  Daniels,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs. 

H.  Gerald  Smith  will  continue  as  Alternate  to 
the  United  States  Representative  on  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


Abolishment  of  the  Shipping  Division 

I  Effective  July  1, 1948,  the  Shipping  Division 
(SD)  is  abolished. 

II  The  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions (TRC),  through  a  small  staff  of  advisers  on 
international  ocean  shipping  and  inland  trans- 
portation, will  assume  responsibility  for  advisory 
and  coordinating  functions  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  ocean  shipping  and  inland 
transport. 

A  Action  responsibility  in  these  fields  is  as- 
signed to  the  geographic  offices.  However,  pend- 
ing specific  redelegation  of  functions,  through 
amendment  of  the  Organization  Manual,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Communications  and  Records  (DC)  will 
continue  to  assign  to  TRC  action  responsibility 
for  correspondence  dealing  with  shipping  and  in- 
land transport  matters. 
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III  The  Seamen  Affairs  Branch  of  the  Shij 
ping  Division,  together  with  it-  personnel,  fum 
tions,  records,  furniture,  equipment,  and  funds,] 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Protective  Servil 

(DS). 

Abolishment  of  Division  of  Procurement 
Control 

I  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9960  of  Ma 
19,  1948,  the  Division  of  Procurement  Contp 
(PC)  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Plannin 
(OBP)  is  abolished  as  of  the  close  of  busini 
June  30,  1948;  its  functions,  records,  equipmen 
and  personnel  are  transferred  from  the  Depal 
ment  of  State  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  A< 
ministration. 

II  Within  thirty  days  appropriate  Depar 
mental  Regulations  will  be  issued  to  effect  tl 
necessary  realignment  of  functions. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Winthrop  G.  Brown  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inte 
national  Trade  Policy,  effective  June  13,  1948. 

Edwin  M.  Martin  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  i 
International  Trade  Policy,  effective  June  13,  1948. 

Samuel  D.  Boykin  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Control 
effective  June  28,  1948. 

Philip  D.  Sprouse  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Chine 
Affairs,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  June  1 
1948. 

George  H.  Butler  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Polii 
Planning  Staff,  effective  July  6,  1948. 

Joseph   C.   Satterthwaite  as  Director  of  the  Office 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effective  July  16,  194 

Raymond  A.  Hare  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  | 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effective  July  16,  194 


Volume  XIII  of  "Territorial  Papers  of  the  U.S. 
Released 

[Released  to  the  press  July  2 

Advance  copies  of  volume  XIII  of  the  series  & 
titled  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  State 
published  by  the  Department  of  State  under  tl 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  were  received  1 
the  Department  on  July  25. 

This  volume,  which  marks  the  resumption  of  tl 
project  after  war-imposed  curtailment,  contaii 
the  official  papers  found  in  the  archives  in  Wai 
ington  pertaining  to  the  Territory  of  Louisiai 
for  the  years  1803-1806.  In  all,  three  volumes  ai 
in  prospect  for  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
Missouri,  1803-1821,  which  comprised  the  entii 
area  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  with  the  esceptic 
of  the  present  state  of  Louisiana.  The  significai 
of  the  present  work  and  its  companion  volumes  li( 
in  the  fact  that  it  presents  for  the  first  time  a  con 
prehensive  documentation  of  the  beginning  c 
American  administration  of  a  region  out  of  whic 
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0  less  than  a  dozen  states  of  the  Union  were  sub- 
■uently  carved. 

Beginning  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in 
303.  the  present  volume  embodies  documents  per- 
suing to  the  transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
rst  governor,  General  James  Wilkinson.  For  the 
rst  and  only  time  the  civil  administration  of  a 
srritory  was  united  with  the  military ;  the  failure 
f  this  policy  became  manifest  before  Wilkinson's 
anoval  as  governor.  In  this  connection  there  are 
resented  many  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
■eneral  Wilkinson. 

Problems  of  the  transition  from  an  old  world 
)lony  to  a  United  States  territory  are  depicted  by 
sleeted  correspondence  between  departments  of 
le  Federal  Government  and  the  various  terri- 
>rial  officials,  as  well  as  by  letters  passing  between 
nmerous  subordinate  officers  within  the  territory, 
.wide  range  of  materials,  other  than  those  per- 
lining  to  the  purely  political  administration,  are 
!so  included.  Such  documents  include  petitions 
>  Congress  for  redress  of  grievances,  reports  of 
mgressional  committees,  proclamations,  letters 
f  application  for  office,  as  well  as  those  illustrat- 
\g  party  and  class  divisions,  and  other  relevant 
ipers. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  of  the  Division  of  His- 
•rical  Policy  Research  in  the  Department  of 
tate.  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  Territorial 
apers.  Volume  XIII  of  the  series  will  be  sold  by 
Le  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
rinting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $3.50 
copy. 

epartment  Inaugurates  Treaty 
(formation  Service 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

The  Department  of  State  inaugurated  on  July 
t  a  loose-leaf  service  entitled  United  States 
reaty  Developments,  designed  to  meet  the  need 

1  a  single  compilation  containing  up-to-date 
ictual  information  on  developments  affecting 
lernational  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
nited  States. 

Information  on  over  400  international  agree- 
ents  is  contained  in  the  first  release  of  loose-leaf 
lets  and  includes,  when  appropriate,  notes  re- 
acting date  and  place  of  signature,  effective  elate, 
iration.  citations  to  the  text,  signatories,  ratifica- 
adherences,  accessions,  reservations,  amend- 
ent?.  extensions,  terminations,  authorizing 
id  implementing  legislation,  Executive  action, 
Iminisirative  interpretations,  opinions  of  the  At- 
rney  General,  court  decisions,  and  other  relevant 
:tion. 

The  400  agreements  included  in  this  release  have 
ther  been  concluded  since  January  1,  1944,  or 
Lere  has  been  some  development  concerning  them 
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since  that  date.  The  service  will  be  kept  current, 
new  loose-leaf  sheets  being  issued  as  new  agree- 
ments are  published,  and  earlier  agreements  will 
be  included  as  rapidly  as  possible,  any  recent 
development  regarding  an  earlier  agreement  being 
made  the  occasion  for  bringing  up  to  date  the  rec- 
ord with  respect  to  that  instrument. 

United  States  Treaty  Developments  is  a  com- 
bination and  extension  of  such  previous  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State  as  Treaties  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  Treaty  Developments  194-4, 
and  A  List  of  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  of  the  United  States  in  Force  on  December 
31,  194-1,  and  it  will  eventually  replace  them  and 
serve  as  a  comprehensive  guide  to  official  material 
respecting  all  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  has  become 
a  party  in  nearly  two  centuries  of  treaty-making. 

United  States  Treaty  Developments  is  compiled 
by  Eunice  Webber  Shafferman  and  Helen  Hedvig 
Brown  under  the  direction  of  Bryton  Barron,  As- 
sistant for  Treaty  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser.  The  first  release  of  loose-leaf  sheets  may 
be  purchased  for  $4.00  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 
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Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Assistance  to  the  People  of  Italy  Under  Public  Law  389, 
80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1678.     Pub.  3039.     17  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Italy — Signed  at  Rome  January  3,  1948 ;  entered 
into  force  January  3,  1948. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1679.     Pub.  3040.     39  pp.     15tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France  signed  at  Paris  March  27,  1946,  entered  into 
force  March  27,  1946;  and  Provisional  Arrangement 
effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Paris  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29,  1945. 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1676.     Pub.  3042.     29  pp.     10«^. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Nations — Signed  at  Lake  Success, 
N.Y.,  June  26,  1947;  and  exchange  of  notes  bringing 
agreement  into  force  November  21,  1947. 

Canol  Project :  Waiver  by  Canada  of  Certain  Rights  Relat- 
ing to  Crude  Oil  Facilities.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  1696.     Pub.  3067.     2  pp.     54. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Ottawa  August  31,  and  September  6,  1945;  entered 
into  force  September  6,  1945. 
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tOGRESS  REPORT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


by  James  Pomeroy  Hendrick 


Tie  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
;hts  has  completed  its  second  year  of  service,1 
oted  for  the  most  part  to  planning  for  and 
■king  on  the  project  of  an  international  bill  of 
nan  rights.2 

m  international  bill  of  human  rights  could  con- 
of  a  statement  of  general  principles,  such  as 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
nch  Declaration  of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of 
a.  On  the  other  hand  it  could  take  the  form  of 
ocument  having  legally  binding  force — an  in- 
lational  equivalent  of  the  United  States  Bill  of 
;hts.  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  de- 
>d  at  its  second  session  in  Geneva  that  both  a 
ement  of  principles  and  a  treaty  were  neces- 
7 ;  it  defined  the  term  "international  bill  of  hu- 
1  rights"  as  including  both  a  declaration  (i.e. 
ement  of  principles),  and  a  covenant  (i.e. 
ity)  as  well  as  measures  of  implementation.3 
>roduced  a  draft  declaration  and  a  draft  cove- 
t,  and  examined  (but  neither  approved  nor  dis- 
roved)  the  report  of  a  working  group  on  im- 
nentation.4 

he  substantive  work  of  the  Commission  at  its 
d  session  (May  24  to  June  18,  1948)  was  the 
pletion  of  a  declaration,  the  question  of  imple- 
itation  being  considered  briefly.  The  Commis- 
i's  Drafting  Committee,  which  met  from  May 
)  May  21,  1948,  considered  the  covenant  on 
lan  rights  as  well  as  doing  preliminary  work 
the  declaration.  This  article  will  deal  with 
progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  an  in- 
lational  bill  of  human  rights  at  these  two  ses- 
s. 

efinitive  work  on  a  covenant  and  measures  of 
lementation  must  await  the  fourth  session  of 
Commission  to  be  held  early  in  1949.6 
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INTERNATIONAL  DECLARATION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

There  has  at  no  time  been  serious  controversy 
among  Commission  members  over  the  general  con- 
tent of  the  declaration.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
the  declaration  should  specify,  first,  fundamental 
civil  rights,  known  to  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  years; 
and,  second,  social  and  economic  rights,  which  have 
been  recognized  as  a  development  of  the  twentieth 
century.7  There  had,  however,  until  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission,  been  no  very  general  agree- 
ment on  two  salient  points  concerning  the  declara- 
tion :  length  and  effect. 

"A  Short  and  Concise"  Declaration 

The  first  draft  of  the  declaration  was  an  outline 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  con- 
sisting of  48  articles.  Though  the  Geneva  draft 
was  reduced  to  33  articles,  it  was  recognized  that 
even  this  was  perhaps  overlong.8  The  United 
States  and  China  in  successive  sessions  pressed  for 
a  document  which  would  be  drastically  shortened.9 
The  Commission's  final  draft  contains  28  articles, 
and  its  content  is  substantially  reduced. 

The  substantive  rights  now  covered  in  the  new 
declaration  are  as  follows : 

Civil  Rights 

Article  3  :  Right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  the  person 
Article  4 :  Freedom  from  slavery,  torture,  inhuman  treat- 
ment or  punishment 
Article  5 :  Recognition  as  a  person  before  the  law- 
Article  6 :  Right  to  equality  before  the  law 10 
Article  7:  Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
Article  8 :  Right  to  a  fair  hearing  by  an  independent  and 
impartial  tribunal 


Note  :  For  footnotes,  see  p.  164. 
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Article  9    (1)  :  Presumption  of  innocence  and   right  to 

public  trial,  with  all  guarantees  necessary  for  defense, 

in  criminal  cases 
Article  9  (2)  :  Freedom  from  ex  post  facto  laws" 
Article  10:  Freedom  from  interference  with  privacy 
Article   11   (1)  :  Freedom    of   movement   and    residence 

within  a  state 
Article  11  (2)  :  Right  to  leave  any  country 
Article  12 :  Right  of  asylum 
Article  13 :  Rights  concerning  nationality  " 
Article  14:  Right  to  marriage  and  to  protection  of  the 

family 
Article  15 :  Right  to  own  property 
Article  16:  Freedom  of  religion 
Article  17 :  Freedom  of  information 
Article  18:  Freedom  of  assembly  and  association 
Article  19 :  Right  to  participate  in  government " 

Social  and  Economic  Rights 

Article  20 :  Right  to  social  security  " 

Article  21 :  Right  to  work 

Article  22 :  Right  to  health  and  security 

Article  23 :  Right  to  education 

Article  24 :  Right  to  rest  and  leisure 

Article  25 :  Right  to  participate  in  cultural  life 

The  problem  of  the  long  declaration  as  opposed 
to  the  short  declaration  was  first  presented  to  the 
third  session  of  the  Commission,  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual articles,  in  connection  with  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest  (article  7) .  Once  the  decision  was 
made  that  this  article  should  read,  quite  simply, 
"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or 
detention",  it  became  clear  that  an  important 
precedent  had  been  established.15  The  Commis- 
sion having  adopted  with  respect  to  this  article  the 
principle  of  a  "short  and  concise"  declaration, 
there  was  thenceforth  no  serious  departure  from 
the  principle  in  subsequent  articles.16  A  compari- 
son between  the  Geneva  draft  and  the  draft  pro- 
duced by  the  third  session  shows  the  beneficial  re- 
sults thus  obtained.17 

Effect  of  the  Declaration 

At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  it  can  be  said 
that  three  theories  have  been  considered  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  declaration : 

1.  The  declaration  imposes  an  immediate  obli- 
gation upon  all  member  states  to  bring  their  laws 
into  conformity  with  its  provisions. 

2.  The  declaration  imposes  no  obligation  of  any 
sort. 

3.  The  declaration  represents  a  common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
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and  may  thus  be  considered  to  impose  a  moral,  biU 
not  a  legal,  obligation  to  strive  progressively  to  se- 
cure  universal  and  effective  recognition  and  obj 
servance  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  therein  set 
forth. 

The  first  of  these  theories  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  United  Nations  Charter,  particularly 
in  articles  55  and  56,  sets  forth  an  obligation  in 
treaty  form  to  observe  human  rights  and  that  thj 
declaration,  as  an  "extension"  of  the  Charter,  de* 
fines  these  rights. 

The  second  theory  rests  upon  a  far  more  strict 
construction  of  the  Charter  and  constant  relianc* 
upon  its  domestic  jurisdiction  clause.18 

The  third  theory  is  based  upon  what  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  interpretation  of  action  appropriate 
to  be  taken  under  the  Charter.  It  is  in  no  waj 
intended  to  derogate  from  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion clause  of  the  Charter,  although  its  proponents 
freely  admit  that  a  covenant,  as  distinguished 
from  a  declaration,  is  a  necessary  element  in  the 
program  and  that  a  covenant  would  bring  up  for 
scrutiny  matters  which  have  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered domestic. 

It  is  the  third  of  these  theories  which  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission.    It  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  preamble  to  the  declaration,  reciting 
that  "Member  states  have  pledged  themselves  to 
achieve,  in  cooperation  with  the  Organization,  the 
promotion  of  universal  respect  for  and  observance 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,"  anJ 
proclaiming  the  declaration  as  a  "common  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions, to  the  end  that  every  individual  and  every 
organ  of  society,  keeping  this  declaration  con- 
stantly in  mind,  shall  strive  by  teaching  and  educa- 
tion to  promote  respect  for  these  rights  and  free- 
doms and  by  progressive  measures,  national  and 
international,  to  secure  their  universal  and  effec- 
tive recognition  and  observance."     It  finds  ex- 
pression also  in  the  introduction  to  the  articles 
dealing  with  social  and  economic  rights :  "Every- 
one as  a  member  of  society  ...  is  entitled  to  the 
realization,  through  national  effort  and  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  or- 
ganization and  resources  of  each  State,  of  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  set  out  he- 
low."19    Finally,  the  theory  finds  expression  in 
article  26  which  states  that  "Everyone  is  entitled 
to  a  good  social  and  international  order  in  which 
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B  rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  this  Declaration 
i  be  fully  realised." 

A.  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this 
>ory  has  been  the  abandonment  of  language  con- 
ned in  the  Geneva  draft  purporting  to  place  an 
mediate  legislative  obligation  with  respect  to 
tain  articles.20  Such  language  is  now  reserved 
f  use  in  the  covenant.  A  further  consequence 
3  been  the  defeat  of  proposals  that  violations  of 
I  declaration  should  be  punished  by  law.21 

:laration:  Present  Status 

rhe  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  accord- 
;ly  approved  a  declaration  which  is  short  and 
icise ;  its  effect  is  clearly  stated,  and  its  meaning 
obvious.  This  accomplishment  of  major  pro- 
tions  is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
;sion's  Chairman.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
rhe  declaration  remains  to  be  approved  by  the 
onomic  and  Social  Council  and  thereafter  by  the 
neral  Assembly  in  order  to  attain  its  full 
ture  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 


rHE  COVENANT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

"he  Human  Rights  Drafting  Committee  started 
second  session  with  consideration  of  the 
enant  on  human  rights.  At  the  time  it  ap- 
ired  possible  that  both  the  Committee  and  the 
mmission  would  be  able  to  develop  definitive 
ifts  of  both  co^nant  and  declaration,  and  reach 
onclusion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  re- 
el to  implementation.22  However,  despite  ex- 
ordinary  efforts  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose 
ich  was  not  questioned,  the  problems  proved 
be  too  difficult,  and  too  diffuse,  for  solution  in 
time  allotted.  The  Commission  did  not  con- 
er  the  covenant  at  its  third  session.  It  pre- 
red  to  do  a  thorough  job  on  one  document — 
declaration — rather  than  a  superficial  job  on 


enant — Substantive  Problems 

Ls  drafted  by  the  Commission  at  its  Geneva  ses- 
n,  the  covenant  included  most  of  the  basic  civil 
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rights  set  forth  in  the  declaration.  Notable  ex- 
ceptions were  the  right  to  marriage,  the  right  to 
property,  the  right  to  participate  in  government, 
and  freedom  from  searches  and  seizures.  The 
Geneva  covenant  included  none  of  the  social  and 
economic  rights.24  At  the  outset  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  a  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Australian  member  to  include  in  the 
covenant  virtually  all  the  rights  enumerated  in 
the  declaration.  What  the  result  would  have  been 
had  this  proposal  been  voted  upon  article  by  arti- 
cle is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  in  fact,  the  proposal 
was  voted  upon  en  bloc,  and  defeated.  The  result 
was  that  the  substance  of  the  covenant  as  passed 
upon  by  the  Drafting  Committee  remained  for 
the  most  part  unchanged  from  the  Geneva  draft.25 


Covenant — Procedural  Problems 

At  the  second  session  a  difference  of  opinion 
had  developed  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
limitations  on  rights  should  be  expressed  in  the 
covenant.  On  one  hand  it  was  thought  that  the 
covenant  should  state  the  rights  and  at  the  same 
time  state  in  detail  all  limitations  on  the  rights; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  covenant  should  con- 
tain one  over-all  statement  of  limitations,  roughly 
analogous  to  that  contained  in  the  declaration.26 
The  proponents  of  the  first  theory  urged  that  there 
was  no  object  in  having  a  covenant  which  each 
adherent  state  could  construe  in  accordance  with 
its  own  wishes  and  that  this  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  an  over-all  clause  so  broad  that  anyone 
could  "drive  a  team  of  horses  through  it".  The 
proponents  of  the  over-all  clause  urged  that  it  was 
impossible  to  codify  the  exceptions  to  general 
rules  already  existing  in  the  law  except  by  em- 
ploying very  broad  language  and  that  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  foresee  in  detail  what  new 
exceptions  it  might  be  necessary  to  formulate. 

An  example  in  point  was  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. Certain  limitations  have  been  generally 
acknowledged  by  most  countries  as  necessary  with 
respect  to  this  right,  although  practices  have 
varied  considerably.  Yet  the  enumeration  in  the 
covenant  of  limitations  on  the  right  of  freedom  of 
information,  started  with  six  27  and  has  been  pro- 
gressively increased  to  25,28  with  proponents  of 
the  over-all  clause  stating  that  there  are  more  to 
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come.  These  limitations  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count new  limitations  which  might  be  required  in 
connection  with  television  or  other  unforeseen 
techniques.  Discussion  of  the  problem  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  second  session  of  the  Human 
Rights  Drafting  Committee.  The  report  of  the 
Drafting  Committee  leaves  the  problem  unre- 
solved. 

Nevertheless  there  are  grounds  for  hope  that  a 
solution  can  be  found.  The  differences  between 
the  two  opinions  have  been  exaggerated.  Both 
have  in  fact  been  in  favor  of  a  general  clause.  The 
proponents  of  detailed  limitations  would,  however, 
limit  its  application  to  cases  of  "war  or  other  pub- 
lic emergency"29  and  would  require  a  report  of 
its  application  in  each  case  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.30  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  articles  in  the  covenant  as  approved  by 
the  Drafting  Committee  contain  provisions  which 
are  in  effect  as  broad,  or  almost  as  broad,  as  a  gen- 
eral over-all  limitation  clause.31  Finally,  the  pres- 
sure for  achieving  agreement  on  this  procedural 
question,  which  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
covenant,  should  be  so  great  as  to  force  a  solution.32 
A  further  point  of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States  is  a  provision  that  the  covenant  shall 
make  allowance  for  the  problems  of  federal  states. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  the 
covenant  would  bind  the  Federal  Government,  but 
not  necessarily  bind  the  48  State  governments. 
This  provision,  modeled  after  the  pattern  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
was  adopted  in  the  Geneva  draft  of  the  covenant 
and  was  not  changed  in  the  third  session  of  the 
Commission. 

One  other  procedural  question  has  been  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  United  States  Delegation. 
In  the  United  States  not  all  treaties  are  self- 
executing,  since  certain  treaties  require  imple- 
menting legislation.  In  countries  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  establish  the  ratified  treaty  as  part  of  domestic 
law.  The  members  of  the  Drafting  Committee 
were  sympathetic  with  the  view  that  time  should 
be  given  to  bring  legislation,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, in  accord  with  provisions  of  the  covenant.33 
The  covenant  accordingly  contains  wording  tenta- 
tively designed  to  make  it  clear  that  so  far  as 
domestic  enforcement  is  concerned  it  may  require 
enabling  legislation.34 


Implementation  u 

The  three  leading  theories  as  to  what  should  I 
done  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  covenai 
may  be  summarized. 

According  to  the  Australian  theory,  any  viob 
tion  of  the  covenant  should  be  considered  by  a  ne\ 
six-member,  international  court  of  human  righ 
whose  decisions  shall  be  complied  with  by  cov< 
nanting  states.  Individual  complaints  as  well 
complaints  by  states  should  be  dealt  with.36 

Violations,   according  to   the   French   theo 
should  be  considered  by  a  Commission  empowe 
to  make  recommendations  to  parties  concerne< 
Individual  complaints  as  well  as  complaints 
states  should  be  dealt  with.37 

According  to  the  China-United  States  theo 
violations  not  settled  by  direct  negotiation  sho 
be  referred  to  a  committee  empowered  to  make 
recommendation  to  the  state  or  states  concern 
Complaints  are  to  be  limited,  for  the  time  be 
to  those  made  by  states.38 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a 
conclusions  from  the  brief  debate  on  the  subject 
the  Commission's  third  session,  it  may  be  note* 
that  the  China-United  States  proposal  was  spe 
cifically  supported  by  more  members  of  the  Com 
mission  39  than  any  other  proposal  on  implementa 
tion.  Certain  points  in  connection  with  the  China 
United  States  proposal  may  be  of  special  interest 
Of  these  the  most  widely  discussed  was  the  questioi 
of  petitions. 


Petitions 

The  covenant  is  directed  primarily  at  insuring 
the  rights  of  the  individual.40  The  following  ar 
gument  may  be  made  in  favor  of  allowing  individ 
uals  to  bring  their  cases  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  or  court  which  is  to  consider  violations 
of  the  covenant :  A  state  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
bring  up  cases  arising  within  its  own  "borders ;  and 
reliance  on  other  states  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  matters,  in  the  absence  of  an  inspection  pro- 
cedure (which  would  surely  prove  unacceptable  in 
many  countries),  would  mean  that  serious  viola- 
tions might  never  come  to  light.  A  precedent  was 
established  for  consideration  of  individual  peti- 
tions in  connection  with  minorities  problems  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  according  to  some  evi- 
dence at  least  the  procedure  was  successful.41  A 
fundamental  basis  of  effective  democratic  govern- 
ment is  recognition  of  the  right  of  individual  ap- 
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>al :  among  the  significant  contributions  made  by 
lie  United  States  to  the  philosophy  of  government 
:as  been  the  concept  that  sovereignty  is  lodged  in 
le  people,  which  thereby  permits  individual  ac- 
ess  to  federal  courts  and  does  not  limit  cases  to 
hose  brought  by  states  which,  like  corporations, 
have  no  souls."42 

i  In  contrast  to  this  argument,  if  the  covenant  is 
b  attain  widespread  adherence,  it  is  essential  that 
s  provisions  should  not  interfere  unduly  with  the 
omestic  jurisdiction  of  member  states.  The 
heory  of  the  covenant  in  itself  is  revolutionary : 
n  undertaking  by  international  treaty  to  insure 
ertain  rights  which  have  traditionally  been  re- 
tried as  being  solely  of  national  concern.  A 
ufficient  impetus  has  been  created  in  the  Commis- 
ion  for  the  completion  of  a  covenant,  on  the  basis 
f  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid  catastrophes  such  as 
aose  launched  by  Hitler  in  his  persecution  of  the 
jews,  and  to  improve  the  standards  of  interna- 
lonal  human  rights  in  a  field  which  appears  to 
lany  to  be  more  important  than  the  ever  expand- 
bg  field  of  science.  But  this  impetus  may  be  lost 
f  the  initial  program  is  too  ambitious.  To  allow 
n  individual  to  appeal  from  a  decision  of  his 
ountry's  court  of  last  resort  is  a  serious  step ;  yet 
his  might  be  the  consequence  of  recognizing  the 
ight  of  individual  petition.43 

he  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  China-United  States  proposal  recognizes 
hat  certain  cases  arising  under  the  covenant  may 
ie  considered  by  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
ice.  Compulsory  jurisdiction,  however,  is  not 
xpressly  provided.44 

ommittee  To  Consider  Complaints 

The  China-United  States  proposal  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  by  Covenanting 
tates  .  .  ,45  which  is  in  contradistinction  to  the 
'rench  proposal,  providing  for  an  eleven-member 
pecial  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  a  "two-. . 
hirds  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

nited  Nations  with  due  consideration  of  equita- 
le  geographical  distribution." 46  The  theory  of 
he  China-United  States  proposal  is  that  countries 
"hich  do  not  agree  to  assume  the  burdens  of  the 
ovenant  should  not,  without  the  consent  of  ratify- 
ng  states,  be  concerned  with  its  implementation. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  whether  the  declaration 
should  be  approved  at  once,  or  whether  its  ex- 
pression as  a  formal  document  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  postponed  until  the  time  that 
a  covenant  could  be  submitted  simultaneously  for 
ratification.  This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Although  unanimous  approval  of  the  declara- 
tion was  secured  (with  abstentions  on  the  part  of 
the  four  eastern  European  members),  it  is  clear 
that  agreement  on  a  legally  binding  covenant  in- 
volves even  greater  problems  than  those  posed,  and 
now  solved,  in  connection  with  the  declaration. 
Even  assuming,  as  it  must  be  assumed,  that  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  covenant  will  be  taken 
care  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  substantial  major- 
ity, the  question  of  which  substantive  rights  are  to 
be  included  in  the  covenant  and  also  the  question  to 
what  extent  they  are  to  be  included  are  matters 
of  almost  infinite  complexity;  and  the  further 
question  of  implementation  is  perhaps  even  more 
difficult. 

If  it  is  decided  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  at- 
tracting within  a  reasonable  time  as  many  ratifi- 
cations of  the  covenant  as  possible,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  limit  the  covenant  to  a  small  number 
of  fundamental  rights,  such  as  freedom  from 
slavery,  and  limit  implementation  to  machinery 
of  a  rather  sketchy  nature.  Such  a  covenant,  start- 
ing in  effect  on  the  principle  of  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator,  could  of  course  be  followed  by 
other  covenants  covering  other  rights  and  further 
expansion  of  the  implementation  machinery.47 

An  alternative  procedure  would  be  to  aim  at 
once  for  a  comprehensive  covenant,  with  full  im- 
plementation. Such  a  document  would  presum- 
ably be  ratified  only  by  a  relatively  small  number 
of  states  at  the  outset,  and  the  all-important  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  this  exclusive  "club"  could 
successfully  attract  new  members. 

Still  another  method  of  operation  would  be  to 
invite  "like-minded"  member  states  to  enter  into 
covenants  covering  the  rights  in  which  they  were 
particularly  interested,  with  the  possibility  of 
several  covenants  entered  into  by  different  groups, 
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all  having  the  same  primary  purpose  :  the  progres- 
sive promotion  throughout  the  world  of  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Whatever  procedure  is  adopted,  one  thing  is 
clear.  The  Commission  of  Human  Rights  is  not 
content  to  see  a  declaration  of  general  principles 
approved  and  consider  its  task  done.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  Commission,  that  "the  completion  of  a 


Covenant,  containing  measures  of  implementatj 

is  essential."48 

Those  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  w< 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  no  Less  1 1 
seven  references  to  human  rights  in  the  Cha: 
and  for  the  creation  of  the  Commission  on  Hu: 
Rights,  have  assumed  a  heavy  burden,  which  hi 
not  yet  been  discharged. 


Footnotes 


1  First  session  of  nuclear  Commission,  April  1946 ;  first 
session  of  full  Commission,  January  1947 ;  first  session  of 
Drafting  Committee,  June  1947;  second  session  of  full 
Commission,  December  1947;  second  session  of  Drafting 
Committee,  May  1948;  third  session  of  full  Commission, 
June  1948. 

2  The  work  of  the  Commission  through  its  second  session 
is  described  by  Mr.  Hendrick  in  an  "International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights",  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1948,  p.  195. 

3  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  par.  18  (a). 

*  U.N.  doc.  E/600.  These  documents  were  forwarded 
early  in  1948  to  all  member  nations  for  comment.  The 
comments  which  have  been  received  and  studied  both  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Drafting  Committee  are  contained 
in  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/82  and  addenda  thereto. 

6  U.N.  doc.  E/800,  par.  17. 

6  The  title  of  the  declaration  has  now  been  changed  from 
"International  Declaration  on  Human  Rights"  to  "Inter- 
national Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  A  motion  to  sub- 
stitute the  words  "United  Nations"  for  "International" 
was  defeated  by  the  Commission  at  its  third  session. 

7  Hendrick,  op.  (At.,  p.  199.  The  declaration  includes  the 
rights  of  an  international  character— asylum  and  nation- 
ality—and has  included,  but  no  longer  includes,  special 
provision  for  rights  of  minorities.  For  an  early  example 
of  references  to  social  as  well  as  civil  rights,  see  President 
McKinley's  instructions  to  William  H.  Taft,  president, 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Apr.  7, 
1900.  These  instructions  had  been  drafted  by  Elihu  Root 
(Cameron,  The  Philippine  Islands,  vol.  II,  pp.  438,  500). 

8  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  par.  50. 

9  U.S.  proposal  made  at  second  session  of  Commission 
(U.N.  doc.  E/600,  annex  A,  part  II,  par.  10)  ;  Chinese  pro- 
posal made  at  third  session  of  Commission  (U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.4/95,  annex  A ) .  The  Chinese  proposal  is  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  In  its  comment  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  stressed  the  point 
that  the  declaration  should  be  "short  and  concise"  (U.N. 
doc.  E/CN.4/82,  p.  8) .  The  original  proposal  for  a  "deca- 
log"  was  informally  made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Representative 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Human  Rights  Drafting  Com- 
mittee June  1947,  but  no  draft  was  submitted  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  that  time.  The  attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
throughout  the  third  session  of  the  Commission  was  con- 
sistently in  favor  of  more  detailed  wording  of  the  declara- 
tion along  the  general  lines  approved  by  the  Commission's 
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second  session,  at  Geneva,  rather  than  the  more  cotj 
wording  adopted  by  the  Commission's  third  session, 
Lake  Success  (U.N.  doc.  E/800,  appendix). 

"Provision  is  made  that  all  are  entitled  "without  ai 
discrimination  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  against  ai 
discrimination  in  violation  of  this  Declaration  and  again 
any  incitement  to  such  discrimination."     See  also  art.  | 
The  provision  on  incitement  to  discrimination  was  passtl 
over  the  objection  of  a  substantial  number ;  a  somewh;  ■ 
similar  provision  (which,  however,  was  mandatory)  w« 
deleted  from  the  Covenant  by  the  Drafting  Committee  (se1 
footnote  25). 

"  The  question  of  war  criminals  was  handled  in  a  pa: 
ticularly  skilful  manner  by  the  Commission.  At  th 
Geneva  session  a  paragraph  was  added  to  the  provisio 
on  freedom  from  ex  post  facto  laws  stating  that  "nothin 
in  this  Article  shall  prejudice  the  trial  and  punishmen 
of  any  person  for  the  commission  of  any  act  which,  at  th 
time  it  was  committed,  was  criminal  according  to  th< 
general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations.1 
This  paragraph  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  in 
dicated  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Nurnberg  trials! 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  supported  on  the  ground  thai 
it  extended  the  principle  of  freedom  from  ex  post  facte 
laws  to  the  international  field.  The  solution  reached  bj 
the  Commission  at  its  third  session  was  to  provide,  vl 
simply,  that  "No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  offence 
on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  con- 
stitute an  offence,  under  national  or  international  law, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed."     (Art.  9  (2).) 

"Rights  of  asylum  and  nationality  are  here  classed, 
for  convenience,  under  the  category  of  civil  rights.  In 
the  Geneva  draft,  provision  was  made  for  the  right  to 
nationality  and  protection  by  the  U.N.  of  those  not  en- 
joying the  protection  of  any  government.  At  its  third 
session  the  Commission  eliminated  provision  for  protec- 
tion by  the  U.N.  on  the  ground  that  this  was  not  proper 
subject  matter  for  a  declaration  but  should,  instead,  be 
carried  through  by  positive  action,  which  had,  indeed, 
already  been  started  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(resolution  116  VI  D,  Resolutions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  sixth  sess.,  U.N.  doc.  E/777). 

13  Provision  for  periodic  elections  by  secret  ballot,  which 
had  been  contained  in  the  Geneva  draft,  was  eliminated 
by  the  Commission  at  its  third  session.  In  the  case  of 
certain  members  (notably  the  United  States)  the  omis- 
sion was  agreed  to  in  the  interests  of  achieving  a  short- 
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fiu  declaration.  Other  members  expressed  difficulty 
Mh  the  concept  as  applied  to  primitive  communities.  The 
(3.S.R.  strongly  favored  a  provision  that  "The  State  shall 
i  lsiilcr  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  elections, 
Vich  shall  be  conducted  periodically  and  must  be  uni- 
irsal  and  equal  and  be  held  by  secret  ballot"  (U.N.  doc. 
ISOO,  appendix,  amendment  to  art.  20).  On  the  other 
aid  the  U.S.S.R.  consistently  proposed  the  elimination 
:  •political  opinion"  from  the  category  of  unjustifiable 
tmnds  for  discrimination  (U.N.  doc.  E/800,  appendix, 
Sitement  of  fundamental  requirements,  par.  (a)  ;  state- 
i»nt  of  omissions  and  shortcomings  in  the  declaration, 
jr.  (c)  ;  amendment  to  preamble;  amendment  to  art. 
I;  amendment  to  art.  23). 

■ '  The  right  to  social  security  is  included  in  the  chapeau 
jiuse  referred  to  in  footnote  19.  Whether  or  not  the 
■•m  "social  security"  should  be  included  in  art.  22  was 
jbated  at  length.  After  the  final  decision  was  reached 
omit  the  term,  because  it  meant  different  things  in 
fferent  countries,  the  minority  view  that  it  should  have 
en  iucluded  was  so  strongly  expressed  that  inclusion 
!  the  chapeau  clause  became  inevitable. 
"The  article  on  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  as 
jafted  at  the  Commission's  second  session,  contained  cer- 
lin  specific  guarantees  (U.N',  doc.  E/600,  appendix  A, 
t.  5).  Later,  at  the  Drafting  Committee's  second  ses- 
>n,  a  motion  was  made  to  substitute  for  these  guarantees 
e  concept  of  freedom  from  "arbitrary"  arrest,  which 
mid  by  the  use  of  one  word  encompass  the  guarantees  set 
rth  in  the  Geneva  draft,  and  other  necessary  guarantees 
|  well.  A  majority  of  the  Committee  members  had  in 
[nd  specific  guarantees  for  inclusion  in  the  article. 
See  the  members  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  essen- 
il  guarantees,  the  result  was  an  omnibus  provision  which 
cited  seven  of  them.  The  arrest  must  be  (1)  "accord- 
g  to  pre-existing  law"  and  (2)  "in  accordance  with  due 
ocess".  The  person  arrested  has  the  right  (3)  "to  be 
omptly  informed  of  the  reasons  for  his  detention",  (4) 

0  immediate  judicial  determination  of  the  legality"  of 
e  detention,  and  (5)  to  "trial  within  a  reasonable  time 

to  release".  (6)  No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  "merely 
i  the  grounds  of  inability  to  meet  a  contractual  obliga- 
?n".  (7)  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  compensation  in 
spect  of  any  unlawful  arrest"  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/95, 
tentative  article  for  arts.  6,  7,  and  8).  In  its  entirety 
is  seemed  too  long  an  article ;  and  the  Drafting  Commit- 
e,  which  had  approved  the  seven  individual  provisions 

1  they  came  up  successively  for  a  vote,  voted  down  the 
'tide  as  a  whole.     This  action  meant  a  reversion  to  the 
men  draft,  which  had  also  proved  unsatisfactory. 
When  the  article  was  considered  by  the  full  Commission 

its  third  session,  a  motion  was  again  made  to  limit  the 
tide  to  a  statement  that  "no  one  shall  be  submitted  to 
bitrary  arrest  or  detention."  In  view  of  the  Drafting 
jmmittee's  unhappy  experience,  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
ission  determined  that  the  abbreviated  form  was  prefer- 
>le  to  a  detailed  provision ;  the  shorter  statement  thus 
oposed  was  accordingly  approved. 
"  The  declaration  as  approved  by  the  Commission's  third 
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session  is  not  consistently  as  brief  as  in  the  case  of  the 
article  on  arrest.  Detail  is  avoided,  however,  by  general 
adherence  to  the  principle  that  a  simple  statement  is  suffi- 
cient, and  by  far  greater  reliance  than  in  the  past  upon 
one  article  indicating  permissible  limitations  on  rights 
(art.  27,  par.  2). 

"  See  p.  167. 

"Art.  2,  par.  7,  of  the  Charter,  provides  as  follows: 
"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall 
require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement 
under  the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  measures  under 
Chapter  VII."  (Chapter  VII  refers  to  "Action  With 
Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and 
Acts  of  Aggression.") 

19  Art.  20,  referred  to  in  the  third  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  chapeau,  was  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. Certain  members  felt  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  say  anything  more  about  social  and  economic  rights 
than  was  said  about  civil  rights ;  to  do  so  would  indicate 
the  former  were  more  important  than  the  latter,  an  im- 
pression which  they  definitely  did  not  wish  to  convey. 
Others  felt  that  this  new  type  of  right  should  be  given 
special  attention  ;  people  throughout  the  world  were  "used 
to"  civil  rights,  but  they  did  not  know  about  social  and 
economic  rights.  The  compromise  was  to  retain  the 
chapeau  clause  but  to  include  in  it  a  phrase,  loosely  mod- 
eled after  a  provision  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation Charter,  which  would  recognize  the  necessary  dif- 
ferences among  various  states  in  the  manner  and  extent 
of  the  granting  of  these  rights,  which  would  depend  upon 
"the  organization  and  resources  of  each  state." 

20  As  pointed  out  in  Hendrick,  op.  cit.,  footnote  2,  the 
Geneva  declaration  was  seriously  out  of  balance  in  that 
it  purported  to  obligate  the  state  to  take  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  social  and  economic  rights,  whereas  no 
such  obligation  was  expressed  with  respect  to  civil  rights. 
Thus,  the  Geneva  draft  provided  that  "The  State  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  unemployment,"  but 
it  contained  no  such  affirmative  language  with  respect,  for 
example,  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  independent  and 
impartial  tribunals. 

21 A  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  French  Mem- 
ber, who  at  the  outset  favored  a  declaration  containing 
a  more  legislative  character  than  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission  at  its  third  session  (U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/82/ 
Add.  8,  art.  28).  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  penal  pro- 
vision dealing  with  discrimination  had  been  proposed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  Member  at  the  second  session  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  was  defeated  (Hendrick,  op.  cit.,  footnote 
45).  At  the  third  session  the  U.S.S.R.  Member  con- 
tinued to  press  the  point,  although  not  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  all  articles,  that  "The  Declaration  should 
guarantee  .  .  .  implementation"  of  rights  (U.N.  doc. 
E/800,  appendix,  p.  38) .  The  test  vote  in  the  third  session 
was  on  the  wording  of  art.  4  of  the  Declaration.  Here 
the  U.S.S.R.  Member  proposed  that  all  violations  of  the 
right  to  freedom  from  slavery  "must  be  punished  accord- 
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ing  to  law"  (U.N.  doc.  E/800,  appendix,  basic  proposals 
advanced  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  p.  40).  This  proposal  was 
defeated  and  the  precedent  for  a  declaration  which  should 
not  purport  to  be  a  legislative  document  was  established. 

22  The  initiative  for  starting  with  consideration  of  the 
covenant  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Member.  At 
both  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Commission,  and 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  the  United 
States  had  urged  that  priority  be  given  to  consideration 
of  the  declaration,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  preferable 
to  state  general  principles  first  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
embodiment  of  these  principles  into  "a  convention  or  con- 
ventions". This  view  was  opposed,  except  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Commission,  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
members  who  feared  that  a  declaration  without  a  covenant 
might  be  considered  sufficient  in  itself;  that  the  pressure 
for  a  covenant  would  be  removed ;  that  the  result  would  be 
insufficient  interest  in  a  covenant  to  insure  its  adoption  by 
a  substantial  number  of  states.  In  consequence,  drafts  of 
both  a  covenant  and  a  declaration  were  produced  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Drafting  Committee  and  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a 
repetition  of  the  procedure  adopted  at  the  second  session 
of  the  Commission,  whereby  two  working  groups,  drafting 
independently  one  of  the  other,  produced  a  declaration  and 
a  covenant,  was  undesirable.  The  answer  was  to  have 
all  members  work  together  on  each  document ;  this  being 
the  case,  it  was  logical  for  the  Committee  to  start  with 
the  more  difficult  task,  which  was  the  covenant. 

23  Two  insuperable  obstacles  to  speed  in  drafting  were 
the  number  of  participants  involved — 8  in  the  Drafting 
Committee;  17,  Iran  being  absent,  on  the  Commission — 
and  the  different  languages  represented,  11  languages 
among  17  members. 

24  For  a  comparison  between  declaration  and  covenant, 
see  Hendrick,  op.  cit.  The  United  States  Member  of  the 
Drafting  Committee  specifically  suggested  the  inclusion  in 
the  covenant  of  reference  to  right  to  property  (U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.4/AC.1/19,  art.  5). 

26  Among  the  changes  made  in  the  covenant,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Geneva  art.  20  on  freedom  from  discrimination 
was  rephrased  in  terms  of  "equal  protection  of  the  law" ; 
the  Geneva  article  stating  that  "any  advocacy  of  national, 
racial  or  religious  hostility  that  constitutes  an  incitement 
to  violence  shall  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  state" ; 
art.  21.  was  deleted. 

26  Declaration,  art.  27  (3d  sess.). 

7  Geneva  text,  embodying  draft  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  at 
its  first  session  (U.N.  doc.  E/600,  annex  B,  art.  17). 

28  U.N.  doc.  E/800,  annex  B,  art.  17. 

29  Art.  4,  Geneva  draft,  par.  1,  reported  in  U.N.  doc. 
E/800,  annex  B,  and  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  annex  B.  This 
article  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  more  liberal  than  the 
article  suggested  by  the  proponents  of  a  single  over-all 
clause.  It  reads :  "In  time  of  war  or  other  public  emer- 
gency, a  State  may  take  measures  derogating  from  its 
obligations  under  Article  2  above  to  the  extent  strictly 
limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation." 

80  U.N.  doc.  E/600,  annex  B,  art.  4,  par.  2.    This  provision 


was  not  considered  by  the  Drafting  Committee  at 
second  session  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  questl| 
of  implementation. 

"Art.  11(1)    (liberty  of  movement  and  free  choir 
residence)  ;  art.  16  (freedom  of  religion)  ;  art.  17,  thefl] 
of  three  alternatives   (freedom  of  information)  ;  art. 
(freedom  of  assembly)  ;  art.  19  (freedom  of  a.ssociatlor] 
The  articles  which  are  thus  left  unencumbered  by  limi  I 
tions  of  a  general  character  are  as  follows :  art.  5  (right  J 
life:  single  limitation — conviction  of  crime)  ;  art.  6  (i 
dom  from  mutilation  or  experimentation :  no  limitatic 
art.  7  (freedom  from  torture,  cruel  or  inhuman  punishi 
or  indignity:  no  limitation);  art.  8(1)    (freedom 
slavery  or  servitude:  no  limitation)  ;  art.  8(2)    (free 
from  forced  or  compulsory  labor :  several  limitations 
merated)  ;  art.  9   (freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  tj 
tention:   several  limitations  enumerated);   art.   10    (i 
prisonment  for  inability  to  fulfil  a  contractual  obligatio) 
no  limitation)  ;  art.  11(2)    (freedom  to  leave  count 
limitations — lawful    deprivation    of    liberty    or    natio 
service  obligations)  ;  art.  12  (expelling  of  aliens  only 
accordance  with  law);  art.  13(1)    (fair  hearing  befo 
independent  and  impartial  tribunal:  no  limitation)  ;  &h 
13(2)    (public  trial,  legal  assistance,  and  services  of  ij 
terpreter :  several  limitations  enumerated  with  respect 
public  trial)  ;  art.  14  (freedom  from  ex  post  facto  la 
or  punishment,  with  special  provision  for  war  crimir 
no  limitation)  ;  art.  15  (juridical  personality:  no  Ik 
tion)  ;  art.  17  (freedom  of  information — Geneva  coe 
ence  draft;  several  limitations). 

32  The  chief  proponent  of  the  detailed  limitation  the 
has  been  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  no  written 
stitution,  and  is  accustomed  to  statutory  law  which 
often  more  detailed  even  than  that  of  the  United  Stat 
The  chief  proponent  of  the  over-all  limitation  clause 
been  the  United  States,  whose  constitutional  provisio 
cover  most  of  the  rights  in  the  covenant,  in  very  brit 
form.     The  problem  is  squarely  presented  in  connectio 
with  the  United  Kingdom's  proposed  convention  on  fre 
dom  of  information,  examined  by  the  Conference  on  Fr 
dom  of  Information  at  Geneva  in  March  1948  and  no 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  Economic  and  Soc 
Council    at    its    seventh    session    (Geneva,    July-Au 
1948).    In  many  respects  the  United  Kingdom  convent 
resembles  the  Human  Rights  Covenant,   except  that 
deals  solely  with  one  right — freedom  of  information. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  representative  of  one  of 
Category  B  organizations  argued  in  the  third  session 
the  Commission  that  certain  of  the  rights  set  forth 
the  covenant,  such  as  freedom  from  torture,  should 
expressed  without  any  limitations  whatsoever. 

33  In  the  case  of  slavery,  for  example,  there  would 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  any  new  legislatio 
would  be  needed,  for  the  right  to  freedom  is  already  gua 
anteed  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  On  the  othe 
hand,  the  provision  on  freedom  of  information  as  drafte 
by  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Informatioi 
(U.N.  doc.  E/800,  annex  B,  art.  17,  alternative  C)  ma 
require  positive  legislation. 
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Art.  2  of  the  draft  covenant  contains  an  undertaking 
at  the  "rights  and  freedoms"  therein  set  forth  "where 
>t  now  provided  under  existing  laws  and  procedures 
:hnll]  be  given  effect  in  [each  ratifying  State's]  domestic 
w  through  the  adoption  of  appropriate  laws  and  pro- 
dnres."  The  members  of  the  Drafting  Committee  were 
ill  struggling  with  the  exact  wording  to  be  used  for 
.is  article  when  it  became  necessary  to  pass  on  to  con- 
deration  of  other  matters.  A  note  appears  under  the 
tie  of  the  covenant  stating  that  "The  Drafting  Commit- 
e  agreed  to  point  out  in  its  Report  its  view  that  the 
ovenant  is  not  self-operative",  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/95, 
inex  B.  (The  term  "not  self-executing"  would  have  been 
chnically  more  correct.) 

"  The  subject  of  implementation  was  considered  by  the 
bmmission  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  session.  Although 
■tual  discussion  was  brief,  there  was  evidence  of  great 
terest  and  considerable  study  on  the  part  of  Commission 
embers.  The  Drafting  Committee  at  its  second  session 
ntponed  consideration  of  covenant  art.   4(2)    (report 

the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  meas- 
les taken  derogating  from  rights,  in  ease  of  war  or 
lblic  emergency),  and  art.  26,  amendments  to  the  cove- 
int,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  consider  these  articles 

connection  with  its  study  of  implementation.  The 
rafting  Committee's  covenant  lacks  also  any  mention 

steps  to  be  taken  in  case  of  violation  of  a  covenant 
ovision.  The  declaration,  however,  as  approved  by 
e  Commission,  is  complete  except  for  the  article  on  right 

petition,  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  until 
e  more  definitive  discussion  of  implementation  which 
^ver  materialized. 
""UN.  doc.  E/CN.4/AC.1/27. 
"U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/82/Add.lO. 
"  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/145. 

"  In  addition  to  China  and  the  United  States.  The  In- 
an  Member  indicated  general  support  for  the  China- 
nited  States  proposal  except  that  she  expressed  her  view 
Kit  petitions  must  be  considered  forthwith  (U.N.  docs. 

CN.4/151,  153).    The  U.S.S.R.   Member,  however,  ex- 

1  opposition  to  all  implementation  proposals  on  the 

"ound  that  they  might  "become  a  means  of  interfering 

ith  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State  party  to  the  convention 


and  of  undermining  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
particular  states"  (U.N',  doc.  E/CN.4/154). 

,0  Except  in  the  case  of  the  rights  of  assembly  and  asso- 
ciation (arts.  18  and  19  of  the  draft  covenant)  and  the 
alternate  (Geneva)  draft  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  move- 
ment and  free  choice  of  residence  (art.  11(1))  each  of 
the  substantive  articles  is  phrased  in  terms  of  "no  one" 
shall  be  denied  or  "everyone"  has  the  right,  etc. 

41  See  Azearate,  The  League  of  Nations  and  Minorities 
Treaties. 

"  A  number  of  the  Commission  Members  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  large  number  of  individual  petitions  com- 
plaining of  violations  of  human  rights  which  have  been 
received  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Commission  has  de- 
clared that  it  has  "no  power  to  take  any  action  in  regard 
to  any  complaints  regarding  human  rights"  (U.N.  doc. 
E/259).  See  also  Economic  and  Social  Council,  resolution 
75  (V),  U.N.  doc.  E/573. 

43  Had  a  vote  been  taken  at  the  Commission's  third  ses- 
sion on  whether  the  covenant  should  at  once  make  provi- 
sion for  action  on  individual  petitions,  the  decision  would 
probably  have  been  in  opposition  to  such  provision.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  four  east- 
ern European  members  (Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia)  would  have  continued 
their  expressed  opposition  to  consideration  of  individual 
petitions  and  joined  with  the  supporters  of  the  China- 
United  States  proposal  on  implementation  to  form  a  total 
of  10  out  of  a  possible  18  votes.  Since  there  was  not  full 
discussion  of  the  question  the  China-United  States  pro- 
posal leaves  the  door  open  for  further  consideration  of  in- 
dividual petitions  under  the  covenant. 

44  The  proposal  on  this  point  is  as  follows :  "States  may 
in  any  event  have  such  recourse  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  as  is  provided  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Statute  of  the  Court."  (U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.4/145,  par.  2(c).) 

46  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/145. 

40  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.4/82/Add.lO. 

"To  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  procedure  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
with  marked  success. 

48  U.N.  doc.  E/800,  par.  16. 
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PPENDIX:  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  TEXTS  OF  "DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS"  AS  APPROVED 
AT  SECOND  AND  THIRD  SESSIONS,  RESPECTIVELY,  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Second    Session    (Geneva   Draft;  U.N.   doc.  Third  Session  (U.N.  doc.  E/800,  Annex  A) 

E/600,  Part  I,  Annex  A) 


[No  preamble  drafted.] 


ugusf  8,   1948 


Preamble 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in 
the  world ;  and 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights  re- 
sulted, before  and  during  the  second  world  war,  in  bar- 
barous acts  which  outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind  and 
made  it  apparent  that  the  fundamental  freedoms  were 
one  of  the  supreme  issues  of  the  conflict ;  and 
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Third  Session  (U.  N.  doc.  E/800,  Annex  A) 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  mankind  is  not  to  be  cor 
pelled  as  a  last  resort  to  rebel  against  tyranny  and  o 
pression,   that  human   rights  should  be  protected   by 
regime  of  law ;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have  in 
Charter  determined  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
man  rights  and  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hums 
person  and  to  promote  social  progress  and  better  stan 
ards  of  life  in  larger  freedom ;  and 

Whereas  Member  States  have  pledged  themselves 
achieve,  in  co-operation  with  the  Organization,  the  pi 
motion  of  universal  respect  for  and  observance  of  hi; 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms ;  and 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these  rights 
freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  full  real 
zation  of  this  pledge, 

Now  therefore  the  General  Assembly 

Proclaims  this  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  cod 
mon  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  i 
tions,  to  the  end  that  every  individual  and  every  org 
of  society,  keeping  this  Declaration  constantly  in  min 
shall  strive  by  teaching  and  education  to  promote  respe* 
for  these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressive  measur 
national  and  international,  to  secure  their  universal  a 
effective  recognition  and  observance,  both  among  1 
peoples  of  Member  States  themselves  and  among  the  pe< 
pies  of  territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 


Scope  of  Declaration 


Article  1 
All  men  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 
They  are  endowed  by  nature  with  reason  and  conscience, 
and  should  act  towards  one  another  like  brothers. 

Article  3 
1.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms 
set  forth  in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  such  as  race,  (which  includes  colour),  sex,  lan- 
guage, religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  property  status, 
or  national  or  social  origin. 


Article  1 

All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  digni 
and  rights.     They  are  endowed  by  nature  with  reaso 
and  conscience,  and  should  act  towards  one  another 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Article  2 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  J 
forth  in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kin 
such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  o 
other  opinion,  property  or  other  status,  or  national  o 
social  origin. 


Civil  Rights 


Article  4 
Every  one  has  the  right  to  life,  to  liberty  and  security 
of  person. 

Article  8 
Slavery,  in  all  its  forms,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  man,  shall  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Article  7 
3.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture,  or  to  cruel  or 
inhuman  punishment  or  indignity. 

Article  12 
Every  one  has  the  right  everywhere  in  the  world  to 
recognition  as  a  person  before  the  law  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fundamental  civil  rights. 


Article  3 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security 
person. 

Article  4 

1.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  or  involuntary  ser 
tude. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel, 
human  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Article  5 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  recognition  everywhere  as 
person  before  the  law. 
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Article  S 
2.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  regardless  of  office  or 
atus  and  entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  against 
ny  arbitrary  discrimination,  or  against  any  incitement 
j  such  discrimination,  in  violation  of  this  Declaration. 

Article  5 
No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  personal  liberty  or  kept 
•  custody  except  in  cases  prescribed  by  law  and  after 
ue  process.  Every  one  placed  under  arrest  or  detention 
jail  have  the  right  to  immediate  judicial  determi nation 
f  the  legality  of  any  detention  to  which  he  may  be  subject 
ad  to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  release. 

Article  6 

Every  one  shall  have  access  to  independent  and  im- 
artial  tribunals  in  the  determination  of  any  criminal 
aarge  against  him,  and  of  his  rights  and  obligations.  He 
iall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  of  his  case  and  to  have 
ae  aid  of  a  qualified  representative  of  his  own  choice,  and 

he  appears  in  person  to  have  the  procedure  explained 
)  hiui  in  a  manner  in  which  he  can  understand  it  and  to 
se  a  language  which  he  can  speak. 

Article  7 

1.  Any  person  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved 
Jilty.  No  one  shall  be  convicted  or  punished  for  crime 
.-  other  offence  except  after  fair  public  trial  at  which  he 
is  been  given  all  guarantees  necessary  for  his  defence, 
o  person  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  offence  on  account  of 
ny  act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  such  an 
Tence  at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  nor  shall  he 
B  liable  to  any  greater  punishment  than  that  prescribed 
>r  such  offence  by  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  when  the 
fence  was  committed. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prejudice  the  trial  and 
unishment  of  any  person  for  the  commission  of  any  act 
Inch,  at  the  time  it  was  committed,  was  criminal  accord- 
ig  to  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
itions. 

Article  9 
Every  one  shall  be  entitled  to  protection  under  law  from 
areasonable  interference  with  his  reputation,  his  privacy 
ad  his  family.     His  home  and  correspondence  shall  be 
iviolable. 

Article  10 

1.  Subject  to  any  general  law  not  contrary  to  the  pur- 
ises  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
lopted  for  specific  reasons  of  security  or  in  general  in- 
Test,  there  shall  be  liberty  of  movement  and  free  choice 
'  residence  within  the  border  of  each  State. 

2.  Individuals  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  their  own 
mntry  and,  if  they  so  desire,  to  acquire  the  nationality 
'.  any  country  willing  to  grant  it. 

Article  11 
Every  one  shall  have  the  right  to  seek  and  be  granted 
?ylum  from  persecution.     This  right  will  not  be  accorded 
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Article  6 
All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are  entitled  without 
any  discrimination  to  equal  protection  of  the  law  against 
any  discrimination  in  violation  of  this  Declaration  and 
against  any  incitement  to  such  discrimination. 

Article  7 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  deten- 
tion. 


Article  8 
In  the  determination  of  his  rights  and  obligations  and 
of  any  criminal  charge  against  him,  everyone  is  entitled  in 
full  equality  to  a  fair  hearing  by  an  independent  and  im- 
partial tribunal. 


Article  9 

1.  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal  offence  has  the  right 
to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty  according  to 
law  in  a  public  trial  at  which  he  has  had  all  the  guarantees 
necessary  for  his  defence. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  offence  on  account 
of  any  act  or  omission  which  did  not  constitute  an  offence, 
under  national  or  international  law,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  committed. 


Article  10 
No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  interference 
with  his  privacy,  family,  home,  correspondence  or  reputa- 
tion. 

Article  11 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  movement  and 
residence  within  the  borders  of  each  State. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  including 
his  own. 


Article  12 
1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  be  granted,  in 
other  countries,  asylum  from  persecution. 
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to  criminals  nor  to  those  whose  acts  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 


Article  15 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  a  nationality. 

All  persons  who  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  any 
Government  shall  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  protection  shall  not  be  accorded 
to  criminals  nor  to  those  whose  acts  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  13 

1.  The  family  deriving  from  marriage  is  the  natural 
and  fundamental  unit  of  society.  Men  and  women  shall 
have  the  same  freedom  to  contract  marriage  in  accordance 
with  the  law. 

2.  Marriage  and  the  family  shall  be  protected  by  the 
State  and  Society. 


Article  14 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  own  property  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  property  is 
located. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  property. 

Article  16 

1.  Individual  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  to 
hold  and  change  beliefs,  is  an  absolute  and  sacred  right. 

2.  Every  person  has  the  right,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  other  persons  of  like  mind  and  in  public  or 
private,  to  manifest  his  beliefs  in  worship,  observance, 
teaching  and  practice. 

(Articles  11, 18) 

(1.  Every  one  is  free  to  express  and  impart  opinions,  or 
to  receive  and  seek  information  and  the  opinion  of  others 
from  sources  wherever  situated.) 

(2.  No  person  may  be  interfered  with  on  account  of 
his  opinions.) 

(There  shall  be  freedom  of  expression  either  by  word,  in 
writing,  in  the  press,  in  books  or  by  visual,  auditive  or 
other  means.  There  shall  be  equal  access  to  all  channels 
of  communications.) 

Article  19 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  to  participate  in  local,  national  and  international  as- 
sociations for  purposes  of  a  political,  economic,  religious, 
social,  cultural,  trade  union  or  any  other  character,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Declaration. 

Articles  21,  22 

Every  one  without  discrimination  has  the  right  to  take 
an  effective  part  in  the  Government  of  his  country.  The 
State  shall  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  mani- 
fested by  elections  which  shall  be  periodic,  free,  fair  and 
by  secret  ballot. 
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2.  Prosecutions  genuinely  arising  from  non-politi] 
crimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  pi  • 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations  do  not  constitute  persecuti, 

Article  13 

No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  national  | 
or  denied  the  right  to  change  his  nationality. 


Article  1% 

1.  Men  and  women  of  full  age  have  the  right  to  ma: 
and  to  found  a  family  and  are  entitled  to  equal  rig;  j 
as  to  marriage. 

2.  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the  full  c< 
sent  of  both  intending  spouses. 

3.  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental  grc. 
unit  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  protection. 

Article  15 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  alone  as  w 
as  in  association  with  others. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  proper 

Article  16 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought, 
science  and  religion ;  this  right  includes  freedom 
change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  al< 
or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  privat 
manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice, 
ship  and  observance. 

Article  11 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and 
pression ;  this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinic 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart 
formation  and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardles 
frontiers. 


Article  18 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  assembly  ai 
association. 


Article  19 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  governme 
of  his  country,  directly  or  through  his  freely  chosi 
representatives. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  of  access  to  public  employme 
in  his  country. 
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1.  Every  one  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  engage  in 
lblic  employment  and  to  hold  public  office  in  the  State 
which  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  national. 

to  public  employment  shall  not  be  a  matter 
privilege  or  favour. 
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3.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  government  which  con- 
forms to  the  will  of  the  people. 


Social  and  Economic  Rights 


Article  20 


[No  equivalent  article;  however,  cf.  article  26  below.] 


Articles  23,  24 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  work. 

2.  The  State  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
'  within  its  power  to  ensure  that  all  persons  ordinarily 

<ident  in  its  territory  have  an  opportunity  for  useful 
oik. 

3.  The  State  is  bound  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
tnt  unemployment. 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  receive  pay  commensurate 
ith  his  ability  and  skill,  to  work  under  just  and  favour- 
Die  conditions  and  to  join  trade  unions  for  the  protection 
!  his  interests  in  securing  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 

mself  and  his  family. 

•_'  Women  shall  work  with  the  same  advantages  as  men 
id  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Articles  25,  26 

Every  one  without  distinction  as  to  economic  and  social 
■nditions  has  the  right  to  the  preservation  of  his  health 
irough  the  highest  standard  of  food,  clothing,  housing 
id  medical  care  which  the  resources  of  the  State  or  corn- 
unity  can  provide.  The  responsibility  of  the  State  and 
■nimunity  for  the  health  and  safety  of  its  people  can  be 
llfilled  only  by  provision  of  adequate  health  and  social 
easures. 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  social  security.  The  State 
is  a  duty  to  maintain  or  ensure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
:»jbensive  measures  for  the  security  of  the  individual 
gainst  the  consequence  of  unemployment,  disability,  old 
;e  and  all  other  loss  of  livelihood  for  reasons  beyond  his 
■ntrol. 

2.  Motherhood  shall  be  granted  special  care  and  assist- 
nce.  Children  are  similarly  entitled  to  special  care  and 
isistance. 

Articles  21,  28 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  education.  Fundamental 
lucation  shall  be  free  and  compulsory.  There  shall  be 
iual  access  for  higher  education  as  can  be  provided  by 
ie  State  or  community  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  without 
istinctlon  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  religion,  social  stand- 
ig,  financial  means,  or  political  affiliation. 

Education  will  be  directed  to  the  full  physical,  intel- 
•ctual,  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  human 


Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society,  has  the  right  to 
social  security  and  is  entitled  to  the  realization,  through 
national  effort  and  international  co-operation,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  organization  and  resources  of  each 
State,  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  set  out 
below. 

Article  21 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work,  to  just  and  favourable 
conditions  of  work  and  pay  and  to  protection  against  un- 
employment. 


2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

3.  Everyone  is  free  to  form  and  to  join  trade  unions  for 
the  protection  of  his  interests. 


Article  22 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  standard  of  living,  in- 
cluding food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care,  and  to 
social  services,  adequate  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
himself  and  his  family  and  to  security  in  the  event  of 
unemployment,  sickness,  disability,  old  age  or  other  lack 
of  livelihood  in  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 


2.  Mother  and  child  have  the  right  to  special  care  and 

assistance. 

Article  23 

1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Elementary  and 
fundamental  education  shall  be  free  and  compulsory  and 
there  shall  be  equal  access  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  higher 
education. 


2.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development  of 
the  human  personality,  to  strengthening  respect  for  human 


/ 
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personality,  to  the  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  to  the  combating 
of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  hatred  against  other 
nations  or  racial  or  religious  groups  everywhere. 

Article  29 

1.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure. 

2.  Rest  and  leisure  should  be  ensured  to  every  one  by 
laws  or  contracts  providing  in  particular  for  reasonable 
limitations  on  working  hours  and  for  periodic  vacations 
with  pay. 

Article  SO 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  cultural 
life  of  the  community,  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in 
the  benefits  that  result  from  scientific  discoveries. 
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rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  to  combating  t] 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  hatred  against  other  natioi 
and  against  racial  and  religious  groups  everywhere. 

Article  2!t 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure. 


Article  25 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  cultur 
life  of  the  community,  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share 
scientific  advancement. 


General  Provisions 


Article  32 


All  laws  in  any  State  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Charter,  insofar  as  they  deal  with  human 
rights. 

Article  2 

In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  every  one  is  limited  by  the 
rights  of  others  and  by  the  just  requirements  of  the 
democratic  State.  The  individual  owes  duties  to  society 
through  which  he  is  enabled  to  develop  his  spirit,  mind  and 
body  in  wider  freedom. 


Article  26 


Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  good  social  and  internation 
order  in  which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  tl 
Declaration  can  be  fully  realized. 

Article  21 

1.  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  community  which  enabl 
him  freely  to  develop  his  personality. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  everyone  shall  be  subje 
only  to  such  limitations  as  are  necessary  to  secure  d 
recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  t 
requirements  of  morality,  public  order  and  general  wi 
fare  in  a  democratic  society. 


Article  33 

Nothing  in  this  Declaration  shall  be  considered  to 
recognize  the  right  of  any  State  or  person  to  engage  in 
any  activity  aimed  to  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  prescribed  herein. 


Article  28 

Nothing  in  this  Declaration  shall  imply  the  recognitii 
of  the  right  of  any  State  or  person  to  engage  in  ai 
activity  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  rigb 
and  freedoms  prescribed  herein. 


Right  of  Petition;  Right  of  Minorities 


Article  20 
Every  one  has  the  right,  either  individually,  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  to  petition  or  to  communicate  with 
the  public  authorities  of  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  national 
or  in  which  he  resides,  or  with  the  United  Nations. 

Article  31 
[The  Commission  did  not  take  a  decision  on  the  two  texts 
below.    They  are  reproduced  here  for  further  consid- 
eration.] 

Text  proposed  by  the  Drafting  Committee  (first  session)  : 

(In  States  inhabited  by  a  substantial  number  of  persons 

of  a  race,  language  or  religion  other  than  those  of  the 

majority   of  the  population,   persons  belonging  to  such 


[No  decision  reached  by  Commission  at  its  third  sessi< 
regarding  an  article  on  petitions.] 


[The  Commission  at  its  third  session  decided  again 
inclusion  of  an  article  on  minorities.] 


(Continued  on  page  186) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


ovisional  Agenda  for  the  Third  Regular  Session 
the  General  Assembly  1 


To  Convene  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  Paris,  on  September  21,  1948 


.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of 
Delegation  of  Argentina 
.  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
.  Election  of  the  President 
.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and 
tion  of  officers 

.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 
.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under 
icle  12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 
.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 
.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 
.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work 
he  Organization 

0.  Report  of  the  Security  Council 

1.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

2.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

i.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations :  report 
he  Secretarv-General  (Resolution  182(11)  of 
S'ovember  1947) 
i.  Admission  of  new  Members 

a)  Report  of  the  Security  Council  (Resolution 

(II)  of  17  November  1947) 

h)  Advisory    opinion    of    the    International 

irt  of  Justice   (Resolution  113(11),  B  of  17 

•ember  1947) 

'  )   Admission  to  the  Organization  of  Italy  and 

those  States  whose  applications  for  member- 

)  have  obtained  seven  votes  in  the  Security 

incil :  item  proposed  by  Argentina 

5.  Threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
itorial    integrity    of    Greece:    report   of    the 
ted  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
•solution  109(11)  of  21  October  1947) 
5.  The  problem  of  the  independence  of  Korea : 

•)    Import  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
mission  on  Korea  (Resolution  112(11)  of  14 
«mber  1947) 
V)   Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
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General  Assembly  (Resolution  112(11)  of  14  No- 
vember 1947) 

17.  The  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  (Resolution  117(11)  of  21  No- 
vember 1947) 

( b )  Convocation  of  a  General  Conference  under 
Article  109  of  the  Charter  in  order  to  study  the 
question  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council :  item 
proposed  by  Argentina 

18.  Advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly :  report  of  the 
Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Resolution  111(11)  of  13  November  1947) 

19.  Study  of  methods  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  political  field :  report 
of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly (Resolution  111(11)  of  13  November  1947) 

20.  Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission : 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council 

21.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council 

22.  Report  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  on  the  administration  of  South  West 
Africa:  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  (Res- 
olution 141(11)  of  1  November  1947) 

23.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories : 

(a)  Summary  and  analysis  of  information  trans- 
mitted under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter:  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution  66(1)  of 
14  December  1946) 

(b)  Information  transmitted  under  Article  73<? 
of  the  Charter :  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
(Resolution  146(11)  of  3  November  1947) 
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24.  Agreements  with  specialized  agencies : 

(a)  Application  of  Finland  for  membership  in 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization: 
item  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General 

(b)  Approval  of  supplementary  agreements 
with  specialized  agencies  concerning  the  use  of 
United  Nations  laisses-passer :  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General 

25.  Relations  with  and  co-ordination  of  special- 
ized agencies  and  work  programmes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (Resolution  125(11)  of  20 
November  1947) 

26.  Freedom  of  Information:  report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (Resolution  59(1)  of 
14  December  1946) 

27.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council 

28.  Election  of  five  members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (article  13,  paragraph  1  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court) 

29.  Progressive  development  of  international 
law  :  election  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  (Resolution  174(11)  of  21  No- 
vember 1947) 

30.  Registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and 
international  agreements:  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General 

31.  Privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United 
Nations:  reports  of  the  Secretary-General 

(a)  Headquarters  Agreement 

(b)  General  Convention  on  the  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  United  Nations 

32.  Genocide:  draft  Convention  and  report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Resolution  180 
(II)  of  21  November  1947) 

33.  Draft  rules  for  the  convening  of  interna- 
tional conferences:  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Resolution  173(11)  of  17  November  1947) 

34.  Installation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  general  co-ordination 

35.  Financial  administration  of  the  United 
Nations : 

(a)  Financial  report  and  accounts  for  the  finan- 
cial period  ended  31  December  1947,  and  report  of 
the  Board  of  Auditors 

(b)  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial 
year  1948  :  report  of  the  Secretary-General 

(<?)   Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1949 

(d)  Unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolution 
166(11),  B  of  20  November  1947) 

(e)  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions 

(/)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions 
(g)  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  : 
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Annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Fund :  rep  i 
of  the  Secretary-General 


36.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
bership  of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Asse- 
bly: 

{a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrati 
and  Budgetary  Questions 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors 

(a)  Investments  Committee 

37.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Schei 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Staff  Ben  I 
Committee  submitting  draft  Regulations  for  a  p  • 
manent  Pension  Scheme  (Resolution  162(11)  1 
20  November  1947) 

(b)  Annual  report  of  the  Staff  Benefit  Cc^ 
mittee  on  the  operation  of  the  Pension  Fu: 
(Resolution  82(1)  of  15  December  1946  and  S> 
tion  35  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pens: : 
Scheme  Provisional  Regulations) 

38.  Tax  equalization:  proposed  staff  assessmd 
plan  :  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resolut:: 
160(11)  of  20  November  1947) 

39.  United  Nations  telecommunications  syste 
report    of    the    Secretary-General     (Resolut:: 
158(11)  of  20  November  1947) 

40.  Organization  of  a  United  Nations  pos] 
service:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Reso- 
tion  159(11)  of  20  November  1947) 

41.  Transfer  of  the  assets  of  the  League  of  r- 
tions :  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resoluti 
24(1)  of  12  February  1946) 

42.  Composition  of  the  Secretariat  and  the  pr  ■ 
ciple  of  geographical  distribution:  report  of  I1 
Secretary-General     (Resolution    153(11)    of 
November  1947) 

43.  Proposal  for  the  adoption  of  Spanish  as  c 
of  the  working  languages  of  the  General  Asse  - 
bly:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (Resoluti) 
154(11)  of  15  November  1947) 

44.  Violation  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social: 
Republics  of  fundamental  human  rights,  ti- 
ditional  diplomatic  practices  and  other  princip  I 
of  the  Charter :  items  proposed  by  Chile 

45.  Treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  Son 
Africa :  item  proposed  by  India 

46.  Equitable  geographical  distribution  of  t) 
seat  for  the  six  non-permanent  members  in  t' 
Security  Council :  item  proposed  by  India 

47.  Amendment  of  rule  149  of  the  rules  of  pi 
cedure  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  1 1 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  a  percentage  ceili  j 
in  the  scale  of  assessments  to  meet  expenses  of  t 
United  Nations:  item  proposed  by  the  Unit! 
States  of  America 

48.  Increase  to  twenty-four  of  the  number 
Member  States  represented  in  the  Economic  a 
Social  Council :  item  proposed  by  Argentina 
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Instructions  to  United  Nations  Observers  Engaged 
the  Supervision  of  the  Truce  in  Palestine 

The  Role  of  the  Observer 

(i)  Primary  function  of  observer  is  to  super- 
e  observance  of  terms  of  truce  in  area  to  which 
h  assigned.  To  discharge  this  function  prop- 
y  observer  must  be  completely  objective  in  his 
itudes  and  judgments  and  must  maintain  a 
•rough  neutrality  as  regards  political  issues  in 

Palestine  situation.  Fundamental  objective 
terms  of  truce  is  to  ensure  to  fullest  extent 
ssible  that  no  military  advantage  will  accrue 
either  side  as  result  of  application  of  truce, 
server  is  entitled  to  demand  that  acts  contrary 
terms  of  truce  be  not  committed  or  be  rectified 

has  no  power  to  enforce  such  demands  and 
st  rely  largely  upon  his  ability  to  settle  dis- 
es  locally  by  direct  approaches  to  local  com- 
nders  and  authorities  and  where  possible  by 
nging  the  commanders  and  authorities  together. 
s  responsibility  of  the  observer  to  call  promptly 
ittention  of  appropriate  local  commanders  and 
horities  every  act  which  in  his  opinion  is  con- 
ry  to  letter  and  spirit  of  truce. 
[ii)  Observers  acting  on  behalf  and  under 
lers  of  United  Nations  Mediator  are  official 
resentatives  of  United  Nations.  They  are 
ler  command  of  Mediator  who  is  represented  by 
General  Officer  acting  as  his  Chief  of  Staff  in 
nection  with  truce  supervision.  This  Chief  of 
ff  is  assisted  by  American,  Belgian  and  French 
son  officers  of  senior  rank  who  will  be  assigned 
-hjef  of  Staff  at  truce  supervision  headquarters. 
)  Truce  applies  to  seven  Arab  States  (Egypt, 
q,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Transjordan 
1  Yemen)  and  to  all  of  Palestine. 

Operational  Instructions 

Each  observer  must  become  thoroughly 

hliar  with    (a)    provisions  of  resolutions  of 

urity  Council  of  29  May  and  15  July  1948, 

terms  of  truce,  and  (c)  list  of  items  banned 

import  as  coming  under  heading  "war  mate- 


rials."    (Copies  of  these  documents  are  contained 
in  the  folder  provided  each  observer.) 

(ii)  Each  observer  will  report  daily  as  in- 
structed and  on  forms  prescribed.  Reports  should 
cover  each  incident  in  particular  locality  relating 
to  application  of  truce  and  should  include  other 
information  pertinent  to  function  of  Mediator. 

(Hi)  Any  failure  to  comply  with  conditions  of 
truce  on  part  of  either  party  shall  immediately  be 
reported  by  observer.  Report  to  extent  possible 
shall  fully  explain  each  such  failure  and  shall 
clearly  fix  responsibility  therefor.  Questions  re- 
lating to  disputed  interpretations  of  terms  of  truce 
or  their  application  shall  be  referred  through 
chain  of  command  to  Chief  of  Staff. 

(iv)  Observer  shall  investigate  and  report  on 
as  instructed  all  complaints  of  alleged  violations 
of  truce  occurring  within  area  to  which  he  is 
assigned. 

(v)  In  dealing  with  local  incidents  observer 
shall  make  clear  to  parties  concerned  that  full  re- 
sponsibility will  be  borne  by  them  and  by  their 
Governments  for  failure  to  comply  with  ruling  of 
observer  in  connection  with  actions  and  incidents 
relating  to  application  of  truce.  Observer  should 
exercise  reasonable  discretion  in  each  instance  in 
order  minimize  unpleasant  incidents  and  local 
friction. 

(vi)  Observer  is  entitled  to  inspect  all  military 
positions  and  installations  and  other  premises 
which  might  reasonably  be  connected  with  ap- 
plication of  truce  as  well  as  ships,  aircraft  and 
convoys.  Purpose  of  such  inspection  shall  be  to 
ascertain  that  no  activity  is  carried  on  in  any  such 
place  which  will  result  in  any  military  advantage 
accruing  to  either  side  during  truce. 

(mi)  Observers  shall  be  entitled  to  request  and 
receive  from  both  parties  armed  protection  for 
himself,  his  staff  and  material  and  safe  conduct 
whenever  necessary  in  discharge  of  his  duties. 

(viii)  Observers  assigned  to  coastal  areas  where 
landing  of  immigrants  and  war  material  can  be 
expected  shall  maintain  effective  observation  in- 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/928,  July  28,  1948,  as  corrected. 
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volving  reconnaissance  by  air,  land  and  sea  and  se- 
curing fullest  possible  information  about  any 
violations  suspected  or  alleged  of  truce  conditions. 
All  fighting  personnel  which  shall  include  persons 
identified  as  belonging  to  organized  military  units 
and  all  persons  bearing  arms  shall  be  denied  entry. 
(ix)  Men  of  military  age  (i.  e.,  in  the  age  group 
18  to  45)  among  immigrants  shall  be  permitted 
entry  during  truce  only  in  such  limited  numbers  as 
the  Mediator  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  may 
determine  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  no  military 
advantage  will  accrue  to  either  side.  No  men  of 
military  age  shall  be  disembarked  until  they  have 
been  registered  by  local  authorities  in  presence  of 
United  Nations  Observers,  given  identity  cards 
and  their  destinations,  intended  places  of  abode 
and  occupations  are  clearly  indicated  and  recorded. 
Men  of  military  age  thus  gaining  entry  are  not  to 
be  mobilized  in  armed  forces  and  cannot  partici- 
pate in  any  military  or  paramilitary  training  ac- 
tivities. Such  men  are  not  [sic]  to  be  assigned  to 
particular  area  or  areas  which  shall  be  approved  by 
observers  who  shall  periodically  check  on  where- 
abouts and  activities  of  such  men. 

3.  Administrative  Instructions 

(i)  All  observers  will  be  provided  with  per  diem 
advances  at  rate  of  $15  per  day.  Those  funds  are 
intended  for  defrayment  of  costs  of  meals,  lodging, 
laundry  and  incidental  expenses.  Observers  will 
not  be  paid  second  time  for  expenditures  in  these 
categories.  However  personnel  forced  by  official 
duties  to  maintain  accommodations  in  different  lo- 
cations simultaneously  may  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment for  excess  costs  involved  provided  reasonable 
judgment  is  exercised  in  releasing  accommodations 
and  person  in  charge  of  administration  at  observ- 
er's duty  station  is  notified  immediately.  In  no 
circumstances  are  dual  accommodations  to  be  held 
for  more  than  two  days. 

(ii)  Each  observer  will  be  provided  with  a  pay 
card  which  will  contain  record  of  all  per  diem 
payments  made  to  him.  Pay-masters  have  been 
instructed  that  per  diem  payments  are  to  be  made 
to  observers  personnel  only  upon  presentation  of 
pay  card. 

(Hi)  Expenditures  for  purposes  of  official  busi- 
ness not  falling  in  categories  outlined  in  paragraph 
(i)  above  (such  as  use  of  taxicabs  when  no  other 
transportation  is  available  or  purchase  of  supplies 
when  previously  authorized  by  administrative  offi- 
cer) may  be  reimbursed  upon  submission  of  au- 
thenticated claim  by  observer  together  with  re- 
ceipts covering  expenditure.  Claims  for  expen- 
ditures for  personal  expenses  paid  on  behalf  of 
some  one  other  than  the  payer  will  [not?]  be  hon- 
oured by  United  Nations. 

(iv)  Observers  are  not  authorized  to  employ 
local  personnel  nor  to  purchase  equipment  for  ac- 
count of  United  Nations  without  prior  authoriza- 
<  ion  of  chief  administrative  officer  except  in  clearly 
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demonstrated  emergencies.    When  emergencies  . 
quire  such  action  without  prior  approval,  th( 
administrative  officer  must  be  notified  at  once 

(v)  Any  observer  who  is  custodian  of  Unifj 
Nations  property  is  personally  liable  therefor  al 
must  return  or  account  for  property  assigned  ) 
him  prior  to  his  departure  to  his  regular  du 
station. 

Rhodes,  20  July  1948. 

Count  Folke  Bernadotte 
United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestvru 

II.  Additional   Instructions  for  the   Supervision  I 
the  Truce  in  Palestine 

1.  Headquarters  is  established  in  Haifa. 

2.  One  group  of  observers  will  be  assigned] 
each  Arab  army  and  to  each  Jewish  army  gro' , 
Besides  there  will  be  one  group  of  observers  : 
the  coast  and  ports  and  one  for  control  of  convc  ■ 
between  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  commanding  officer  of  each  group  will : 

(a)  secure  detailed  information  about  the  ar; ; 
or  army  group  to  which  he  is  assigned ; 

( b )  assign  observers  to  various  units  and  to  i  ■ 
portant  crossroads,  bridges,  airfields,  etc. ; 

(c)  supplement  the  general  instructions  : 
observers  with  special  instructions  according  : 
local  requirements ; 

(d)  ensure  that  observers  are  permanently  s 
tioned  with  military  units  or  on  sections  of 
front  (generally  two  observers  together)  ; 

(e)  take  decisions  on  questions  referred  to  hi 
by  his  observers  and  on  any  other  questions  wit] 
his  competence  which  may  arise ; 

(/)  refer  to  headquarters  in  Haifa  any  questi( 
which  he  is  unable  to  solve  himself  ; 

(g)  submit  requests  to  headquarters  in  Haifa 
respect  of  his  requirements  of  observers,  commu 
cations,  transportation,  etc. ; 

(A)  until  such  time  as  his  requirements  have  b< 
fully  met,  maintain  contact  with  headquarters 
Haifa  and  with  his  observers  by  any  means  at 
disposal  (it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use  I 
private  vehicles,  civilian  telephone,  telegraphic  i 
radio  communications  to  ensure  the  efficiency  I 
the  supervision  in  his  area  by  means  of  perso:i 
visits  to  unit  sections  of  the  front  check  posts,  etc 

(i)  submit  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  he; 
quarters  in  Haifa  a  map  showing  the  exact  fr<  I 
line  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  cease-fi 
or,  if  this  should  prove  impossible,  at  the  time 
observers  first  reached  the  spot ; 

(j)  act  according  to  his  best  judgment  in  a< 
situation  which  arises. 

4.  The  above  rules  should  also  be  observed  in 
supervision  of  ports,  convoys  and  the  coast  inso  t 
as  they  are  applicable. 

5.  Observers  may  be  transferred  as  necesssy 
from  one  group  to  another  on  orders  from  he 
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titers  in  Haifa.  Commanding  officers  may  also 
replaced  by  officers  of  higher  rank  or  greater 
lioiity  assigned  to  the  same  group. 

.  Organization  of  the  System  of  Observation 
the  Truce 

Introductory 

(•)  Paragraph  8  of  the  resolution  on  the  Pales- 
e  question  adopted  at  the  338th  meeting  of  the 
lurity  Council,  on  15  July  1948,  instructed  the 
sdiator  to  supervise  the  observation  of  the  truce; 
o  to  establish  procedures  for  examining  alleged 
•aches  of  the  truce  since  11  June  1948.  In  con- 
tion  with  the  latter,  the  Mediator  was  author- 
d  to  deal  with  the  breaches  so  far  as  it  is  within 
capacity  to  do  so  by  appropriate  local  action, 
nally  the  Mediator  was  requested: 

t)  to  keep  the  Security  Council  currently  in- 
■med  concerning  the  operation  of  the  truce,  and 
b)  when  necessary,  to  take  appropriate  action. 

ii)  The  fact  that  the  truce  ordered  under  para- 
iph  9  of  the  resolution  is  to  remain  in  force 
nil  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situa- 
n  of  Palestine  is  reached"  calls  for  a  methodical 
ranization  of  its  operation.  To  that  effect  ap- 
jpriate  machinery  for  investigating  and  report- 
:  violations  of  the  truce  should  be  set  up.  Below 
x  brief  outline  of  a  scheme  covering  both  the 
wrvision  of  the  observation  of  that  truce  and 
establishment  of  procedures  for  examining 
?ged  breaches  of  the  truce. 

Supervision 

i)  Chief  of  Military  Staff,  Central  Truce 
pervision  Board. 

[Tie  system  of  observation  will  be  administered 
behalf  of  the  Mediator  by  the  Mediator's  Chief 
Military  Staff  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  to 

known  as  the  "Central  Truce  Supervision 
ard".  Particularly  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
lef  of  Military  Staff  to: 

a)  organize  a  detailed  plan  for  land,  sea  and 
observation  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch; 

b)  assign  the  observers  to  their  posts  and  di- 
t  their  activities; 

o)  on  the  basis  of  field  observations  to  define 
a  map  the  positions  of  the  respective  armed 
ces  in  the  several  fighting  sectors  at  the  begin- 
g  of  the  truce.  Alterations  of  such  positions 
>uld  be  only  in  connection  with  local  agreements 
rotiated  concerning  no-man's  land.  Questions 
principle  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
ins  of  the  truce  shall  be  referred  to  the  Mediator 
decision. 

Composition  and  Functions  of  the  Central 
ice  Supervision  Board. 

rhe  Central  Truce  Supervision  Board  shall 
iction  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chief  of 
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Military  Staff  and  shall  consist  of  one  American, 
one  Belgian  and  one  French  Senior  Officer  to  be 
designated  by  the  Mediator  and  the  political  ad- 
visor to  the  Chief  of  Military  Staff.  The  Chief  of 
Military  Staff  may  designate  a  member  of  the 
Board  to  act  as  vice-chairman.  The  Central  Truce 
Supervision  Board  shall  advise  the  Chief  of  Mili- 
tary Staff  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  truce. 

{Hi)  Kegional  Truce  Supervision  Boards. 

To  the  extent  feasible  the  area  affected  by  the 
truce  will  be  divided  into  zones  in  each  of  which 
there  will  be  a  "Regional  Truce  Supervision 
Board",  the  members  of  which  will  be  designated 
by  the  Central  Truce  Supervision  Board.  Each 
regional  board  will  be  responsible  to  the  Central 
Supervision  Board  for  the  system  of  observation 
to  be  established  in  that  region. 

3.  Establishment  of  procedures  for  examining 
alleged  breaches  of  the  truce 

(i)  Requests  by  Governments  for  investigation 
of  alleged  breaches  of  the  truce  which  have  not 
been  settled  by  observers  on  the  spot  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Truce  Supervision  Board, 
which  shall  refer  them  for  investigation  and  report 
to  the  appropriate  Regional  Truce  Supervision 
Board,  or  to  an  observer  or  a  special  investigation 
team  designated  for  this  specific  purpose. 

(ii)  As  circumstances  permit,  each  of  the  parties 
may  appoint  military  experts  to  act  as  liaison 
officers  with  observers  in  the  field,  with  Regional 
Truce  Supervision  Boards,  or  with  the  special  in- 
vestigation teams. 

(Hi)  Investigations  of  alleged  breaches  shall  be 
undertaken  on  the  spot,  shall  include  the  hearing 
of  witnesses  and  the  collection  of  all  available 
evidence  and  in  general  all  practicable  steps  shall 
be  taken  toward  the  clarification  and  settlement  of 
the  incident.  The  special  investigation  teams  and 
the  Regional  Truce  Supervision  Boards  should 
normally  indicate  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  respective  rights  of  either 
party.  The  findings  of  such  bodies  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Truce  Supervision  Board. 

4.  Breaches  of  the  Truce 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  all  personnel 
dealing  with  the  supervision  of  the  truce  that  the 
truce  has  been  ordered  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  for  an  indefinite  duration  and  that 
breaches  of  the  truce  by  one  side  do  not  release 
the  other  side  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
the  Security  Council  order  to  refrain  from  mili- 
tary action.  Breaches  of  the  truce  which  cannot 
be  rectified  by  the  Truce  Supervision  organization 
will  be  promptly  reported  by  the  Mediator  to  the 
Security  Council  for  appropriate  action. 

Rhodes,  23  July  1948. 

Count  Folke  Bernadotte 
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Current  United  Nations  Documents:  A  Selected  Bibliography  ' 


Security  Council 

Documents  referring  to  the  Palestine  Situation 

Cablegram  Dated  18  June  1948  from  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  to  the  Secretary-General  Transmitting  Text 
of  Agreement  of  16  June  Concerning  Control  of  "No 
Man's  Land",  Jerusalem  Area,  and  Other  Truce  De- 
tails.    S/845,  June  21,  1948.     3  pp.     mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  18  June  1948  from  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  to  the  Secretary-General  Transmitting  Two 
Agreements  Concerning  Abandoned  British  Military 
Installations.     S/846,  June  21,  1948.     4  pp.     mimeo. 

Replies  from  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
From  Some  Non-Member  States  Pursuant  to  the  De- 
cision Taken  by  the  Security  Council  [cooperation  with 
Mediator  in  Palestine]  at  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Meeting.  S/855,  June  23,  1948.  7  pp. 
mimeo.    [Several  Addenda.] 

Cablegram  Dated  25  June  1948  from  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  the  In- 
cident at  Negba  in  the  Negeb.  S/856,  June  25,  1948. 
1  p.     mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  30  June  1948  From  the  United  Nations 
Mediator  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Concern- 
ing the  T.ST  "Altalena"  Incident.  S/861,  July  1, 1948. 
4  pp.     mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  2  July  1948  from  the  Representative  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel,  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.  S/864,  July  6,  1948.  3  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Dated  8  July  1948  Addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  Concerning  the  Detention  of  Five 
British  Subjects  by  the  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi.  S/874, 
July  8, 1948.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  Arab  Higher  Committee, 
and  President  of  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Dated  8  July  1948  Addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/880,  July  9, 
1948.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Replies  from  Lebanon,  Transjordan  and  Iraq  Dated  9  July 
1948  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Pursuant  to 
the  Security  Council  Resolution  Adopted  at  Its  331st 
Meeting,  7  July  1948  (Document  S/S67),  S/881,  July  9, 
1948.    1  p.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  9  July  1948  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  in 
Reply  to  the  Cablegram  From  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  Dated  8  July  1948.  S/882,  July  10, 
1948.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  From  the  President  of  the  Egyptian  Council 
of  Ministers,  Dated  10  July  1948.  S/883,  July  10, 1948. 
3  pp.  mimeo. 

Telegram  Dated  10  July  from  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  Egypt  to  the  United  Nations,  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.    S/885,  July  10, 1948.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  10  July  1948  from  the  Representative  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel,  Addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General.  S/886,  July  12,  1948.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
he  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine  tc 
Security  Council.  S/888,  July  12,  1948.  17  pp.  mi 
[Excerpts  printed  in  Bulletin  of  July  25,  1948 

Letter  Dated  13  July  1948  From  the  Vice-Chairman  ol 
Arab  Higher  Committee  for  Palestine  and  Presidei 
the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  to  the  United  Nat 
Addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  Transmittit 
Memorandum  of  Violations  of  Security  Cot 
Resolutions  and  the  Truce  Agreement  by  the  Jew 
Palestine.     S/892,  July  13,  1948.     11  pp.  mirneo. 

Cablegram  Dated  17  July  1948  from  the  Secretary  Ger 
of  the  League  of  Arab  States  to  the  Secretary-GeD 
in  Reply  to  the  Resolution  (Document  S/902)  Ado 
bv  the  Security  Council  at  the  Three  Hundred 
Thirty-Eighth  Meeting  on  15  July  19 '8.  S/906, 
17,  1948.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  21  July  1948  From  the  United  Nat 
Mediator  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  ( 
plaints  Against  Alleged  Violations  of  the  Truc< 
Jewish  Forces.     S/910,  July  21,  1948.     1  p.  mime 

Letter  Dated  12  July  1948  From  the  Foreign  Ministe 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  Address^ 
the  United  Nations  Mediator  Concerning  Violat 
by  Arabs  of  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  29 
and  the  Truce  Agreement  of  9  June  1948.  S/ 
July  21,  1948.    13  pp.  mimeo. 

Telecrrams  Dated  21  July  1948  Addressed  to  the  Secret 
General  by  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister,  on  Truce 
lations  by  Jewish  Forces.    S/912,  July  21,  1948.    i\ 
mimeo. 

Cablegram  Dated  21  July  from  the  United  Nations  Mti 
tor  to  the  Secretary-General  Concerning  Compls 
of  Alleged  Violations  of  the  Truce  by  Arab  Fo: 
S/913,  July  22, 1948.    1  p.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
Ninth  Information  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Com 

sion.     (Period  2-15  May  1948)  A/563.    75  pp.    mil 
Tenth  Information  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  ( 

mission.      (Period  16  May-5  June  1948)  A/564.    ( 

mimeo. 
Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories.    Si 

mary  of  Information  Transmitted  by  the  Governr 

of  fhe  United  Kingdom.    A/566,  July  14,  1948. 

pp.     mimeo. 
The  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council.    Re 

of  the  Interim  Committee  to  the  General  Assen 

A/578,  July  15,  1948.     42  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Official  Records 
Third  Year 

Seventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  4,  Report  of  the  0 
commission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stab 
to  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission.  4i 
printed.     45^. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Official  Records 
Third  Year 
No.    2,    Sixteenth    meeting,    17    May    1948.    16 
printed.     20^  . 
An  International  Bibliography  on  Atomic  Energy.    P< 
cal,  Economic,  and  Social  Aspects.     Volume  I  ( ' 
liminary  Edition).     89  pp.     mimeo. 
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he  United  States  in  The  United  Nations 


ingress  Approves  U.N.  Loan 

House  approval  on  August  5  of  legislation  au- 
orizing  a  $65,000,000  U.S.  loan  to  the  United 
itions  f or  const  ruction  of  a  headquarters  builcl- 
g  in  New  York  completed  congressional  action 
the  measure.    The  bill  provides  for  an  advance 

.000.000  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
ration  so  that  work  on  the  building  need  not 
ait  a  separate  appropriation  by  Congress. 
"In  a  matter  of  weeks  the  shovels  and  the  ham- 

ind  the  trowels  will  be  at  work  building  a 
rmanent  home  for  the  United  Nations,"  said 
lilip  C.  Jessup,  Acting  U.S.  Representative, 
hat  fact  is  a  matter  of  intense  pleasure  to  me 

the  United  States  Mission.  During  the  ab- 
u-e  of  Senator  Austin,  I  can  speak  also  for  him 
ice  it  was  lie  who  conducted  the  negotiations  for 
>  loan  and  throughout  took  the  most  intense  and 
:ive  interest  in  it. 

The  approval  of  the  loan  provides  a  tangible, 
able  symbol  of  our  unwavering  support  of  the 
lited  Nations  and  of  the  great  confidence  we 
ice  in  the  organization  which  is  working  to  keep 

•  world  at  peace.    The  loan  represents  the  sound- 
possible  investment  in  the  future." 

este  Charges  Discussed 

i'urroslavia  on  August  4  took  to  the  Security 
uncil  its  formal  charges  that  the  British-Amer- 
n  military  administration  in  Trieste  had  vio- 
ed  the  Italian  peace  treaty.  The  representatives 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
egorically  denied  the  allegations, 
rhe  Yugoslavs  asserted,  among  other  charges, 
t  in  matters  of  foreign  trade  and  finance  the 
itish-American  zone  had  been  turned,  in  effect, 
o  an  Italian  province, 
dr.  Jessup's  reply  said,  in  part : 
We  are  surprised  that  any  government  should 
ro  the  Security  Council  charges  so  utterly 
oid  of  substance  and  also  that  the  charges  are 
de  by  a  government  which,  in  the  administra- 
}  of  its  own  zone,  has  paid  no  heed  to  its  inter- 
local obligations  and  which  has  kept  its  admin- 
ation  shrouded  in  secrecy. 

•  •  •  General  Airey  has  administered  the  zone 
ording  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pertinent 

mums  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  in  compliance 
h  international  law". 

steeship  Session  Ends 

'he  results  of  the  Soviet  Union's  first  participa- 
i  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  com- 
«  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
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developments  emerging  from  the  third  session  of 
the  Council,  which  adjourned  August  5. 

Membership  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided- 
six  and  six — between  countries  which'  administer 
trusteeship  areas  and  non-administering  countries. 
Heretofore,  however,  the  "give  and  take"  between 
the  two  groups  has  been  sufficient  to  limit  to  a  few 
instances  the  cases  in  which  a  proposal  failed  of 
adoption  because  of  a  tie  vote. 

During  the  third  session,  this  situation  ceased 
to  exist.  Issues  raised  and  pressed  by  the  Soviet 
Delegate,  S.  K.  Tsarapkin,  resulted  in  repeated 
clashes.  In  numerous  instances  a  split  vote, 
divided  strictly  between  administering  and  non- 
administering  powers,  resulted  in  failure  of  a 
pending  motion. 

Although  she  is  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council,  this  is  the  first  full  session  attended  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  main  substantive  work  of  the  Council  dur- 
ing the  third  session  was  the  examination  of  re- 
ports on  the  administration  of  the  trust  territories 
of  Ruanda-Urundi  (Belgium),  Tanganyika 
{United  Kingdom) ,  and  New  Guinea  (Australia). 
The  Council  drafted  observations  on  the  reports 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly,  some  of 
them  critical  of  current  policies  and  practices. 
The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  was  chairman  of  the  drafting  committee 
on  Tanganyika. 

The  Council  also  examined  a  report  submitted 
voluntarily  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  the 
former  mandated  territory  of  South-West  Africa. 
Mr.  Sayre  opened  the  discussion  of  this  report  with 
a  statement  pointing  to  a  number  of  apparent  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Union's  handling  of  South-West 
African  affairs.  The  Council's  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  reflected  many  of  these  points. 

The  session  ended  in  a  bitter  clash  occasioned  by 
a  Soviet  charge  that  the  Council's  action  in  the 
matter  of  a  statute  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem 
proved  that  body  to  be  "an  instrument  of  U.S. 
policy".  (Over  Soviet  opposition,  the  Council  had 
voted  previously  to  postpone  indefinitely  discus- 
sions of  the  draft  statute  for  Jerusalem.) 

Vigorous  protest  followed  from  the  other  11 
delegates.  Mr.  Sayre  said  in  part,  "I  am  shocked 
that  the  official  representative  of  a  member  state 
of  the  United  Nations  should  stoop  so  low.  The 
statement  is  utterly  untrue  and  has  no  foundation 
in  fact  whatsoever,  as  I  think  the  members  of  this 
Council  know.  It  is  a  serious  reflection  not  on 
the  United  States  but  on  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  introduced  it." 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

Benjamin  Gerijg,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  De- 
pendent Area  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
has  been  named  to  represent  the  United  States  on 
the  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  In- 
formation on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 
The  Committee  will  meet  in  Geneva  from  Septem- 
ber 2  to  18  to  examine  information  submitted  by 
members  having  responsibility  for  non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

Palestine 

Ninety-five  additional  American  truce  observers 
were  to  be  dispatched  at  once  to  Palestine  at  the 
request  of  Count  Bernadotte,  the  U.N.  mediator, 
it  was  announced  during  the  week.  Brig.  Gen. 
William  E.  Riley  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  U.S.  observers,  who  now 
number  125.  General  Riley  left  on  August  3  to 
report  to  Count  Bernadotte  at  Rhodes. 

The  State  Department  also  announced  that  the 
United  States  will  send  additional  communications 
personnel  and  equipment  to  the  mediator  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Palestine  came  before  the  Security  Council  on 
August  2  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  of  the  refugee 
situation.  The  British  Representative  suggested 
inquiry  into  the  plight  of  Arab  refugees  from 
Jewish-held  territory,  who  he  said  numbered  be- 
tween 250,000  and  550,000.  The  Representatives 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Israel  then  brought  up  the 
matter  of  the  10,000  Jews  detained  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  The  U.S.  Representative,  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  favored  the  action  finally  taken— referring 
the  questions  to  the  mediator. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  its  seventh 
session  in  Geneva,  approved  unanimously  on 
August  4  the  report  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  The  resolution  adopted  expressed  a 
hope  for  increased  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  undeveloped  countries, 
authorized  steps  toward  implementation  of  this 
work,  invited  consultation  with  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  asked  for  an  early  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic-reconstruction possibilities  of  trade  expan- 
sion and  development  of  underindustrialized  coun- 
tries. 

The  Council  also  approved  the  draft  of  an  inter- 
national protocol  for  the  control  of  new  synthetic 
drugs. 


These  were  the  main  actions  taken  by  the  Couiil 
in  the  third  week  of  the  session.  Most  of  the  in  ■ 
on  the  44-point  agenda  still  were  being  considej 
in  committee. 

Disarmament  Talks 

Frederick  H.  Osborn,  Deputy  United  Stn 
Representative  in  the  Commission  for  Convi 
tional  Armaments,  took  occasion  at  a  meeting  t 
August  2  to  counteract  press  speculation  that  ( 
Commission  will  discontinue  its  work.  Such  sj  i 
ulation  has  been  current  since  the  Atomic  Ene  j 
Commission  announced  that  its  negotiations 
reached  an  impasse. 

The  U.S.  position  is  not  changed  from  that  ; 
pressed  to  the  General  Assembly  on  September 
1947,  by  Secretary  Marshall,  Mr.  Osborn  said.   ' 
Secretary  asserted  then  that  "the  regulation* 
armaments     presupposes     enough     internatici 
understanding  to  make  possible"  peace  trea 
with   Germany   and   Japan,   implementation  i 
agreements  on  military  forces  at  the  disposal  r 
the  Security  Council,  and  an  international  con 
arrangement  for  atomic  energy.     "Neverthele ,' 
added  the  Secretary,  "we  believe  it  is  import  i 
not  to  delay  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  a  l 
regulation  for  implementation  when  conditii 
permit." 

"We  cannot  but  note  regretfully,"   said 
Osborn,  "that  the  Soviet  system  of  obstruction 
in  this  Commission  is  the  same  as  that  emplo  i 
by   them   in    the   Atomic   Energy    Commissi) 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  believes  that 
Commission  must  proceed  with  its  work." 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  U.S.  Representa  ' 
in  the  Security  Council,  referred  to  Soviet 
transigence  in  atomic-energy  and  conventioil 
armament  negotiations  in  a  speech  before  the  si  i 
mer  school  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  i 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

"The  fear,  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  ] 
meate  the  Soviet  attitudes  toward  these  probl 
can  be  found  influencing  the  position  of  So  | 
Delegates  on  such  issues  as  the  Interim  Commit  e 
Greece  and  Korea,"  Mr.  Jessup  said.    "This  si; 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  great  powers  1 1 
presents  itself  as  one  of  the  great  issues  facing 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  whole  inten 
tional  community.     Obviously,  it  is  a  prob 
which  cannot  be  solved  quickly  and  certainly   I 
not  be  solved  easily.    Patience  and  firmness  f  I 
phrase  has  become  almost  trite ;  but  as  a  f  orrr  : 
it  has  not  yet  been  surpassed." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lendar  of  Meetings 


ourned  during  July 

ted  Nations: 

'ommission  on  Conventional  Armaments  , 


'rust eeship  Council:  Third  Session 

(International  Telecommunication  Union): 
:iternational  Administrative  Aeronautical  Radio  Conference    . 
ifth  Plenary  Meeting  of  International  Radio  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. 

(International  Labor  Organization): 

loth  and  106th  Session  of  Governing  Body 

1st  General  Conference 


-Swedish  Inter-Custodial  Discussions . 
al  Society  Information  Conference  .    . 


o  (World  Health  Organization) :  First  Session  of  World  Health 
Assembly. 

rnational  Conference  on  Large  High  Tension  Electric  Systems: 
Twelfth  Biennial  Session. 

enth  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

rnational  Council  of  Museums:  First  General  Biennial  Confer- 


ting  of  International  Union  of  Family  Organizations 

(International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) : 

ogram  Committee  ...   * 

ecutive  Board 


sco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) :  Eighth  Session  of  Executive  Board. 

International  Poliomyelitis  Conference 

nth  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Industries 

Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Cripples  . 

i Food  and  Agriculture  Organization):  Technical  Conference  of 
Latin  American  Nutrition  Experts. 

i  International  Congress  of  Linguists 

national  Wine  Office:  27th  Session  of  Committee 

teenth  International  Congress  of  Zoology 

'-''•rnational  Congress  of  Orientalists 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Geneva .    . 
Stockholm 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Washington 
London      .    . 
Geneva .    .    . 


Paris , 


Geneva . 
Paris  .    . 


Geneva . 


Paris .    . 
Geneva . 


Paris 


New  York  . 
Paris  .... 
Mexico  City 
Montevideo . 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris  , 
Paris . 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Mar.    25, 
1948 


1947- July 


1948 


June  16- 


May  15- 
July  12-31 


June  9- July  10 
June  17-July  10 

June  15- 

June  21- July  2 

June  24-July 

June  24-July  3 

June  28-July  3 
June  28-July  3 

July  1-3 

July  3- 
July  16- 

July  12-17 

July  12-17 
July  12-18 
July  18-24 
July  18-28 

July  19-24 
July  20-23 
July  21-27 
July  23-31 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
In  session  as  of  August  1,  1948 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council , 

Military  Staff  Committee 


Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Question    .    . 


Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly    .... 

Security  Council's  Kashmir  Commission 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Seventh  Session     .    .    . 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Sweden 

Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems 

Commission  of  Investigation  to  Former  Italian  Colonies 


Itu    (International    Telecommunication    Union) :  Provisional  Fre- 
quency Board. 

Icao    (International   Civil   Aviation   Organization):   North  Pacific 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 

Conference  to  Consider  Free  Navigation  of  the  Danube 

Meeting  of  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission  .    .    . 
Scheduled  for  August  1-31,  1948 

Meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  Official  Medical 
Histories  Liaison  Committee. 

Eighth  International  Congress  of  Entomology 

International  Congress  on  Mental  Health 

Meeting  on  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

Seventh  Part  of  First  Session  of  Preparatory  Commission  .    .    .    . 
First  Meeting  of  the  General  Council 

Eighth  World's  Poultry  Congress 

Seventeenth  Conference  of  the  International  Red  Cross 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Committee  on  Coal.    .    .    . 
Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) :  Meeting  of  Radio  Program  Commission. 

18th  International  Geological  Congress 

Ito  (International  Trade  Organization) :  Meeting  of  Interim  Com- 
mission. 


Washington .... 

Lake  Success  .    .    . 
Lake  Success  .    .    . 

Lake  Success  .    .    . 
Salonika  and  Geneva 

Seoul 

Lake  Success    .    .    . 
Geneva  and  Kashmir 
Geneva 

Lisbon 

Madrid 

Washington .... 

London     

London     

Geneva 

Seattle 

Belgrade 

Bern 

Oxford,  England .    . 

Stockholm    .... 

London      

Geneva 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Copenhagen.    .    .    . 

Stockholm    .... 

Geneva 

Geneva 

Paris 

London 

Geneva 


1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 

1947 

Oct.  20- 

Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  12- 
Feb.  23- 
June  15- 
July  19- 


1946 


Sept.  3- 
Nov.  12- 


Oct,  24- 


1947 


Oct.  3- 
Nov.  8- 

1948 

Jan.  15— 

July  13- Aug.  2 

July  30- 
July  31- 

Aug.  3-7 

Aug.  8-14 
Aug.  11-21 
Aug.  15-25 

Aug.  20-23 
Aug.  23- 

Aug.  20-27 

Aug.  20-30 


Aug.  23- 
Aug.  30- 

Aus.  23-29 


Aug.  25-Sept.  1 
Aug.  25- 
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ternational  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon 
ablished  at  Iquitos  Conference 

By  Clarence  A.  Boonstra 


i  May  10,  1948,  a  convention  was  signed  at 
-.  Peru,  by  nine  countries  establishing  the 
national  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon. 
Conference  To  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of 
nternational  Institute  of  the  Hylean  Amazon 
sponsored  by  Unesco  and  met  from  April  30 
lay  10.  Subjects  of  discussion  were  princi- 
•  the  draft  documents  prepared  by  Unesco  in 
rdance  with  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
d  Commission  which  met  at  Belem  in  August 

)jectives  of  the  Institute  are  the  encourage- 
of  scientific  investigations  in  the  vast  tropi- 
-egion  surrounding  the  Amazon  River,  the 
il  conduct  of  such  research,  the  publication  of 
es  relating  to  the  region,  the  maintenance  of 
tific  collections,  and  similar  technical  func- 
.  The  term  "Hylean  Amazon"  is  considered 
e  Institute  as  denoting  forested  land  inclusive 
eas  outside  the  Amazon  drainage  such  as  the 
eh,  Dutch,  and  British  Guianas,  and  parts  of 
zuela.  Iquitos  as  a  site  for  the  conference 
led  the  delegates  to  see  at  first  hand  a  portion 
is  region,  with  characteristic  heavy  rainfall, 
temperatures,  and  limited  accommodations 
iving. 

le  conference  elected  Dr.  Luis  Alayza  y  Paz 
in  of  Peru  as  president  and  named  Dr.  Linneu 
lbuquerque  Mello  of  Brazil  and  Dr.  Rafael 
rado  of  Ecuador  as  first  and  second  vice 
dents,  respectively.  Dr.  Alayza  has  been  in- 
ely  connected  with  this  project  since  its  in- 
90,  serving  as  vice  chairman  when  the  Inter- 
nal Commission  met  at  Belem  in  1947.  E.  J. 
wner  of  Unesco  was  secretary  of  the  confer- 

it  IquitOS. 

rnatories  to  the  convention  were  the  Delegates 

>lma,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  France, 

etherlands,  Peru,  Italy,  and  Venezuela.     The 

I  States  sent  a  delegation  2  to  the  conference 

1  not  sign  the  convention,  explaining  its 

hat  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 

'ite  should  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of 

having  Amazon  territory,  and  that  the 

»  States  could  contribute  most  effectively  to 

lentific  projects  by  collaboration  of  its  insti- 
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tutions  and  organizations.  Such  collaboration  is 
contemplated  by  article  XI  of  the  convention, 
which  grants  wide  powers  to  the  Institute  for  co- 
operative arrangements  with  other  organizations. 
In  addition  to  delegations  from  the  countries 
named  above,  observers  were  present  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Unesco,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences,  and  the  International  Edu- 
cation Office.  All  governments  of  countries  be- 
longing to  Unesco  were  informed  of  the  confer- 
ence and  had  the  privilege  of  sending  delegates 
or  observers  if  they  so  desired. 

The  convention,  which  consists  of  15  articles, 
provides  that  any  member  country  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  its  specialized  organizations  is  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  the  Institute.  Govern- 
ing authority  is  vested  in  a  council  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  member  countries,  and  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  through  an  executive 
committee  and  a  director. 

Under  article  X,  the  Institute  is  authorized  to 
invite  the  Director  General  of  Unesco  to  partici- 
pate in  the  council  and  in  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Unesco 
outlining  the  terms  of  cooperation  between  the 
respective  organizations.  Also,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Unesco  is  asked  to  propose  one  nominee 
on  the  list  of  five  from  which  the  council  will 
choose  a  director  of  the  Institute. 

To  enable  an  immediate  start  on  Institute  activi- 
ties, the  conference  established  an  Interim  Com- 
mission which  will  supervise  operations  until  the 
convention  enters  into  force  after  ratification  of 
signatures  by  five  Amazon  nations.  The  Interim 
Commission  met  on  May  14  and  15  at  Manaos, 

'For  article  by  Remington  Kellogg  on  "International 
Commission  for  the  Establishment  of  an  International 
Hylean  Amazon  Institute",  see  Bulletin  of  Nov  9,  1947, 
p.  891. 

2  Delegates  representing  the  United  States  were  Clarence 
A.  Boonstra  (chairman),  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Lima ;  Claude  L.  Horn,  Head,  Complementary 
Crops  Division,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  Allan  R.  Holmberg,  Cul- 
tural Anthropologist,  Institute  of  Social  Anthropology, 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Jrazil,  and  selected  this  city  as  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Institute.  Subcenters  for  re- 
search are  planned  for  Iquitos,  Peru ;  Riberalta, 
Bolivia;  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  Venezuela; 
Sibundoy,  Colombia;  Archidona,  Ecuador;  and 
Belem  do  Para,  Brazil. 

Officers  of  the  Interim  Commission  are  Heloisa 
Alberto  Torres,  President,  and  E.  J.  H.  Corner. 
Both  are  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Dra.  Torres 
is  director  of  the  Museo  Nacional,  and  Mr.  Corner 
is  principal  field  scientific  officer  of  Unesco,  with 
offices  in  that  city. 

In  sponsoring  the  organization  of  the  Insitute, 
Unesco  has  provided  funds  for  1948  which  are 
being  used  for  initial  surveys  as  well  as  for  the 
conference  expenses.  Five  scientists  have  been 
employed  this  year  for  investigations  in  zoology, 
botany,  and  anthropology.  Efforts  will  be  made 
by  them  to  assemble  the  results  of  previous  explor- 


ations and  investigations  in  the  Amazon,  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  museums  and 
plant  collections  which  will  be  useful  in  futi 
studies.  The -conference  has  requested  also  ti 
Unesco  assign  several  of  the  scienl  iste  to  a  regin 
study  of  the  Huallaga  valley  of  Peru. 

The  conference  agreed  on  a  1949  budget  amoo 
ing  to  $300,200,  of  which  $209,370  is  schecfl 
directly  for  research  and  $90,830  for  adrninisti 
tion.  Initial  pledges  undertaken  by  pariicip 
ing  countries  were  $150,000  by  Brazil,  $40jC 
each  by  Peru  and  Colombia,  and  $25,000  by  Vci 
zuela.  Other  countries  pledged  amounts  rangi 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  with  the  exception  of  Ita 
which  signed  the  convention  but  not  the  acco 
panying  financial  protocol.  The  convention  p 
vides  that  a  permanent  scale  of  contributions  i 
be  determined  by  discussions  within  the  Instita 
after  ratification  of  the  basic  agreement. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  UNESCO  Preparatory  Conference 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  26 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Preparatory  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Universities  to  be  convened  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco),  in  cooperation  with  the  Netherlands 
Government,  the  Netherlands  National  Commis- 
sion of  Unesco,  and  the  University  of  Utrecht,  at 
Utrecht,  August  2-13,  1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

George  F.  Zook,  president,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Delegates 

Jaime  Benitez,  chancellor,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio 
Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

Martha  B.  Lucas,  president,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 

Thomas  Raymond  McConnell,  dean,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

William  F.  Russell,  dean,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Official  Observers 

Laurence  Duggan,  director,  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, New  York,  N.Y. 

Marten  ten  Hoor,  dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Uni- 
'  versity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Rooney,  S.J.,  executive  director,  Jesuit 
Educational  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Wilson,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  forthcoming  conference  is  being  held  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Second  Session 
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of  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco  at  Mexj 
City  in  November  1947.  This  resolution  i 
structed  the  Director  General  of  Unesco  to  c 
together  in  1948  a  meeting  of  representatives 
universities  to :  (1)  consider  plans  for  the  devek 
ment  of  an  international  association  of  univi 
sities;  (2)  consider  the  problem  of  equivalence 
degrees,  utilizing  data  which  had  been  request 
by  Unesco  in  1947  from  international  associate 
concerned;  (3)  consider  how  education  in  infii 
national  relations  within  universities  may  fill 
their  mission  in  national  life;  (4)  discuss  vn 
and  means  whereby  universities  may  fulfil  tin 
mission  in  national  life;  (5)  consider  how  clos 
cooperation  between  universities  and  Unesco  m 
be  promoted;  and  (0)  study  the  possibility 
organizing,  in  certain  universities  throughout  t 
world,  international  departments  consisting 
scholars,  professors,  and  educators  from  foreij 
countries. 

The  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Univer, 
ties  is  one  of  the  most  significant  projects  whi 
Unesco  has  undertaken.  It  is  clear  from  repoi 
that  universities  in  all  countries  are  facing  a  seri 
of  interrelated  problems,  such  as  problems 
student  population,  university  autonomy,  and  t 
place  of  research  in  the  university.  Close  rel 
tionships  among  universities  are  widely  reco 
nized  as  being  important  at  this  crucial  tin 
This  conference  should  give  to  the  university  lea 
ers  a  much  needed  opportunity  to  focus  attentn 
on  their  common  problems. 

Department  of  State  Bullel 
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ing  of  Special  Session  of  Eightieth  Congress 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Oth  Congress: 

|  urgent  needs  of  the  American  people  require 
resence  here  today. 

I  people  demand  legislative  action  by  their 
•nment  to  do  two  things :  first,  to  check  in- 
1  and  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  second, 
p  in  meeting  the  acute  housing  shortage. 
«e  are  matters  which  affect  every  American 
y.  They  also  affect  the  entire  world,  for 
peace  depends  upon  the  strength  of  our 
ny. 

s  Communists,  both  here  and  abroad,  are 
ng  on  our  present  prosperity  turning  into  a 
?sion.  They  do  not  believe  that  we  can — 
1 — put  the  brake  on  high  prices.  They  are 
ng  on  economic  collapse  in  this  country, 
re  should  bring  on  another  great  depression 
|  United  States  by  failing  to  control  high 
I  the  world's  hope  for  lasting  peace  would 
L  A  depression  in  the  United  States  would 
e  ground  from  under  the  free  nations  of 
«.  Economic  collapse  in  this  country  would 
it  the  recovery  throughout  the  world  which 
ntial  to  lasting  peace.  We  would  have  only 
res  to  blame  for  the  tragedy  that  would 

hese  tense  days,  when  our  strength  is  being 
all  over  the  world,  it  would  be  reckless  folly 
failed  to  act  against  inflation. 

)ur  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  also  needed  at  once,  and  can  be  taken 
p,  to  afford  additional  proof  that  we  mean 
sve  say  when  we  talk  about  freedom,  hu- 
r,  and  international  cooperation  for  peace 
osperity.  Three  measures  are  involved, 
t,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  in  its  present 
liscriminates  unfairly  against  some  dis- 
persons  because  of  their  religion,  land  of 
or  occupation.  These  provisions  are  con- 
o  all  American  ideals.  This  act  should  be 
tly  amended  to  wipe  out  these  discrimi- 
3.  Furthermore,  the  present  act  permits 
try  of  only  200,000  persons  and  charges 
igainst  future  immigration  quotas.  I  be- 
wrongly  that  the  act  should  provide  for  the 
)f  400,000  persons  over  a  four-year  period, 
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and  they  should  be  outside  the  normal  immigra- 
tion quotas.  The  act  can  and  should  be  amended 
promptly. 

Second,  many  people  in  the  world  must  wonder 
how  strongly  we  support  the  United  Nations  when 
we  hesitate  to  assist  the  construction  of  its  perma- 
nent home  in  this  country.  Legislation  can  and 
should  be  passed  at  once  to  authorize  a  loan  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  United  Nations 
for  the  construction  of  UN.  headquarters  build- 
ings in  New  York  City. 

The  international  wheat  agreement  is  another 
vital  measure  on  which  the  Congress  should  act. 
This  agreement  is  designed  to  insure  stability  in  the 
world  wheat  market  in  the  years  ahead  when  wheat 
will  be  more  plentiful.  It  would  guarantee 
American  farmers  an  export  market  of  185  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  fair  price  during  each  of  the 
next  five  years.  Since  the  agreement  is  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty  it  requires  only  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  Although  this  agreement  should  have 
been  ratified  by  July  first  of  this  year,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  still  be  made 
effective  if  it  is  now  ratified  promptly. 

Finally,  I  wish  again  to  urge  upon  the  Congress 
the  measures  I  recommended  last  February  to  pro- 
tect and  extend  basic  civil  rights  of  citizenship 
and  human  liberty.  A  number  of  bills  to  carry 
out  my  recommendations  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress.  Many  of  them  have  already  re- 
ceived careful  consideration  by  Congressional 
committees.  Only  one  bill,  however,  has  been 
enacted,  a  bill  relating  to  the  rights  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  origin.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enact  the  laws  I  have  recommended  in  order 
to  make  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  real 
and  vital.  I  believe  they  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  our  American  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 

I  hope  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  the  rec- 
ommendations I  have  made.  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  return,  first  of  all,  in  order  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  of  our  people  for  relief  from  high 

'Delivered  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  July  27,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  For  complete  text  of  the  message,  see  H.  Doc  374 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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prices  and  the  housing  shortage.  I  urge  the 
Congress  not  to  be  distracted  from  these  central 
purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Congress 
can  and  should  act  on  certain  other  important 
items  of  legislation  at  this  special  session. 

These  include :  a  comprehensive  health  program, 
based  on  health  insurance ;  a  fair  and  sound  labor- 
management  relations  law — in  place  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  which  has  proved  to  be  unfair  and 
unsound  and  which  should  be  repealed ;  a  real  long- 
range  farm  program;  a  stronger  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  act;  a  universal  training  program;  a 


national  science  foundation ;  strengthened  s 
trust  laws;  and  approval  of  the  St.  Lawr 
Waterway  treaty. 

The  vigor  of  our  democracy  is  judged  bl 
ability  to  take  decisive  actions — actions  which 
necessary  to  maintain  our  physical  and  m 
strength  and  to  raise  our  standards  of  living, 
these  days  of  continued  stress,  the  test  of  that  v 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  The  legirii 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Government 
meet  that  test  today. 

The  American  people  rightfully  expect  u 
meet  it  together.  I  hope  that  the  American  pe 
will  not  look  to  us  in  vain. 


Announcement  Regarding  Presentation  of  Hungarian  Bank  Shares 


[Released  to  the  press  July  30] 

The  attention  of  American  owners  or  custodians 
of  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of  Hungary  and 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  first  category  of  the 
central  corporation  of  banking  companies  is  called 
to  the  Department  of  State's  announcement  of 
June  29,  1948,1  entitled  "Hungary  requires  pres- 
entation of  foreign-owned  shares  of  Hungarian 
banks",  stating  that  such  shares  must  be  presented 
for  listing  at  a  Hungarian  consulate  on  or  before 
August  31, 1948. 

In  this  connection  the  Hungarian  Consulate 
General  at  New  York  (37  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
New  York)  has  now  published  the  following  an- 
nouncement in  the  press : 

"According  to  Government  Decree  5210/1948 
Korm.  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  published  on 
May  6th,  1948,  shares,  share  certificates,  scrips  or 
any  negotiable  papers  (hereafter  shares)  of  share- 
holders issued  by  the  Hungarian  National  Bank 
and  financial  institutes  belonging  to  the  I.  cate- 
gory of  the  Central  Corporation  of  Banking  Com- 
panies have  to  be  presented  by  the  owner  or  the 
custodian. 

"When  presenting  the  shares  it  must  be  stated 
in  writing  as  to  when,  from  whom  and  on  what 
basis  the  shares  had  been  acquired  and,  further- 
more, if  the  owner  is  a  foreign  citizen,  when  his 
citizenship  was  acquired  and,  if  he  resided  pre- 
viously in  Hungary,  when  did  he  leave  the  country. 

"Physical  persons  living  abroad  and  juridical 
persons  domiciled  outside  of  Hungary  have  to  pre- 
sent shares  at  any  Hungarian  Consulate.  The 
time  limit  for  presentation  is  August  31,  1948. 
Presentation  of  shares  must  be  effected  on  forms 
available  free  of  charge  at  all  Consulates.  Per- 
sons whose  shares  are  in  Hungary  should  inform 
the  custodian  of  all  data  so  that  he  could  make 
use  of  them  when  presenting  the  shares.  If  shares 
are  in  process  of  nullification,  the  declaration  con- 
taining all  details  serves  as  substitute. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1948,  p.  54. 


"The  presentation  or  registration  of  the  sh 
will  be  acknowledged  by  receipt.  Shares  not 
sented  within  the  stipulated  time,  will  be  up 
dated. 

"The  following  shares  must  be  presen 
National  Bank  of  Hungary,  British  and  Hui 
rian  Bank  Limited,  The  City  Savings  Bank  C 
pany  Limited,  City  of  Budapest  Munic 
Savings  Bank  Company  Limited,  Hunga 
General  Creditbank,  Hungarian  Discount 
Exchange  Bank,  Hungarian  Italian  Bank  I 
ited,  First  National  Savings  Bank  Corp.  of  I 
Hungarian  Commercial  Bank  of  Pest. 

"Further:  the  shares  of  joint  stock  compa 
merged  into  the  preceding  ones,  vid:  Nati( 
Banking  Corporation  Limited,  National  Cen 
Savings  Bank  of  Hungary,  National  Credit 
stitution  Limited,  Hungarian  General  Savi 
Bank  Limited,  Caisse  d'Epargne  Unie  de  la  G 
tale  de  Budapest,  Nova  Communication  and 
dustry  Limited,  et  cetera." 


Second  Session,  Geneva  draft — Continued  from  page 

ethnic,  linguistic  or  religious  minorities  shall  have 
right,  as  far  as  compatible  with  public  order,  to  estat 
and  maintain  schools  and  cultural  or  religious  ins* 
tions,  and  to  use  their  own  language  in  the  press,  in  pi 
assembly  and  before  the  courts  and  other  authoritie 
the  State.) 

Text  proposed  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  the  Pbeven' 
of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Minori 
(In  States  inhabited  by  well-defined  ethnic,  linguisti 
religious  groups  which  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
rest  of  the  population,  and  which  want  to  be  accoi 
differential  treatment,  persons  belonging  to  such  grc 
shall  have  the  right,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  pu 
order  and  security,  to  establish  and  maintain  their  sch 
and  cultural  or  religious  institutions,  and  to  use  t! 
own  language  and  script  in  the  press,  in  public  assen 
and  before  the  courts  and  other  authorities  of  the  St 
if  they  so  choose.) 
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REVIEW  OF  SIX  MONTHS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
JTERIM  COMMITTEE 


BY  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSON  ' 


Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Interim  Committee 


The  oix  months  during  which  the  Interim  Com- 
ttee  has  sat  have  been  busy  ones. 
It  is  an  important  fact  that  52  members  of  the 
lited  Nations  have  at  frequent  intervals  sat 
ound  a  table  and  exchanged  views  on  many  im- 
irtant  questions  without  the  pressure  of  an  im- 
'diate  political  dispute  demanding  settlement. 
lat  has  permitted  the  Interim  Committee  to  look 
yond  the  immediate  future  and  to  do  some  think- 
er about  long-range  planning. 
Here  is  my  estimation  of  what  the  Interim  Com- 
rtce  has  done: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
has  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  special  session  of 
B  General  Assembly  by  means  of  the  Korean  con- 
ltation.  You  will  remember  that  the  United  Na- 
>ns  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was  au- 
orized  to  consult  the  Interim  Committee  in  the 
:ht  of  developments.  When  it  arrived  in  Korea 
'1  was  faced  with  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
•viet  Government,  it  requested  the  Interim  Com- 
for  advice  as  to  whether  it  should  proceed 
th  elections.  It  wanted  the  views  of  this  body, 
presenting  as  it  did  all  those  members  of  the 
lited  Nations  who  were  willing  to  take  their 
its.   Within  a  week  or  two,  it  received  the  views 

the  Interim  Committee  that  it  should  proceed 
th  elections  in  those  areas  open  to  it,  and  there 
llowed  steps  looking  toward  the  creation  of  a 
>rean  Government.  The  elections  were  duly  held 
der  the  supervision  of  the  Commission. 
-•  The  Assembly  has  the  responsibilities  under 

icle  lo  and  article  11  to  promote  international 

"Deration  in  the  political  field.    That  broad  re- 

isibility  includes  consideration  of  the  pacific 

tlement  of  disputes.    The  Charter  provides  in 

tide  33  that  before  going  to  United  Nations 

9u$f  15,   1948 


organs  with  a  dispute  the  parties  are  expected 
"first  of  all"  to  seek  a  solution  by  various  forms 
of  pacific  settlement.  They  are  mentioned  in  ar- 
ticle 33  as  "negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to 
regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peace- 
ful means  of  their  own  choice."  As  a  constitu- 
tional document,  the  Charter  has  not  set  out  in 
detail  how  these  methods  operate  or  what  their 
nature  is.  Subcommittee  2  has  had  a  look  at  this 
whole  field  and  has  written  a  report  which  attempts 
to  put  them  all  together  in  a  systematic  way  and 
show  what  their  relations  are.  The  subcommittee 
has  thus  begun  for  the  General  Assembly  an  im- 
portant study  in  a  field  for  which  the  General 
Assembly  is  responsible.  The  Interim  Committee 
feels  that  this  study  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinuing examination  of  these  principles. 

Some  modest,  concrete  proposals  have  resulted 
from  the  study.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  recom- 
mendation resulting  from  a  Chinese-United  States 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  panel  from 
which  commissions  of  conciliation  or  inquiry  may 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
on  July  30,  1948.  For  previously  published  material 
relating  to  the  Interim  Committee,  see  U.S.  draft  reso- 
lution on  the  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council, 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  18,  1948,  p.  86:  Discussion  in  the  Interim 
Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Voting,  U.S.  Proposals  and 
Statement  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1948, 
p.  412;  The  Little  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  by 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Bulletin  of  May  2,  1948,  p.  573;  Future 
of  the  Interim  Committee,  Statement  by  Joseph  E.  John- 
son, Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  823 ;  Voting  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  by  Bernhard  G.  Bechhoefer,  Bulletin  of 
July  4,  1948,  p.  3;  Korean  Question  in  the  U.N.  Interim 
Committee,  Statement  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Documents  and 
State  Papers,  May  1948,  p.  92 ;  The  Interim  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly:  A  Legislative  History,  by  David 
W.  Wainhouse,  Documents  and  State  Papers,  June  1948, 
p.  159  (also  Department  of  State  publication  3204). 
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be  drawn,  either  by  the  parties  to  a  dispute  or  by 
United  Nations  organs.  Putting  aside  technical 
considerations,  what  it  amounts  to  is  a  list  of  com- 
petent persons  of  known  ability,  available  on  short 
notice,  to  act  as  individuals  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  governments  in  forming  commissions  of 
inquiry  or  conciliation.  In  case  of  urgent  need, 
parties  to  a  dispute  or  the  Secretary-General  can 
convene  a  commission  by  telephone  or  telegram, 
drawing  on  the  membership  of  the  panel.  This 
element  of  time  is  important  in  the  fast-moving 
world  of  today,  and  the  commissions  provided  for 
in  some  of  the  older  treaties  could  not  under  certain 
circumstances  be  convened  in  less  than  six  months. 

Another  proposal  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee involves  the  conferring  upon  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  of  certain  responsibilities  that  of- 
ficials of  the  League  of  Nations  had  under  the 
General  Act  of  1928.  The  act  is  a  multilateral 
treaty  attempting  to  stop  up  gaps  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  by  providing,  in  a  flexible 
way,  a  system  of  peaceful  settlement.  It  covers 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  settlement 
and  represented  the  best  thinking  of  the  time  on 
these  subjects.  The  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  the  General  Act. 

A  third  proposal  which  was  acted  upon  sug- 
gested rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Assembly  which  would  take  over  what 
was  considered  a  useful  League  of  Nations  prac- 
tice of  having  the  parties  to  a  dispute  meet  with 
either  the  president  or  some  other  representative 
of  the  Council  or  Assembly  not  later  than  after 
they  had  made  their  opening  statements  in  either 
body.  Following  that,  with  the  president  or  per- 
son so  appointed,  they  could  clarify  the  issues  and 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  to  appoint 
a  rapporteur  for  each  dispute  who  would  famil- 
iarize himself  with  details  of  the  case  and  meet 
with  the  parties,  in  part  as  a  conciliator  and  in  part 
so  that  the  case  could  be  clearly  presented  and  the 
discussion  channeled  toward  the  real  questions  at 
issue.  In  the  Interim  Committee  proposals  this 
man  has  been  called  a  conciliator  or  rapporteur. 
This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Iranian  Representatives  arising  out  of  their 
League  experience. 

There  were  other  proposals  which  the  subcom- 
mittee felt  need  further  study.  One  is  a  Lebanese 
proposal  that  a  permanent  conciliation  commission 
should  be  appointed  as  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
Assembly.  There  is  an  Ecuadoran  proposal  that 
questions  of  domestic  jurisdiction,  when  they  arise 
in  the  wide  field  of  pacific  settlement,  should  al- 
ways find  their  way  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  United  States  had  difficulties  with 
the  principles  involved  in  both  of  these  proposals. 

China  and  the  United  States,  considering  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  definite  rules  of  procedure 
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in  the  field  of  pacific  settlement,  -g«J 

a  multilateral  treaty  or  General  Assembly  rj 
lut ion  that  would  cover  all  the  procedural  dea 

which  would  come  up  before  a  United  \at| 
commission  in  the  field  or  a  conciliation  comi] 
sion  or  before  a  moderator.  We  think  it  would 
useful  for  states  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  col  lee  1 
of  rules  of  procedure  and  thereby  be  able  toi 
certain  how  they  would  proceed  if  they  wis 
to  conciliate  or  mediate  a  particular  dispute.  ! 
have  referred  in  the  subcommittee  to  rule-  ,,f  <i 
procedure  or  a  civil  practice  act  such  a-  we  la 
in  American  domestic  law. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  veto.  The  exercise  of  i 
veto  power  in  the  Security  Council  has  the  grl 
est  bearing  upon  the  vitality  and  success  of  I 
United  Nations.  We  have  taken  the  position  1| 
the  most  practical  method  of  improving  the  s| 
ation  caused  by  the  abuse  of  the  rule  of  unaninj 
is  to  liberalize  the  voting  procedure. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  unaniDi 
principle  among  the  great  powers,  and  there:! 
we  have  proceeded  step  by  step.  The  Unl 
States  suggested  that  the  Interim  Commii 
should  study  all  the  categories  of  decisions  wW 
the  Security  Council  is  required  to  make  and  ti 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  those  categoi 
which  the  Interim  Committee  thinks  should! 
made  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven  memli 
of  the  Council.  We  believe  the  most  effective  ^ 
of  securing  improvement  of  operations  of  ] 
Council  is  by  agreement  of  the  permanent  ml 
bers  on  a  report  which  is  the  result  of  careful  < 
unhurried  consideration  in  the  Interim  Commit  e 

The  report  approved  by  the  Interim  Commi  I 
is  just  such  a  report.  It  is  a  long  and  techni 
document,  but  a  study  of  it  will  show  just  what  J 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  took  tlii 
seats  in  the  Interim  Committee  think  about  th 
various  categories.  We  all  agreed  that  certi 
decisions  were  procedural.  We  were  all  agr< 
that  no  recommendation  should  be  made  as  to  «r 
tain  decisions,  including  all  of  those  under  char -J 
VII. 

The  United  States  has  stated  its  willingness < 
eliminate  the  veto  as  to  all  chapter  VI  decisia 
and  membership  applications.  The  report  of 
subcommittee  contains  some  divergencies  of  vid 
on  chapter  VI  decisions,  but  there  is  a  wide  m(* 
ure  of  agreement  that  membership  applicati* 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  veto. 

This  study  provides  the  basis  that  is  needed  i 
consideration  by  the  permanent  members  of  tl  l 
position  on  the  veto.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  smi 
way  to  secure  better  voting  procedures  in  the  * 
curity  Council.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  1 
pose  the  calling  of  a  conference  now  to  revise  t 
Charter.  This  apparent  short  cut  would  so« 
nothing. 

The  report  is  an  important  step  in  our  effes 
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strengthen  the  Charter  and  avoid  abuses  of  the 
o. 

L  The  record  of  the  Interim  Committee  show? 
it  it  should  be  continued.  This  veto  report  is  a 
od  example  of  the  sort  of  job  that  the  first 
nmittee  or  even  one  of  its  subcommittees  could 
;  possibly  undertake  during;  the  pressure  of  the 
neral  Assembly,  and  a  small  ad  hoc  committee 
uld  lack  the  authority  necessary  to  produce  an 
jctive  result.  The  Interim  Committee  or  some 
ter  body  has  got  to  carry  on  the  study  of  po- 
eal  cooperation  and  pacific  settlement.  A  good 
rt  has  been  made. 

rhe  absence  of  the  Soviet  bloc  has  made  some 
the  Interim  Committee  work  less  effective  than 
otherwise  might  have  been.  However,  we  do 
propose  to  urge  the  limitation  of  the  develop- 
ed of  the  United  Nations  and  its  activities  be- 
ise  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  choose  to  participate 
a  body,  whether  in  the  Interim  Committee  or 
various  ad  hoc  committees  of  the  General  As- 
lblv.  We  would  like  to  see  these  six  members 
:e  their  seats  in  the  Interim  Committee.  We 
nk  that  its  work  indicates  pretty  clearly  how 
orrect  the  Soviet  prophecy  was  that  it  would 
used  simply  as  a  crude  device  to  bypass  the 
■urity  Council  and  to  usurp  its  functions. 
iVe  would  like  to  see  all  United  Nations  mem- 
s  contribute  in  an  active  way  to  the  Interim 
nmittee's  work.  But  here  as  in  other  organs 
1  committees  where  the  Soviet  bloc  abstains,  we 
not  propose  to  sit  back  and  admit  that  their 
ence  ties  our  hands. 

Jy  its  work,  the  Interim  Committee  has  short - 
d  the  probable  length  of  the  next  session  of  the 
leral  Assembly.  The  carefully  drafted  reports, 
h  details  worked  out  and  draft  resolutions  at- 
hed,  are  bound  to  save  time  for  the  Assembly's 
riding  committees.  The  time-saving  effect 
aid  be  even  more  noticeable  if  the  Committee 
I  been  called  upon  to  undertake  preparatory 
"k  for  Assembly  consideration  of  disputes  re- 
red  to  it  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2b  of 
resolution  establishing  the  Interim  Commit- 
As  the  Interim  Committee  develops  we  may 
this  preparatory  function  repeatedly  used. 
Ve  have  seen  the  Interim  Committee  conduct 
follow-up  function  for  the  General  Assembly 
a  careful  and  thorough  way  in  both  the  veto 
ly  and  the  Korean  case.  I  am  sure  the  Polit- 
and  Security  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
ibly  will  realize  the  usefulness  of  this  body  for 
owing  up  on  complicated  cases  when  it  Con- 
ors these  two  items  in  Paris.  Consequently, 
y  are  likely  to  want  the  Interim  Committee  to 
lertake  further  work  of  this  sort  next  year. 
lierefore,  we  feel  that  the  Interim  Committee 
rinding  up  a  successful  first  season  and  that  it 
a  role  to  play  in  the  sound  development  of  the 
ited  Nations  organization. 

just   15,   1948 
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Harper  Sibley  Named  Chairman  of 
U.N.  Day  Citizens'  Committee 

Harper  Sibley  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  to  be  chairman  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  United  Nations  Day.  Frank 
B.  Frederick  of  Boston  and  Alger  Hiss  of  New 
York  have  also  accepted  invitations  to  be  vice 
chairmen  of  the  Committee. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
October  31,  1947,  passed  a  resolution  naming 
October  24  as  United  Nations  Day  and  inviting 
all  member  governments  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  securing  the  observance  of  this 
day. 

The  United  Nations  resolution  states  that  the 
day  "shall  be  devoted  to  making  known  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  aims  and  achievements 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  gaining  their  sup- 
port for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations".  A 
resolution,  passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  Unesco,  suggests  that 
national  commissions  or  cooperating  bodies  in 
member  states  encourage  "the  teaching  of  the 
Charter,  structure  and  activities  of  the  United 
Nations"  within  the  limits  of  their  resources. 

A  meeting  of  some  60  national  organizations 
and  government  agencies,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  Unesco,  was  held  June 
25  in  Washington  to  consider  ways  of  implement- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  Unesco  resolutions. 

The  meeting  of  interested  national  groups 
agreed  that  there  should  be  created  a  national 
citizens'  committee  to  promote  United  Nations 
Day  in  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Close  liaison  will  be  maintained  between  the 
Committee,  the  United  Nations,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  through  it  the  Unesco  National  Commis- 
sion, and  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Hungary 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Hungary,  An- 
drew Sik,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  4, 1948.  For  texts  of  the  Minister's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  627  of  August  4. 

India 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  India,  Sir 
Benegal  Rama  Rau,  CLE.,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  President  on  August  5,  1948.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
630  of  August  5. 
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U.S.  Position  Regarding  Establishment  of  System  for 
Regulation  of  Armaments 


STATEMENT  BY  FREDERICK  H.  OSBORN  » 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 


The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  action 
which  it  took  in  approving  the  United  Kingdom 
resolution  on  principles  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee  and  to  make  clear  its  posi- 
tion that  the  work  of  this  body  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  responsibility  of  my  Government 
and  other  governments  represented  on  this  Com- 
mission arises  from  article  26  of  the  Charter  and 
previous  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council. 

Article  26  of  the  Charter  provides  that  "the 
Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formu- 
lating .  .  .  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments." 

In  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1946,  the  General  Assembly  recommended 
to  the  Security  Council  that  it  give  "prompt  con- 
sideration to  formulating  the  practical  measures, 
according  to  their  priority,  which  are  essential 
to  provide  for  general  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  .  .  .  The  plans 
formulated  by  the  Security  Council  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  General  to  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations". 

The  Security  Council  resolution  establishing 
this  Commission  provided  that  the  Commission 
will  submit  to  the  Security  Council  proposals  (a) 
for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  and  (b)  for  practical  and  ef- 
fective safeguards  in  connection  with  the  general 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

The  plan  of  work  for  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  on  July  8,  1947,  contains  the  following 
items : 

"1.  Consider  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Security    Council    concerning    armaments    and 

1  Made  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  on  Aug.  2,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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armed  forces  which  fall  within  the  jurisdil 
of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  ArmamI 

"2.  Consideration   and   determination   of  | 
eral  principles  in  connection  with  the  regulil 
and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  fore. 

"3.  Consideration  of  practical  and  effeii 
safeguards  by  means  of  an  international  sy'f 
of  control  operating  through  special  organs  I 
by  other  means)  to  protect  complying  Si 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasio  . 

"4.  Formulate  practical  proposals  for  the  if 
lation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  ail 
forces. 

"5.  Extension  of  the  principles  and  prop* 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  above  to  S  ti 
which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Natio :. 

"6.  Submission  of  a  report  or  reports  tcl 
Security  Council  including,  if  possible,  a  Iii 
Convention." 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Commissioife 
Conventional  Armaments  has  now  complete- il 
consideration  of  items  1  and  2  of  this  plan  of  vl 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  has  suggre 
that  the  Commission  submit  an  interim  pro<ss 
report  to  the  Security  Council  indicating  the  si  I 
of  its  work. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  propos.  o 
the  chairman  for  the  submission  of  an  intk 
status  report  to  the  Security  Council.  At  the  .'■ 
time  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pos  oi 
of  the  United  States  is  that  the  work  of  the  (m 
mission  should  continue  with  as  little  dela  a 
possible.  The  position  of  the  United  Stab  i 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Mar:al 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  September  17,  10 

"The  United  States  .  .  .  recognizes  the  iirnr 
tance  of  regulating  conventional  armaments.  \ 
regret  that  much  more  progress  has  not  been  r  d 
in  this  field.  ...  it  is  very  easy  to  pay  lip  sei  I 
to  the  sincere  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  h 
-limitation  and  reduction  of  armed  forces.  Tl  i 
a  serious  matter  which  should  not  be  the  sulie 
of  demagogic  appeals  and  irresponsible  pr>a 
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inda.     I  say  frankly  to  the  General  Assembly 
tat  it  is  the  conviction  of  my  Government  that  a 
orkable  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments 
mnot  be  put  into  operation  until  conditions  of 
iternational  confidence  prevail.     We  have  con- 
stem  ly  and  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the 
galation  of  armaments  presupposes  enough  in- 
•rnational  understanding  to  make  possible  the 
ttlement  of  peace  terms  with  Germany  and  Ja- 
in, the  implementation  of  agreements  putting 
ilitary  forces  and  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
BCUrity  Council,  and  an  international  arrange- 
ent  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
"Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  important  not  to 
day  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  arms  regula- 
on  for  implementation  when  conditions  permit. 
W  Security  Council  has  accepted  a  logical  plan 
!?  work  for  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
rmaments.     "We   believe   that  the   Commission 
lould  proceed  vigorously  to  develop  a  system  for 
je  regulation  of  armaments  in  the  business-like 
anner  outlined  in  its  plan  of  work." 

The  work  of  this  Commission  has  continued  to  be 
irapered  by  "demagogic  appeals  and  irresponsible 
■•opaganda".  We  cannot  but  note  regretfully 
at  the  Soviet  system  of  obstructionism  in  this 
jmmission  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  them 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Nevertheless, 
(6  United  States  believes  that  the  Commission 
ust  proceed  with  its  work. 


atus  off  Report  on  Overall  Strength  and 
imposition  of  Armed  Forces 1 

\e  Chairman  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council 

2  July  1948 
On  31  July  1947  all  the  Delegations  in  the  Mili- 
ry  Staff  Committee  had  tabled  their  provisional 
timates  on  the  Overall  Strength  and  Compo- 
~ion  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  made  available  to 
e  Security  Council  by  Member  Nations  of  the 
nited  Nations. 

The  Military  Staff  Committee  consequently  in- 
ructed  a  Sub-Committee  to  open  an  informal 
•bate  with  the  object  of  reconciling  the  various 
oposals  (see  letter  dated  29  August  1947  from 
e  Chairman  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
e  Secretary -General) . 


U.N.  doc.  S/879,  July  9,  1948. 

!  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
>m  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
liversity  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
iterials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)   may 

consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
ates. 
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On  23  December  1947  this  Sub-Committee  re- 
ported the  results  of  its  work  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1948,  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  has  been  mainly  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Sub-Committee's  report.    This 
consideration  is  now    completed.     However,    the 
Military  Staff  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to 
undertake  the  final  review  of  the  Overall  Strength 
and  Composition  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Member  Na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  so  make  further 
progress  in  this  matter  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Special  Agreements  required  by  Article  43  of 
the  Charter  until  agreement  has  been  reached  in 
the  Security  Council  on  the  divergences  of  view  on 
the  General  Principles  given  in  the  Report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  30  April  1947  (S/336). 
A.  Ph.  Vasiliev 
Lieutenant-General,  Soviet  Army 
Chairman 
Military  Staff  Committee 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

Trieste 

The  United  States  answered  in  detail  on  August 
10  the  charges  of  Yugoslavia  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  violated  the 
Italian  peace  treaty  in  the  administration  of  their 
zone  in  Trieste. 

The  full  presentation  was  made  by  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  in 
the  Security  Council,  in  an  hour-long  speech.  Dr. 
Jessup  also  suggested  the  "necessity  for  careful 
consideration  of  the  administration  of  the  entire 
Territory  [of  Trieste]  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  it  is  being  properly  administered  by  the 
caretaker  military  governments",  and  reiterated 
the  earlier  U.S.-British-French  call  for  revision  of 
the  Italian  treaty  to  incorporate  Trieste  within 
the  boundaries  of  Italy. 

Yugoslavia  based  its  charges  largely  on  article 
24,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Permanent  Statute  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  which  says :  "Economic 
union  or  associations  of  an  exclusive  character 
with  any  State  are  incompatible  with  the  status 
of  the  Free  Territory."  It  was  charged  that  cer- 
tain currency  and  banking  ties  between  Italy  and 
the  U.S.-U.K  zone  violated  this  provision. 

Mr.  Jessup  based  his  answer  principally  on  ar- 
ticles 10  and  11  of  the  Instrument  for  the  Provi- 
sional Regime,  the  instrument  agreed  upon  by 
the  four  major  powers  to  be  the  basic  law  for  the 
area  until  the  proposed  Governor  could  establish 
an  independent  government.  Article  10  provides 
that  "Existing  laws  and  regulations  shall  remain 
valid  unless  and  until  revoked  or  suspended  by  the 
Governor."  Article  11  provides  that  "Pending 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  currency  regime 
for  the  Free  Territory  the  Italian  lira  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  legal  tender  within  the  Free  Terri- 
tory. The  Italian  Government  shall  supply  the 
foreign  exchange  and  currency  needs  of  the  Free 
Territory  under  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
those  applying  in  Italy." 

Thus  the  four  powers  intended  to  retain  the 
financial  link  with  Italy  which  existed  prior  to 
the  treaty,  Dr.  Jessup  said,  and  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.-U.K.  zone  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment were  in  strict  conformity  with  those  inten- 
tions. He  quoted  from  official  statements  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  show  that  the 
Council  "unanimously  accepted  the  necessity  of 
continuing  exclusive  arrangements  with  Italy  un- 
til the  Governor  had  sufficient  time  to  set  up  an 
independent  economic  regime."1 

On  August  6  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  jointly  forwarded  to  the  Security 


Council  the  third  quarterly  report  of  Maj.  Gen. 
S.  Airey,  Commander  of  the  U.S.-Brit  j-)i  z<  - 
of  Trieste.2 

President  Signs  Loan  Bill 

President  Truman  signed  into  law  the  $G5,0(- 
000  U.N.  headquarters  loan  bill  at  White  Ho 
ceremonies   August   11.     The  measure  "demi 
strates  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  United  ? 
tions  and  expresses  the  welcome  which  that  org;  - 
ization  finds  within  our  country",  the  Presid  I 
said. 

Those  present  at  the  signing  were  Secretary  f 
State  Marshall ;  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Ausl  . 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations;  U  . 
Secretary-General  Trygvie  Lie ;  Assistant  Sec  - 
tary-General  Byron  Price ;  Tom  Connally,  Sen  e 
Foreign  Relations  Committee ;  Charles  A.  Ea  i 
and  Sol  Bloom,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit'  •„ 

ECOSOC 

After  lengthy  debate  the  Economic  and  Sod 
Council,  meeting  in  Geneva,  adopted  on  Aug  i 
11  a  U.S.  resolution  noting  "with  satisfaction" 
Secretary-General's  report  on  the  Habana  conJ  I 
ence  which  established  the  International  Tn< 
Organization.     The  vote  was  15  to  3. 

Earlier  the  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  < 
reports  of  the  World  Health  Organization  ;c 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  ;c 
Cultural  Organization.  The  Council  also  tl 
action  on  such  subjects  as  migration,  narcot: 
research  laboratories,  and  the  work  of  the  Pot 
lation  Commission. 

Conventional  Armaments 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armame:? 
working  toward  completion  of  its  report  to  i 
Security  Council,  approved  on  August  12  a  ro 
lution  setting  forth  the  principles  recommend 
as  basic  to  any  system  regulating  and  reduc{ 
armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Such  regulation  and  reduction,  the  resoluti 
said,  "can  only  be  put  into  effect  in  an  atmospf  I 
of  international  confidence  and  security". 

The  conditions  essential  to  such  confidence  :  < 
security,  the  resolution  stated,  include  establ  > 
ment  of  adequate  security  forces  under  the  Uni 
Nations,  international  control  of  atomic  eneiv 
and  conclusion  of  peace  settlements  with  Germ 
and  Japan. 

The  vote  was  9  to  2,  the  Soviet  Union  and  i 
Ukraine  opposing. 

1  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  press  release  < 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/953. 
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pening  of  the  Conference 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  CAVENDISH  W.  CANNON  > 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 


The  task  of  this  Conference  is  to  implement 
rinciples  to  which  all  our  governments  have  al- 
•ady  pledged  agreement  in  the  treaties  of  peace 
'tween  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and 
omnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.    The  Govern- 
ent  of  the  United  States  has  vigorously  advo- 
ted  these  principles  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
e  have  gathered  here  to  establish  international 
i  angements  covering  the  entire  navigable  Dan- 
te, which  will  in  fact  assure  freedom  of  navi- 
ition  to  all  nations  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
I  hope  that  the  political  factors  which  have  en- 
iged  much  of  our  attention  since  this  Conference 
>ened  will  not  divert  us  from  this  objective.    I 
knowledge  that  in  making  this  assertion  I  differ 
ora  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Delegate 
at  the  problem  of  this  Conference  is  essentially 
•litical.    I  think  it  would  be  most  deplorable  if 
?  persist  in  making  it  so.    We  Americans  are 
actical  people.     Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
1  want  ships  of  all  flags  to  move  up  and  down  the 
rer.    We  consider  that  this  Conference  should 
?rk  out  a  system  to  restore  a  once  flourishing 
iffic,  and,  by  its  further  development,  to  speed 
e  recovery  of  Europe.    The  welfare  of  the  peo- 
es  of  the  vast  region  served  by  this  great  water- 
iy  and  the  development  of  its  resources  are  nec- 
»rily  dependent  upon  the  facilities  for  meeting 
e  urgent  need  of  supplies  of  many  kinds  and  for 
e  exchange  of  goods.    These  peoples  will  meas- 
e  the  success  or  failure  of  our  work  here  by  the 
ilities  of  its  contribution  to  economic  progress. 
Every  state  represented  here  has  something  to 
ntribute  in  accomplishing  this  task.    Every  state 
presented  here  has  a  real  and  legitimate  interest 
the  Danube.    To  the  riparian  states  the  Dan- 
is  a  vital  artery  of  trade  with  one  another  and 
h  other  parts  of  the  world.     Others  have  a 
rect  economic  interest  because  of  their  trade 
shipping,  actual  and  potential.     Many  are 
rties  to  previous  international  conventions  re- 
ing  to  navigation  on  the  river.     The  United 
ates  believes  that  any  international  regime  es- 
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tabhshed  by  the  Conference  should  take  fully  into 
account  the  interests  of  all  these  states,  whether 
riparian  or  nonriparian. 

Clearly,  the  riparian  states  have  a  primary  in- 
terest. The  Danube,  however,  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  international  highway  open  to  the 
trade  of  all  nations.  The  United  States  is  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  representation  of  the  legitimate  interests  of 
nonriparian  states  on  the  International  Commis- 
sion established  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a 
Danube  convention.  We  are  convinced  that  such 
representation,  by  virtue  of  its  basic  importance 
for  expanding  trade  and  shipping  activity,  is 
equally  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  who  live 
along  the'Danube. 

We  do  not  admit  that  nonriparian  representa- 
tion can  justly  be  termed  a  "privileged  position"  as 
was  stated  yesterday  by  the  Soviet  Delegate  in  his 
resume  of  his  proposed  draft.  On  the  contrary,  an 
important  reason  for  my  Government's  strong  con- 
viction in  favor  of  nonriparian  representation  lies 
in  the  dangers  inherent  in  exclusive  control  which 
can  too  easily  be  misused  for  the  privileged  in- 
terest of  one  country  or  a  limited  group  of  coun- 
tries at  the  expense  of  all  others.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  detriment  of  riparian  as  well 
as  nonriparian  states,  both  in  the  distant  and  in  the 
recent  past. 

The  United  States  interest  in  the  Danube  is 
based  upon  several  considerations  in  addition  to  its 
role  as  a  sponsor  of  this  Conference. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  achieving  the 
common  Allied  victory  in  Europe  is  well  known 
to  every  delegate  seated  around  this  table.  More 
important,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  our  dis- 
cussions here,  is  the  unprecedented  material  con- 
tribution made  by  the  American  people  to  Europe 
in  recent  years.   This  is  proof  of  our  determination 

1  Made  on  Aug.  5,  1948,  at  Belgrade  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
Mr.  Cannon  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
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to  assist  the  European  peoples  in  the  reconstruction 
and  the  development  of  their  economies. 

Even  more  pertinent  is  the  flow  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  goods  and  equipment  from  America 
which  my  Government  is  currently  making  avail- 
able under  the  European  Recovery  Program.  This 
great  undertaking  proves  I  he,  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
rovement  of  the  welfare  of  all  European  peoples. 
t  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  economic  health 
is  a  prime  condition  for  peace.  As  a  signatory  to 
the  peace  treaties  which  are  already  in  effect,  the 
United  States  has  a  joint  responsibility  with  other 
signatory  powers  to  insure  the  effective  and  ade- 
quate implementation  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  navigation.  A  similar  provision  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  incorporation  in  the  Austrian 
treaty.  The  United  States  has  the  responsibility 
of  participating  directly  in  the  problems  of  the 
Danube  by  reason  of  what  is  still  a  provisional  sit- 
uation as  regards  the  treaty  with  Austria  and  by 
reason  of  the  American  occupation  of  that  zone 
of  Germany  through  which  the  navigable  Danube 
flows.  This  latter  responsibility  will  continue 
until  a  sovereign  German  government  is  estab- 
lished and  is  granted  full  participation  in  a  Dan- 
ube regime. 

The  charge,  which  has  been  made  several  times 
in  this  hall,  that  the  United  States  has  espoused 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  in  order  to 
dominate  smaller  Danubian  nations  has  no  founda- 
tion whatever,  as  those  who  have  made  it  are  well 
aware. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  this  part  of 
Europe.  I  was  in  Belgrade  28  years  ago  in  a  post- 
war period  when  these  countries  had  to  grapple 
with  many  of  the  problems  of  economic  dislocation 
which  are  vexing  them  today.  I  was  again  in 
Belgrade  in  April  1941  when  parts  of  the  city  and 
of  the  river  port  were  destroyed  by  German  bombs 
and  when  the  debris  of  bridges  and  river  craft 
choked  the  river.  I  know  something  of  the  gen- 
eral economic  problems  of  these  Danubian  nations 
and  their  hopes  for  economic  progress.  From  this 
personal  experience  let  me  express  to  the  Confer- 
ence my  deep  conviction  that  no  people,  no  nation 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  is  really  afraid  of  American 
domination. 

Given  good  will  and  consideration  for  the  views 
of  all  states  represented  here,  this  Conference  is 
surely  competent  to  write  a  convention  with  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  interference  with  the  in- 
dependence of  individual  countries  and  against 
exploitation  of  any  kind. 

Our  goal  is  a  convention  acceptable  to  all  the 
nations  represented  at  this  table.  I  agree  heartily 
with  the  Soviet  Delegate  when  he  says  that  no 
delegation  should  attempt  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  Conference.  We  are  here  to  negotiate,  I  re- 
peat, to  negotiate  an  agreement.  Only  by  agree- 
ment can  we  hope  to  fulfil  the  objective  of  a 
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regime  implementing  the  principles  to  which  a] 
of  u:  are  already  committed. 

I  was  surprised  al  our  a  lot  ye  terday  iohea 
the  Yugoslav  Delegate  assert  thai  the  Danub 
is  no  longer  being  used  for  purposes-  of  economj 
penetration.  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  th 
Conference  to  present  briefly  Borne  evidence  totb 
contrary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  into  operation  a  sy: 
tern  of  shipping  and  other  transportation  and  d< 
vciopment  companies  in  several  Danube  stati 
with  varying  degrees  of  Soviet  ownership  am 
in  most  cases,  effective  Soviet  control.  The 
companies  conform  to  a  familiar  pattern.  In  tl 
first  place,  they  have  generally  been  given  priv 
leged  treatment  in  terms  of  business  taxes  an 
rights  to  import  goods  without  licenses  or  dutie 
Thus,  these  companies,  in  effect,  have  been  grant* 
special  privileges  and  have  been  subsidized  by  tl 
Danubian  governments. 

These  companies  not  only  dominate  the  Danul 
fleets  in  the  various  countries,  but  more  importar 
have  obtained  control  of  most  of  the  useful  por 
and  dock  facilities.  Loading  stations,  factoric 
dwellings,  warehouses,  elevators,  railroad  ar 
communication  connections,  have  been  put  und 
the  control  of  these  companies.  This  type  of  co 
trol  is  certainly  not  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ef 
cient  shipping  operations.  It  is  clear  that  th 
virtual  monopoly  of  facilities  can  be  used  at  will 
make  available,  or  to  deny,  the  essential  faciliti 
of  the  major  Danubian  ports  to  ships  of  other  n 
tions,  even  including  other  riparian  nations, 
ask  the  Conference  to  give  special  attention 
article  38  of  the  Soviet  draft  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  American  record.  T 
United  States  has  had  military  control  over  2 
miles  of  the  river  in  Germany  and  Austria  for  <rv 
3  years.  The  United  States  has  at  no  time  i 
tempted  to  gain  monopolistic  control  for  itself 
for  anyone  else  and  has  not  taken  advantage 
its  occupation  role  to  secure  any  commercial  ga 
from  the  river. 

Repeatedly  during  the  debates  which  have  tak 
place  at  this  Conference  the  importance  of  t 
sovereignty  of  states  has  been  stressed.  T 
United  States  recognizes  and  respects  such  sovi 
eignty  and  has  no  intention  of  advancing  a 
proposals  limiting  or  curtailing  the  right  of  a 
state  independently  to  judge  its  interests  a: 
rights  and  to  act  accordingly. 

We  believe  there  are  certain  important  pi 
visions  which  a  new  convention  should  conta 
We  think  that  it  should  include  not  only  the  nee 
sary  statement  of  free  and  open  navigation  but  t 
even  more  important  provisions  for  achieving  tl 
objective.  Accordingly,  definite  provisions  shot 
be  made  to  provide  equal  right  of  access  to  po 
and  facilities  for  the  commercial  vessels  of  all  i 
tions.    Navigation  companies  should  be  allow 
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i  engage  in  commerce  and  to  establish  agencies 

ong  the  river.  These  provisions  for  operation 
imild  not  be  crippled  by  qualifications  which 
ould,  in  their  effect,  limit  the  use  of  the  river  to 
e  ships  of  certain  privileged  nations  or  privileged 
impanies. 

Concomitant  with  our  belief  in  the  urgent  need 
>r  strong  provisions  looking  toward  free  and 
WD  navigation  and  a  commission  with  nonripar- 
n  representation,  the  United  States  is  of  the  view 
•at  there  should  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  func- 
ans  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  should  provide  for  continuous 
Judy  of  conditions  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
nd  in  addition  should  have  power  itself  to  look 
:to  such  matters  firsthand.  The  Commission 
I  ould  be  empowered  to  make  recommendations  on 
[oposals  concerning  navigation,  commerce,  and 
e  use  of  water  resources;  draw  up  navigation, 
uitation,  and  police  regulations  with  the  objective 

achieving  uniformity  for  the  whole  course  of 
e  Danube;  recommend  uniform  conditions  for 
lots'  and  navigators'  licenses,  crews  papers,  lais- 
z- passer  arrangements,  and  safety  requirements ; 
id  have  a  secretariat  chosen  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cure  the  widest  representation  from  states  mem- 
rs  of  the  Commission.  It  should  consider  any 
mplaints  and  questions  relative  to  the  interpre- 
tion  of  the  convention. 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  proposed 
inube  Commission  should  be  brought  into  asso- 
uion  with  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  suggestions  from 
her  delegations  regarding  the  form  which  such 
30ciation  might  take.  It  is  particularly  un- 
rtunate  that  we  do  not  have  present  here  ob- 
rvers  representing  the  United  Nations.  Because 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  join  the 
ler  three  sponsoring  powers  in  acceding  to  See- 
saw-General Lie's  request  to  send  observers,  no 
ritation  could  be  issued. 

On  one  especially  important  point,  the  settle- 
tat  of  disputes,  we  feel  that  the  convention 
buld  make  specific  reference  to  the  United  Na- 

Differences  regarding  interpretation  or  applica- 
•n  of  the  convention  should,  in  accordance  with 
ovisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  be  sub- 
tted  to  appropriate  international  bodies  for  ar- 
ration  or  judicial  settlement. 
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In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  of  December  1946,  provision 
should  be  made  that  the  convention  may  be  amend- 
ed by  a  conference  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  parties  to  the  present  Conference.  Other  states 
which  may  have  become  parties  to  the  Danube 
convention  should  also  be  represented  at  such  a 
conference. 

We  have  examined  with  great  interest  the  draft 
convention  submitted  on  Monday  by  the  Soviet 
Delegation.  As  is  evident  from  my  outline  of  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  there 
are  points  where  we  seem  to  be  in  agreement.  But 
we  find  that  in  general  the  Soviet  draft  is  inade- 
quate to  assure  that  freedom  of  navigation  to  which 
all  of  us  are  committed. 

If,  as  the  Soviet  Delegate  has  suggested,  de- 
tailed discussion  may  be  undertaken  in  a  commit- 
tee, the  United  States  Delegation  will  want  to 
ask  the  Soviet  Delegation  for  clarification  of  a 
number  of  points.  For  the  moment,  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  some  of  the  major  items. 

_  We  consider  that  the  Soviet  Union's  draft  pro- 
visions on  membership  and  organization  of  the 
Commission  are  wholly  inadequate.  We  do  not 
feel  that  a  commission  established  at  Galatz  upon 
the  ratification  of  six  riparian  states  with  vague 
functions  and  with  two  special  regional  adminis- 
trations would  meet  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Danube  area  or  the  requirements  of  world 
commerce.  Moreover,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
effective  provision  for  the  right  of  ships  of  all  na- 
tions to  operate  on  the  Danube. 

The  Soviet  draft  gives  inadequate  recognition 
to  the  rights  of  one  of  the  principal  Danube  states, 
Austria,  in  that  it  does  not  provide  for  immediate 
Austrian  accession  to  the  convention.  The  draft 
likewise  has  no  provision  for  eventual  German 
participation.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  of  substance  on  which  the  views 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Delegations  are 
at  variance.  In  our  joint  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment and  solution  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Conference  to  have  the  United  States  view  in  the 
form  of  a  draft  convention.  Accordingly,  I  have 
had  such  a  draft  prepared  and  will  transmit  it 
to  the  Secretary  General  for  circulation  to  the 
Conference  delegation. 
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FRENCH  AND  RUSSIAN  ADOPTED  AS  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGES 


[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Danubian  Confer- 
ence on  July  30,  the  major  argument  centered 
around  the  official  languages  to  be  used  at  the  Con- 
ference. Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vy- 
shinsky,  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Delegation,  pro- 
posed Russian  and  French  as  the  official  languages 
of  the  Conference.  (The  official  languages  of  a 
conference  are  those  used  in  all  documentation.) 
Ambassador  Cavendish  Cannon,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,  pointed  out  that  this 
would  preclude  an  English  text  in  any  convention 
concluded.  Ambassador  Cannon  was  supported  in 
this  stand  by  Sir  Charles  Peak,  Chairman  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation.  After  debate  it  was 
agreed  that  English  would  be  used  as  a  working 
language.  (Working  languages  are  used  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  rather  than  documentation. )  Am- 
bassador Cannon,  in  supporting  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  an  official  rather  than  a  working 
language,  made  the  following  points : 

1.  The  United  States  was  surprised  at  the  deter- 
mined effort,  so  richly  and  speciously  documented, 
to  exclude  English  as  an  official  language,  as  this 
was  a  simple  procedural  matter  which  should  log- 
ically have  been  settled  automatically  in  accordance 
with  practices  at  other  conferences  held  since  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities. 

2.  He  failed  to  see  the  analogy  to  the  present 
conference  of  "precedents"  cited  by  Vyshinsky. 
(In  arguments  that  the  English  language  should 
not  be  used  as  an  official  language,  Vyshinsky  cited 
the  Versailles  Conference,  the  Danube  Conference 
of  1921,  and  United  Nations  procedure.)     Am- 


bassador Cannon  pointed  out  that  the  closest  pj 
allel  was  in  fact  the  Paris  Conference  of  1& 
when  English,  French,  and  Russian  were  adopt 
as  the  official  as  well  as  the  working  languages 
that  Conference. 

3.  That  the  Danube  Conference  had  been  call 
following  the  decision  of,  and  at  the  suggestion* 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  a 
the  U.S.S.R.,  two  of  which  were  English-speakh 

4.  The  United  States  Delegation  hoped  tl 
other  Delegations  would  remember  that  the  eyes 
the  world  are  on  this  conference  and  that  the  j 
parent  predetermined  effort  to  push  through  su 
a  decision  as  this  would  make  an  unfortunate  i 
pression. 

5.  That  heed  must  be  paid  to  problems  of  pn 
tical  operations  of  the  Conference.  Failure  to 
sue  documents  in  English,  Ambassador  Cann 
pointed  out,  would  increase  the  burden  on  Er 
lish-speaking  Delegations,  and  the  United  Sta' 
Delegation  should  not  be  placed  in  a  position 
having  to  submit  to  its  Government  final  do( 
ments  of  which  no  authentic  English  text  existi 

6.  That  the  United  States  Delegation  felt  tl 
the  important  thing  now  was  to  get  on  with  t 
work  at  the  Conference  in  a  spirit  of  cooperati 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the  language  issue 
this  way  was  jeopardizing  this  possibility. 

The  proposal  for  the  use  of  English,  French,  a 
Russian  as  working  languages  was  unanimous 
accepted.  The  Soviet  proposal  that  French  a 
Russian  be  adopted  as  the  official  languages  ^ 
adopted  by  a  seven  to  three  majority. 


AUSTRIA  DENIED  FULL  PARTICIPATION  AT  SECOND  PLENARY  SESSION 


[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

At  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Danube 
Conference  held  at  Belgrade  on  July  31,  the  Aus- 
trian Delegation  made  its  plea  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  Conference  as  a  voting  member  rather 
than  as  an  observer.  The  position  taken  by  the 
Austrian  Delegation  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Delega- 
tions. Ambassador  Cavendish  Cannon,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation,  in  support- 
ing the  Austrian  position,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  United  States  Delegation  wishes  to  sup- 
port the  request  of  the  Austrian  Government  that 
this  Conference  agree,  at  this  time,  to  full  Austrian 
participation  in  all  Conference  matters. 
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"It  is  the  firm  view  of  the  United  States  that 
convention  regarding  a  regime  for  the  Danu 
should  be  discussed  in  its  substantive  issues  wit 
out  the  benefit  of  Austrian  participation  on  t 
basis  of  equality.  As  mentioned  by  the  Austri 
Delegation,  not  only  is  the  Danube  of  importar 
to  Austria,  but  in  addition  Austria  is  importa 
to  the  river  and  therefore  to  the  welfare  of  i 
the  peoples  along  the  river.  It  is  the  view  of  t 
United  States  Delegation  that  this  Conferer 
should  promptly  welcome  the  Austrian  Delegati 
to  full  participation,  and  I  put  forward  the  pi 
posal  that  Austria  be  seated." 

The  Conference  voted  seven  to  two  against  t 
United  States  motion  to  accept  Austria  as  a  fi 
voting  member. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 


ntal  Health 


iThe  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
he  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
the  International  Congress  on  Mental  Health, 
leduled  to  be  held  at  London,  August  11-21, 
18. 


The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  fol- 


vs: 


itrman 


Winfred  Overholser,  Superintendent,  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Federal  Security  Agency 


legates 

th  Addams,  Specialist,  Community  Nursing,  Veterans 
Administration 

.  John  M.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  M.C.,  Chief,  Neuropsychiatry 
Consultants  Division,  Medical  Department,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

Martha  Eliot,  Associate  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Robert  H.  Felix,  Medical  Director,  Mental  Hygiene 
Division,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Jt.  Frederick  L.  McDaniels,  M.C.,  Chief,  Professional 
Division,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 

ry  E.  Switzer,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Harvey  J.  Tompkins,  Chief,  Neuropsychiatry  Division, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration 

rhe  Congress  is  being  held  under  the  auspices 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  of 
gland. 


nnology 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  August  5 
it  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  Chief,  Great  Lakes  Li- 
tigation, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
nt  of  the  Interior,  will  be  the  United  States 
legate  to  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
nal  Society  of  Limnology,  scheduled  to  be  held 
Zurich,  August  18-25, 1948. 
rhis  Congress,  one  of  a  series,  is  primarily  con- 
ned with  the  exchange  of  scientific  information 
the  study  of  fresh  waters.  The  program  of  the 
tigress  will  consist  of  the  presentation  of  papers 
the  following  subjects :  (1)  theoretical  limnol- 
7  (botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics  of  water, 
1  lacustral  typology)  ;  (2)  hydrology,  utiliza- 
(i  of  water  (drinking  and  industrial  water  sup- 
'  and  ground  water)  ;  (3)  water  sanitation 
pgiene  and  sewage  purification) ;  and  (4)  fish- 
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eries.     In  addition,  a  number  of  excursions  to 
points  of  interest  near  Zurich  have  been  scheduled. 

Red  Cross 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
5  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Seventeenth  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference scheduled  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  August 
20-30,  1948.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Basil  O'Connor,  President,  American  Red  Cross 

Delegates 

Albert  E.  Clattenberg,  Jr.,  First  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Lisbon 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  V.  Dillon,  Air  Provost  Marshal,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Forces 

Commander  William  C.  Mott,  Chief  International  Law 
Officer,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 

Lt.  Gen.  Willard  S.  Paul,  Director,  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  the  Army 

Technical  Advisers 

Paul  Aiken,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post 
Office  Department 

Brig.  Gen.  Blackshear  M.  Bryan,  Chief  of  Staff,  Caribbean 
Defense  Command,  Department  of  the  Army 

Edward  J.  Ennis,  Representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice 

Eldred  D.  Kuppinger,  Second  Secretary  and  Consul,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  London 

William  H.  McCahon,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Pro- 
tective Services,  Department  of  State 

Raymund  T.  Tingling,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Secretary  to  the  Delegation 

William  H.  Ketner,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Mary  A.  Sheridan,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Stenographer 

Edith  B.  Jackson,  Division  of  Protective  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

The  forthcoming  Conference  is  the  first  to  be 
held  since  1938.  By  agreement  at  the  Sixteenth 
International  Red  Cross  Conference,  held  at  Lon- 
don, the  Swedish  Red  Cross  is  acting  as  host 
society  for  the  forthcoming  meeting.  The  work 
of  the  Conference  will  be  divided  among  the  fol- 
lowing commissions:  general;  legal;  Junior  Red 
Cross;  relief;  health,  nursing  and  social  assist- 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

ance;  and  drafting.  Each  commission  will  cover 
certain  items  on  the  agenda  and  submit  their  re- 
ports to  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  item  on  the  agenda  of  this  Conference  of 
primary  interest  to  the  United  States  Government 
is  the  discussions  which  will  take  place  concern- 
ing the  proposed  revisions  of  the  Geneva  prison- 
ers-of-war  convention  of  1929  and  related  human- 
itarian conventions  and  the  drafting  of  a  new  con- 
vention applicable  to  civilians  in  wartime.  These 
discussions  are  preliminary  in  nature  and  pre- 
paratory to  the  calling  at  a  later  date  of  a  formal 
diplomatic  conference  to  sign  conventions.  The 
United  States  participated  in  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  government  experts  on  this  subject  which 
was  convened  at  Geneva  in  April  1947  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Eed  Cross. 

Those  participating  in  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  include  representatives  of  National  Eed 
Cross  Societies,  the  League  of  Ked  Cross  Societies, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  governments  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Eed 
Cross  conventions. 

Kootenay  River 

The  members  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Canada,  met  at  Bon- 
ners  Ferry,  Idaho,  on  July  27, 1948,  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  given  to  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian officials  and  to  citizens  of  both  countries  to 
consider  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  serious 
damage  caused  by  floods  of  the  Kootenay  Eiver 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.1  The  meet- 
ing was  called  at  the  request  of  Governor  C.  A. 
Eobins  of  Idaho,  and  those  present  included  the 
following  officials : 

United  States  Section,  International  Joint  Commission 

A.  O.  Stanley,  Chairman 

Roger  McWhorter,  Commissioner 

Jesse  B.  Ellis,  Secretary 

Canadian  Section,  International  Joint  Commission 

George  Spence,  Commissioner 

Elizabeth  M.  Sutherland,  Acting  Secretary 

United  States  Department  of  State 

William  R.  Vallance,  Assistant  to  Legal  Adviser  (Counsel 
assigned  to  Commission) 

Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs 

Kenneth  J.  Burbridge,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 

International  Columbia  River  Board  of  Engineers 

United  States  Section 

Carl  G.  Paulsen,  Chief,  U.S.  Geological  Survey 

Gene  Webber,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army 


'  See  Bulletin  of  July  11, 1948,  p.  49. 
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Canadian  Section 

Victor  Meek,  Dominion  Water  and  Power  Bureau,  Otta 
C.  E.  Webb,  Deputy  to  Mr.  Meek  in  British  Columbia 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

C.  S.  Heidel,  Helena,  Mont. 

State  of  Idaho 

Governor  C.  A.  Robins 

Henry  Dworshak,  U.S.  Senator 

Mark  Kulp,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 

Province  of  British   Columbia 

Premier  Byron  Johnson 

Frank  Putnam,  Minister  of  Agriculture 

E.  T.  Kenney,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 

George  P.  Melrose,  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Lai 

and  Forests 
R.  C.  Farrow,  Controller  of  Water  Rights,  Department 

Lands 

Chairman  Stanley  emphasized  the  importance  | 
control  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Kootenay  Eiver 
order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  serious  dama 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Kootenay  Valley  owi; 
to  floods  this  year.    Emphasis  was  placed  upon  t 
great  water-power  resources  of  the  Pacific  Xort 
west  and  the  advantage  through  construction  j 
storage  reservoirs  of  the  use  of  these  flood  watt 
for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  a) 
for  irrigation  purposes.     Governor  Eobins  mack 
comprehensive  statement  regarding  the  extent 
the  damage  suffered  in  Idaho,  which  amounted 
between  $13,500,000  and  $15,000,000,  and  ask 
that  the  Commission  take  action  to  provide  stora 
reservoirs    upstream    on    the    Kootenay    Eiv« 
Byron  Johnson,  Premier  of  British  Columb 
gave  assurance  that  proposals  recommended 
the  International  Joint  Commission  would  recei 
prompt  consideration  and  action  by  his  Gover 
ment.    Although  not  committing  the  Governme 
of  the  Province  to  any  particular  project,  he  e 
pressed  his  strong  intention  to  cooperate  wi 
officers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  adjoinii 
Sta'tes  in  efforts  to  prevent  a  similar  disaster 
subsequent  years.     Other  Canadian  officials  ga 
similar  assurances.    The  testimony  of  Canadi: 
witnesses  indicated  that  damages  amounting 
approximately  $1,300,000  had  been  caused  by  t 
flood  waters  in  Canada. 

Col.  L.  H.  Hewitt,  District  Engineer  for  t 
Seattle  District,  submitted  a  report  entitl- 
"Kootenai  Flood  Problem  and  Proposed  Sol 
tion".  This  report  recommended  the  constrv 
tion  of  a  large  dam  near  Libby,  Mont.  Other  tea 
mony  supported  this  project.  Senator  Dworsh 
gave  assurance  that  he  would  support  the  propoe 
for  remedying  the  existing  situation  that  is  recoi 
mended  by  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  E 
gineers  and  endorsed  by  the  International  Joi 
Commission.  The  appropriation  of  the  necessa 
funds  for  construction  of  this  project  would 
given  his  strong  support. 
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inomic  Factors  in  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

BY  WINTHROP  G.  BROWN  » 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 


oduction 


merican  economic  foreign  policy  has  its  roots 
->  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  founders  of  this 
ion.  It  is  predicated  upon  the  twin  concepts 
mud  opportunity  in  foreign  trade  and  the  ne- 
ity  for  expanding  the  production  and  inter- 
lge  of  goods  and  services.  It  asserts  in  the 
itieth  century,  as  it  did  in  the  eighteenth,  that 
e  a  re  still  great  a  reas  for  that  expansion.  And 
ssential  objective  is  now,  as  it  was  at  the  birth 
tir  Nation,  limitation  or  elimination  of  restric- 
I  upon  that  expansion  and  upon  that  equality 
pport  unity. 

"arid  conditions  today  make  the  attainment  of 
e  ends  more  difficult.  "  World  trade  is  badly  out 
•lance.  Many  nations  do  not  believe  in  free 
petition  as  we  do.  Nationalism  is  rampant  in 
y  quarters  of  the  world.  Such  conditions  re- 
e  adaptation  of  our  principles  to  accommodate 
ring  problems  and  opinions  of  other  nations 
which  we  trade.  But  they  do  not  alter  the 
lamental  philosophy  with  which  we  approach 
problem. 

ns  of  Our  Economic  Foreign  Policy 

•om  the  very  beginning  of  our  national  exist- 
,  international  trade  has  played  a  major  role 
u*  economic  development.  On  June  12,  1776, 
!  weeks  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
e,  the  Continental  Congress  created  a  special 
nittee  to  study  international  trade  in  rela- 
to  our  foreign  policy.  The  Continental  Con- 
:  must  have  been  very  busy  in  that  historic 
ner  of  1776,  but  the  importance  of  interna- 
il  trade  was  so  great  that  it  assigned  no  less 
ent  men  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
ns.  and  Robert  Morris  to  the  committee. 
ie  committee  prepared  a  project,  known  to 
ry  as  the  "Plan  of  1776",  that  was  adopted  by 
Continental  Congress  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
that  served  as  a  guide  for  our  commercial 
les  for  many  years  to  come.  This  plan  pro- 
1  an  open-door  trade  policy  that,  in  today's 
•iage.  might  be  called  multilateralism.   It  con- 
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templated  that  Americans  would  trade  with 
France  (or  other  countries)  free  of  the  arbitrary 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonies  by  England 
to  divert  colonial  trade  to  or  through  the  mother 
country  in  an  early  version  of  the  Empire  prefer- 
ence system.  It  proposed  that  United  States  citi- 
zens might  trade  with  France  (or  other  countries) 
without  paying  any  higher  "duties  or  imposts  in 
the  ports,  havens,  roads,  countries,  cities  or  towns" 
of  France  than  French  subjects  paid.  It  proposed 
that  American  citizens  should  have  the  same 
"rights,  liberties  and  privileges"  in  France  that 
French  citizens  enjoyed.  It  proposed  also  that 
exports  from  the  French  West  Indies  should  pay 
no  higher  export  duties  when  going  to  the  United 
States  than  when  going  to  France. 

Here,  then,  are  the  beginnings  of  basic  con- 
ceptions which  underlie  our  economic  foreign 
policy  today.  The  founders  of  the  Republic  knew 
that  international  trade  was  of  vital  importance 
to  this  country ;  that  an  open-door  policy  between 
countries  was  essential  for  trade  to  expand;  and 
that  certain  principles  or  rules  were  necessary  for 
an  orderly  and  full  development  of  international 
trade.  Experience  and  political  insight  told  them 
that  economic  foreign  policy  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  political  foreign  policy.  Peace  and  trade  are 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

America's  Stake  in  International  Trade 

Our  foreign  trade  has  expanded  more  than  a 
thousandfold  since  the  beginnings  of  the  Repub- 
lic. We  are  now  the  world's  principal  foreign- 
trading  country.  Our  exports  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  Our  imports  are  sec- 
ond only  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our 
total  foreign  trade  in  1947  was  20  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Such  are  the  origins  of  our  policy  and  such  the 
magnitude  of  the  matters  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. What  are  some  of  the  problems  which  we 
face  today? 

1  Made  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo., 
on  Aug.  2,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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.  .  .  This  committee  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
its  deliberations  the  Suggested  Charter  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization?  published  in 
September  1946  by  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Fundamentals  of  the  Charter 

Let  us  therefore  examine  this  charter — this  con- 
stitution for  world  trade — to  see  what  it  would  do 
and  what  it  holds  for  good  or  ill  for  the  United 
States. 

The  charter  does  two  things.  It  sets  up  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization.  It  sets  forth 
rules  which  the  members  of  the  Organization  will 
agree  to  follow  in  the  conduct  of  their  interna- 
tional trade.  It  is  a  comprehensive  document  of 
106  articles  and  30,000  words.  It  is  the  result  of 
over  two  years  of  international  negotiation,  pre- 
ceded by  more  years  of  preparatory  work  within 
the  United  States  Government  and  preliminary 
consultations  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada.  It  reflects  the  comments  of  different 
American  groups,  given  in  public  hearings  in  seven 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  represents  the 
harmonization,  in  a  series  of  international  dis- 
cussions, of  the  diverse  views  of  first  3,  then  18, 
then  23,  and,  finally,  of  53  countries.  These  coun- 
tries represent  every  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  almost  every  variety  of  economic  philos- 
ophy. That  agreement  was  reached  is  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  of  the  negotiators  and  the  good  will 
of  the  participating  countries. 

The  Obligation  To  Consult 

This  charter  reflects,  first  of  all,  belief  in  the 
simple  truth  that  the  world  will  be  a  better  place 
to  live  in  if  nations,  instead  of  taking  unilateral 
action  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  others, 
will  adopt  and  follow  common  principles  and  enter 
into  consultation  through  an  international 
organization  when  interests  come  into  conflict. 

Decisions  in  the  Ito  are,  except  in  certain  special 
cases,  by  majority  vote.  The  Ito  is  not  a  super  state 
any  more  than  the  back  porch  is  the  city  govern- 
ment. It  derives  its  authority  from  the  voluntary 
undertaking  of  members  to  settle  their  disputes 
through  the  Ito  machinery.  It  can  recommend 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  it  can- 
not order  any  member  to  take  any  action.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  powerless.  For  if  the  Ito  finds 
that  a  member,  Country  X,  is  not  living  up  to  its 
charter  commitments,  it  may  authorize  other  mem- 
bers to  withhold  from  Country  X  the  lower  tariff 
rates  and  other  privileges  which  members  in  good 

'  Department  of  State  publication  2598. 
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standing  enjoy.  If  Country  X  is  dissatisfied  wj 
such  a  decision,  it  may  withdraw  from  the  Orga« 
zation. 

By  this  process  of  consultation  and  decision  e 
can  avoid  unilateral  action  by  one  country  whjH 
will  hurt  others  and  build  up  a  body  of  intl 
national  law  in  the  economic  field  by  the  cl 
method. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  All 

The  charter  reflects  the  belief  that  each  coun  f 
should  give  equal  treatment  to  the  commerce  of! 
other  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  irksome  to  an  individual,  I 
provokes  more  unfriendly  feeling  between  natiol 
than  does  unequal  and  unfair  treatment,  lu 
founders  of  the  Republic  recognized  this  in  t\m 
wise  old  "Plan  of  1776"  when  they  adopted  J 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  as  its  first  art™ 
and  in  1778  incorporated  it  in  our  first  commercl 
treaty. 

And  so,  throughout  the  charter  runs  the  the)  j, 
to  quote  its  language,  that : 

"Any  advantage,  favour,  privilege,  or  immuiw 
granted  by  any  Member  to  any  product  shall  e 
accorded  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  I 
like  product  originating  in  or  destined  for  all  ot  r 
Member  countries." 

As  in  many  other  cases  in  the  charter,  this  r  e 
could  not  under  present-day  circumstances  be  - 
plied  without  qualification.  Exceptions  had  o 
be  made,  for  example,  for  important  existing  pi  ':• 
erential  systems,  such  as  the  preferences  wit  Q 
the  British  Empire  and  those  between  the  Uni  d 
States  and  Cuba.  But  even  here  preferences  m^ 
not  be  increased,  and  there  is  an  obligation  o 
negotiate  them  downwards. 

In  a  few  special  cases,  such  as  the  formation  f 
a  customs  union  or  the  development  of  an  unc  ■• 
developed  country,  a  new  preference  may  be  I 
lowed  but  only  in  accord  with  defined  standaa 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Organizatior 

Reduction  of  Barriers — Public  and  Private 

The  charter  reflects  the  belief  that  excessive  r 
arbitrary  barriers  to  trade  must  be  reduced,  so  t  c 
trade  may  be  large  and  may  flow  to  the  maxim  n 
extent  possible  according  to  the  drive  of  mart 
forces. 

To  this  end,  members  of  the  Ito  undertake  o 
negotiate  with  each  other  for  the  substantial  v- 
duction  of  the  general  level  of  tariffs  and  to  ab  I 
don  the  quota,  the  most  effective  of  all  barrier;  o 
trade,  as  a  protective  device.  For  14  years  t 
United  States  has  followed  the  policy  under  < 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  just  renewed  by  the  O 
gress,  of  negotiating  for  tariff  reductions.  1 
joining  the  Ito,  other  nations  would  undertake  o 
do  likewise. 
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ro  this  end,  members  agree  to  lower  the  "in- 
ible  tariff"  of  customs  formalities.  Business- 
n  know  that  the  red  tape  of  hundreds  of 
•rate  customs  requirements,  each  different  for 
hrent  countries,  causes  wear  and  tear  on  trade, 
le,  and  human  nerves  and  are  often  as  effective 
rners  to  trade  as  tariffs  or  even  quotas.  The 
liter  simplifies  customs  formalities  and  makes 
[illations  more  uniform  as  between  members. 
is  the  most  comprehensive  international  agree- 
nt  in  this  held  which  has  yet  been  achieved, 
ro  this  end,  also,  members  agree  to  prevent  pub- 
or  private  commercial  enterprises  from  en- 
ding in  practices  which  restrain  competition, 
ride  markets,  fix  prices,  or  foster  monopolies. 
r  trade  barriers  are  not  always  imposed  by 
rermnents.  They  are  also  imposed  by  private 
public  business  concerns  to  restrict  trade  and  to 
intain  higher-than-competitive  prices.  Mem- 
•3  may  bring  complaints  to  Ito  that  enterprises 
other  countries  are  indulging  in  cartel  activi- 
?  injurious  to  their  trade.  The  Ito  is  em- 
tvered  to  investigate  such  complaints,  to  request 
■  offending  member  country  to  take  remedial 
ion.  and  to  recommend  what  that  action  should 
The  charter  represents  the  first  attempt  in 
tory  to  obtain  international  action  for  curbing 
ernational  cartels. 

dere  again,  however,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
leral  rules  to  take  account  of  the  current  des- 
•ate  shortages  of  goods  and  exchange  in  many 
intries  and  of  certain  special  situations.  For 
imple,  a  country  which  is  short  of  foreign  ex- 
inge,  as  most  countries  are  today,  must  of  ne- 
sity  ration  its  imports,  just  as  an  individual  of 
lited  income  must  limit  his  expenditures.  The 
irter  would  permit  quotas  to  accomplish  this 
ioning.  But  the  country  must  abide  by  certain 
es  in  their  use  and  abandon  them  when  its  ex- 
inge  difficulties  are  over.  Or  a  country  employ  - 
:  a  domestic  crop-control  program  to  stabilize 
tgricultural  economy  may  use  quotas  to  restrict 
ports  of  the  crop  in  question,  which,  if  uncon- 
lled,  might  jeopardize  the  program.  But  such 
)tas  may  not  limit  imports  more,  proportion- 
ly,  than  the  domestic  control  program  limits 
nestic  production.  And,  in  some  cases,  if  cer- 
a  strict  standards  are  met  and  the  Ito  approves, 
>tas  may  be  used  to  develop  a  sound  new  in- 
>try  in  an  underdeveloped  country. 

Itilateral  Trade 

fhe  undertakings  of  the  charter  about  equality 
treatment  and  reduction  of  artificial  trade  bar- 
rs,  taken  together,  reflect  the  further  funda- 
ntal  belief  that  international  trade  should  be 
Itilateral  rather  than  bilateral;  that  traders 
uld  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  where  they  please, 
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exchanging  goods  for  money  and  money  for  goods, 
rather  than  having  sales  confined  to  buyers  who 
agree  to  deliver  equivalent  values  in  other  specified 
goods.  Multilateral  trade  permits  the  maximum 
interchange  of  goods.  Bilateralism  and  barter 
limit  the  number,  size,  and  kind  of  business  trans- 
actions to  the  capacity  of  the  weaker  partner. 

Stabilization  in  the  Field  of  Primary  Commodities 

The  charter  reflects  the  belief  that  progressive 
trade  policies  must  be  supported  by  consistent  pol- 
icies for  stabilization  in  the  field  of  certain  primary 
commodities.  Prolonged  and  drastic  fluctuations 
in  world  markets  for  these  commodities  can  create 
widespread  hardship  and  unemployment  and  thus 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  a  cooperative 
world  economy.  Machinery  and  rules  should  be 
provided  for  reaching  intergovernmental  agree- 
ments to  govern  temporarily  the  production  and 
marketing  of  such  commodities  when  they  are  in 
burdensome  world  surplus. 

To  this  end,  the  charter  provides  that  countries 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  make  a  com- 
modity agreement  to  regulate  the  production,  ex- 
port, import,  or  price  of  a  primary  product.  The 
conditions  under  which  such  agreements  are  per- 
mitted are,  however,  carefully  defined.  Agree- 
ments are  limited  to  primary  commodities  (par- 
ticularly when  there  are  many  small  producers)  ; 
there  must  be  an  existing  or  expected  burdensome 
surplus  which  would  cause  serious  injury ;  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  must  have  equal  voice 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment; they  must  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  five 
years  or  less  (although  renewable) ;  and  they  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  definite  program  for  solving 
the  basic  maladjustments  in  the  field  The  Ito 
has  the  right  to  determine  whether  proposed  agree- 
ments meet  these  standards. 

The  requirement  that  producing  and  consuming 
countries  have  equal  voice  in  making  commodity 
agreements  is  especially  important,  in  the  interests 
of  economic  stability  and  fairness.  If  limited  to 
producer  countries  (as  in  die  old  tin  cartel),  the 
result  might  be  unduly  high  prices  to  consumers. 
If  limited  to  consuming  countries,  the  result  might 
be  ruinous  prices  to  producers. 

Development  of  Underdeveloped  Areas 

The  charter  reflects  the  belief  that  it  is  essential 
to  develop  the  resources  of  underdeveloped  areas 
and  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  resources  of  all 
areas.  Increased  production  and  increased  con- 
sumption lead  the  way  hand  in  hand  to  increased 
prosperity,  and  one's  most  highly  developed  neigh- 
bors turn  out  to  be  one's  best  markets. 

To  this  end,  members  undertake  to  take  meas- 
ures designed  to  maintain  productive  employment 
and  buying  power  within  their  own  borders  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  trade,  avoiding  measures 
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which  would  create  difficulties  for  the  economies 
of  others,  to  encourage  private  and  public  inter- 
national investment,  and  to  recognize  the  need  for 
economic  advancement  of  less  well-developed 
areas. 

Private  Enterprise  and  State  Trading 

Finally,  and  very  important,  the  charter  re- 
flects the  belief  that  though  nations  may  choose  to 
use  different  systems  of  trading,  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  work  in  harmony. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise and  free  competition  in  our  domestic  and  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Our  constant  objective  is  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  private- 
enterprise  system.  This  was  the  purpose  of  our 
negotiators  who  worked  on  the  charter.  And  we 
believe  that  the  charter  will  serve  this  purpose. 
Yet  nowhere  does  it  require  that  international 
trade  must  be  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 
Nowhere  does  it  condemn  state  trading. 

This  may  at  first  blush  seem  strange  to  you.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  we  are  very  lonely  in  our 
belief  in  private  enterprise.  Many  other  nations 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  certain  aspects  of  their 
trade,  sometimes  all  of  it,  can  best  be  conducted, 
or  at  least  should  be  controlled,  by  the  state.  In 
fact,  we  engage  in  state  trading  in  a  number  of 
cases  ourselves.  This  belief  of  other  nations  arises 
sometimes  from  the  exigencies  of  the  current  short- 
age situation,  sometimes  from  a  basic  philosophy 
different  from  ours.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  own 
convictions  about  individual  liberty  and  national 
sovereignty  for  us  or  any  nation  to  try  to  dictate 
to  other  nations  the  means  which  they  must  employ 
for  the  conduct  of  their  trade.  Nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  entitled  to  their  own  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  best  way  to  handle  their  affairs  so  long 
as  what  they  do  does  not  injure  others. 

What  the  charter  does,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  can  have  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
develop  and  to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness;  a 
framework  in  which  private  and  state  enterprise 
can  work  together;  a  framework  in  which  state 
enterprise,  hitherto  free  to  do  entirely  as  it  wished, 
is  made  subject  to  certain  rules  of  the  game 
designed,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  consistent  with 
the  rules  under  which  private  enterprise  must 
operate. 

The  Complexity  of  the  Charter 

Because  international  trade  is  complex  and  the 
problems  of  nations  are  diverse,  the  charter  is  long, 
complicated,  and  difficult  to  understand.  Yet, 
complicated  as  it  is,  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  less  easily 
intelligible  than  our  own  income-tax  laws  or  other 
laws  under  which  we  conduct  our  daily  lives,  or 
even  some  insurance  policies  and  mortgages. 
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It  would  have  been  possible  to  draft  a  genfl 
declaration  of  principles  and  to  have  set  up  i 
international  discussion  and  study  group.  Th 
would  have  been  easy — and  it  would  have  had  litt 
impact  on  world  economic  problems.  Genefl 
declarations,  without  specific  commitments  ai 
implementing  action,  are  as  Prince  Metternich  sa: 
a  century  ago  "a  sonorous  nothing". 

Its  Exceptions 

That  is,  also,  why  the  charter  has  exceptions. 

We  wanted  rules  that  would  work  for  the  loi 
term;  rules  that  would  set  the  direction  of  01 
efforts  toward  expanding  international  trade  : 
the  years  to  come.  But  we  could  not  overlook  tl 
fact  that  the  realities  of  today's  world  demai 
measures  to  meet  today's  problems  today.  So  tl 
charter  contains  transitional  rules  (call  the 
exceptions  if  you  like)  to  meet  the  immedia 
extraordinary  situation  as  well  as  long-term  rul 
for  the  long-term  pattern.  Either  set  of  rul 
without  the  other  would  imperil  the  over-a 
objective. 

We  also  wanted  an  organization  that  mar 
nations  could  join  to  seek  a  solution  of  commc 
problems  by  common  action.  We  could  not  ove 
look  the  fact  that  these  nations  had  many  differei 
interests  and  many  different  points  of  view.  ]\ 
remembered  the  words  of  the  Federalist,  i 
commenting  upon  our  own  Constitution : 

"The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  all  collects 
bodies,  must  necessarily  be  a  compound  as  well  < 
the  errors  and  prejudices,  as  of  the  good  sense  ar 
wisdom  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  con 
posed.  The  compacts  which  are  to  embrace  thi: 
teen  distinct  States,  in  a  common  bond  of  arait 
and  union,  must  as  necessarily  be  a  compromise  ( 
as  many  dissimilar  interests  and  inclinations." 

What  was  true  of  13  distinct  states  in  1778 
true  of  53  distinct  states  in  1948. 

The  Question  for  the  United  States 

The  question  which  we  and  other  countries  mui 
now  decide  is  whether  this  charter  shall  be  ratifie 
and  the  Ito  established.  It  can  be  improved  b 
amendment  as  we  work  with  it.  It  must  by  il 
terms  be  entirely  reviewed  in  five  years.  But : 
cannot  be  renegotiated  now. 

The  charter  is  no  panacea  for  the  world's  ecc 
nomic  ills.  It  has  many  imperfections.  It  is  nc 
wholly  satisfactory  to  any  country  because  it  n 
fleets  the  views  and  recognizes  the  problems  o 
many  countries.  But  never  before  in  the  histor 
of  the  world  have  so  many  nations  reached  agree 
ment  over  so  wide  a  range  of  principle  in  thei 
economic  relations.  The  deepest  need  of  the  worl 
today  is  agreement  and  a  sense  of  direction.    Na 
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na  can  no  longer  solve  their  problems  alone, 
itional  boundaries  have  long  since  ceased  to  con- 
Ifi  either  depression  or  prosperity.    In  a  troubled 
rid,  ravaged  by  storms  of  controversy  and  dis- 
■eement,  the  great  majority  of  the  nations  of 
world  have  come  together  in  agreement  on 
tters  of  basic  economic  importance.    They  have 
.1  a  foundation  on  which  we  can  build. 
9  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  this  founda- 
|n  and  build  on  it?    We  have  taken  the  basic 
las  of  the  statesmen  of  1776  as  the  cornerstones 
i  our  economic  foreign  policy  for  today.    Should 
not,  in  considering  this  charter — this  constitu- 
n  for  world  trade — remember  what  some  of 
>se  statesmen  said  about  our  own  Constitution 
the  United  States?    For  when  I  was  trying  to 
ite  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  I  found  it  ai- 
rily written  for  me  in  John  Jay's  address  to  the 
jple  of  Xew  York  in  1778  about  the  adoption  of 
r  Constitution,  saying  just  what  I  wanted  to 
•  to  you  in  words  that  could  have  been  written 
lay: 

'The  men  who  formed  this  plan  are  Americans, 

0  had  long  deserved  and  enjoyed  our  confidence, 
:1  who  are  as  much  interested  in  having  good 
rernment  as  any  of  us  are  or  can  be.  .  .  . 

'The  impossibility  of  agreeing  upon  any  plan, 
it  would  exactly  quadrate  with  the  local  policy 
i  objects  of  every  state,  soon  became  evident; 

1  they  wisely  thought  it  better  mutually  to  co- 
ide  and  accommodate,  and  in  that  way  to  fash- 
i  their  system  as  much  as  possible  by  the  cir- 
nstances  and  wishes  of  the  different  states,  than, 
pertinaciously  adhering  each  to  his  own  ideas, 
ige  the  Convention  to  rise  without  doing  any- 
ng.  They  were  sensible  that  obstacles,  arising 
>m  local  circumstances,  would  not  cease  while 
>se  circumstances  continued  to  exist.  .  .  . 
'They  tell  us,  very  honestly,  that  this  plan  is  the 
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result  of  accommodation.  They  do  not  hold  it  up 
as  the  best  of  all  possible  ones,  but  only  as  the 
best  which  they  could  unite  in  and  agree  to. 

"Suppose  this  plan  to  be  rejected ;  what  meas- 
ures would  you  propose  for  obtaining  a  better? 
Some  will  answer,  'Let  us  appoint  another  con- 
vention; .  .  .  they  will  be  better  informed  than 
the  former  one  was,  and  consequently  be  better 
able  to  make  and  agree  upon  a  more  eligible  one'. 

"This  reasoning  is  fair  ...  but  it  nevertheless 
takes  one  thing  for  granted  which  appears  very 


doubtful ;  for  although  the  new  convention  might 
have  more  information,  and  perhaps  equal  abil- 
ities, yet  it  does  not  from  thence  follow  that  they 
would  be  equally  disposed  to  agree.  The  contrary 
of  this  position  is  most  probable.  .  .  . 

"Let  those  who  are  sanguine  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  better  plan  from  a  new  convention,  also 
reflect  on  the  delays  and  risks  to  which  it  would 
expose  us.  Let  them  consider  whether  we  ought 
.  .  .  to  give  other  nations  further  time  to  perfect 
their  restrictive  systems  of  commerce,  reconcile 
their  own  people  to  them,  and  to  fence,  and  guard, 
and  strengthen  them  by  all  those  regulations  and 
contrivances  in  which  a  jealous  policy  is  ever 
fruitful. 

"But  if,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  and 
others  that  we  cannot  now  perceive,  the  new  con- 
vention, instead  of  producing  a  better  plan,  should 
give  us  only  a  history  of  their  disputes,  or  should 
offer  us  one  still  less  pleasing  than  the  present, 
where  would  we  be  then  ? 

"Consider,  then,  how  weighty  and  how  many 
considerations  advise  and  persuade  the  people  of 
America  ...  to  have  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  one  another;  and,  since  all  cannot  see  with 
the  same  eyes,  at  least  to  give  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution a  fair  trial,  and  to  mend  it  as  time,  occasion, 
and  experience,  may  dictate." 


no-American  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 


AMERICAN  EMBASSY  PRESS  RELEASE 


[Released  to  the  press  August  4\ 

llowing  is  the  text  of  a  press  release  issued  by 
i  American  Embassy  at  Nanking  on  the  occasion 
the  signature  and  exchange  of  notes  with  the 
inese  Ministry  of  Foreign  A  fairs  providing  for 
establishment  of  a  Sino-American  Joint  Com- 
mon on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China 

K.n  exchange  of  notes  providing  for  the  estab- 
unent  of  a  Sino-American  Joint  Commission  on 
nil  Reconstruction  in  China  took  place  at  the 
nistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  11  a.m.  August  4. 
e  Honorable   J.   Leighton   Stuart,   American 

gust   15,    1948 


Ambassador  to  China,  signed  a  note  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  proposing 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  and  the  economic 
aid  agreement  between  the  two  countries  signed  at 
Nanking  on  July  3,  1948.  In  his  note  of  response, 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Wang  Shih-chieh,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  China,  accepted,  on  behalf  of 
his  Government,  the  proposals  put  forth  by  the 
American  Ambassador. 


1  Statement  and  exchange  of  notes  printed  from  tele- 
graphic text. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  J.  LEIGHTON  STUART 


[Released  to  the  press  August  4] 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  students  of  Chinese 
social  and  economic  problems  will  consider  this 
day  to  be  a  milestone  of  progress  toward  sound  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  the  rural  areas  of  this 
country.  The  notes  exchanged  today  between  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Wang  Shih-chieh  and  myself  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Sino-American 
commission  on  rural  reconstruction  in  China. 
Establishment  of  this  Commission,  in  the  work  of 
which  I  shall  take  a  deep  and  personal  interest,  is 
made  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  recon- 
struction in  the  rural  areas  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  as  a  whole,  in  recognition  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  such  reconstruction  should  have  in 
its  purpose  the  improvement  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  conditions  in  these  areas.    I  am  sure 


that  the  report  of  the  establishment  of  this  cj 
mission  will  be  received  with  considerable  intei 
in  the  United  States.     The  terms  of  reference 
the  commission,  contained  in  the  agreement 
bodied  in  the  notes  exchanged  today,  are  sufficie 
broad  to  permit  the  commission  to  undertal 
highly  significant  program  in  the  field  of  rura 
construction.     I  am  specially  gratified  with 
establishment  of  the  commission  because  it  re1 
sents  another  chapter  in  the  long  record  of  c 
collaboration  between  China  and  the  United  Stl 
in  this  field,  one  of  the  most  recent  instances! 
which  was  the  joint  China-United  States  agril 
tural  mission  in  1946.    That  mission's  findings  I 
recommendations  are,  I  understand,  to  be  useJ 
large  part  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  comil 
sion  which  is  about  to  be  established. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  AND  CHINESE  GOVERNMENTS 


The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  August  4] 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Sec- 
tion 407  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  enacted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act), 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  between  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America  establishing  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China. 
In  pursuance  of  the  general  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Act,  and  in  particular  section  407  thereof, 
I  have  the  honor  to  bring  forward  the  following 
proposals  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Commission  and  related  matters: 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Commission)  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  three  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  China.  The  Commission  shall  elect  one  of  the 
Chinese  members  as  chairman. 

2.  The  functions  and  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  Act,  be  as  follows:  (a) 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  through  appropriate 
Chinese  Government  authorities  and  international 
or  private  agencies  in  China  a  coordinated  program 
for  reconstruction  in  rural  areas  of  China  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  program)  ;  (b)  to  conclude 
arrangements  with  the  authorities  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  establishing 
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a  basis  for  their  cooperation;  (c)  to  recommeno 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amej 
and  of  China  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  t 
Act  the  allocation  of  funds  and  other  assistanc  i 
the  program,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Governir  i 
of  China  the  allocation  of  such  other  funds  and  3 
sistance  as  are  deemed  essential  to  the  success* 
the  program;  (d)  to  establish  standards  of  ]r 
f ormance  for  implementation  of  the  program,  l 
eluding  the  qualifications,  type  and  number »: 
personnel  to  be  used  by  cooperating  authorities  i  c 
agencies  in  the  program,  and  to  maintain  a  const  i 
supervision  of  all  phases  of  the  program  with  \ 
thority  to  recommend  changes  in  or  stoppage  of ;  j 
phase  of  the  program;  (e)  to  appoint  such  exa- 
tive  officers  and  administrative  staff  as  the  Comr  j 
sion  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  il 
being  understood  that  the  chief  executive  offi  i 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  China.  Salaries,  expenses  i 
travel,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  admii  • 
trative  functions  of  the  Commission  itself  shall 
paid  from  funds  made  available  under  Section  i 
(B)  of  the  Act. 

3.  In  its  program  the  Commission  may  inclie 
the  following  types  of  activity  to  be  carried  own 
agreement  with  the  authorities  and  agencies  • 
f erred  to  in  paragraph  2(a)  :  (a)  A  coordina  1 
extension-type  program  in  agriculture,  home  d(  - 
onstration,  health  and  education  for  initiation  i  a 
selected  group  of  Hsienin  several  provinces  to  ■ 
elude  a  limited  number  of  subsidiary  projects  sui 
to  conditions  in  the  areas  where  the  program  is  • 
veloped,  in  such  fields  as  agricultural  product!  • 
marketing,  credit,  irrigation,  home  and  conn  - 
nity  industries,  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  edu  • 
tion  of  a  nature  which  will  facilitate  the  promot  I 
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iH projects  being  undertaken;  (b)  Consultation 
h  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  ways 
1  Beans  of  progressively  carrying  out  land  re- 
in measures;  (c)  Subsidiary  projects  in  re- 
rch  training  and  manufacturing  to  be  carried 

in  suitable  locations  to  provide  information, 
sonnel  and  materials  required  by  the  program; 

Projects  to  be  put  into  effect  over  a  wider  area 
n  provided  for  in  the  coordinated  extension- 
e  program  specified  in  (a)  any  of  the  above 
■  of  activity  which  can  be  developed  soundly  on 
tiger  scale,  of  which  examples  might  be  the 
Implication  and  distribution  of  improved  seeds, 
control  of  rinderpest  of  cattle,  the  construction 
rrigation  and  drainage  facilities  and  the  intro- 
tion  of  health  and  sanitation  measures;  (e) 
ated  measures  in  line  with  the  general  objec- 
a  of  this  program;  (/)  The  distribution  of  the 
stance  in  this  program  on  the  principle  of  giv- 
ine  attention  to  strengthening  rural  improve- 
tt  in  areas  where  selected  projects  can  be 
gressively  developed  and  where  their  develop- 
it  will  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  achieve- 
it  of  purposes  for  which  this  program  is  under- 
■n  but  that  the  principle  of  distributing  aid  will 
be  controlled  by  proportionate  or  geographical 
sideration  per  se. 

In  respect  of  any  decision  of  the  Commission, 
approval  of  the  Government  of  China  shall 
htained  prior  to  its  execution  if  the  Commis- 

or  its  chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
nese  members,  deems  it  necessary. 

The  Commission  shall  publish  in  China  and 
smit  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  and  the  Government  of  China,  in 
i  form  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  requested 
other  of  the  two  governments,  full  statements 
Derations,  including  a  statement  on  the  use  of 
Is,  supplies  and  services  received,  and  will 
smit  to  the  two  governments  any  other  matter 
inent  to  operations  as  requested  by  either  of 
two  governments.    The  Government  of  China 

keep  the  people  of  China  fully  informed  of 
intended  purpose  and  scope  of  the  program 
of  the  progress  achieved  by  the  Commission  in 
lementing  the  program,  including  the  nature 
extent  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Gov- 
nent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Government  of  China  will,  upon  appro- 
te  notification  of  the  Ambassador  of  the 
ted  States  of  America  in  China,  consider  the 
ted  States  members  and  personnel  of  the  Corn- 
ion  as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
es  of  America  in  China  for  the  purpose  of 
ymg  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
mt  Embassy  and  its  personnel  of  comparable 
j.  It  is  understood  that  the  Ambassador  of 
Lmited  States  of  America  in  China  in  making 
lotification  will  bear  in  mind  the  desirability 
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of  restricting  so  far  as  practicable  the  number  of 
officials  for  whom  full  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities  would  be  requested.  It  is  also  Under- 
stood that  the  detailed  application  of  this  para- 
graph would,  when  necessary,  be  a  subject  of 
inter-governmental  discussion. 

7.  All  supplies  imported  into  China  for  use  in 
the  program  shall  be  free  of  customs  duties,  con- 
servancy dues,  and  other  charges  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  China  on  similar  supplies  which 
are  imported  through  regular  commercial 
channels. 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  China  will  con- 
sult with  respect  to  problems  incident  to  the  inter- 
pretation, implementation  and  possible  amend- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  embodied  in 
this  exchange  of  notes  whenever  either  of  the  two 
governments  considers  such  action  appropriate. 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  terminate 
or  suspend  its  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  pro- 
vided under  this  exchange  of  notes.  Assistance 
furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  Section  407  of  the  Act  and  pur- 
suant to  this  exchange  of  notes  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  express  or  implied  assumption  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of 
any  responsibility  for  making  any  further  con- 
tributions to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Section  407 
of  the  Act  or  of  this  exchange  of  notes. 

10.  This  note  and  Your  Excellency's  reply  ac- 
cepting the  above  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  will  constitute  an  agreement 
between  the  two  governments  in  the  sense  of  Sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Act.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  8  and  9,  this  exchange  of  notes  will  re- 
main in  force  until  June  30,  1949,  or,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  government  transmitted  to  the 
other  government  at  least  two  months  before  June 
30, 1949,  until  the  date  of  termination  of  Economic 
Aid  Agreement  between  the  tw  o  governments  con- 
cluded on  July  3,  1948. 

I  avail  [etc.] 

J.  Leighton  Stuart 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  to  the  American 
Ambassador 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date  which  reads  as 
follows : 

[Here  is  quoted  the  above  note.] 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  China  I  have 
the  honor  to  accept  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
note  quoted  above. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  program 
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as  one  of  the  essential  means  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives in  which  the  Governments  of  China  and 
the  United  States  of  America  unite  in  seeking  un- 
der the  Economic  Aid  Agreement  between  the  two 
governments  concluded  on  July  3, 1948  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  undertakes  to  afford  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  the  full  weight  of  its  support 


and  to  direct  cooperating  agencies  of  the  Govei 
ment  of  China  including  the  local  officials  w 
cerned  to  give  such  assistance  and  facilities  as  '<■ 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  undertakings  unc  • 
the  program. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.] 

Wang  Shih-chieh 


Monrovia  Port  Opened  to  International  Commerce 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  Republic  of  Liberia  celebrated  on  July  27  its 
101st  anniversary  of  independence  by  opening  to 
international  commerce  its  newly  built  port  and 
harbor  at  Monrovia.  Constructed  in  accordance 
with  a  lend-lease  agreement  between  Liberia  and 
the  United  States  signed  December  31,  1943,1  the 
new  port  will  function  as  a  free  port  in  which 
foreign  merchandise  may  be  landed,  stored,  re- 
packed, sorted,  mixed,  and  re-exported  with  a  min- 
imum of  customs  control  and  without  customs 
bond.  The  Monrovia  free  port  is  the  only  such 
facility  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  attract  a  large  volume  of  inter- 
national transhipment  trade. 

Repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  amount 
contributed  out  of  lend-lease  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Monrovia  port  will  be  derived 
from  the  revenues  of  the  port. 

The  Monrovia  port  was  constructed  by  private 
contract  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of  the 


Navy.  Approximately  225  American  and  l.l 
Liberian  personnel  were  employed  in  building  I 
port.  The  port  covers  an  area  equivalent  to  i 
proximately  750  acres,  and  is  protected  by  t 
breakwaters,  each  more  than  7,100  feet  long, 
channel  600  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  me 
low  water  provides  access  to  a  2,000-foot  whr 
which  will  accommodate  four  large  cargo  vess< 
Adjacent  to  the  wharf  is  a  turning  basin  appro 
mately  2,000  feet  square  in  which  nine  vessels  c 
be  anchored. 

Facilities  in  the  port  area  include  a  warehoi 
800  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  in  addition  to  pow 
water,  and  sanitary  units.    Certain  areas  have  b( 
designated  for  petroleum  bulk  terminal  f aciliti . 
latex  storage  tanks,  iron-ore  loading  equipme. 
and  cold-storage  facilities. 

The  new  port  will  be  operated  for  the  benefit 
all  nations  enjoying  friendly  relations  with  1 
beria,  and  will  be  administered  by  the  Monro' 
Port  Management  Company,  Ltd. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  TO  PRESIDENT  TUBMAN 


President  Truman  was  represented  at  the  opening 
ceremony  by  Thomas  A.  Hickok,  Charge  d' 'Affaires 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Monrovia,  who  de- 
livered the  following  message  from  President 
Truman  to  the  President  of  Liberia,  William  V.  S. 
Tubman 

July  £3,  1943. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  send  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency and  to  the  people  of  Liberia  notice  that 
the  construction  of  the  port  and  harbor  at  Mon- 
rovia, undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Agreement  signed  between  our 
two  countries  on  December  31,  1943,  has  been 
completed. 

By  opening  this  free  port  today  to  international 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8, 1944,  p.  38. 
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trade,  Liberia  takes  a  significant  step  forward  i 
the  direction  of  accomplishing  the  objectives 
forth  in  the  Master  Lend-Lease  agreement  betwt 
our  two  Governments.    These  objectives  have  bi 
defined  as  the  promotion  of  mutually  advantage(  I 
economic  relations  between  our  two  countries  i : 
the  betterment  of  worldwide  economic  conditio  | 
and  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminate 
treatment  in  international  commerce. 

It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the  United  States  G< 
ernment  that,  henceforward,  Liberia's  domes 
economy,  as  well  as  its  foreign  commerce,  will  ■ 
pand  in  ever-increasing  volumes  as  a  result  of  I  ■ 
manifold  advantages  of  this  new  port  and  harb 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stat, 
I  send  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  people 
Liberia  best  wishes  for  a  long  successful  and  be 
ficial  operation  of  the  free  port  of  Monrovia. 
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jcedure  For  Filing  War  Claims  in  Morocco 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

Hie  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
American  Legation  at  Tangier  that  under 
iroccan  legislation  which  provides  compensa- 
11  for  war  losses  to  property  in  Morocco,  claims 
foreigners  must  be  filed  before  September  11, 
8.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether, 
riewof  the  extraterritorial  rights  of  the  United 
tes  in  Morocco,  the  war-damage  compensation 
islation  of  Morocco  applies  to  American  na- 
zals. Any  American  national  who  sustained  a 
o  property  in  Morocco  is  advised  to  notify 
Department  of  State  immediately. 


ptian    Government 
ith  of  Stephen  Haas 


Urged  To  Investigate 


'«  From  Jefferson  Patterson,  American  Charge 
at  Cairo,  to  Egyptian  Foreign  Office, 
Delivered  July  25, 191fi 

[Released  to  the  press  July  27] 

ly  Government  views  with  grave  concern  the 
ing  of  Mr.  Stephen  Haas,  an  American  citizen 
^airo  on  July  18,  1948  and  requests  that  an  offi- 
report  be  furnished  concerning  this  most  seri- 
incident  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
[y  Government  is  also  greatly  disturbed  over 
reports  of  the  unwillingness  of  certain  Egyp- 
i  police  officers  to  intervene  promptly  and  effec- 
ly  in  protecting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haas  and  of  their 
lly  unwarranted  and  inexplicable  efforts  to 
rent  Mrs.  Haas  from  communicating  immedi- 
y  with  the  American  Embassy. 
ii  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Egyptian 
■eminent  under  international  law  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in 
T)t,  my  Government  trusts  that  the  perpetra- 
of  the  crime  have  already  been  apprehended 
that  they  will  be  promptly  punished  in  a  man- 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
ie.  It  also  urges  that  an  investigation  be  made 
tie  reported  dereliction  of  members  of  the  police 
:e  and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  in  their 
ird. 


[lit  Extended  to  Iran  for  Purchase 
/Var  Surplus 

[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

n  agreement  under  which  the  United  States  ex- 
led  a  credit  to  the  Iranian  Government  for  the 
?hase  of  10,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  surplus 
tary  equipment  and  a  credit  not  to  exceed  16,- 
00  dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairing,  pack- 
and  shipping  this  equipment  to  Iran  was 
ed  on  July  29  by  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  Foreign 
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Liquidation  Commissioner,  for  the  United  States, 
and  by  Mr.  Noury-Esfandiary,  Minister  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  Iran.  The  agreement  re- 
places a  previous  agreement  dated  June  20,  1947,1 
which  offered  the  Government  of  Iran  a  25,000,000 
dollar  surplus-property  credit. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  be  repaid  according  to  customary 
FLC  credit  terms  at  an  interest  rate  of  2%  percent 
per  annum,  extending  over  12  years. 


Termination  of  Brazilian  Trade  Agreement 

The  President  on  July  31, 1948,  issued  a  procla- 
mation 2  making  inoperative  as  of  that  date  the 
1935  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  except  for  the  provisions  of  article  XIV 
thereof  relating  to  termination  upon  six  months' 
notice.  The  1935  agreement  will  remain  inoper- 
ative, with  the  exception  noted,  for  such  time  as 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  both  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  was  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
last  October  30  at  Geneva  with  22  other  countries. 

The  proclamation  gives  effect  to  an  agreement 
concluded  on  this  subject  by  the  United  States  and 
Brazilian  Governments  through  an  exchange  of 
notes,3  effected  June  30,  1948,  between  the  Ameri- 
can Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro and  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  notes  were  exchanged  following  the  signature 
by  Brazil  on  June  30,  1948,  of  the  protocol  of 
provisional  application  of  the  general  agreement. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  protocol,  Brazil 
became  a  contracting  party  to  the  general  agree- 
ment on  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  date  of 
signature  of  the  protocol. 


Military-Mission  Agreement  with 
Brazil  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  July  29] 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  and 
Mauricio  Nabuco,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  July  29  signed  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as 
an  advisory  mission  to  serve  in  Brazil.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  mission  is  to  advise  the  Brazilian 
Government  on  the  establishment  and  operation 

1  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1947,  p.  47. 
5  Proclamation  2802  (13  Fed.  Reg.  4447). 
3  See  Department  of  State  press  release  621  of  Aug   2 
1948. 
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of  a  school,  similar  to  the  U.S.  National  War 
College  in  Washington,  for  instruction  of  senior 
officers  of  the  Brazilian  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  combined  operations.  • 

The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be 
extended  beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  numerous  other  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  certain  other  Ameri- 
can republics  providing  for  the  detail  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise  the  armed 
forces  of  those  countries.  The  provisions  relate 
to  the  duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to 
be  provided  for  the  members  of  the  mission  and 
their  families,  and  other  related  matters. 

Reconnaissance  of  Proposed  Atrato- 
Truando  Canal  Route 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

The  Governments  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  to  conduct  a  preliminary  re- 
connaissance by  air,  land,  and  river  of  the  pro- 
posed Atrato-Truando  interoceanic  canal  route 
through  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
preliminary  estimates  of  costs  in  order  to  permit 
a  comparison  between  this  and  the  other  possible 
canal  routes. 

The  reconnaissance  will  be  carried  out  by  a 
mixed  commission  of  Colombian  and  American 
engineers.  The  actual  field  study  will  be  made 
by  two  groups,  one  of  which  will  proceed  from 
Humboldt  Bay  on  the  Pacific  coast  while  the  other 
will  enter  the  Atrato  River  Valley  from  the  Carib- 
bean coast. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reconnaissance  will  be 
undertaken  within  two  months  and  that  it  will  be 
completed  in  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

Cultural  Leaders  Awarded  Grants-in-Aid 

Brazil 

Dr.  Ayrton  Gonealves  da  Silva,  aquatic  biologist 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Produc- 
tion, State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  confer  with  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  officials  and  to  visit  laboratories,  univer- 
sities, and  museums  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
His  visit,  which  will  last  three  months,  has  been 
arranged  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 
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Ecuador 

Antonio  Garcia,  Director  of  Agriculture  of  « 
Ministry  of  Economy  of  Ecuador,  ha-  receives 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of  State* 
enable  him  to  spend  three  months  in  this  counf 
studying  soil  conservation,  forestry  reserves,  W 
the  cultivation  of  various  grains. 


Haiti 

Dr.  Antoni  Leveque,  chief  surgeon  of  the  G  - 
eral  Hospital,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  has  arrr« 
in  Washington  for  a  three  months'  visit  in  < 
United  States  under  the  travel-grant  program f 
the  Department  of  State.  Primarily  interestec  a 
observing  U.S.  techniques  in  general  surgery,  i 
Leveque  will  also  study  orthopedics  and  hosp  1 
administration.  The  United  States  Pule 
Health  Service  is  cooperating  in  arranging  his  p* 
gram,  which  has  been  tentatively  planned  to  - 
elude  visits  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  e 
Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston,  and  the  Surgical  Depj  - 
ment  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Peru 

Luis  F.  Malaga,  head  of  the  reference  deps- 
ment,  National  Library  of  Peru,  who  has  recei  d 
a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Department  of  State  o 
enable  him  to  serve  as  consultant  at  the  Yale  I. - 
versity  Library,  recently  arrived  in  Washing  n 
en  route  to  New  Haven  to  begin  his  assignmc. 
In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  library,  which  >  11 
be  in  connection  with  the  cataloging  of  Mexia 
and  Peruvian  manuscripts,  he  will  also  teac.a 
class  in  Spanish  at  the  University. 


United  States 

Dr.  Marcus  Gordon  Brown  of  the  Geora 
School  of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  will  leave  t 
Brazil  on  August  13,  to  spend  five  months  led  - 
ing  at  the  cultural  institutes  in  various  cities  f 
that  country  under  the  travel-grant  program  f 
the  Department  of  State. 


Belgium  Extended  Time  for  Renewing 
Trade-Mark  Registration 

The  extension  until  December  31,  1918,  of  t  e 
for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations  with  - 
spect  to  Belgium  was  granted  by  the  Presiden  n 
proclamation  2794  (13  Fed.  Reg.  3757)  on  Jul;2, 
1948. 
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pointment  off  Officers 


arrest   P.  McCluney  as  Deputy  to  Special  Assistant 
({('search  and  Intelligence,  Office  of  Special  Assistant 

irch  and  Intelligence,  effective  July  21,  1948. 
"oodbury    Willoughby    as    Chief    of    the    Division    of 
unerclal  Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade  Tolicy, 
live  June  13,  194S. 


ignation  of  Norman  Armour  as  Assistant 
retary  of  State 

ta  July  31  the  White  House  announced  the 
gnation  of  Nonnan  Armour  as  Assistant  Secre- 
•  of  State  for  political  affairs,  effective  July  15, 
8.  For  the  texts  of  Mr.  Armour's  letter  to  the 
sident  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White 
ise  press  release  of  July  31,  1948. 


liam  D.  Wright,  Jr.,  Named  Philippine 
abilitation  Coordinator 

lie  State  Department  announced  on  July  22 
ippointment  of  a  Coordinator  for  the  Philip- 
Rehabilitation  Program,  in  the  Office  of  the 
■ign  Service.  Rear  Admiral  William  D. 
jht.  Jr.,  U.S.N,  (ret.),  has  been  named  to  the 
tion. 

ie  Coordinator  will  expedite  and  channel  for 
m  within  the  Department  all  matters  per- 
nor to  the  Philippine  rehabilitation  program, 
vill  make  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
on  all  matters  of  administration  common  to 
gencies  participating  in  the  program.  In  ad- 
n.  the  Coordinator  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
formal  interdepartmental  and  inter-agency 
trances  regarding  the  Philippine  rehabilita- 
program. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

>matic  Offices 

[Released  to  the  press  August  4] 

e  American  Consulate  General  at  Colombo 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy  on  August  3, 

when  Ambassador  Felix  Cole  presented  his 
■s  of  credence  to  the  Governor  General  of 
M.    The  agreement  of  the  Governments  of 

nited  States  and  Ceylon  to  exchange  Am- 
dors  was  announced  on  April  26,  1948.1 

T-LETIN  of  May  23, 1948,  p.  687. 
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Exchange  off  Information  Among  Americans 
Concerned  With  European  Labor  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  assigned  as  labor 
attaches  to  American  diplomatic  missions  in 
Europe  will  meet  in  Paris  August  3-5  to  dis- 
cuss European  labor  problems  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Meet- 
ing with  them  will  be  labor  advisers  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  representa- 
tives of  American  and  European  trade-unions, 
and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  opened  by  Jefferson  Caffery, 
American  Ambassador  to  France.  Philip  M 
Kaiser,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Daniel 
Horowitz,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  will  serve  as  co-chairmen  of 
the  sessions. 

Clinton  S.  Golden  and  Bert  M.  Jewell,  labor 
advisers  m  Eca,  already  in  Europe  for  other  in- 
ternational labor  meetings,  will  participate  in  the 
Paris  meeting.  Eca  officials  in  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  who  will 
attend  and  participate,  are  Boris  Shishkin,  chief 
of  the  Labor  Branch,  and  Harry  Martin,  labor  in- 
formation specialist  and  labor  adviser. 

Principal  objective  of  the  meeting  is  to  afford 
the  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  information 
among  the  Americans  concerned  with  European 
labor  problems.  This  objective  is  stressed  in  a 
message  addressed  to  the  meeting  by  Christian 
M.  Ravndal,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. In  his  message,  Mr.  Ravndal  notes  the  in- 
fluence of  labor  on  the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal policies  being  formed  throughout  the  world 
today  and  congratulates  the  labor  attaches  for 
their  work  in  reporting  on  and  interpreting  this 
influence.  He  stresses  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion between  Americans  working  with  labor 
abroad, saying : 

"The  Foreign  Service  is  cooperating  fully  with 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  mak- 
ing its  entire  resources  available  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  recovery  program.  The  labor 
attaches  particularly  have  a  vital  and  significant 
contribution  to  make.  They  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  trade-union  leaders  and  their  activi- 
ties, with  the  personnel  of  the  labor  ministries,  and 
with  labor  conditions  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. I  am  sure  that  the  active  and  continuing 
cooperation  of  the  labor  attaches  and  the  Eca 
labor  advisers  will  be  mutually  beneficial.  It  will 
assist  the  labor  advisers  in  carrying  out  their  diffi- 
cult tasks  and  it  will  enable  the  labor  attaches  to 
fulfill  more  adequately  their  continuing  functions 
in  the  Foreign  Service." 
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Volume  8  of  "Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts"  Released 


[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

Volume  8  of  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  published  by 
the  Department  of  State,  was  released  July  31. 
The  preceding  seven  volumes  of  this  edition,  which 
cover  the  period  from  1776  to  1858  and  which  were 
published  between  1931  and  1942,  were  compiled 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  Miller,  who  retired  from 
the  Government  service  in  1944.  The  present 
volume,  containing  40  international  agreements, 
continues  the  chronologically  arranged  series 
from  September  1858  to  July  1863.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  Mr.  Miller  had  prepared  material  which 
comprises  about  three  fourths  of  this  volume,  and 
subsequently  he  read  the  manuscript  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  and  examined  proof  of  the 
whole.    His  name  appears  on  the  title  page. 

As  in  previous  volumes,  the  texts  of  the  treaties 
and  agreements  are  literal  copies  of  the  original 
documents;  carefully  collated,  they  are  identical 
therewith  not  only  in  wording  but  also  in  such  de- 
tails as  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  spelling; 
and  accordingly  they  include  any  peculiarities  and 
even  any  errors  that  are  in  the  sources.  Each 
treaty  or  agreement  is  printed  in  the  language  or 
languages  in  which  the  original  is  written,  thus- 
permitting  comparison  of  different  versions  where 
the  meaning  of  any  portion  of  a  text  may  be  in 
doubt.  Treaty  versions  in  oriental  languages — as 
in  the  case  of  the  two  treaties  of  November  8, 1858, 
with  China — are  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Where 
an  original  agreement,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  written 
in  a  foreign  language  only,  an  authoritative  trans- 
lation is  printed  with  it.  Following  each  docu- 
ment text  are  comprehensive  editorial  notes  which 
deal  with  textual  and  procedural  matters,  with 
the  diplomatic  and  other  background,  with  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  signature,  and  with  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  agreement.  Of  the  40  docu- 
ments in  the  present  volume,  22  are  treaties  in  the 
constitutional  sense  of  having  received  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  18  are  Executive 
agreements.  Of  the  latter,  none  has  heretofore 
been  included  in  treaty  collections  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  half  of  them  have  not  pre- 
viously appeared  in  print. 

Although  there  are  no  really  great  treaties  within 
the  period  of  volume  8,  there  are  several  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  One  is  the  stopgap  ar- 
rangement of  1859-60  with  Great  Britain  which 
provided  for  joint  military  occupation  of  the  is- 
land of  San  Juan  until  the  question  of  the  north- 
west water  boundary  could  be  definitively  settled. 
Despite  its  informal  and  tentative  character,  this 
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arrangement  eased  a  situation  which  for  a  < 
had  become  so  grave  that  it  threatened  to  rest 
armed  conflict;  and  its  provisions  continued 
effect  until  the  boundary  question  was  at  last 
posed  of  in  1872.    Another  notable  document  if 
treaty  of  July  1, 1863,  with  Great  Britain,  for  J 
settlement  of  claims  of  Hudson's  Bay  Comrl 
and  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company, 
cussions  and  negotiations  regarding  these  cU| 
continued  from  1848  until  signature  of  this  trel 
and  the  award  of  the  Commissioners  thereuul 
totaling  $650,000,  was  not  made  until  1869. 
editorial  notes,  besides  tracing  the  negotiate 
include  a  critical  re-examination  of  the  extent  I 
value  of  the  properties  of  the  two  companies  I 
of  the  legal  rights  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  i 
der  the  Oregon  Treaty.    A  third  document  wo  l 
of  mention  is  the  treaty  of  April  7, 1862,  with  Gi 
Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  transatlai 
traffic  in  African  slaves.    The  Lincoln  admii 
tration,  reversing  the  previous  policy  of  the  Uni 
States,  took  a  firm  stand  against  that  traffic;  I 
this  new  policy,  which  was  evidenced  by  signafl 
of  this  treaty  and  by  enforcement  of  national  * 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  dowrJ 
of  that  traffic.    In  the  notes  to  all  three  of  tl 
agreements,  abundant  use  was  made  of  Brii 
Foreign  Office  records ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  i 
two,  records  of  the  Provincial  Archives  of  Brii 
Columbia  were  a  further  important  source. 

The  notes  to  the  treaties  of  February  4,  1^ 
with  Paraguay  contain  an  account  of  incidtl 
and  events  that  led  to  the  sending  of  a  poweai 
naval  expedition  to  Paraguay  in  that  year 1 
an  estimated  cost  of  three  million  dollars- 1« 
support  the  diplomacy  of  the  American  Com:s 
sioner.  New  light  is  thrown  on  the  final  nega- 
tions at  Asuncion  by  an  excerpt,  printed  in  tr  I 
lation,  from  the  diary  of  an  Argentine  states)  J 
who  participated. 

Other  features  of  the  volume  are  the  inclusn 
in  the  editorial  notes,  of  the  English  version  )i 
four  unperfected  treaties  of  the  United  Stes 
which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  prinii 
that  language;  a  map  of  the  Oregon  country >i 
two  parts  and  in  color;  a  facsimile  reproducu 
of  a  contemporary  map  of  San  Juan  Island! 
1860;  and  a  25-page  bibliography  of  the  soul 
cited  throughout  the  volume. 

Volume  8  (xxxvii,  1,065  pages)  may  be  I 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  DocumfS, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  5: 
D.C.,  for  $4.50. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
irtment  of  State 

ale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
tog  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
t  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
>f  free  publications,  ichich  may  be  obtained  from  the 
rttnent  of  State. 

national  Meeting  on  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Naviga- 
New  York  City  and  New  London,  Connecticut,  April 
ly  29,  1947:  Proceedings  and  Related  Documents. 

Mtlonal  Organization  and  Conference  Series  I,  2. 
$060.    xi,  685  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

Be  essential  features  of  the  discussions  and  demon- 
trations;  a  listing  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
[eeting ;  and  unabridged  texts  of  the  technical  papers 
resented.    Reproduced  by  photo-mechanical  means. 

dition.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
I 1699.    Pub.  3077.    3  pp.     50. 

greement  Between  the  United  States  and  Italy; 
eciprocal  Application  of  Article  I  of  the  Convention 
!  Mar.  23, 1868 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
:  Rome  Apr.  16  and  17,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  Apr 
r.  1946 ;  effective  May  1, 1946. 

ng.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
Pub.  30S3.     6  pp.    50. 

•otocol  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 

nmeuts ;  Extending  the  Protocol  of  Nov.  26,  1945 

?en  for  signature  at  Washington  Dec.  2,  1946; 
tilied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  July 
,  1947 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  Feb.  16,  1948  ■ 
tered  into  force  Feb.  5, 1948. 

rer  of  United  States  Naval  Vessels  and  Equipment 
Greek  Government.  Treaties  and  Other  lnterna- 
Acts  Series  1709.    Pub.  3084.    4  pp.     50. 

[reement  Between  the  United  States  and  Greece— 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
!C  1  and  3,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  Dec.  3,  1947. 

rary  Migration  of  Mexican  Agricultural  Workers 

;s  and  Other  international  Acts  Series  1710  Pub' 
8  pp.    5tf. 

reement  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico- 
pplementing  the  Agreement  of  Aug.  4,  1942  as  re- 
ed Apr.  26,  1943-Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
ned  at  Mexico  City  Mar.  25  and  Apr.  2  1947- 
tered  into  force  Apr.  2,  1947. 

>cal    Trade:    Quantitative    Import    Restrictions. 

a  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1711  p,,h 
6  pp.    50. 

reement  Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  • 
difying  Temporarily  the  Agreement  of  May  25^ 
15— Effected  by  exchange  of  aide-memoire  dated  at 
ishington  June  24, 1947 ;  entered  into  force  June  24 
17;  and  exchange  of  letters. 

»cal  Trade:  Quantitative  Import  Restrictions  and 
lent  of  Payments.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
ls Series  1712.  Pub.  3099.  6  pp.  50. 
reement  Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  • 
laying  the  Agreement  of  June  24,  1947— Effected 
exchange  of  memorandums  dated  at  Washington 
>•  U,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  Feb.  11,  1948  ■  and 
flange  0f  letters. 
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Air  Service:  Facilities  at  Gardermoen  Airfield  in  Norway 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1737.  Pub 
3163.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Norway- 
Signed  at  Oslo  Nov.  12,  1946;  entered  into  force  Nov 
12,  1946. 

Shellfish:  Sanitary  Certification  of  Shippers.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1747.  Pub  3189 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
Mar.  4  and  Apr.  30,  1948;  entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 

Reconversion  of  Industry:  Cooperation  in  Transition  from 
War  to  Peace.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1752.     Pub.  3194.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada- 
Continuing  the  Principles  of  the  Hyde  Park  Declara- 
tion of  Apr.  20,  1941— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Ottawa  May  7  and  15,  1945;  entered  into 
force  May  15,  1945. 
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U.  N.  Documents- 
Security  Council 

Official  Records 
Third  Year 

No.  73,  303rd  Meeting,  24  May  1948.    41  pp.  printed 

400. 
No.  76,  307th  and  308th  Meetings,  28  May  1948     46 

pp.  printed.     500. 
No.  78,  311th  Meeting,  2  June  1948.     24  pp.  printed 

250. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Report  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  Lake  Success,  24  May  to  18  June  1948.    E/800 
June  28,  1948.    44  pp.  mimeo. 
Implementation    of   Resolution    58    (1)    of   the   General 
Assembly  on  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 
Programme.    E/828,  June  22,  1948.    27  pp.  mimeo. 
Implementation  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization of  General  Assembly  Resolutions  39  (I)  and 
50   (I)    Concerning  Franco  Spain,  Together  With  a 
Letter  Dated  8  June  1948  From  the  President  of  the 
Icao  Council  to  the  Secretary-General.     E/831   June 
25,  1948.  3  pp.  mimeo. 
Note  by  the  President  of  the  Council  on  the  Report  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the  Third  Regular 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly.     E/832,  June  25, 
1948.    5  pp.  mimeo. 
Report  on  Inter-Secretariat  Co-operation  between  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Respect  of  Work  Programmes.    E/834,  June  28,  1948. 
14  pp.  mimeo. 
Draft  Rules  for  the  Calling  of  International  Conferences 

E/836,  June  29,  1948.  5  pp.  mimeo. 
Interim  Report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles,  the  Structure 
and  the  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Schools 
of  Member  States  Under  Resolution  137  (II)  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Part  I 
prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Part  II  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  E/837 
June  30,  1948.    86  pp.  mimeo. 
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CONFERENCE  TO  CONSIDER  FREE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DANUBE 


icussion  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Draft  Conventions 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  CAVENDISH   W.  CANNON  I 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 


ts  of  Difference3 

i  closing:  the  debate  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  drafts  yesterday,  the  Delegate 
he  Soviet  Union  mentioned  several  points  of 
knee  which  are  important  to  the  very  sub- 
ce  of  our  discussion. 

xst  as  regards  the  approach  of  this  conference 
le  whole  problem : 

r.  Vyshinsky  said,  "I  would  say  in  general  that 
t  is  acceptable  in  the  United  States  draft  can 
Dund  in  the  Soviet  draft  and  what  is  not  in 
Soviet  draft  cannot  be  accepted.  It  cannot 
*eepted  either  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  or  by 
;ix  riparian  states." 

I  President,  if  that  is  the  firm  position  it 
d  mean  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  the  con- 
ice  to  go  through  the  motions  of  committee 
ission.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Vyshinsky  did  not 
l  just  that.  I  am  indeed  ready  to  go  into  com- 
*  and  I  truly  hope  that  all  of  us  will  in  fact 
dling  to  hear  each  other  and  seek  some  area 
[Teement. 

ie  principal  points  of  the  United  States  pro- 
l  to  which  serious  objection  has  been  raised 
hese:  (1)  The  language  of  article  1;  (2)  The 
rs  to  be  given  to  the  commission;  (3)  Rela- 
hip  with  the  United  Nations;  (4)  Member- 
of  the  commission. 

t  me  say  just  a  few  words  on  each  of  these 
s. 

j  Vyshinsky  says  that  our  article  1  "defeats 
•nnciples"  accepted  by  the  Four  Powers  in 
in  the  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Rumania.  He  says  that  it  "deviates"  from  the 
ala  set  forth  in  the  United  States  draft  pre- 
i.  Comparing  the  two  texts,  just  what  is  the 
leant  difference  ?  The  preamble  says :  "Navi- 
ti  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
ationals,  vessels  of  commerce  and  goods  of 
ates  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  regards  to 
and  navigation  charges  and  conditions  for 
»ant  shipping." 
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Article  1  says:  "International  navigation  on 
the  Danube  River  system  shall  be  free  and  open 
to  the  vessels  of  commerce,  goods  and  persons  of 
all  states  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality  without 
discrimination." 

Comparing  the  two  texts,  what  is  the  significant 
difference  ?  It  is  the  phrase  in  our  article  1,  "with- 
out discrimination." 

I  shall  not  dwell  in  implications. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  no  real  discrepancy.  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  drafting 
agreements.  He  knows  that  a  preamble  sets  the 
background  and  outline  to  be  developed  in  sub- 
sequent articles.  But  if  this  language  "defeats 
the  principles"  of  the  earlier  formula,  then  the 
earlier  language  was  an  empty  formula.  To  the 
United  States  it  was  not  an  empty  formula  at 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  nor  in  the 
peace  treaties.  We  meant  it  then  and  we  mean 
it  now.  To  us  the  "freedom  of  navigation"  means 
more  than  allowing  a  vessel  to  move  through  the 
water.  It  means  access  to  port  facilities  and  those 
other  things  set  out  in  our  draft  articles  which  in 
fact  are  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  term  "condi- 
tions for  merchant  shipping"  which  is  in  the  pre- 
amble to  which  no  objection  has  been  raised. 

The  provisions  of  article  1  of  the  Soviet  draft 
were  agreed  upon  almost  two  years  ago.  The  peace 
treaties  have  been  in  effect  for  almost  a  year.  Still 
the  Danube  River  has  not  resumed  its  normal  traf- 
fic. Though  the  United  States  has  persistently 
tried  for  the  past  three  years  to  open  up  the  river, 
there  is  no  movement  across  the  United  States- 
Soviet  occupation  line  in  Austria. 

This  relative  stagnation  on  the  river  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  article  is  not  enough. 
Practical  provisions  in  the  convention  are  needed 
if  a  revival  of  commerce  is  to  be  encouraged. 

1  Mr.  Cannon  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

2  Made  on  Aug.  7,  1948,  before  the  Conference  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  in  Washington  on  Aug.  9, 1948.  Printed 
from  telegraphic  text. 
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Article  17  of  the  United  States  draft  was  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereignty  and  equal  rights  of  states.  In 
its  judgment  rendered  in  August  1923  in  the  case 
of  the  S.  S.  Wimbledon  regarding  the  refusal  to* 
permit  a  foreign  vessel  to  pass  through  the  Kiel 
Canal,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice said : 

"The  Court  declines  to  see  in  the  conclusion  of 
any  treaty  by  which  a  state  undertakes  to  perform 
or  refrain  from  performing  a  particular  act  an 
abandonment  of  its  sovereignty.  No  doubt  any 
convention  creating  an  obligation  of  this  kind 
places  a  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  the  state,  in  the  sense  that  it  re- 
quired them  to  be  exercised  in  a  certain  way.  But 
the  right  of  entering  into  international  engage- 
ments is  an  attribute  of  state  sovereignty." 

In  so  far  as  the  rights  of  riparian  states  are  con- 
cerned, the  provisions  of  articles  17  and  18  of  the 
Soviet  draft  establish  special  river  commissions 
on  the  maritime  Danube  and  at  the  Iron  Gates 
which  are  much  more  subject  to  abuse  than  article 
17  of  the  United  States  draft. 

Under  articles  17  and  18  of  the  Soviet  draft, 
two  states  would  have  complete  authority  to  con- 
trol the  Danube  gateway  to  and  from  the  sea  and 
two  other  states,  complete  authority  at  the  impor- 
tant Iron  Gates  sector  of  the  river.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement can  hardly  be  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  other  riparian  states  on  the  fluvial 
Danube. 

While  the  United  States  draft  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  grave  threat  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  riparian  states,  the  argument  has  been  pre- 
sented that  the  joint  shipping  companies  organ- 
ized in  Hungary,  Kumania,  and  Yugoslavia  are 
in  no  sense  a  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  these 
states.  It  has  been  denied  that  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  joint  companies  constitutes  Soviet  control. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sovereignty  of  these 
countries  is  in  no  way  infringed  because  the  chair- 
men of  the  companies  are  always  nationals  of  the 
country  concerned.  The  important  fact  is  not  the 
nationality  of  the  chairman,  but  the  fact  that  in 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  in  any  event,  the  general 
managers  of  the  companies,  in  whom  resides  the 
effective  control,  are  Soviet  citizens. 

In  our  discussion  in  the  committee,  I  shall  docu- 
ment in  detail  the  privileged  position  of  the  joint 
companies. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Soviet  Delegate,  with 
his  wide  experience  in  United  Nations  affairs 
would  interpret  article  25  of  the  United  States 
draft  as  giving  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
full  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 
I  think  he  would  not  seriously  argue  that  associa- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  would  deprive  the 
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riparians  of  their  rights  and  prerogatives  as  so 
ereign  states. 

I  am  certain  that  he  understands  the  prooedui 
and  powers  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counu, 
well  enough  to  know  that  its  activities  are  limit 
to  discussion  and  recommendation. 

The  Soviet  Delegate  has  also  objected  to  artuM 
42  providing  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  throu; . 
the  United  Nations  if  not  first  resolved  by  the  coil 
mission.  The  United  Nations  was  created  for  tjl 
express  purpose  of  providing  machinery  for  tt 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

I  agree  with  the  Soviet  Delegate  that  article  1 
of  the  United  States  draft  concerning  membershr 
on  the  commission  raised  one  of  the  major  issu 
before  this  conference.     I  feel  that  some  additior . 
comment  is  required  concerning  the  United  Stall 
position  on  membership.    My  previous  stateme, 
set  forth  the  basis  upon  which  the  United  Stat 
rests  its  claim  for  participation.     Such  claim  \u 
not  and  is  not  related  to  the  prewar  statistic 
position  of  United  States  shipping  on  the  riv^: 
but  upon  the  broader  aspects  of  our  interest 
European  economic  development  and  our  respon 
bilities  under  present  and  contemplated  futt' 
treaties  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  direct  interest  of  the  Unit  [ 
States  which  occupies  a  riparian  position  on  t ; 
Danube.  The  German  sector  of  the  Danube  a  1 
the  German  Danube  fleet  are  inseparably  connect  i 
with  the  problems  of  this  river.  A  Danube  cc- 
vention  cannot  ignore  this  important  sector  of  t' 
river.  Until  a  sovereign  German  Government  ; 
established  and  is  granted  full  participation  ir. 
Danube  regime,  the  United  States  will  be  respc  • 
sible  for  representing  German  riparian  intern. 

Let  us  also  be  realistic  about  Austria.  I  assun 
that  other  riparian  states  are  deeply  interested  i 
the  development  of  the  entire  Danube  as  an  arte' 
of  commerce  and  for  this  Austria's  central  po- 
tion, trading  potentialities,  and  the  great  riv 
port  of  Vienna  are  all  important.  If  the  views  f 
this  important  riparian  state  are  not  taken  ii  > 
consideration  in  drafting  the  convention  and  Ai- 
tria  does  not  become  a  party  to  it  and  does  it 
immediately  become  a  member  of  the  commissi* , 
the  river  will  remain  cut  in  two.  The  new  regiu 
would  not  be  able  to  function  as  envisaged  in  eitl 
the  Soviet  draft  or  the  United  States  draft.  T> 
declaration  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministe. 
which  the  Soviet  Delegate  has  cited,  does  not  H 
Austria  from  such  participation. 

We  also  believe  that  non-riparian  states  shoi  1 
be  represented  on  the  commission.     I  gave  t 
reasons  for  this  view  in  my  statement  on  13 
Wednesday.3    I  wish  now  only  to  re-emphasize  1 3 
importance  which  we  attach  to  it. 

Since  we  now  turn  to  a  resolution  referring  1 
texts  to  a  committee,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  rest;  I 


1  Aug.  4 ;  printed  in  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15,  1948,  p.  197. 
Department  of  State  Bulla 


base  points  of  the  American  draft  before  closing 
M  general  discussion. 

mendment  to  Preamble  of  Soviet  Draft' 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  submitting  the  American  pro- 
Ma!  for  amendments  to  the  preamble,  we  decided 
>  adopt  the  greater  part  of  the  Soviet  text,  al- 
lough  there  wore  several  passages  we  would  have 
[pressed  differently.  Therefore,  we  could  en- 
>rse  the  French  proposal  just  defeated  by  the 
ma]  vote.  The  American  amendment  is  a  rela- 
velv  simple  one.  There  is  an  amendment  to  the 
lircl  paragraph  which  would  then  read  : 

'T.  S.  S.  R..  United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ire- 
nd,  United  States,  France,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
ikia.  Hungary,  Rumania,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.  and 
Qgoslavia : 

"Whereas,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
ive  on  12th  December  1946,  decided  to  call  a  con- 
renee  to  work  out  a  new  convention  regarding 
ie  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  to  be  com- 
ma1 of  representative  states  referred  to  above; 
id 

"Desirous  of  providing  free  navigation  on  the 
anube  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  all 
it  ions  and  with  due  regard  to  the  sovereign  rights 

I  the  Danube  states  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
onomic  and  cultural  relations  of  the  Danube 
ates  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  and 
cognizing  that  conditions  of  economic  well-being 
id  peaceful  relations  among  nations  should  be 
Demoted  on  the  Danube  in  accordance  with  the 
liarter  of  the  United  Nations ; 

"Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  convention  regard- 
fir  the  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  and 
r  that  purpose  have  appointed  the  undersigned 
enipotentiaries  who,  after  the  presentation  of 

II  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
rreed  to  the  following." 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  that  the  paragraph 
ve  explicit  recognition  to  the  principle  that  the 
oblems  of  the  Danube  are  intimately  connected 
ith  broader  world  problems.  The  Danube  area 
ill  be  more  prosperous  and  secure  if  there  is 
11  recognition  of  the  economic  ties  between  Danu- 
an  and  other  nations,  both  to  East  and  West. 
?oples  along  this  great  waterway  are  well  aware 
that  fact.  We  are  convinced  that  to  single  out 
e  interests  of  the  riparian  states  as  the  sole  con- 
rn  of  this  convention  and  separate  them  from 
B  interests  of  other  nations  is  a  fundamental 
istake.  It  would  be  harmful  in  the  long  run  to 
'th  the  riparian  states  and  nonriparian  nations, 
ie  first  change  suggested  in  the  American  amend- 
?nt  is  a  recognition  that  developments  along  the 
ver  are  of  concern  to  nonriparian  states.  As 
entioned  in  my  earlier  statements,  the  United 
ates  feels  that  a  number  of  nonriparian  states 
r  a  variety  of  reasons  have  clear  interests  in 
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conditions  along  the  Danube  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  of  navigation.  We  also  think 
that  recognition  of  this  interest  by  the  convention 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  Danube  area  and  would  not  interfere 
with  or  weaken  sovereignty  of  the  Danube  states. 

Within  this  region  are  hundreds  of  idle  ships 
today.  We  should  like  to  see  active  trade,  that 
could  be  moving  today,  resumed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  convention  to  aid  in 
bringing  those  conditions  about.  We  know  that 
railway  systems  suffered  greatly  during  the  war, 
that  roadbeds  are  in  bad  condition.  It  is  hard  to 
find  maintenance  materials  to  keep  them  going. 
There  is  great  distress  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
even  in  this  region,  and  here  is  a  great  inland 
waterway  not  contributing  its  part. 

A  statement  a  few  minutes  ago  was  made  by  the 
Rumanian  Delegation,  that  Rumanian  ships  are 
"up  the  river".  I  don't  know  what  "up  the  river" 
may  mean.  If  it  means  ships  are  in  that  part  of 
the  Danube  under  United  States  control,  I  wish  to 
state  here  and  now  that  there  are  no  Rumanian 
ships  in  that  part  of  the  river  under  American 
control.  The  Rumanian  Government  put  in  a 
claim  on  18  ships.  Eighteen  ships  were  released 
in  the  area  of  the  Danube  over  which  Americans 
have  control.  There  are  now  none  left  there.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  ships  "up  the  river"  they  must  be 
in  some  other  zone  where  Americans  have  no  con- 
trol, where  so  far  as  the  Danube  is  concerned  the 
United  States  has  little  contact  or  say. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  American  amend- 
ment must  be  clear  to  all.  The  United  States  has 
made  known  here  that  it  supports  effective  rela- 
tionship between  the  new  Danube  convention  and 
the  United  Nations.  Problems  that  will  concern 
the  new  commission  will  be  of  importance  to  all 
Europe  and  to  the  world.  If  it  is  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  new  commission  to  recognize  these  broader 
implications  of  the  problem,  some  recognition  of 
the  United  Nations  role  appears  essential.  We  all 
know  that  the  United  Nations  itself  is  conscious  of 
the  problems  of  this  area  and  would  like  to  con- 
tribute in  a  solution  of  these  problems.  This  was 
shown  by  the  request  of  the  Secretary-General  that 
the  United  Nations  be  allowed  to  send  an  observer 
to  the  conference.  No  amount  of  misinterpreta- 
tion can  cloud  the  basic  fact  that  the  peoples  and 
nations  of  this  area  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  much 
to  gain,  by  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  a  working 
agreement  between  the  nations  of  this  area, 
through  the  commission  to  be  established,  and  the 
United  Nations.  This  clause  in  the  preamble  as- 
serts the  general  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 

*  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
on  Aug.  10,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in  Washington 
on  Aug.  11,  1948.     Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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signatories  that  the  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  is  applicable  on  the  Danube.  None 
of  us  would  deny  that.  All  of  us,  on  many  occa- 
sions, have  subscribed  to  those  principles  as  basic 
to  the  conduct  of  peaceful  relations  between  our 
respective  nations. 

Amendment  to  Article  I  of  Soviet  Draft5 

Article  I  of  the  /Soviet  draft  provides:  '■'■Navi- 
gation on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce  and  goods  of  all 
states  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  regards  to  port 
and  navigation  charges  and  conditions  for  mer- 
chant shipping.  The  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to 
traffic  between  ports  of  the  same  state.'1'' 

The  proposed  United  States  amendment  would 
add  to  this  language  the  following :  "Equality  in 
regards  to  port  and  navigation  charges  and  condi- 
tions for  merchant  shipping  shall  be  considered  as 
excluding  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  flag  or 
ownership  of  vessel  or  on  any  other  basis 
whatsoever.'''' 

The  proposed  United  States  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  and  point  up  the  basic  issue  before 
this  conference — is  shipping  on  the  Danube  to  be 
permitted  on  a  basis  of  equality  between  various 
flags,  or  is  shipping  to  be  permitted  only  on  the 
basis  of  special  agreements,  granting  privileged 
companies  exclusive  or  preferential  treatment? 
The  issue  is  clear — discriminatory  or  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment.  If  this  conference  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  non-discrimination  it  can 
hardly  reject  the  United  States  amendment.  Re- 
jection of  our  amendment  will  be  notice  to  the 
world  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  conference 
to  see  that  the  Danube  is  really  open  to  vessels  of 
all  nations. 

Article  I  as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Delegation 
does  not  contain  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
remedy  or  eliminate  present  impediments  to  more 
effective  use  of  the  river  which  my  Government 
deeply  deplores.  Impediments  surely  are  also  of 
concern  to  other  states  sincerely  interested  in 
re-establishing  prosperous  Danube  shipping 
conditions. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  imperialism  here. 
The  proposed  additional  wording  introduces  the 
necessary  safeguards  to  avert  imperialistic  de- 
signs, from  any  direction,  and  supports  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danubian  states.  The  United 
States  proposed  this  additional  wording  not  only 
for  sake  of  principle  and  objective,  but  also  because 
the  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  clearly  shown 
discrimination  rampant,  with  economic  penetra- 


5  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
on  Aug.  10,  1048,  and  released  to  the  press  in  Washington 
on  Aug.  12,  1948.     Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 


tion  undertaken  to  the  detriment  of  the  Danubi 
countries  concerned  and  to  the  detriment  of  pr< 
ress  to  trade  recovery  in  general. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  some  basic  points  whi 
the  Soviet  Delegate  made  in  a  statement  to  re 
my  statements  concerning  Danube  economic  pe 
tration.    He  denied  Soviet  participation  in  jo 
companies  and  that  the  formation  of  Soviet  <:< 
panies  amounts  to  Soviet  control.    He  claims  th 
is  equal  participation  and  no  infringement  of 
sovereignty  of  the  countries  involved  since  1 
chairman  of  these  companies  is  always  a  natio 
of  the  state  concerned.    That  is  not  much  of  a  sa 
guard.    The  significant  fact  about  these  compar 
is  that  they  are  not  operated  by  the  chairmen 
by  directors  general  who  are  not  nationals  of 
countries  concerned.    Directors  general  of  th 
joint  companies  are  Soviet  citizens. 

The  Soviet  Delegate  further  quotes  article  1 
the  Yugoslav  treaty  (commercial  treaty  with 
U.S.S.R.)  to  prove  that  these  companies  obey 
laws  and  rules  of  a  given  country  and  have 
same  rights  as  Yugoslav  companies.    He  failec 
mention  that  in  most  important  respects  Soa 
enterprises  and  joint  companies  are  granted 
same  conditions  which  are,  or  will  be,  allowed 
the  most  privileged  state,  municipal,  or  pri\ 
enterprise.    I  refer  to  annex  1  of  the  Soviet-H 
garian  agreement  of  December  9,  1947.  wh 
grants  privileges  on  supply  materials  and  in 
obtaining  of  foreign  exchange.     I  refer  to  anne 
of  the  same  agreement  wherein  the  U.S.S.R. 
knowledges  certain  decrees  issued  by  the  Hung 
ian    Government    exempting    joint    Hungari 
Soviet  companies  from  payment  of  certain  ta: 
fees,  and  duties. 

The  same  and  other  privileges  are  granted 
joint  companies.  I  refer  to  the  provision  in 
Soviet-Rumanian  agreement  by  which  ships 
Soviet-Rumanian  transport  passing  Sulina  Ch 
nel  pay  tariff  one  third  less  than  charged  any  ot 
company.  Another  example  of  special  privileg 
the  contract  between  the  Hungarian  Gove 
ment  and  the  joint  Meszhart  Shipping  Compi 
which  for  30  years  leases  Port  Budapest 
eluding  practically  all  harbor  equipment,  incl 
ing  docks,  loading  stations,  factories,  dwellir 
auxiliary  and  other  buildings,  warehouses,  < 
vators,  mechanical  transshipment  facilities,  r 
ways  and  other  communication  lines  in  the  p 
area.  How  can  you  speak  of  freedom  of  navi 
tion  on  the  Hungarian  Danube  when  Port  Bu 
pest  is  under  the  monopoly  control  of  the  Meszh 
companies  ? 

Let  us  turn  back  now  to  the  language  of 
United  States  amendment.    You  will  note  that 
United  States  Delegation  has  not  used  the  1 
guage  proposed  in  the  original  United  States  dn 
While  we  still  consider  the  language  in  article  1 
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draft  submitted  la>t  week  as  preferable,  there 
n  certain  amount  of  confusing  talk  regarding 
id  its  relation  to  articles  of  the  peace  treaties. 
,  eral  times  been  declared  that  the  lan- 
ire  first  proposed  by  the  United  States  Delega- 
'  was  different  from  the  treaty  language.  We 
efore  proposed  this  amendment  which  is  an 

ry  addition  to  treaty  language, 
peaking  on  the  preamble  this  morning,  Mr. 
Mnsky  said,  "they  (France,  U.S.,  and  U.K.) 
sed  to  this  formula  two  years  ago  and  nothing 
changed  since''.  This  is  precisely  our  point — ■ 
objective  was  to  free  navigation.  Now  after 
years  it  is  quite  true  that  "nothing  has 
md"  since,  although  the  treaties  have  been  in 
•t  nearly  a  year. 

he  Soviet  Delegate  has  on  numerous  occasions 
n  the  position  that  any  suggested  change  or 
ification  of  words  adopted  by  the  Council 
i'oreign  Ministers  for  the  peace  treaties  is  an 
mpt  to  distort  the  true  meaning  of  the  Coun- 
of  Foreign  Ministers  decision.  I  should 
to  ask  the  Soviet  Delegate  to  give  this  confer- 
i  a  definition  of  what  he  understands  by  the 
is  "conditions  for  merchant  shipping."  The 
r  definition  I  have  come  across  in  the  record  is 
statement  of  Mr.  Molotov,  of  November  28, 
i.  This  proposal  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Molo- 
who  said  (I  am  reading  from  the  United  States 
rd  in  English),  "I  have  a  proposal  to  make. 
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Mr.  Byrnes  said  he  was  interested  in  paragraph  1 
of  the  proposals  concerning  the  Danube.  I  have  a 
proposal  in  relation  to  it.  In  the  first  place  it  takes 
into  account  the  June  29  amendment  proposed  by 
M.  Bidault  and  includes  the  Soviet  amendments. 
Navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open 
on  terms  of  entire  equality  inasmuch  as  this  con- 
cerns port  navigation  charges  and  conditions  of 
commercial  shipping  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
commercial  terms." 

The  word  "entire"  has  appeared  at  numerous 
times  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  at  what  time  it 
dropped  out. 

Later  in  the  same  debate,  the  French  Represent- 
ative asked :  "What  does  the  Soviet  Delegate  un- 
derstand to  be  the  meaning  of  'within  the  limits 
of  usual  commercial  relations'?" 

Mr.  Molotov  replied :  "There  are  certain  commer- 
cial arrangements  which  establish  tariff  charges, 
et  cetera,  when  some  are  given  favored  treatment 
in  one  respect  and  not  in  another,  and  various  de- 
tails of  that  sort.  Some  countries  are  more  inter- 
ested in  one  condition,  some  in  another,  and  they 
combine  aspects  most  advantageous  to  them." 

I  must  frankly  say  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
I  hope  before  this  committee  votes  on  this  article 
the  Soviet  Delegate  will  explain  it  for  the  benefit 
of  states  which  are  being  asked  to  accept  the  Soviet 
draft. 


STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  A.  RADIUS9 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 


ndment  to  Article  V  of  Soviet  Draft 

rUcle  V  of  the  Soviet  draft  provides:  "There 

I  be  established  a  Danube  Commission,  herein- 
r  called  The  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 

tentative  of  each  Danube  state" 

he  change  proposed  in  article  V  of  the  Soviet 
Ft  by  the  United  States  amendment  is  obvious 
n  the  test.  In  the  first  paragraph  we  list  the 
es  members  of  the  Danube  Commission  in  place 
be  general  term  "Danube  states"  which  appears 
be  Soviet  draft.  This  list  includes  the  riparian 
es  and  the  Four  Powers  which,  as  members  of 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  have  special 
>onsibility,  recognized  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
making  peace  settlements  and  establishing  the 
idation  for  peaceful  internal  order  in  Europe. 

II  states,  riparian  and  nonriparian,  have  a 
ng  legitimate  interest  in  freedom  of  navigation 
he  Danube.  In  the  case  of  the  riparian  states 
interest  is  obvious.     It  is  recognized  in  the 

ft  convention  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Delega- 
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tion  and  in  the  draft  convention  submitted  by  the 
American  Delegation.  I  will  not  dwell  further 
on  it  except  to  call  attention  to  the  inclusion  of 
Austria.  The  Soviet  draft  proposes  that  Austria 
become  a  member  of  the  commission  after  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Austria  is  settled.  We  be- 
lieve that  Austria  should  become  a  party  to  the 
convention  and  a  member  of  the  commission  as 
soon  as  the  convention  enters  into  force  and  the 
commission  begins  to  function. 

Austria  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
riparian  states  bordering  shores  for  275  miles. 
From  the  standpoint  of  engineering  projects  and 
control  of  development  of  the  river,  Austria's  geo- 
graphical position  is  of  key  importance.    From  the 


6  Made  on  Aug.  12,  1948,  before  the  Conference  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  in  Washington  on  Aug.  13,  1948. 
Printed  from  telegraphic  text.  Mr.  Radius  is  Director, 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State. 
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commercial  point,  Austria's  shipping,  trade,  and 
the  great  river  port  of  Vienna  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  system  of  internal  regulation  on  the 
whole  river  is  inconceivable  without  Austrian  par- 
ticipation, from  the  start,  in  the  internal  commis- 
sion charged  with  regulation. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  cited  on  several  occasions 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
December  6,  1946,  as  follows : 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  ana  France  agree  to  call, 
within  six  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
peace  treaties  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hun- 
gary, a  conference  to  work  out  a  new  convention 
regarding  the  regime  of  navigation  on  the  Danube 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Danubian 
states:  U.S.S.R.,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
representatives  of  the  following  states,  members  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France. 

"Subsequent  changes  in  this  convention,  should 
they  become  necessary,  shall  also  be  made  by  the 
conference  composed  as  indicated  above. 

"Austria  shall  take  part  in  the  above-mentioned 
conferences  after  the  question  of  a  treaty  with 
Austria  has  been  settled." 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  that  deci- 
sion as  barring  Austria  from  participation  in  the 
Danube  Commission  before  the  treaty  between 
Austria  and  the  four  occupying  powers  is  con- 
cluded. Austria  has  been  restored  to  independence 
in  accordance  with  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
1943.  It  has  its  own  government,  whose  mandate 
is  based  on  free  popular  election.  This  govern- 
ment maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  many 
nations.  It  may  enter  into  international  agree- 
ments (and  has  done  so)  with  only  this  specific 
limitation — that  such  agreements  may  be  disap- 
proved by  unanimous  decision  of  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil in  Vienna.  I  shall  read  from  the  Four  Power 
Control  Agreement  concluded  in  Vienna  June  28, 
1946,  by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  So- 
viet Union,  and  France : 

"Article  VI,  section  A :  All  legislative  measures, 
as  defined  by  the  Allied  Council,  and  international 
agreements  which  the  Austrian  Government 
wishes  to  make  except  agreements  with  one  of  the 
four  powers,  shall,  before  they  take  effect  or  are 
published  in  the  State  Gazette  be  submitted  by  the 
Austrian  Government  to  the  Allied  Council.  In 
the  case  of  constitutional  laws,  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Allied  Council  is  required,  before 
any  such  law  may  be  published  and  put  into  effect. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  legislative  measures  and 
international  agreements  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Allied  Council  has  given  its  approval  if  with- 
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in  31  days  of  the  time  of  receipt  by  the  Aleri 
Council  it  has  not  informed  the  Austrian  Govl 
ment  that  it  objects  to  a  legislative  measure  o  * 
international  agreement.  Such  legislative  mir 
ure  or  international  agreement  may  then  be  \h- 
lished  and  put  into  effect.  The  Austrian  <^ovi 
ment  will  inform  the  Allied  Council  of  all  irt 
national  agreements  entered  into  with  one  or  nj|e 
of  the  four  powers." 

I  think  I  can  say  definitely  that  this  proi 
is  no  obstacle  to  Austria's  immediate  adher 
to  the  Danube  convention  and  full  partici[ 
in  the  proposed  Danube  Commission. 

Now  I  turn  to  nonriparian  representation, 
amendment  provides  for  inclusion  of  the  Unet 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States  as  ir« 
bers  of  the  commission.  Along  with  the  U.  S.  Sm 
these  three  states  have,  as  mentioned,  special  *- 
sponsibility  for  peace  settlement  in  Europe  l 
problems  related  to  settlements,  such  as  re-esf- 
lishment  of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Dan*. 
As  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minisim 
these  Four  Powers  discussed  at  length  the  Dar  bt 
question,  introduced  by  the  United  States  Del  l 
tion.  The  Paris  conference,  by  a  two-thirds  a 
jorit37,  recommended  to  the  Council  of  For<n. 
Ministers  that  they  insert  in  the  peace  treses 
with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  provis  a« 
for  freedom  of  navigation  and  that  they  comke 
a  conference  to  work  out  a  convention  embodyip 
that  principle.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Minis  k 
did  take  action  along  those  lines  at  the  New  "Srk 
meeting  in  December  1946.  It  took  decisions  ^ti 
which  all  are  familiar. 

It  was  the  Four  Powers  of  the  Council  oi 
Foreign  Ministers  which,  on  United  States  in\a 
tive,  took  steps  to  have  the  conference  convoke  at 
Belgrade  to  work  out  the  new  convention.  In  hi 
entire  procedure  leading  to  the  conference  hi 
interest  of  the  three  western  powers  in  f  reedor  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube  was  generally  reg- 
nized.  Neither  the  Paris  conference  in  1946  oi 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  made  any  e- 
cision  to  the  effect  that  the  new  Danube  re°n< 
should  be  riparian  states  alone.  The  very  i 
that  the  four  members  of  the  Council  of  For<*n 
Ministers  are  present  at  this  conference  is  a  car 
indication  that  no  such  result  was  intended. 

In  the  United  States  statement  on  August  5«- 
fore  the  plenary  session,  Ambassador  Cannon  ^ve 
a  number  of  reasons  why  the  United  State  is 
directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  f  reei  m 
of  navigation  on  the  Danube.  Our  interest  in  tie 
progress  of  economic  welfare  in  Europe  is  gen<  il 
It  is  not  limited  to  one  region.  American  par  :i- 
pation  in  the  Ece  is  proof  of  our  concern  Ath 
programs  both  for  immediate  reconstruction  id 
(Continued  on  page  244) 
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J.  S.  Position  on  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 
Deputy  U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


[  informed  the  Council  at  its  last  session  dur- 
ng  which  it  considered  the  note  of  the  Yugoslav 
Representative  of  July  28  2  concerning  the  admin- 
stration  of  the  British-United  States  zone  of  the 
i'ree  Territory  of  Trieste,  my  Government  consid- 
rs  the  charges  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  as  be- 
ne from  beginning  to  end  without  any  founda- 
ion  whatsoever  and  having  every  appearance  of 
eing  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distracting 
ttention  from  the  flagrant  maladministration  of 
he  zone  of  the  Free  Territory  under  administra- 
ion  by  the  Yugoslav  Military  Command.     I  have 
oticed  on  various  occasions  that  certain  members 
f  the  Security  Council  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
ng  quite  dogmatic  in  their  assertions  concerning 
he  motivation  which  they  allege  inspires  govern- 
lents  in  taking  certain  courses  of  conduct.    I  do 
ot  pretend  to  any  skill  in  reading  the  mind  of  a 
sreign  government,  but  on  the  evidence  available 
ne  may  speculate  that  the  motivation  for  the 
ugoslav  complaint  is  twofold :  The  first  motive 
ujrht  be  deduced  from  the  lamentable  but  well- 
nown  design  of  Yugoslavia  to  separate  the  Free 
erritory  of  Trieste  from  its  historic  associations 
itli  Italy  in  violation  of  the  desires  of  the  popu- 
ition  of  the  Free  Territory  and  in  order  to  incor- 
orate  the  Territory  in  Yugoslavia.    In  the  sec- 
nd  place,  the  complaint  appears  to  be  another 
lanifestation  of  what  has  become  a  familiar  tactic, 
his  tactic  is  to  charge  others  with  the  misdeeds 
hich  one  has  oneself  committed  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
acting  attention  from  one's  own  sins. 
The  two  motives  are  clearly  related  and  the 
ypothesis  that  they  are  the  actual  motives  is  con- 
rmed  by  an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ugoslav  Government  has  administered  its  zone 
nd  by  its  persistent  refusal  to  disclose  any  in- 
)rmation  concerning  its  conduct  in  that  zone.    I 
ope  you  will  all  keep  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ient  which  made  these  accusations  against  us  itself 
ales  a  zone  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  be- 
ind  an  iron  curtain  of  its  own.    The  Yugoslav 
overnment  has  provided  no  information  of  any 
md  to  the  Security  Council  and  has  not  yet,  to 
iy  knowledge,  even  advised  the  Security  Council 
iat  it  recognizes  any  responsibility  toward  the 
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Council  in  the  administration  of  its  zone.  Far 
from  being  successful  in  diverting  attention  from 
violation  of  its  international  obligations,  the  action 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  bringing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration  of  the  British-United 
States  zone  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  turned  the  spotlight  squarely  on  the  Trieste 
problem  and  has  suggested  to  the  Council  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  consideration  of  the  administration 
of  the  entire  Territory  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  it  is  being  properly  administered  by  the 
caretaker  military  governments. 

I  advised  the  Council  last  Wednesday  that  the 
report  of  the  administration  of  the  British-United 
States  zone  for  the  period  April  1  to  June  30, 1948, 
would  soon  be  available  for  distribution  to  the 
members.  That  report  was  distributed  yesterday 
as  document  S/953  and  completes  the  record  up 
until  the  first  of  last  month.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers have  had  an  opportunity  at  least  to  glance  at 
this  latest  report  and  to  refresh  their  recollections 
of  the  two  previous  reports,  since  I  am  confident 
that  a  review  of  the  complete  record  of  the  history 
of  the  zone  will  convince  them  that  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  has  properly  fulfilled  its  respon- 
sibilities in  conformity  with  the  fully  accepted  ob- 
ligations of  the  British  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments as  announced  to  the  Security  Council  in 
Senator  Austin's  letter  of  November  18,  1947,  dis- 
tributed as  document  S/604.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  Council  I  should  like  to  read  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  that  letter : 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that,  pending  the  assumption  of  office  by 
the  Governor,  the  Commanders  of  the  British- 
United  States  Zone  and  the  Yugoslav  Zone  of  the 
Free  Territory  are,  as  trustees,  obligated  to  admin- 
ister the  Free  Territory  within  their  respective 
Zones  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  establishing  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  the  realization  of 
its  ultimate  purposes.     The  Commander  of  the 

1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Aug.  10,  1948,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  U.  N.  on 
the  same  date. 

2  See  post,  p.  233. 
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British-United  States  Zone  has  accordingly  been 
instructed  that  he  should  take  no  actions  which 
may  prejudice  the  ability  of  the  Government  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  Territory  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  into  force  by  free  demo- 
cratic means  as  soon  as  the  Territory  has  been  uni- 
fied and  a  Governor  appointed  and  that  he  should 
therefore  maintain  the  existing  instructions  until 
they  can  be  modified  by  due  process  of  law.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  actions  of  the  Commander  of  the 
British-United  States  Zone  will  be  guided  mainly 
by  the  needs  of  the  population  and  its  well-being. 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  require  that,  pending  the  assumption  of 
office  by  the  Governor,  there  shall  be  separate  ad- 
ministrations within  the  two  Zones  of  the  Free 
Territory.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  they  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  Zone,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  in  its  Zone,  are  clearly 
charged  with  ensuring  that  the  areas  under  their 
respective  administrations  are  so  governed  that 
there  shall  be  no  radical  constitutional  modifica- 
tions such  as  must  make  more  difficult  the  future 
integritv  and  independence  of  a  united  and  pros- 
perous Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  It  is  further  the 
duty  of  the  administration  in  each  of  the  two  Zones 
to  take  no  steps  which  will  obstruct  the  proper 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  other  Zone. 

"In  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  in  this  respect, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning its  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
including  the  protection  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  and  will  ensure  that  public  order 
and  securitv  are  maintained  in  the  Free  Territory 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy." 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  the  record  speaks 
for  itself,  I  shall  presume  on  the  patience  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  explain  in  some  detail 
the  background  of  the  arrangements  referred  to  in 
the  Yugoslav  charges  and  to  demonstrate  the  false- 
ness of  the  specific  accusations  made  against  us. 

Let  us  look  at  the  legal  basis  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  leveled  against  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Trieste  by  Yugoslavia.  Essen- 
tially, the  charges  are  that  the  Allied  Military 
Government  has  violated  the  provisions  of  article 
24,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Permanent  Statute  for  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  (which  is  annex  VI  of 
the  treaty) .    That  article  reads  as  follows : 

"Economic  union  or  associations  of  an  exclusive 
character  with  any  State  are  incompatible  with 
the  status  of  the  Free  Territory." 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  this  provision 
is  not  one  of  prohibition  but  simply  a  statement  of 
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policy  on  principle  governing  Trieste's  permane, 
status  as  a  Free  Territory. 

It  is  important  to  follow  the  exact  legal  pro'- 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  which  ar 
applicable  to  this  situation.  Article  21  of  t» 
treaty  contains  the  general  provisions  regardi* 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Tries. 
Paragraph  3  of  that  article  provides  as  follow: 

"On  the  termination  of  Italian  sovereignty,  t* 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  shall  be  governed  in  i-i 
cordance  with  an  instrument  for  a  provisiorl 
regime  drafted  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  M9 
isters  and  approved  by  the  Security  Council.  Th 
Instrument  shall  remain  in  force  until  such  da 
as  the  Security  Council  shall  fix  for  the  comi ; 
into  force  of  the  Permanent  Statute  which  shl 
have  been  approved  by  it.  The  Free  Territc 
shall  thenceforth  be  governed  by  the  provisicj 
of  such  Permanent  Statute." 

The  Permanent  Statute  is  set  forth  in  annex " '. 
of  the  treaty  and  the  Instrument  for  the  Pro  • 
sional  Begime  is  set  forth  in  annex  VII.     It  is  u 
disputed  that  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is  st  I 
governed  by  the  terms  of  the  Instrument  for  t 
Provisional  Begime  since  the  Permanent  Stati  | 
has  not  yet  come  into  force.    This  instrument  i : 
forth  in  annex  VII  of  the  treaty  therefore  det<- 
mines  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  the  Milita 
Commanders  who  under  its  first  article  continue 
administer  their  respective  zones  pending  the  :- 
sumption  of  office  by  the  Governor.     The  pro  - 
sions  of  the  Permanent  Statute  are  applicable  di- 
ing  the  Provisional  Begime  only  so  far  as  th 
are  incorporated  by  reference  in  article  2  of  t' 
Instrument  for  the  Provisional  Begime. 

This  article  2  contains  a  number  of  sentences  I 
of  which  refer  to  the  situation  which  will  ex 
when  the  Governor  assumes  office.     Interspersl 
among  these  sentences  is  one  which  reads  as  f - 
lows: 

"Likewise  all  other  provisions  of  the  Permana 
Statute  shall  be  applicable  during  the  period  of  t  ( 
Provisional  Begime  as  and  when  these  proviski 
prove  to  be  applicable  and  in  so  far  as  they  ; 
not  superseded  by  the  present  Instrument." 

The  Yugoslav  claim  is  that  paragraph  4,  arti  J 
24,  of  the  Permanent  Statute  contained  in  anrc 
VI  is  one  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in  this  s<  - 
tence  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  article  2  f 
the  Instrument  for  the  Provisional  Begime.  1 1 
Yugoslav  position  seems  to  be  that  this  paragra  i 
4  of  article  24  is  "applicable"  and  has  not  bei 
"superseded"  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  1- 
strument  for  the  Provisional  Begime  and,  that  a  I 
result,  the  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Alii  I 
Military  Government  and  the  Italian  Governmct 
referred  to  in  their  claim  are  a  violation  of  ti 
treaty. 
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We  do  not  deny  that  paragraph  4  of  article  24 
tablishes  a  principle  which  should  guide  the  Gov- 
nor  during  the  period  of  the  Provisional  Regime. 
'e  do  emphatically  reject  the  contention  that  this 
iragraph  is  applicable  to  the  actions  of  the  Allied 
ilitary  Government  which  are  complained  of.  It 
clear  that  with  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
alt  with  in  the  agreements  between  the  Allied 
ilitary  Government  in  Italy,  this  provision  has 
en  totally  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  articles 
and  11  of  the  Instrument  for  the  Provisional 
igime.  Not  only  is  this  clear  from  the  text  of  the 
;aty  but  it  is  the  position  which  has  been  taken 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
mncil  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
Article  10  provides  that  "Existing  laws  and  reg- 
itions  shall  remain  valid  unless  and  until  re- 
ked  or  suspended  by  the  Governor." 
Article  11  is  the  core  of  the  legal  situation  and 
e  members  of  the  Council  will  wish  to  have  its 
rt  in  mind.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"Pending  the  establishment  of  a  separate  cur- 
:icv  regime  for  the  Free  Territory  the  Italian 
a  shall  continue  to  be  the  legal  tender  within  the 
ee  Territory.  The  Italian  Government  shall 
pply  the  foreign  exchange  and  currency  needs 
the  Free  Territory  under  conditions  no  less 
rorable  than  those  applying  in  Italy. 
"Italy  and  the  Free  Territory  shall  enter  into  an 
reement  to  give  effect  to  the  above  provisions 
well  as  to  provide  for  any  settlement  between 
3  two  Governments  which  may  be  required." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  it  would  seem,  than  that 
•ontinuation  of  a  system  under  which  the  Italian 
;i  shall  continue  to  be  the  legal  tender  within  the 
lole  of  the  Free  Territory  is  an  "exclusive  asse- 
rtion" within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4  of 
tide  24,  annex  VI.  This  is  likewise  true  of  a 
stem  whereby  Italy  shall  supply  the  foreign  ex- 
ange  and  currency  needs  of  the  Free  Territory 
der  conditions  no  less  favorable  than  those  ap- 
ving  in  Italy.  Such  a  system  is  necessarily  an 
elusive  association.  Since  article  11  requires 
ese  exclusive  associations,  it  seems  clear  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  the  provisions  of  article 
of  annex  VII,  supersede  as  a  matter  of  law  the 
ovisions  of  article  24,  paragraph  4  of  annex  VI, 
d  that  as  a  result  the  latter  are  not  applicable  to 
e  present  situation. 

The  United  States  position  is,  therefore,  that 
6 sets  of  the  Military  Government  in  the  British- 
lited  States  Zone  of  Trieste  have  in  no  way 
fringed  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
dy.  but  have  stemmed  from  authorizations  con- 
ined  in  the  treaty  and  have  been  consistent  with 
>  responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
lited  Kingdom  to  administer  their  zone  during 
interim  period  in  such  way  as  best  to  serve  "the 
eds  of  the  population  and  its  well  being"  (article 
if  annex  VII) . 
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If  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  Italian  treaty  of  peace,  it 
can  be  found  in  the  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  problems 
involved  in  creating  an  independent  financial,  cur- 
rency, foreign  exchange,  and  customs  regime  in 
the  Free  Territory.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  December  1946  appointed  a  Trieste  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  with  the  following  terms  of 
reference : 

"to  investigate  the  general  financial  position  and 
prospects  of  the  proposed  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste ;  after  consultation  with  the  Yugoslav  and 
Italian  authorities  and  any  consultations  which 
it  deems  appropriate  the  Commission  shall  make 
recommendations  not  later  than  February  20th 
1947  on  this  matter,  and  on  any  problems  which 
may  be  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory as  a  separate  currency  and  customs  unit  with 
particular  reference  to  any  initial  difficulties  which 
may  arise  between  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  the  end  of  1947." 

Throughout  this  report,  and  in  particular  in  the 
sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments, currency,  foreign  exchange,  and  customs, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  representatives  of  the 
four  powers — France,  U.S.S.K.,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States — were  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  pending  the  organization  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  separate  system  of  currency,  finance,  for- 
eign exchange,  and  customs,  the  existing  arrange- 
ments should  stand.  The  Yugoslav  Government 
was  invited  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
the  time  to  comment  on  this  report  and  did  so. 
Its  comments  indicate  that  it  clearly  accepted  the 
fact  that  during  the  interval  before  the  Governor 
could  set  up  a  separate  system  for  the  Free  Terri- 
tory it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  existing 
arrangements  and  that  such  arrangements  clearly 
constituted  exclusive  arrangements  with  Italy. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  in  forward- 
ing this  report  to  the  Security  Council,  made  cer- 
tain comments.  (The  report  of  the  Trieste  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  circulated  to  the  Security 
Council  as  an  attachment  to  document  S/577.) 
Contrary  to  the  allegations  of  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment, their  comments  do  not  support  the  Yugo- 
slav contentions.  A  reading  of  the  report,  of  the 
formal  comments  made  by  the  Italian  and  Yugo- 
slav Governments,  and  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  to  the  Security  Council,  re- 
veals clearly  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  unani- 
mously accepted  the  necessity  of  continuing 
exclusive  arrangements  with  Italy  until  the  Gov- 
ernor had  sufficient  time  to  set  up  an  independent 
economic  regime.  It  is  true  that  they  concluded 
that  in  the  solution  of  the  various  economic  ques- 
tions which  had  been  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  economic  independence  of  the  Free 
Territory  should  be  provided  for  in  accordance 
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with  paragraph  4  of  article  24  of  the  permanent 
statute.  But  the  sentence  preceding  this  state- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Ministers'  decision  is  as 
follows : 

"Until  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Permanent 
Statute  the  solution  of  these  questions  falls  within 
the  competence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Pro- 
visional Council  of  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  relevant  Articles  of  the  Instrument  for  the 
Provisional  Regime  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste." 

Thus  the  Foreign  Ministers  confirmed  rather  than 
brought  into  question  the  principle  contained  in 
article  11  of  the  treaty — which  was  accepted  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Governments  concerned — 
that  pending  the  creation  of  the  new  economic 
regime  by  the  Governor  the  existing  exclusive 
arrangements  with  Italy  must  necessarily  be 
continued. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  the  Yugoslav  charges 
rest  on  an  unsound  legal  contention.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  serious  legal  issue  is  involved.  If, 
after  hearing  the  whole  case,  however,  the  Council 
still  believes  that  there  are  legal  issues  unresolved 
which  may  affect  their  decision,  the  United  States 
would  of  course  be  willing  to  have  the  powers  ad- 
ministering Trieste  refer  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  decision  any  questions  out- 
standing among  them  on  the  legality  of  Allied  ad- 
ministration of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  un- 
der the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 

Having  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  legal  basis 
for  the  Yugoslav  complaint  in  terms  of  the  ap- 
plicable treaty  provisions,  it  is  appropriate  to 
examine  the  situation  in  terms  of  its  financial  and 
economic  aspects  in  order  to  have  a  clear  appreci- 
ation of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  agreements 
which  the  Allied  Military  Government  has  con- 
cluded with  Italy  in  accordance  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  contained  in  article  11  of  annex 
VII  of  the  treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  charges  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  financial  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  British-United  States  zone,  the  bur- 
den of  the  charges  made  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment is  that  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  consciously  taken  direct  steps  to 
subjugate  the  zone  to  the  Italian  economy.  This 
accusation  implies  that  the  British-American  zone 
of  the  Free  Territory  was,  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  an  economi- 
cally independent  area.  This  is,  of  course,  just 
the  reverse  of  the  situation  of  the  zone  of  Septem- 
ber 15, 1947.  Until  that  date,  although  the  United 
States-United  Kingdom  zone  was  under  Allied 
Military  Government  under  the  armistice  agree- 
ment, it  was  an  integral  part  of  Italy,  and  the  same 
regulations  regarding  currency  circulation,  credit, 
foreign  exchange  transactions,  customs,  and  the 
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like  were  in  force  in  the  zone  as  in  the  rest  of  Ital 
Relations  between  Trieste  and  Italian  banks,  h 
dustries  and  businesses  were  conducted  as  befor' 
the  war  with  no  barriers  raised  at  what  now  1 
the  border  of  United  States-United  Kingdom  zon 

The  drafters  of  the  financial  and  economic  pri 
visions  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  were  well  awa: 
of  this  situation.  The  provisions  ultimately  ii 
eluded  in  the  treaty  envisaged  a  gradual  transitu 
from  an  area  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  pa 
of  Italy,  to  an  economically  separate  Free  Terr 
tory.  The  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  a  Provision 
Instrument  is  a  simple  but  clear  illustration  of  th 
point.  The  treaty  contemplated  that  this  tran^ 
tion  would  be  accomplished  in  stages.  At  the  ou 
set  there  would  be  a  period  in  which  the  Allk 
Commands  would  continue  to  administer  their  r 
spective  zones;  there  would  then  be  a  period  : 
which  a  Provisional  Council  of  Government  ar 
a  Governor  in  charge  of  the  Free  Territory  wou! 
continue  to  apply  existing  economic  arrangemen 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  separate  econom 
regime ;  and  only  later  would  there  be  a  popul; 
Assembly,  a  Governor,  and  a  Council  of  Gover) 
ment  operating  under  the  Permanent  Statute.  I 
fact,  we  have  not  progressed  beyond  the  first  sta< 
of  the  transition  process  for  reasons  which  are  fan 
iliar  to  all  of  us.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Tries 
is  still  administered  under  the  Allied  Commanc 
in  their  respective  zones,  it  is  natural  that  mar 
economic  ties  with  Italy  should  remain  in  fore 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  obvious  intent  of  tl 
treaty  of  peace  for  Allied  Military  Government  I 
take  steps  during  this  period  which  the  treal 
contemplated  should  take  place  only  during  lati 
periods  of  the  transition  process.  Such  basic  stej 
in  the  direction  of  divorcing  the  Trieste  econorr 
from  Italy  were  intended  to  be  left  to  the  Gove 
nor  and  the  Provisional  Council  of  Government, 
not  to  the  ultimate  government  operating  und< 
the  Permanent  Statute. 

I  have  previously  called  the  Council's  attentic 
to  the  fact  that  article  11  of  annex  VII  provid- 
that  "Pending  the  establishment  of  a  separate  cu 
rency  regime  for  the  Free  Territory  the  Italian  lii 
shall  continue  to  be  the  legal  tender  within  tl 
Free  Territory."  This  arrangement  was  incluck 
in  the  instrument  for  the  provisional  regime  of  tl 
Free  Territory  specifically  for  the  purpose  < 
enabling  the  Free  Territory  to  continue  to  f  unctic 
financially  and  economically  during  the  peric 
preceding  the  establishment  of  its  own  monetai 
regime.  The  Yugoslav  Government  in  its  note  < 
July  28  states  categorically  that  "there  is  no  doul 
that  there  exists  a  treaty  obligation  .  .  .  toeffecti 
ate  the  supply  of  Italian  liras  to  their  zone  in  such 
way  that  the  economic  independence  of  the  Fr< 
Territory  of  Trieste  will  not  be  destroyed."  Bi 
the  Yugoslav  Government  does  not  state  how  th 
arrangement  can  possibly  be  accomplished  witl 
out  creating  a  financial  association  of  a  uniqi 
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lanu'ter  between  the  Free  Territory  and  Italy, 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  com- 
ants  in  this  regard  which  were  made  by  the  Yugo- 
iv  Government  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
re  at  Moscow  on  April  19,  1917,  respecting  the 
of  the  Trieste  Commission  of  Inquiry 
rhich  had  been  charged  with  making  an  investi- 
ition  into  the  economic  situation  and  prospects 

the  Free  Territory).  The  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ent.  in  commenting  on  the  period  when  the  lira 
gold  be  the  legal  tender  of  the  Territory  and  lira 
rrency  would  be  supplied  by  Italy,  stated  that 
ch  ••currency  unity  between  the  Free  Territory 
id  Italy  would  mean  the  absence  of  independence 
the  Free  Territory  in  relation  to  Italy,  its  eco- 
uic  dependence  on  Italy's  currency  policy  and 
his)  would  amount  to  a  relationship  of  an  ex- 
isive  character  between  the  Free  Territory  and 
ily."'  The  Yugoslav  Government  in  effect  ob- 
?ted  to  article  11.  However,  an  article  of  a  treaty 
unot  be  deleted  from  a  treaty  merely  because 
e  party  frowns  at  it.  The  article  remains  in  the 
?aty  and.  even  though  the  Yugoslav  Government 
s  in  its  own  zone  to  ignore  its  obligations 
der  that  article,  the  Allied  Military  Government 
tends  to  continue  to  act  in  accordance  with  this 
>aty  obligation.  Now.  in  order  to  support  their 
urges,  they  insist  that  lira  should  be  supplied  to 
?  Free  Territory,  but  in  a  way  which  would  not 
iolve  exclusive  association  with  Italy.  Appar- 
tly  the  Yugoslav  Government  is  still  opposed  to 
?  implementation  of  article  11. 
The  Yugoslav  Government  then  states  that  the 
lied  Military  Command  has  concluded  a  number 

treaties  with  Italy  which,  it  alleges,  "are  in 
nplete  contradiction"  to  the  Command's  obliga- 
n  "to  effectuate  the  supply  of  Italian  liras  to 
air  zone  in  such  a  way  that  the  economic  inde- 
ndence  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  will  not 
destroyed."  I  should  like  to  discuss  each  of  the 
reements  cited  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  and 
monstrate  to  you  that  they  are  in  direct  imple- 
ntation  of  the  obligations  of  the  instrument  for 
)  provisional  regime,  principally  article  11.  If 
?y  are  not  in  consonance  with  paragraph  4  of 
:icle  24  of  the  Permanent  Statute,  it  is  for  the 
oon  I  have  already  stated,  namely  that  article  11 
arly  supersedes  this  provision.  I  can  state  with- 
t  reservation,  moreover,  that  all  of  these  agree- 
nts  were  concluded  with  the  best  interests  of 
ieste  in  mind  and  with  the  objective  of  promot- 
es economic  recovery  and  well-being. 
Iff)  In  the  first  place,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
■  mentioned  an  agreement  dated  March  9,  1948, 
lich  concerns  the  supply  of  lira  currency  to  the 
ee  Territory.  They  state  that  by  virtue  of  this 
reement  "the  monetary  frontier  has  been  wiped 
t"  between  the  Free  Territory  and  Italy.  This 
irge  is  without  foundation  since  no  such  mone- 
y  frontier  has  ever  existed.  The  free  circula- 
n  of  Italian  lira  within  the  Free  Territory  and 
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between  the  Free  Territory  and  Italy  has  never 
been  impeded  and  article  11  of  annex  VII  in  effect 
provides  for  continuation  of  this  situation  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  independent  currency 
regime. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  cites  article  4  of  the 
agreement  of  March  9,  1948,  under  reference,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Trieste  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  "will  administer  the  Treasury  of  the  (U.S.- 
U.K.)  Zone."  In  the  context  of  the  Yugoslav  argu- 
ment this  statement  would  appear  to  imply  that 
the  Italian  Government  through  the  Trieste  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  to  exercise  control  or  at 
least  influence  on  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Free  Territory. 

Article  4  of  the  agreement  of  March  9  provides 
merely  as  follows : 

"The  amount  of  (lira)  notes  thus  supplied  will 
be  entered  by  the  Trieste  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  in  a  special  account  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mand of  the  zone.  The  operation  of  the  treasury 
cash  account  of  the  zone  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
Trieste  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  which  will  pro- 
vide special  accounting  showing  the  income  and 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  the 
zone." 

As  is  seen  from  this  provision,  the  Trieste  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy  exercises  no  function  other 
than  that  of  fiscal  agent  for  the  Allied  Military 
Command  and  is  concerned  merely  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  Command's  cash  account.  Decisions 
with  respect  to  budgetary  and  fiscal  policy  are  en- 
tirely within  the  competence  of  the  Allied  Military 
Command.  Naturally  there  must  be  consultation 
with  the  Italian  Government  on  matters  which 
relate  to  the  obligations  of  that  Government  under 
article  11. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  refers  to  article  5  of 
the  same  agreement  of  March  9  which  provides 
that  the  Allied  Command  will  apply  in  the  terri- 
tory under  its  jurisdiction  the  regulations  of  the 
Italian  Republic  concerning  monetary  circula- 
tion. If  the  Italian  Government  is  to  supply  the 
currency  needs  of  the  Free  Territory  and  if  the 
Italian  lira  is  to  circulate  there  freely,  clearly  the 
Free  Territory  must  apply  the  same  regulations 
and  safeguards  concerning  monetary  circulation 
as  are  applied  by  the  Italian  Government  within 
its  own  territory.  The  nature  of  these  safeguards 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  article 
5  of  the  agreement  of  March  9  : 

"In  particular  the  Command  of  the  zone  will 
adopt  all  necessary  measures  against  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  false  or  counterfeit 
notes  and  against  the  illicit  transfer  of  currency 
abroad." 

The  Yugoslav  Government  further  refers  to  that 
part  of  the  March  9  agreement  which  provides  that 
Allied  Military  Government  will  receive  amounts 
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of  lira  proportionate  to  currency  advances  from 
the  Bank  of  Italy  to  the  Italian  Government  and 
that  should  the  Italian  Government  return  any  part 
of  such  advance  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  the  Allied 
Military  Command  will  likewise  return  a  propor- 
tionate amount.  The  Yugoslav  Government 
charges  that  as  a  result  the  Free  Territory  is — 

"subjected  to  the  measures  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, by  which  it  increases  or  decreases  the  circula- 
tion of  notes,  in  accordance  with  its  own  estimates 
and  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  Italy,  without  any 
possibility  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  to 
protect  its  rights  in  any  way  whatsoever." 

The  currency  circulating  in  the  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  zone  of  Trieste  is  not  affected 
solely,  or  even  largely,  by  the  operation  of  the 
March  9  currency  agreement  to  which  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  attributes  such  consequences. 
This  is  only  the  first  of  three  agreements  signed  on 
March  9  between  the  Allied  Military  Command 
and  the  Italian  Government  which  together  pro- 
vide for  implementation  of  article  11  of  annex  VII 
of  the  treaty.  This  and  the  second  agreement  con- 
cern the  supply  of  lira  currency  to  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Command.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
needs  of  the  Free  Territory  for  lira  currency  are 
to  be  met  under  the  second  agreement.  Paragraph 
3  of  the  second  agreement  (known  as  the  agree- 
ment on  finance)  provides  that — 

"The  Command  of  the  zone  will  supply  to  the 
Italian  Government  the  requisite  data  about  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  zone.  On  the  basis 
of  an  estimate  compiled  in  conjunction  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Italian  Government,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Command  of  the  zone  will  agree 
(regarding)  the  amounts  to  be  supplied  every  six 
months  by  the  Italian  Government." 

The  determination  of  what  amount  of  lira  cur- 
rency will  be  put  into  circulation  in  Trieste  is  not 
a  matter  for  unilateral  Italian  determination. 
The  March  9  agreements  explicitly  provide  that 
this  decision  will  be  made  through  consultation 
between  the  Allied  Military  Command  and  the 
Italian  Government.  In  view  of  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  see  any  basis  for  the  charge 
that  it  represents  "in  a  monetary  regard  the  sub- 
mission and  incorporation  of  the  Free  Territory 
into  Italy." 

(b)  The  Yugoslav  Government  states  that  the 
second  currency  agreement,  the  agreement  on 
finance  of  March  9, 1948,  provides  "that  the  Italian 
Government  .  .  .  will  be  granted  complete 
control  of  its  (Trieste)  finances."  No  substantia- 
tion of  this  charge  can  be  found  when  one  ex- 
amines the  text  of  the  agreement  referred  to.  The 
agreement  provides  in  substance  that  Italy  will 
meet  the  lira  requirements  of  the  Allied  Military 
Command  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  zone 
will  be  determined  in  consultation  between  Trieste 
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and  the  Italian  Government.  The  Allied  MiliUj 
Command  has,  therefore,  every  opportunity  c 
support  in  such  discussions  the  interests  of  n 
zone  with  respect  to  its  economic  recovery  and  u 
well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  Moreover,  art  id  | 
of  the  reference  agreement  provides  that  if  i< 
Italian  Government  and  the  Command  of  the  z<  j 
do  not  reach  agreement  on  the  amount  of  the  f  ui  1 
to  be  advanced  the  latter  reserves  the  right  to  re  1 
the  question  to  the  Governments  of  the  Unii 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  Yugos  i 
Government's  statement  also  appears  to  imply  t)  l 
the  Italian  Government  has  control  over  the 
ternal  financial  and  budgetary  operations  wit! 
the  U.  S.-U.  K.  zone.  I  have  already  stated  tl  1 
no  such  arrangement  is  provided  for  in  any  agr 
ments,  nor  is  it  contemplated. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  further  charges  t)  1 
the  Allied  Military  Command  has  gone  far  beyc : 
its  mandate  in  imposing  on  the  future  gove 
ment  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  a  contr 
tual  obligation  the  final  amount  of  which  is  n 
determined  at  the  present  time  and  which  v. 
eventually  depend  only  on  the  agreement  betwc 
the  Anglo-American  part  of  the  Free  Territn 
of  Trieste  and  the  Italian  Government.    It  see : 
to  me  farfetched  to  charge  that  the  Allied  Milit;  \ 
Command,  acting  in  direct  fulfillment  of  its  ol 
gations  under  article  11  of  annex  VII  has  "go 
far  beyond  its  mandate."    In  implementation  : 
this  article,  under  present  circumstances,  inc 
pensable  to  the  continuation  of  economic  life 
the  Zone,  it  is  inevitable  that  an  obligation  is 
curred  and  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  determ  < 
now  its  final  amount.     The  parties  to  the  trea 
in  agreeing  to  article  11,  must  necessarily  hu 
contemplated  that  such  an  obligation  would  i 
incurred.    Naturally,  the  amount  of  currency  i 
vanced  depends  only  on  agreement  between  u 
Anglo-American  part  of  the  Free  Territory  a: 
the  Italian  Government;  what  other  authority 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  requirements  of  i 
Zone?     The  final  amount  of  the  obligation,  ! 
course,  will  only  be  determined  by  negotiat 
between  the  Italian  Government  and  the  gove 
ment  which  will  ultimately  administer  the  F< 
Territory  of  Trieste.    This  is  specified  in  artii 
5  of  the  agreement  under  consideration. 

I  believe  that  my  comments  on  these  two  agr  I 
ments  of  March  9  have  made  it  clear  that  rat]  1 
than  impeding  or  injuring  the  economic  devel* 
ment  of  the  Free  Territory  these  agreements  8 ' 
in  fact,  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  t" 
development.     The  Italian  Government  at  0 
siderable  burden  to  itself  is  currently  supplyin  ; 
sizable  portion  of  the  financial  requirements   i 
the  revival  of  industrial  and  commercial  activ) 
and  the  healthy  economic  functioning  of  the  B: 
ish-United  States  zone.    Naturally,  in  view  of  1 
Italian  contribution,  close  and  continual  consul 
tion  is  maintained  between  Italy  and  the  AH 
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mninand  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  Trieste 

quirements  and  the  use  of  the  funds  which  Italy 

contributing. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  referred  to  the 

inl  agreement  dated  March  9,  194S,  concerning 

■orision  by  Italy  of  foreign  exchange  and  a  series 

working  arrangements  concluded  in  final  form 
i  June  2t>,  which  the  Yugoslav  Government  has 
foiled  to  as  having  been  published  in  the  Italian 
'no  dated  May  <;.  which  implement  the  three 
jreements  of  March  !>.  charging  that  through 
irrangements  the  Allied  Military  Command 
is  handed  over  to  the  Italian  Government  control 

the  most  important  foreign  relations  of  the 
American  zone  and  accomplishing  the  de- 
ruction  of  the  independence  of  the  Zone  and  its- 
elusion  in  Italy.  In  the  first  place  I  turn  again 
article  11  of  annex  VII  as  the  obvious  basis  for 
e  third  agreement  of  March  9,  in  that  Italy  is 
quired  thereby  to  "supply  the  foreign  exchange 
ads  ...  of  the  Free  Territory  under  condi- 
>ns  no  less  favorable  than  those  applying  in 
;ily."  That  the  Italian  foreign  exchange  regu- 
tions  must  be  extended  to  the  United  States- 
uited  Kingdom  zone  of  Trieste  is  also  clear  if 
e  Italian  foreign  exchange  position  is  to  be 
operly  safeguarded  and  substantial  evasions  of 
alian  law  and  weakening  of  Italy's  international 
yments  position  is  to  be  avoided.  Further,  the 
tension  of  the  Italian  payments  and  commercial 
xeements  to  the  Free  Territory  is  a  necessary 
rollary  to  the  continuance  of  the  application  of 
;dian  foreign  exchange  regulations.  There  is 
» other  practicable  way  to  assure  that  residents  of 
•ieste  will  be  treated,  in  respect  to  foreign  ex- 
ange,  on  at  least  as  favorable  a  basis  as  similar 
Bmessmen  inside  Italy.  A  simple  analysis  of 
e  problem  of  allocating  foreign  exchange  to  im- 
•rters  within  Italy  and  within  Trieste  would  in- 
cate  why  this  is  so.  Until  the  Governor  has  set 
>  a  Trieste  currency,  an  independent  foreign  ex- 
ange  control  system,  an  independent  banking 
stem,  and  an  independent  customs  control  sys- 
m  the  only  practical  solution  is  to  continue  the 
•plication  of  the  Italian  trade  agreements  to 
rieste.  To  the  charge  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
rangement  with  Italy,  the  answer  is  that  of 
urse  it  is,  and  it  is  so  because  that  is  exactly  what 
U  contemplated  by  the  peace  treaty  during  the 
riod  until  the  Governor  could  set  up  his  own 
dependent  system. 

What  we  have  done  in  our  zone  is  merely  to 
rrv  out  the  program  contemplated  by  the  Trieste 
immission  of  Inquiry  and  the  Council  of  Foreign 
blisters.  The  Trieste  report  says  in  the  first 
iragraph  of  the  section  entitled  Foreign  Ex- 

uIt  is  recommended  that  the  Government  of  the 
ree  Territory  of  Trieste  establish  as  soon  as  pos- 
ble  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Free  Territory 
i  autonomous  foreign  exchange  control  system. 
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Pending  the  establishment  of  this  system  the  pres- 
ent regulations  should  remain  in  force." 

In  paragraph  7  of  this  same  section  it  is  recom- 
mended : 

"Pending  the  regulation  of  its  own  system,  the 
Free  Territory  should  utilize  the  present  system 
of  export  and  import  licensing." 

The  present  system  is  of  course  the  Italian 
system.  The  Yugoslav  Government  made  no 
comments  on  the  aforementioned  sections  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  beginning  of  their  paper  they  stated  that 
where  no  comments  were  made  they  agreed  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  report. 

The  retention  of  Trieste  within  the  Italian  cus- 
toms system  was  recognized  as  appropriate  for 
the  interim  period  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  the  second  of  their  decisions  made  in 
Moscow  on  April  22,  1947,  when  they  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and 
recommended  that  "until  a  new  customs  regime  is 
introduced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  the  present  regime  should  be  main- 
tained". As  the  Ministers  envisaged,  it  would  be 
for  the  Governor  and  Provisional  Council  of  Gov- 
ernment to  institute  a  new  customs  regime,  pre- 
sumably concurrently  with  the  setting  up  of 
separate  currency  and  foreign-exchange  regimes. 
The  repeated  Yugoslav  charges  of  subjugation  to 
Italy  have  no  more  validity  here  than  elsewhere. 

In  discussing  the  various  arrangements  with 
the  Italian  Government  to  which  the  Yugoslav 
Government  has  taken  exceptions,  I  trust  that  I 
have  demonstrated  that  they  involve  no  funda- 
mental or  lasting  infringement  on  Trieste's  inde- 
pendence since  they  only  give  effect  to  the  Pro- 
visional Instrument  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  apply  to  the 
present  interim  period.  The  March  9  agreements 
entail  an  exclusive  association  with  Italy  such  as 
is  required  for  the  full  implementation  of  article 
11  of  the  Instrument  for  the  Provisional  Regime 
or  for  the  observance  of  the  principle  of  article  2 
of  that  instrument  which  states  that  the  Governor, 
and  presumably  the  Allied  Commands  before  him, 
should  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  population 
and  its  well-being.  As  for  the  working  arrange- 
ments adopted  on  June  26,  these  set  forth  certain 
administrative  procedures  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
exchange  and  trade  which  must  logically  be  put 
into  effect  during  this  interim  period. 

Finally,  let  me  only  mention  in  passing  the 
ridiculous  Yugoslav  allegation  that,  by  conclud- 
ing a  postal  agreement  with  Italy  in  which  the 
Anglo-American  zone  establishes  uniform  postal 
rates  with  Italy,  the  Allied  Military  Command 
has  placed  their  zone  under  Italian  sovereignty. 
By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  such  an 
agreement  be  said  to  entail  the  loss  of  sovereignty  ? 
In  case  members  of  the  Council  should  wish  to 
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examine  this  lengthy  agreement,  copies  are  being 
forwarded  from  Trieste  by  airmail  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Security  Council  as  soon  as  they 
arrive. 

The  above  point-by-point  analysis  shows  how 
utterly  baseless  are  the  charges  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment has  leveled  against  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  this  Council  and  yet  on 
this  flimsiest  of  foundations  rests  their  charge  that 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
conspired  to  impose  on  the  Security  Council  the 
fait  accompli  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  zone  into  Italy.  We  flatly  reject  this 
charge. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  Council's  time 
and  have  perhaps  gone  into  greater  detail  than  is 
warranted  by  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government's  charges.  I  have  done  so  in 
order  that  the  members  of  the  Council  who  exam- 
ine the  matter  in  a  judicial  spirit  need  not  depend 
on  mere  assertions  but  may  see  for  themselves  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  made 
every  endeavor  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  provisions  of  the  Italian  treaty  pertaining  to 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  I  have  done  so 
also  because  I  think  that  the  Council  in  consider- 
ing its  general  obligation  toward  the  Free  Terri- 
tory may  desire  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  concerning  its  administration  of 
its  zone  of  the  Free  Territory  and  I  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  answers  which  the  Council  will 
receive  will  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  those 
which  I  have  given  to  the  charges  brought  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government  against  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican administration  in  Trieste. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  about  the  past  administra- 
tion of  the  British-United  States  zone.  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  to  the  Council  a  few  of  the 
very  many  legal  and  administrative  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Commander  of  the  combined 
British  and  United  States  forces  in  the  zone.  De- 
spite all  difficulties,  I  say  again,  my  Government 
is  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government  in  its  efforts  to  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  population  and  to  keep  alive  the  fragile 
economic  life  of  Trieste.  There  have  been  more 
than  technical  administrative  difficulties — there 
have  been  grave  financial  difficulties,  and  the  bur- 
den which  has  thus  far  been  borne  by  the  United 
States,  British,  and  Italian  Governments  has  been 
very  considerable  and  cannot  be  borne  indefinitely. 
A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Trieste  problem 
cannot  be  postponed  much  longer. 

During  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers'  discus- 
sion of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  the  United  States 
Government  insisted  that  the  entire  area  now  con- 
stituting the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  with  its 
overwhelmingly  Italian  population  must  remain 
Italian.  However,  when  after  many  weeks  and 
months  of  discussion  of  this  problem  it  became  ap- 
parent that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  the 
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adoption  of  such  a  solution  and  for  the  sake  il 
unanimity  and  in  the  interest  of  the  re  establki 

ment  of  peace  with  Italy,  the  United  States  agraj 
to  the  creation  of  a  Free  Territory  of  Trie 
spite  the  political  and  economic  instability  thi 
was  almost  foredoomed  to  be  its  future.  Agre 
ment  was  given  reluctantly  and  the  settlement  m 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Government  in  tl 
clear  understanding  that  the  successful  impleme) 
tation  of  the  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a  tru 
independent  Free  Territory  was  wholly  depenc 
ent  upon  the  full  and  faithful  cooperation  of  a 
of  the  powers  concerned  and  most  particularly  c 
the  part  of  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Italia 
Government  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its  obligatioi 
and  has  already  contributed,  at  measurable  sacr 
fice  to  its  own  economy,  to  the  maintenance  of  tl 
economy  of  the  British-United  States  zone.  Tl 
Yugoslav  Government  on  the  other  hand  has  n( 
only  shown  no  evidence  of  good  will  or  cooper: 
tion  but  has  made  every  effort,  including  an  ope 
attempt,  to  violate  forcefully  the  territory  un<k 
British-United  States  administration;  to  subvei 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  treaty ;  to  incorp* 
rate  the  Yugoslav  zone  directly  into  Yugoslavi; 
submitting  the  population  to  an  alien  and  total 
tarian  system;  and  to  foment  discord  and  unre; 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  in  the  British 
United  States  zone.  _  For  these  reasons  the  Unite 
States  Government  joined  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in  a  joint  state 
ment  on  March  20, 1948,  proposing  that  the  powei 
concerned  negotiate  the  necessary  revision  of  th 
Italian  treaty  to  set  aside  the  now  proven  unwori 
able  settlement  envisioned  in  the  treaty  and  ai 
range  for  the  return  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Fre 
Territory  of  Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty.  Thi 
is  the  settlement  which  the  United  States  urge 
at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  for  it  i 
the  settlement  which  my  Government  is  convince 
most  nearly  meets  the  desires  and  aspirations  o 
the  people  of  the  territory  and  which  will  hoi 
out  the  best  hope  for  ultimately  providing  the  basi 
for  lasting  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  achieving  th 
necessary  revision  of  the  treaty  the  United  State.' 
British,  and  French  Governments  have  invited  th 
Soviet  Government,  as  the  fourth  member  of  th 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  drafted  th 
treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  and  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  as  the  government  which  would  regain  sot 
ereignty  over  the  territory,  to  agree  to  negotiate 
protocol  to  effect  the  necessary  revision.  The  Ital 
ian  Government  agreed  immediately  to  the  pro 
posal.  In  concert  with  the  United  Kingdom,  th 
French,  and  the  Soviet  Governments,  it  is  hope< 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  establish  a  procedur 
to  make  further  progress  in  implementation  of  th 
March  20  proposal.  The  United  States  believe 
that  this  is  the  appropriate  procedure  within  th 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Charter  to  bring  about 
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nee  in  an  unsatisfactory  treaty.    It  is  the  pro- 
ne ( i  f  peaceful  negotiation.    The  United  States 
1  not  accept  or  act  upon  the  theory  which  seems 
aspire  some  other  governments  that  if  they  do 
like  a  treaty  they  may  disregard  it  and  violate 
The  United  States  while  urging  a  change  in  the 
nty  meanwhile  regards  it  as  binding.    For  as 
g  is  the  United  States  Government  shares  in 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Free 
ritory  of  Trieste,  I  can,  without  qualification 
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of  any  kind,  assure  the  Security  Council  that  my 
Government  will  continue  to  adhere  to  all  of  its 
obligations  under  the  existing  treaty  and  that  it 
will  give  its  complete  cooperation  to  the  Council 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Council's  responsibilities 
for  the  assurance  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Territory,  the  protection  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  and  security  in  the  entire  Free 
Territory. 


NOTE  OF  JULY  28,  1948,  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
CONCERNING  THE  FREE  TERRITORY  OF  TRIESTE  * 


he  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
oslavia  has  the  honour  to  draw  the  following  to  the 
nt  ion  of  the  Security  Council,  which,  in  accordance 
i  Article  21,  paragraph  1,  and  Article  2,  Annex  VI  of 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  assures  the  territorial 
gxity  and  independence  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
ste. 

ie  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
aslavia  has  addressed  several  notes  to  the  Govern- 
ts  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
jdom  relative  to  consistent  acts  of  violations  of  the 
ses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  regarding  the 
•  Territory  of  Trieste  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Military 
niand.  respectively  on  the  part  of  the  American  and 
ish  Governments.  The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Ue's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  duly  informed  the  Se- 
ty  Council  of  one  of  these  notes,  dated  April  12,  1948, 
4073.".  which  it  had  addressed  to  the  Governments 
le  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.4 
om  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  afore- 
tioned  notes,  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Military  Com- 
d  to  infringe  on  the  independence  of  the  Free  Terri- 
of  Trieste  has  become  quite  clear.  In  the  recent 
)d.  the  Allied  Military  Command  undertook  measures 
h  were  a  further  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
:h  placed  the  independence  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
ste  in  jeopardy. 

I. 

Article  21  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Allied  and 
*iated  Powers,  as  well  as  Italy,  recognized  the  in- 
ndence  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  This  in- 
ndence  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  was  placed 
■r  the  assurance  of  the  Security  Council. 

accordance  with  Article  24,  paragraph  4,  Annex  VI 
le  Treaty  of  Peace,  economic  union  or  associations  of 
xclusive  character  with  any  State  are  incompatible 

the  status  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  This 
ision  of  the  Permanent  Statute  can  and,  therefore, 
ccordance  with  Article  2,  Annex  VII,  of  the  Treaty 
eace,  must  be  applied  during  the  Provisional  Regime 
ell. 

lis  is  also  stated  in  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of 
ign  Ministers  in  Moscow,  dated  April  22, 1947.  There- 
Ms  explicitly  stressed  that  in  the  solution  of  the 
tions  of  the  budget,  balance  of  payments,  currency, 
>ms  and  other  financial  and  economic  questions  con- 
ing the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  the  economic  in- 
ndence  of  the  Free  Territory  should  be  provided  for 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Permanent  Stat- 
particularly  paragraph  4  of  Article  24  of  the  Perma- 
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nent  Statute— all  this  being  applicable  also  for  the  period 
of  the  validity  of  the  instrument  for  the  Provisional 
Regime  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

In  accordance  with  Article  11,  Annex  VII  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  the  Italian  lira  shall  continue  to  be  the  legal 
tender  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  pending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  currency  regime.  Italy  is  there- 
by obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Allied  Military 
Command,  as  well  as  with  the  Military  Administration 
of  the  Yugoslav  Army,  which  would  insure  the  supply  of 
liras  and  foreign  currencies  to  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  and  which  would  not  violate  the  conditions  in 
Article  21  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Article  24,  para- 
graph 4,  of  the  Permanent  Statute,  to  which  Italy  is  also 
bound.  Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a 
treaty  obligation  for  the  Allied  Military  Command  as 
well  as  for  Italy,  to  effectuate  the  supply  of  Italian  liras 
to  their  zone  in  such  a  way  that  the  economic  inde- 
pendence oft  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  will  not  be 
destroyed. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Allied  Military  Command  has  con- 
cluded a  number  of  treaties  with  Italy,  which  are  in 
complete  contradiction  to  this  obligation,  and  which  have 
as  a  final  effect  the  economic  incorporation  of  Trieste  into 
Italy. 

These  treaties  are  the  following : 

1.  An  agreement  dated  March  9,  1948  between  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  and  the  Allied  Military  Command  con- 
cerning the  regulation  of  certain  financial  questions 
arising  from  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The 
first  article  of  this  agreement  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Italian  Government  and  the  Command  of  the  Zone 
undertake  to  place  no  restrictions  on  the  free  movement 
of  bank  notes  and  notes  of  the  Italian  State  between  their 
respective  territories  in  order  that  the  requirements  for 
economic  activities  may  continue  to  be  provided  through 
the  normal  financial  channels." 

Thus,  the  monetary  frontier  has  been  wiped  out ;  and, 
other  articles  of  the  same  agreement  further  put  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste,  with  regard  to  monetary  problems, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  According  to  Article  2  of 
this  agreement,  each  time  the  Italian  Treasury  has  been 
allocated  an  effective  supply  of  currency,  the  Allied  Mili- 

a  Contained  in  U.N.  doc.  S/927,  July  28, 1948 
4  U.N.  doc.  S/944,  Aug.  4, 1948. 
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tary  Command  will  similarly  be  granted  an  amount 
equivalent  to  0.65%  of  these  means,  which  operation  will 
be  transacted  by  the  Trieste  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
which,  according  to  Article  4  of  this  agreement,  will  ad- 
minister the  Treasury  of  the  Zone.  Should  the  Italian 
Treasury  return  any  part  of  these  means  to  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  the  Allied  Military  Command  is  therewith  obliged 
to  return  the  proportionate  amount. 

The  first  sentence  of  Article  5  of  the  agreement  reads : 

"The  Command  of  the  Zone  will  apply  in  the  Territory 
under  its  jurisdiction  all  regulations  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public concerning  monetary  circulation  and  will  avoid 
taking  any  contrary  measures." 

Thus,  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is  subjected  to  the 
measures  of  the  Italian  Government,  by  which  it  increases 
or  decreases  the  circulation  of  notes,  in  accordance  with 
its  own  estimates  and  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  Italy, 
without  any  possibility  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
to  protect  its  rights  in  any  way  whatsoever  and  without 
any  obligation  to  issue  advance  information  regarding 
such  measures  to  the  Allied  Military  Command. 

Moreover,  the  Allied  Military  Command  is  obliged  on 
the  basis  of  this  agreement  to  directly  apply  the  Italian 
regulations  regarding  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  Al- 
lied Zone.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  more  than  a  monetary 
union :  This  represents  in  a  monetary  regard  the  submis- 
sion and  incorporation  of  part  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  into  Italy — and  the  destruction  of  the  economic 
independence  of  the  Allied  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste. 

2.  An  agreement  on  finance,  also  dated  March  9,  1948, 
provides  that  Italy  will  finance  the  administration  of  the 
Zone,  and  that  the  Italian  Government  thereby  will  be 
granted  complete  control  of  its  finances.  It  is  clear  that 
the  aim  of  this  agreement  is  not  merely  to  subject  tem- 
porarily the  Allied  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
to  Italy,  but  by  implicating  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
in  a  debtor  relationship  with  Italy,  to  prevent  in  advance 
its  economic,  and,  consequently,  its  political  independence. 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  serious  violations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Command  has  gone  far  beyond  its  mandate  by  im- 
posing on  the  future  government  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  a  contractual  obligation,  the  final  amount  of 
which  is  not  determined  at  the  present  time  and  which 
will  eventually  depend  only  on  the  agreement  between  the 
Anglo-American  part  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  and 
the  Italian  Government. 

3.  An  agreement  on  the  provision  of  foreign  exchange 
for  the  Zone,  also  dated  March  9,  1948,  completes  this 
work.    Article  2,  paragraph  1,  of  this  agreement  reads: 

"The  Italian  Government  and  the  Command  of  the  Zone 
recognize  that  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
11,  Annex  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  must  involve  the 
application  to  the  Zone  as  heretofore  of  the  Italian  ex- 
change control  regulations.  The  Italian  Government  shall 
receive  current  foreign  exchange  earnings  accruing  to  the 
Command  of  the  Zone  under  the  exchange  regulations  in 
force." 

Hence,  the  Anglo-American  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  is  completely  subordinate  to  Italy  in  regard  te 
foreign  trade  as  well. 

"Informazioni  per  il  commercio  estero — Bollettino  set- 
timanale  dell'  Istituto  Nazionale  per  il  commercio  estero" 
dated  May  6,  1948,  has  issued  the  agreement  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Allied  Military  Command, 
with  respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreements  made  on 
March  9, 1948,  which,  in  its  second  paragraph  asserts  that, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  March  9,  1948,  all  existing 
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trade  and  payment  agreements  beween   Italy  and  < 
nations  are  considered  extended  to  th<-  Zone  ■■    wetL 

In  fact,  the  Al!i<-<1  Military  Command  has  ft 
over  to  the  Italian  Government  control  of  the  meij 
portanl    foreign   relations  of   the  Anglo-American  2 
This  constitutes  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  I 
task  of  the  mandate,  as  entrusted  to  the  Allied  Mill 
Command  in  Artiele  1,  Annex  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Pea 
to  protect   the  Independence  and   Integrity  of  the 
Territory  of  Trieste.     The  destruction  of  the  indepeW 
and  the  Inclusion  of  the  Anglo-American  Zone  into  I 
in  the  provisions  of  the  cited  article  of  the  agreemej 
May  0,  1948,  have  also  been  formally  accomplished,  d 
Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  through  the  Min 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  inform  all  states  with  which 
has  trade  and  payment  treaties  of  its  agreement  of  M 
9,  1948,  which   renders  all  existing  agreements  bet 
Italy  and  other  nations  effective  for  this  Zone  as 
The  violation  is  an  open  one. 

Article  3  of  the  agreement  of  May  6,  1948  provides 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Allied  Mil 
Command  will  reconvene  immediately  after  their  respe 
governments  have  had  the  opportunity  to  revise  their 
gations  within  the  framework  of  "The  Economic  Coo 
tion  Act",  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  exact  pos 
for  the  Zone  in  relation  to  Italy's  trade  and  fina 
treaties.  In  the  meantime,  the  Allied  Military  Comi 
of  the  Zone  has  no  intention  of  initiating  negotiatio: 
a  financial  character  with  any  other  state  in  Europe 
to  date  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  has  conclude 
commercial  treaty  with  any  state. 

In  this  way,  the  text  itself  stresses  the  exclusive  < 
acter  of  the  relation  to  Italy.  Article  24,  paragrai 
Annex  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  express!* 
hibits  associations  of  an  exclusive  character ;  but 
agreement  of  May  6,  1948  goes  even  further,  because 
tablished  not  only  an  association  but  also  a  subjuga 
The  other  provisions  are  nothing  more  than  the  lo 
consequence  of  this  alienation  of  the  independence  o 
Anglo-American  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Tr 
According  to  Article  1  of  this  agreement,  circular  let 
bulletins  and  in  general  all  written  instructions  ol 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  will  be  applied  to  the  2 
and,  as  is  indicated  in  Article  4,  the  Trieste  Custom  E 
will  be  included  in  the  customs  system  of  Italy.  '- 
the  entire  Zone  is  encompassed  in  the  customs  syste 
Italy. 

On  April  24,  1948,  the  Italian  Department  of  Curre 
(Direzione  Generate  Volute)  issued  an  announce 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Between  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  and  Italy  .* 
is  no  customs  barrier  and  therefore  no  obstacle  exist  :o 
the  exchange  of  goods  between  Trieste  and  Italy,  wit  h 
exception  of  those  essential  to  this  territory  and  whic  h 
Allied  Military  Command  will  not  allow  for  import  it 
the  Republic. 

"The  Custom  House  in  Trieste  is  to  all  practical  at 
poses  considered  equal  for  both  export  and  import  tc  n 
Italian  custom  house,  with  the  reservation  that  the  J  e 
Military  Command  issues  permits  exclusively,  fori 
Custom  House  in  Trieste,  to  business  firms  which  ir 
members  of  the  Trieste  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bu  h 
permits,  if  the  competent  Italian  authorities  agree,  * 
be  valid  for  any  other  Italian  custom  house." 

Paragraphs  5  and  6  of  the  agreement  of  May  6,  M 
disclose  that  the  Anglo-American  Zone  in  Trieste,  a  .a 
as  the  import  of  goods  is  concerned,  is  completed  i< 
pendent  on  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  as  hi 
ministry  must  approve  all  special  purchases  ab« 
Paragraph  7  points  out  the  obligation  of  the  Allied  it 
tary  Command  to  issue  import  and  export  permits,  i) 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Italian  representati  i 
Trieste.    In  paragraphs  8  and  9,  the  Italian  regulatio  I 
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r.ird  to  "exports  without  the  obligation  to  cede  the 
nfency"  (  esportazioni  senza  obbliyo  di  cessione  di  valuta) 
ii  in  regard  to  "imports  franco  currency"  (importazioni 

valuta)  are  extended  to  the  Anglo-American  Zone 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste.     In  paragraph  11,  the 

American  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
u[imes  the  obligation  to  liquidate  all  special  accounts 

Bank  of  Italy  in  Trieste,  which  presumably  are  in 
Jiradiction  to  the  trade  treaty  between  the  Federal 
's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  Italy. 
In  addition  to  the  above  agreement,  the  Allied  Mili- 

mmand  concluded  a  postal  agreement  with  Italy 
ijwhich  the  Anglo-American  Zone,  in  establishing  uni- 
!(U  Dostal  rates  with  Italy,  is  placed  under  Italian 
icreignty.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  Anglo- 
\  >rlcan  Zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  does  not 
wesent  for  Italy  a  territory  of  transit  and  is  represented 

■lations  with  foreign  countries  by  Italy,  who  reg- 
ii  es  accounts  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

The  incorporation  of  Trieste  into  Italy  is  being  real- 
i  not  only  by  agreements  as  those  cited  above,  but  also 
nthe  day-to-day  administrative  decisions  of  the  Allied 
l  tary  Command  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

the  Allied  Military  Command  recently  proclaimed 
fie  2nd,  i.e.  the  day  celebrating  the  founding  of  the 
t  an  Republic,  as  an  official  holiday  of  the  Free  Terri- 
er of  Trieste.  The  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  interest  of 
uness  people  in  Trieste  was  initiated  by  the  Commis- 
i  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Allied  Mili- 
b  Command  places  in  responsible  positions  of  its  ad- 
astration  representatives  of  that  minority  of  the 
«jlation  of  the  Anglo-American  Zone  which  openly 
a>urs  the  liquidation  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
bincorporation  of  Trieste  within  Italy. 

II. 

he  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
'  oslavia  cannot  help  but  associate  these  violations  of 
t  independence  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  with  the 
••■ly-known  proposal  of  the  three  powers  to  incorporate 
t  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  into  Italy  and  it  perceives 
»hese  violations  the  plan  of  the  Governments  of  the 
I  ted  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  im- 
<•  on  the  Security  Council,  as  well  as  on  the  states  which 
i;ed  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy,  the  "fait  accompli"  of 
t  incorporation  of  the  Anglo-American  Zone  of  the  Free 
yitory  of  Trieste  into  Italy. 

he  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
oslavia,  as  a  co-signer  of  the  Treaty  with  Italy,  as  an 
itiinistrator  of  that  part  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
i  -listed  to  it,  as  a  directly  interested  party,  brings  these 
i  a  before  the  Security  Council  and  has  the  honour  to 
rhe  Security  Council,  as  the  appointed  guardian  of 
1  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
'  ste : 

o  declare  the  above-mentioned  agreements  violations  of 
tj»  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  which 
« ain  to  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste ; 

"undertake  the  measures  it  considers  necessary  and 
i 'dent  for  nullifying  the  respective  agreements  con- 
led  between  the  Anglo-American  Zone  and  the  Republic 
lraly.  because  by  these  agreements  a  situation  is  created 
•  ly  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
l  security;  and, 

sure  the  respect  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 

>s  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  their  inter- 
'  anal  obligations,  thus  guaranteeing  the  independence 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

Beogkad,  July  28,  1948 
1  ■■■  Mr.  Dmitri  Z.  Mantttlsky 

inister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  United  Nations 
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Authorization  of  Loan  for  U.N.  Headquarters 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  11] 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  signed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  authorizing  an  in- 
terest-free loan  of  $65,000,000  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  construction  of  its  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  resolution  provides  for  an  immediate 
advance  of  $25,000,000  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation ;  this  will  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  start  construction  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  Congress  has  now 
completed  action  on  this  important  measure. 

At  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  October  22, 1946,  in  New  York, 
I  said : 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  party,  support  the  United 
Nations. 

"They  are  resolved  that  the  United  States,  to  the 
full  limit  of  its  strength,  shall  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  loan  demonstrates  our  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  and  expresses  the  welcome 
which  that  organization  finds  within  our  country. 
Moreover,  it  is  another  example  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  in  behalf  of  our  national 
policy  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  security  for  which 
it  stands. 


Policy  on  Disclosing  Files  on  Representatives 
of  International  Groups 

Letter  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Senator 
Revercomb  1 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

August  7, 1948 
My  dear  Senator:  I  have  read  your  letter  of 
August  5  asking  the  Department  to  produce  or 
make  accessible  the  files  which  are  in  its  custody 
"relating  to  persons  who  have  been  admitted  into 
the  United  States  of  America  as  affiliates  of  or  ac- 
credited to  either  the  United  Nations  or  Unrra, 
or  other  international  organizations". 

The  visa  files  which  you  have  requested,  and 
related  files,  contain  investigative  material  pro- 
vided to  the  Department  by  other  agencies  of  the 
government.  Section  161  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  USC  22)  authorizes  the  head  of  each  Depart- 
ment to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  custody,  use, 

'Mr.  Revercomb  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
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and  preservation  of  Departmental  records  and 
papers.  The  investigative  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment have  advised  the  Department  of  State  that 
their  investigative  reports,  which  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Department,  may  not  be  disclosed 
without  specific  prior  approval  by  them. 

Much  material  in  the  files  has  been  obtained  by 
our  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  abroad 
from  confidential  sources  which  must  be  protected. 
Disclosure  of  this  material,  and  its  sources,  would 
hamper  the  work  of  the  missions  abroad.  It  would 
also,  in  certain  cases,  place  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation in  personal  jeopardy. 

Furthermore,  disclosure  of  the  files  would  em- 
barrass the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Material  in  the  files  relates  to 
confidential  negotiations  with  other  governments, 
disclosure  of  which  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  must,  therefore,  respectfully  refuse  to  produce 
the  files  which  you  have  requested,  or  to  permit 
access  to  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 


^33T 


Resignation  of  Ray  Atherton 
as  Ambassador  to  Canada  and 
Appointment  to  General  Assembly 

The  President  on  August  6  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ray  Atherton  as  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Canada  and  appointed  him  an  Alternate 
Delegate,  U.S.  Delegation,  to  the  forthcoming 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  Paris.1 

Mr.  Atherton  was  named  Minister  to  Canada 
on  July  8, 1943,  and  became  the  first  United  States 


1  For  texts  of  the  President's  and  Mr.  Atherton's  letters 
see  White  House  press  release  of  Aug.  6,  1948. 

2  [U.N.  doc.  A/579,  July  20,  1948.] 

3  For  the  first  report,  see  Special  Supplement  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Official  Records,  first  year  (republi- 
cation of  documents  AEC/18/Rev.  1  and  AEC/18/Rev.  1/ 
Corr.  1)  [Department  of  State  publication  2737]. 

For  the  second  report,  see  Special  Supplement  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Official  Records,  second  year  (repub- 
lication of  document  S/557)  [Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 29321. 

For  the  third  report,  see  documents  AEC/31,  ABC/31/ 
Corr.  1,  AEC/31/Corr.  2,  AEC/31/Add.  1,  AEC/31/Add. 
1/Corr.  1  and  AEC/31/Add.  2  [Department  of  State 
publication  3179]. 

4  Documents  S/PV.318,  S/PV.321  and  S/PV.325. 

6  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Ambassador  when  the  Legation  wa  <1  iM 

Embassy  on  November  )'■>.  L943.  Mr.  Athertl 
long  mission  in  Canada  lias  been  marked  by  vcM 
notable  contributions  which  have  played  an] 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  close! 
operative  relationship  now  existing  between! 
two  countries. 


Transmittal  of  Reports  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  -' 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General 

The  Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  dl 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  General! 
sembly  to  the  following  resolution  adopted  byl 
Security  Council  at  its  three  hundred  and  twel 
fifth  meeting  held  on  22  June  1948 : 

"The  Security  Council, 

"Having  received  and  examined  the  first,  sec  k 
and  third  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Atcl 
Energy  Commission, 

"Directs  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Member  natl 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  first,  second  and  tli 
reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. » 
gether  with  the  record  of  the  deliberations  of  m 
Security  Council  on  this  subject,  as  a  matte)! 
special  concern." 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  inn 
resolution,  the  Secretary -General  transmits  to  w 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  the  three  & 
ports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission3  i 
the  verbatim  records  of  the  three  hundred  I 
eighteenth,  three  hundred  and  twenty-first  u 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  meetings  of  it 
Security  Council.4 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography5 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Official  Records,  Third  Tear.  No.  1.  Fifteenth  meetii  i 
May  1948.    23  pp.    printed.    25(f. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Addendum  to  the  Interim  Report  to  the  Economic  id 
Social  Council  on  Teaching  of  the  Purposes  and  I  n- 
ciples,  the  Structure  and  the  Activities  of  the  Ur  I 
Nations  in  the  Schools  of  Member  States  Under  B  o- 
lution  137  (II)  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Urnl 
Nations.    E/837/Add.l,  July  1,  1948.    30  pp.  minn 

Report  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Economic  Commis  «n 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  E/839,  July  1,  1948. 1 
pp.  mimeo. 

Rapporteur's  Report  on  the  First  Session  of  the  Econ(  ic 
Commission  for  Latin  America.  E/840,  July  9,  1 1 
57  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  Programme  Co-ora- 
tion, Facilities  and  Liaison  Arrangements  with  e 
cialized  Agencies.    E/842,  July  9,  1948.    8  pp.  mil  o. 

Department  of  State  Bull « 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


estine 

l)v  Security  Council  acted  quickly  on  August 

0  bolster  the  Palestine  truce  after  Count  Berna- 
te,  the  U.N.  mediator,  had  cabled  that  the  situa- 
i  was  "getting  out  of  hand". 

adopting  a  resolution  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
ited  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  France,2 
Council  warned  both  Jews  and  Arabs  that  they 
st  control  dissidents  among  them  and  punish 
ce  violators.  Neither  may  violate  the  truce  on 
ground  of  reprisal,  nor  may  they  gain  advan- 
e  politically  or  militarily  through  truce  viola- 
1. 

'he  tense  situation  in  Palestine  was  heightened 
?ntly  by  the  destruction  of  the  Latrun  water 
rips,  upon  which  Jerusalem  had  counted  for 
reased  water  supplies.  This  situation  was  dis- 
ced in  the  Council  on  August  13  and  was  fol- 
ed  on  August  18  with  a  statement  by  the  United 
tes  Delegate,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  that  "no  one  of 
states  concerned,  no  group  of  the  states  con- 
led,  can  terminate  the  truce." 
It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  the 
B8  can  be  terminated  only  by  the  Security  Coun- 

1  he  maintained,  contending  that  the  Security 
incil  on  July  15  decided  that  "the  truce  shail 
lain  in  effect  until  the  future  situation  in  Pai- 
ne is  adjusted  by  peaceful  means." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  which 
lid  incline  the  Security  Council  to  revoke  or 
iify  that  resolution  unless  it  should  be  neces- 
f  to  order  measures  under  chapter  VII  against 

party  which  repudiates  the  truce  and  resorts 
rar."  he  said. 

)ther  Palestine  developments : 
.  Ambassador  Austin  on  August  16  forwarded 
Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  a  summary  of 
given  by  the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
refugees.  It  disclosed  that  from  March  31, 
6,  through  April  30,  1948,  U.S.  visas  were 
m  to  34,365  refugees,  of  whom  22,747  were 
3.  The  United  States  has  acted  to  achieve  acti- 
ion  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 

contributes  $71,000,000  a  year  or  45.7  percent 
ts  budget. 

he  United  States  Government  is  "seriously 
"med"  at  the  "desperate  plight  of  many  Arab 
lgees.  Austin  said.  He  cited  clothing,  medi- 
cs, and  other  relief  furnished  by  voluntary 
neies  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  direct  ap- 

I  from  the  mediator  for  additional  supplies 

II  be  met  with  the  traditional  American  gen- 
rity  toward  those  in  need." 

•  The  International  Children's  Emergency 
id  announced  that  the  first  shipment  of  sup- 
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plies,  ranging  from  dried  milk  to  DDT,  for  Near 
East  refugees  will  leave  the  United  States  by  ship 
August  24.  They  are  part  of  a  $411,000  two-month 
emergency  program. 

3.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  announced  that 
the  United  States  will  furnish  125  additional  ob- 
servers for  Palestine  as  requested  by  the  mediator, 
bringing  total  American  observer  strength  to  250. 

4.  President  Truman  told  a  press  conference 
that  no  American  troops,  as  such,  will  be  sent  to 
Palestine,  but  if  the  United  Nations  orders  a  police 
force  to  Palestine,  in  which  other  nations  take 
part,  the  United  States  will  furnish  its  share. 

Trieste 

Security  Council  rejection  on  August  19  of 
Yugoslav  accusations  concerning  Trieste  ended 
discussion  of  this  problem.  Only  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Ukraine  voted  for  the  resolution,  which 
sought  to  nullify  certain  agreements  between  the 
U.S. -U.K.  zone  of  Trieste  and  Italy  on  the  ground 
that  they  violate  the  Italian  peace  treaty.  The 
other  nine  members  abstained. 

A  Ukraine  proposal  designed  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  a  governor  for  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  also  was  voted  down  4  to  0  with 
6  abstentions. 

U.N.  Headquarters  Construction 

The  first  $25,000,000  of  the  authorized  $65,000,- 
000  headquarters-construction  loan  will  be  avail- 
able early  in  the  week  of  August  23,  Warren  R. 
Austin,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, informed  the  United  Nations  on  August  17. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Austin  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Headquarters  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, where  plans  were  approved  for  beginning 
excavation  work  during  September.  Mr.  Austin 
said : 

".  .  .  the  progress  in  obtaining  funds  for  this 
great  project  has  been  matched  by  progress  in  the 
plans  for  construction.  The  site  is  practically 
cleared,  and  excavation  for  the  foundation  can 
begin  within  a  few  weeks.  The  cooperation  of  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable contribution  to  the  rapid  and  coordinated 
advancement  of  the  planning  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wallace  Harrison." 


'After  this  issue  the  Bulletin  will  discontinue  this 
weekly  feature  until  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Paris  on  Sept.  21, 1948. 

2  The  text  of  the  resolution  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  29,  1948. 
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Balkan  Commission  Reports 

The  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 
reported  on  August  20  that  aid  received  from 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  by  the  Greek 
guerrillas,  if  continued,  constitutes  a  threat  to 
international  peace  demanding  continued  vigi- 
lance by  the  United  Nations.8 

Formal  conclusions  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  by  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  October  21, 1947,  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

"It  appears  to  the  Special  Committee  that  the 
Greek  guerrillas  have  received  aid  and  assistance 
from  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia ;  that  they 
have  been  furnished  with  war  material  and  other 
supplies  from  those  countries ;  that  they  have  been 
allowed  to  use  the  territories  of  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  for  tactical  operations;  and  that 
after  rest  or  medical  treatment  in  the  territories 
of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  their  return 
to  Greece  has  been  facilitated.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee further  finds  that  moral  support  has  been 
given  to  the  guerrillas  through  government-con- 
trolled radio  stations,  the  existence  of  the  broad- 
casting station  of  the  Greek  guerrillas  on  Yugo- 
slav soil,  and  the  systematic  organisation  of  aid 
committees.  This  assistance  has  been  on  such  a 
scale  that  the  Special  Committee  has  concluded 
that  it  has  been  given  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

"So  long  as  events  along  the  northern  borders 
of  Greece  show  that  support  is  being  given  to  the 
Greek  guerrillas  from  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia,  the  Special  Committee  is  convinced 
that  a  threat  to  the  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Greece  will  exist,  and  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  Balkans  will  be 
endangered." 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
is  as  follows : 

"As  long  as  the  present  disturbed  conditions 
along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  continue, 
it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Special  Committee, 
essential  that  the  functions  of  exercising  vigilance 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia  and  Greece  and  of  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  existing 
tension  and  difficulties  remain  entrusted  to  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations." 


3  The  report  will  be  printed  together  with  an  introduc- 
tory article  in  Documents  and  State  Papers  for  September 
1948. 


The  action  of  the  Committee  was  unanimcjj 
approved  by  the,  nine  member  countries  whim 
tively  participated  in  the  work,  excepl  that.H 
tralia  entered  a  reservation  to  the  scope  of  aut» 
it  y  given  to  observer  teams  along  the  Greek  b<M 
Other  members  of  the  Commit  tee  were  Bill 
China,  France,  Mexico,  the  .Net  herlands,  Paki:« 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Stfl 
Seats  were  held  open  for  Poland  and  the  S«B 
Union  but  were  never  occupied. 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  was  the  United  S  e 
Representative  on  the  Committee.  Mr.  Geral  1 
Drew  was  Deputy  Representative. 

Ceylon  Membership  Vetoed 

The  Soviet  Union  on  August  18  vetoed  the  a]  ft 
cation  of  Ceylon  for  membership  in  the  Uib 
Nations.  This  action  in  the  Security  Council  I 
vents  the  General  Assembly  from  acting  onto 
application  when  it  convenes  next  month. 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  for  the  Url 
States,  was  one  of  several  of  the  Security  Coil 
members  who  spoke  in  favor  of  Ceylon. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  plana 
to  adjourn  its  seventh  session  in  Geneva  on  Aul 
25.  Its  main  decision  was  to  forego  coraml 
consideration  of  three  major  subjects — the  \M 
of  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  k 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  and  the  gencl 
convention — to  discuss  these  matters  in  pleijl 
session  and  then  to  transmit  them  to  the  Gerl 
Assembly  without  recommendation. 

The  Council  also  dropped  five  items  frontfc 
agenda,  including  the  question  of  establishinji 
Economic  Committee  for  the  Middle  East  anc  b 
appointment  of  an  Economic  Board  for  Palee» 
as  envisioned  under  the  Palestine  partition  res  u- 
tion. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  membership  in  the  ~.m 
nomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  if 
concluded  with  adoption  of  an  Australian  mo- 
tion deciding:  that  no  action  was  needed  at  this* 
sion  of  the  Council. 

Major  debate  in  plenary  session  centered  arcMJ 
the  report  of  the  International  Labor  Orgar;a- 
tion,  with  the  Soviet  Delegate  attacking  its  re-rc 
and  offering  a  resolution  to  increase  labor  re"6- 
sentation  within  the  organization.  "Wild 
Thorp,  the  U.S.  Delegate,  counterattacked  witB 
historical  analysis  disproving  Marxist  theos 
He  explained  the  safeguards  of  free  labor  inhf 
United  States  and  expressed  a  hope  that  theu 
would  show  more  concern  for  the  worker  in  en- 
tries where  the  only  employer  is  the  governn  it, 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


lor's  Role  in  the  European  Recovery  Program 

BY  PAUL  H.  NITZEi 


Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


o  policy  of  the  United  States,  within  my  recol- 
on,  has  had  such  extensive  public  discussion 
■re  it  was  adopted,  and  to  none  has  the  labor 
ement  of  this  country  contributed  as  fully  as 
European  Recovery  Program.  You  will  recall 
maiu  steps.  The  major  labor  organizations 
2  quick  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  idea 
:h  the  Secretary  of  State  put  forth  at  Harvard 
bonths  ago  in  the  short  epoch-making  speech 
m  laid  the  basis  for  the  Marshall  Plan.  At 
conventions  of  the  AF  of  L  and  the  CIO  last 
,  both  organizations  declared  their  support  and 
r  desire  to  contribute  to  the  European  Recovery 
gram.  Secretary  Marshall's  speech  at  the  CIO 
rention  was  a  recognition  of  all  labor's  place  in 
Recovery  Program.  On  the  Harriman  Com- 
ee — the  President's  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
dvise  both  the  Administration  and  Congress  on 
jral  public  policy — the  representatives  of  labor 
red  a  large  part.  Understanding  the  feelings 
he  self-respecting  mass  of  the  European  work- 
they  did  much  to  bring  about  the  Harriman 
imittee's  clear-cut  recommendation  against  at- 
ling  any  political  strings  to  American  aid.  In 
public  debate  which  continued  over  many 
iths  and  in  the  exhaustive  congressional  hear- 
!  on  the  legislation  and  appropriation  for  Euro- 
n  recovery,  the  representatives  of  organized 
>r  played  a  broad-gauged  and  constructive  role. 
y  did  a  great  deal  to  clarify  public  thinking, 
only  in  labor  circles  but  throughout  the  com- 
lity.  Now  that  the  Program  has  been  enacted, 
>r  is  playing  a  large  part  in  its  administra- 
— but  to  that  I  wish  to  come  later, 
he  aims  of  the  Recovery  Program  cannot  help 
ig  close  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  American 
>r.  Labor  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  humanitarian 
s.  in  the  economic  necessity,  and  in  the  political 
c  which  are  the  reasons  for  the  Recovery  Pro- 
m.  Let  us  consider  each  of  those  for  a  moment, 
abor  shares  the  generosity  of  inspiration  of  the 
oyerv  Program.  Trade-unionists  have  been 
tributing  generously  to  foreign  relief  and  re- 
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habilitation.  They  have  given  to  the  general  relief 
funds  to  help  the  war-torn  countries  who  first  stood 
up  against  the  Nazi  menace.  And  they  have  given 
to  the  special  relief  funds  for  the  trade-union  vic- 
tims of  Fascism,  the  underground  trade-union 
movements  in  occupied  Europe,  and  the  reborn 
free-labor  movements.  They  are  now  helping  the 
organizations  of  labor  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many which  are  on  the  firing  line  of  liberty  against 
another  form  of  enslavement. 

Labor  is  also  aware  of  the  economic  necessity  for 
the  Recovery  Program.  "Poverty  anywhere  con- 
stitutes a  danger  to  prosperity  everywhere",  as  the 
Philadelphia  charter  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  1944  stated.  Labor  generally 
knows  that  the  maintenance  of  our  high  levels  of 
economic  activity  and  the  chances  of  keeping  and 
broadening  our  national  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  revival  of  active  world  trade  and  the  increase 
of  the  world's  prosperity. 

This  broad  general  interest  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  in  the  shuffle  of  immediate  special  inter- 
ests. Some  labor  spokesmen  may  still  be  isolation- 
ists in  their  economic  thinking  and  may  still  hope 
to  achieve  prosperity  behind  high  tariff  walls — 
just  as  some  businessmen  and  farmers  do.  That 
is  probably  unavoidable,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
these  special  interests  with  the  community  interest 
is  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  democracy.  Most  of  the 
labor  movement,  however,  realizes  it  has  a  direct 
economic  stake  in  restoring  Europe's  physical 
plant.  Labor  knows  that  only  by  such  restoration 
can  Europe  support  itself  out  of  its  own  work 
and  sell  its  products  to  other  countries,  including 
our  own.  For  working  people  to  build  barriers 
against  the  products  of  another  people's  work  is  a 
concept  which  is  losing  its  appeal  to  thinking  peo- 
ple in  the  labor  movement. 

The  political  aims  of  the  European  Recovery 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Philadelphia 
Labor  Education  Association  at  Pendle  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Aug. 
15,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Program  are  the  aims  which  the  labor  move- 
ment— all  but  a  small  minority  of  the  American 
labor  movement — has  already  set  for  itself.  Those 
aims  are  democracy  and  peace.  We  need  not  be 
self-conscious  about  stating  great  aims  for  a  great 
program. 

Economic  recovery  alone  will  not  guarantee  the 
survival  of  democracy  in  Europe — but  without 
economic  recovery,  democracy  has  little  chance  to 
survive  against  its  enemies  on  the  extreme  left  and 
right.  Similarly,  democracy  alone  will  not  guar- 
antee the  peace  in  Europe  and  the  world — but 
without  democracy  in  western  Europe,  there  is 
little  chance  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  fight  for  democracy  is  no  new  fight  in  the 
long  history  of  the  working  people.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  history  of  the  labor  movement,  of  its 
best  aspirations  and  of  its  deepest  needs.  Like  all 
great  aspirations,  there  have  been  departures  from 
it  and  many  crimes  committed  in  its  name.  But 
the  workers  themselves  have  generally  recognized 
these  betrayals.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States 
today  the  overwhelming  majority  of  labor's  rank 
and  file  and  labor's  leaders  realize  that  any  totali- 
tarianism, whatever  its  color  and  whatever  its 
calculated  misuse  of  the  name  of  labor,  is  fatal  to 
the  rights  of  labor. 

The  Cominform  has  chosen  to  make  its  greatest 
fight  against  the  Recovery  Program  among  the 
working  class  of  Europe.  Democratic  labor  has 
accepted  this  challenge.  And  the  workers  of 
Europe  have  shown  their  political  maturity,  de- 
spite all  the  hardships  of  daily  living,  despite  all 
the  hope  of  better  things  too  long  deferred  after 
the  war's  end,  and  despite  the  uncertainties  of 
democratic  political  life.  During  the  past  year 
the  workers  of  Italy  have  rejected  Communist  ap- 
peals to  violence;  the  workers  of  France  have  re- 
fused to  stay  out  on  political  strikes  at  the  bidding 
of  Communist  leaders;  the  workers  of  Western 
Germany  and  of  Berlin  have  refused  to  bow  to 
Communist  intimidation. 

Where  democracy  is  at  stake,  peace  is  at  stake. 
Peace  is  a  crusade  upon  which  the  labor  move- 
ments of  the  world  have  long  been  embarked.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  the  methods  of  this  great  cru- 
sade. Labor  has  often  sought  peace  by  methods 
too  sentimental  and  soft-headed.  Pious  declara- 
tions have  been  sometimes  substituted  for  hard 
thinking,  and  pacifist  talk  has  been  substituted  for 
the  work  of  international  organization.  But  labor 
has  shared  these  lapses  into  sentimentality  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  the  labor  move- 
ments have  been  led  into  wars  of  aggression,  at 
least  they  have  not  been  the  leaders.  We  are  all 
somewhat  harder  headed  today  in  the  search  for 
peace  than  we  were  a  decade  or  a  generation  ago. 
I  have  the  strong  impression  that  American  labor 
is  not  going  to  allow  the  banner  of  peace  to  become 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  self-appointed  Mes- 


siahs whose  chief  qualification  is  innocence* 
the  cynical  party-liners  who  generally  rnana^B 
surround  the  innocents. 

Peace  requires  economically  self-suppo™ 
nations  with  decent  standards  of  living. 
United  Nations  can  work,  in  the  long  run,  on  I 
its  members  are  healthy  enough  to  stand  on  tfl 
own  feet.  But  peace  and  self-support  also  ret™ 
that  these  nations  cooperate  among  themsefl 
That  means  international  organization  andh 
habit  of  a  greater  economic  and  political  coon 
tion  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

Labor  has  a  great  stake  in  and  a  great  resil 
sibility  for  furthering  peaceful  and  creative* 
ternational  organization,  along  both  economic* 
political  lines.  Labor,  in  this  country  and  abm 
has  long  recognized  the  common  cause  of  mefl 
good  will  everywhere.  This  takes  an  efforJ 
imagination  in  this  country,  which  is  the  size  1 
continent.  But  the  effort  is  being  made,  andl 
old  isolationist  shell  has  been  cracked.  In  Euil 
history  and  geography  and  a  noble  ideal  have  "■ 
stimulated  working  people  to  try  to  transl 
national  barriers  by  the  international  orgar* 
tion  of  labor  itself  and  by  the  support  of  wefl 
peace  efforts  by  the  governments.  Some  of  Ik 
recent  effort  at  international  trade-union  fedi 
tion  has  been  nullified  by  the  politics  of  the  to  I 
tarians.  Nevertheless,  the  ideal  remains  stij 
among  all  the  democratic  labor  groups  of  EnglJ 
and  the  Continent.  Here  and  in  Europe  1;1 
increasingly  realizes  its  stake  in  closer  econci 
and  political  collaboration. 

This  economic  and  political  collaborate  i 
what  the  Recovery  Program  gives  Europe  thep- 
portunity  and  the  impetus  to  achieve.  Thi  is 
what  the  Organization  for  European  Econcir. 
Cooperation,  which  is  now  taking  on  shape  u 
staff  and  spirit  at  Paris,  makes  it  possible  for  if 
16  nations  of  the  Erp  to  do.  This  is  what  m 
Brussels  Pact  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Fra*. 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  sifi 
to  do  in  both  the  economic  and  political  reals 
and  what  the  recent  Vandenberg  resolution  of  le 
United  States  Senate  seeks  to  encourage  by  Afr- 
ican association  with  such  regional  efforts.  I 
these  efforts  and  to  the  whole  idea  of  internatkal 
cooperation  labor  can  give  great  support  i  it 
remains  true  to  the  best  tradition  of  its  hist  ic 
international-mindedness.  It  took  a  long  stej.n 
that  direction  by  the  creation,  in  March  of  i 
year,  of  the  Erp  Trade  Union  Advisory  Conn  t- 
tee,  which  brings  together  all  the  democratic  la  >r 
organizations  of  Europe  and  the  AF  of  L,  C), 
and  railway  labor  organizations. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  enormous.  La  >r 
leaders  in  Europe  are  already  tackling  som()f 
these  difficulties.  They  have  begun  talks  on  Wf 
differentials  and  price  differentials  between  cci- 
tries  with  competitive  industries.    They  are  3- 
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Bang  plans  of  industrial  development  among 
ghboring  countries  so  as  to  replace  the  old  de- 
•  for  self-sufficiency  with  more  efficient  produc- 
i  through  specialized  industries  which  can  pro- 
•e  more  cheaply  for  wider  markets.  They  are 
ng  what  they  can  to  reduce  the  economic  and 
etiological  barriers  in  the  way  of  emigration 
workers  from  areas  of  labor  surplus  to  coun- 
>s  of  manpower  shortages.  These  and  a  hun- 
d  other  real  difficulties  they  face.  But  the 
kes  for  labor  and  the  whole  community  in  the 
it  ion  of  these  problems  are  nothing  less  than 
iL  They  are  vital  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
rd — economic  life  and  growth,  individual 
;rty,  and  political  survival, 
have  been  talking  about  both  European  and 
lerican  labor.  American  labor  has  a  special 
c<>  and  a  special  responsibility  in  the  success  of 
Recovery  Program.  It  is  impossible  to  exag- 
ate  the  importance  to  Europe  of  the  support 
!  participation  which  American  labor  organiza- 
is  have  brought  to  the  Program.  They  have 
n  all  the  more  effective  because  the  labor  organi- 
ions  have  been  united  in  their  work  for  Erp.  In 
"ope,  representatives  of  the  CIO  and  AF  of  L 
I  railway  labor  have  worked  together  as  spokes- 
1  for  American  labor.  Their  work  has  been  a 
ior  element  in  gaining  the  support  of  European 
)r  for  the  Recovery  Program.  And  we  know 
t  without  that  support  there  can  be  no  real 
)very. 

lurope  needs  to  make  a  productive  effort  now 
a  to  the  effort  which  this  country  made  in 
)ilizing  its  war  production  between  1940  and 
4.  The  American  war-production  record  would 
e  been  inconceivable  without  the  wholehearted 
port  of  American  labor.  So  the  European  pro- 
tion  program  is  inconceivable  without  a  wide 
isure  of  support  among  the  workers  of  Europe, 
'erhaps  you  will  think  that  European  workers 
aid  have  naturally  and  unquestionably  em- 
oed  the  program  of  American  aid  without 
ch  their  national  economic  recovery  would  be 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  there  are 
ly  misconceptions  about  the  United  States  cur- 
t  in  Europe.  It  was  at  first  hard  for  many 
•opeans  to  understand  the  combination  of  genu- 
unselfishness  and  f arsighted  self-interest  which 
mpted  the  offer  that  Secretary  Marshall  made 
^une  1947.  For  years  the  Nazis,  and  now  the 
rununists,  repeated  the  same  half-true  phrases 
ut  the  capitalist  United  States  and  made  the 
e  false  charges  about  American  economic 
erialism,  so  that  people  in  Europe  did  not 
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all   immediately  and   naturally   understand   our 
purposes. 

Differences  between  European  poverty  and 
American  wealth  have  made  mutual  understand- 
ing hard.  Differences  between  countries  that  were 
bombed  and  a  country  that  was  spared  bombing, 
differences  between  sensitive  people  who  suffered 
German  occupation  and  this  country  which  knew 
no  occupation — all  these  make  understanding  of 
our  aims  harder.  American  labor's  participation 
in  the  Erp  has  had  a  profound  significance  in 
showing  European  people  that  the  program  will 
never  be  used  by  us  to  do  what  the  Cominf  orm  says 
we  want  to  do,  that  is,  turn  Europe  into  a  colony 
of  the  United  States.  To  100  million  European 
workers  the  part  which  American  labor  plays  in 
the  program  is  a  guarantee  that  we  mean  it  when 
we  say  that  we  do  not  wish  to  infringe  on  the 
political  independence  of  Europe's  nations. 

European  workers  are  being  told  that  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  is  an  instrument  which  will  be  utilized 
to  impose  upon  them  a  system  of  what  the  Soviets 
refer  to  as  monopoly-capitalism  under  which  they 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  acquire  a  decent  ex- 
istence for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  falls 
primarily  upon  American  labor  organizations  and 
particularly  the  representatives  of  labor  who  are 
participating  in  the  program  abroad  to  point  out 
the  many  benefits  which  our  workers  enjoy  and 
the  immense  strides  which  labor  in  America  has 
made  toward  gaining  an  independent  and  re- 
spected position  in  our  society.  European  workers 
must  be  convinced  that  when  they  reject  the 
tyranny  of  Communism  they  are  not  merely  put- 
ting themselves  under  a  different  tyranny. 

Another  responsibility  which  American  labor 
has  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  increased  efficiency  of  industry  in 
Europe.  Our  labor  people  do  not  assume  airs  of 
inherent  American  superiority;  they  do  not  seek 
to  dictate  methods  of  work  to  people  of  other 
countries  working  with  different  machines  under 
different  conditions.  But  we  do  happen  to  have 
an  industrial  plant  which  during  the  war  was  en- 
larged and  improved — not  under-maintained, 
plundered,  and  damaged,  as  were  Europe's  fac- 
tories and  machines.  We  have  a  great  industrial 
organization  and  high  productivity  in  many  of 
the  industries  most  important  in  reconstruction. 
American  labor's  representatives,  therefore,  may 
be  able  to  share  some  of  the  experience  they  have 
in  the  increase  of  productivity,  some  of  their  ideas 
on  industrial  organization,  on  methods,  and  proc- 
esses with  both  European  labor  and  management. 
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Policy  Toward  New  Korean  Government 


[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

In  the  Joint  Declaration  issued  at  Cairo  on 
December  1,  1943,  the  three  subscribing  powers — 
the  United  States,  China,  and  Great  Britain — ex- 
pressed their  determination  "that  in  due  course 
Korea  shall  become  free  and  independent".  This 
determination  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Dec- 
laration of  July  26,  1945,  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  associated  itself  upon  its  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan  on  August  8  of  that  year.  On 
December  27,  1945,  in  Moscow  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  concluded  an  agreement,  later  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Government  of  China,  designed 
to  re-establish  Korea  as  an  independent  state. 

Although  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  was 
effectively  terminated  with  the  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  August  and  September 
1945,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Korea  so 
solemnly  pledged  by  the  Four  Powers  have  proved 
slow  of  realization.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
painstaking  but  unavailing  effort  to  give  effect 
to  those  pledges  through  negotiations  with  the 
other  occupying  power,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, on  September  17,  1947,  laid  the  problem 
of  Korean  independence  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  The  will  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  that  body  was  ex- 
pressed in  two  resolutions  adopted  by  it  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1947,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Korean  people  to  attain  their 
long-sought  freedom  and  independence  through 
the  holding  of  free  and  democratic  elections  and 
the  establishment,  on  the  basis  thereof,  of  a 
national  government. 

In  pursuance  of  those  resolutions,  elections  were 
held  in  Korea  on  May  10  of  this  year,  under  the 
observation  of  the  United  Nations  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
representatives  to  a  National  Assembly  which 
might  in  turn  form  a  national  government.  The 
National  Assembly  so  elected  convened  on  May 
31  and  has  proceeded  to  form  a  government — a 
government  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  people 
of  north  Korea,  who  were  prevented  from  partici- 
pating in  the  May  10  elections  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  implementation  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolutions  in  its  zone  of 
occupation,  will  be  free  in  due  course  to  assume 
their  rightful  role.  Notification  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  government  was  communicated  to  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
on  August  6, 1948. 
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V  It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Governni 
that  the  Korean  Government  so  established  iel 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  the  Government  of  K« 
envisaged  by  the  General  Assembly  resolutio:! 
November  14,  1947.  Pending  consideration  by  | 
General  Assembly  at  its  forthcoming  Third  i 
sion  of  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Tenl 
rary  Commission  on  Korea,  the  United  StM 
pursuant  to  its  responsibility  as  occupying  pol 
is  sending  to  Seoul  a  special  representative  1 
will  be  authorized  to  carry  on  negotiations  t| 
that  Government,  in  consultation  with  the  JJvM 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  <l 
cerning  the  implementation  of  the  further  ;l 
visions  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  of  the  seconcl 
the  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  November 
1947.  As  such  special  representative  the  Pil 
dent  has  named  John  J.  Muccio  of  Rhode  Isl;l 
who  will  have  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa  I 


United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  Appointed 

The  President  on  August  9  announced  the  f> 
pointment  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Conn  » 
sion  on  Information  as  required  by  Public  Law  I 
80th  Congress  (United  States  Information  I 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948). 

Members  of  the  Commission,  chosen  to  repre  it 
the  public  interest,  come  from  a  cross  sectiorl 
professional,  business,  and  public-service  bil 
ground  and  are  as  follows : 

Mark  Ethridge,  Chairman,  Publisher,  Louisville  Con  f 

Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mark  A.  May,  Director,  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  i 

University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Justin  Miller,  President,  National  Association  of  Br  A 

casters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Philip  D.  Reed,  Chairman,  General  Electric  Company,  n 

York,  N.  Y. 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  id 

President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi  I 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  charged  withe- 
sponsibility  for  formulating  and  recommencig 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  informational  polis 
and  programs  to  promote  a  better  understancig 
of  the  United  States  in  other  countries  and  to* 
crease  mutual  understanding  between  the  peo  as 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  other  «* 
tries. 
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ort  on  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  4] 

he  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
transmit  herewith  a  Keport  of  the  National 
isory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
ncial  Problems  J  covering  its  operations^  f  rom 
ber  1,  1947  to  March  31,  1948,  and  describing 
•cordance  with  Section  4  (b)(5)  of  the  Bret- 
iVoods  Agreements  Act,  the  participation  of 
Jnited  States  in  the  International  Monetary 
1  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
;md  Development  for  the  above  period, 
eyious  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
icil  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
16,  March  8,  1946,  January  13,  1947,  June  26, 


1947,  January  20,  1948  and  May  18,  1948,  respec- 
tively. In  addition  to  the  First  Special  Report  on 
the  Operations  and  Policies  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  submitted  on 
May  18, 1948,  previous  reports  on  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  International  Bank  were  included  in 
the  reports  of  January  13, 1947,  June  26, 1947  and 
January  20,  1948,  respectively. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House 

August  3, 19^8 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


eleased  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  August  4] 

ie  report  analyzes  the  major  financial  prob- 
of  the  postwar  period  and  describes  the  back- 
nd  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 
ie  report  also  deals  with  recent  developments 
nnection  with  the  Anglo-American  financial 
?ment  and  credits  extended  by  the  United 
;s  Government  agencies  such  as  the  Export - 
Ht  Bank,  as  well  as  with  considerations  un- 
'ing  the  extension  of  financial  assistance  to 
a,  to  the  German  Bizone  and  to  France,  Italy, 
lustria  in  the  form  of  interim  aid.  A  resume 
e  affairs  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
Development  is  given  for  the  six-month  period 
ber  1,  1947,  to  March  31,  1948. 
its  review  of  the  postwar  international  fi- 
ial  situation  the  Council  pointed  out  that  by 
liddle  of  1945  it  had  become  clear  that  many 
gn  countries  would  urgently  need  assistance 
e  reconstruction  of  their  economies.  In  addi- 
to  widespread  physical  damage,  the  war  pro- 
1  serious  economic  dislocations.  The  report 
the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  balance 
avments  between  these  countries  and  the 
M  States.  In  the  two  and  one-half  year 
(1  ending  December  31,  1947,  foreign  coun- 
received  a  total  of  $41,600,000,000  in  goods  and 
ces  from  the  United  States  while  their  ex- 
i  to  this  country  were  only  $19,200,000,000. 
ign-aid  programs  of  the  United  States  pro- 
l  $14,600,000,000  and  the  countries  used  $5,- 
00,000  of  their  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

ist  22,   1948 


As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  a  total  of  $18,200,- 
000,000  of  United  States  assistance  was  made 
available  during  the  two  and  one-half  year  period 
of  which  all  but  $3,600,000,000  was  utilized  by  the 
end  of  the  period.  Despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  half  of  all  United  States  foreign  aid  was 
received  by  those  countries  which  later  became 
participants  in  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
the  unutilized  funds  as  of  December  31, 1947,  were 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  for  aid  until  the 
start  of  that  program. 

During  the  first  year  of  United  States  postwar 
aid,  assistance  was  primarily  in  the  form  of  grants 
such  as  those  extended  through  Unrra,  while 
in  the  next  year  and  a  half  assistance  was  mostly 
in  the  form  of  loans.  Over  the  entire  period 
slightly  more  than  one  half  of  all  aid  was  in  loans 
while  the  remainder  constituted  grants. 

A  comprehensive  appendix  of  statistical  tables 
summarizing  the  United  States  foreign-assistance 
program  since  July  1945  is  contained  in  the  report. 
These  tables  not  only  show  the  amounts  made 
available  to  each  recipient  country  but  also,  in  the 
case  of  loans,  the  total  postwar  commitments  made 
by  the  major  United  States  Government  lending 
agencies  to  each  foreign  country.  With  this  re- 
port the  United  States  Government  has  resumed 
publication  of  information  on  gold  transactions 
with  leading  countries  which  was  discontinued 
during  the  war. 


1  Treasury  Department  publication  S-804. 
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U.S.  Delegation  to  Photogrammetry  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
9  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Sixth  International  Photogrammetry  Con- 
gress and  Exhibition  scheduled  to  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  September  1-10,  1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows: 

Chairman: 

Oliver  S.  Reading,  Chief,  Section  of  Research,  Division  of 

Photogrammetry,  U.   S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Delegates: 

Talbert  Abrams,  President,  Abrarns  Industries,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Earl  Church,  Professor  of  Photogrammetry,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Cude,  Chief,  Technical  Division  V,  Engineer 
Research  and  Development  Laboratories,  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va. 

James  J.  Deeg,  Chief,  Mapping  and  Charting  Section, 
Photographic  Laboratory,  Air  Materiel  Command, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Lewis  A.  Dickerson,  Chief,  Photogrammetric  Division, 
Army  Map  Service,  Department  of  the  Army. 

Leon  T.  Eliel,  Vice  President,  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  H.  Harding,  Supervisor  for  Astronomy,  Geodesy, 
and  Photogrammetry,  Ohio  State  University  Research 
Foundation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Hollstein,  Chief  of  Staff,  311  Air  Division 
Reconnaissance,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Virgil  Kauffman,  President,  Aero  Service  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  H.  Kingsley,  Chief,  Photogrammetry  Division, 
Aeronautical  Chart  Service,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  G.  Ladd,  Chief  of  Engineer  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Edmond  S.  Massie,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief,  Aerial  Photog- 
raphy and  Mapping  Section,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  President,  American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry. 

G.  Carper  Tewinkel,  Assistant  Chief,  Section  of  Research, 
Division  of  Photogrammetry,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  is 
to  examine  photogrammetric  developments  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  application  of  the 
photogrammetric  system  in  such  fields  as  topo- 
graphic survey  work,  architecture,  surgery,  bal- 
listics, and  criminology.  The  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting  will  include :  photography 
and  its  techniques  (including  electronic  methods) ; 
plotting  (theory,  means,  and  results)  ;  aerial  tri- 
angulation  and  its  application  in  geodesy  (includ- 
ing electronic  methods)  ;  application  of  photo- 
grammetry and  aerial  photography  for  surveying 
the  earth's  surface;  application  of  photogram- 
metry in  various  spheres;  application  of  photo- 
grammetry in  medicine;  and  training,  terminol- 
ogy, and  bibliography. 

The  Fifth  Congress  and  Exhibition  was  held 
at  Rome  September  24-October  10,  1938. 


Soviet  Draft  Convention — Continued  from  page  tZ\h 

for  longer  term  economic  development.     Foil 

present  and  the  immediate  future,  rnoreoveM 
United  States  has  dired  concern  with  DaniB 
navigation  in  Austria  and  Germany  ihrj 
which  the  navigable  Danube  flows.  That  sectiB 
the  river,  under  both  the  Soviet  and  the  Arnel 
draft,  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  ofl 
Danube  Commission.  But  of  course  a  ConJ 
sion  in  which  a  riparian  authority  had  no  I 
could  not  exercise  that  jurisdiction  in  GernB 

In  presenting  the  amendment  the  United  tm 
is  more  concerned  with  the  principle  of  nonrj 
ian  representation  on  the  commission  than  I 
insisting  on  the  inclusion  of  particular  state! 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  United  States  doei 
insist  on  being  a  permanent  member  of  the  ■ 
mission.  At  such  time  as  Austria  and  GeriJ 
become  members,  and  provisions  are  madiB 
adequate  nonriparian  representation,  the  Ul 
States  would  be  prepared  to  give  up  its  pla<  j 
the  commission.  Three  nonriparian  states  r  jj 
sented  at  this  conference  are  not  the  only  ones  it 
an  interest  in  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  1 
ube.  The  Danube  is  important  to  European 
covery  and  world  trade.  These  interests  si  J' 
have  proper  representation  on  the  proposed  I 
ube  Commission  along  with  the  more  direct  itf 
ests  of  the  riparian  states. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  paragraph  od  :h> 
United  States  amendment: 

"Germany  shall  be  admitted  to  full  equal  i  m 
bership  on  the  Danube  River  Commission  i 
entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  fl 
many  or  before  that  time  by  agreement  bet  *' 
the  states  parties  to  the  present  convention.'  | 

It  seems  beyond  contradiction  that  Germa 
an  important  riparian  state  which,  when  ia 
turns  to  the  community  of  nations,  should  htei 
seat  on  the  Danube  Commission.  Should  th  h 
denied,  the  commission  could  hardly  obtain  3 
Germany  the  cooperation  necessary  for  an  i  ei 
national  regime  to  function  along  the  entire  rri 
gable  length  of  the  river. 

The  logical  time  for  Germany  to  be  adm« 
would  be  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  I  vo 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  order  to  maintain  ia 
bility,  we  have  included  also  a  provision  thf  ai 
earlier  date  might  be  set  by  agreement  anion;  :h» 
states  parties  to  the  Danube  convention. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consular  Of 

The  consulate  at  Marseille,  France,  was  raised  tthi 
rank  of  Consulate  General,  effective  August  16,  111 
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ident-Elect  of  Cuba  to  Visit  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  12] 

ie  President  announced  on  August  12  that  Dr. 
os  Prio  Socarras,  President-elect  of  Cuba,  has 
»t©d  an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  States. 
nd  Sefiora  de  Prio  are  expected  to  arrive  here 
ng  the  latter  half  of  November  and  will  be 
quests  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Truman. 
.-.  Prio  will  be  inaugurated  on  October  10  as 
ident  of  Cuba. 

ie  President  stated  that  he  was  eager  to  meet 
Prio  personally  and  looked  forward  to  ex- 
ing  him  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  United 
as. 


rican  Officials  To  Attend  Inaugural 
monies  for  President  of  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  on  August  10] 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
ie  appointment  of  Fletcher  Warren,  United 
es  Ambassador  to  Paraguay,  as  Special  Rep- 
ltative  of  President  Truman  for  the  inaugura- 
on  August  15,  1948,  of  Natalicio  J.  Gonzalez 
resident  of  Paraguay. 

ie  following  have  been  named  aides  to  Ambas- 
r  Warren  for  this  occasion :  Foreign  Service 
er  Archibald  R.  Randolph,  Second  Secretary ; 
tain  Ranson  Fullinwider,  Naval  Attache  at 
lcion  and  Buenos  Aires,  Naval  Aide;  Lieu- 
nt  Colonel  Donald  L.  Durfee,  Assistant  Mili- 
Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Army  Aide; 
)r  Samuel  J.  Skousen,  Military  Air  Attache 
suncion,  Air  Force  Aide ;  and  Foreign  Service 
er  Henry  A.  Hoyt,  Second  Secretary. 


bbean  Commission  Agreement  Enters 
Force 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

ie  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
bbean  Commission,  signed  at  "Washington  on 
■ber  30,  1946,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
ice,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
reat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  entered 
force  on  August  G,  1948,  upon  the  deposit 
the  United  States  Government  of  the  notice 
>proval  of  the  agreement  by  the  Government 
ie  Netherlands.1  Notices  of  approval  of  the 
ement  had  been  deposited  previously  by  the 
r  three  signatory  Governments. 


l-lletin  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  920,  and  Mar.  14,  1948, 
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Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims 
for  Looted  Property  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  9  warned 
persons  who  lost  property  by  looting  from  areas 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  to  file  promptly  claims 
for  the  recovery  of  such  property.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  substantial  quantities  of  unidentified  loot 
have  been  located  in  Japan  for  which  no  claims 
have  been  filed  and  that  unless  valid  claims  are 
forthcoming  such  property  may  be  liquidated. 
Department  officials  also  pointed  out  that  under 
existing  directives  Scap  is  not  required  to  accept 
claims  for  restitution  of  property  after  March  1949 
except  claims  with  respect  to  property  which  has 
not  been  identified  by  that  date. 

In  general,  claims  for  restitution  should  be  filed 
with  the  present  government  of  the  area  from 
which  the  property  was  looted.  The  Department 
of  State  is  prepared  to  accept  such  claims  on  behalf 
of  United  States  nationals  for  forwarding  to  the 
appropriate  foreign  government.  Claims  should 
describe  the  property  as  fully  as  possible  to  facili- 
tate its  identification,  should  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  disappeared,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  proof  of  ownership. 


UNRRA  Reports  Submitted  to  Congress 

On  August  13,  1948,  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
Fifteenth  Quarterly  Reports  of  expenditures  and 
operations  under  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  Joint  Resolution, 
Public  Law  267,  78th  Congress,  approved  March 
28,  1944  (58  Stat.  122).  These  reports  cover  the 
periods  from  July  1,  1947,  through  September  30, 
1947;  from  October  1, 1947,  through  December  31, 
1947;  and  from  January  1,  1948,  through  March 
31,  1948. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  substantial  closure  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration's activities  on  June  30, 1947,  these  re- 
ports are  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  status  of 
United  States  appropriations  as  of  December  31, 
1947. 


U.  S.  Engineer  Awarded  Grant-in-Aid 

S.  S.  Steinberg,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has  been  awarded 
a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Department  of  State  to  en- 
able him  to  complete  a  survey  of  engineering 
schools  in  the  other  American  republics  which 
he  began  in  1945  under  the  Department's  travel- 
grant  program. 


■ist  22,   1948 
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Supplemental  Appropriation  Request 
for  Displaced  Persons  Commission 

The  President  submitted  to  Congress  on  August 
2  supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949  totaling  $11,305,800. 

The  funds  requested  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  two  categories:  (1)  to  implement  legislation 
enacted  just  prior  to  the  congressional  recess  in 
June  for  which  no  funds  were  appropriated ;  and 
(2)  to  provide  additional  funds  in  cases  where 
available  funds  were  inadequate  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  Congress. 

The  President's  recommendations  include  $6,- 
000,000  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency;  $3,075,- 
800  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission ;  $2,000,000 
for  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission;  $100,000 
for  the  Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commission;  and 
$130,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  $2,000,000  supplemental  request  for  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  inaugurate  operations  on  a  scale 
which  will  permit  an  annual  average  of  100,000 
displaced  persons  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States.  While  an  initial  appropriation  of  $2,000,- 
000  has  been  made,  that  amount  is  insufficient  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  function  at  a  speed 
which  will  assure  the  movement  of  displaced  per- 
sons at  the  rate  contemplated  in  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  Unless  additional  funds  are 
made  available,  there  will  be  a  material  reduction 
in  the  number  of  displaced  persons  who  can  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1949. 


Addresses  on  UNESCO  and  the  Danube 
Conference 

On  July  23,  Assistant  Secretary  Norton  was 
interviewed  by  Leif  Eid  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  regarding  the  Conference  To 
Consider  Free  Navigation  of  the  Danube ;  for  the 
text  of  this  broadcast,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  604  of  July  23, 1948. 

On  July  29,  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
Unesco,  made  an  address  on  Unesco  at  Virginia 


Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.;  to 

text  of  this  addre      ee  Department  of  State  i 
release  010  of  July  29, 1948. 
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REJECTS  SOVIET  CHARGES  CONCERNING  REFUSAL  OF  TWO 
SIAN  TEACHERS  TO  RETURN  TO  SOVIET  UNION 


atur  of  Soviet  Consul  General  at  New  York  Revoked 


NOTE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  TO  THE  EMBASSY  OF  THE  U.S.S.R. 


Department  of  State  on  August  20  released 
Plication  the  text  of  a  note  to  the  Embassy 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  deliv- 
)  the  Soviet  Embassy,  Thursday,  August  19, 
\cith  reference  to  notes  of  August  9,  1948, 
ugust  14, 1948,  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Union 
iet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  the  note  which 
[olotov  handed  to  Ambassador  Smith  in 
w  on  the  night  of  August  11,  1948,  with 
ice  to  Mrs.  OJcsana  S.  Kasenkina  and  to 
il  I.  Samarin,  his  wife,  and  three  children 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

Department  of  State  refers  to  the  notes  No. 
August  9,  1948,  and  No.  148  of  August  14, 
f  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
Republics  and  to  the  note  which  Mr.  Molo- 
inded  to  Ambassador  Smith  in  Moscow 
night  of  August  11,  1948  with  reference  to 
Dksana  S.  Kasenkina  and  to  Mikhail  I. 
in,  his  wife  and  three  children, 
lese  communications  and  in  the  representa- 
which  the  Ambassador  has  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  in  statements 
have  been  made  to  the  press  by  the  Am- 
or  and  Mr.  Jacob  Lomakin,  the  Soviet  Con- 
neral  in  New  York  City,  charges  of  the 
^rious  nature  are  made  not  only  against  in- 
als  in  this  country,  but  also  against  the 
iment  of  the  United  States  and  state  and 
I  officials.  The  reports  of  the  investigation 
made  by  the  competent  United  States  au- 
es  which  have  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  not  only  clearly  demonstrate  that 
these  charges  are  unsubstantiated,  but  also  indi- 
cate that  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government  have 
been  engaged  in  conduct  which  is  highly  improper. 
The  United  States  Government  must  categorically 
reject  the  charges  and  insinuations  contained  in 
these  notes  which  have  been  found  to  be  at  com- 
plete variance  with  the  facts.  In  this  connection 
the  Department  of  State  desires  to  inform  the 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ee- 
publics  as  follows: 

Mikhail  I.  Samarin 

According  to  reports  of  the  investigation  made 
by  the  competent  authorities  Mikhail  Samarin 
voluntarily  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  New  York  and  stated 
he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  but 
desired  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  After 
making  this  statement  he  left  the  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  without  leaving  an 
address.  He  then  made  a  statement  to  The  New 
York  Times,1  which  was  published  in  that  news- 


1  Following  is  the  statement  made  on  Aug.  10,  1948,  to 
the  New   York   Times  by  Mikhail  Ivanovich   Samarin: 

I  know  that  the  Soviet  Government  and  their  representa- 
tives here  will  do  their  best  to  discredit  my  statement  and 
my  actions,  and  attempt,  before  public  opinion,  to  make 
me  appear  as  a  traitor  to  my  country,  like  a  Fascist  and 
a  White  Russian,  but  I  don't  pay  attention  to  what  they 
think. 

Footnote  continued  on  page  252 
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paper  on  August  10,  1948,  corroborating  his  state- 
ment to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Samarin  is  acting  on  his  own  voli- 
tion, and  that  he  is  free  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Soviet  Consulate  General  or  the  Soviet  Embassy 
at  any  time  he  wishes.  No  information  has  been 
produced  to  substantiate  the  allegation  contained 
in  the  Embassy's  note  of  August  9  that  Mr. 
Samarin  and  his  family  were  forcibly  removed 
from  their  apartment. 

In  the  note  which  Mr.  Molotov  handed  to  Am- 
bassador Smith  on  August  11,  it  was  stated : 

"On  the  tenth  of  August  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Lovett  corroborated  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington  that  Samarin  had  been  made 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 


(Footnote  continued  from  page  251) 

I  don't  mind  what  the  Soviet  Government  will  do  or 
say  and  I  decided  to  speak  openly.  Because  of  my  family 
I  am  making  this  statement  voluntarily.  I  don't  wish 
to  go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  am  placing  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  Government  and 
American  public  opinion. 

I  was  born  in  1908  in  Moscow  Province  and  graduated 
from  the  Pedagogical  Institute  in  Moscow  in  1935.  After- 
ward I  taught  in  several  Moscow  high  schools  from 
1935  to  1941.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  was  mobi- 
lized by  the  army;  I  was  a  soldier  in  October,  1942,  on 
the  Stalingrad  front. 

I  was  fighting  for  my  family  and  my  people  up  to 
February.  1943,  as  a  private.  I  was  not  fighting  against 
Germany  for  the  Soviet  regime;  I  was  fighting  for  my 
country.  After  the  Stalingrad  victory  I  was  on  the  front 
before  Kursk  and  in  April,  1943,  I  was  wounded  and  sent 
to  a  military  hospital. 

In  November,  1943,  the  Soviet  Government  sent  me  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  job  as  director  and  teacher  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  School.  With  me  came  my  wife, 
Klaudia,  also  my  daughter,  Helen,  8  years  old. 

In  July,  1946,  I  was  transferred  to  the  Soviet  School 
in  New  York,  where  I  was  a  teacher  up  to  the  close  of 
the  school  in  July,  1948.  In  July,  1947,  during  my  work 
in  New  York,  my  wife  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

During  the  period  when  I  was  working  in  the  school 
I  performed  my  duties  faithfully  as  a  teacher  and  gave 
my  best  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  my  pupils.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  did  not  indulge  in  any  political  activity 
and  was  never  a  member  of  the  Communist  party. 

My  parents  were  peasant  farmers.  Before  I  went  to 
school  I  worked  in  a  factory,  a  textile  factory.  When 
I  was  righting  for  my  country  against  Fascist  Germany  I 
saw  lots  of  sacrifices  by  the  Russian  people  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  during  the  war,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  economically  and  militarily. 

During  my  life  in  Soviet  Russia  I  had  the  opportunity 
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Investigation  which  thus  is  found  to  be  coi 
with  the  organization  which  kidnapped  Si 
his  wife  and  three  children." 

The  Ambassador  will  recall  that  on  the  o 
referred  to  the  Under  Secretary  merely 
press  clipping  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Samai 
voluntarily  visited  the  New  York  Office 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  in 
tion  does  not  in  any  way  support  the  all 
that  there  is  any  connection  between  the  or 
tion  referred  to  in  the  Soviet  Governmen 
as  the  Tolstoy  Fund  (presumably  Tolstoy  P 
tion)  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi 
and  this  Government  must  categorically  de 
any  such  connection  exists.  Moreover,  th 
eminent  has  no  information  which  would 


to  observe  the  economic  and  political  conditioi 
which  my  people  live.  I  observed  the  policies 
Communist  party,  and  its  operations,  and  reali 
their  machinery  was  operating  against  the  int« 
my  people. 

During  the  war  I,  myself,  like  many  others, 
idea  that  after  the  war  the  Soviet  Government  w< 
us  a  better  life,  politically  and  economically,  a 
freedom.  But  this  was  a  great  mistake — it  did 
pen.  For  this  reason  during  my  stay  in  the  Unitt 
I  decided  not  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  don't  like  to  sacrifice  myself,  my  wife  or  my 
for  the  interests  of  the  Communist  regime. 

During  my  work  here  in  the  United  States  I  wa 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
ing  for  us  the  sympathy  of  the  outside  world,  a 
this  point  I  felt  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Krei 
creating  the  atmosphere  for  a  new  war.  I  reali 
the  party,  police  and  Government  machinery  of  tl 
Union  were  operating  against  the  best  interest 
country  and  my  people. 

This  time,  if  war  happens,  it  will  not  be  befr 
Soviet  Union  and  fascism  but  between  the  Sovi< 
and  the  democracies  of  Europe  and  the  democraci 
United  States. 

During  my  life  in  the  United  States  I  recogni 
the  Soviet  Government  inculcated  their  people  ii 
with  a  misunderstanding  and  hatred  of  the  A 
people.  After  school  closed  I  decided  not  to  r 
Russia  because  of  the  foregoing  reasons. 

I  was  never  a  professional  politician.  I  was  ii 
in  making  this  statement  only  by  my  conscience  ai 
motives,  as  well  as  my  duty  to  my  family.  Al 
want  now  is  peace  between  our  countries  and  a  | 
for  my  people  and  for  myself.  Like  any  individua 
to  devote  myself  to  a  modest  life  for  my  famil 

I  have  no  desire  for  publicity,  but  after  what  t 
when  I  was  pursued  by  Soviet  powers,  I  decided 
this  statement. 

Department  of  State 


liement  that  tlie  Tolstoy  Foundation  is  en- 
in  criminal  activity  as  alleged  in  the  Em- 
's note. 

Kasenkina 
>  reports  of  the  competent  United  States 
rities  show  that  Oksana  Kasenkina  on  July 
is  informed  the  editor  of  a  Russian  language 
•per  in  New  York  City  that  she  did  not 

0  return  to  the  Soviet  Union.    Through  him 
jements  were  made  for  her  to  go  to  Reed 

Valley  Cottage,  New  York  which  she  did 
tiblic  autobus  on  July  31.  According  to  her 
tatements,  which  are  corroborated  by  the 
onv  of  a  number  of  persons,  she  went  to  the 
voluntarily  and  stayed  there  of  her  own 
rill.     She  has  stated  that  she  wrote  to  the 

Consul  General  in  New  York  informing 
here  she  was  but  she  denies  stating  that  she 
idnapped.  The  full  text  of  her  letter  has 
seen  made  available  to  the  competent  United 
authorities  although  its  production  would 
Militated  investigation  of  the  charges  made 
Embassy's  note  and  it  would  be  appreciated 
hotostatic  copy  were  furnished  to  this  De- 
ent.    This  Department  would  also  like  to 

1  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  letter  which  the 
'ork  police  authorities  found  in  Mrs.  Kasen- 
room  at  the  Consulate  General  and  which 
turned  to  the  Consulate  General  unopened 
:  was  ascertained  that  she  had  jumped  from 
ow  of  the  Consulate. 

Kasenkina  has  further  stated  that  the 
BW  which  she  gave  to  the  press  on  August 
irranged  by  the  Consulate  General  and  that 
;  instructed  to  make  false  statements  to  the 
bat  she  had  been  kidnapped. 
Ka.-enkina  was  interviewed  at  the  hospital 
e  Consul  Chepurnykh.    As  the  Ambassador 
vised  on  August  14,  should  she  desire  to  see 
ier  Soviet  official  she  is  completely  free  to 
ut  this  Government  will  not  compel  her  to 
or  will  it  turn  her  over  against  her  will  to 
net  authorities.    This  Government  recog- 
tie  right  of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United 
o  take  appropriate  measures  for  the  protec- 
thc  rights  of  Soviet  citizens.   Such  Soviet 
i  are,  however,  themselves  entitled  to  the 
ion  of  the  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
ind  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
permit  the  exercise  within  the  United  States 
>olice  power  of  any  foreign  government. 
29,   J  948 


With  reference  to  the  Embassy's  note  of  August 
14,  1948  complaining  of  actions  of  the  New  York 
police  authorities,  this  Department  is  informed 
that  after  Mrs.  Kasenkina  had  jumped  from  a 
window  of  the  Consulate  General  on  August  12, 
Consul  General  Lomakin  agreed  to  the  suggestion 
of  police  officers  that  they  inspect  Mrs.  Kasen- 
kina's  room,  as  well  as  the  room  from  which  she 
jumped.  This  inspection  was  carried  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  Consul  General.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances,  the  Department  of  State  considers 
the  actions  of  the  New  York  police  authorities 
entirely  proper. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Soviet  Government  in  regard  to 
these  cases  have  been  based  upon  misinformation. 
In  this  connection  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  show  that  the  Soviet  Consul 
General  in  New  York,  Mr.  Y.  I.  Lomakin,  after 
having  made  statements  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  serious  charges  against  this  Government  and 
its  officials,  hindered  the  investigation  of  the  com- 
petent police  officials  by  refusing  to  allow  them 
to  interview  Mrs.  Kasenkina.     This  action  was 
the  more  serious  in  view  of  the  subsequent  state- 
ments by  Mrs.  Kasenkina  to  the  effect  that  she 
jumped  from  the  window  of  the  Consulate  General 
in  order  to  avoid  having  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union.    In  addition  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mrs.  Kasenkina  that  she  was  compelled  to  make 
in  a  press  interview  false  statements  which  had 
been  dictated  to  her,  the  Consul  General  has  him- 
self made  or  issued  statements  to  the  press  which, 
in  view  of  all  the  evidence  available,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  can  only  conclude  were  deliberately 
designed  to  mislead  the  American  public  in  re- 
gard to  a  serious  charge  involving  the  United 
States  Government.     The  United  States  Govern- 
ment considers  that  Consul  General  Lomakin's 
conduct  constitutes  an  abuse  of  the  prerogatives 
of  his  position  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  inter- 
nationally accepted  standards  governing  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  officials. 

The  Department  of  State  is  therefore  request- 
ing the  President  to  revoke  the  exequatur  issued 
to  Consul  General  Lomakin,  and  it  is  requested 
that  he  leave  the  United  States  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  19,  194S 

[Signed]     L 
[Robert  A.  Lovett,  Under  Secretary  of  State] 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  EMBASSY  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


[Translation] 
August  9,  1948,  No.  143 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  communicate 
the  following : 

On  July  31,  1948  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  Soviet  citizens  Oksana  Stepanovna  Kasenkina, 
51,  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  Mikhail  Ivanovich 
Samarin,  40,  a  teacher  by  profession,  with  his  wife 
Klavdia  Mikhailovna  Samarina  and  their  chil- 
dren Tatiana,  Elena,  and  Vladimir,  was  discov- 
ered. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  aforesaid 
persons  were  ready  to  depart  from  the  U.  S.  A.  for 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  steamship  Pdbeda  on  July 
31  and  had  all  the  necessary  official  documents  and 
passage  tickets.  However,  for  reasons  unknown 
at  that  time,  Kasenkina  and  Samarin  with  his 
family  did  not  come  to  the  steamship  Pobeda  at 
the  moment  of  its  departure,  nor  were  they  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  them  as  has  been  subse- 
quently ascertained. 

On  August  6  of  this  year  Y.  M.  Lomakin,  Consul 
General  of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  New  York,  received  a 
letter  from  O.  S.  Kasenkina  in  which  she  implored 
him  to  snatch  her  from  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tion— the  so-called  "Tolstoy  Fund",  to  whose  farm 
the  "Reed  Farm",  Valley  Cottage  4,  she  had  been 
forcibly  carried  from  her  apartment  on  July  31 
of  this  year. 

On  the  following  day  the  Consul  General  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  New  York  went  to  the  address  indi- 
cated by  Kasenkina  and,  with  his  assistance,  O.  S. 
Kasenkina  left  the  farm.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  heads  of  the  organization, 
A.  L.  Tolstaya  and  M.  A.  Knutson,  attempted  to 
detain  Kasenkina  by  force  in  spite  of  her  categori- 
cal statement  to  them  that  she  wished  to  leave  with 
the  Consul  General  and  did  not  want  to  remain 
at  the  farm. 

As  O.  S.  Kasenkina  has  reported,  the  members 
of  the  organization,  which  is  headed  by  A.  Tol- 
staya and  M.  Knutson,  kept  after  her  long  before 
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the  day  of  her  departure  for  the  Soviet  Uj| 
trying  to  induce  here  by  intimidation  and  thi 
not  to  return  to  her  Fatherland.  In  this  coil 
tion  they  did  not  even  stop  at  applying  a  narl 
injection  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  weakel 
her  consciousness  and  will.  On  the  day  of  K  i 
kina's  intended  departure  for  the  Father'^ 
members  of  this  organization  carried  her  ;  i 
from  her  apartment  to  the  farm  mentioned  al 
and  forcibly  kept  her  there.  During  Kasenk I 
stay  on  the  farm  from  July  31  to  August  6,  I 
A.  Tolstaya  continued  to  intimidate  Kaser^ 
and  demanded  that  she  write  slanderous  aril 
against  her  Fatherland,  but  Kasenkina  rej  1 
these  base  demands. 

According  to  available  information,  M.  I 
marin  and  his  family  were  also  forcibly 
away  from  his  apartment  3-B,  214  West 
Street,  New  York,  to  the  Kessel  farm  in  the  it 
of  New  Jersey  on  the  night  of  July  30-31  by  id 
bers  of  the  same  organization. 

As  is  evident  from  communications  of  tl 
American  press  of  August  9,  M.  I.  Samarin,  t< 
a  week's  stay  at  the  Kessel  farm,  was  turned  n 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  b1 
organization  headed  by  Tolstaya. 

The  above-described  cases  of  kidnaping 
Soviet  citizens  O.  A.  Kasenkina  and  M.  I. 
rin  and  his  family,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
cases  in  connection  with  which  the  Embassy  i 
corresponded  with  the  Department  of  State.  & 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  hd( 
by  Tolstaya  is  systematically  carrying  on  a  a 
ties  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  not  stoppi  I 
the  forcible  seizure  of  Soviet  citizens  with  tl  » 
quiescence  of  certain  government  agencies  c  tl 
U.S.A.,  which  must  be  well  aware  of  the  actiti 
of  the  organization — the  so-called  "Tolstoy  F  id 
In  this  connection  the  statement  of  A.  L.  Tola] 
to  representatives  of  the  press  on  August  8  o  i 
year  merits  attention;  from  this  statement t 
clear  that  the  so-called  "Tolstoy  Fund"  has  i 
disposal  an  "underground"  organization,  tl  a 
tivities  of  which  are  directed  toward  preveii 
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rot  urn  of  Soviet  citizens  to  their  Fatherland 
1  which  in  such  activities  resorts  to  conspira- 
ial  methods. 

I'he  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A. 
isiders  that  the  attitude  of  the  government 
■neies  of  the  U.S.A.  toward  the  above-men- 
ned  criminal  activities  of  the  so-called  "Tolstoy 
nd"  constitutes  a  direct  violation  of  the  obli- 
ions  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 
the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  letters  of  Novem- 

16,  1933  between  the  People's  Commissar  for 
reign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  M.  M.  Litvinov, 
1  the  President  of  the  U.S.A.,  F.  D.  Roosevelt.2 
)n  instructions  from  the  Soviet  Government 

Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A. 
Hiirly  protests  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Soviet 
zens  O.  S.  Kasenkina  and  M.  I.  Samarin  and 
family  by  members  of  the  "Tolstoy  Fund"  or- 
lization,  as  well  as  the  toleration  by  govern- 
ut  agencies  of  the  U.S.A.  of  the  criminal  ac- 
ties  of  this  organization,  which  are  clearly 
jcted  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  which  consist 
ticularly  in  the  prevention,  by  any  forcible 
ins,  of  the  return  of  Soviet  citizens  to  their 
herland  and  in  attempts  to  use  them  for  pur- 
es  inimical  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
.Tie  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A. 
ects  that  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
lt  of  the  U.S.A.  for  the  immediate  release  of 
I.  Samarin  and  his  family  and  for  their  trans- 
to  the  protection  of  the  Consulate  General  of 
U.S.S.R.  at  New  York  until  their  departure 
the  Fatherland  and  insists  on  the  discontinu- 
>n  of  activities  of  the  so-called  "Tolstoy  Fund", 
ch  are  incompatible  with  the  obligations  as- 
led  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  with 
)ect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

August  9, 1948. 
Imbassy  of  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Washington 

[initialed]     A.  P. 
[Alexander  Panyushkin,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to   the   United   States] 

[Translation] 
ust  14,  1948,  No.  148 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

he  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
•ublics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Depart- 
it  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  communicate 
following: 
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On  August  12, 1948  at  4 :  20  p.m.,  two  New  York 
City  policemen,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
employees  of  the  Consulate  General  had  opened 
the  door  to  the  courtyard  of  the  building  occupied 
by  the  Consulate  General  where  O.  S.  Kasenkina 
had  jumped  from  a  window,  arbitrarily  burst  into 
the  building  of  the  Consulate  General.  At  4 :  30 
p.m.  four  inspectors  of  the  New  York  police  headed 
by  the  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Police,  Con- 
rad Rotingast,  came  to  the  Consulate  General  to 
learn  from  the  Consul  General,  Y.  M.  Lomakin, 
the  circumstances  of  Kasenkina's  suicide  attempt. 
However,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral the  police  inspectors,  in  spite  of  his  protest, 
seized  one  of  Kasenkina's  personal  letters  which 
was  in  her  personal  bag.  The  aforesaid  persons 
attempted  to  search  Kasenkina's  room  and  to  ques- 
tion employees  of  the  Consulate  General. 

By  such  acts  the  representatives  of  the  New 
York  police  authorities  violated  the  extraterri- 
toriality of  the  building  of  the  Consulate  General 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  New  York,  the  need  for  the 
observance  of  which  is  derived  from  international 
custom  and  from  the  norms  of  international  law. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  Embassy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A.  manifests  to  the 
Department  of  State  a  protest  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  extraterritoriality  of  the  building  of 
the  Consulate  General  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  New 
York  by  representatives  of  the  authorities  of  the 
U.S.A.,  and  insists  that  the  persons  guilty  of  such 
violation  be  brought  to  account.  The  Embassy  of 
the  U.S.S.R,  in  the  U.S.A.  also  insists  that  the 
persons  who  permitted  the  other  illegal  acts  in- 
dicated above  be  brought  to  account.  The  Em- 
bassy of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.S.A.  hopes  that  the 
Department  of  State  will  take  measures  that  in 
the  future  will  protect  the  Consulate  General  from 
illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  New  York  City  police 
authorities,  and  that  the  Department  will  assure 
the  extraterritoriality  of  the  building  of  the  Con- 
sulate General  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  New  York. 


August  14, 194S. 


Embassy  of  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Washington 


[initialed]     A.  P. 
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NOTE  HANDED  TO  AMBASSADOR  WALTER  BEDELL  SMITH  BY  FOREIGN  MINISTER  V.  M.  MOLOl, 

IN  MOSCOW  AT  MIDNIGHT,  AUGUST  11 


[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

On  the  31st  of  July  a  group  of  Soviet  citizens 
were  to  have  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  ship 
Pobeda  to  the  Soviet  Union,  among  whom  were 
the  teachers  of  the  Soviet  school  in  New  York, 
O.  C.  Kasyenkina  and  M.  I.  Samarin  with  his  wife 
K.  M.  Samarin  and  three  small  children,  Tatiana, 
Elena,  and  Vladimir.  The  above-mentioned  So- 
viet citizens  did  not  appear  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  departure  of  the  ship  although  they  had 
previously  paid  for  their  tickets  and  had  sent  their 
baggage  on  to  the  ship.  From  information  ob- 
tained it  was  revealed  that  the  persons  mentioned 
were  not  in  their  apartments,  that  Kasyenkina  had 
left  her  apartment  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
first  and  Samarin  and  his  family  during  the  night 
of  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-first  of  July. 

Not  until  a  week  after  the  disappearance  of  Ka- 
syenkina did  the  Soviet  Consul  in  New  York,  Y.  M. 
Lomakin,  on  the  sixth  of  August  by  chance  receive 
from  her  a  note  in  which  she  stated  that  she  was 
in  the  environs  of  New  York  on  the  Reid  farm 
belonging  to  a  bandit- White  guard  organization 
under  the  name  of  "Tolstoi  Fund".  In  her  note 
Kasyenkina  requested  the  Soviet  Consul  to  save 
her  from  the  hands  of  the  organization  which  by 
all  kinds  of  threats  and  intimidations  had  tried 
to  force  her  to  refuse  to  return  to  her  fatherland 
and  to  publish  in  the  press  a  statement  hostile 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Going  to  the  address 
cited  in  the  letter  the  Soviet  Consul  in  New  York 
actually  discovered  there  Kasyenkina  who  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  proceed  immediately  with 
him  to  the  Soviet  Consulate.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
bandits  from  the  organization  "Tolstoi  Fund"  liv- 
ing on  the  farm  tried  forcibly  to  prevent  Kasyen- 
kina from  leaving,  which,  however,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  doing. 

On  August  7,  at  a  press  conference  in  the  Consu- 
late Kasyenkina  stated  that  for  a  week  she  had 
been  followed  by  unknown  people  of  this  kind, 


one  of  whom  called  himself  Doctor  Korzhinskifl 
the  other  Leo  Costello,  who  had  tried  by  wajl 
threats  and  violence  to  induce  her  to  refuse] 
return  to  her  country.    In  so  doing,  Costello  el 
resorted  to  violently  administering  a  narcotic  f-{ 
stance  to  Kasyenkina,  clearly  with  the  purposei 
weakening  her  will  to  oppose  him.   On  the  morn 
of  the  31  of  July,  Kasyenkina  was  abducted 
the  chauffeur  of  a  car  in  which  the  above-mentio 
Korzhinski  visited  her  on  this  day.    This  macb 
delivered  Kasyenkina  to  Riverside  Drive,  to 
apartment  of  a  White  Guard  Zenzinov,  from  wh 
place  she  was  transferred  to  Reid  farm.    At 
time  of  her  arrival  at  this  farm,  Kasyenkina  hei 
from  a  member  of  a  White  Guard  band  called  I 
"Tolstoi  Fund",  Alexandra  Tolstoy,  that  Samai 
and  his  family  also  were  there  not  far  away. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  New  York  c  ■• 
respondent  of  the  United  Press,  Alexandra  Tols . 
confirmed  to  this  correspondent  the  share  of  j 
organization  in  the  abduction  of  Samarin 

On  the  tenth  of  August  Under  Secretary 
State  Lovett  corroborated  to  the  Soviet  Ami 
sador  in  Washington  that  Samarin  had  been  m:( 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Federal  Bureau  I 
Investigation  which  thus  is  found  to  be  connec  i 
with  the  organization  which  kidnapped  Samai  \ 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

Supplementary  to  the  statement  made  by  I 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington,  I,  on  instr  ■ 
tions  from  the  Soviet  Government,  register  p- 
test  against  the  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  J 
thorities  of  the  USA,  of  the  criminal  acts  I 
forth  above  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  citize 
Kasyenkina,  Samarin  and  his  family.  The  Sot  I 
Government  insists  on  the  immediate  release  I 
Samarin  and  his  family,  on  their  surrender  I 
once  for  return  to  their  country  to  the  Consul 
General  of  the  USSR  in  New  York  and  also  i 
the  punishment  of  all  persons  who  have  tal 
part  in  the  kidnapping  of  Soviet  citizens. 


\ 
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Department  of  State  Bo//ei 


Exchange  of  Communications  Between  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Soviet  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Maxim  Litvinov,  November  16,  1933  3 


dear  Mr.  Litvinov  : 

am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  as  a  result  of  our 
versations  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
ided  to  establish  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
eminent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

to  exchange  ambassadors. 

trust  that  the  relations  now  established  between  our 
:>les  may  forever  remain  normal  and  friendly,  and 
:  our  nations  henceforth  may  cooperate  for  their  mu- 

k'netit  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
Id. 

am,  my  clear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


dear  Mr.  President: 

am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Government 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  glad  to 
blish  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Govern- 
t  of  the  United  States  and  to  exchange  ambassadors, 
too,  share  the  hope  that  the  relations  now  established 
reen  our  peoples  may  forever  remain  normal  and 
idly,  and  that  our  nations  henceforth  may  cooperate 
their  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
■e  of  the  world, 
am.  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 


>eab  Mr.  President  : 

have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  coincident  with 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  our 
Governments  it  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
aent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

To  respect  scrupulously  the  indisputable  right  of 
United  States  to  order  its  own  life  within  its  own 
sdiction  in  its  own  way  and  to  refrain  from  interfer- 
in  any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
:es,  its  territories  or  possessions. 

To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons  in  govern- 
t  service  and  all  organizations  of  the  Government 
inder  its  direct  or  indirect  control,  including  organi- 
)ns  in  receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from  it, 
l  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  in  any  way  whatso- 
■  to  injure  the  tranquillity,  prosperity,  order,  or  secur- 
)f  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ries or  possessions,  and,  in  particular,  from  any  act 
ing  to  incite  or  encourage  armed  intervention,  or  any 
ation  or  propaganda  having  as  an  aim,  the  violation 
he  territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 


tories or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of 
a  change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 

3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  its  ter- 
ritory of  any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the 
activity  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or  group, 
or  of  representatives  or  officials  of  any  organization  or 
group — which  makes  claim  to  be  the  Government  of,  or 
makes  attempt  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of,  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions ;  not  to  form, 
subsidize,  support  or  permit  on  its  territory  military 
organizations  or  groups  having  the  aim  of  armed  struggle 
against  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
and  to  prevent  any  recruiting  on  behalf  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  groups. 

4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the 
activity  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or  group, 
or  of  representatives  or  officials  of  any  organization  or 
group — which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow  or  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  overthrow  of,  or  the  bringing  about  by 
force  of  a  change  in,  the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
or  possessions. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 


My  deae  Mr.  Litvinov: 

I  am  glad  to  have  received  the  assurance  expressed  in 
your  note  to  me  of  this  date  that  it  will  be  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics : 

1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
United  States  to  order  its  own  life  within  its  own  juris- 
diction in  its  own  way  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
any  manner  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions. 

2.  To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons  in  government 
service  and  all  organizations  of  the  Government  or  under 
its  direct  or  indirect  control,  including  organizations  in 
receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  from  it,  from  any  act 
overt  or  covert  liable  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  injure  the 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  order,  or  security  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, and,  in  particular,  from  any  act  tending  to  incite  or 


3  This  exchange  of  communications  appeared  in  Estab- 
lishment of  Diplomatic  Relations  With  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Department  of  State  publication  528, 
printed  in  1933,  which  is  in  process  of  being  reprinted. 
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encourage  armed  Intervention,  or  any  agitation  or  propa- 
ganda having  as  an  aim,  t lie  violation  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, or  the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change  in  the 
political  or  social  order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 

3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  its  ter- 
ritory of  any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the 
activity  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or 
of  representatives  or  officials  of  any  organization  or 
group — which  makes  claim  to  be  the  Government  of,  or 
makes  attempt  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of,  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions ;  not  to  form,  subsidize, 
support  or  permit  on  its  territory  military  organizations  or 
groups  having  the  aim  of  armed  struggle  against  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  and  to  prevent 
any  recruiting  on  behalf  of  such  organizations  and  groups. 

4.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  residence  on  its  terri- 
tory of  any  organization  or  group — and  to  prevent  the 
activity  on  its  territory  of  any  organization  or  group,  or 
of  representatives  or  officials  of  any  organization  or 
group — which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow  or  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  overthrow  of,  or  the  bringing  about  by  force 
of  a  change  in,  the  political  or  social  order  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions. 

It  will  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  adhere 
reciprocally  to  the  engagements  above  expressed. 
I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


My  dear  Mr.  Litvinov  : 

As  I  have  told  you  in  our  recent  conversations,  it  is 
my  expectation  that  after  the  establishment  of  normal 
relations  between  our  two  countries  many  Americans  will 
wish  to  reside  temporarily  or  permanently  within  the 
territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  they  should  enjoy  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty 
which  they  enjoy  at  home. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  has  always  striven 
to  protect  its  nationals,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  worship, 
and  from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith  or  worship.  And  I  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  the  rights  enumerated  below  are  those  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  by  all  citizens  and  foreign  nationals  and 
by  American  nationals  in  all  the  major  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  will  ex- 
pect that  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  within 
the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
will  be  allowed  to  conduct  without  annoyance  or  molesta- 
tion of  any  kind  religious  services  and  rites  of  a  ceremonial 


nature,  including  baptismal,  confirmation,  <-<nn\ 
marriage  and  burial  rites,  In  the  English  language,* 
any  other  language  wliieh  is  customarily  used  ■" 
practice  of  I  be  religious  faith  to  which  th  ■■■;.  belong] 
churches,  house:-,  or  other  bnildings  appropriate  for  J 
service,  which  they  will  he  given  the  right  and  opporfl 
to  lease,  erect  or  maintain  in  convenient  situation*. 

We  will  expect  that  nationals  of  the  United  States  | 
have  the  right  to  collect  from  their  co-religionists  and 
receive  from  abroad  voluntary  offering'--  for  religious] 
poses;   that  they  will   be  entitled   without,   i 
impart  religious  instruction  to  their  children.  , 
or   in  groups,   or   to   have  such   instruction    imparted 
persons  whom  they  may  employ  for  such  purpose;  t1 
they  will  be  given  and  protected  in  the  right  to  bury  t 
dead  according  to  their  religious  customs  in  suitable 
convenient  places  established  for  that  purpose,  and  g 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  lease,  lay  out.  occupy 
maintain  such  burial  grounds  subject  to  reasonable  8 
tary  laws  and  regulations. 

We  will  expect  that  religious  groups  or  congregat 
composed  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  Ame 
in  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reputl 
will  be  given  the  right  to  have  their  spiritual  needs  n 
istered  to  by  clergymen,  priests,  rabbis  or  other  ecc 
cal  functionaries  who  are  nationals  of  the  United  St  ■ 
of  America,  and  that  such  clergymen,  priests,  rabbi 
other  ecclesiastical  functionaries  will  be  protected  ft 
all  disability  or  persecution  and  will  not  be  denied  al 
into  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  tl 
ecclesiastical  status. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Rooseve 


My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  16,  1933,  I  have) 
honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  a  fixed  policy  accords! 
nationals  of  the  United  States  within  the  territory  of  I 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  following  rit 
referred  to  by  you: 

1.  The  right  to  "free  exercise  of  liberty  of  consci: 
and  religious  worship"  and  protection  "from  all  disabt 
or  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious  faith  or  i 
ship". 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws  and  re|  J 
tions  existing  in  the  various  republics  of  the  Union: 

"Every  person  may  profess  any  religion  or  none.  J 
restrictions  of  rights  connected  with  the  profession  of! 
belief  whatsoever,  or  with  the  non-profession  of  « 
belief,  are  annulled."     (Decree  of  Jan.  23,  191S,  art.  2 

"Within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  < 
hibited  to  issue  any  local  laws  or  regulations  restrid 
or  limiting  freedom  of  conscience,  or  establishing  p^ 
leges  or  preferential  rights  of  any  kind  based  uponi 
religious  profession  of  any  person."  (Decree  of  Jan« 
1918,  art.  2.) 
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The  right  to  "conduct  without  annoyance  or  molesta- 
o(  any  kind  religious  services  and  rites  of  a  cere- 
:il  nature". 

is  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws : 
free  performance  of  religious  rites  is  guaranteed  as 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  public  order  and  is  not 
jpanied  by  interference  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
■oviet  Union.  Local  authorities  possess  the  right  in 
cases  to  adopt  all  necessary  measures  to  preserve 
I  order  and  safety."  (Decree  of  Jan.  23, 1918,  art.  5.) 
Inference  with  the  performance  of  religious  rites, 
far  as  they  do  not  endanger  public  order  and  are 
BQOmpanied  by  infringements  on  the  rights  of  others 
ushable  by  compulsory  labour  for  a  period  up  to  six 
lis."  (Criminal  Code,  art.  127.) 
The  right  and  opportunity  to  lease,  erect  or  main- 
in  convenient  situations"  churches,  houses  or  other 
ngs  appropriate  for  religious  purposes, 
s  right  is  supported  by  the  following  laws  and  regula- 

(lievers  belonging  to  a  religious  society  with  the  ob- 
)f  making  provision  for  their  requirements  in  the 
r  of  religion  may  lease  under  contract,  free  of 
e,  from  the  Sub-District  or  District  Executive  Com- 
?  or  from  the  Town  Soviet,  special  buildings  for  the 
se  of  worship  and  objects  intended  exclusively  for 
lrposes  of  their  cult."     (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art. 

irthermore,  believers  who  have  formed  a  religious 
y  or  a  group  of  believers  may  use  for  religious  meet- 
other  buildings  which  have  been  placed  at  their 
sal  on  lease  by  private  persons  or  by  local  Soviets 
Executive  Committees.  All  rules  established  for 
s  of  worship  are  applicable  to  these  buildings.  Con- 
for  the  use  of  such  buildings  shall  be  concluded  by 
dual  believers  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  their 
tion.  In  addition,  these  buildings  must  comply  with 
nitary  and  technical  building  regulations."  (Decree 
ril8,  1929,  art.  10.) 

ie  place  of  worship  and  religious  property  shall  be 
■d  over  for  the  use  of  believers  forming  a  religious 
y  under  a  contract  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
'tent  District  Executive  Committee  or  Town  Soviet 
e  competent  administrative  department  or  branch, 
rectly  by  the  Sub-District  Executive  Committee." 
ee  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  15.) 

ie  construction  of  new  places  of  worship  may  take 
at  the  desire  of  religious  societies  provided  that  the 
technical  building  regulations  and  the  special  regula- 
laid  down  by  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Internal 
s  are  observed."     (Decree  of  April  8,  1929,  art.  45.) 
The  right  to  collect  from  their  co-religionists 
:ary  offerings  for  religious  purposes." 
s  right  is  supported  by  the  following  law : 
mbers  of  groups  of  believers  and  religious  societies 
aise  subscriptions  among  themselves  and  collect  vol- 
r  offerings,  both  in  the  place  of  worship  itself  and 
e  it,  but  only  amongst  the  members  of  the  religious 
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association  concerned  and  only  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  upkeep  of  the  place  of  worship  and  the  religious 
property,  for  the  engagement  of  ministers  of  religion  and 
for  the  expenses  of  their  executive  body.  Any  form  of 
forced  contribution  in  aid  of  religious  associations  is  pun- 
ishable under  the  Criminal  Code."  (Decree  of  April  8, 
1929,  art.  54.) 

5.  Right  to  "impart  religious  instruction  to  their  chil- 
dren either  singly  or  in  groups  or  to  have  such  instruction 
imparted  by  persons  whom  they  may  employ  for  such 
purpose." 

This  right  is  supported  by  the  following  law : 
"The  school  is  separated  from  the  Church.  Instruction 
in  religious  doctrines  is  not  permitted  in  any  governmental 
and  common  schools,  nor  in  private  teaching  institutions 
where  general  subjects  are  taught.  Persons  may  give  or 
receive  religious  instruction  in  a  private  manner."  (De- 
cree of  Jan.  23, 1918,  art.  9.) 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  in- 
clude in  a  consular  convention  to  be  negotiated  immedi- 
ately following  the  establishment  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  provisions  in  which  nationals  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  granted  rights  with  reference  to  freedom 
of  conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  which  shall 
not  be  less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  nationals  of  the  nation  most 
favored  in  this  respect.  In  this  connection,  I  have  the 
honor  to  call  to  your  attention  Article  9  of  the  Treaty 
between  Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, signed  at  Moscow  October  12,  1925,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"Nationals  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  .  .  .  shall 
be  entitled  to  hold  religious  services  in  churches,  houses  or 
other  buildings,  rented,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, in  their  national  language  or  in  any  other  language 
which. is  customary  in  their  religion.  They  shall  be  en- 
titled to  bury  their  dead  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
practice  in  burial-grounds  established  and  maintained  by 
them  with  the  approval  of  the  competent  authorities,  so 
long  as  they  comply  with  the  police  regulations  of  the 
other  Party  in  respect  of  buildings  and  public  health." 

Furthermore,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  rights  specified 
in  the  above  paragraphs  will  be  granted  to  American 
nationals  immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  relations 
between  our  two  countries. 

Finally,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  while 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  refusing  visas  to  Americans 
desiring  to  enter  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  personal  grounds,  does  not  intend  to  base  such  refusals 
on  the  fact  of  such  persons  having  an  ecclesiastical  status. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 


My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

Following  our  conversations  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  include  in 
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a  consular  convention  to  be  negotiated  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries  provisions  in  which  nationals  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  granted  rights  with  reference  to  legal 
protection  which  shall  not  be  less  favorable  than  those 
enjoyed  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by 
nationals  of  the  nation  most  favored  in  this  respect.  Fur- 
thermore, I  desire  to  state  that  such  rights  will  be  granted 
to  American  nationals  immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

In  this  connection  I  have  the  honor  to  call  to  your 
attention  Article  11  and  the  Protocol  to  Article  11,  of  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Conditions  of  Residence  and 
Business  and  Legal  Protection  in  General  concluded  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics on  October  12,  1925. 

"Article  11 

"Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  to  inform  the  consul  of  the  other 
Party  as  soon  as  possible  whenever  a  national  of  the 
country  which  he  represents  is  arrested  in  his  district. 

"The  same  procedure  shall  apply  if  a  prisoner  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  place  of  detention  to  another." 

"Final  Protocol 
"Ad  Article  11. 

"1.  The  Consul  shall  be  notified  either  by  a  communi- 
cation from  the  person  arrested  or  by  the  authorities 
themselves  direct.  Such  communications  shall  be  made 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  times  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  large  towns,  including  capitals  of  districts, 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  three  times  twenty-four 
hours. 

"2.  In  places  of  detention  of  all  kinds,  requests  made  by 
consular  representatives  to  visit  nationals  of  their  country 
under  arrest,  or  to  have  them  visited  by  their  representa- 
tives, shall  be  granted  without  delay.  The  consular  repre- 
sentative shall  not  be  entitled  to  require  officials  of  the 
courts  or  prisons  to  withdraw  during  his  interview  with 
the  person  under  arrest." 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 


My  deae  Me.  Litvinov  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  16,  1933,  in- 
forming me  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to 
grant  to  nationals  of  the  United  States  rights  with  refer- 
ence to  legal  protection  not  less  favorable  than  those  en- 
joyed in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by 
nationals  of  the  nation  most  favored  in  this  respect.  I 
have  noted  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  protocol  con- 
cluded between  Germany  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  October  12,  1925. 

I  am  glad  that  nationals  of  the  United  States  will  enjoy 
the  protection  afforded  by  these  instruments  immediately 
upon  the  establishment  of  relations  between  our  countries 
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and  I  am  fully  prepared  to  negotiate  a  consular  convt 
covering  these  subjects  as  soon  as  practicable.  I> 
add  that  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  . 
Soviet  Union  will  be  zealous  in  guarding  the  rigl 
American  nationals,  particularly  the  right  to  a  fair, ) 
and  speedy  trial  and  the  right  to  be  represented  by  cc 
of  their  choice.  We  shall  expect  that  the  nearest  A 
can  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  be  notifle 
mediately  of  any  arrest  or  detention  of  an  Am< 
national,  and  that  he  shall  promptly  be  afforded  t) 
portunity  to  communicate  and  converse  with 
national. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roose^ 


In  reply  to  a  question  of  the  President  in  regi 
prosecutions  for  economic  espionage,  Mr.  Litvinov 
the  following  explanation: 

"The  widespread  opinion  that  the  dissemination  ( 
nomic  information  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociali 
publics  is  allowed  only  in  so  far  as  this  informatk 
been  published  in  newspapers  or  magazines,  is  e 
ous.  The  right  to  obtain  economic  information  is  1 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  in 
countries,  only  in  the  case  of  business  and  prod 
secrets  and  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  fori 
methods  (bribery,  theft,  fraud,  etc.)  to  obtain  su 
formation.  The  category  of  business  and  product! 
crets  naturally  includes  the  official  economic  plans 
far  as  they  have  not  been  made  public,  but  not  indi 
reports  concerning  the  production  conditions  an 
general  conditions  of  individual  enterprises. 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  a 
reason  to  complicate  or  hinder  the  critical  exami 
of  its  economic  organization.  It  naturally  follows 
this  that  every  one  has  the  right  to  talk  about  ec( 
matters  or  to  receive  information  about  such  matl 
the  Union,  in  so  far  as  the  information  for  which 
asked  or  which  has  been  imparted  to  him  is  not  s 
may  not,  on  the  basis  of  special  regulations  issi 
responsible  officials  or  by  the  appropriate  state 
prises,  be  made  known  to  outsiders.  (This  princi] 
plies  primarily  to  information  concerning  economic 
and  tendencies.)" 


My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

Following  our  conversations  I  have  the  honor  to 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sc 
Republics  agrees  that,  preparatory  to  a  final  settlen 
the  claims  and  counter  claims  between  the  Governm 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
States  of  America  and  the  claims  of  their  nations 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi 
not  take  any  steps  to  enforce  any  decisions  of  coi 
initiate  any  new  litigations  for  the  amounts  admi 
be  due  or  that  may  be  found  to  be  due  it,  as  the  su> 
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rior  Governments  of  Russia,  or  otherwise,  from  Amer- 
nationals,  including  corporations,  companies,  partner- 
s,  or  associations,  aiul  also  the  claim  against  the 
vil  States  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  now  in 
ition  iu  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  will 
•bject  to  such  amounts  being  assigned  and  does  hereby 
ise  and  assign  all  such  amounts  to  the  Government 
he  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
et  Socialist  Republics  to  be  duly  notified  in  each  case 
ny  amount  realized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
eg  from  such  release  and  assignment. 
it>  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
l<a  further  agrees,  preparatory  to  the  settlement  re- 
ed to  above  not  to  make  any  claim  with  respect  to : 

i  judgments  rendered  or  that  may  be  rendered  by 
American  courts  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  property, 
or  rights,  or  interests  therein,  in  which  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  its  nationals  may 
have  had  or  may  claim  to  have  an  interest;  or, 

-  done  or  settlements  made  by  or  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  public  officials  in 
the  United  States,  or  its  nationals,  relating  to  prop- 
erty, credits,  or  obligations  of  any  Government  of 
Russia  or  nationals  thereof. 


mi.  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 


Maxim  Litvinoff 


■tu  Mb.  Litvinov  : 

im  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 

•niber  16,  1933,  in  which  you  state  that : 

he  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
•  <  agrees  that,  preparatory  to  a  final  settlement  of 
lainis  and  counter  claims  between  the  Governments 
e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
•s  of  America  and  the  claims  of  their  nationals,  the 
rnment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will 
ake  any  steps  to  enforce  any  decisions  of  courts  or 
ite  any  new  litigations  for  the  amounts  admitted  to 
ie  or  that  may  be  found  to  be  due  it,  as  the  successor 
Governments  of  Russia,  or  otherwise,  from 
i'-an  nationals,  including  corporations,  companies, 
l-rships,  or  associations,  and  also  the  claim  against 
United  States  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  now 
•i-'utiun  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and 
n  object  to  such  amounts  being  assigned  and  does 


hereby  release  and  assign  all  such  amounts  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  be  duly  notified  in  each  case 
of  any  amount  realized  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  such  release  and  assignment. 

"The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics further  agrees,  preparatory  to  the  settlement  re- 
ferred to  above,  not  to  make  any  claim  with  respect  to : 

(a)  judgments  rendered  or  that  may  be  rendered  by 
American  courts  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  property, 
or  rights,  or  interests  therein,  in  which  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  its  nationals  may 
have  had  or  may  claim  to  have  an  interest ;  or, 

(b)  acts  done  or  settlements  made  by  or  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  public  officials  in 

the  United  States,  or  its  nationals,  relating  to  prop- 
erty, credits  or  obligations  of  any  Government  of 
Russia  or  nationals  thereof." 

I  am  glad  to  have  these  undertakings  by  your  Govern- 
ment and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  notify  your  Government  in 
each  case  of  any  amount  realized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  from  the  release  and  assignment  to  it 
of  the  amounts  admitted  to  be  due,  or  that  may  be  found 
to  be  due,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  of  the  amount  that  may  be  found  to  be 
due  on  the  claim  of  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Litvinov, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  following  our  con- 
versations and  following  my  examination  of  certain  docu- 
ments of  the  years  1918  to  1921  relating  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Government  toward  the  expedition  into 
Siberia,  the  operations  there  of  foreign  military  forces 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  agrees  that  it  will  waive  any  and  all 
claims  of  whatsoever  character  arising  out  of  activities  of 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Siberia,  or  assist- 
ance to  military  forces  in  Siberia  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1918,  and  that  such  claims  shall  be  regarded  as  finally 
settled  and  disposed  of  by  this  agreement. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Maxim  Litvinoff 


POSITION  ON  STATUS  OF  MRS.  OKSANA  KASENKINA 


er  From  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
ate  to  the  Justice  of  the  New  York 
erne  Court 

[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

August  18, 1948 
t  dear  Mr.  Justice  :  Pursuant  to  our  conver- 
>n  this  morning.  I  respectfully  transmit  to  you 
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the  position  of  the  United  States  Government  con- 
cerning the  status  of  Mrs.  Oksana  Stepanova 
Kosenkina,  who  is  the  subject  of  an  application 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  now  pending  before 
your  court. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  Government 
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that  there  is  no  basis  under  international  law  or 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  consider- 
ing that  Mrs.  Kosenkina  is  in  any  manner  subject 
to  the  control  or  authority  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment so  long  as  she  remains  in  this  country.  The 
Department  of  State  already  has  advised  the 
Soviet  Embassy  that  Mrs.  Kosenkina  will  not  be 
placed  under  control  of  any  person  against  her 
own  will.  The  Department  has  also  advised  the 
Soviet  Embassy  that  although  it  recognizes  the 


right  of  the  Soviet  Government,  through  . 
cials  abroad  to  extend  all  proper  assistant 
protection  to  Soviet  nationals,  this  right  does  r 
include  authority  to  take  charge  of  Soviet  citizt 
in  this  country  irrespective  of  their  wish 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ehnest  A.  Gross, 
The  Legal  Advisei 

The  Honorable  Samuel  Dickstein, 
Justice,  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  New  York. 


UNITED    NATIONS    DAY 

October  24,  1948 

To  he  observed  by  the  United  States  and  all  other  fifty-seven  countries  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  October  31,  1947,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion naming  October  24 — the  day  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came  into  effect — 
as  United  Nations  Day  and  invited  all  member  governments  to  cooperate  in  observing 
it.  The  resolution  declares  that  the  day  '"shall  be  devoted  to  making  known  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  gaining 
their  support  for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations." 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  has  appointed  a  National  Citizens'  Committee 
to  promote  the  observance  of  United  Nations  Day  in  this  country.  That  Committee  is 
asking  the  people  of  every  state  and  every  community  in  the  country  to  organize  pro- 
grams for  United  Nations  Day.  The  Committee  is  also  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Unesco  National  Commission. 
and  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Their  material  and  plans  will 
be  available  for  communities  through  the  state  United  Nations  Day  organizations.  The 
Committee  urges  every  citizen  to  start  now  to  work  for  his  state  and  local  Citizens' 
Committee,  church,  and  peace  organizations,  clubs,  branch  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations,  and  county  agent  to  make  the  first  United  Nations  Day  a 
day  when  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  demonstrate  their  faith  in  a  free,  demo- 
cratic brotherhood  of  nations. 

Lists  of  United  States  Department  of  State  publications  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Four  such  publications  of  immediate  interest  to  United  Nations 
Day  are:  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations;  United  Nations:  Three 
Years  of  Achievement;  Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  17,  The  United  Nations  in  Action; 
and  Peace  Takes  Practice  (a  wall  poster). 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  of  the  United  Nations,  in  cooperation  with 
the  information  services  of  the  specialized  agencies,  will  make  special  services  avail- 
able in  various  languages  to  newspapers,  radio  stations,  cinema  theaters,  and  schools. 
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D/ergent  Views  on  Program  of  Work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SUBMITTING 
STATEMENT  BY  U.S.,  U.K.,  CHINESE,  AND  FRENCH  DELEGATIONS 


August  6,  WIS  l 

ir,  In  order  that  the  Security  Council  may  be 
fu  y  advised  concerning  the  work  in  the  Military 
Sift  Committee,  the  U.K.,  U.S.,  Chinese  and 
F  nch  Delegations  have  requested  the  Chairman 
touibmit  the  following  statement  to  you.  Such 
iiergent  views  as  the  USSR  Delegation  may  de- 
si  to  call  to  your  attention  will  be  submitted 
(v  >n  received  from  that  Delegation. 

n  its  letter  dated  2  July  1948,  issued  as  MS/405 
m6  July  1948,  the  Military  Staff  Committee  re- 
p<ted  to  j'ou  that,  owing  to  the  divergencies  of 
riv  which  still  prevailed  on  some  of  the  Gen- 
;rl  Principles,  it  had  not  been  in  a  position  to 
ii  ertake  the  final  determination  of  the  Overall 
St?ngth  and  Composition  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
ir  thus  achieve  further  progress  in  this  matter 
l|srds  the  conclusion  of  the  special  agreements 
•eaired  by  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 

ince  the  dispatch  of  the  letter,  the  Military 
3<ff  Committee  met  to  discuss  the  pursuance  of 
1  tasks  entrusted  to  it,  as  set  out  in  its  Pro- 
ijnme  of  Work  (Ref :  MS/271/M44  dated  16  May 
Br,  an  excerpt  of  which  is  enclosed  as  Annex). 

tiasmuch  as  unanimity  could  not  be  achieved  on 
:h  question  of  the  Overall  Strength  and  Composi- 
;i»i  of  the  United  Nations  Armed  Forces  (Item  I 
)1  he  Programme  of  Work) ,  it  was,  a  priori,  im- 
Msible  to  consider  Items  II  and  III  of  the 
P  -gramme  of  Work,  dealing  with  the  con- 
r  utions  by  Member  Nations. 

he  consideration  of  Item  IV  of  the  Programme 
)lWork,  i.e.,  Preparation  of  a  Draft  Standard 
F'-m  of  Special  Agreement  was  then  envisaged. 

however,  there  again,  the  five  Delegations  were 
nble  to  agree  unanimously  that  such  a  study 
Bid  be  undertaken  before  the  Military  Staff 
Dtimittee  had  received  instructions  from  the 
Suirity  Council  concerning  the  divergencies 
uad  on  some  of  the  General  Principles. 

n  reporting  to  you  the  existence  of  this  latest 
it  emate,  the  Military  Staff  Committee  has  the 
uour  to  call,  once  more,  the  attention  of  the 
purity  Council  to  the  fact  that  the  Military  Staff 
-Mimittee  considers  it  urgent  to  resolve  the  dis- 


agreement which  prevails  on  some  of  the  General 
Principles,  and  of  which  the  Security  Council  had 
been     apprised     as     early     as     30     April     1947. 
(MS/264). 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  L.  McCreeet, 
General,  British  Army, 
Chairman,  Military  Staff  Committee 

ANNEX 

Extract 
"The  Military  Staff  Committee : 

(a)  Agreed  to  the  following  Programme  of 
Work: 

(1)  The  preliminary  estimates  of  overall 
strength  and  composition  of  Armed  Forces  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  Mem- 
ber Nations  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
determination  of  the  overall  strength  and  composi- 
tion of  the  three  principal  Services  of  Armed 
Forces — land,  sea  and  air. 

(2)  The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  five  Per- 
manent Members  of  the  Security  Council,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  the  strength  and  compo- 
sition of  the  three  principal  Services  of  Armed 
Forces — land,  sea  and  air. 

(3)  The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  other 
Member  Nations,  including  the  determination  of 
the  strength  and  composition  of  the  three  principal 
Services  of  Armed  Forces — land,  sea  and  air. 

(4)  Preparation  of  a  Draft  Standard  Form  of 
Special  Agreement. 

(b)  Agreed  to  set  up  a  Sub-Committee  with  the 
following  Terms  of  Reference  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  Overall  Strength  and  Composition: 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/956,  Aug.  9, 1948. 
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(1)  A  Sub-Committee  is  hereby  established  and 
instructed  to  commence  informal  discussion,  in  the 
light  of  the  General  Principles  2  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council,  on  the  question  of  the  Overall 
Strength  and  Composition  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by 
Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  The  Sub-Committee  is  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  to  the 
Overall  Strength  and  Composition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  including  the  strength  of  the  three  Serv- 
ices— land,  sea  and  air,  after  the  General  Prin- 
ciples have  been  approved  by  the  Security  Council. 
The  Sub-Committee  is  to  report  progress  not  later 
than  30  June  1947. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  Sub-Committee  being  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  with  regard  to  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  or  the  method  of  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, further  guidance  from  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  is  to  be  requested  without  delay. 

(<?)  Took  note: 

(1)  That  the  Chinese,  French,  U.K.  and  U.S. 


Delegations  considered  that  Problems  1  and  4 
the  Programme  of  Work  should  be  consider 
first  and  concurrently : 

(2)  That  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  consider 
that  Problem  1  of  the  Programme  of  Work  shoi 
be  considered  first. 

(d)  Took  note  that  all  Delegation-  reserved' 
right  to  request  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
consider,  at  any  time,  the  question  of*  setting  uj 
Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  preparation  o:| 
Draft  Standard  Form  of  Special  Agreement." 

16  August  19$ 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you  the 
tached  letter  from  the  USSR  Delegation,  setti 
forth  the  divergent  views  of  that  Delegation, 
which  reference  was  made  in  my  previous  let 
dated  6  August  1948.  (Document  S/956). 
I  have  the  honour  [etc.] 

R.  L.  McCreery, 
General,  British  Army 
Chairman,  Military  Staff  Commit 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  FROM  THE 

SOVIET  DELEGATION 


Sir,  The  USSR  Delegation  has  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  Security  Council  its  point  of  view 
on  the  substance  of  questions  set  out  in  the  letter 
to  the  Security  Council  of  6  August  1948,  MS/417, 
which  was  addressed  to  you  by  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  French  and  Chinese  Dele- 
gations. 

The  USSR  Delegation  can  not  agree  with  the 
assertion  made  in  the  said  letter  that  the  Military 
Staff  Committee  can  not  continue  its  work. 

The  USSR  Delegation  considers  that  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  can  continue  its  work  by 
consecutive  examination  of  the  questions  set  out  in 
the  Program  of  Work  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  at  its  Forty-Fourth 
Meeting  on  15  May  1947  (MS/271/M44). 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  the  USSR 
Delegation,  at  the  Eighty-First  Meeting  of  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  made  a  proposal  to  be- 
gin informal  consideration  of  Item  II  of  the  Pro- 
gram of  Work,  namely : 

To  discuss  "The  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 

1  .MS/264. 
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be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council  by  | 
five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Coun 
including  the  determination  of  the  strength  a 
composition  of  the  three  principal  Services 
Aimed  Forces — land,  sea  and  air." 

However,  the  United  States,  United  Kingd( 
French  and  Chinese  Delegations  did  not  ag 
with  this. 

The  USSR  Delegation  admitted  and  still  adnu 
that  the  absence  of  agreed  General  Principles  c 
ates  difficulties  in  the  work  of  the  Military  St! 
Committee.  The  USSR  Representatives  have  • 
ways  been  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  success  I 
work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  it  was  nee- 
sary  to  agree  upon  General  Principles.  At  il 
same  time  the  USSR  Delegation  considers  tl; 
pending  the  consideration  of  the  General  Prir; 
pies  by  the  Security  Council,  the  Military  St: 
Committee  could  in  an  informal  and  prelimins' 
manner  consider  Item  II  of  the  Program  of  Wo . 
as  it  has  considered  Item  I  of  the  Program  deali; 
with  the  estimate  of  the  overall  strength  and  co- 
position  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  is  known,  when  previously,  the  Represen- 
tives  of  the  other  countries  considered  it  possible! 
discuss  the  question  of  overall  strength  and  com  • 
sition  without  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  G I 
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I  Principles,  the  USSR  Representatives  had 
ktd  on  an  informal  discussion  of  these  questions 
the  Military  Staff  Committee.    The  question  to 

o\v  is  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be 
>le  available  by  the  five  Permanent  Members  of 
S    'urity  Council. 

Ine  USSR  Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that 
consideration  of  the  Program  of  Work  of  the 
itary  Staff  Committee,  item  by  item,  would 
iw  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  prepare  the 
nary  data  for  the  working  out  of  the  Standard 
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Form  of  Special  Agreement  mentioned  in  para- 
graphs 4  and  5  of  the  letter  by  the  four  Delega- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  USSR  Delegation  con- 
siders it  inadvisable  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Standard  Form  of  Agreement  before  the  General 
Principles  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  P.  Sharapov, 
Lieutenant  General,  USSR  Air  Force, 
USSR  Delegation 


LETTER  FROM  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  TO  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 


August  17, 1948 
xcellency  :  With  regard  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
uv  General's  communication  of  August  3, 1948 
nesting  information  from  the  United  States 
.eminent  in  the  matters  of  Jewish  and  Arab 
>laced  persons  and  relief  and  assistance  to  such 
sons,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  follow- 
reply  from  my  Government. 

a)  Question  of  Displaced  Persons  of  Jewish 
Honality  in  Europe.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
p  regime  in  Germany  the  United  States  has 
wn  consistent  concern  with  the  problem  of 
rish  refugees  which  arose  with  the  advent  to 
rer  of  that  regime.  The  United  States  took 
initiative  in  convening  the  Inter-Governmental 
nmittee  on  Refugees  which  prior  to  the  out- 
&k  of  war  on  September  1,  1939,  assisted  in  the 
[gration  and  the  resettlement  of  Jewish  dis- 
ced persons  in  Western  European  countries  and 
Western  Hemisphere.  By  that  date,  Palestine, 
United  States,  and  Latin  American  countries 
I  absorbed  approximately  270,000,  in  equal  pro- 
pons,  and  20,000  had  reached  Shanghai.  Ac- 
ding  to  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
migration  Service,  during  the  ten-year  period 
m  July  1,  1933  to  June  30,  1943, 165,756  Jewish 
Migrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
in  all  countries  and  52,406  Jewish  non-immi- 
nts  were  likewise  admitted.  The  total  of  these 
>  groups  is  218,162. 

n  1944.  the  United  States  organized  the  War 
"ugee  Board  which  was  composed  of  the  Sec- 
iries  of  State.  Treasury  and  War  of  the  United 
tes.  The  Board  acted  vigorously  until  the  end 
World  War  II  in  relief  to  and  the  assistance  of 
nsh  displaced  persons  from  Europe,  and  it  co- 
rated  closely  with  the  Inter-Governmental 
nmittee  on  Refugees,  the  International  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Governments  of  a 
number  of  countries  notably  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  Turkey.  Of  several  thousand  refugees  as- 
sisted by  the  Board  in  reaching  countries  of  refuge, 
982  persons,  of  which  most  were  Jews,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  in  that  year.  Under  the  directive  of  the 
President,  dated  December  22, 1945,  United  States 
visas  were  issued  from  March  31,  1946  through 
April  30,  1948  to  34,365  refugees,  of  which  22,747 
were  Jews.  Since  1946,  the  United  States  has 
acted  in  and  outside  the  United  Nations  to  achieve 
activation  of  the  Ieo  and  now  contributes  $71,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  45  per  cent  of  its  budget. 

As  of  June  30,  1948,  there  were  124,825  Jewish 
displaced  persons  in  the  United  States  Zone  of 
Germany  and  18,250  in  the  United  States  Zone  of 
Austria ;  a  total  of  143,075.  I  understand  that  as 
of  the  same  date  there  were  approximately  18,000 
in  Italy.  The  Pciro  is  providing  care,  mainte- 
nance and  resettlement  of  displaced  persons,  in- 
cluding Jews,  in  Central  Europe  without  favor  or 
discrimination.  Recruitment  of  displaced  persons 
for  resettlement  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Immigration  Selection  Missions  of  the  receiving 
countries,  and  overseas  transportation  for  such 
persons  as  are  accepted  by  these  Selection  Missions 
is  provided  by  the  Pciro.  Jewish  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies are  also  assisting  in  overseas  resettlement  and 
are  sharing  transportation  costs  with  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  the  movement  of  individuals 
to  overseas  destinations. 

I  might  say,  further,  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress has  recently  passed  legislation   admitting 
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205,000  displaced  persons  in  the  next  two  years, 
of  which  a  certain  portion  will  be  Jews.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  from  10,000  to  20,000  Jews 
will  be  admitted  during  the  same  period  under 
the  normal  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  will  give  further  consideration  to  this 
problem. 

The  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands,  has 
presented  a  resolution  on  displaced  persons  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  now  meeting  in 
Geneva.  This  resolution  urges  the  Pciro  to  con- 
tinue efforts  for  the  repatriation  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  to  their  countries  of  origin  in 
accordance  with  the  Iro  constitution,  stresses  the 
need  for  accelerated  resettlement  of  nonrepatriable 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and  urges  govern- 
ments to  admit  these  to  the  maximum  limit  of  their 
capacity. 

( b )  Question  of  Arab  Refugees  in  Palestine  and 
Neighbouring  Countries.  Appropriate  reports  on 
this  situation  can  best  be  furnished  by  the  Mediator 
and  the  countries  directly  concerned.  However, 
the  situation  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  Palestine  and 
neighbouring  countries  gives  the  United  States 
Government  cause  for  serious  alarm,  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  point-of-view,  since  the  lot  of  a 
very  high  proportion  of  these  refugees  is  desperate, 
or  will  become  so  shortly,  but  also  because  of  the 
effect  of  this  problem  on  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  future  situation  in  Palestine. 
Paragraph  (c)  below  will  indicate  what  is  contem- 
plated or  being  done  in  relief  of  and  assistance  to 
this  group. 


( c)  Question  of  Relief  and  Assistance  to  A  i 
Paragraph  (a)  above  has  mentioned  relief i 
assistance  for  the  care  and  maintenance  and  j| 
tlement  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Euj 
provided  by  the  Pcmo  and  Jewish  Volun 
Agencies.  The  United  States'  annual  contrib  | 
to  the  Pciro  has  also  been  mentioned.  Ai: 
contributions  to  Near  Eastern  refugees  in  ge: 
by  voluntary  agencies  of  the  United  States,  I  ei 
mention  medical  and  hospital  supplies  and  cloi 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000  made  available  i 
April  by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  Inti 
tional  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  for  this  pui 
This  is  a  continuing  process  by  which  the  Ame; 
Red  Cross  is  endeavoring  to  supply  what  it  c , 
the  needs  of  the  International  Red  Cross  v. 
Near  East  area.  I  might  mention  also  that  CI 
World  Service  is  shipping  38,000  pounds  of  < 
ing  and  175  pounds  of  vitamins  to  the  Ame| 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine,  \ 
is  the  distributing  agency  for  American  Volu: 
Relief. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  received  a  direc 
peal  from  the  Mediator  for  specific  relief 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  burden  on 
tributing  agencies  will  be  heavy,  but  my  Go 
ment  very  much  hopes  that  this  appeal  w 
met  with  the  traditional  American  generosil 
ward  those  in  need. 

(d)  The  Question  of  Jewish  Refugees  det 
on  Cyprus.  As  in  the  case  of  question  (b) 
Government  considers  that  pertinent  inform 
can  best  be  obtained  from  other  competent  soi 

Accept  [etc.] 

Warren  R.  Au& 


APPEAL  FOR  U.S.  AID  FOR  JEWISH  AND  ARAB  REFUGEES 


Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  Palestine  Mediator,  to 
Secretary  Marshall 1 

[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

Delivered  August  16, 1948 
As  Mediator  for  Palestine  I  am  convinced  that 
successful  mediation  can  only  continue  if  solution 
can  be  found  for  most  urgent  aspects  of  great 
human  disaster  affecting  330,000  destitute  Arab 
refugees  from  Jewish-controlled  areas  and  7,000 
Jewish  refugees.  Their  condition  is  desperate; 
30  percent  are  children  under  five  years  of  age 
and  over  10  percent  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  without 
food  except  short  supplies  of  flour. 

1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Considering  the  extent  and  importance  of 
usual  trade  relationships  with  countries  o 
Middle  East  including  Palestine,  will  the  Go 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  ass; 
alleviate  this  sudden  human  disaster,  comps 
to  an  earthquake  or  tidal  wave,  by  donating 
diverting  to  me  at  Beirut  or  Aqaba  2,500  tc 
wheat,  100  tons  of  canned  meat,  50  tons  of  c 
50  tons  of  butter,  and  20  tons  of  DDT,  10  pt 
immediately  from  your  supplies  seaborne 
the  nearest  ports  and  further  90  percent  v.: 
three  months  at  the  latest.     The  full  quant 
DDT  is  essential  immediately  and  is  aske 
from  supplies  in  Greece. 

I  am  applying  to  the  International  Child 
Emergency  Fund  for  special  supplemental : 
vision  for  infants,  children,  pregnant  women 
nursing  mothers. 

Department  of  State  8i 


essential  factor  is  time  as  they  are  being  swept 
1  epidemic  diseases,  winter  is  approaching,  and 
nv  must  die.  Deeply  grateful  if  you  would 
in  publish  this  appeal  in  your  daily  papers  and 
K'graph  me  your  decision  at  Rhodes  within  ten 

Bernadotte 

Palestine  Mediator 


■  tary  Marshall  to  Count  Bernadotte 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

August  W,  19k8 
In  response  to  your  appeal  of  August  16  to  this 
•vernment    for    assistance    in    alleviating    the 
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refugee  problem  in  the  Near  East,  the  Department 
is  working  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  determine  what  can  be  done  quickly  and  practi- 
cally. American  Red  Cross  and  private  relief 
agencies  have  already  responded  by  pledging  the 
total  amount  of  DDT  and  by  committing  funds  to 
provide  for  immediate  purchase  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  total  food  supplies.  Details  concerning  spe- 
cific contributions  and  channels  of  supply  will  be 
provided  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  confident  that 
American  private  organizations  and  relief  agen- 
cies will  continue  to  respond  generously  to  your 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East. 
The  President  is  giving  his  full  support  to  these 
measures. 


curity  Council  Resolution  on  Control  of  Dissidents  Among  Jews  and  Arabs  * 


rhe  Security  Council, 

raking  into  account  communications  from  the 
'iliator  concerning  the  situation  in  Jerusalem, 
Directs  the  attention  of  the  governments  and 
thorities  concerned  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Se- 
rity  Council  of  15  July  1948,  and 

s  pursuant  to  its  Resolution  of  15  July 
48,  and  so  informs  the  governments  and  authori- 
s  concerned,  that : 

{a)  Each  party  is  responsible  for  the  actions 
both  regular  and  irregular  forces  operating 
der  its  authority  or  in  territory  under  its  con- 

J; 


(b)  Each  party  has  the  obligation  to  use  all 
means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  action  violating 
the  Truce  by  individuals  or  groups  who  are  sub- 
ject to  its  authority  or  who  are  in  territory  under 
its  control; 

(c)  Each  party  has  the  obligation  to  bring  to 
speedy  trial  and  in  case  of  conviction  to  punish- 
ment, any  and  all  persons  within  their  jurisdiction 
who  are  involved  in  a  breach  of  the  Truce ; 

(d)  No  party  is  permitted  to  violate  the  Truce 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  undertaking  reprisals  or 
retaliations  against  the  other  party; 

(e)  No  party  is  entitled  to  gain  military  or  po- 
litical advantage  through  violation  of  the  Truce. 


>mmission  for  Conventional  Armaments 


RESOLUTION  ON  FORMULATION  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  REGULATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF 

ARMAMENTS  AND  ARMED  FORCES2 


The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
ommends  that  the  following  principles  should 
vern  the  formulation  of  practical  proposals  for 

2  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation 
d  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces : 

1.  A  system  for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
maments  and  armed  forces  should  provide  for 

3  adherence  of  all  States.  Initially  it  must  in- 
lde  at  least  all  States  having  substantial  mili- 
y  resources. 

'2.  A  system  of  regulation  and  reduction  of 
maments  and  armed  forces  can  only  be  put  into 
ect  in  an  atmosphere  of  international  confidence 
security.  Measures  for  the  regulation  and 
luction  of  armaments  which  would  follow  the 

'gusf  29,   1948 


establishment  of  the  necessary  degree  of  confi- 
dence might  in  turn  be  expected  to  increase  con- 
fidence and  so  justify  further  measures  of  regu- 
lation and  reduction. 

3.  Examples   of  conditions   essential   to   such 
confidence  and  security  are  : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  system  of 
agreements  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.    Until 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/983,  Aug.  20,  1948.  Submitted  jointly  by 
the  Representatives  of  Canada.  France,  the  U.K.,  and  the 
U.S.    Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  Aug.  19,  1948. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/C.3/31,  Aug.  15,  1948.  Adopted  at  the 
13th  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments on  Aug.  12,  1948. 
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the  agreed  forces  arc,  pledged  to  the  Security 
Council  an  essential  step  in  establishing  a  system 
of  collective  security  will  not  have  been  taken. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy.  It  is  a  basic  assumption  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will 
make  specific  proposals  for  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

(c)  The  conclusion  of  the  peace  settlements 
with  Germany  and  Japan.  Conditions  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  will  not  be  fully  es- 
tablished until  measures  have  been  agreed  upon 
which  will  prevent  these  States  from  undertaking 
aggressive  action  in  the  future. 

4.  A  system  for  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces,  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources  pursuant  to 
Article  26  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
must  limit  armaments  and  armed  forces  to  those 


which  are  consi  tenl  with  and  indispensable  tot 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
Such  armaments  and  armed  forces  should  turn 
ceed  those  necessary  for  the  implementation 
members'  obligations  and  the  protection  of 
rights  under  the  Charter  of  (he  United  Nation 

5.  A  system  for  the  regulation  and  reduction] 
armaments  and  aimed  forces  must  include 
adequate  system  of  safeguards,  which  by  indue 
an  agreed  system  of  international  supervision ' 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
treaty  or  convention  by  all  parties  thereto, 
system  of  safeguards  cannot  be  adequate  unl 
possesses  the  following  characteristics: 

(a)  it  is  technically  feasible  and  practical; 

(b)  it  is  capable  of  detecting  promptly  the' 
currence  of  violations; 

(<?)   it  causes  the  minimum  interference  .. 
and  imposes  the  minimum  burdens  on,  any  asp( 
of  the  life  of  individual  nations. 

6.  Provision  must  be  made  for  effective  enfoiv 
ment  action  in  the  event  of  violations. 


RESOLUTION  DEFINING  ARMAMENTS3 


The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
resolves  to  advise  the  Security  Council : 

1.  that  it  considers  that  all  armaments  and 
armed  forces,  except  atomic  weapons  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  fall  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
that  weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  be  defined 
to  include  atomic  explosive  weapons,  radio  active 


material  weapons,  lethal  chemical  and  biology 
weapons,  and  any  weapons  developed  in  the  f  uti 
which  have  characteristics  comparable  in  d< 
tructive  effect  to  those  of  the  atomic  bomb  or  otr. 
weapons  mentioned  above. 

2.  that  it  proposes  to  proceed  with  its  work 
the  basis  of  the  above  definition. 


Status  of  Establishment  of  Permanent  Headquarters  of  FAO 


The  Acting  Director  General  of  FAO  to  Secretary 
Marshall 

May  25, 1948 
Sir,  You  will  recall  that  the  Director-General  at 
the  request  of  the  Conference  submitted  to  the 
Geneva  Session  of  the  Conference  of  Fao  a  com- 
prehensive report  dealing  with  the  selection  of  a 
permanent  site  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Or- 
ganization (Doc.  C47/28).    The  Conference,  after 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/C.3/30,  Aug.  13,  1948.  Adopted  at  the  13th 
meeting  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
on  Aug.  12,  1948. 

*  Not  printed. 
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detailed  consideration  of  this  Report,  conclud 
that  further  investigation  was  necessary  and  i 
f  erred  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  Fao. 

The  Council  at  its  First  Session  agreed  that  t 
further  investigations  to  be  carried  out  should  n 
cover  the  same  ground  as  the  previous  report,  b 
should  rather  attempt  to  supplement  it  by  cc 
sidering  specific  proposals  made  by  Member  Gc 
ernments  in  the  light  of  the  actual  requiremnts 
the  Organization. 

On  that  basis  the  Council  set  up  a  Commit) 
which  submitted  the  attached  report 4  to  the  seeo 
Session  of  the  Council. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  report,  which  has  be 
approved  by  the  Council,  that  a  Sub-Committ 
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posed  of  the  representatives  of  Chile,  China, 
Ochoslovakia,  United  Kingdom,  Union  of  South 
A'ica  and  the  Committee  on  Financial  Control) 
h;  been  set  up  to  proceed  without  delay  with 
fi  her  investigations  and  negotiations  concern- 
in  the  sites  which  have  already  been,  or  may  yet 
U  suggested  for  the  permanent  headquarters,  in 
out  that  a  final  decision  may  be  taken  at  the  next 
A'uial  Conference. 

n  making  the  final  appraisal,  the  Sub-Com- 
mtee  must  take  into  consideration  the  specific 
■tors  set  out  in  paragraph  3  of  the  enclosed 
reort,  and,  as  emphasized  by  Mr.  Boerma,  the 
riVgate  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Council,  will 
h;  e  to  consider  from  the  point  of  view  of  liaison, 
w mc  the  other  international  specialized  agencies 
stablish  their  permanent  headquarters,  as 
w  1  as  the  advantage  of  being  within  easy  access 
n  city  where  diplomatic  representatives  are  sta- 
ti  led.  The  Council  agreed,  upon  the  suggestion 
oiMr.  Viljoen,  the  delegate  from  the  Union  of 
Sith  Africa,  that  because  of  the  limited  funds 
v  ilable  to  Fao,  the  financial  implications  must 
ncessarily  be  given  special  attention. 

^.fter  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Si?  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  any 
coments  on  the  report  itself,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
plication  of  any  specific  proposals  regarding  a 
3i  able  site  which  your  Government  might  wish  to 
Kmit.  Such  proposals  should  be  sent  to  me  on 
oibefore  July  1st,  1948,  in  order  that  the  Sub- 
Cnmittee  can  consider  them  along  with  other 
p  >posals  that  may  be  received,  with  a  view  to  sub- 
m  ting  to  the  next  Session  of  the  Council  a  list  of 
p:  posed  sites  together  with  an  appraisal  of  their 
rutive  merits. 

t  will  be  very  much  appreciated  if  your  Gov- 
ei  ment  will  consider  this  matter  as  urgent. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Noble  Clark 
Acting  Director  General 
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/Secretary  Marshall  to  the  Director  General 
of  FAO 

[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

August  18,  191$ 
Sir  :  I  refer  to  your  communication  of  May  25, 
1948  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Site  of  the  Council  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations  to 
consider  such  information  as  may  have  been  sent 
to  the  Director  General  by  Member  Governments 
of  the  Organization  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  site  of  the  Organization 
in  their  countries.  The  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  would  consider  it  an  honor 
for  the  permanent  site  of  the  Organization  to  be 
located  in  this  country  and  will  undertake  to  assist 
the  Organization  in  developing  adequate  head- 
quarters facilities  in  the  United  States.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  of  the  American  people  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  me  of  let- 
ters he  has  received  from  Allen  B.  Kline,  Presi- 
dent, American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  John 
W.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Russell  Smith,  Legisla- 
tive Secretary,  National  Farmers  Union,  Albert 
S.  Goss,  President,  National  Grange  and  Charles 
E.  Jackson,  General  Manager,  National  Fisheries 
Institute  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  indicate 
their  keenest  interest  in  having  the  Fao  located 
permanently  in  this  country. 

I  realize  that  it  may  take  some  time  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  an  appropriate  permanent  head- 
quarters arrangement  after  the  needs  of  the  Or- 
ganization are  definitely  determined.  During  the 
period  while  the  Organization  is  located  in  its 
temporary  headquarters  in  Washington  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  see  that  measures  are  taken 
to  make  available  adequate  headquarters  facilities 
for  the  Organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall 


Ainuai  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization  1 


)n  July  5.  1918,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
L  ited  Nations  released  his  third  annual  report 
o  the  work  of  the  organization,  covering  the 
p-iod  from  July  1,  1947,  to  June  30,  1948. 

Emphasis  at  the  beginning  of  the  introduction 
placed  on  the  United  Nations  as  the  chief  force 
in  holding  the  world  together.  The  Secretary  - 
Gueral  states  that  "It  is  time  to  stop  justifying 
tl  setbacks  experienced  by  the  United  Nations" 
a  1  to  "start  by  recognizing  that  the  United  Na- 
ti  is  has  become  the  chief  force  that  holds  the 
wild  together  against  all  the  conflicting  strains 
ai  stresses  that  are  pulling  it  apart." 

Agust  29,    1948 


In  reviewing  the  record  of  the  last  year,  the 
Secretary-General  in  the  introduction  briefly  sum- 
marizes the  progress  made  in  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem, the  cases  of  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  Greece,  and 
Korea,  the  Interim  Committee  actions,  atomic 
energy  and  regulation  of  armaments,  develop- 
ments in  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the 
accession  to  the  general  convention  on  the  priv- 

1  Issued  as  U.  N.  doc.  A/565,  supplement  no.  1,  135  pp. 
For  sale  by  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2G90  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Price 
$1.50. 
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ileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations, 
international  law  procedures,  conditions  in  non- 
self-governing  territories,  economic  reconstruction 
and  recovery,  world-wide  and  regional  economic 
cooperation,  human  rights,  improving  social  con- 
ditions, and  specialized'  agencies  and  the  question 
of  coordination. 

The  Secretary-General  concludes  his  introduc- 
tion by  setting  forth  the  following  proposals  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  :  resumption  of 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  France  on  the  future  of 
Germany ;  fuller  use  of  the  existing  powers  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace ; 
renewed  efforts  to  break  the  deadlocks  which  have 
blocked  all  progress  in  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee ;  creation  of  a  small  United  Nations  Guard 
Force  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly;  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  other  than  atomic 
energy  and  also  the  control  of  bacteriological  and 
lethal-chemical  weapons;  and  universality  of 
membership. 

In  conclusion,  the  Secertary-General  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  future 
as  follows : 

"Finally,  I  would  urge  once  again  upon  Member 
Governments  the  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  world  law,  and  respect  for  law,  of  giving  all 
possible  weight  and  support  to  the  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Councils,  even 
though  they  be  in  the  form  of  recommendations  to 
the  Member  States. 


"The  growth  in  effectiveness  of  the  Organia 

will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  d  < 
upon  and  adapts  to  new  uses  the  rich  reserve 
historical  experience  in  parliamentary  instituti 
and  the  other  institutions  of  democratic  gov 
ment.  It  is  necessary  that  the  practice  of  obf 
ing  the  will  of  the  General  Assembly  shoull 
extended  and  more  firmly  established  year  by  j 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  advance  toward  i 
world  rule  of  law,  which  is  the  ultimate  obje' 
of  us  all." 

The  first  part  of  the  report  reviews  the  poli  I 
and  security  questions  involving  Palestine,  Gr 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  I 
and  Pakistan,  Czechoslovakia,  Spain,  Korea,  ni 
ures  against  propaganda,  voting  in  the  Seer 
Council,  Interim  Committee,    and    others, 
second  part  discusses  economic  and  social  quesii 
relative  to  relief  needs,  full  employment,  tl 
fiscal  needs,  transport  and  communications, 
man  rights,  status  of  women,  standards  of  lii 
narcotic  drugs,  and  coordination    and    relati 
with  specialized  agencies.     The  third  part  ti 
up    the   questions   of   trusteeship    and   non- 
governing  territories ;  and  the  fourth,  legal  af 
pertaining  to  the  International  Court,  codificf 
of  international  law,  privileges  and  immun 
registration  of  treaties  and  international  aji 
ments,  and  the  emblem  and  flag  of  the  Ui 
Nations.    The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  cover  the  ( 
tions  of  development  of  public  understanding 
ganization,  administration,  and   finance   ren 
tively. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


1*0  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meetings 


EUROPEAN-MEDITERRANEAN 


European-Mediterranean    Regional    Air 
on   Meeting  of  the   International  Civil 
Organization  (Icao)  held  at  Paris  May 
8,  w;is  the  initial  meeting  of  the  second 
I  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meetings.    Sub- 
meetings  in  the  second  series  are  expected 
ike  place  in  the  other  nine  Icao  regions  during 
.•XI  three-year  period.    This  meeting  was  con- 
M  to  modernize  and  amplify  the  findings  and 
mmeadations  of  the  first  European-Mediter- 
•an  meeting  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  May 
i  and  to  resolve  certain  problems  that  had 
en  during  the  intervening  two  years  with  re- 
•t  to  aircraft  operation,  telecommunications 
radio  aids,  meteorology,  and  search  and  rescue. 
ifteen  voting  states,  five  observer  states,  and 
-  international  organizations  were  present.1 
he  United  States  Delegation,  under  the  chair- 
iship  of  C.  P.  Burton,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
istration,  consisted  of  members  from  the  De- 
tments  of  Air  Force,  Commerce,  Navy,  and 
usury  and  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Transport  Association.    The  Delegation  was 
-ted  by  representatives  from  Omgus  and  Usafi, 
>  brought  the   latest   information   from   the 
d  States  -  occupied  territories  in  Austria  and 
many. 

he  meeting  was  organized  into  a  general  com- 
ee  and  four  technical  committees  which  met 
urrently  to  discuss  aircraft  operation,  tele- 
nmnications  and  radio  aids,  meteorology,  and 
ch  and  rescue  problems.  Normally,  each  tech- 
1  committee  formed  two  or  more  working 
.ips  which  laid  the  groundwork  and  prepared 
drift  material  for  more  formal  discussion  and 
•lotion  by  the  Technical  Committees  and 
royal  by  the  General  Committee, 
t  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
May  4,  Timothy  O'Driscoll  of  Ireland,  D. 
ruenau  of  France,  and  V.  G.  Masdal  of  Den- 
k.  were  elected  Chairman,  fii'st  Vice  Chairman 
'id  Vice  Chairman  respectively  of  the 
•>al  committee.  Frank  Entwistle,  Deputy 
f  of  the  Icao  Air  Navigation  Bureau,  was 
ointed  Secretary  General  of  the  meeting, 
he  results  of  the  meeting  were  quite  satisfac- 
to  the  United  States  as  the  United  States 
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position  as  approved  by  the  Air  Coordinating 
Committee  was  upheld  throughout  with  but  one 
minor  exception  wherein  the  metric  system  for 
transmission  of  altimeter  settings  was  adopted  in 
lieu  of  the  U.S.-sponsored  English  system  (i.e. 
millibars  instead  of  inches  of  mercury).  Specific 
accomplishments  in  the  four  technical  fields  are 
given  in  brief  form  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Aircraft  Operation 

In  the  consideration  of  standardization  of  ap- 
proach procedures  it  became  apparent  after  con- 
siderable discussion  that  complete  standardization 
could  not  be  reached  at  this  meeting.  However, 
as  the  procedures  now  in  effect  at  international 
airports  already  conformed  to  those  in  practice, 
there  appeared  little  to  be  gained  by  prolonging 
the  discussion  here.  Therefore,  it  was  decided 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Icao  Operations  Division  in 
Montreal  where  the  standardization  of  approach 
procedures  could  be  accomplished  on  a  world-wide 
basis. 

The  subject  of  altimeter  settings  provoked  con- 
siderable discussion  as  the  United  States,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Iata  proposed 
continued  use  of  QNH 2  while  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  favored 
changing  to  QFF.3  Although  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  ideal  system  exists  to  cover  traffic  separa- 
tion, terrain  clearance,  ^and  approach  to  landing 
simultaneously,^  was  shown  that  the  QNH  system 

1  Voting  states :  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States;  Observer  states:  Aus- 
tria, Brazil,  Finland,  Luxembourg,  Rumania ;  Inter- 
national organizations:  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, International  Aeronautical  Federation,  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Organization,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization. 

2  QNH  is  the  code  designation  indicating  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  station  level  converted  to  mean  sea  level  in 
accordance  with  standard  atmosphere.  It  is  normally 
read  directly  from  the  station  altimeter  after  it  has  first 
been  set  to  the  station  elevation. 

3  QFF  is  the  code  designation  indicating  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  station  level  converted  to  mean  sea  level  in 
accordance  with  meteorological  practices.  It  is  normally 
obtained  by  reading  the  station  barometer  and  adjusting 
the  value  by  use  of  meteorological  tables. 
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was  basically  more  practical  and  accurate  under 
all  conditions  than  any  oilier'  system.  As  a  result 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  to  continue  use 
of  QNH. 

Airport  saturation,  as  evidenced  by  unreason- 
able delays  or  diversions,  was  studied  and  the 
basic  concept  of  prevention  of  saturation  by  im- 
provement of  facilities  and  services  was  advanced 
as  a  much  more  desirable  solution  than  the  concept 
of  the  State  exercising  control  by  forcing  curtail- 
ment or  staggering  of  schedules.  It  was  agreed 
that  saturation  problems  were  unique  to  each  air- 
port and  as  such  must  be  solved  by  individual 
studies  conducted  locally. 

Telecommunications  and  Radio  Aids  to 
Navigation 

The  Communications  Committee,  in  its  study 
of  fixed  aeronautical  telecommunications  network 
organization,  developed  a  short-term  plan  involv- 
ing revision  and  augmentation  within  the  prin- 
ciple of  existing  organization  and  a  long-term  plan 
involving  considerations  of  new  principles  for  the 
organization.  The  former  plan  was  based  on  the 
European  Interim  Fixed  Radio  Service  prepared 
by  Icao  and  brought  into  force  on  April  20,  1948. 
The  latter  plan  was  based  on  the  division  of  the 
European-Mediterranean  region  into  a  number  of 
subregions,  each  served  by  a  subregional  Com- 
munications Center  having  (a)  direct  high  capac- 
ity circuits  to  communication  centers  serving  other 
subregions  and  (b)  circuits  to  National  Com- 
munication Centers  and  major  aerodromes  within 
its  own  subregion.  These  plans  were  also  exam- 
ined as  to  their  sufficiency  for  search  and  rescue  re- 
quirements and  were  considered  adequate,  bearing 
in  mind  the  degree  of  priority  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  traffic  concerning  a  distress  operation. 

Considering  meteorological  fixed  telecommuni- 
cations services,  the  committee  endorsed  the  Imo 
resolution  taken  at  the  Brussels  Conference  in 
March  1948,  which  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teletypewriter  ring  system  for  western 
Europe.  Area  and  subatfea  broadcasting  systems 
were  also  discussed,  and  desirable  changes  in  fre- 
quencies, power,  and  schedules  were  recommended. 

During  consideration  of  the  aeronautical  mobile 
telecommunications  services,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended provision  of  an  additional  HF  radio- 
telegraph channel  to  relieve  the  present  conges- 
tion on  6510  kilocycles.  Continued  use  of  MF 
radio-telegraph  is  still  required  at  certain  places, 
and  the  committee  recommended  that  these  re- 
quirements be  resolved  between  airline  agencies 
and  state  administrations  concerned. 

Extension  of  the  use  of  VHF  radiotelephony  for 
aerodrome,  approach,  and  area  control  was  rec- 
ommended with  selection  of  frequencies  for  this 
purpose  to  be  made  with  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent equipment  limitations  from  those  now  in  use 
in  the  European-Mediterranean  region  and  adja- 
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cent  regions.  Deletion  of  two  high  frequencii 
now  used  for  approach  and  aerodrome  control  tin 
have  been  found  to  be  not  suitable  for  the  servu 
was  also  recommended.  Additional  high  fn 
quencies  that  are  more  suitable  for  th 
were  listed. 

Handling  of  flight  information  and  airline  opei 
ating  agency  traffic  was  discussed  by  the  committc 
with  the  result  that  a  recommendation  was  draw 
up  concerning  provisions  for  air/ground  con 
munications  to  transmit  this  traffic  over  long  an 
medium  distances.  Since  it  was  not  desirable  t 
utilize  the  existing  route  frequencies  for  this  pu: 
pose,  a  channel  in  each  of  the  6,  8,  12,  and  ] 
megacycle  bands  was  recommended  for  allocatio 
to  this  service.  As  an  interim  measure,  one  chai 
nel  in  each  of  the  6,  11,  and  17  megacycle  banc 
was  recommended. 

So  far  as  the  ultimate  assignment  of  very  hig 
frequencies  for  world-wide  application  was  coi 
cerned,  the  committee  submitted  a  report  and  rei 
ommendation  to  Icao  to  the  effect  that  selectio 
of  VH  frequencies  should  be  made  from  those  no 
in  use  in  other  regions  taking  into  consideratio 
the  adaptability  to  aircraft  equipment  now  in  us 

Simplex  and  duplex  systems  of  radiotelegraph 
operation  were  reviewed  in  detail,  and  the  coi 
elusion  reached  that  the  needs  of  the  Europeai 
Mediterranean  region  would  be  served  best  b 
simplex  or  a  modified  form  of  simplex  operatioi 
(which  might  be  called  adjacent  channel  simplex 
in  which  the  ground  to  air  frequency  is  on  the  san 
channel  but  slightly  different  from  the  air  t 
ground  frequency.  It  was  further  agreed  that  tl 
separation  of  these  adjacent  frequencies  shoul 
not  exceed  5  kilocycles  in  any  part  of  the  H/ 
spectrum. 

In  the  committee's  26th  recommendation,  pre 
cedures  for  aeronautical  mobile  distress  commun 
cations  were  proposed  for  inclusion  in  tl 
European-Mediterranean  regional  manual. 

Turning  to  radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  tl 
committee  recommended  that  continuous  open 
tion  of  all  consol  stations  be  maintained  and  the; 
stations  transmit  proper  identification  signals.  . 
was  noted  no  Loran  had  been  installed  for  use  i 
the  region,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  requirement 
for  Loran  no  recommendations  were  made  on  th 
subject.  So  far  as  HF/DF  stations  were  coi 
cerned,  the  committee  tabulated  those  in  existenc 
under  construction  or  proposed  and  recommende 
that  no  existing  HF/DF  stations  in  the  region  1 
closed  unless  satisfactory  alternates  were  availabl 
Similar  studies  were  made  of  VHF/DF  an 
MF/DF  with  recommendations  that  VHF/DF  I 
installed  as  a  supplementary  aid  and  that  existin 
MF/DF  installations  be  kept  in  service. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  increase  of  Eun 
pean  air  traffic  together  with  the  slow  rate  c 
implementation  of  new  navigational  aids  nece: 
skated  the  retention  of  existing  MF  high  pow 
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1)  beacons  continuously  and  the  installation  of 
n  beacons  at  a  number  of  selected  locations, 
ijmmendations  fox-  location  and  operation  of 
jmedium  power  and  MF  low  power  radio  bea- 
rwere  also  made. 
bdying  the  distribution  of  short  distance  radio 

to  air  navigation,  the  committee  found  the 
)  chains  now  operating  or  being  installed  to  be 
ient  and  therefore  put  forward  no  recom- 
lations  for  additional  chains.  Dealing  with 
rHF  omnidirectional  range  the  committee  felt 
it  had  not  been  satisfactorily  informed  on  the 
itional  readiness  of  the  VHF  range  and  thus 
d  it  impracticable  to  comply  with  the  Icao 
ial  Radio  Technical  Division's  recommenda- 

that  specific  locations  be  selected  for  the  in- 
iition  of  this  range.  No  additional  MF  radio 
(es  were  recommended  but  the  continuous 
it  ion  of  those  now  in  service  was  urged, 
•aling  with  instrument  aids  to  landing,  the 
jnittee  reaffirmed  the  recommendation  of  the 
(European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navi- 
p  Meeting  that  instrument  landing  systems 
lid  be  installed  at  all  regular  and  alternate 
;  aerodromes  and  recommended  that  such  in- 
itions  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  and  that 
I  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Icao  Special 
|o  Technical  Division's  report.  Exceptions  to 
taay  be  made  at  some  inland  aerodromes  where 
itions  of  low  visibility  are  practically  un- 
m.  In  addition  to  the  ILS,  the  committee 
Inmended  that  ground  controlled  approach 
pment  be  installed  at  regular  and  alternate  in- 
itional  aerodromes  where  indicated  by  local 
jitions  or  traffic  density.  Lorenz/SBA  and 
»S  equipment  is  recommended  for  continua- 
in  service  where  presently  installed.  The  use 
srodrome  control  radar  was  encouraged  and 
•ity  for  MF  low  power  locator  beacons  was 

P- 

nally,  during  the  study  of  procedures  the 

nittee  noted  that  the  ICAO  Procedures  for 
^Navigation  Services,  Communications  Pro- 
ves, third  edition,  had  been  introduced 
lghout  the  world  on  April  15,  1948.  In  ex- 
on  of  these  world-wide  procedures  certain 
lementary  procedures  were  developed  to 
f  certain  communications  problems  that  were 
ae  to  the  European-Mediterranean  region, 
jmmendations  were  also  made  with  respect  to 
national  NOTAM  services,  operating  pro- 
res  for  fixed  telecommunication  service  con- 
stations,  and  radio  teletypewriter  operation. 

orology 

te  committee  on  meteorology  considered  the 
orological  facilities  necessary  to  provide  air- 
in  the  European-Mediterranean  region  with 
•ate  weather  information  and  the  procedures 
he  dissemination  of  the  information  obtained. 
ith  respect  to  the  facilities,  necessary  net- 
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works  of  surface  observation  stations,  of  upper 
air  stations,  and  of  main  and  dependent  fore- 
casting stations  were  planned,  and  an  integrated 
teleprinter  network  in  western  Europe  was  ap- 
proved for  meteorological  telecommunications. 

Improved  procedures  for  the  exchange  of  mete- 
orological information  between  Europe  and  North 
America  were  developed,  and  schedules  and  con- 
tents of  the  area  and  subarea  meteorological 
broadcasts  throughout  the  Icao  European-Medi- 
terranean region  were  rearranged  to  improve  the 
service  they  furnish. 

Supplementary  meteorological  procedures  to 
deal  with  special  problems  unique  to  the  Euro- 
pean-Mediterranean region  that  are  not  covered  by 
the  Icao  world-wide  meteorological  procedures 
were  revised  in  detail  so  as  to  provide  a  more  satis- 
factory basis  for  routine  and  special  meteorologi- 
cal protection  to  aircraft. 

The  committee  also  devoted  considerable  study 
to  the  relationship  between  the  documents  and 
regulations  of  Icao  and  the  International  Mete- 
orological Organization.  After  noting  certain 
conflicts,  uncertainties,  and  variations  in  effective 
dates  for  implementation  that  existed  on  compari- 
son of  the  documents  of  the  two  organizations,  the 
committee  determined  the  precise  manner  in  which 
these  are  to  be  resolved. 

Finally,  the  committee  decided  to  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  request  for  a  stationary 
weather  ship  in  the  North  Sea  until  the  North 
Atlantic  stationary  weather  ship  program  has 
been  fully  implemented. 

Search  and  Rescue 

The  Search  and  Rescue  Committee,  during  their 
study  of  search  and  rescue  facilities,  reviewed 
those  facilities  provided  for  the  European-Medi- 
terranean region  at  the  present  time  and  decided 
that,  if  these  existing  facilities  are  maintained  at 
the  current  level  of  operations,  the  search  and 
rescue  coverage  for  the  region  would  be  adequate. 
In  this  respect,  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  Icao  regional  office  should  prepare  semian- 
nually a  chart  or  tabulation  of  search  and  rescue 
facilities  in  the  region.  This  information  is  to 
be  transmitted  to  Icao  for  appropriate  dissemi- 
nation to  the  states  of  the  region  and  such  other 
states  as  may  be  interested  in  having  this  informa- 
tion currently  available.  To  assist  the  Secretariat 
in  this  work,  recommendations  were  formulated 
which  were  designed  to  elicit  information  from 
states  not  represented  on  the  committee  as  to 
search  and  rescue  facilities  available  in  those 
states. 

Dealing  with  aircraft  emergencies  the  commit- 
tee formally  and  unanimously  accepted  specific 
definitions  for  three  phases  of  emergencies. 
These  are  first,  the  Uncertainty  Phase;  second, 
the  Alert  Phase;  and  finally  the  Distress  Phase. 
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As  indicated  by  the  names,  these  phases  range  in 
severity,  the  first  being  only  uncertainty ;  the  sec- 
ond, apprehension:  and  the  third,  grave  and  im- 
minent danger.  Actions  to  be  taken  by  Air 
Traffic  Control  and  by  Search  and  Kescue  organi- 
zations under  each  of  these  phases  were  detailed 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  put  forward  a  recommendation 


urging  early  action  on  completion  of  agreer 
to  permit  immediate  transit  of  borders  by  S< 
and  Rescue  aircraft  and  further  recommt 
that  Icao  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  prim 
and  implementation  of  the  actions  recomrru 
in  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committ 
Experts  on  the  Coordination  of  Safety  at  Set 
in  the  Air. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC 


The  North  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (Icao)  was  held  at  Paris  May  18-31, 
1948.  The  meeting  was  convened  to  amplify  and 
to  bring  up  to  date  the  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  Picao  North  Atlantic  Route 
Service  Conference  held  at  Dublin,  in  March  1946. 

Twelve  voting  states,  two  observer  states,  and 
four  international  organizations  were  present.4 

The  United  States  Delegation,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  C.  P.  Burton,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, consisted  of  members  from  the  De- 
partments of  Air  Force,  Commerce,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  and  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the 
Air  Transport  Association.  The  Delegation  was 
assisted  by  advisers  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Field  Office  in  Paris  and  from  the 
military  command  of  the  Usafi  in  Germany. 

The  General  Committee  met  in  plenary  session 
on  May  18  to  elect  its  officers  and  to  organize  the 
technical  sessions.  Group  Capt.  H.  R.  Graham 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  General  Committee  with  D.  Haguenau  of 
France  and  S.  L.  Hof  of  the  Netherlands  as  first 
and  second  vice  chairman.  Ivor  McClure  of 
Icao  was  appointed  Secretary  General  of  the  meet- 
ing. Five  technical  committees  were  formed  to 
deal  concurrently  with  aircraft  operation,  includ- 
ing operating  manuals,  air  traffic  control,  meteor- 
ology, search  and  rescue,  and  telecommunications 
and  radio  aids  to  navigation. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  showed  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  U.  S.  position  as  approved  by  the 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  and  were  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States.  The  sections  that 
follow  give  the  detailed  accomplishments  in  each 
of  the  technical  fields  mentioned  above. 


'Voting  states:  Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Canada, 
Iceland,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States;  Observer  states:  Guate- 
mala and  Turkey;  Internationa]  Organizations:  F£d6- 
ration  AJgronantlque  Internationale,  International  Air 
Transport.  Association,  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, International  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Aircraft  Operation 

The  subcommittee  dealing  with  aircraft  o 
tion  had  three  primary  problems  to  re 
namely,  the  applicability  of  uniform  instru 
approach  and  landing  procedures  for  each  i 
national  aerodrome  in  the  region;  the  practi 
be  followed  for  setting  altimeters  for  vertical 
ration  of  aircraft,  navigation,  and  during 
proach  and  landing;  and  the  consideratio 
contracting  states  experience  with  the  reg 
manual. 

Reviewing  instrument  approach  and  Ian 
procedures,  the  subcommittee  found  that  the 
cedures  in  use  at  present  were,  in  general, 
viclually  satisfactory  although  uniformity  bet 
procedures  at  different  aerodromes  was  lac 
As  it  was  the  view  of  those  present  that  stanc 
ization  of  such  procedures  should  be  on  a  w 
wide  basis  rather  than  on  a  regional  basis 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Icao  Operations  ] 
sion  as  a  matter  of  greatest  urgency  for  resoli 
at  their  next  meeting  in  Montreal. 

The  subject  of  altimeter  settings  evoked 
longed  discussion  and  was  especially  difficu 
resolve  because  of  its  interlocking  relatior 
with  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Committee's  ' 
with  respect  to  control  zone  boundaries 
change-over  points.  It  was  finally  decided  tl 
standard  setting  of  1013.2  millibars  would  be 
for  en  route  navigation  in  the  North  Atl 
oceanic  control  areas,  and  that  QNH  altin 
settings  would  be  used  in  other  North  Atl: 
control  areas  and  flight  information  regions. 

The  regional  manual  was  considered  in  i 
which  progressed  from  determination  of  the  1 
conception  of  regional  manuals  through  the 
stantive  content,  format,  layout,  and  systerr 
amendment  to  a  criticism  of  the  existing  N 
Atlantic  manual. 

Basically,  it  was  agreed  that  regional  mar 
were  essential  to  the  safe  and  efficient  condu 
international  air  navigation  and  that  the  effe 
production,  dissemination,  and  use  of  the  regi 
manual  is  of  prime  necessity  if  the  aims  anc 
jectives  of  Icao  are  to  be  realized.  Considc 
next  the  varied  information  to  be  containe 
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mal  manuals,  the  committee  agreed  unani- 
Ay  that  greater  usefulness  would  be  achieved 
Bona]  manuals  were  issued  in  two  parts,  each 
separate  binder,  one  constituted  to  fulfil  the 
fie  operational  requirements  of  flight  crews 
the  other  to  supply  information  to  ground 
mnel. 

e  committee,  after  examining  comments  of 
■acting  states,  considered  that  the  North  At- 
B  regional  manual  in  its  present  form  was  in- 
nate and  therefore  made  numerous  recom- 
lations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
ilness  of  information  in  the  manual.  Special 
la-is  was  placed  on  systems  of  amending  the 
lal  so  that  it  will  present  up-to-date  infor- 
>n.  In  this  respect  it  was  recommended  that 
ficient  NOTAM  service  as  a  potential  means 
nending  the  manuals  be  established  prior  to 
Induction  of  future  regional  manuals. 

raffle  Control 

e  Air  Traffic  Control  Committee  first  directed 
attention  to  the  existing  North  Atlantic  con- 
treas  and  recommended  certain  revisions  of 
>oundaries  that  appeared  desirable  to  effect 
r  control  of  air  traffic  and  to  eliminate  over- 
ng  of  control  areas  in  adjacent  Icao  regions, 
new  boundaries  were  precisely  defined  and 
the  Arctic  Circle  for  the  northern  limit  and 
10°  X  latitude  circle  as  the  southern  limit. 
fen  and  western  limits  are  formed  by  a  series 
tee  passing  through  offshore  points  approxi- 
ly  100  miles  from  the  coastlines  of  Europe, 
■a.  and  North  America.     Six  oceanic  control 

were  defined  in  the  new  North  Atlantic  con- 
feea  and  have  the  area  control  centers  located 
ykjavik.  Iceland:  Stavanger,  Norway;  Shan- 
Ireland:  Prestwick.  Scotland;  Santa  Maria, 
n  :  New  York :  and  Moncton,  Canada.  Areas 
ded  in  the  formerly  defined  North  Atlantic 
but  omitted  from  the  newly  defined  area  are 

considered  as  Flight  Information  regions, 
lich  local  control  areas  may  be  established  as 
sary  and  within  which  domestic  flight  rules 
)  apply.  Approach  control,  aerodrome  con- 
and  the  necessary  control  zones  were  recom- 
ed  for  establishment  at  all  regular  inter- 
nal aerodromes  serving  or  within  the  North 
itic  control  areas. 

ies  of  recommendations  on  facilities  the 
littee  detailed  modifications  to  Flight  Infor- 
m  regions  necessary  to  make  them  consistent 
the  newly  defined  boundaries  and  detailed 
lommunication  requirements  for  air  traffic 
ol  services. 

rning  next  to  a  study  of  air  traffic  control 
dures,  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
edition  of  ICAO  Procedures  for  Air  Naviga- 
1  ir  Traffic  Control  be  implemented 
p  North  Atlantic  region  on  October  1,  1948, 
hat  such  future  amendments  as  may  be  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Icao  Council  should  automatically 
come  into  force  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  on 
the  date  specified  by  the  Icao  Council.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  world-wide  procedures  recommended 
for  adoption,  the  committee  recommended  a  series 
of  supplementary  procedures  for  application  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region.  These  supplementary 
procedures  establish  the  standard  altimeter  setting 
of  1013.2  millibars  for  use  in  oceanic  control  areas, 
and  QNH  altimeter  settings  for  local  control 
areas;  require  compliance  with  instrument  flight 
rules  by  all  flights  operating  through  the  North 
Atlantic  oceanic  control  areas  and  extending  more 
than  100  nautical  miles  from  the  shoreline;  and 
establish  certain  special  details  for  drafting  and 
handling  air  traffic  control  messages. 

Finally  the  committee  agreed  that  maintenance 
of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Facilities  in  Iceland 
should  be  retained  and  recommended  that  the  lo- 
cation of  the  area  control  should  be  moved  from 
Reykjavik  to  Keflavik  when  appropriate  facili- 
ties are  available  at  Keflavik  so  as  to  permit  closer 
coordination  between  area  control  personnel, 
meteorological  personnel,  operating  agencies,  and 
pilots. 

Meteorology 

The  committee  on  meteorology  dealt  with 
meteorological  facilities,  meteorological  proce- 
dures, and  meteorological  telecommunications. 
During  their  consideration  of  facilities  the  com- 
mittee established  plans  for  the  networks  of  sur- 
face observation  stations,  the  networks  of  upper 
air  stations,  and  the  networks  of  main  and  depend- 
ent forecasting  stations  required  for  the  meteor- 
ological protection  of  aircraft  in  the  North  At- 
lantic region.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  meteorological  facilities  of  Iceland  and  recom- 
mendations were  prepared  detailing  the  extent 
and  types  of  meteorological  facilities  and  services 
that  should  be  provided  in  Iceland  under  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Support  program.  A  study  was  also 
made  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  weather  station 
program.  Agreement  was  reached  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  continuance  of  the  ocean 
weather  station  program  as  originally  established. 
The,  committee  decided  to  delay  recommendations 
for  additional  service  commitments  from  existing 
stations  or  for  alterations  in  the  present  positions 
of  the  stations  at  least  until  further  definite  in- 
formation is  available  regarding  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  entire  13-ship  station  program. 

Directing  their  attention  to  meteorological  pro- 
cedures, the  committee  agreed  on  the  codes  and 
procedures  to  be  used  for  exchanging  meteorologi- 
cal procedures  between  Europe  and  North 
America,  accepted  QNH  as  the  value  to  be  used 
for  altimeter  settings  for  use  in  terrain  clearance 
and  vertical  separation  of  aircraft,  and  made  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  general  manner  in  which 
the  message  checking  procedures  are  to  be  estab- 
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lished  and  carried  out  with  a  view  to  reducing 
present  delays  in  the  transmission  and  reception 
of  the  various  categories  of  meteorological  infor- 
mation exchanged.  With  respect  to  the  published 
10 AO  Procedures  for  Meterology  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Supplement  thereto,  the  committee  made 
detailed  recommendations  for  a  revision  of  the 
Supplement  in  order  to  provide  a  more  satisfac- 
tory basis  of  routine  and  special  meterological 
protection  of  aircraft. 

Dealing  with  meteorological  telecommunica- 
tions, the  committee  recommended  the  establish- 
ment and  scheduling  of  a  system  of  broadcasts 
containing  terminal  forecasts  and  terminal  reports 
for  the  benefit  of  aircraft  flying  the  North  At- 
lantic. For  collection  and  dissemination  of 
weather  data  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  a  system  that  is  primarily  an 
exclusive  meteorological  radio-teletypewriter  net- 
work, supplemented  by  the  use  of  operational 
channels  between  points  where  the  amount  of 
weather  data  traffc  is  not  heavy. 

The  committee  also  devoted  considerable  time 
to  a  determination  of  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  existing  uncertainties  regarding  Icao  and 
International  Meteorological  Organization  docu- 
mentation, and  effective  dates  of  implementation, 
are  to  be  resolved. 

Search  and  Rescue 

The  Search  and  Rescue  Committee  tabulated 
and  reviewed  the  search  and  rescue  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  region  at  the  present  time  and  de- 
cided that,  if  the  organization  was  maintained  at 
the  current  level  of  operations,  the  present  facili- 
ties would  provide  adequate  coverage  for  the  re- 
gion. A  minimum  facilities  recommendation  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  committee. 

The  initial  Search  and  Rescue  report  drawn  up 
and  approved  by  the  Picao  North  Atlantic  Route 
Service  Conference  at  Dublin  in  1946  was  reviewed 
and  the  committee  found  the  facilities  report  orig- 
inally set  forth  therein  to  be  a  very  excellent 
study  of  the  conditions  which  continue  to  exist  in 
the  region  today.  Utilizing  the  information  in 
this  report  together  with  the  current  air  traffic 
density  figures,  the  committee  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  original  eight-base  plan  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Search  and  Rescue  Committee  at  the 
1946  Dublin  Conference. 

During  their  review  of  the  second  European- 
Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
Search  and  Rescue  report,  the  committee  found 
that  a  number  of  recommendations  of  that  meet- 
ing were  also  applicable  to  the  North  Atlantic 
region  and  consequently  included  them  in  its  re- 
port. The  foremost  in  these  recommendations  is 
the  definition  of  the  three  phases  of  aircraft  emer- 
gencies and  the  action  required  by  the  SAR  and 
ATC  organizations  under  each  of  these  conditions. 
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Reviewing  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  C« 
mittee  of  Experts  on  the  Coordinal  ion  of  SafeB 
Sea  and  in  the  Air,  the  SAR  Committee  res 
mended  that  Icao  urge  its  contracting  statet 
accept  the  principles  contained  in  that  reporTJ 
special  reference  to  paragraph  21  and  to  the  (fl 
solidated  list  of  subjects  requiring  coord inaji 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  annex  to  that  report,  i 

Among  other  recommendations  included  in  t'i 
final  report  the  committee  urged,  from  a  S] 
standpoint,  the  early  implementation  of  the  ocjj 
station-vessel  program;  asked  that  the  II 
Training  Section  devise  a  plan  for  the  circulaifi 
of  search  and  rescue  training  films  among  | 
member  states  of  the  region ;  and  proposed  ce'rtu 
revisions  to  the  draft  ocean  weather  station  opt| 
tional  handbook. 

Finally,  statements  for  inclusion  in  the  c<| 
mittee's  final  report  were  obtained  from  contr  t 
ing  states  represented  at  the  meeting  as  to  1 
current  degree  of  implementation  and  as  to  futi 
intent  with  reference  to  their  implementation! 
the  standards  and  recommended  practices  set  fc  1 
in  the  10 AO  Procedures  for  Air  Navigation  Si* 
ices,  Search  and  Rescue,  third  edition. 

Telecommunications  and  Radio  Aids  to  Air 
Navigation 

The  Communications  Committee  divided  tl  j 
attention  between  facilities  required  for  commi 
cations  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  which  I 
eluded  fixed  telecommunication  services,  ao 
nautical  mobile  telecommunication  services,  f<3 
radio  aids  to  air  navigation;  and  procedures  i 
the  operation  of  the  facilities  selected. 

During  the  study  of  fixed  telecommunicati*  s 
services,  the  committee  examined  the  entire  J 
cuitry  of  the  North  Atlantic  region  and  after  c  - 
sideration  of  all  proposals  for  a  change  develo]d 
an  amended  plan  to  provide  the  most  effect  e 
communication  with  a  minimum  number  of  f* 
quencies.  In  the  course  of  these  studies  recog  - 
tion  was  given  to  the  increased  circuit  capac  I 
to  be  realized  upon  implementation  of  dipl- 
duplex  radio-teletypewriter  circuits. 

Considering  next  the  aeronautical  mobile  te- 
communications  services,  the  plan  for  en  route  r 
ground  communication  services  was  amended  } 
reduce  the  families  of  frequencies  to  be  guarol 
by  aeronautical  air-groimd  communication  s- 
tions.  As  a  result,  each  station  will  maintain  c<- 
tinuous  watch  on  two  families  of  f requeue  - 
instead  of  three  and  will  have  its  primary  activ 
on  one  of  the  families.  Adjacent  stations  'rI 
maintain  primary  service  on  the  other  f ami . 
Agreement  was  also  reached  on  a  plan  for  f> 
quency  utilization  of  the  North  Atlantic  rou 
frequencies,  taking  into  consideration  the  dist - 
bution  of  load  factor  and  propagation  characti 
istics  of  the  frequencies.    Use    of  this    plan 
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ted   to   reduce    interference    and     improve 

,  iinunication  with    aircraft.     Provisions    were 

i  luded  for  the  introduction  of  radio  telephone 

ite  communication  when  a  radio  frequency 

i lent  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained. 

The  committee  approved  a  plan  transmitted  to 
i  iv  the  Meteorological  Committee  for  the  inau- 
i  at  ion  of  weather  report  broadcast  service  for 
:  •  benefit  of  en  route  aircraft.  This  system  takes 
[•  form  of  schedules  staggered  among  the  major 
ronautical  communications  stations  in  such 
Miion  that  an  en  route  aircraft  can  receive  the 
-iiplete  broadcast  from  each  of  the  stations  in 
:ti.    Transmission  of  weather  information  by 

9  method  is  expected  to  reduce  requests  for 
rather  information  from  individual  aircraft 
ch  the  result  that  a  substantial  decrease  can  be 
i  icipated  in  the  volume  of  communications  re- 
i  rod  to  be  handled  on  the  en  route  frequencies. 

ruining  to  radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  the 

ninit tee  recommended  that  all  existing  aids  be 
lined  in  service  until  satisfactory  replace- 
mts  conforming  to  the  Special  Radio  Technical 
jrision  (COT)  standards  have  been  placed  in 
•vice.  In  particular,  the  committee  recom- 
ir.ded  retention  of  the  Northeast  standard  Loran 

in  and  of  the  consol  stations  in  service  at  this 

The  committee  reaffirmed  the  recommen- 

I  ions  of  the  previous  North  Atlantic  Conference 

•  the  establishment  of  three  additional  consol 

s,  but  the  prospects  of  their  actual  erection 
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appear  clouded  by  their  high  cost  and  the  fact  that 
consol  seemingly  will  not  be  the  world-wide  stand- 
ard long  range  navigation  aid  to  be  accepted  by 
Icao.  The  committee  was  unable  to  recommend 
specific  sites  for  a  large  scale  installation  program 
for  very  high  frequency  omnidirectional  ranges 
with  distance  measuring  equipment  but  did  agree 
that  these  installations  should  be  carried  out  by 
states  at  selected  locations  to  obtain  operational 
experience  with  these  aids.  The  committee  also 
agreed  upon  a  number  of  standardizations  desired 
in  the  technical  characteristics  of  the  ILS  and 
SCS-51  aids  to  approach  and  landing. 

With  respect  to  communications  procedures,  the 
committee  agreed  on  the  number  of  connections 
which  will  constitute  the  maximum  teletypewriter 
line  length;  thereby,  achieving  much  needed 
standardization  in  this  respect.  The  committee 
also  recommended  a  standard  emergency  and  dis- 
tress procedure  for  inclusion  in  the  North  Atlantic 
regional  manual ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  present 
use  of  two  emergency  and  distress  frequencies  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region,  recommended  that 
Icao  obtain  agreement  for  the  use  of  one  fre- 
quency for  this  purpose  by  all  contracting  states 
in  the  North  Atlantic  region. 

Finally,  in  a  joint  meeeting  with  the  Search  and 
Rescue  Committee  and  the  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee, the  Ocean  Weather  Station  Vessel  Hand- 
book was  revised  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  recommendations. 


,5.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


nt  Brazil-U.  S.  Technical  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

"he  United  States  members  of  the  Joint  Brazil- 
ited  States  Technical  Commission  will  sail  from 
\p  York  on  August  27,  1948,  on  the  S.  S.  Brasil 
I  expect  to  arrive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  about  Sep- 
::ber  7.  At  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
lt,  the  United  States  has  cooperated  in  the 
lanization  of  the  Joint  Brazil-United  States 
•hnical  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  making 
tody  of  Brazilian  resources  and  capacity  for 
Domic  development. 

Tie  Brazilian  and  United  States  sections  of  the 
!  amission  will  be  assisted  by  a  technical  staff 
:m  furnished  by  their  respective  Governments. 
'a  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  section  and  the 
lirman  of  the  United  States  section  will  serve 
f-o-chai rmen  of  the  Commission. 
ohn  Abbink  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
t  as  chairman,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Min- 
r,  of  the  United  States  section.  The  other  two 
inbers  of  the  United  States  section  are  Harold 
"iioelse  and  Dr.  Harry  L.  Brown. 
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Technical  advisers  to  the  United  States  section 
of  the  Commission  will  be  as  follows : 


Adviser  on — 
Agriculture  .  . 


Banking 


Banking  .  .  .  . 
Fiscal  affairs  . 

Manpower .  .  . 
Minerals  .  .  .  . 


Power  and  in- 
dustrial de- 
velopment. 


.  Carl  P.  Heisig,  Chief,  Division  of  Farm 
Management  and  Costs,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

.Phillip  Jacob  W.  Glaessner,  Economist, 
Foreign  Research  Division,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  New 
York  City 

.Arthur  B.  Hersey,  Economist,  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System 

.Herbert  K.  May,  Assistant  Chief,  Latin 
American  Division,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Finance,  Department  of 
Treasury 

.  Edward  L.  Keenan,  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Federal  Security  Agency 
William  D.  Johnston,  Chief,  Section  of 
Foreign  Geology,  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Thomas  E.  Hibben,  Adviser,  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 
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Transportation  .Edwin  W.  James,  Chief,  Inter- American 
Regional  Office,  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration, Federal  Works  Agency 

Executive  secretary  of  the  United  States  section 
will  be  John  C.  A.  Cady,  assistant  chief,  Division 
of  Investment  and  Economic  Development,  Amer- 
ican Republics  Branch,  Department  of  State.  The 
Secretariat  will  be  composed  of  Gladys  I.  Poticher 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Mary  E.  Herron 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  reference,  the  Joint 
Brazil-United  States  Technical  Commission  will 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  factors  in  Brazil  which 
are  tending  to  promote  or  to  retard  the  economic 
development  of  Brazil.  This  will  involve  a  broad 
appraisal  of  the  manner,  directions,  and  rates  of 
development  of  the  Brazilian  economy,  looking 
toward  the  most  effective  and  balanced  utilization 
of  Brazilian  resources.  The  Commission  will  give 
particular  attention  to  the  capacity  of  Brazil  for 
economic  expansion  through  the  maximum  use  of 
its  internal  resources.  The  Commission  is  not 
authorized  to  undertake  to  appraise  the  merits  of 
specific  projects  or  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of 
obtaining  foreign  financing.  The  Commission, 
however,  will  consider  measures  designed  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  private  capital  to  Brazil  and, 
where  appropriate,  may  make  broad  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  measures  which  might  facilitate 
economic  development  in  Brazil. 

The  Commission  will  direct  its  attention  toward 
an  analysis  of  (1)  Brazil's  natural  and  capital 
resources;  (2)  the  supply  of  labor,  particularly 
skilled  labor;  (3)  problems  in  fiscal  and  banking 
fields;  (4)  problems  of  domestic  and  international 
trade;  and  (5)  the  position  of  Brazil  in  the  world 
economy. 

The  organization  of  this  Joint  Brazil-United 
States  Technical  Commission  is  a  further  instance 
of  the  cooperative  work  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  assist  the  other  American 
republics  in  attaining  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  their  resources. 


Conference  on  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
16  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Second  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  sched- 
uled to  convene  at  Geneva,  on  August  16,  1948. 
The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 
Chairman 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Vice  Chairman 

John  M.  Leddy,  Adviser,  Division  of  Commercial  Pom 
Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Carl  D.  Corse,  Acting  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  <« 

mercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 
Walter  Hollis,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Departmen 

State 
William  L.  Marbury,  Department  of  the  Army 

The  meeting  of  the  Contracting  Parties  will  <  a 
sider  various  technical  matters  affecting  the  p» 
ent  operation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Taj 
and  Trade  concluded  at  Geneva  in  October  M 
and  future  procedures  with  regard  to  it.  Tfi 
negotiations  scheduled  at  Geneva  are  solely  til 
designed  to  get  additional  countries  to  partici jfl 
in  the  general  agreement. 

It  is  expected  that  representatives  from  thiJt 
countries  which  have  put  the  general  agreen3 
into  provisional  effect  will  attend.  These  col 
tries  are  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Cv 
ada,  Ceylon,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Fra:  e 
India,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Iw 
Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhode  a. 
Syria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kii- 
dom,  and  the  United  States.  The  forthcomg 
meeting  is  being  held  in  accordance  with  agreeir  it 
reached  at  the  first  session  of  the  contracting  par  * 
held  at  Habana,  February  28-March  24,  1948. 


DATE  OF  UNESCO  CONFERENCE  TO  BE 
ANNOUNCED  IN  PARIS 

[Released  to  the  press  August  i; 

Decision  on  the  time  and  place  of  the  Thd 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Uni  d 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  <> 
ganization  will  be  made  at  an  extraordinary  fu- 
sion of  representatives  of  member  nations  >f 
Unesco,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  September  15,  it  ill 
announced  by  the  Department  of  State  on  Aug  it 

The  Conference,  originally  scheduled  to  opern 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  October  18,  was  postpoid 
last  week.  Unesco  announced  that  the  Secreta r- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  recommended  e 
postponement  because  of  the  United  Nati<s 
General  Assembly  meeting  which  opens  in  Pa  s 
in  September. 

Unesco's  Executive  Board  will  meet  in  Pa  >, 
September  3,  and  start  consideration  of  the  pr<<- 
lems  resulting  from  postponement  of  the  Conf- 
ence.  The  final  decision  on  the  matter  will  it 
be  made,  however,  until  the  extraordinary  Une  o 
session  later  in  the  month. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 
lr  rim  Office  for  German  Affairs  Established 

[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

9  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  798, 
y.  Congress,  which  gives  the  Department  of 
i[  e  authority  to  perforin  consular  functions  for 
Jiinan  nationals  in  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
i Ties  and  possessions,  an  Interim  Office  for  Ger- 
)  Affairs  has  been  established  within  the  De- 
ment of  State. 

he  Interim  Office  for  German  Affairs  is  author- 
to  perform  certain  consular  functions  for 
tynan  nationals  within  the  United  States  and 
I  territories    and    possessions.     The    following 
will  be  performed  as  soon  as  administra- 
I  arrangements  have  been  completed : 

.  -nuance  of  identity  and  travel  documents. 

tare  and  whereabouts  inquiries. 
.  he  following  miscellaneous  notarial  and  other 
services: 


and  death 


) 
) 
) 

connection  with  the  performance  of  these 
aices,  Public  Law  798  authorizes  the  Depart- 
Kt  of  State  to  charge  appropriate  fees, 
ddress  all  correspondence  in  this  connection 
i  le  Interim  Office  for  German  Affairs,  Depart- 
ict  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


authentication  of  documents 
translation  of  birth,  marriage, 

documents 
certification  of  translations 
)  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
recording  of  wills 
administration  of  oaths 
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CONFERENCE  TO  CONSIDER  FREE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  DANUBE 


Responsibilities  in  the  Danube  Region 


STATEMENT  BY  CAVENDISH  W.  CANNON  < 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation 


ie  Yugoslav  delegate  has  mentioned  a  number 
nited  States  rivers  not  subject  to  international 
rol.  Most  of  them  are  national  rivers  by  the 
dtion  which  the  Yugoslav  delegate  cited  yes- 
ly ;  and  some  can  hardly  be  called  navigable  in 
■ommercial  sense.  On  those  which  are,  traffic 
?s  freely.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  problem, 
he  Danube,  traffic  does  not  move  freely.  It  is 
peons  of  achieving  that  end  that  we  propose 
riparian  representation  on  the  Commission. 
lose  delegates  opposing  non-riparian  repre- 
ttion  have  all  lost  sight  of  one  very  important 
t,  namely,  that  the  riparian  states  themselves, 
icularly  landlocked  states  like  Austria, 
hoslovakia  and  Hungary,  have  a  real  interest 
regime  with  sufficient  safeguards  for  freedom 
ivigation,  so  that  their  ships  may  sail  without 
ranee  to  the  sea. 

is  interesting  to  note  that  the  postwar  Gov- 
lent  of  Hungary,  on  November  12,  1945,  ad- 
>ed  a  note  to  the  United  States,  British  and 
et  Governments,  giving  its  views  on  the 
ube  question.  It  called  attention  to  the  great 
>rtance  to  Hungary  of  a  regime  which  guaran- 
full  freedom  of  navigation.  It  suggested  that 
jrewar  system  of  international  navigation  be 
astituted  with  provisions  for  changes  required 
ew  conditions.  The  Hungarian  Government 
lot  envisage  elimination  of  non-riparian  repre- 
ltion,  for  it  suggested  consolidation  into  one 
mission  of  the  European  Commission  of  the 
ube  and  the  International  Commission  of  the 
ube.  Both  Commissions,  as  the  Conference 
rare,  had  non-riparian  representation.  There 
s  been  changes  since  1946  but  we  believe  the 


long-term  economic  interests  of  Hungary  remain 
the  same. 

Mr.  Vyshinski  referred  to  the  shipping  pro- 
visions of  the  Marshall  Plan  as  an  example  of 
economic  dictatorship,  and  quoted  a  recent  unoffi- 
cial news  item  from  a  British  paper  to  substantiate 
this  unfounded  claim.  What  Mr.  Vyshinski  did 
not  mention  was  the  millions  of  tons  of  United 
States  vessels  transferred  to  the  European  coun- 
tries since  the  end  of  the  war.  And  today  the  fleets 
of  the  European  countries  are  expanding  and  are 
fully  employed,  for  the  Marshall  Plan  has  main- 
tained the  volume  of  trade  of  these  countries.  It 
is  the  United  States  merchant  fleet  that  is  steadily 
decreasing  and  will  continue  to  decrease  as  mer- 
chant fleets  of  Europe  are  rehabilitated.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Vyshinski  raised  this  shipping 
question,  for  he  certainly  knows  that  his  country 
gives  preference  to  vessels  under  the  Soviet  flag, 
with  respect  to  all  of  its  trade.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  vessels  are  owned  by  the  United  States, 
having  been  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Government 
during  the  war  under  lend-lease. 

Those  international  instruments  are  well  known. 
That  the  United  States  has  general  obligations  and 
responsibilities  in  Europe,  including  those  parts  of 
Europe  through  which  the  Danube  flows  is  also 
well  known.  We  do  not  intend  to  abdicate  those 
responsibilities. 

1  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Danube  Con- 
ference in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  13,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Washington  on  Aug  16.  Mr.  Cannon  is  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Amendments  to  Soviet  Draft  Convention 


STATEMENTS  BY  AMBASSADOR  CANNON 


Articles  7E,  17, 18,  19,  20 2 

The  American  proposed  amendment  to  Article 
7,  e/  is  directly  related  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment substituting  one  new  article  for  Articles  17, 
18,  19  and  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  20  of 
the  Soviet  draft,  which  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "Special  River  Administrations". 

Our  Article  7,  e/  would  then  read : 

"To  review,  approve,  and  supervise,  on  the  basis 
of  proposals  made  by  the  Special  Services  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  17,  all  measures  which  may 
be  usefully  undertaken  in  respect  of  the  upkeep 
and  improvement  of  the  navigable  conditions  and 
of  the  administration  of  the  sections  concerned, 
and  to  insure  that  all  charges  and  regulations  rec- 
ommended, established,  or  applied  by  the  Special 
Services  are  non-discriminatory  and  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  principle  of  free  and  unobstructed 
international  navigation  on  the  Danube,  as  set 
forth  in  this  convention." 

Article  17  would  then  read : 

"In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  navigable 
conditions  on  the  sections  of  the  Danube  present- 
ing special  problems  such  as  the  Iron  Gates  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  Commission  shall 
by  agreement  with  the  riparian  states  concerned 
establish  special  technical  and  administrative 
services. 

"Those  special  services  shall  act  on  the  basis  of 
agreement  between  the  commission  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  riparian  states  concerned  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  7,  e/  of  this  convention. 

"The  personnel  of  these  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  appointed  by  the  riparian  states  con- 
cerned and  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
heads  of  services  selected  by  the  states  concerned 
and  approved  by  the  Commisison. 

"The  seat  of  each  of  these  special  services  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  riparian  state  or  states  concerned." 

I  would  like  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  7  of  the  Soviet  draft 
which  states : 


2  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
In  Belgrade  on  Aug.  13,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
in  Washington  on  Aug.  16. 
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"The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commissio 
applicable   to   the   Danube   in   accordance 
Article  2." 

And  then  to  Article  2  of  the  Soviet  draft  \ 
states : 

"The  regime  established  by  this  Conventi 
applicable  to  the  whole  navigable  part  oi 
Danube  river  between  Ulm  and  the  Black 
over  the  Sulina  arm  with  the  outlet  to  th 
through  the  Sulina  Channel." 

Clearly,  these  two  provisions  contemplate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  ej 
over  the  whole  Danube,  to  which  all  sectioi 
Article  7  would  apply.  Section  e/  of  Artici 
however,  read  in  conjunction  with  Article 
through  20,  removes  from  this  jurisdiction! 
administration  of  the  two  most  important  i 
ments  of  the  river  requiring  special  works. 

The  amendment  to  Section  7,  e/  propose 
the  United  States  Delegation  would  clearly 
tablish  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Com 
sion  over  the  whole  river  to  insure  complii 
with  the  principles  of  the  Convention.  In  cl 
to  carry  out  such  responsibilities,  the  Commit 
should  have  greater  authority  than  merely; 
right  to  consult,  make  recommendations  to,| 
exchange  information  with  any  special  adm. 
trative  bodies.  Nothing  in  the  Soviet  dral 
Articles  17, 18, 19,  or  the  first  paragraph  of  An 
20  requires  the  autonomous  Administrations  t<i 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Con' 
tion. 

Article  7,  therefore,  imposes  specific  resp< 
bilities  upon  the  Commission  and  then  fail 
give  it  the  authority  to  fulfill  them.  The  Ur 
States  Delegation  submits  its  amendment  to , 
tide  7,  e/  with  a  view  to  reconciling  the  authc 
of  the  Commission  with  its  responsibilities. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  I 
expedient  but  essential  that  special  technical  i 
administrative  services  be  established  to  deal 
the  sectors  of  the  Danube  presenting  special  p) 
lems,  such  as  the  Iron  Gates  sector  and  the  m< 
of  the  Danube.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Cze; 
Slovakia  and  Hungary  that  the  Gabchikovo-Go 
sector  of  the  Danube  also  be  subject  to  a  sun 
administration. 

The  proposed  new  Article  17,  which  is  submii 
as  an  amendment  to  Articles  17,  18,  19  andi 
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paragraph  of  Article  20,  would  authorize  the 
mission,  by  agreement  with  the  riparian  states 
erned,  to  establish  such  special  technical  and 
tnistiative  services.  It  is  sufficiently  flexible 
.)\er  such  additional  special  service  as  the 
hoslovak  and  Hungarian  proposal  or  any 
[•  similar  services  which  might  be  found  neces- 
in  the  future. 

ia\o  frequently  heard  it  said  at  this  confer- 
that  times  have  changed — that  the  rights  of 
le  riparians  must  be  respected  and  not  ignored 
roes  the  claim)  as  in  the  past.  Yet  the  pro- 
I  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  establishment 
utonomous  bilateral  administrations  at  the 
Gates  and  over  the  Maritime  Danube  could 
lively  exclude  the  other  riparians  from  having 
voice  whatever  in  their  administration.  The 
ed  States  believes  that  all  riparians  as  well 
minority  of  non-riparians  should  participate 
e  administration  of  the  entire  river  which  is 
lportant  to  all  users.  We  should  not  forget 
large  areas  of  up-stream  riparian  states  do 
aave  any  other  waterway  access  to  the  sea. 
ly.  these  land-locked  riparians  have  a  right 
articipate  in  the  supervision,  through  the 
mission,  of  the  administration  of  these  crucial 
nation  points  on  the  river  which  provide  their 
s  to  the  sea  and  the  links  between  themselves. 

le  38* 

le  American  Delegation  has  studied  with 
:  care  the  wording  of  these  various  articles  in 
Soviet  draft  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
?e  to  which  they  deal  with  non-discrimina- 
We  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  find 
le  various  Soviet  articles  the  assurance  of 
uate  safeguards  for  "freedom  of  navigation" 
we  have  been  talking  so  much  about.  Unf  or- 
tely,  the  United  States  Delegation  is  con- 
id  that  the  Soviet  draft  is  more  shadow  than 
ance  on  this  matter. 

b  accept  Mr.  Vyshinski's  statement  that  there 
equate  provision  in  the  Soviet  Articles  1  and 
>r  non-discriminatory  treatment  as  it  relates 
irt  dues.  Also,  the  United  States  Delegation 
that  as  regards  the  sanitary  and  police  regu- 
ns.  adequate  provisions  appear  to  be  set  forth 
e  Soviet  Article  23.  These  Articles  23  and 
ive  now  been  voted  on.  I  have  several  times 
lented  on  the  general  approach  of  the  United 
:s  to  the  Convention.  The  Convention  must 
snsidered  as  a  whole.  The  United  States 
Ration  cannot  finally  accept  certain  sentences 
ren  certain  articles  if  they  do  not  represent 
of  a  whole  document  which  itself  will  be 
Factory.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  have 
•ances  of  non-discriminatory  treatment  of 
items  as  port  dues  and  sanitary  regulations 
t  the  same  time,  there  are  no  assurances  of 
liscriminatory  treatment  in  terms  of  "condi- 
for  merchant  shipping",  such  as  the  right  of 
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vessels  to  enter  ports,  to  load  and  discharge  cargo, 
to  refuel,  etc. 

With  this  in  mind?  let  us  have  a  look  at  Articles 
21  and  38  of  the  Soviet  draft.  Article  21  provides 
that  "vessels  on  the  Danube  shall  have  the  right, 
subject  to  regulations  established  by  the  Danube 
states  concerned,  to  enter  ports,  to  load,  and  dis- 
charge, to  embark  and  disembark  passengers,  and 
to  refuel,  take  on  supplies,  etc."  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  clause  "subject  to  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Danube  States  concerned"?  The 
adoption  of  reasonable  regulations  by  individual 
states  on  this  subject  is  in  accordance  with  general 
practice,  and  can  give  no  ground  for  objection. 
But  what  assurance  is  given  that  the  users  of  the 
river  will  be  protected  against  abuses  in  the  for- 
mulation and  administration  of  these  regulations? 
Why  does  a  convention  for  free  navigation  not 
contain  clearly  non-discriminatory  provisions  on 
these  points  ? 

Article  38  provides  in  part  as  follows:  "vessels 
entering  a  port  for  loading  and  discharge  shall  be 
entitled  to  use  loading  and  unloading  machinery, 
load  plant,  stores,  store  space,  etc.,  on  the  basis 
of  agreements  concluded  with  the  appropriate 
transportation  and  expeditionary  agencies".  Now, 
as  in  the  case  of  Article  21  I  should  like  to  ask 
why  is  there  inserted  this  limiting  clause  "on  the 
basis  of  agreements  concluded  with  the  appropri- 
ate transportation  and  expeditionary  agencies", 
without  at  the  same  time  protecting  foreign  ship- 
ping companies  against  discriminatory  treatment 
in  this  respect  ?  We  had  a  debate  a  few  days  ago 
on  the  question  of  privileged  companies — those 
Soviet-Rumanian  and  Soviet-Hungarian  com- 
panies we  have  been  talking  about  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  United  States  delegation  has  shown 
what  tremendous  importance  this  clause  contains. 
The  whole  question  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  by  way  of  the  Danube  River  is  in- 
volved in  these  few  words. 

Both  of  these  articles  deal  with  the  very  essen- 
tials of  trade  and  navigation — that  is,  the  entering 
of  ports  and  the  use  of  port  facilities.  The  quali- 
fying clauses  which  I  have  read  from  the  Soviet 
draft  would  allow  a  whole  series  of  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  actions  against  vessels  attempting 
to  engage  in  international  navigation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Convention  is  to  establish  a  regime 
designed  to  achieve  freedom  of  navigation.  I 
should  like  to  ask,  then,  why  these  basic  articles 
have  been  drafted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
the  door  wide  open  for  discrimination,  unless 
indeed  there  is  an  intention  to  discriminate? 

What  explanation  can  be  given  as  to  why  the 
principle  of  non-discrimination  has  not  been 
spelled  out  in  Articles  21  and  38  in  the  Soviet 
draft,  as  is  being  done  in  Articles  23  and  37  ?    It 

3  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  14,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  16. 
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may  be  that  the  answer  again  will  be  that  the 
omission  of  anything  making  these  articles  really 
effective  is  due  to  the  solicitude  repeatedly  pro- 
fessed for  the  sovereignty  of  the  riparian  states. 
If  so,  I  believe  that  we  have  already  effectively 
disposed  of  the  misconception  that  the  sovereignty 
of  riparians  is  in  any  way  at  stake  under  an  effec- 
tive convention.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  We 
think  that  there  would  be  more  shipping  on  the 
river,  the  riparians  would  have  more  trade,  and 
more  actual  and  solid  sovereignty  if  their  ports 
could  be  used  on  a  truly  non-discriminatory  basis. 

My  government's  concern  here  is  that  the  con- 
vention be  such  that  its  articles  shall  clearly  pro- 
vide for  conditions  which  will  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion for  freedom  of  navigation.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that,  we  must  do  more  than  just  pay  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  principle.  It  is  necessary  to  say  precisely 
what  we  mean  and  say  it  without  equivocation. 
And  that  is  what  the  United  States  Delegation  has 
tried  to  do  in  its  proposed  amendment  to  Article 
38  which  we  now  have  under  examination. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  points  of  substance 
which  are  covered  in  these  United  States  amend- 
ments. Vessels  in  international  commerce  would 
be  assured  the  right  of  access  to  ports  and  facili- 
ties. This  would  include  such  essentials  as  wharf- 
age rights,  use  of  docks,  equipment,  warehouses, 
trans-shipment  facilities,  etc.  The  United  States 
proposal  would  assure  that  no  distinctions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  facilities  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  flag  or  ownership.  The  United  States 
amendment  also  provides  that  vessels  engaged  in 
international  navigation  in  transit  through  the 
waters  of  any  riparian  states  should  not  be  required 
to  enter  ports  or  unload  or  trans-ship  cargoes  or 
passengers. 

To  assure  that  navigation  companies  could  actu- 
ally engage  in  commerce  on  the  Danube,  the  United 
States  draft  would  authorize  such  companies 
to  establish  and  maintain  agency  offices  and  acquire 
such  buildings  and  facilities  as  would  be  nec- 
essary for  conducting  their  business.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  these  essentials  are  to  be  denied, 
there  is  also  automatically  a  denial  of  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment.  These  agencies  would 
represent  the  reestablishment  of  normal  economic 
intercourse  along  the  Danube  to  the  direct  and  ob- 
vious benefit  of  the  countries  and  peoples  con- 
cerned. This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  followed  in  all  trading  nations. 

The  United  States  amendment  also  provides  in 
some  detail  for  non-discriminatory  treatment  cov- 
ering a  variety  of  charges  in  ports,  locks,  chan- 
nels, etc.  It  further  provides  that  all  charges 
shall  be  published  in  tariffs,  and  that  they  shall 
be  reasonable  and  designed  to  facilitate  rather 
than  to  impede  navigation. 

*  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  1G,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  17. 
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What  is  there  in  this  statement  to  whicbj 
ception  can  be  taken  ?  Objection  can  be  takenl 
by  those  anxious  to  retain  freedom  of  arbit 
decision  to  exclude  certain  vessels  from  banu 
ports  and  also  freedom  to  hamper  or  exclude 
essential  agencies  of  navigation  companies. 

I  remind  you  that  these  questions  are  not  n 
in  an  academic  manner.    As  Mr.  Vysliiuski 
emphasized,  the  free  and  open  navigation  ji 
a  pies  of  the  peace  treaties  have  been  the  su 
of  agreement  by  the  four  powers  for  almosti 
years  and  are  in  treaty  provisions  which  have  \ 
in  force  for  almost  one  year.     Still,  the  rive 
mains  stagnant  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  it 
and  in  terms  of  the  practical  regulation  of 
traffic.    The  words  of  the  peace  treaties  alont, 
not  enough.    If  we  are  seriously  to  fulfill  the 
poses  for  which  this  conference  was  called,  a 
vention  must  be  prepared,  and  a  commission  i 
operate,  in  a  manner  conducive  to  a  genuim 
vival  of  trade  and  navigation.     The  qualificat 
of  the  Soviet  draft  reveal  that  that  document 
not,  to  any  practical  man,  furnish  the  kind  o 
strument  needed. 

The  United  States  Delegation  has  carefulk 
alyzed  this  draft.  It  finds  that  these  cripp 
provisions  permit  the  continuance  of  exclu; 
discrimination,  yes,  even  of  imperialism  on 
river  of  a  type  that  has  been  all  too  evident  ir 
past  three  years.  In  the  truest  sense  of  the  w 
this  draft  reveals  a  reactionary  tendency  loo] 
towards  the  creation  of  more  vested  interest 
the  part  of  one  power  against  the  real  interesl 
all  the  peoples  along  the  river. 

Article  41  * 

The  United  States  Delegation  gives  full  sup 
to  the  British  amendment  to  Article  41  of  the 
viet  draft. 

The  first  part  of  that  amendment  is  simila 
our  new  article  to  follow  Article  41  and  know 
Document  Gen.  Com.  26.  For  that  reason  I 
willing  to  consider  the  discussion  on  the  Bri 
amendment  as  covering  also  the  article  prop 
by  the  United  States  Delegation  and  I  shall 
ask  to  speak  again  concerning  the  United  St 
amendment  unless  some  points  are  raised  in 
debate  to  which  I  might  wish  to  reply. 

The  view  of  the  United  States  that  the  : 
regime  for  the  Danube  should  be  brought  into 
sociation  with  the  United  Nations  has  already  t 
set  forth  in  my  general  statements  at  the  plen 
sessions  and  during  the  discussion  of  the  pream 
I  want  to  say  again  that  support  of  the  Un 
Nations  is  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
icy.  We  want  to  see  its  authority  and  its  p 
tige  strengthened  in  every  way. 

To  this  end  we  have  proposed  that  there  1 
formal  relationship  between  the  Danube  Conn 
sion  and  an  appropriate  body  of  the  United 
tions.     This  relationship  would  not  place  the  C 
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Commission  under  the  control  of  the  United 
>ns.  The  Commission  would  retain  its  au- 
oy,  just  as  those  various  specialized  agencies, 
us  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
Development,  Unesco,  and  the  World 
th  Organization,  have  retained  their  full  au- 
qv  after  establishing  a  formal  relationship 
tne  United  Nations  through  agreements  ne- 
ted  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
?edoin  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
ased  flow  of  trade  which  it  would  bring  about, 
latters  of  primary  interest  to  the  Economic 
nission  for  Europe  and  more  generally,  to  the 
omic  and  Social  Council.  In  our  amendment, 
ver.  we  have  left  the  language  in  general 
;.  We  want  to  emphasize  the  general  prin- 
of  association  with  the  United  Nations.  The 
led  arrangements  could  not  be  decided  by  this 
erence  alone  but  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  any  case,  between  the  Danube  Commission 
he  United  Nations. 

hould  like  to  turn  now  to  the  third  paragraph 
e  British  amendment,  dealing  with  the  settle- 
of  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
cation  of  the  convention.  The  United  States 
nation  attaches  great  importance  to'  this  mat- 
All  nations,  whether  riparian  or  not,  whether 
es  to  the  convention  or  not,  should  have  access 
impartial  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  such 
ites  which  are  not  resolved  directly  between 
arties  concerned  or  by  the  Commission  to  the 
faction  of  the  parties  concerned.  Article  41 
e  Soviet  draft  does  not  in  effect  provide  for 
ippeal  beyond  the  Danube  Commission  itself, 
its  Chairman  would  name  that  member  of  the 
osed  conciliation  commission  who  would  have 
ecisive  vote.  Access  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
essential  safeguard,  to  make  sure  that  free- 
of  navigation  is  not  only  provided  for  in  the 
ention  but  is  observed  in  practice.  The  im- 
int  thing  is  to  settle  such  disputes  by  the  final 
)inding  decisions  of  a  judicial  body. 
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Obviously,  the  body  best  qualified  to  make  such 
legal  decisions  is  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, which  under  Article  92  of  the  Charter  is  the 
principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  case  of  disputes  likely  to  endanger  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security,  recourse  could  be  had 
to  the  Security  Council  under  the  appropriate  ar- 
ticles of  the  Charter. 

I  might  just  point  out  that  the  peace  treaties 
with  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  make  pro- 
vision for  an  impartial  tribunal  empowered  to 
hand  down  .binding  decisions,  in  the  event  that 
various  other  methods  of  finding  a  solution  do  not 
succeed.  The  formula  is  found  in  Article  38  of  the 
Rumanian  peace  treaty.  It  is  a  long  article  and 
I  will  read  only  the  pertinent  section,  as  follows : 

"Any  such  dispute  not  resolved  by  them  within 
a  period  of  two  months  shall,  unless  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  mutually  agree  upon  another  means  of 
settlement,  be  referred  at  the  request  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute  to  a  Commission  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third  mem- 
ber selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
parties  from  nationals  of  a  third  country.  Should 
the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  within  a  period  of  one 
month  upon  the  appointment  of  the  third  member, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  may 
be  requested  by  either  party  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment." 

This  arrangement  is,  in  our  view,  less  satisfactory 
than  reference  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  United  States,  even  for  these  treaties, 
had  originally  hoped  to  have  provision  for  ref- 
erence of  disputes  to  the  Court.  But  the  treaty 
text  does  in  any  case  provide  for  binding  de- 
cisions reached  with  the  participation  or  assistance 
of  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  Delegation  at  present 
does  not  see  how  we  can  do  less  than  that  in  this 
matter  which  is  before  us  now. 
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Article  42  s 

The  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  the  U.  S.  amend- 
ment to  Article  42  also  apply  to  the  French  pro- 
posal on  Article  42  and  can  be  considered  as 
covering  both  amendments. 

The  provision  in  Article  42  of  the  Soviet  draft 
that  a  convention  of  this  type  should  come  into 
force  upon  the  deposit  of  only  six  ratifications  is 
not  only  inequitable  but  is  also  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  navigation. 

The  provision  for  entry  into  force  of  the  con- 
vention upon  the  deposit  of  six  ratifications 
ignores  the  rights  of  non-ratifying  states,  both 
those  who  are  participants  here  and  those  not  rep- 
resented at  this  Conference.  The  United  States 
cannot  accept  the  concept  that  this  Convention 
can  validly  deprive  any  state  of  its  rights  without 
its  consent. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  9  riparians  alone.  Article  42  of  the  Soviet 
draft  provides  that  the  convention  shall  come  into 
force  as  soon  as  6  states  ratify.  Even  if  the 
legality  of  this  procedure  were  not  questioned,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  practical  problems 
that  this  provision  might  present. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  convention 
regarding  free  navigation  on  waters  wholly  within 
the  territories  of  different  states  must  be  ratified 
by  each  of  those  states  in  order  to  become  effec- 
tive in  their  respective  territories.  A  convention 
certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  a  state's  territorial 
waters  without  its  approval.  Any  effort  to  apply 
a  convention  to  the  waters  within  a  state  without 
its  concurrence  would  truly  be  "infringement  of 
sovereignty"  by  any  definition.  Yet,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Soviet  draft  the  convention  would  be 
brought  into  force  without  ratification  by  one  of 
the  downstream  states.  How  could  the  conven- 
tion be  of  any  benefit  if  either  freedom  of  access 
to  the  sea  were  denied,  or  if  the  convention  were 
not  accepted  by  a  state  through  which  traffic  must 
flow?  Obviously,  there  would  be  an  endless 
stream  of  complications  and  disputes,  which 
would  make  the  convention  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

I  assume  that  we  shall  be  told  that  such  a  con- 
tingency cannot  occur  since  all  the  7  voting 
riparian  states  present  have  reached  full  agree- 
ment on  the  Soviet  draft  and  will  ratify  the  con- 
vention. But  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  all  those  7  riparian  states  will  ratify. 
Why  weren't  at  least  7  ratifications  required  for 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention  ? 

If  this  convention  were  to  come  into  force  upon 
the  deposit  of  only  6  ratifications  as  provided  in 

8  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  17,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  18. 
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the  Soviet  draft  it  could  only  be  applied  t 
portion  of  the  Danube  within  the  national  b 
of   the   ratifying   states.     This   in   itself 
prejudice  the  objective  of  the  CFM  resolut 
open  the  entire  Danube  river  to  free  and 
peded  navigation. 

The  provision  for  entry  into  force  of  thi 
vention  upon  6  ratifications  not  only  fails  t 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  basic  rij 
rights  of  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Danub 
also  ignores  whatever  rights  and  interests 
riparian  states  have  in  the  Danube  River. 

The  Danube  has  served  as  an  avenue  of 
national  navigation  not  only  for  the  rip 
states  but  also  for  non-riparian  states  in 
trade  with  the  states  on  its  banks.  Further 
since  1815,  various  non-riparian  states  have 
rights  on  the  Danube  by  treaty,  and  since  181 
or  more  international  commissions  on  which 
riparian  states  were  represented  have  been 
tioning  under  treaties. 

The  rights  of  non-riparians  in  connection 
European  rivers  has  been  recognized  in 
ways.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  a  judgment 
dered  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Internal 
Justice  on  September  10,  1929,  in  which  the 
held  that  the  jurisdiction  of  an  International 
mission  charged  with  administration  of  the 
Eiver  extended  to  the  section  of  the  W; 
(Varta)  and  the  Xetze  (Xetsa)  rivers  situat 
Polish  territory. 
The  Court  stated  in  part  that  a  solution 

"has  been  sought  not  in  the  idea  of  a  rig 
passage  in  favor  of  upstream  States  but  in 
of  a  community  of  interest  of  riparian  Sta 

that  this  community  of  interest  in  a  navij 
river 

"becomes  the  basis  of  a  common  legal  righl 
essential  features  of  which  are  the  perfect  e< 
ity  of  all  riparian  states  in  the  user  of  the  vt 
course  of  the  river  and  the  exclusion  of 
preferential  privilege  of  any  one  riparian  i 
in  relation  to  the  other ;" 

that  the  introduction  of  representatives  of 
riparian  powers  on  the  river  commissions  wa 

"not  exclusively  or  mainly  due  to  the  desii 
afford  a  greater  measure  of  protection  to  th 
terests  of  landlocked  states;" 

but  was 

"rather  to  be  explained  by  the  interest  that : 
riparian  States  may  have  in  navigation  on 
waterways  in  question ;" 

and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
that  interest  should  not  be  recognized 
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where  the  question  of  reaching  the  ports  of  the 
ist  upstream  state  is  involved;" 

he  interest  of  all  states  is  in  liberty  of  naviga- 

i  in  both  directions. 

ench  and  the  United  States  proposals  for 

■dment  of  Article  42  would  give  both  riparian 
non-riparian  states  represented  here  an  effec- 
voice  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  new 

me  shall  be  established  for  the  Danube.     That 

:edure  is  truly  in  keeping  with  the  nature  and 

oty  of  the  Danube. 

port  of  French  Amendment  To  Delete 
elementary  Protocol 

he  Delegation  of  the  United  States  whole- 
•tedly  supports  the  French  proposal  for  the 
tion  of  the  Supplementary  Protocol  from  the 
iet  draft  convention.  I  should  however  like 
lake  some  comments  and  a  few  observations 
jding  one  aspect  of  that  protocol, 
has  been  said  many  times  on  the  floor  of  this 
erence  that  the  Danube  Convention  of  1921  is 
I.  The  Soviet  Delegation  particularly  has 
1  to  ?how  that  the  1921  Convention  is  no  longer 
■ffeet.  The  United  States  Delegation  finds 
ting  convincing  in  any  of  the  Soviet  Delega- 
s  arguments  on  this  point. 
irst  there  is  the  argument  that  the  act  of  sig- 
ire  by  the  United  Kingdom.  France  and  Ru- 
ia  of  the  agreement  signed  at  Sinaia  August 
1938  and  the  signature  by  France,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Rumania  of  the  agree- 
t  signed  at  Bucharest  on  March  1,  1939,  re- 
iing  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube, 
dnated  the  1921  Convention.  This  argument 
based  upon  the  ground  that  two-thirds  of  the 
s  signatories  to  that  convention  were  not  con- 
id.  Reference  was  made  in  this  connection  to 
cle  42  of  the  1921  Convention. 
le  fact  that  a  few  states  may  have  been  omitted 
ie  formulation  of  the  1938  and  1939  agreements 
not  render  the  1921  agreement  void.  At  the 
it,  the  most  effect  such  action  could  have  had 
to  render  the  1921  Convention  voidable.  I 
e  in  this  connection  the  following  statement 
i  MeXair's  Law  of  Treaties  (1938,  p.  515),  in 
;h  it  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  right  to 
ider  a  treaty  terminated  as  the  result  of  its 
ition  that : 


A) 


in  general  terms,  such  a  right  ex- 


B)  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  optional 
ie  discretion  of  the  party  wronged;" 

nee  the  signatory  states  to  the  1921  Conven- 
did  not  take  the  position  that  that  conven- 
was  terminated  by  the  signature  of  the  1938 
1939  agreements,  the  signature  of  those  agree- 
ts  has  not  affected  the  validity  of  the  1921 
mention.    By  what  right  can  the  Soviet  Union, 
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which  was  never  a  party  to  the  1921  Convention, 
insist  that  any  alleged  violation  terminated  that 
Convention  ? 

Second,  the  doctrine  of  rebus  sic  stantibus  has 
also  been  advanced  as  an  argument  that  the  1921 
Convention  is  no  longer  in  force.  What  are  the 
changed  conditions  which  would  justify  the  ap- 
plication of  that  doctrine?  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  recognized  the 
need  for  a  new  convention  for  the  Danube  and 
that  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Rumania  contain  provisions  guaranteeing, 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  cannot  justly 
be  considered  as  rendering  the  1921  Convention 
null  and  void.  The  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  was  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  1921  Convention  nor  are  the 
provisions  of  the  treaties  of  peace  inconsistent  with 
that  Convention. 

What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Danube 
which  would  justify  the  application  of  the  rebus 
sic  stantibus  doctrine  ?  How  can  any  of  the  polit- 
ical changes  which  have  taken  place  justify  the 
application  of  that  principle  to  an  instrument  like 
the  Danube  Convention  of  1921  ? 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  J.  W.  Garner's 
International  Law  and  the  World  War,  in  volume 
2,  page  218,  where  there  is  a  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  that  doctrine.     This  passage  reads : 

"The  clause  rebus  sic  stantibus  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  All 
are  agreed  that  a  change  of  government  or  even 
in  the  form  of  government  does  not.  in  general, 
affect  the  obligation  of  treaties.  As  there  is  great 
danger  in  the  abuse  of  this  principle,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  principle  rebus  sic  stantibus 
'implies  a  complete  change  in  the  state  of  things 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty  and  one  of  its 
tacit  conditions.  The  change  of  circumstances 
must  be  such  as  either  to  render  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  difficult  or  impossible  or  to  entail  the 
performance  of  obligations  which  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  contracting  parties  and  which,  had 
they  been  foreseen,  would  never  have  been  as- 
sumed.' " 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Convention  of  1921 
was  terminated  by  the  war.  In  connection  with 
the  effect  of  war  on  treaties,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  statements  made  in  Hackworth's  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted 
in  this  conference  as  authority.  I  quote  from 
page  297,  Volume  V  of  that  publication : 

"The  effect  of  war  on  treaties  has  greatly  per- 
plexed the  courts  and  administrative  authorities 

*  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  Conference 
in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  17,  1948.  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  19. 
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as  well  as  eminent  writers.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject is  by  no  means  settled.  The  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  nations,  present  a  great 
contrariety  of  views.  The  law  on  the  subject  is 
still  in  the  making.  As  to  executed  provisions  of 
treaties,  such  as  those  relating  to  boundaries  and 
vested  rights,  no  difficulty  is  presented.  They  are 
generally  regarded  as  unaffected  by  war.  As  to 
the  executory  provisions,  however,  much  depends 
upon  their  intrinsic  character.  The  view  has  been 
taken  that  certain  classes  of  bilateral  treaty  provi- 
sions, not  expressly  applicable  to  a  state  of  war,  are 
ipso  facto  terminated  by  war;  that  other  classes 
are  suspended  during  war;  and  that  still  others, 
though  not  expressly  made  with  a  view  to  condi- 
tions of  war,  may  operate  during  war.  No  well- 
defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
categories  may  be  said  to  have  unanimous  sanction. 
Much  of  the  confusion  with  respect  to  pre-war 
treaties  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
the  World  War  of  1914-18  was  avoided  by  the 
treaties  of  peace.  For  example,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  provided  in  article  289  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  should  notify  Germany 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty  of  those  bilateral  treaties  or 
conventions  with  Germany  which  they  desired  'to 
revive'  and  that  'all  the  others  are  and  shall  remain 
abrogated.' " 


The  supplementary  protocol  to  the  Soviet 
assumes  that  the  1921  Convention  still  has 
validity.  The  first  paragraph  of  that  pr 
provides  that : 

"1.  It  is  stated  that  the  regime  of  navij 
on  the  Danube  applied  formerly  as  well 
acts  providing  for  the  establishment  of  th 
gime,  in  particular  the  Convention  of  192 
null  and  void." 

If  the  1921  Convention  is  as  dead  as  the  ! 
Delegate  insists  it  is,  why  does  his  Delegatio 
sider  it  necessary  to  mention  it  at  all.  On< 
convention  is  dead  there  is  no  further  n< 
take  any  measures  to  dispose  of  it.  Obvious 
Soviet  Delegation  is  not  convinced  that  th< 
Convention  is  dead. 

The  United  States  Delegation  believes  thi 
Convention  continues  in  fact  to  be  a  valid  i 
ment.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  the 
parties  to  the  1921  Convention  are  entitled 
the  rights  provided  for  in  that  Convention 
they  have  agreed  otherwise  or  until  some 
pet  en  t  tribunal  has  adjudicated  any  diffe 
which  may  exist  with  respect  to  their  rights, 
United  States  Delegation  has  particularly  in 
the  position  of  Belgium,  Greece,  and  It  ah 
are  not  represented  at  this  Conference  bu 
have  requested  this  Conference  to  respect 
rights. 


U.S.  Declines  To  Serve  on  Drafting  Committee 

SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  CANNON7 


Ambassador  Cannon  stated  that  inasmuch  as 
English  was  excluded  as  an  official  language  of 
the  Conference,  it  shows  little  tact  to  propose  the 
United  States  for  the  drafting  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  official  document  of  the  Conference. 

The  Czech  delegate  replied  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  employ  the  word  "excluded"  in  referring  to  the 
use  of  English  at  the  Conference.  The  United 
States  delegate  emphasized  that  English  had  been 
in  fact  "excluded"  since  at  the  opening  session  he 
had  specifically  asked  that  it  be  included  as  an  of- 
ficial language  and  this  request  had  been  rejected. 
The  Conference  had  already  demonstrated  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  do 
satisfactory  work  on  a  drafting  committee  of  a 
conference  where  words  meant  different  things  to 
different  delegates. 

After  some  further  debate  the  United  States 
delegate  replied  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
anyone  could  reproach  the  United  States  delega- 
tion for  declining  to  participate  in  the  drafting 
committee.    He  pointed  out  that  the  majority  had 

'Made  before  the  Conference  in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  16, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in  Washington  on  Aug.  17. 
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already  virtually  accepted  the  text  of  the 
vention  and  that  the  work  of  the  drafting 
mittee  is  therefore  purely  mechanical.  So 
the  delegations,  he  stated,  have  already  ac< 
the  Soviet  text  in  toto.  There  is  therefore  n 
labor  for  the  drafting  committee.  Its  pri] 
job  is  to  give  article  numbers  to  the  four  ne 
viet  amendments.  He  suggested  that  it 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  discuss  th 
the  course  of  the  debate  and  said  he  did  not  i 
stand  why  they  were  shoved  in  at  the  last  m 
The  United  States  Delegate  then  pointed  ou 
he  had  agreed  to  serve  on  the  credentials  coi 
tee,  adding  that  this  acceptance  certainly  di 
strated  that  the  United  States  delegation 
deed  doing  its  share  of  work  with  the  other  d 
tions  at  the  Conference.  He  said  that  he  di 
like  the  slur  cast  on  the  United  States  Del  eg 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "unwilling",  which  i 
that  the  United  States  was  not  willing  to 
with  the  Conference.  It  is  especially  inappi 
ate,  he  said,  that  the  United  States  Delej 
should  be  asked  to  serve  on  this  particular 
mittee  and  added  that  he  thought  he  had 
rich  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  CANNON 


e  Delegates  of  ten  Governments  have  now  sat 
i  this  table,  flanked  by  deputies  and  experts, 
early  three  weeks.  We  have  made  speeches, 
fatted  committees,  and  discussed  specific  ar- 

of  a  proposed  new  treaty.    To  all  outward 
prances,  we  have  gone  through  the  motions  of 
nial  international  conference, 
t  anybody  who  has  been  seated  in  this  hall  or 
e  gallery  knows  that  this  has  been  a  decep- 

This  has  been  a  unique  performance  in  the 
[•y  of  international  negotiations.  I  know  of 
evious  international  conference  where  a  ma- 
f  of  the  participants,  with  cynical  solidarity, 

refrained  from  proposing  even  minor 
>es  in  the  text  laid  before  them  for  discus- 

The  document  about  to  be  put  to  the  final 
is  the  document  which  the  Delegate  of  the 
t  Union  brought  to  this  Conference  to  receive 
imp  of  approval. 

lad  been  our  hope  that  the  delegates  around 
able  would  be  able  really  to  work  out  a  new 
le  of  free  navigation  on  the  Danube.  We  had 
thinking  of  an  agreement  which  would  have 
objectives : 

To  promote  river  trade  within  the  entire 
be  basin,  and  to  invite  the  trade  of  other 
ns  into  the  Danube  river  ports. 
Io  assure  that  merchant  ships  of  any  flag 
use  without  discrimination  these  waters  and 
facilities,  subject  only  to  equitable  regula- 

[o  set  up  a  regime  for  the  regulations  of  navi- 
i  adapted  to  the  special  problems  of  a  great 
system  serving  many  States,  and  responding 
expanding  requirements  of  modern  shipping 

'o  coordinate  the  administration  of  this  great 
way  with  other  international  undertakings 
m  a  relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 
to  provide  an  efficient  and  impartial  means 
le  conciliation  of  differences  and  for  the 
nent  of  disputes. 

i  draft  agreement  laid  before  us  by  the  Soviet 
ate  at  the  beginning  of  this  Conference  did 
of  these  things.  That  draft,  with  no  sig- 
it  changes,  is  the  document  we  are  now  of- 
for  final  vote  and  signature.  There  has  been 
gotiation.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
:ile  differences  of  technical  opinion.  There 
sen  no  compromise,  even  in  matters  of  form. 
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In  order  to  explain  this  extraordinary  situation, 
we  must  say  something  about  the  character  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

At  the  opening  ceremony  the  Soviet  Delegate 
said  : 

"The  convention  adopted  here  will  not  have  to 
be  referred  to  anyone.  It  will  be  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  conference  and  signed  by  those 
who  wish  to  sign  and  will  come  into  force  without 
the  consent  of  a  small  minority  if  there  is  a  small 
minority." 

And  on  our  first  real  working  day,  July  31,  it 
was  made  brutally  clear  that  there  was  to  be  no 
real  discussion  of  the  problem  for  which  we  were 
brought  together.  There  was  a  solid  phalanx  of 
seven  Governments  which  were  already  committed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  Soviet  text,  and  already  de- 
termined to  disregard  whatever  proposals  the 
Delegations  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom or  France  might  present.  On  that  first 
working  day  we  were  told  that : 

"The  door  was  open  to  come  in;  the  same  door 
is  open  to  go  out,  if  that  is  what  you  wish." 

We  did  not  go  out ;  we  have  stayed  on ;  trying 
every  day  to  persuade  this  Conference  to  take  some 
step  toward  a  genuine  agreement. 

The  Soviet  draft  convention  was  laid  before  us 
on  August  2.  Six  other  Delegations  accepted  it 
without  reservation.  Some  of  them  declared  it 
to  be  a  perfect  instrument. 

To  the  United  States  Delegation,  the  Soviet 
draft,  for  all  its  declarations  of  good  intent,  does 
not  provide  the  basis  for  reopening  of  the  river  to 
freedom  of  trade  and  navigation.  It  does  not 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference or  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  We  think  that  it  is  a  backward  step  in 
that  it  represents  a  new  and  determined  effort  to 
cut  off  certain  Danubian  states  from  their  normal, 
and  indeed  their  essential,  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  objections  to  the  Soviet  draft 
can  be  summarized  very  briefly  under  five  points. 

First.  The  draft  fails  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  shipping  on  the  river.  It  provides  non- 
discriminatory  treatment   only   for   such  minor 

'  Made  before  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
in  Belgrade  on  Aug.  18,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  18. 
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things  as  port  dues  and  sanitary  regulations.  On 
the  basic  issues  such  as  access  to  ports  and  facili- 
ties, the  draft  would  leave  the  door  open  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  exclusive  and  discriminatory 
practices  that  have  been  followed  for  the  past 
three  years. 

/Second.  The  draft  fails  to  recognize  the  inter- 
est of  the  riparian  states  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  trade 
with  this  region.  This  draft  would  provide  a 
mechanism  for  controlling  economic  intercourse 
with  outside  areas,  even  to  the  detriment  of  some 
of  the  riparian  states  themselves.  There  has  been 
explicit  rejection  of  any  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations. 

This  convention  also  eliminates  non-riparian 
representation  on  a  new  Danube  Commission. 
The  members  of  this  Conference  must  surely 
realize  that  non-riparian  representation  would  be 
the  best  assurance  of  a  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  river  and  stimulation  of  trade  and  shipping. 

Third.  The  Convention  presents  a  weak,  badly 
organized  Commission  with  a  river  system  too 
narrowly  defined  since  tributaries  and  important 
lateral  canals  are  omitted,  and  only  one  of  the  out- 
lets to  the  Black  Sea  is  included.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  an  ineffectual  Commission,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  autono- 
mous river  administrations  outside  the  Commis- 
sion's real  control. 

Fourth.  Austria,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant riparian  states  with  its  great  Danubian 
trade,  is  barred  from  participation  for  the  time 
being.  The  question  of  participation  by  Germany 
is  ignored  entirely. 

Fifth.  The  convention  attempts  arbitrarily  to 
nullify  the  1921  Convention.  These  provisions 
are  contrary  not  only  to  the  rights  of  certain  par- 
ticipants of  this  Conference,  but  also  to  the  rights 
of  other  signatories  of  the  1921  Convention  such 
as  Belgium,  Greece  and  Italy. 

After  examining  the  Soviet  draft,  the  Delega- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  submitted  twenty-eight  amendments. 
Every  one  of  these  amendments  on  which  a  vote 
was  taken  was  rejected,  with  seven  negative  votes. 
Every  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Soviet  draft  was 
accepted,  thanks  to  the  votes  of  these  same  seven 
states. 

With  that  on  the  record,  it  was  strange  to  hear 
the  talk  at  this  table  about  dictatorship  of  the 
minority.  There  was  no  minority  machine.  The 
record  shows  even  no  uniformity  in  the  minority 
voting. 

Behind  each  Delegate  at  this  table  are  specialists 
and  experts.  Experts  in  maritime  law,  in  the 
practical  problems  of  merchant  shipping,  in  the 
technical  problems  of  hydraulic  works  and  river 
control,  have  sat  here  day  after  day  listening  to 
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these  dreary  political   debates.    Not  once 
they,  or  their  chief  delegates  with  their  ad 
grappled  with  the  practical  problems  we  had  h 
to  solve. 

When  we  came  here  the  Danube  Rivf-r  was 
to  international  trade,  as  the  world  linden 
that  term.  When  we  leave  here  there  will  t 
change — no  change  except  that  the  presal 
gime  of  rigid  Soviet  control  from  Bratislava  t 
Black  Sea  will  have  been  acknowledged  by  I 
Governments  at  this  Conference. 

The  United  States  Delegation  has  been  perf 
frank  in  its  opinion  that  the  special  privilege! 
sition  of  the  Soviet-controlled  joint  compani 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  is  a  majo 
stacle  to  free  navigation  on  the  Danube.  We  n 
tain  that  this  system  of  interlocking  enterp 
constitutes  a  huge  monopolistic  combine  whic 
effect  excludes  the  commerce  of  other  coun 
from  the  lower  Danube.  So  long  as  this  exch 
system  continues,  we  do  not  see  how  the  ship 
of  other  countries  can  operate  in  these  reacni 
the  Danube  at  all.  We  think  this  was  one  oi 
major  problems  of  this  Conference,  but  each  ] 
tion  of  it  brought  forth  the  charge  of  Amei 
"economic  domination"  and  "imperialism". 

That  was  one  of  the  strange  things  about 
Conference,  for  the  history  of  the  relations  oi 
United  States  with  these  Danubian  nations 
proved  to  the  world  the  disinterested  concer 
the  American  people  in  their  welfare.  Moj 
the  delegates  here  have  talked  a  great  deal  a 
this  sovereignty,  as  though  the  merchant  shij 
other  nations  in  their  river  ports  could  bring  t 
harm.  That  has  a  hollow  sound  when  one 
siders  the  economic  price  a  nation  pays  when  t 
and  intercourse  are  throttled  to  the  advantag 
a  single  powerful  neighbor.  It  has  a  hollow  sc 
when  one  considers  the  instances  of  interferes 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  states  of  this  regio 
the  past  few  years. 

Freedom  of  navigation  is  an  important  ol 
tive  of  American  foreign  policy.  We  regret 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  reach  agreer 
here  on  a  convention  which  would  guarantee 
freedom  on  the  Danube.  In  the  absence  of  s 
guarantees  we  cannot  accept  the  treaty  whic 
now  before  the  Conference. 

When  ships  can  again  freely  go  up  and  d 
the  river,  the  revival  of  trade  should  bring 
mediate  benefits  to  the  nations  of  both  Eas 
and  Western  Europe.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
conditions  for  Europe's  recovery. 

The  American  people  have  undertaken  an 
precedented  program  of  long-term  aid  to  Eur 
They  have  a  real  and  abiding  interest  in  what  t 
pens  on  the  Danube.  They  will  not  lose  that 
terest  merely  because  this  Conference  has 
found  agreement  on  a  way  to  restore  the  Dar 
to  its  great  usefulness  to  the  peoples  of  Eun 
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ditional  Military  Observers  Requested  To  Supervise  Palestine  Truce 


[Released  to  the  press  August  21] 

mnt  Folke  Bernadotte,  the  United  Nations 
iator  for  Palestine,  recently  requested  the 
;ed  States,  Belgium,  and  France  to  send  addi- 
il  enlisted  military  observers  to  Palestine  for 
purpose  of  supervising  the  Security  Council 
s  in  that  count rv.  Under  this  plan  the  pres- 
itaff  of  300  officers  as  observers  (125  U.  S.,  125 
ice,  and  50  Belgium)  would  be  augmented  by 
enlisted  men  (125  U.  S.,  125  France,  and  50 
km).  In  no  event  are  these  men  to  be  as- 
;d  guard,  protective,  or  enforcement  duties. 
>  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Au- 
18.  the  United  States  National  Military  Estab- 
nent  is  making  arrangements  to  provide  an 
tonal  125  enlisted  men  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  It  is  expected  they 
begin  to  arrive  shortly.  The  initial  contin- 
5  will  be  made  available  from  the  Sixth  Task 
L 

number  of  the  officers  and  men  already  serving 
ilestine  as  well  as  many  of  the  additional  en- 
1  personnel  going  to  Palestine  are  communica- 
i  and  field  motor-maintenance  specialists, 
i  specialists  have  been  provided  in  order  to 
itate  Count  Bernadotte's  communications  and 
spoliation  problems  in  supervising  the  truce 
ilestine  from  such  widely  separated  points  as 


Beirut,  Damascus,  Amman,  Haifa,  Jerusalem, 
Tel  Aviv,  Cairo,  and  Khodes.  The  primary  task 
of  the  observers  is  to  supervise  and  report  on  the 
observance  of  the  terms  of  the  truce.  The  primary 
task  of  the  enlisted  personnel  is  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  radio  and  transportation  equip- 
ment used  by  the  observers. 

In  addition,  three  destroyers,  the  occasional 
services  of  an  auxiliary  vessel,  four  Air  Force  C-47 
planes,  as  well  as  motor  vehicles  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  radio-communications  equipment 
have  temporarily  been  loaned  to  Count  Bernadotte 
as  the  United  States  assistance  to  him  under  the 
Security  Council  truce  resolutions  of  May  29  and 
July  15.  The  employment  of  these  vessels  and 
aircraft  is  limited  to  transportation,  observation, 
and  reporting  duties.  Naval  vessels  are  not  au- 
thorized to  stop  or  board  shipping  encountered. 

On  August  9  Trygve  Lie,  the  Secretary- General 
of  the  United  Nations,  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State : 

"May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  responded  to  the  many  re- 
quests which  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  Palestine  question,  and  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  in  these  matters." 


mean  Aid  to  Refugees  in  Near  East 

TELEGRAM  FROM  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  TO  COUNT  FOLKE  BERNADOTTE, 

PALESTINE  MEDIATOR 


[Released  to  the  press  August  27] 

August  26, 1948 

•efer  to  my  telegram  of  August  20 1  and  re- 
following  American  contributions  to  allevia- 
refugee  situation  in  the  Near  East.  Prior  to 
appeal  dated  August  16,2  the  American  Red 
3  sent  to  the  Near  East  for  distribution  medi- 
upplies  valued  at  $250,000.  Church  World 
ice,  relief  organization  for  Federal  Council 
hurches  of  Christ  in  America,  contributed 
0  pounds  of  clothing  and  175  pounds  of 
rins. 


ii.letin  of  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  267. 
ixetin-  of  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  266. 

imber  5,  J  948 


In  response  to  your  request  of  August  16  for 
foodstuffs  and  DDT,  Near  East  Foundation  has 
informed  us  of  donation  of  $100,000  from  Arabian 
American  Oil  Company  and  Trans- Arabian  Pipe- 
line Company,  and  an  additional  $100,000  gift  is 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Near  East  Foun- 
dation by  International  Bechtel  Incorporated. 
Donors  have  specified  that  both  sums  be  used  in 
support  of  your  relief  activities.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  pledged  $14,000  to  cover  purchase 
of  the  total  quantity  of  DDT  requested  by  you. 
Negotiations  are  now  taking  place  under  which 
it  is  hoped  a  substantial  quantity  of  wheat  from 
farmers  of  Ohio  and  Kansas,  donated  through 
(Continued  on  page  299) 
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The  Fourth  International  Congresses  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria 


BY  WILBUR  A.  SAWYER,   M.D. 
Secretary  General 


The  Fourth  International  Congresses  on  Trop- 
ical Medicine  and  Malaria  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton from  May  10  to  18, 1948,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  the  cooperation 
of  many  interested  governmental  agencies  and 
national  scientific  societies.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  bring  together  the  world's  experts 
and  scientists  in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine 
and  thus  to  make  more  widely  available  the  latest 
knowledge  regarding  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  diseases  of  the  warmer  climates. 

This  international  meeting  was  urgently  needed, 
since  the  normal  interval  of  five  years  between  the 
Congresses  had  been  expanded  to  ten  as  one  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  an  abundance  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  materials  had  been  developed  and  was 
awaiting  wider  application  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  Fourth  International  Congresses  were  in 
reality  a  joint  meeting  of  two  long-established 
organizations,  the  International  Congress  on 
Tropical  Medicine  and  the  International  Congress 
on  Malaria.  All  previous  meetings  had  been  held 
in  Europe  or  Africa.  The  First  International 
Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  met  at  London 
August  7-12,  1913,  and  the  second  at  Cairo,  De- 
cember 15-22, 1928.  The  third  was  held  conjointly 
with  the  Third  International  Congress  on  Malaria, 
at  Amsterdam,  September  24-October  1,  1938,  as 
the  Third  International  Congress  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Malaria.  The  First  International 
Congress  on  Malaria  met  at  Rome  October  4-6, 
1925,  and  the  second  at  Algiers,  May  19-24,  1930. 
The  meeting  of  the  Congresses  in  Washington 
with  the  United  States  of  America  as  host  govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  the  second  such  joint  congress 
and  the  fourth  meeting  of  each  organization. 

The  governmental  agencies  which  cooperated 
with  the  Department  of  State  in  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Congresses  were  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. The  American  Academy  of  Tropical 
Medicine  initiated  the  timely  move  to  hold  the 
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Congresses  in  the  United  States.  The  other  coc 
erating  scientific  societies  were  American  Assoc 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Americ 
Association  for  Economic  Entomologists,  Ame 
can  College  of  Physicians,  American  Dermatolo; 
cal  Association,  American  Medical  Associatk 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Americ 
Society  of  Parasitologists,  American  Society 
Tropical  Medicine,  American  Veterinary  Medic 
Association,  Entomological  Association  of  Am< 
ica,  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columb 
National  Malaria  Society,  National  Resear 
Council,  and  Southern  Medical  Association.  Re 
resentatives  of  each  of  the  cooperating  organi2 
tions  and  agencies  made  up  the  official  Americ; 
Delegation,  with  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surge' 
General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  chairman. 

The  importance  of  the  meetings  was  wide 
appreciated.  Forty-five  governments  and  eig 
intergovernmental  organizations  sent  194  offici 
delegates.  Nongovernmental  institutions  sent  1 
delegates,  and  there  were  473  additional  scienti: 
and  professional  members.  The  total  number  re 
istered,  including  associates,  exhibitors,  membe 
of  the  secretariat,  and  others,  was  1,256.  The 
participants  have  now  returned  to  their  countri 
on  all  the  continents  to  put  into  practice  the  ne 
knowledge  and  improved  methods  gained. 

The  Governments  which  sent  delegates  in  r 
sponse  to  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  Sta 
were  Afghanistan;  Argentina;  Australia;  Au 
tria;  Belgium;  Bolivia;  Brazil;  Canada;  Chil 
China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Dominican  Republi 
Ecuador ;  Egypt ;  El  Salvador ;  Finland ;  Frano 
Greece;  Guatemala;  India;  Iran;  Iraq;  Ital; 
Lebanon ;  Liberia ;  Mexico ;  the  Netherlands ;  Ne 
Zealand;  Pakistan;  Panama;  Paraguay;  Pen 
Republic  of  the  Philippines;  Portugal;  Sian 
Sweden;  Switzerland;  Syria;  Turkey;  Union  ( 
South  Africa;  United  Kingdom;  United  State; 
Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  Over  60  governmen 
had  been  invited.  The  intergovernmental  o 
ganizations  represented  by  delegates  were  tl 
Caribbean  Commission ;  the  Food  and  Agricultui 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations;  the  Inte 
national  Labor  Organization;  the  Pan  America 
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nitarv  Bureau ;  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
ientiflc  and  Cultural  Organization;  the  United 
itions  International  Children's  Emergency 
md;  the  United  Nations;  and  the  World  Health 
ganization. 

to  produce  the  maximum  results  from  this 
ernational  gathering,  the  scientific  contribu- 
ns  and  discussions  will  be  made  available  by 
>  publication  of  the  proceedings.  By  this  means 
is  proposed  to  accelerate  progress  throughout 
I  world  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
pical  diseases. 

e  Opening  Plenary  Session 

rhe  opening  meeting  of  the  Congresses  was  held 
the  Departmental  Auditorium  on  May  10.  The 
Iress  of  welcome  was  given  by  Secretary  Mar- 
ill,  and  the  response  in  behalf  of  all  the  delegates 
1  members  was  by  Professor  N.  H.  Swell  en- 
bel.  Delegate  for  the  Netherlands.  In  speaking 
the  session  the  Secretary  stated  that — 

rhe  concentration  of  some  of  the  best  minds  and  most 
lous  spirits  of  many  lands  on  common  objectives  in 
»  conferences  is  convincing  evidence  that  our  world 
iot  a  conglomeration  of  geographic  entities  but  a  vast 
rhborhood  of  peoples.  We  can  fly  around  the  world 
i  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  the  incubation  of 
:t  diseases.  In  the  modern  world  isolation  in  the 
lical  sense  is  as  impossible  as  political  and  economic 
ation.  There  is  no  way  we  can  escape  the  consequences 
>ach  other's  mischief  or  misfortune.  There  is  no  ac- 
:able  alternative  to  learning  to  live  together  in  har- 
iv  and  well-being. 

rhe  professions  you  represent  are  in  the  forefront  of 
great  humane  endeavor.  Statesmen  and  men  of  af- 
s  usually  and  unfortunately  must  deal  with  urgent, 
lediate  problems — the  effects,  and  not  the  causes,  of  the 
ords  that  mar  human  relationships.  Seldom  are  we 
i  to  get  at  the  remedy  for  the  mass  misery  that  de- 
ps  discontent,  misunderstanding,  and  violence.  That 
our  particular  province  in  which  you  labor  as  bene- 
ors  of  mankind. 


rhe  achievements  and  the  aims  of  the  cooperative  effort 
•esented  by  these  meetings  emphasize  anew  that  man 
far  more  to  gain  by  uniting  in  a  common  fight  against 
real  enemies,  such  as  disease,  than  by  internecine 
Ee  of  his  own  kind." 

irds 

Lt  the  banquet  of  the  Congresses  on  the  evening 
May  17  the  recipients  of  the  Laveran  Prize 
I  the  Walter  Reed  Medal  were  announced.  The 
reran  Prize,  which  had  been  established  after 
Second  International  Congress  on  Malaria  in 

0  in  Algiers  and  which  is  awarded  at  each  meet- 

for  the  most  important  work  reported  in  ma- 

a,  was  bestowed  on  Henry  E.  Shortt  of  the 

ited  Kingdom  for  his  discovery  of  the  location 

1  characteristics  of  the  malaria  parasite  in  the 
sr  of  the  monkey  during  the  period  before  it 
ades  the  blood  corpuscles.  This  and  related 
dies  bring  to  a  successful  end  a  long  period  of 
rch  by  many  investigators  for  this  in  monkey 
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and  man  and  points  the  way  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  latent  malaria  and 
relapses. 

The  Walter  Eeed  Medal,  bestowed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine 
for  outstanding  scientific  work  in  its  field,  was 
awarded  to  Prof.  N.  H.  Swellengrebel  of  the  Neth- 
erlands for  his  investigations  in  tropical  medicine 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Scientific  Sessions 

The  real  business  of  the  Congresses  was  the 
sharing  of  new  knowledge  and  experience  through 
the  presentation  of  scientific  papers  and  their  free 
discussion.  The  field  to  be  covered  was  so  broad 
that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  scientific  pro- 
gram into  twelve  sections,  which  covered  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  I.  Research  and  Teaching  Insti- 
tutes; II.  Tropical  Climatology  and  Physiology; 
III.  Bacterial  and  Spirochetal  Diseases ;  IV.  Virus 
and  Rickettsial  Diseases;  V.  Malaria;  VI.  Hel- 
minthic Diseases ;  VII.  Protozoan  Diseases ;  VIII. 
Nutritional  Diseases  in  the  Tropics;  IX.  Tropi- 
cal Dermatology  and  Mycology;  X.  Tropical 
Veterinary  Medicine;  XL  Public  Health;  and 
XII.  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology.  The 
papers  were  given  in  any  of  three  languages — 
English,  French,  or  Spanish. 

The  scientific  activities  were  not  limited  to  the 
presentation  of  formal  papers;  the  delegates  and 
members  visited  several  laboratories  of  scientific 
institutions  and  met  investigators  and  also  viewed 
demonstrations.    A  day  was  devoted  to  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Research  Center  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  at  this  center  was  of  special  interest 
particularly  the  demonstrations  of  the  distribution 
of  insecticides  from  aircraft.  Demonstration  tours 
were  made  also  to  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  at  Bethesda,  Md.  The  Army 
Medical  Department  Research  and  Graduate 
School  and  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in 
Washington  were  visited  also.  The  Army  Medical 
Library  and  the  Army  Institute  of  Pathology 
were  open  throughout  the  week.  The  last  day  of 
the  Congresses  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  Balti- 
more was  visited. 

Special  Exercises 

Special  exercises  in  commemoration  of  two 
great  historical  events  in  tropical  medicine  were 
held  on  May  12  and  14  in  the  Departmental  Audi- 
torium. The  first  was  in  commemoration  of  the 
establishment  by  Walter  Reed  of  the  mosquito 
transmission  of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  The  second  was  in  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  by  Ron- 
ald Ross  of  the  method  of  transmission  of  malaria. 
The  Reed  meeting  was  opened  by  Maj.  Gen.  Ray- 
mond W.  Bliss,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  presided,  and  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Hench  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address.  James  L.  Hanberry,  one  of  the 
few  still  surviving  volunteer  subjects  who  con- 
tracted yellow  fever  in  the  Reed  experiments,  was 
on  the  platform  as  a  guest  of  honor. 

The  Ross  meeting  was  opened  by  the  chairman, 
Prof.  George  Macdonald,  director  of  the  Ross  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  Hygiene,  London.  Dr.  Paul 
F.  Russell  of  the  International  Health  Division 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  introduced  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  Sir  Malcolm  Watson,  emeritus  di- 
rector of  the  Ross  Institute  and  a  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ronald  Ross. 

Special  Conferences 

There  was  fortunate  timing  of  the  Congresses 
with  relation  to  the  opening  meeting  of  the  first 
World  Health  Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization in  Geneva  on  June  24,  1948.  The 
gathering  of  so  many  experts  in  tropical  medicine 
facilitated  cooperation  between  the  Congresses 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  in  collecting 
and  preparing  scientific  information  for  the  use 
of  the  first  World  Health  Assembly.  An  informal 
meeting  of  malaria  experts  attending  the  Con- 
gresses was  arranged  by  the  Expert  Committee 
on  Malaria  of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  on  May  15.  On 
the  day  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gresses, the  Expert  Committee  opened  its  second 
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session  in  the  office  of  the  Pan  American  Sank; 
Bureau,  and  there  was  also  a  special  conference 
persons  interested  in  schistosomiasis.  A  meet 
of  experts  on  plague  on  May  11  was  for  the  p 
pose  of  collecting  and  organizing  the  best  thou; 
on  the  subject  for  consideration  by  the  Wo 
Health  Organization. 

Scientific  and  commercial  exhibits  relating 
tropical  medicine  were  shown  as  well  as  w 
selected  motion  pictures. 

The  Final  Plenary  Session 

The  Congresses  were  brought  to  a  close  at 
final  plenary  session  on  May  18  in  a  general 
mosphere  of  satisfaction  with  what  had  been 
complished.    Resolutions  were  adopted  express 
the  consensus  on  various  subjects  which  had  oc 
pied  the  several  sections.     It  was  resolved  t 
the  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Medic 
and  the  International  Congress  of  Malaria  sho 
be  permanently  merged  to  form  the  Internatio 
Congress  on  Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria. 
Interim  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  pr 
arations  for  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria  and  to  consi< 
the  invitations  received  from  China,  Egypt,  a 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  together  with  a 
other  official  invitations. 

Another  resolution  expressed  accord  with  i 
ideals,  aims,  and  pursuits  of  the  World  Hea 
Organization  and  offered  full  support  in  the 
complishment  of  its  objectives.  An  optimis 
position  was  taken  with  regard  to  plague.  1 
resolution  adopted  and  its  preamble  are  as  follow 

"Whereas:  In  the  light  of  present  knowlec 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  newer  insecticides, 
denticides,  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  measu 
and  other  methods  of  control,  it  is  believed  possi 
to  eliminate  plague  as  a  human  menace ;  therefo 
the  Fourth  International  Congresses  on  Tropi 
Medicine  and  Malaria 

Resolved:  That  these  Congresses  do  recomme 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  that  an  exp 
committee  on  plague  be  established  to  study  a 
plan  action  for  the  elimination  of  plague  as 
human  menace." 

An  Interim  Committee  was  elected  with  me 
bers  widely  distributed  geographically.  Mede< 
General  M.  Vaucel  of  France  was  made  chairm 
and  Dr.  L.  Van  Hoof  of  Belgium,  secretai 
treasurer. 

In  his  closing  address  the  president  of  the  Cc 
gresses,  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  pointed  out  tl 
no  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  protecting  itself  fn 
certain  exotic  tropical  diseases.  "Greater  ai 
greater  quarantine  vigil  is  required  but  even  tl 
is  not  enough.  The  best  defense  is  attack,  a 
attack  at  the  source  is  the  quickest  and  sun 
method,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  often  most  e< 
nomical  to  wipe  out  scourges  at  their  origin  rati: 
than  await  their  spread." 
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meral  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Greek  Question  .    . 


mporary  Commission  on  Korea 

terim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

lurity  Council's  Kashmir  Commission 

osoc  (Economic   and   Social    Council):    Subcommission   on 
Statistical  Sampling. 

ian   External    Property   Xegotiations   with    Portugal    (Safe- 

laven). 

-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


cil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Prob- 
ems. 


Lake  Success .  . 
Geneva  .... 
Belgrade .... 
Oxford,  England 


Stockholm 
Zurich .    . 
London   . 
Zurich .    . 
Geneva    . 


Washington 
Oslo     .    .    . 


Copenhagen 
Stockholm  . 
Paris    .    .    . 


Washington 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success , 


Salonika  and  Geneva    . 


Seoul   

Lake  Success .... 
Geneva  and  Kashmir 
Geneva   


Lisbon     .    . 

Washington 


London 


1948 

June  16-Aug.  5 
July  19-Aug.  29 
July  30  Aug.  19 
Aug.  3-7 

Aug 
Aug 
Aug 
Aug 
Aug. 

8-14 

10-17 

11-21 

15-21 

16-25 

Aug. 

17-26 

Aug. 

17-28 

Aug.  20-27 
Aug.  20-30 
Aug.  23-29 

1946 

Feb. 

26- 

Mar. 
Mar. 

25- 
25- 

1947 

Mar. 

Oct. : 

24- 

Nov. 

21- 

1948 

Jan.  12- 
Feb.  23- 
June  15- 
Aug.  30- 

1946 

Sept. 

3- 

Oct.  24- 


1947 


Oct.  3- 


Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union):  Provisional  Fre- 
quency Board. 

Eighteenth  International  Geological  Congress 

Ito  (International  Trade  Organization) :  Meeting  of  Interim  Com- 
mittee. 

Scheduled  for  September  1948 

Ittj  (International  Telecommunication  Union):  Meeting  of  Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization) :  Expert  Conference  for  High  Altitude  Stations. 

XXXVII  General  Assembly  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  .    .    . 

Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair 

Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Renewable 
Natural  Resources. 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization):  Seventh  Part  of  First 
Session  of  Preparatory  Commission. 

Fifth  International  Conference  of  Directors  of  Mine  Safety 
Research  Stations. 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Joint  Maritime  Commission 

Technical  Tripartite  Conference  on  Safety  in  Factories     .    .    .    . 

United  Nations: 

Third  Session  of  General  Assembly 

Ecosoc    (Economic  and   Social   Council):  Ecb  Committee  on 
Electric  Power. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development:  Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

International  Monetary  Fund:  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  Expert  Committee  on  Tuber- 
culosis. 


Geneva   

London   

Geneva   

Geneva   

Interlaken,  Switzerland 

Rome      

Utrecht  

Denver 

Geneva    

Pittsburgh 

Geneva    

Geneva   

Paris 

Geneva    

Washington 

Washington 

Paris 


1948 


Jan.  15- 

Aug.  25- 
Aug.  25- 

1948 

Sept.  1- 

Sept.  1-4 

Sept.  6-14 
Sept.  7-16 
Sept.  7-20 

Sept.  10- 

Sept.  20-24 

Sept.  20-25 
Sept.  27-Oct.  16 

Sept.  21- 
Sept.  22- 

Sept.  27- 

Sept.  27- 

Sept.  30- 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  ITO  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
24  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  second  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Geneva  on  August  25, 1948.  The  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Vice  Chairman 

Carl  D.  Corse,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Walter  Ilollis,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 

of  State 
Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  International 

Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
Wilfred  Malenbaum,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Investment 

and  Economic  Development,  Department  of  State 
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The  Interim  Commission  for  the  Internatio 
Trade  Organization  was  provided  for  by  a  res( 
tion  adoped  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
Trade  and  Employment  held  at  Habana,  Ci 
November  21,  1947-March  24,  1948.  Fifty-i 
governments,  all  of  which  signed  the  final  act 
the  Conference,  are  represented  on  the  Inte: 
Commission.  The  resolution  also  provided 
the  election  of  an  18-member  Executive  Commii 
of  the  Interim  Commission.  The  first  session 
the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Habana 
mediately  after  its  election. 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  the  forthcom 
meeting,  will  deal  with  the  preparation  of  dc 
ments  and  recommendations  relating  to  organ 
tional  matters  for  submission  to  the  Conferenci 
the  International  Trade  Organization  when 
Organization  is  established.  Neither  the  Inte 
Commission  nor  its  Executive  Committee  is  autl 
ized  to  deal  with  substantive  economic  matter.' 
to  take  action  beyond  the  formulation  of  red 
mendations  for  consideration  by  the  proposed 
ternational  Trade  Organization. 

Department  of  State  BulU 


3VISI0NAL  AGENDA  FOR  THIRD 
ST  INDIAN  CONFERENCE 

Tie  provisional  agenda  for  the  Third  West  In- 
[i  Conference  to  be  held  in  Guadeloupe,  French 
,t  Indies,  during  the  first  weeks  of  December 
now  been  prepared  by  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
i.  Industrial  development  and  economic  pro- 
livitv  will  form  the  keynote  of  the  conference, 
ch  will  be  attended  by  delegates  from  the  Car- 
>an  territories  within  the  Commission's  terms  of 
renee.  Observers  invited  by  the  Commission 
:i  Canada.  Haiti,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
and  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
K'ies  may  also  attend. 

Wording  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  West 
tan  Conference  this  provisional  agenda  is  sub- 
to  revision  in  the  light  of  comments  from  the 
■nments  concerned,  to  whom  it  has  now  been 
,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
tantial  alterations,  additions,  and  amendments, 
agenda  is  also  subject  to  approval  by  the  con- 
nee  and  items  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
Commission  may  be  added,  or  any  of  the  pres- 
tems  deleted  from  the  agenda  at  the  beginning 
he  session  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  delegates 
ent  and  voting,  after  a  report  has  been  re- 
ed from  the  general  committee  on  the  technical, 
inistrative,  and  financial  implications  of  such 
>osed  additions  or  deletions, 
his  provisional  agenda  is  as  follows : 

Standing  orders  on  conference  procedure. 
Report  by  the  Secretary  General  on  the  work 
le  Commission  since  the  previous  session  of  the 
t  Indian  Conference,  and  on  the  action  taken 
he  metropolitan  and  territorial  governments 
he  recommendations  of  the  previous  session. 

)  Work  of  the  Commission  since  the  previous 

t  Indian  Conference. 

)  Report  on  research  activities. 

)  Report  on  survey  of  population  movement 

in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Industrial  development  and  economic  pro- 
ivity. 

)  Trade  statistics  and  information. 

)  Report  on  industrial-development  survey. 

)  Report  on  transportation  and  communica- 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

(d)  Migration  of  labor,  labor  developments, 
organization,  and  legislation. 

(e)  Vocational  and  industrial  training. 
(/)  Health  in  industry. 

(g)  Regional  approach  to  research. 

4.  The  regional  development  of  tourism. 

5.  Progress  report  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill  of  human  rights 
and  obligations  on  those  items  of  the  declaration 
falling  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

6.  Recommendations  for  the  agenda  for  the  West 
Indian  Conference  (fourth  session). 

7.  Other  business. 


Aid  to  Refugees — Continued  from  page  293 
Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program  by  American 
church  groups,  will  be  made  available  as  contri- 
bution your  request  for  wheat.  With  regard  to 
procurement,  we  are  exploring  means  of  despatch- 
ing some  or  all  of  the  supplies  requested  by  you 
from  Greece  to  Beirut  in  interests  expeditino-  re- 
ceipt m  the  Near  East.  Further  details  will  be 
forthcoming  soon. 

In  addition  to  specific  items  requested  by  you, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  authorized  additional 
medical  supplies  valued  at  $200,000;  allocated 
quantities  of  milk  valued  at  $35,000;  is  providing 
two  ambulances  to  Lebanese  Red  Cross ;  and  has 
expressed  readiness  to  make  available  certain  key 
personnel  to  assist  you  in  your  task  of  distribution 
American  Middle  East  Relief  Incorporated  has 
sent  funds  and  supplies  to  its  distributing  commit- 
tee and  other  agencies  in  the  Near  East,  Near 
East  Foundation,  which  is  engaged  in  sanitation 
work  at  refugee  camps  and  villages,  has  expressed 
willingness  to  expand  its  personnel  and  services. 
War  Relief  Services  of  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  is  donating  $25,000  for  purchase  of 
flour  in  Egypt  and  has  indicated  willingness  to 
render  further  assistance.  Lutheran  World  Relief 
Incorporated  is  making  immediate  shipment  of 
five  tons  of  clothing  consigned  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  Beirut. 

We  are  hopeful  that  other  American  organiza- 
tions will  be  able  to  send  additional  aid.  Will  in- 
form you  further  as  developments  occur. 
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Conversations  on  Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Mexii 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  U.S.  AND  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  August  26] 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  conversations  have 
been  carried  on  in  Mexico  City  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding a  bilateral  air-transport  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  George  A.  Brownell, 
personal  representative  of  President  Truman,  has 
conducted  the  negotiations  for  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Embassy.  Lie. 
Garcia  Lopez,  Minister  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works,  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  were  designated 
by  President  Aleman  to  represent  Mexico  in  the 
conversations.  Because  of  different  views  with 
respect  to  certain  air  routes  to  be  mutually  oper- 
ated by  both  countries  on  a  permanent  basis,  the 
conversations  did  not  result  in  complete  and  final 
agreement  in  spite  of  compromises  made  by  both 
sides  in  an  effort  to  meet  each  other's  views.    How- 


ever, the  conferees  did  succeed  in  reaching  agi 
ment  on  many  aspects  of  the  problem  and  h 
clearly  defined  the  issues  still  to  be  resoh 
These  are  now  receiving  careful  consideration 
President  Aleman. 

Both  the  Minister  of  Communications  and  P 
lie  Works  and  the  American  Embassy  feel  t 
the  discussions  have  been  fruitful  and  instruct 
Mr.  Brownell  has  expressed  to  Dr.  Garcia  L6 
his  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  and  search 
approach  of  the  Minister  and  his  colleagues  s 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the  Uni 
States  Representatives. 

The  two  Governments  have  jointly  declat 
that  the  suspension  of  the  current  discussionsi 
no  way  indicates  a  rupture  of  civil-aviation  rJ 
tions  or  air-transport  services  between  the  1< 
countries  or  an  abandonment  of  the  desire  of  b  I 
Governments  to  complete  an  air-transpi 
agreement. 


Korea  Expresses  Gratitude  Upon  Restoration  of  Relations  With  U.S. 


[Released  to  the  press  August  17] 

Syngman  Rhee,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  President  Truman 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  state- 
ment issued  by  your  Government  on  August  12, 
1948,  stating  that  the  United  .States  Government 
regards  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
as  the  Government  envisaged  by  the  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  of  November  14, 1947,  and  that 
a  special  representative  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor is  being  sent  to  Korea.  I  view  this  action  as 
the  restoration  of  the  cordial  relations  between 
Korea  and  the  United  States  of  America  which 
were  forcibly  interrupted  by  Japanese  military 
power. 
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I  hope  and  believe  our  happy  relationship  v 
continue  to  permanent  benefit  of  both  nations.  ] 
am  personally  most  grateful  to  you,  Mister  Pr<  • 
dent. 

Prime  Minister  T.  Tom  Soh  and  Foreign  Mini&i 
Chang  Taek  Sang  to  Secretary  Marshall 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Repuli 
of  Korea  we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  stal 
ment  issued  by  you  on  August  12, 1948,  stating  t  I 
United  States  Government  regards  the  Gove  • 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  Governm  I 
envisaged  by  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  i 
November  14,  1947  and  that  a  special  represent 
tive  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  is  being  senlc 
Korea. 

Department  of  State  Built* 


A  To  Administer  Aid  Program  in  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  26] 

The  President  announced  on  August  26  that  he 
1  instructed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 

r  to  make  preparations  to  take  over  respon- 
•iity  for  the  United  States  economic-aid  pro- 
irn  in  Korea  within  a  few  months. 
Vow  that  a  Korean  government  has  been  estab- 
led,  it  will  be  possible  to  transfer  to  a  United 

civilian  agency  the  economic-assistance  ac- 
ities  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
ites  Army  since  Korea's  liberation  in  1945. 


cussions  Asked  on  Territorial  Problem 
Antarctica 

[Released  to  the  press  August  28] 

'he  Department  of  State  has  approached  the 
raniments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Chile, 
nice.  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  the  United 
lgdom  informally  with  a  suggestion  that  a  solu- 
1  for  the  territorial  problem  of  Antarctica  be 
Missed.  It  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Department 
>tate  that  the  solution  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
e  scientific  investigation  and  research  in  the 
i.  The  Department  of  State  has  suggested  that 
can  perhaps  be  done  most  effectively  and  the 
Mem  of  conflicting  claims  at  the  same  time 
ed  through  agreement  upon  some  form  of 
nationalization.  The  Department  of  State 
ects  that  the  question  is  one  which  will  require 
?xtended  exchange  of  views,  consideration  of 
*estions,  and  probably  reconciliation  of  vary- 
viewpoints.  Until  such  exchange  of  views  and 
Mary  further  study  is  completed,  it  is  not  be- 
ed  that  any  useful  purpose  could  be  accom- 
bed  by  a  conference  on  the  subject,  and  no  such 
ference  is  contemplated  at  present. 
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cuffed,  slapped  in  the  face  and  accused  of  being  a 
British  spy.  After  examining  his  passport,  his 
captors  claimed  it  was  false  and  refused  to  com- 
municate with  the  American  Consulate  General 
at  Jerusalem.  After  being  questioned  all  night  he 
was  taken  to  Hagannah  headquarters  at  8:00 
a.m.  on  August  22  and  was  held  and  interrogated 
until  5:00  p.m.,  at  which  time  he  was  released. 
Hagannah  headquarters  refused  to  permit  Paro 
to  communicate  with  the  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral although  Hagannah  headquarters  stated  they 
had  called  but  found  telephones  busy. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  the  American  Consul  General 
at  Jerusalem,  has  protested  to  the  Israeli  Military 
Governor  of  the  Israeli-occupied  area  of  Jerusalem 
and  has  requested  an  investigation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  instructing  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  to  bring  the  facts  in  Paro's  case  to  the 
attention  of  Count  Bernadotte,  U.N.  mediator,  and 
the  Security  Council  Truce  Commission.  The  De- 
partment is  also  instructing  James  G.  McDonald, 
Special  Bepresentative  of  the  United  States  at 
Tel  Aviv,  to  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel  for  an  immedi- 
ate investigation,  for  punishment  of  guilty  persons, 
and  for  action  to  prevent  recurrence. 


Yugoslavia  Recognizes  Dollar  Bonds 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
24  that  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  July  19,  1948, 
between  the  Department  and  the  Embassy  of  the 
Federal  People's  Bepublic  of  Yugoslavia  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Embassy  confirmed  the  Department's 
interpretation  of  a  previous  communication  from 
the  Embassy  that  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
People's  Bepublic  of  Yugoslavia  recognizes  among 
its  other  international  obligations  the  dollar  bonds 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  predecessor  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernments and  "will  consider  means  of  discharging 
such  obligations  when  Yugoslavia's  economic  con- 
dition, seriously  injured  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  her  foreign  exchange  position  permit". 


&H1 


naping  of  American  Clerk  in  Jerusalem 
:ested 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

ie  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
i  MacDonald,  American  Consul  General  in 
salem,  that  George  Paro,  chief  code  clerk  of 
American  Consulate  General  in  Jerusalem,  was 
aped  on  Saturday  night,  August  21,  by  two 
ons,  one  of  whom  was  unknown  to  Paro.  Paro 
taken  out  in  the  country,  blindfolded,  hand- 


Letters  of  Credence 

Turkish  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Tur- 
kish Bepublic,  Feridun  Cemal  Erkin,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  August  20, 
1948.  For  the  text  of  the  translation  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  for  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  675  of 
August  20,  1948. 
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Czechoslovakia  Extended  Time  for  Renewing 
Trade-Mark  Registrations 

The  extension  until  December  31,  1948,  of  time 
for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations  with  respect 
to  Czechoslovakia  was  granted  by  the  President 
in  proclamation  2805  (13  Fed.  Beg.  4391)  on 
August  21,  1948. 


Fulbright  Grants  Awarded  Students 
and  Scholars 

United  States 

Awards  of  scholarships  to  11  American  gradu- 
ate students  including  8  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  as  well  as  grants-in-aid  to  15  American  edu- 
cators and  research  scholars,  were  made  on  August 
18  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the  basis  of  selec- 
tions by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  under 
the  Fulbright  act. 

All  of  the  graduate  scholarships  are  for  study 
in  China.  Ten  of  the  grants-in-aid  are  for  visiting 
professorships  and  research  fellowships  in  China, 
three  are  for  visiting  professorships  in  Burma, 
and  two  for  agricultural  teaching  positions  in  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Burma.  For  a  list  of  those  stu- 
dents and  scholars  given  awards,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  666  of  August  18,  1948. 

Most  of  the  persons  receiving  awards  for  study, 
teaching,  and  research  in  China  plan  to  arrive  at 
their  destinations  in  time  for  the  academic  year  in 
the  fall  of  1948.  Those  going  to  Burma  plan  to 
leave  as  soon  as  travel  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  awards  announced  on  August  18  are  among 
the  first  to  be  made  under  terms  of  the  Fulbright 
act,  two  scholars  previously  having  been  chosen 
— one  to  teach  in  Burma  and  one  to  do  research 
in  China. 

The  awards  are  for  China  and  Burma  because  of 
the  fact  that  these  two  countries  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  the  program  is  in  actual  operation. 
Awards  involving  other  countries,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Greece,  which  have  signed  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  such  programs,  will 
be  made  in  these  countries  as  soon  as  budgets  are 
approved,  announcements  made,  and  candidates 
for  scholarships  have  been  selected. 

The  Fulbright  program  now  being  put  under- 
way is  expected  ultimately  to  embrace  more  than 
20  countries  and  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $150,000,000  during  the  next  20  years. 
Agreements  are  now  under  consideration  with  10 
of  these  countries  in  addition  to  the  four  agree- 
ments already  concluded. 

The  scholarships  are  paid  for  by  foreign  govern- 
ments out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  United 
States  overseas  surplus  materiel  and  provide  the 


means  by  which  foreign  countries  may  pay  in 
for  these  surpluses  in  their  own  currencies. 


Philippines  and  Burma 

On  August  27  the  Department  of  State 
nounced  that  two  women,  one  a  Filipino  prii 
and  the  other  a  Burmese,  who  served  their  coun 
in  the  underground  during  the  war,  are  amonj 
four  foreign  students  to  receive  the  first  tr 
grant  awards  from  the  Department  of  State  u 
the  Fulbright  act. 

Bai  Matabay  Plang,  a  Moro  princess  fron 
island  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines,  will  s 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  S 
Work  on  a  fellowship  from  the  American  1 
ciation  of  University  Women,  and  will  hav< 
travel  to  and  from  the  United  States  paid 
funds  under  the  Fulbright  act. 

The  Burmese  is  Ma  Aye,  a  graduate  of  the 
versity  of  Rangoon,  Burma,  who  spent  the 
years  in  the  jungles  behind  Japanese  lines  oi 
izing  the  community  life  of  the  evacuees  in  : 
villages.  Mrs.  Aye  will  study  in  the  New  ' 
School  of  Social  Work  on  a  scholarship  of 
by  that  school,  for  which  she  was  proposed  b; 
Institute  of  International  Education  of  New  "5 
Her  travel  to  and  from  the  United  States  is  1 
paid  out  of  Fulbright-program  funds. 

The  other  two  persons  receiving  travel  av 
are  Mrs.  Brigida  C.  Millan  of  Rizal  City,  PI 
pines,  and  Mrs.  Jenny  Lind  N.  Dolorico  of  T 
ban,  Leyte,  the  Philippines.  Both  Mrs.  Millai 
Mrs.  Dolorico  will  study  in  the  United  Stat 
fellowships  from  the  American  Associatic 
University  Women,  with  their  travel  to  and 
the  United  States  paid  out  of  funds  unde: 
Fulbright  act. 

Such  travel  grants  to  foreign  nationals  will 
mally  be  used  to  supplement  the  scholarship 
grains  of  American  organizations  and  institn 
Thus,  for  example,  the  three  travel  grants 
awarded  for  Filipino  students  have  enable< 
American  Association  of  University  Wom< 
bring  three  women  students,  instead  of  two, 
the  Philippines  for  study  in  the  United  £ 
during  the  1948-49  academic  year. 

Coordination  of  such  fellowship  programs 
the  Fulbright  act  program  is  effected  by  th 
stitute  of  International  Education. 


Bolivian  Rector  Awarded  Grant-in-Aid 

Dr.  Guillermo  Francovich,  rector  of  theUi 
sity  of  Sucre,  Bolivia,  has  arrived  in  Washii 
for  a  three  months'  visit  to  this  country  to  ot 
university  organization  and  to  visit  educal 
centers.  His  trip  has  been  arranged  as  a  ps 
the  State  Department's  grant-in-aid  prograi 
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Dopartmtnt  of  Stat9  Bu 


nsferring  to  the  Attorney   General 
isdiction  Over  Blocked  Assets1 

rtiKKKAs  with  the  successful  termination  of  hos- 
fiere  has  been  a  gradual  release  from  con- 
by  the  Treasury  Department  over  foreign 
ptrty  and  interests  which  had  been  blocked  to 
ient  their  looting  by  the  Axis  and  their  use 
vays  harmful  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 

Hid 
fHEREAS  certain  of  such  foreign  property  and 
tmis  have  not  yet  been  unblocked;  and 
'uereas  it  is  now  necessary  and  desirable  to 
e  the  jurisdiction  over  the  assets  remaining 
ked  on  September  30. 1948,  in  the  same  agency 
fh  is  administering  the  program  of  alien  prop- 
control  initiated  under  Executive  Order  No. 
I  of  March  11,  1942,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
n  is  presently  being  administered  by  the  Attor- 
General : 

vir,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
ne  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
ted  States,  including  the  Trading  With  the 
my  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended,  and 
'resident  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  or- 
d  as  follows : 

The  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorized 
directed  to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem 
ssary  with  respect  to  any  property  or  interest 
ny  nature  whatsoever  in  which  any  foreign 
try  designated  in  Executive  Order  No.  8389 
ipril  10,  1940,  as  amended,  or  any  national 
?of  has  any  interest  (including  property  sub- 
to  the  proviso  of  paragraph  (a)  of  General 
nse  No.  94,  as  amended   (31  C.  F.  E.,  1947 
3.,  131.94).  and  including  any  Scheduled  Se- 
ies  within  the  meaning  of  General  Killing  No. 
amended  (31  C.  F.  R.,  1947  Supp..  131,  App. 
both  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
h  on  September  30,  1948,  is  not  unblocked  or 
wise  removed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  said 
utive  Order  No.  8389,  as  amended,  by  any 
r,  regulation,  ruling,  instruction,  license,  or 
■  action  issued  or  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
sury.    In  the  performance  of  his  duties  under 
)rder.  the  Attorney  General  or  any  officer,  per- 
igency,  or  instrumentality  designated  by  him, 
exercise  all  powers  and  authority  vestedin  the 
dent  by  sections  3  (a)  and  5  (b)  of  the  Trad- 
Vith  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended.    As  used 
n,  the  terms  "national"  and  "foreign  country" 
have  the  meanings  prescribed  in  Executive 
r  Xo.  8389,  as  amended. 
With  respect  to  the  property  and  interests 
red  to  in  section  1  hereof,  all  orders,  regula- 
,  rulings,  instructions,  or  licenses  issued  by 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  authority 
tecutive  Order  No.  8389,  as  amended,  and  Ex- 
re  Order  No.  9095,  as  amended,  and  in  force 
■ptember  30, 1948,  shall  continue  in  full  force 
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and  effect  except  as  amended,  modified,  or  revoked 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

3.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  order  that  administra- 
tiye  action  under  paragraph  1  hereof  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Attorney  General  or  any  officer,  per- 
son, agency,  or  instrumentality  designated  by  him. 
However,  nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  deemed 
to  limit  or  remove  any  powers  heretofore  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Attorney  General  by  statute  or  by  Executive  order. 
No  person  affected  by  any  order,  regulation,  rul- 
ing, instruction,  license,  or  other  action  issued  or 
taken  by  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  Attorney  General  may  challenge  the  validity 
thereof  or  otherwise  excuse  his  actions,  or  failure 
to  act,  on  the  ground  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Executive  order,  such  order,  regula- 
tion, ruling,  instruction,  license,  or  other  action 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
vice  versa. 

4.  This  order  shall  become  effective  as  of  mid- 
night, September  30,  1948. 


The  White  House, 
August  20, 1948. 


Edward    R. 
to  Liberia 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Dudley    Appointed    Minister 


[Released  to  the  press  August  27] 

Edward  R.  Dudley  was  sworn  in  on  August  27 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  office 
of  Stanley  Woodward,  Chief,  Division  of  Protocol 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  was  attended  by 
high-ranking  government  officials  as  well  as  many 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Dudley. 

Consular  Offices 

The  Consulate  at  Venice,  Italy,  was  opened  to 
the  public,  effective  August  16,  1948. 


1  Executive  Order  9989  (13  Fed.  Reg.  4891). 
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HTIETH   CONGRESS,  SECOND   SESSION,  AND  THE  UNITED   NATIONS 

by  Sheldon  Z.   Kaplan 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

the  author's  articles  on  the  "Eightieth  Con- 
First  Session,  and  the  United  Nations,"  1  it 
ointed  out  that  the  Eightieth  Congress,  in  its 
Session,  had  made  an  impressive  record,  de- 
a  heavy  work  load,  in  enacting,  or  taking 
itiatory  steps  to  enact,  municipal  legislation 
d  to   implement   the   wide   responsibilities 
I  flow  from  United  States  participation  in 
nited  Nations  and  related  activities.    Those 
.1  responsibilities  as  host  which  devolve  upon 
ountry  by  virtue  of  our  Government's  invi- 
.  extended  through  the   Congress,  to  the 
d  Nations  to   locate  its   permanent  head- 
ers here  were  also  described,2  and  some  of  the 
ttive  measures  enacted  into  law  to  give  con- 
proof  of  the  recognition  of  those  responsi- 
s  were  outlined  in  some  detail. 
i  Second  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
ndeed.  no  less  active  in  the  shaping  of  United 
i  foreign  policy,  nor  were  the  details,  impli- 
s.  and  ramifications  attending  the  legisla- 
lecessary  to  make  effective  the  work  of  the 
d  States  in  the  broad  field  of  international 
ization  less  important.     During  the  Second 
n 3  action  was  completed  authorizing  United 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
lal     Labor     Organization     instrument     of 
Iment  and  United  States  participation  in 
Torld  Health  Organization,  the  Caribbean 
lission,  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  and 
'an  American  Railway  Congress,  and  the 
i  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification 
i  international  telecommunication  conven- 
ed the  International  Labor  Organization 
rticles  revision  convention,  1946   (no.  80). 
•tant  and  timely  was  the  enactment  of  legis- 
authorizing  the  loan  of  65  million  dollars 
United  Nations  to  enable  it  to  finance  the 
uction  of  its  permanent  home  in  New  York 
Significant,  too,  was  the  passage  by  the 
:  of  the  so-called  Vandenberg  resolution,  re- 
nter 72,   J  948 


affirming  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security  through  the 
United  Nations  and  indicating  certain  objectives 
to  be  pursued. 

For  convenience,  those  of  the  above  measures 
which  best  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  legislative 
process  upon  the  full  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  and  related  activi- 
ties will  be  considered  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  "Action  Initiated  During  First  Session  and 
Completed  During  Second  Session" ;  and  "Action 
Initiated  and  Completed  During  Second  Session". 

In  addition,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  Van- 
denberg resolution  and  to  United  Nations  meas- 
ures considered  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  which 
did  not  receive  final  action  during  the  Second 
Session,  the  latter  under  the  heading  of  "Uncom- 
pleted Measures". 

II.  ACTION  INITIATED  DURING  FIRST  SESSION 
AND  COMPLETED  DURING  SECOND  SESSION4 

South  Pacific  Commission 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  this 
intergovernmental  regional  agency  have  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere  briefly  by  the  author.5  At  the 
end  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
H.  J.  Res.  232,  "Providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  and  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion therefor",  had  passed  the  House  on  July  21, 
1947,  and  the  Senate  on  July  26, 1947,  but  because 
of  technical  amendments  adopted  by  the  latter, 
the  joint  resolution  was  sent  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence.  On  January  19,  1948,  less 
than  two  weeks  after  the  Second  Session  was  con- 
vened, the  House  agreed  to  these  amendments, 
and  on  January  28,  1948,  with  the  signature  of 
the  President,  the  measure  became  Public  Law 
403.  It  authorizes:  (1)  the  President  to  accept 
membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  appoint  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners   and   their   alternates    (sec.    1),    (2)    an 
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appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State  not  to 
exceed  20  thousand  dollars  annually  as  the  United 
States  proportionate  share  of  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission8 and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
needed  to  cover  necessary  expenses  incident  to 
United  States  participation  (sec.  3),  and  (3)  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  detail  specially  skilled  per- 
sonnel from  Government  agencies  to  the  Commis- 
sion (sec.  4).  The  President  on  that  day  also 
signed  the  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  agree- 
ment establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
which  was  dispatched  January  30,  1948,  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
American  Mission  at  Canberra,  Australia,  for  de- 
posit with  the  Government  of  Australia.7  On 
April  28,  1948,  the  Secretary  of  State  announced 
that  the  President  had  appointed  the  following 
as  the  United  States  commissioners  and  alternate 
commissioners  on  the  Commission :  Felix  Keesing, 
senior  commissioner,  Milton  Shalleck,  commis- 
sioner, and  Karl  C.  Leebrick  and  Orsen  N.  Nielsen, 
alternate  commissioners — the  last-named  for  the 
first  session  only. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  a  pioneer  ven- 
ture in  regional  cooperation  among  governments 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  dependent 
areas,  began  the  deliberations  of  its  first  session 
on  May  11,  1948,  and  met  daily  through  May  21 
at  its  interim  headquarters  at  Middle  Head,  Syd- 
ney, Australia.  As  may  be  expected  of  a  newly 
created  intergovernmental  organization,  the  con- 
ference produced  few,  if  any,  substantive  achieve- 
ments. The  11  days  of  conference,  however,  did 
establish  an  effective  administrative  and  organi- 
zational foundation  for  its  ultimate  substantive 
activity  through  the  adoption  of  a  broad  work 
program.8  In  addition,  a  working  committee  was 
set  up  to  function  between  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission, charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  with  regard  to  a  permanent 
site  for  the  Commission  (at  Noumea  or  Suva)  and 
of  selecting  at  a  very  early  date  a  secretary  gen- 
eral, a  deputy  secretary  general,  a  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  research  council,  and  full-time  research 
workers,  the  final  selection  being  left  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  senior  commissioner  of  each  govern- 
ment. The  Commission's  next  session  will  be  held 
at  Sydney  on  October  25, 1948. 

Thus,  the  first  of  the  two  intergovernmental 
regional  agencies  designed  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  and  advancement  of 
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non -self-governing    territories    with    whichAi 
Eightieth  Congress  had  to  deal  has  made  a  | 
start  toward  the  important  work  which  lie* 
mediately  ahead.9 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  the  second  otL 
two  intergovernmental  regional  agencies  el 
lhjjaed  to  promote  the  cooperation  envisag(« 
article  73  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  j| 
which  the  Eightieth  Congress  was  faced.  Ad 
close  of  the  First  Session,  H.  J.  Res.  231,  a  1 
resolution  "Providing  for  membership  and  pa  ic 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  •• 
mission  and  authorizing  an  appropriation  tr 
for",  had  passed  the  House  of  Represents  % 
on  July  21,  1947,  and  had  been  reported  oil 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation  A 
following  day,  with  technical  amendment' 4 
signed  to  clarify  the  amount  of  money  to  b  a 
thorized  for  contribution  to  the  Commission's  it 
get  (as  distinct  from  expenses  incident  to  Uh 
States  participation  therein)  .10  The  necessary 
islative  authorization  to  make  effective  Ua 
States  participation  in  this  organization  was  n, 
pleted  during  the  Second  Session  with  the  pa  if 
of  the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  by  the  &«te 
on  February  2,  1948,11  and  the  concurrence  oifc 
House  in  the  amended  measure  on  Februar  2 
1948.  It  was  approved  by  the  President,  Mai# 
1948,  and  became  Public  Law  431.  The  provi  * 
of  Public  Law  431  are  similar  to  those  of  Pibc 
Law  403  (South  Pacific  Commission),  except  mi 
the  former  authorizes  not  more  than  142  thor* 
dollars  annually  for  the  payment  by  the  U» 
States  of  its  proportionate  share  of  expenses 'JW 
does  not  authorize  the  detail  of  Government  er- 
sonnel.13 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Caribbean  Coniifr 
si  on  since  March  4, 1948,  the  date  of  the  enact » 
of  H.  J.  Res.  231  into  Public  Law  431,  may  be 
marized  as  follows : 

1.  The  major  undertaking  of  the  Commiou 
has  been  the  completion  of  a  comprehensive  si<J 
of  existing  and  potential  industries  in  the  1;* 
ritories  of  the  Caribbean  area.  A  panel  of  >s 
experts — one  from  each  national  section — coll  * 
basic,  factual  data  on  industries  including  w 
items  as  production  records;  kind  and  sour  d 
raw  materials;  financial  procedures;  availality 
of   fuel,   power,   labor,   transport,   and  maisfe 
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IV  reports  of  these  experts  will  be  coordinated 
IP  one  over-all  report  and  will  serve  as  documen- 
tor the  Third  Session  of  the  West  Indian 
rence  to  be  held  in  Guadeloupe  in  December. 
T'  outline  developed  by  the  United  States  expert 
sv  adopted  as  the  standard  form  by  France,  the 
ST  herlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  gather- 
n  this  information.    Dr.  Rafael  Pico,  chairman 
)1  he  Planning,  Urbanizing,  and  Zoning  Board 
)f  'uerto  Rico,  and  a  United  States  commissioner 
•(piled  the  information  on  the  United  States  ter- 
•i  lies.    Experts  from  the  Departments  of  Com- 
.  Labor,  and  State  and  the  United  States 
[YilT  Commission  assisted  him. 

.  The  Commission  also  completed  a  survey  of 
r  importation  and  communication  facilities  in  the 
1  ibbean  area.  It  will  be  used  also  as  part  of  the 
Kumentation  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  West 
jian  Conference. 

{  Efforts  were  continued  to  organize  a  Carib- 
uirist-development  association  whose  pur- 
K?  would  be  to  develop  the  tourist  trade  on  a 
e  onal  basis. 

A  weekly  radio  program  in  the  four  languages 
if  he  area  was  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the 
)omission.  The  program  furnishes  current  news 
irocial  and  economic  happenings  in  the  area  and 
s  esigned  to  make  the  peoples  aware  of  the  sim- 
laity  of  their  problems  and  the  solutions  to  be 
olid  by  coordinated  effort.  This  type  of  program 
spportant  in  an  area  where  illiteracy  is  high  and 
teole  widely  separated. 

f  The  Commission  continued  to  publish  a 
'//  Information  Bulletin  in  the  four  lan- 
uzes  of  the  area.  It  is  a  systematic  and  con- 
ning means  of  publishing  information  on 
mtific,  educational,  and  economic  develop- 
lUs  in  or  relating  to  the  Caribbean  and  is 
i  ily  distributed  to  local  governments,  libraries, 
ill  individuals. 

1  One  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Com- 
ii  ion  was  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  May 
1948,14  and  the  working  committee  met  at 
'tuent  intervals. 

ne  Commission  at  this  meeting  approved 
1:  -  for  a  study  of  the  movement  of  population 
i  he  Caribbean  region  including  population 
Nrth,  pressure,  and  migratory  movements. 
rohasis  of  the  meeting  was  on  the  Commission's 
|  iary  task  as  an  advisory  body  in  promoting 
:i  itific,  technological,  and  economic  develop- 
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ment  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Regional  action  in 
achieving  such  development  depends  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  research  and  research 
facilities  exist  in  the  individual  territories.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Commission  authorized  the  Cen- 
tral Secretariat,  which  is  located  at  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  to  make  a  research 
survey  covering  all  existing  research  institutions, 
projects,  and  personnel  in  the  area.  The  results 
of  this  survey  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  perma- 
nent and  active  research  information  service  in 
the  Secretariat.  The  staff  will  concentrate  on  a 
limited  number  of  particular  fields  of  activity 
which  have  every-day  application  in  the  lives  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean — such  as  soil  erosion, 
plant  and  animal  quarantine,  nutrition,  and  health 
education.  In  addition,  the  Commission  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  a  statistical  unit  in  the 
Secretariat  to  collect,  collate,  analyze,  and  dis- 
tribute data  on  such  matters  as  trade,  population 
trends,  and  other  topics  of  general  utility  to  gov- 
ernments and  businessmen. 

7.  The  Commission  has  been  making  all  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  Third  Session  of  the 
West  Indian  Conference.  This  preliminary  work 
includes  such  matters  as  extending  invitations, 
accrediting  delegates,  working  out  the  agenda  for 
a  technical  meeting,  compiling  basic  background 
surveys,  and  making  physical  arrangements  for 
transportation  and  accommodation.  The  central 
theme  will  be  industrial  development  and  related 
matters.  The  Commission  expects  to  arrive  at  a 
four-nation  policy  statement  on  industrial  devel- 
opment and  economic  productivity  for  the  Car- 
ibbean region  as  a  result  of  recommendations  pro- 
duced at  this  Conference. 

8.  Technical  bulletins,  dealing  with  the  external 
trade  of  the  Caribbean,  were  published  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  fish,  vegetables,  grain  crops,  meat 
products,  dairy  products,  cement,  tobacco,  ba- 
nanas, edible  oils  and  fats,  soap,  matches,  and 
candles.  These  are  part  of  a  series  analyzing  re- 
quirements and  movements  of  basic  products  of 
trade  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Thus,  through  the  legislative  process,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate and  participate  fully  in  a  vital  intergov- 
ernmental work  which  should  be  ".  .  .  an  excel- 
lent augury  for  the  establishment  of  regional  com- 
missions in  other  disturbed  areas  of  the  world,  oc- 
cupied largely  by  non-self  governing  peoples.15 
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World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  " 

1.  The  Senate's  Withdrawal  Provision 

At  the  time  of  its  adjournment  sine  die,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1947,  the  First  Session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  had  witnessed  the  passage  on  July  7, 1947, 
of  S.  J.  Res.  98,  a  joint  resolution  "Providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  World  Health  Organization  and  authorizing 
an  appropriation  therefor",  with  one  important 
amendment,  which  provided  as  follows: 

Section  4.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Con- 
gress does  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  United 
States  reserves  its  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Organiza- 
tion on  a  90-day  notice:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  met  in  full  for  the  Organization's  current 
fiscal  year." 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  was  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  S.  J.  Res.  98  18  and  in  the  Chairman's 
statement  in  presenting  the  report  to  the  Senate : 19 
the  Committee  foresaw  a  possibility  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Who  being  amended  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impose  additional  obligations  on  the  United 
States  without  its  consent. 

2.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  With- 
drawal Provision  and  Other  Proposed  Amend- 
ments 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported out  H.  J.  Res.  161,  the  companion  measure 
to  S.  J.  Res.  98,  10  days  after  the  action  in  the 
Senate.  Like  its  Senate  counterpart,  this  Com- 
mittee recommended  an  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  new  section,  providing  for  United  States 
withdrawal  from  Who  on  a  one-year  notice 
rather  than  the  90  days  contained  in  the  Senate 
version.  In  addition,  it  recommended  several 
other  amendments,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  more  important  for  the  purposes  of  this 
account:  (a)  a  provision  requiring  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
any  person  serving  as  a  representative  or  delegate 
to  the  Assembly  of  Who  and  (b)  a  provision 
requiring  that  "no  citizen  or  resident  in  the  United 
States"  could  participate  in  the  activities  of 
Who  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Thus,  when  the  Second  Session  convened  on 
January  6, 1948,  action  had  been  completed  by  the 
Senate  authorizing  United  States  membership  and 
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participation  in  and  contribution  to  Who,  I 

the  withdrawal  provision  noted,  and  the  Hf 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ha<l  reported  owl 
companion  bill,  also  with  a  withdrawal  provi 
plus  other  amendments  which  would  vitally  a1 
United  States  representation  to  the  Organiza 
which  was  established  to  make  possible  the 
tainment  by  all  peoples  of  the  highest  pos 
level  of  health". 

3.  Department  of  State's  Comments  on  the  i 
posed  Amendments 

On  January  8, 1948,  letters  signed  by  the  Ui 
Secretary  of  State  were  dispatched  to  Sen 
Vandenberg,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
lations  Committee  and  President  pro  tempor 
the  Senate,  to  Representative  Eaton,  chairma 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  I 
resentative  Judd,  who  had  sponsored  H.  J.  Res. 
Enclosed  with  these  letters  were  comments  by 
Department  of  State,  in  memorandum  form,  < 
ing  attention,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  n 
the  withdrawal  provision  had  been  questioner 
other  governments  and  to  the  language  of| 
declaration  unanimously  agreed  to  July  17,  ll 
by  the  International  Health  Conference,  wll 
had  formulated  Who's  constitution.    This  1 
laration,  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  Con 
ence,  stated  that : 

A  member  is  not  bound  to  remain  in  the  Organize 
if  its  rights  and  obligations  as  such  are  changed  bj 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  which  it  has  not 
curred  and  which  it  finds  itself  unable  to  accept.10 

The  Department's  comment  on  the  p roped 
amendment  providing  "That  no  citizen  of  or! 
ident  in  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  1 
session,  conference  or  meeting,  or  other  worll 
the  World  Health  Organization  or  of  any  it 
ordinate  committee  or  organization  thereof  wi 
out  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State",  i 
that  the  inclusion  of  such  an  amendment  inl 
instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  United  State:  »f 
the  constitution  of  Who  would  appear  to  have  * 
effect  of  placing  the  Director  General  of  Tm 
under  an  obligation  not  to  employ  any  Unil 
States  citizens  or  foreign  nationals  resident  in* 
United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Secret  t 
of  State.  This  provision  would  run  counter  m 
basic  principle  on  which  the  United  Nations  M 
its  specialized  agencies  are  founded,  namely,  tl 
their  staffs  should  consist  of  persons  who  perf(H 
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iduties  as  faithful  international  civil  servants 
[\rho  do  not  act  as  representatives  of  the  gov- 

nts  of  which  they  happen  to  be  nationals, 
ilprinciple  is  clearly  stated  in  articles  35  and 

the  Who  constitution,  which  read  as  follows : 

|cle  35.  The  Director-General  shall  appoint  the  staff 
Secretariat  in  accordance  with  staff  regulations 
ished  by  the  Health  Assembly.  The  paramount 
I  oration  in  the  employment  of  the  staff  shall  be  to 
I  that  the  efficiency,  integrity  and  internationally 
iBBtative  character  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  main- 
«  at  the  highest  level.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid 
>  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 
raphical  basis  as  possible. 

cle  37.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Di- 
•General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  in- 
ons  from  any  government  or  from  any  authority 
al  to  the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from 
•tion  which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as  inter- 
al  officers.  Each  Member  of  the  Organization  on 
t  undertakes  to  respect  the  exclusively  international 
tcr  of  the  Director-General  and  the  staff  and  not 
c  to  influence  them.21 

Steps  Toward  Final  Congressional  Action 

tcuxce  of  Timely  Congressional  Action 

3  Department  of  State  was  most  anxious  that 
congressional  action  be  taken  without 
dments  which  could  conceivably  prevent  the 
tance  of  the  United  States  instrument  of 
it  and  that  such  action  be  taken  in  time  for 
apation  of  this  Government  in  the  First 
d  Health  Assembly,  which  was  scheduled  to 
ne  in  Geneva  on  June  24,  1948.  Absence  of 
Inked  States  from  this  meeting,  which  was 
irk  "the  beginning  of  full-scale  activity  of 
and  the  termination  of  the  interim  phase  of 
levelopment  of  the  international  health 
y  planned  by  plenipotentiaries  of  62  gov- 
jnts  at  the  International  Health  Conference 
sw  York  City  during  the  summer  of  1946",22 
1  mean  forfeiting  the  opportunity  of  the 
id  States  to  influence  the  program  and  or- 
ational  structure  of  Who,  including  selection 
Director  General,  site  of  headquarters,  and 
)ers  of  the  Executive  Board,  as  well  as  de- 
nation  of  budget  and  scale  of  contributions. 
over,  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
had,  in  fact,  been  supported  by  representa- 
of  numerous  public  and  professional  asso- 
►ns  in  the  medical  and  public-health  fields.23 


Tabling  of  H.  J.  Res.  161  and  Introduction  of 
Its  New  Version,  H.  J.  Res.  409 

On  March  12,  1948,  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  met  to  consider  a  resolution  proposed  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which  provided 
for  consideration  of  H.  J.  Res.  161  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  resolution,  however,  was 
tabled.  On  April  7,  1948,  Who  came  into  official 
existence,  as  a  specialized  agency,  when  the  last 
of  the  required  26  United  Nations  members  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  its  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  Who 
constitution.24  On  May  19,  1948,  Representative 
Judd,  to  avoid  delay,  introduced  in  the  House 
H.  J.  Res.  409,  a  rewritten  version  of  the  pre- 
viously reported  H.  J.  Res.  161.  The  new  measure 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  acted  with  dispatch,  for  the  follow- 
ing day  the  measure  was  unanimously  reported 
out.  As  thus  reported,  H.  J.  Res.  409  contained 
new  features,25  such  as  a  requirement  that  the 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  Who,  when  there  is  one,  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  that  he  have  "ten 
years  active  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon",26 
an  authorization  of  funds  on  a  per  annum  basis 
instead  of  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1947,  almost  past,  and  a  provision  stating  that 
nothing  in  the  Who  constitution  involves  any  com- 
mitment to  specific  legislative  action  by  the  United 
States  Congress.27 

The  constitution  of  Who  actually  specifies  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Health  Assembly  "should  be 
chosen  from  among  persons  most  qualified  by  their 
technical  competence  in  the  field  of  health,  prefer- 
ably representing  the  national  health  administra- 
tion of  the  Member",28  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Who  will  be  primarily  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  public-health  technique  and  administra- 
tion. Accordingly,  if  the  United  States  is  to  have 
effective  representation  on  the  Executive  Board, 
one  of  whose  functions  is  "to  act  as  the  executive 
organ  of  the  Health  Assembly",29  the  United  States 
Representative  should  be  a  qualified  public-health 
expert.  Therefore,  the  new  feature  with  regard 
to  10  years  active  practice  introduced  by  the  House 
Committee  might,  conceivably,  exclude  a  high  pro- 
portion of  doctors  of  medicine,  with  less  than  10 
years  active  practice,  who  have  attained  distinction 
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in  public  health,  preventive  medicine,  and  medical 
research,  all  of  which  are  fields  of  primary  interest 
to  Who.30 

Action  moved  swiftly  at  this  stage.  On  May 
20,  1948,  the  House  Committee  reported  H.  Res. 
602 31  to  provide  for,  and  make  in  order,  the  expe- 
ditious consideration  by  the  House  of  H.  J.  Res. 
409,  the  rewritten  version  of  H.  J.  Res.  161  which 
this  Committee  had  tabled.  On  May  28, 1948,  the 
Rules  Committee's  resolution,  confining  the  debate 
on  the  new  measure  to  one  hour,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  which  acted  quickly  thereafter  in  pass- 
ing H.  J.  Res.  409.32  To  save  precious  time,  how- 
ever, Representative  Judd  then  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  a  simi- 
lar Senate  joint  resolution,  S.  J.  Res.  98.33  Since 
there  was  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read  S.  J.  Res. 
98,  whereupon  Representative  Judd  offered  an 
amendment,  in  effect  incorporating  the  new  fea- 
tures of  H.  J.  Res.  409  into  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. S.  J.  Res.  98  then  passed  the  House,  as 
amended,  and  by  unanimous  consent  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  H.  J.  Res.  409  was  passed  were  va- 
cated and  this  House  measure  laid  on  the  table. 
The  amendment  of  S.  J.  Res.  98  by  the  House 
meant,  of  course,  reference  of  the  measure  to  a 
committee  of  conference,  representing  both 
houses  of  Congress,  following  the  disagreement 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment.  The  conference 
committee  met  and  submitted  its  report 34  on  June 
4, 1948.  Four  days  later,  both  houses  of  Congress 
agreed  to  the  report,35  thus  completing  final  legis- 
lative action. 

5.  Public  Lam  6^3 

On  June  14,  1948,  President  Truman  signed 
S.  J.  Res.  98,  which  became  Public  Law  643.  That 
same  day  the  President  issued  the  following 
statement : 

I  have  today  signed  a  Joint  Resolution  providing  for 
the  U.S.  membership  and  participation  in  the  World  Health 
Organization.  I  have  at  the  same  time  signed  the  In- 
strument of  Acceptance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  will  immediately  be  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  for  deposit. 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  effective  international 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  health  which  spares  us  the 
haunting  fear  of  devastating  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
plague,  we  can  look  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
wilh  hope  and  expectation.  While  performing  its  hu- 
mane service,  it  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  gen- 
eral economic  improvement  through  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  healthy,  alert,  productive  manpower.     The 
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world  economy  is  seriously  burdened,  and  di 

so,    by    malaria,     tuberculosis    and     other    control 

diseases. 

The  World  Health  Organization  can  help  cont  a 
substantially  to  the  attainment  of  the  healthy,  vi^J 
citizenry  which  the  world  needs  so  badly  todaj* 
tomorrow. 

I  am  proud  to  have  signed  this  Joint  Resolution  | 
makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  eontim  t 
leadership  in  this  important  work.  In  the  technical 
of  health  we  hold  today  a  pre-eminent  position.  We  a 
and  will  give  freely  of  our  great  knowledge  to  help  4 
ate  men  everywhere  from  the  overhanging  dread  0  r 
ventable  disease.  In  doing  so  through  the  World  E  | 
Organization  we  once  again  testify  to  our  faith  i  I 
United  Nations  as  the  great  instrument  for  reaching  4 
goals  of  common  understanding  and  mutual  helpfij 
among  nations  which  alone  can  lead  to  peace  and  se<  1 
for  all  peoples.38 

The  chief  features  of  Public  Law  643  are : 

1.  Authorization  for  the  President  to  at  p 
membership  for  the  United  States  in  \ 
(sec.  1)  ; 

2.  Mandate  to  the  President  to  designate  h 
delegates  and  alternates  to  sessions  of  the  Ov{  1 
zation's  World  Health  Assembly  and  the  Ui| 
States  Representative  to  the  Executive  Boaro 
Who  (whenever  the  United  States  becomes n 
titled  to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Bo;  1 
(sec.  2)  ; 

3.  Such  Representative  is  to  be  designates; 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  11 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  medical  sc  0 
and  have  spent  not  less  than  three  years  in  acn 
practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  (sec.  2) ; 

4.  A  proviso  for  investigation  as  to  loyalty  i< 
security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatio  I 
the  delegates,  alternates,  and  Representative  (<. 

2); 

5.  Authorization  of  an  annual  appropriatior 
to  exceed  1,920,000  dollars  per  annum  for  paj 
of  the  United  States  share  of  Who's  expenses  ( c 
3(a) )  and  a  limitation  of  83  thousand  dollars  >i 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1947,  to  cover  v 
penses  incident  to  participation.37 

6.  A  proviso  reserving  the  right  of  the  Un  (1 
States,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  ¥  0 
constitution  for  withdrawal,  to  withdraw  f)B 
Who  on  a  one-year  notice  (sec.  4)  ;  and 

7.  A  statement  that  it  is  the  understanding'! 
Congress  that  nothing  in  the  Who  constitufn 
commits  the  United  States  to  enact  any  speed 
legislative  program  (sec.  5). 
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Act/on  of  First  World  Health  Assembly 

view  of  the  provision  in  section  4  that  the 

,1  Stales  reserves  its  right  to  withdraw  from 

.  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  in- 

"(1  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  Executive  Secretary 

\e  Interim  Commission  of  Who,  that  the  Sec- 

nr-General  of  the  United  Nations  was  not  in 

ation  to  determine  whether  the  United  States 

oecome  a  party  to  the  Who  constitution  and 

therefore  the  Secretary-General  would  refer 

Jnited  States  acceptance  to  the  First  World 

th  Assembly  and  would  be  guided  by  the  As- 

lv's  action  with  respect  to  the  matter.38    The 

y  question  raised  by  the  withdrawal  provision 

disposed  of  by  the  Assembly  when  on  July  2, 

19  it  unanimously  accepted  the  United  States 

nember  of  Who,  thus  paving  the  way  for  full 

^cipation  by  the  United  States  in  a  wide  field 

iman  improvement.40 

i  July  13, 1948,  Dr.  Yuen-Li  Liang,  the  direc- 
f  the  Legal  Department  of  the  United  Nations, 
g  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
ed  Nations,  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
dmission  of  the  United  States  to  Who  in  the 
wing  words : 

have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
jd  by  the  Executive  Secretai-y  of  the  Interim  Commis- 
|>f  the  World  Health  Organization  that  on  2  July  1948 
^orld  Health  Assembly  unanimously  approved  the 
ksion  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Member 
b  World  Health  Organization. 

accordance  with  Article  82  of  the  Constitution,  the 
jtary-General  will  notify  all  States  parties  to  the 
itution  of  the  World  Health  Organization  that  the 
fd  States  of  America  is  considered  to  be  a  party  to 
aid  Constitution  as  from  21  June  1948,  the  date  of 
fit  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

instrument  of  acceptance.41 

Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
>n  (ILO)  Instrument  of  Amendment,  1946 

J.  Necessity  for  Revision 
te  Ilo  was  established  in  1919,  pursuant  to 
lisions  of  the  peace  treaties  negotiated  at  the 

)f  World  War  I,  in  the  belief  that  universal 
lasting  peace  can  be  established  only  if  it  is 
1  on  social  justice,  that  conditions  of  labor 
h  involve  injustice,  hardship,  and  privation 

produce  unrest  so  great  as  to  imperil  the 
e  and  harmony  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
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failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane  conditions 
of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations 
which  desire  to  improve  conditions  in  their  own 
countries.  The  United  States  became  a  member 
of  the  Organization  on  August  20,  1934,  when  the 
President,  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
him  in  Public  Resolution  43,  73d  Congress,  2d 
session,  approved  June  19,  1934,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  membership  tendered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference.42  Since  then,  the  United 
States  has  played  an  important  part  in  Ilo  activ- 
ities and  has  made  substantial  contributions  to 
its  budget. 

Although  the  end  of  World  War  I  witnessed  the 
creation  of  the  Organization,  necessity  for  the 
remodeling  of  the  Ilo  constitution  to  bring  it 
in  line  with  social  conditions  in  the  postwar  world 
and  with  the  new  structure  of  international  or- 
ganization was  apparent  long  before  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Consideration  w7as  given  the 
problem  at  the  Twenty-sixth  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  in  Philadelphia  in 
1944,  which  adopted  a  declaration  defining  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Ilo.  Constitutional  re- 
vision was  again  discussed  in  Paris  in  1945  and  in 
1946  was  studied  by  a  tripartite  Conference  dele- 
gation which  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  a 
report  on  all  aspects  of  the  question.  Following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  delega- 
tion, the  instrument  of  amendment,  comprising  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Ilo  constitution, 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Montreal  on  October  9,  1946.43 

The  significant  constitutional  changes  44  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

(a)  Those  determining  the  relations  between 
the  Ilo  and  the  United  Nations  and  the  various 
other  international  organizations 

(b)  Those  clarifying  the  obligations  of  states 
members  as  to  conventions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Conference 

(c)  Regional  arrangements 

(d)  Colonial  arrangements 

(e)  Those  strengthening  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body 

(/)  Those  relating  to  Conference  procedure, 
and 
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(g)  Those  clarifying  the  special  position  of 
federal  states.45 

2.  Department  of  State's  Proposal  to  Congress 

On  May  8, 1947,  during  the  First  Session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
addressed  letters  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  (Senator  Vandenberg)  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Repre- 
sentative Martin)  which  were  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  growing  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  international  organization.  Together 
with  these  letters,  there  were  enclosed  a  draft  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  the  revised  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ilo  which  had  been  adopted  at  Mont- 
real, a  memorandum  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  the  necessity  there- 
for, and  copies  of  letters  on  the  subject  from  the 
delegates  who  represented  the  employers  and 
workers  of  the  United  States  respectively  at  the 
Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference.46 

3.  Action  by  Senate  and  House  Committees 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  acted 
with  dispatch  on  this  legislative  proposal,  for 
only  10  days  later  it  reported  out  to  the  Senate 
without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  117,  "Providing  for 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  America  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Instrument  of  Amendment,  and  fur- 
ther authorizing  an  appropriation  for  payment 
of  the  United  States  share  of  the  expenses  of  mem- 
bership and  for  expenses  of  participation  by  the 
United  States",  substantially  as  drafted  by  the 
Department  of  State.47  On  June  2, 1947,  S.  J.  Res. 
117  passed  the  Senate,  with  no  debate  necessary.48 

The  following  day  the  measure  was  referred  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on 
July  24, 1947,  was  reported  out,  with  amendments. 
Both  Committees  recognized  that  the  Congress 
was  faced  with  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate and  contribute  to  a  revitalized  interna- 
tional organization,  geared  to  modern  social  and 
organizational  developments,  whose  work  is  of 
especial  significance  to  the  United  States,  having, 
as  it  does,  the  highest  standards  in  economic  and 
social  affairs.49  The  House  Committee  recast 
S.   J.   Res.    117   to   include    (1)    a   fixed   dollar 
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limitation  of  550  thousand  dollars  as;  the  I 
States  share  authorized  to  be  contributed  to  A 
and  also  a  limitation  of  95  thousand  dollarl 
cover  expenses  incident  to  participation,50  and! 
the  addition  of  a  new  section : 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  serve  as  representative,  delete 
or  alternate  from  the  United  States  until  such  p.* 
lias  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  bjfc 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  and  no  citizen  <  tr 
resident  in  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  r 
session,  conference,  or  meeting,  or  other  work  oik 
International  Labour  Organization  or  of  any  subordX 
committee  or  organization  thereof  without  the  coil 
of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

These  amendments  were  in  line  with  the  H  » 
amendments  to  S.  J.  Res.  98,  the  Who  measm 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  reported  oujf 
the  House  earlier,  on  July  17,  1947.  In  this* 
spect,  therefore,  S.  J.  Res.  117  may  be  consid  so 
the  companion  piece  of  S.  J.  Res.  98  (Who). 

4-.  Final  Action — Second  Session 

On  June  14,  1948,  the  motion  of  Representa  ?e 
Jackson  (California)  to  suspend  the  rules  ti 
pass  S.  J.  Res.  117,  with  amendments,  was  vud 
on  favorably  by  the  requisite  two  thirds.52  Ag  a. 
as  in  the  case  of  Who,  Senator  Vandenberg's  > 
tion,  on  June  15,  1948,  that  the  Senate  disa<» 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  requestir  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  disagrag 
votes  of  the  two  houses  thereon  was  agreed  ' 
The  following  day  the  House  agreed  to  a  con  > 
ence.  The  conference  committee  met,  and  on  Jie 
17,  1948,  the  conference  report  was  approved  y 
both  houses  of  Congress,  thus  completing  the  i  :■ 
essary  legislative  action.54 

5.  Public  Law  84$ 

S.  J.  Res.  117  was  approved  by  the  Presid  t 
on  June  30,  1948,  and  became  Public  Law  8-. 
which    contains    the    following  important   p- 
visions : 

(a)  Authorization  for  the  President  to  acot 
for  the  United  States  the  constitution  of  the  o 
instrument  of  amendment,  1946  (sec.  1) ; 

(b)  Authorization  of  an  annual  appropriata 
not  to  exceed  $1,091,739  per  annum  for  paym  t 
of  the  United  States  share  of  Ilo's  expenses  (  :■ 
2(a) )  and  a  limitation  of  95  thousand  dollars  r 
annum  to  cover  expenses  incident  to  participat  a 
(sec.  2(b))  ;  and 
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(i)  A  statement  that  "No  person  shall  serve  as 
P'sentative,  delegate  or  alternate  from  the 
n[ed  States  until  such  person  has  been  investi- 
itjl  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by  the  Federal 
uau  of  Investigation"  (sec.  3). 

lis  interesting  to  note  that  no  provision  was 
d-porated  similar  to  sec.  3  of  Public  Law  643 
Ho),  requiring  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
srjte  with  respect  to  United  States  representa- 
aj  nor  any  statement  with  regard  to  not  commit- 
n.  the  United  States  to  enact  any  specific  leg- 
lave  program  (sec.  5,  Public  Law  643).  Of 
nficance,  too,  is  the  absence  in  the  law,  as  in  the 
s»of  Who,  of  the  provision  with  respect  to  the 
sectary  of  State's  consent  to  participation  by  a 
tip  or  resident  of  the  United  States  in  the 
t  ities  of  the  Organization. 

I.  ACTION  INITIATED  AND  COMPLETED 
DURING  SECOND  SESSION 

t  national   Telecommunication    Union    (ITU) 

'''he  whole  concept  of  the  specialized  agency", 
is  been  well  expressed,  "is  based  on  the  con- 
cbn  that  peace  cannot  be  maintained  indef- 
iily  by  nothing  more  than  procedures  for  set- 
ir  international  disputes  and  stopping  aggres- 
■  essential  as  they  are  .  .  .".56  The  world 
gnization  charted  at  San  Francisco  is,  of  course, 
Agency  which  has  topmost  responsibility  for 
ejnaintenance  of  international  peace  and  scen- 
ts But  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself 
agnizes  that  conditions  of  stability,  cooperation, 
k  well-being  must  be  created  if  peaceful  and 
i'ldly  relations  among  nations  are  to  be  secured 
uthat  toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal  the 
realized  agency  can  render  special  service.57 
fngh  it  may  be  agreed  that  the  Itu  does  not 
utoide  international  responsibilities",  the 
n»n  does,  nevertheless,  serve  as  a  striking  illus- 
aon  of  the  role  of  the  specialized  agency  in  a 
lir  area  of  intergovernmental  cooperative  effort 
(technical  nature.  Thus,  article  1  of  the  agree- 
e.  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
ttjmal  Telecommunication  Union  provides  for 
ejecognition  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Itu 
•  as  the  specialized  agency  responsible  for 
kiig  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  under 
i  jisic  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
noses  set  forth  therein".53 
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1.  Atlantic  City  Telecommunication  and  Radio 

Conferences 

At  the  Five  Power  Preliminary  Telecommunica- 
tion Conference  held  in  Moscow,  September-Octo- 
ber 1946,  the  Representatives  of  China,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  the  United  States  agreed  that  the 
existing  telecommunication  convention,  signed  at 
Madrid  on  December  9,  1932,  and  its  appended 
radio  regulations,  signed  at  Cairo  on  April  8, 1938, 
required  urgent  revision  in  the  light  of  technical 
developments  in  the  telecommunication  field  and 
of  problems  resulting  from  dislocations  of  war.59 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  constitution  and  structure  of  the 
Itu,  the  oldest  international  governmental  organ- 
ization in  existence,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
old  International  Telegraph  Union  organized  at 
Paris  in  1865. 60  Thus,  the  details  governing  the 
convening  of  the  conferences  which  were  to  follow 
in  Atlantic  City  in  1947  were  decided  upon  in 
advance  and  much  of  the  ground  work  had  already 
been  laid. 

The  International  Telecommunication  Confer- 
ence met  at  Atlantic  City  from  July  2  to  October 

2,  1947,  and  the  International  Radio  Conference 
met  from  May  16  to  October  2,  1947,  the  former 
Conference  to  revise  or  replace  the  Madrid  con- 
vention and  the  latter  to  revise  the  Cairo  radio 
regulations.81 

The  following  nongovernmental  organizations 
were  represented  at  the  Radio  Conference :  Inter- 
national Radio  Electric  Committee,  International 
Radio  Maritime  Committee,  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers Union,  American ••  Broadcasting  Associa- 
tion, International  Air  Transport  Association, 
International  Amateur  Radio  Union,  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Organization,  International 
Broadcasting  Union,  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  International  Federation  of  Radio 
Officers,  International  Shipping  Conferences,  In- 
ternational Shipping  Federation,  and  Radio 
Officers  Union.  The  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conferences  permitted  observers 
representing  these  organizations  to  attend  sessions 
of  the  Conference  but  not  to  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  two  Conferences 
have  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere.62  They  are, 
in  summary,  as  follows : 
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(1)  Radio  Conferenoe 

(a)  Adoption  of  a  world-wide  frequency-allo- 
cation table  extending  up  to  10,500,000  kilocycles 
(the  table  established  by  the  Cairo  conference 
extended  only  up  to  30,000). 

(b)  Creation  of  the  International  Frequency 
Registration  Board  (Ifrb),  a  permanent  board  of 
11  experts. 

(c)  Creation  of  the  Provisional  Frequency 
Board  (Pfb)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  new 
allocation  table  into  effect,  composed  of  the  11 
Ifrb  experts  plus  national  members  from  any 
countries  desirous  of  being  represented  on  the  Pfb. 

(2)  Telecommunication  Conference  (Centered 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Itu) 

(a)  Adoption  of  the  concept  of  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the 
Union,  to  meet  every  5  years  and  to  have  the  ul- 
timate responsibility  for  all  Itu  affairs. 

(b)  Reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Itu,  which  is  to  become  the  General 
Secretariat,  with  increased  responsibilities. 

(c)  Adoption  of  the  principle  of  one  vote  for 
each  member  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  United 
States  attached  great  importance. 

(d)  Constituting  of  the  Union's  international 
consultative  committees  (telegraph  (Ccit),  radio 
(Ccir),  and  telephone  (Ccif))  as  permanent  or- 
gans of  the  Union. 

(e)  Setting  up  of  an  administrative  council, 
meeting  at  least  once  a  year,  thus  providing  a  con- 
tinuity of  functioning  between  Conferences. 

(/)  As  is  the  procedure  in  the  United  Nations, 
adoption  of  Chinese,  English,  Russian,  and  Span- 
ish, in  addition  to  French,  as  the  official  languages 
of  the  Union. 

(g)  Establishment  of  a  new  basis  for  member- 
ship in  the  Union,  taking  account  of  the  resolution 
of  December  12,  1946,  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  concerning  Franco  Spain.63 

(A)  Conclusion  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Telecommu- 
nication Union,  bringing  the  Itu  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  (referred  to  above). 

2.  The  Senate's  Advice  and  Consent  to  Ratification 

When  President  Truman  on  February  17,  1948, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
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sent  to  ratification  a  copy  each  of  the  internal 
telecommunication  convention,  with  annexes 
final  protocol  to  the  convention,  and  the  i 
regulations  annexed  to  the  convention,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  enclose  a  n 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  covi 
the  accomplishments,  among  others,  which 
been  noted.  In  addition,  the  President  was 
f  ul  to  point  out  that : 

In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advises  and  consei 
ratification  of  the  convention,  final  protocol,  and 
regulations,  it  is  requested  that  the  Senate  do  so 
the  understanding  that  such  ratification  will  be  » 
to  the  declarations  which  were  made  by  the  delega 
the  United  States  in  signing  the  convention  and 
are  set  forth  in  the  final  protocol  to  the  conve 
namely  :  Signature  of  this  Convention  for  and  hi  the 
of  the  United  States  of  America  constitutes,  in  accor 
with  its  constitutional  processes,  signature  also  on  1 
of  all  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  of  America  formally  declares  th 
United  States  of  America  does  not,  by  signature  o 
Convention  on  its  behalf,  accept  any  obligation  in  r< 
of  the  Telegraph  Regulations,  the  Telephone  Regula 
or  the  Additional  Radio  Regulations  referred  to  in  A 
13  of  the  Atlantic  City  Convention.64 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Vanden 
in  presenting  the  instruments  to  the  Senat 
June  2, 1948,  stated : 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  1 
[White]  had  hoped  to  be  present  to  make  a  brief  stat< 
regarding  this  treaty.  He,  I  think  we  can  all  conce 
the  best-informed  man  in  the  Senate  in  respect  t 
subject  matter  involved  in  the  treaty,  the  subject  n 
being  the  revision  of  the  Madrid  Convention,  the  i 
sideration  of  the  Cairo  radio  regulations,  the  esta 
ment  of  an  international  high-frequency  broadcastii 
ganization,  and  the  allocation  of  frequencies  to  the  s« 
of  high-frequency  broadcasting.  An  orderly  syste 
international  rule  and  practice,  which  would  give  s 
ance  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  use  of  radio  : 
nationally  with  a  minimum  of  interference  and  fricti 
the  use  of  the  available  airways,  is  the  matter  inv< 

I  am  very  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  coinn 
would  be  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  the  technicalit 
the  treaty  even  if  it  were  explained  for  days.  Then 
the  action  which  he  recommends  to  the  Senate  is  1 
upon  the  same  reasons  which  he  believes  justify  the  S' 
in  accepting  the  treaty.  I  make  this  simple  stateme 
respect  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  r< 
which  is  the  report  I  sent  to  every  Senator  last  week 
certifies  as  follows : 

"No  governmental  agency  opposes  ratification  of 
treaty,  and  I  know  of  no  American  commercial  int 
which  has  raised  its  voice  against  ratification.  The 
an  extraordinary  unanimity  of  view  among  all  inte 
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the  Senate  should  take  prompt  and  affirmative  action, 
ge  this   course  upon   the  committee  and   upon   the 

President,  I  know  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
uitttv  felt — a  feeling  which  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will 
I — that  when  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  willing  to 
te  his  recuperating  strength  during  the  last  three 
s  to  a  careful  study  of  this  treaty,  the  judgment  of 
^nator  from  Maine  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  was  of 
mount  value,  and  in  view  of  a  total  lack  of  opposition 
r  in  public  or  by  private  interests  in  the  United  States 
spect  to  this  area  of  action,  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
[  opinion  that  the  Senator's  approval  of  the  treaty, 
li  may  perhaps  be  his  final  formal  act  in  connection 
his  distinguished  public  service,  deserves  the  ratifica- 
vhii'h  the  committee  itself  has  given. 
.  President,  I  submit  that  the  treaty  is  entitled  to  he 
ed." 

iDowing  the  reading  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
ion  by  the  Senate  legislative  clerk,  the  resolu- 
wts  agreed  to,  and  thereby  the  Senate  gave 
idvice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  by  the 
ident  of  the  instruments,  which  he  subse- 
ltly  signed  on  June  18,  1948.66 
rticle  49  of  the  international  telecommunica- 
con  vent  ion  (concluded  in  Atlantic  City  on 
)ber  2,  1947)  provides  that  the  convention 
I  enter  into  force  on  January  1,  1949,  with  re- 
1  to  countries  and  territories  which  have  rati- 
or  adhered  to  the  convention  by  that  date.67 
Ittj  has,  nevertheless,  already  begun  to  focus 
ttention  on  the  bodies  established  and  the  pro- 
ires  set  up  by  the  Atlantic  City  conferences, 
:h  have  so  well  brought  the  Union  up  to  date 
elecommunication  and  on  developments  in  the 
.iring  field  of  international  organization. 

ed  Nations  Headquarters  Loan  (Responsibility 
le.Host) 

n  February  20,  1948,  when  President  Truman 
smitted  his  report  to  the  Eightieth  Congress 
erning  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
participation  therein  of  the  United  States 
ng  the  calendar  year  1947,  he  made  the  fol- 
ng  remarks  of  prime  significance  to  the  future 
le  United  Nations : 

e  problem  of  financing  construction  of  the  head- 
ters  in  a  war-torn,  dollar-short  world  economy  was 
Bcult  one  on  which  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Head- 
ters  held  several  discussions  during  the  summer,  fol- 
ig  exploration  of  this  problem  by  the  Secretary- 
ral.  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  owing  to  the  crit- 
lollar  shortage,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  finance  the 
:ruction  out  of  dollar  contributions  to  be  made  by 
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the  Member  nations  during  the  next  few  years.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  raising  the  money  through  private  loans  were 
carefully  explored.  This  solution,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  impracticable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Under  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  that  was  proposed,  the 
loan  would  cover  only  part  of  the  cost  so  that  a  substan- 
tial cash  contribution  would  still  have  to  be  made  by  Mem- 
bers. Protection  of  the  legal  position  of  the  lenders  would 
involve  difficult  arrangements  with  respect  to  waiver  of 
the  United  Nations  immunity  from  suit  and  additional 
complications  in  architectural  planning  to  satisfy  the  lend- 
ers that  the  buildings  would  be  adaptable  for  other  use  in 
the  theoretical  contingency  of  a  foreclosure.  Moreover, 
there  were  indications  that  many  Members  would  consider 
it  inconsistent  with  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  if 
it  were  under  obligations  to  private  financial  interests. 

In  view  of  the  complications  involved  in  private  financ- 
ing, the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  (the  United 
States  Representative  abstaining  from  the  discussion) 
unanimously  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  approach 
the  United  States  Government  regarding  the  possibility 
of  its  making  a  loan. 

In  determining  whether  a  loan  should  be  made,  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  advantages,  including  not  only  sav- 
ings in  our  participation  and  other  economic  factors  but 
facilitation  of  our  work  in  the  United  Nations,  which  the 
United  States  derives  from  the  location  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  that  the 
United  States  could  well  afford  as  a  recognition  of  the 
material  as  well  as  intangible  benefits  accruing  to  the 
United  States  from  location  of  the  United  Nations  on  its 
shores,  not  only  to  make  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  construction  of  the  headquarters,  but  to  waive  any 
interest  on  such  a  loan.  Accordingly,  Ambassador  Austin 
was  authorized  to  inform  the  Secretary-GeneFal,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  that  the  President  would  request  the 
Congress  to  authorize  such  a  loan  without  interest.  This 
offer  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  20,  on  the  express  understanding  that  it  was 
subject  to  the  requisite  authorization  of  the  Congress.  At 
the  date  of  this  report,  a  loan  agreement  is  being  negoti- 
ated with  the  United  Nations  for  submission  to  the 
Congress.88     [Italics  supplied  by  the  author.] 

1.  Antecedents  to  the  Proposal 69 

The  following  discussion  of  sequence  of  events 
describes  in  fuller  detail  the  background  of,  and 
necessity  for,  the  loan  agreement  described  in  the 
President's  report : 

1.  Early  Steps.  The  United  Nations  Charter, 
adopted  at  San  Francisco  on  June  26,  1945,  left 
the  location  of  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Unanimously,  on  De- 
cember 10  and  11,  1945,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  invited 
the  United  Nations  to  locate  its  seat  and  permanent 
headquarters  in  the  United  States.     (House  Con- 
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current  Resolution  75,  79th  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion) .  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  February  1946. 

2.  Selection  of  New  York.  Throughout  1946 
the  United  Nations  committee  investigated  various 
sites  in  the  United  States,  particularly  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  Boston.  It 
finally  decided  to  accept  a  gift  offer  of  an  area  in 
midtown  New  York  made  available  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  by  the  city  of  New  York.  On 
February  26,  1947,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  exempted  the  gift  from  gift  taxes.  (Public 
Law  7,  80th  Congress,  First  Session).  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Headquarters  Advisory  Committee 
was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin  in  January  1947. 

3.  The  Headquarters  Agreement.  An  agree- 
ment covering  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  upon  the  New 
York  site  and  also  providing  for  the  control  of  the 
headquarters  was  negotiated  and  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  on  June 
26, 1947.  On  August  4, 1947,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress unanimously  authorized  the  President  to 
bring  the  headquarters  agreement  into  effect. 
(Public  Law  357, 80th  Congress,  First  Session.) 

4.  The  Question  of  a  Loan.  The  construction 
of  the  permanent  headquarters70  of  the  United 
Nations  was  suspended  until  a  formula  for  financ- 
ing such  construction  could  be  found,  since  the 
dollar  shortage  made  it  impracticable  for  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  cash 
contributions.  Thus,  the  Headquarters  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly was  faced  with  a  major  initial  problem  of  de- 
ciding the  best  available  means  of  obtaining  a  loan 
to  finance  the  construction.  A  private  loan  was 
found  to  be  out  of  the  question,  since  even  the  most 
favorable  terms  available  would  still  require  Mem- 
bers to  put  up  dollars  that  they  did  not  have,  and 
the  necessity  of  clearing  building  plans  with  the 
lenders  so  as  to  insure  the  adaptability  of  the 
structures  for  other  use  in  event  of  foreclosure  was 
an  additional  impediment.  Also,  such  a  loan  was 
thoroughly  investigated  and  found  to  be  beyond 
the  statutory  authorization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.71  Ac- 
cordingly, the  idea  of  financing  through  a  United 


States  Government  loan  was  developed,  in  tli 
lowing  steps: 

(a)  August  29,  1947:  Unanimous  decisii 
the  Headquarters  Advisory  Committed 
United  States  Representative  abstaining)  \ 
quest  the  Secretary-General  to  approaci 
United  States  Government  regarding  the  ] 
bility  of  a  loan  to  finance  the  construction  ( 
proposed  headquarters. 

(6)  October  22, 1947 :  Dispatch  of  letters  t 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chairmen  an 
senior  minority  members  of  the  Committf 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Bai 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Represent 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Committe 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate,  statin, 
intention  of  the  United  States  Government  t 
fer  an  interest-free  loan  to  the  United  Natio 
facilitate  the  headquarters  building  program 
inviting  comment  in  advance  of  the  offer. 

(c)  October  29,  1947:  Reply  to  the  Secre 
General  signed  by  Ambassador  Austin,  Repre 
ative  of  the  United  States,  stating,  in  part: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
pared  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Seen 
General  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  concl 
a  loan  agreement  whereby  an  interest-free  United  g 
Government  loan  would  be  made  available  for  the 
pose  of  financing  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  constructs 
United  Nations  headquarters.  It  would  be  the  u 
standing  of  my  Government  that  such  a  loan  would  b 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $65,000,000.  Further, 
understood  that  the  loan  would  be  extended  for  a  p 
to  be  determined  by  negotiation  with  the  Secre 
General  and  would  be  repayable  in  annual  installr 
from  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  loan  would,  of  course,  require  the  approv 
the  United  States  Congress.  The  President  of  the  U: 
States  would  be  willing  to  request  the  approval  of  si 
loan  by  the  Congress  upon  conclusion  of  negotiation 
tween  the  Secretary-General  and  my  Government, 
assumed  that  the  General  Assembly  wiU  at  this  se: 
make  the  necessary  decisions  and  give  the  necessarj 
thorizations  required  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
financing  of  the  headquarters. 

(d)  November  20,  1947:  Adoption  by  the  C 
eral  Assembly  of  a  resolution  authorizing 
Secretary-General  to  negotiate  a  loan  consisi 
with  the  indicated  terms  and  contingent  upon  ( 
gressional  approval  and  appropriations. 

(e)  November  21,  1947:  Exchange  of  notes 
tween  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nati 
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Embassador  Austin  bringing  into  effect  the 
d  Nations  headquarters  agreement. 

February  13,  1948:  Dispatch  of  letters  by 
nder  Secretary  of  State  to  the  chairmen  and 
nior  minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
ijn  Affairs  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
:  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
littec  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Appro- 
ons  Committee  of  the  Senate,  setting  forth 
ail  the  terms  of  the  headquarters  loan  agree- 
and  all  developments  antecedent  to  it,  stating 
nited  States  intention  to  sign  the  agreement 
gain  inviting  comment. 

February  -2b,  VMS:  Decision  by  the  Head- 
ers Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Secre- 
jeneial  to  execute  the  draft  loan  agreement. 
Match  23,  1948,  the  headquarters  loan  agree- 

referred  to  by  the  President  in  his  report  to 
'ongress  on  United  States  activities  in  the 
•d  Nations  for  1947,  was  signed  by  Trygve 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
senting  the  Organization,  and  by  Ambassa- 
mstin,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
2.  Congressional  Action 

April  7,  1948,  the  President  transmitted  the 
iment  to  the  Second  Session  of  the  Eightieth 
ress.  In  the  message  transmitting  the  agree- 
,  the  President  stated  in  part : 
ansniit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
I  Nations  concerning  a  loan  of  $65,000,000,  without 
st,  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
is  to  finance  the  construction  of  the  permanent  head- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States.  I 
nclose  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
ling  this  agreement. 

i  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  carefully  consider 
iroposal  and  grant  its  approval.  The  construction 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  will 
igible  evidence  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
sporting  to  the  full  the  institution  to  which  the 
3  of  all  nations  are  looking  as  their  best  hope  for 
>va  from  the  fear  of  war." 

i  May  4,  1948,  Senator  Ives  introduced  S.  J. 
212,  authorizing  the  President  to  bring  the 
ement  into  effect  on  the  part  of  the 
ed  St  ates.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
te  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
mittee  unanimously  reported  the  resolution  to 
Senate  without  amendments,  on  June  15, 
.n  The  principal  arguments  supporting  the 
mittee's  approval  of  the  loan  were : 74 
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1.  It  is  essential  to  United  States  prestige  and 
leadership  in  the  United  Nations; 

2.  It  will  greatly  improve  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  by  providing  it  with  efficient  head- 
quarters; 

3.  By  making  the  loan,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  responding  to  the  substantial  expendi- 
tures already  undertaken  by  the  city  of  New 
York  with  respect  to  the  headquarters ; 75 

4.  Adequate  security  for  the  loan  is  guaranteed 
by  a  lien  on  the  headquarters  buildings  in  favor 
of  the  United  States; 

5.  The  loan  will  serve  as  concrete  evidence  of 
United  States  full  support  of  the  United  Nations ; 
and 

6.  It  will  constitute  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
United  Nations  at  a  critical  time  in  its  history. 

Three  days  later,  S.  J.  Res.  212  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  with  two  amendments  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Ives  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
headquarters  building  to  proceed  through  the 
borrowing  of  not  in  excess  of  25  million  dollars 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  as 
an  advance,  until  such  time  as  the  appropriation 
is  actually  made.  The  incorporation  of  these 
amendments  was  intended  to  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  proceed  with  its  headquarters  construc- 
tion with  as  little  delay  as  possible.76 

On  the  House  side,  Representative  Javits  had 
introduced  H.  J.  Res.  386,  the  companion  resolu- 
tion to  S.  J.  Res.  212,  as  early  as  April  26,  1948. 
The  measure  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  that  day,  and  there  it  was 
placed  in  a  one-package  bill,  H.  R.  6802,  together 
with  three  other  legislative  proposals  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  at  the  time,  all  sharing 
the  common  objective  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations.77  On  June  9,  1948,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  reported  out  H.  R.  6802,  but  at 
the  time  Congress  adjourned  conditionally  pursu- 
ant to  H.  Con.  Res.  218,  on  June  20,  1948,78  the 
measure  had  not  received  final  congressional  ac- 
tion. Thus,  when  President  Truman  reconvened 
the  Congress  on  July  26, 1948,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  S.  J.  Res. 
212,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  passed  the 
Senate  previously.  The  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  reported  out  S.  J.  Res.  212  on 
August  3,  1948.79  Two  days  later,  the  measure 
passed  the  House,  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
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which  allow  40  minutes  of  general  debate  but  pre- 
clude amendments.80 

During  the  debate,  Representative  Javits 
pointed  out  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the 
loan  in  the  following  words,  in  part : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  have  shown  in  numer- 
ous polls  and  otherwise  that  they  are  overwhelmingly 
behind  the  United  Nations  as  the  world's  best  and  perhaps 
last  chance  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  the  House  today  is 
an  effort  to  clothe  those  words  with  actions  and  to  redeem 
the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United  States,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  invitation  that  was  extended  to  the 
United  Nations  by  giving  it  a  suitable  home  here. 

I  invite  any  member  of  the  Congress  to  go  out  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  at  Lake  Success  and  see  the 
"salt  mine"  in  which  they  work — most  of  the  staff,  espe- 
cially the  personnel  in  the  lower  echelons,  work  in  an 
abandoned  factory  building  without  natural  light  or  air 
for  most  of  the  personnel.  Then,  to  say  whether  or  not  we 
are  acting  as  host  to  the  world's  great  hope  for  peace  or 
suitably  accommodating  the  assemblage  of  nations  which 
by  our  invitation  is  located  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  loan  itself;  the  loan  will  be  re- 
paid out  of  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
do  not  think  that  has  been  made  clear.  The  United  States 
contributes  not  most  of  the  money  but  only  about  40  percent 
to  that  budget.  The  reason  for  the  loan  having  been  made 
interest  free  is  as  a  straight  quid  pro  quo  on  a  business 
basis.  Income  from  the  expenditures  in  the  United  States 
of  the  United  Nations  delegations  and  others  who  come  here 
to  the  United  Nations  is  estimated  at  about  $20,500,000  a 
year.  If  the  question  had  been:  "Shall  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  be  paid  for  outright  by  a  special  levy 
on  the  United  Nations?"  would  it  not  have  been  logical  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  would  have  been  asked  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  amount  than  is  shown  by  its 
contribution  to  the  normal  administrative  budget  of  the 
United  Nations?  Let  us  say  the  United  States  would  have 
been  asked  for  at  least  60  percent,  and  with  some  justice. 
Instead  of  paying  more  than  our  share  of  the  administra- 
tive budget  then,  into  a  special  building  fund,  we  are 
making  an  interest-free  loan. 

One  final  point :  Would  it  not  be  anomalous  for  us,  as 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  to  be  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  for  armament,  and  then  to  bridle  at 
65  million  dollars,  a  loan  with  adequate  security,  which 
we  are  asked  to  make  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  in  the 


cause  of  enabling  the  institution  for  peace  to  have  a 
in  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  we  know  it  v 
safe,  in  the  United  States?  Are  we  not  a  generous  e 
host  to  extend  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
is  here  in  response  to  our  own  invitation  in  whic 
hope  for  peace  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo 
wrapped  up,  just  that  degree  of  hospitality?  " 

3.  Provisions  of  Public  Law  903 

Public  Law  903  authorizes  the  President 
lowing  appropriation  of  65  million  dollar 
Congress,  or  the  advance  of  up  to  25  million  d< 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatio 
bring  the  loan  agreement  into  effect  on  the 
of  the  United  States.  The  money  is  to  be 
solely  for  the  construction  of  the  United  Na 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  including  n 
sary  architectural  and  engineering  work,  ] 
scaping,  underground  construction,  and  ap 
priate  improvements.  The  loan  is  to  be  int 
free,  and  repayment  is  to  be  made  in  annua 
stallments,  beginning  July  1,  1951  (approxi 
date  the  United  Nations  will  be  installed  in  its 
home),  and  ending  July  1,  1982.  Under 
schedule  of  repayments,  half  of  the  loan  is 
pected  to  be  repaid  by  July  1,  1966.  No  finai 
risk  is  involved,  for  section  6  of  the  loan  agreei 
makes  it  clear  that  the  loan  is  in  the  nature 
first  mortgage;  so  long  as  any  part  of  the 
is  unpaid,  the  United  Nations  must  obtain 
consent  of  the  United  States  before  disposin 
or  encumbering  any  of  the  property  involv 

Through  the  national  legislative  process  a( 
was  thus  completed  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
gible,  visible  symbol  of  the  unswerving  sup 
of  the  United  Nations  by  its  host  Member, 
enactment  of  S.  J.  Res.  212  into  law  was  gre 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Lake  Success,  for  b 
action  the  United  States  has  not  only  made  it 
sible  for  the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  h 
here  but  has  also  given  continuing  evidence  of 
confidence  we  place  in  the  Organization  whic 
striving  to  keep  the  world  in  security  and  at  pt 

Note  :  Parts  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  article  and  an  appe 
of  selected  texts  of  related  documents  will  appear  ii 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1948. 


FOOTNOTES 


1  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  Eightieth  Congress,  First  Session, 
and  the  United  Nations  (Department  of  State  publication 
2982). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3.  The  invitation  was  issued  through  the 
medium  of  H.  Con.  Res.  75,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  For  text, 
see  appendix,  Buixeiin  of  Sept.  19, 1948. 
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'The  Second  Session  convened  Jan.  6,  1948,  and 
journed  June  20,  1948,  until  noon,  Dec.  31,  1948,  or 
recalled  by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  acting 
jority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  leade* 
the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  jointly  (H.  Con. ' 
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MBl  printed  in  Cong.  Rec.,  June  21,  194S,  p.  9517, 
st  Identical  with  S.  ("on.  Res.  33,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
h  provided  for  the  adjournment  of  the  First  Session 
ie  Eightieth  Congress  on  July  27,  1947,  until  Jan.  2, 
As  in  the  ease  of  the  First  Session  (reconvened 
ie  President  of  the  United  States  Nov.  17,  1947,  by 
lunation  of  Oct.  23,  1947:  see  appendix,  Bulletin  of 

IS,  1948),  the  President,  exercising  his  constitutional 

■r,  proclaimed  and  declared  "that  an  extraordinary 

?ion  requires  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 

eae  at  the  Capitol"  on  July  26,  194S  (Proclamation 

d  July   15,  194S;   see  appendix,  Bulletin   of 

1!>.  1948).  Neither  reconvening  by  the  President  is, 
.'rly  speaking,  a  call  of  a  "special  session"  of  Congress, 
oth   eases   Congress   recessed.     It   did   not  adjourn 

die;  therefore,  President  Truman's  recalls  were 
ly  a  reconvening  of  the  First  Session  and  of  the 
~;on,  respectively.  Noteworthy,  however,  is  the 
rant  reference  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses 
ingress  as  -'special  session"  in  the  President's  message 
1948  (see  Cong.  Rcc.,  July  27, 1948,  pp.  9592-94). 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  of  special 
on,  see  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Federal 

Section,  Library  of  Congress,  to  the  Senate  Com- 
ie  on  the  Judiciary,  printed  in  Cong.  Rec,  Nov.  17, 
i  pp.  10696-97.  The  First  Session  adjourned  sine  die 
19, 1947.    The  Second  Session  adjourned  Aug.  7, 1948, 

Dec.  31,  194S,  pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Bes.  222,  again 
r  a  special  agreement  permitting  the  Republican 
?rship  to  reconvene  the  Congress  should  conditions 
ant  ( Cong.  Rcc.,  Aug.  7,  1948,  pp.  10278,  10415 ;  text 
.  Con.  Res.  222,  p.  10412). 

egislation  which  has  not  been  enacted  into  law  during 
rst  session  of  a  Congress  retains  at  the  commencement 
e  second  session  the  same  relative  position  that  it  had 
i  the  first  session  adjourned.  Pending  legislation  dies 
at  the  end  of  a  Congress,  not  at  the  end  of  a  session, 
[apian,  op.  cit.,  p.  16.  See  also  Emil  J.  Sady,  "Report 
ie  South  Seas  Conference :  With  an  Analysis  of  the 
ement  Establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission," 
arm  of  Mar.  16,  1947,  p.  459.  The  full  text  of  the 
;ment  together  with  a  "Resolution  Concerning  Im- 
ate  Projects"  will  be  found  in  South  Seas  Commission 
erence  Papers,  doc.  P/18,  Feb.  6,  1947. 
he  scale  of  contributions  is  based  on  national  income, 
fiective  national  interest  in  and  benefit  from  the  Com- 
ion,  and  the  administrative  responsibility  in  the  South 
flc  of  the  respective  governments.  The  percentage 
Mooted,  pursuant  to  article  XIV  of  the  agreement 
)lishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  is  as  follows: 
ralia.  30 ;  France  12.5  ;  the  Netherlands,  15  ;  New  Zea- 
.  16;  the  United  Kingdom,  15;  and  the  United  States, 
also  United  States  Relations  icith  International 
mentions,  S.  Rept.  1757,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp. 
8.)  The  original  legislative  proposal,  as  drafted  by 
Department  of  State  and  submitted  to  the  speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  president  pro 
•ore  of  the  Senate,  did  not  contain  the  specified  ceil- 
of  $20,000  to  be  appropriated  as  the  U.S.  share  of 
mission  expenses.     The  reason  for  not  specifying  any 
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definite  amount,  but  simply  stating  that  "There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  .  .  .  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary:  (a)  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion .  .  .",  was  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  seek  amending 
legislation  in  case  of  an  increase  some  subsequent  fiscal 
year  in  the  U.S.  proportionate  share  of  Commission  ex- 
penses (italics  supplied  by  author).  Moreover,  the  De- 
partment of  State  must  each  year  justify  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
appropriations  for  participation  in  international  organiza- 
tions. Thus,  it  was  felt  the  authorizing  legislation  should 
be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
seek  new  enabling  legislation,  which  would  be  required, 
in  order  to  authorize  a  possible  future  increase.  Legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Department  of  State  authorizing 
membership  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Railway  Congress,  Iro,  and  Caribbean  Commission 
and  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  instrument  of  amendment  likewise 
contained  no  specification  of  amount.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Hov.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  these  legisla- 
tive proposals  was  against  such  omission.  Hence,  these 
measures  all  contain  a  fixed  dollar  limitation. 

'Art.  XXI  of  the  agreement  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia,  the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  become  parties  to  the  agreement  by: 
(a)  signature  without  reservation;  or  (b)  signature  ad 
referendum  and  subsequent  acceptance.  Since  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
signed  the  agreement  at  Canberra  on  Feb.  6,  1947,  ad 
referendum,  such  notification  of  acceptance  was  necessary. 
The  agreement  does  not  take  effect  with  respect  to  a  state 
signing  ad  referendum  until  the  deposit  of  the  instrument 
of  ratification,  in  conformity  with  its  constitutional  pro- 
cedure (Hackworth,  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  V 
(1943),  pp.  46-47).  See  South  Seas  Commission  Confer- 
ence Papers,  doc.  P/18,  Feb.  6,  1947,  p.  10.  Art.  XXI  also 
provides  that  the  Government  of  Australia  shall  on  behalf 
of  all  participating  governments  register  the  agreement 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to 
art.  102  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
15,  1948,  p.  214. 

8  See,  in  general,  Proceedings  of  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, First  Session,  with  annexes  thereto. 

0  With  the  deposit  by  the  Netherlands  of  its  instrument 
of  ratification  on  July  29, 1948,  the  agreement  establishing 
the  South  Pacific  Commission  came  into  force. 

10  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-16.  This  technical  amendment 
is  similar  to  the  one  described  in  connection  with  the 
South  Pacific  Commission. 

"  See  Cong.  Rec,  Feb.  2,  1918,  p.  885 :  "Mr.  Taft.  Mr. 
President,  I  made  an  objection  to  this  resolution  on  several 
Occasions  when  it  was  reached  on  the  calendar.  I  wish  to 
withdraw  my  objection.  I  have  gone  into  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Caribbean  Commission.  I  think  the  work  it  is 
doing  is  good,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  objection 
to  the  resolution. 
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"The  President  pro  tempore.  If  the  Chair  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  he  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  withdrawing  his  objection.  The  resolution  in- 
volves a  very  modest  sort  of  an  adventure.  It  involves 
only  cooperative  civil  relationships  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
and  it  is  a  matter  with  which  our  Latin-American  friends 
are  greatly  concerned.  .  .  ". 

12  The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Caribbean  Commission  is 
based  on  the  following :  one  third  of  the  budget  is  assessed 
equally  among  the  member  governments,  one  third  is 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  remaining 
one  third  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  national  income  of 
members.  The  resulting  percentage  quotas  are :  France, 
16;  Netherlands,  11.3;  United  Kingdom,  34.3;  and  United 
States,  38.4.  See  United  States  Relations  ivith  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  S.  Rept.  1757,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
p.  25. 

18  See  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  16,  note  83. 

"  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1948,  p.  19. 

16  "Report  on  the  West  Indian  Conference,"  by  Elizabeth 
H.  Armstrong,  ibid.,  May  19, 1946,  p.  845. 

"An  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and  including 
the  activities  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  First  Session,  with 
regard  to  Who  will  be  found  in  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-13. 

"  Cong.  Rec.,  July  7,  1947,  p.  8493.  The  clause  "in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  withdrawal  from  the  Organization",  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Senate  committee's  amendment,  was 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  upon  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Vandenberg  (later,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  restored). 

18  S.  Rept.  421,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  7. 

19  Cong.  Rec.,  July  3, 1947,  p.  8447. 
20 13th   plenary    sess.     See   U.N.    doc.   E/772,   Mar.   11, 

1947,  pp.  32-33. 

"Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  World  Health  Organization — 
Progress  and  Plans  (Department  of  State  publication 
3126 ) ,  pp.  14-15.  This  publication  is  an  excellent  survey 
of  Who's  progress  and  plans  and  contains  a  selected 
bibliography  which  should  prove  of  considerable  value. 
Art.  100  of  the  U.N.  Charter  reads : 

"1.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
from  any  government  or  from  any  other  authority  external 
to  the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as  international  offi- 
cials responsible  only  to  the  Organization. 

"2.  Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  undertakes  to 
respect  the  exclusively  international  character  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  and 
not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities." 

"Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  832.  See  also  United 
States  Treaty  Developments  (Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 2851),  under  "July  22,  1946,  TIAS  1561". 

"  H.  Rept.  979,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  3-4.  See  also 
Cong.  Rec,  May  28, 1948,  p.  6914. 

24  Who  is  the  first  specialized  agency  of  the  U.N.  of 
which  the  U.S.  has  not,  as  of  the  date  of  this  writing,  been 
a  member  at  the  time  of  entry  into  force  of  its  basic  instru- 
ment (Hyde,  op.  cit.,  p.  iv). 
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"See  H.  Ropt.  1999,  80th  Con;:.,  2d  sesH.,  p.  2. 

29 ".  .  .  one  of  the  safeguards  put  in  at  the  ingi 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules"  (Cony.  Rec 
28,  1948,  p.  6912). 

27  Thus  excluding  the  possibility  of  any  moral  obli; 
of  passing  domestic  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the 
preamble  declaration  that  ".  .  .  Governments  have 
sponsibility  for  the  health  of  their  peoples  which  c 
fulfilled  only  by  the  provision  of  adequate  healtl 
social  measures"  (text  of  the  preamble  is  se*-  foi 
Hyde,  op.  cit.,  p.  11). 

28  Art.  11  (ibid.,  p.  12). 

29  The  functions  of  the  Executive  Board  are  set 
in  art.  28  of  the  Wno  constitution  (ibid.,  p.  14). 

30  Assuming,  of  course,  an  interpretation  of  "active 
tice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon"  as  excluding  pract 
the  field  of  public  health. 

31  This  resolution  is  as  follows : 
"Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  o 

resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  1 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoi 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  409)  providing  for  membershi 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  World  I 
Organization  and  authorizing  an  appropriation  the 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  1 
joint  resolution  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  ho 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairmai 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  F( 
Affairs,  the  joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amen( 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ing  of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Comi 
shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint 
lution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  wi 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

82  The  following  House  parliamentary  steps  taken 
day  to  achieve  this  result  may  be  worth  recording 
(1)  House  agreed  to  H.  Res.  602;  (2)  Rep.  Bolton  n 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  o 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consi 
tion  of  H.  J.  Res.  409  (the  House  agreed  to  this  act 
(3)  House  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  T 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  with  Rep.  Barre 
Chairman  of  this  Committee;  (4)  the  Committee 
sidered  H.  J.  Res.  409,  with  practically  no  oppos 
voiced  to  the  measure  following  Rep.  Judd's  explan 
remarks  thereon;  (5)  The  Speaker  pro  tempore  o: 
House,  Rep.  Halleck,  resumed  the  chair,  whereupon 
Barrett,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  V 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  H.  J.  Res.  4 
the  House ;  (6)  H.  J.  Res.  409  thereupon  passed  the  H 
(See  Cong.  Rec,  May  28,  1948,  pp.  6911-6.) 

33  S.  J.  Res.  98,  which  it  will  be  recalled  had  passe 
Senate  July  7,  1947,  had  been  referred  to  the  House 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the  following  day. 

31 H.  Rept.  2197,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.     Text  of  the  n 
is  also  set  forth  in  Cong.  Rec,  June  4,  1948,  p.  7335. 

a"  Cong.  Rec,  June  8,  1948,  pp.  7510,  7626. 
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Ji-lletin  of  July  IS,  VMS,  p.  80.  Cf.  the  interesting 
nent  on  the  U.  N.  and  Who  contained  in  Cony.  Rec, 
n,  1M8,  p.  A4948. 

rhe  Eightieth  Congress  has  imposed  a  statutory  del- 
imitation in  its  enabling  legislation  on  expenses  of 

participation  (salaries  of  U.S.  representatives  and 
,  allowances,  printing  and  binding,  etc.)  in  the  case 
uly  two  other  international  organizations:  the  Iro 
iw  14C,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  sec.  3  (b))  and 
(Public  Law  S43,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  sec.  2  (b)), 
issed  post.  Significant  is  the  actual  appropriation  of 
5,000  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1949  as  the  U.S. 
■ibution  to  the  budget  of  Who  (Second  Deficiency 
opriatlon  Act,  1948,  Public  Law  785,  80th  Cong.,  2d 

p.  23).  For  actual  appropriations  made  to  other 
national  organizations,  see  also  Public  Law  793,  80th 

.  2d  sess.,  p.  5,  and  Public  Law  597,  80th  Cong.,  2d 

pp.  4-6. 

release  H/23->,  June  21,  1948.  Under  art. 
f  the  Who  constitution  (Hyde,  op.  cit..  p.  18)  the 
:th  Assembly  is  a  competent  body  to  settle  any 
tion  concerning  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
Vbo  constitution. 
rhe  First  World  Health  Assembly  met  in  Geneva  from 

24  through  July  24,  194S.    For  a  survey  of  its  accom- 

ments,  see  United  Nations  Bulletin  of  Aug.  15,  1948, 

36-37. 

Jclletin  of  July  4,  194S,  p.  16. 

N  LEG.  82/2/01/AL,  July  13,  1948.  Art.  82  of  the 
i  constitution  provides  that  "The  Secretary-General 
ie  United  Nations  will  inform  States  parties  to  this 
titutiou  of  the  date  when  it  has  come  into  force.  He 
ulso  inform  them  of  the  dates  when  other  States  have 
ne  parties  to  this  Constitution"  (Hyde,  op.  cit.,  p.  18). 
*ee  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After — Annotations 
<e  Text  of  the  Treaty  (Department  of  State  publica- 

.  pp.  692-95. 
5ee  S.  Rept.  208,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  3-4.    For  a 
■arison  of  the  text  of  the  Ilo  constitution  as  it  existed 
Kt.  9,  1946,  with  the  text  of  the  new  constitution  of 

Ilo  instrument  of  amendment,  see  International 
>ur  Office  Bulletin,  vol.  XXIX,  Nov.  15,  1946,  pp. 
33.  An  outline  of  the  old  structure  will  be  found  in 
■national  Agencies  in  which  the  United  States  Partici- 
irtment  of  State  publication  2699),  pp.  215-25. 
tee  International  Labour  Review,  vol.  LV,  Jan.-Feb. 
.  pp.  1-45,  for  review  of  conference  accomplishments, 
the  article  by  the  legal  adviser  of  Ilo,  C.  W.  Jenks, 
!  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
-anization",  in  The  British  Yearbook  of  Inter- 
mit Law,  XXIII,  11J40  (Oxford  University  Press, 
Ion),  p.  303. 

)f  particular  importance  to  such  federal  states  as  the 
(d  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.    See  H.  Rept.  1057, 
Con?.,  1st  sess.,  p.  6. 
***,  pp.  8-13. 

v  Rept.  208,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
'ong.  Bee.,  June  2,  1947,  pp.  6302-07. 
B.  Rept.  1057,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pp.  5-0,  and  S.  Rept. 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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80  See  note  37,  supra. 

"  H.  Rept.  1057,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2. 

a  Cong.  Rec,  J*une  14,  1948,  pp.  8254-55. 

13  Ibid.,  June  15,  1948,  p.  8548. 

M  Ibid.,  June  17,  1948,  pp.  8721,  8845.  See  H.  Rept.  2384, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

"Public  Law  843,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  See  appendix, 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1948. 

86  "The  General  Conference  of  Unebco,  Paris",  by 
Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1947,  p.  1019. 

"  Art.  57  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  provides  that  specialized 
agencies,  established  by  intergovernmental  agreement  and 
having  wide  international  responsibilities  as  defined  in 
their  basic  instruments  in  economic,  social,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, health,  and  related  fields,  shall  be  brought  into 
relationship  with  the  U.  N.,  and  that  such  agencies  shall 
be  referred  to  as  'specialized  agencies".  Art.  63  of  the 
Charter  provides,  in  part,  that  Ecosoc  (Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  U.  N.)  may  enter  into  agreements, 
subject  to  subsequent  U.  N.  General  Assembly  approval, 
with  any  of  these  agencies  bringing  them  into  relation- 
ship with  the  U.  N.  The  specialized  agencies,  in  the  sense 
of  arts.  57  and  63,  are,  as  of  this  writing:  Ilo  (Inter- 
national Labor  Organization),  Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations),  Unesco  (United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion), Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization), 
the  Bank  (International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development),  the  Fund  (International  Monetary  Fund), 
Upu  (Universal  Postal  Union),  Itu  (International  Tele- 
communication Union),  and  Who  (World  Health 
Organization).  Other  organizations  expected  to  become 
"specialized  agencies"  shortly  are:  Ito  (International 
Trade  Organization),  Imco  (Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization),  Wmo  (World  Meteorological 
Organization),  and  Iro  (International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion), despite  the  fact  that  the  last-named  agency  is,  under 
its  constituent  instrument,  a  temporary  organization.  Au 
excellent  review  of  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies 
during  1947  will  be  found  in  United  Nations  Bulletin, 
Jan.  1,  1948,  pp.  15-31. 

08  S.  Exec.  B,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  80.  The  agreement 
was  negotiated  pursuant  to  art.  57  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  art.  26  of  the  1947  Itu  convention  drawn  up  in  Atlantic 
City.  The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  U.N.-Itu 
agreement  is  art.  XV,  whereby  the  U.N.  undertakes  to 
operate  its  telecommunication  services  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  1947  convention  and  regulations 
annexed  thereto.  The  Itu  moreover  recognized  that  the 
U.N.  should  benefit  by  the  same  rights  as  members  of  the 
union  which  operate  telecommunication  services. 

69  Ibid.,  p.  3.  See  also  Bulletin  of  May  25,  1947,  p.  1034, 
and  "The  Atlantic  City  Telecommunication  Conferences," 
by  Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1947,  p.  1033. 

60  The  structure  of  the  Itu,  as  it  existed  before  the  Atlan- 
tic City  conferences,  is  outlined  in  International  Agencies 
in  which  the  United  States  Participates,  Department  of 
State  publication  2699,  pp.  265-66.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  structure  will  be  found  in  De  Wolf,  op.  cit., 
p.  1034. 
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FOOTNOTES 

61  In  addition  there  was  held  the  International  High 
Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference,  which  met  from  Aug. 
26  to  Sept.  26,  1947.  This  was  a  preparatory  conference 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  a  world- 
wide frequency-assignment  plan  at  a  full  conference  to  be 
held  in  Mexico  City  in  1948. 

02  De  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  p.  1033.  See  also  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  conferences,  contained 
in  S.  Exec.  B,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  379-89  (the  com- 
plete report  is  now  being  printed  as  a  Department  of  State 
publication). 

63  By  this  resolution,  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mended, in  part,  "that  the  Franco  Government  of  Spain 
be  debarred  from  membership  in  international  agencies 
established  by  or  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  from  participation  in  conference  or  other 
activities  which  may  be  arranged  by  the  United  Nations 
or  by  these  agencies,  until  a  new  and  acceptable  govern- 
ment is  formed  in  Spain"  (U.N.  doc.  A/64/Add.l,  Jan.  31, 
1947,  pp.  63-64). 

64  S.  Exec.  B,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1-2. 

65  Cong.  Rec,  June  2,  1948,  p.  7143. 

86  Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  841. 

"  S.  Exec.  B,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  45. 

68  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1947  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3024),  pp.  S5-86. 

60  S.  Rept.  1682,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2,  and  H.  Rept. 
2291,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  22-24.  See  also  Kaplan,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  3-7 ;  the  remarks  of  Sen.  Ives  in  Cong.  Rec.,  May 
4,  1948,  pp.  5348-49;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  On  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  1  July  1947-30 
June  1948,  U.N.  doc.  A/565, 1948,  pp.  131-33. 

70  The  temporary  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  are 
located  in  a  converted  factory  at  Lake  Success,  Long 
Island,  where  the  space  is  cramped  and  in  large  part 
unsuitable  for  office  use.  The  General  Assembly  meets 
in  the  New  York  State  Building  at  the  old  World  Fair 
grounds,  about  20  minutes'  drive  away.  Both  buildings 
are  far  from  hotels,  with  the  result  that  delegates  have 
to  spend  many  hours  commuting  to  and  from  New  York 
City. 

"The  International  Bank  was  established  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  the  reconstruction  and  development  of  the 
territories  of  members  of  the  Bank  devastated  by  the  war. 
A  loan  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  would  seem  not  to  fall  easily  within  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Bank  was  established.     Art.  Ill, 
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Bank,  providing  that  the  resources  and  the  facilities  of 
Bank  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  memt 
of  the  Bank,  might  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  a  1 
to  the  United  Nations,  whose  membership  is  considers 
broader  than  that  of  the  Bank,  would  be  for  the  ben 
of  the  members  of  the  Bank.  See  United  Nations  Mc 
tary  and  Financial  Conference  (Department  of  State  i 
lication  2187),  p.  72. 

72  H.  Doc.  595,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1-2. 

73  S.  Rept.  1682,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
u  Ibid.,  pp.  10-11.     For  editorial  comments  on  the  L 

prior  to  the  Committee's  approval,  see  Cong.  Rec,  Jun 
1948,  pp.  A3608-09. 

76  See  letter  from  N.Y.  City  Mayor's  Committee  on 
United  Nations  Headquarters  to  Speaker  of  the  Ho 
Martin  in  Cong.  Rec.,  June  10, 1948,  pp.  A3898-99. 

76  Ibid.,  June  18, 1948,  pp.  8910-11.  There  was  no  deb 
on  S.  J.  Res.  212,  nor  was  any  objection  voiced  to  Sen.  L 
amendments. 

77  H.  Rept.  2291,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2.  H.  R.  680: 
bill  "To  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  promote  ini 
national  cooperation  for  peace,"  included  the  follow 
other  legislative  proposals :  Amendment  of  the  United  ] 
tions  Participation  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law  274,  7 
Cong.,  1st  sess.),  sees.  1  through  6  and  sec.  10  (a) ;  c 
vention  on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Natii 
(S.  J.  Res.  136,  passed  by  the  Senate  July  17, 1947),  sec. 
and  authorizing  the  lending  of  U.S.  Government  person 
to  and  performance  of  services  by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  G 
eminent  for  the  U.N.  and  other  international  organi 
tions,  sec.  7.  The  legislative  proposal  authorizing  the  C 
loan  was  contained  in  sec.  9  and  10  (b). 

78  See  note  3,  supra. 

79  H.  Rept.  2452,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

80  Cong.  Rec,  Aug.  5, 1948,  pp.  10048-57.  On  Aug.  4, 19 
the  House  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  216  yeas  to  122  na 
H.  Res.  707,  making  in  order  motions  to  suspend  the  rul 
for  recess,  and  for  consideration  of  reports  from  the  Cc 
mittee  on  Rules  for  the  balance  of  the  second  session  of  I 
80th  Congress  {Cong.  Rec,  Aug.  4, 1948,  pp.  9917-27),  tl 
permitting  the  passage  of  a  bill  without  amendments  af 
40  minutes'  debate,  with  a  two-thirds  majority  required) 
passage.  S.  J.  Res.  212  was  considered  and  passed  in  1 
House  pursuant  to  this  procedure.  It  was  approved 
the  President  Aug.  11,  1948,  and  became  Public  Law  91 
For  text,  see  appendix,  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19, 1948. 

81  Cong.  Rec,  Aug.  5,  1948,  p.  10053. 

82  For  detailed  analysis  of  the  loan  agreement,  see 
Rept.  1682,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  3-6,  and  H.  Rept.  241 


sec.  1,  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  International         80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  7-10 
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VIMERCIAL  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  Woodbury  Willoughby 
Chief,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 


ie  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
»n.  which  was  signed  by  53  nations  at  Habana 
arch  of  this  year  and  is  now  awaiting  ratifica- 
,  has  been  termed,  "A  Declaration  of  Economic 
e*'.  This  international  organ  is  designed  to 
ide  a  medium  through  which  the  world  can 
t  cooperatively  to  cut  away  the  accumulated 
■ictions  which  have  snarled  peacetime  inter- 
nal trade.  The  basic  objective  of  the  charter 
facilitate  the  flow  of  commerce, 
nerican  foreign-trade  policy  has  its  roots 
in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  founders  of 
Nation.  In  many  respects,  notably  our  efforts 
[iminate  discrimination,  the  basic  principles 
lur  commercial  policy  have  changed  little 
ugh  the  years.  A  committee  of  the  Continen- 
Jongress  prepared  the  "Plan  of  1776"  which 
esents  the  basic  concepts  of  our  economic  for- 
policy.  As  early  as  1778,  in  our  treaty  with 
ice,  each  nation  accorded  to  the  other  any 
ileges  granted  any  third  nation.  In  the  Jay 
;y  of  179-4  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
es  agreed  to  establish  commercial  relations  on 
ndi>eriminatory  basis.  Washington,  when  he 
led  in  his  Farewell  Address  that  "our  corn- 
eal policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
I,  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
rs  or  preferences"',  expressed  our  historical 

7m 

ith  only  minor  variations  nondiscrimination 
been  a  keystone  of  our  commercial  policy  ever 
;  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  announced  in 
that  the  most-favored-nation  principle,  with- 
jualification,  would  be  followed  in  commercial 
ements  of  the  United  States.  The  Trade 
eements  Act,  which  was  originally  passed  in 
and  has  since  been  renewed  by  Congress  five 
s,  is  the  statutory  basis  for  all  our  tariff  nego- 
ons  in  recent  years.  It  specifically  requires 
any  tariff  reduction  made  under  authority  of 
act  be  extended  unconditionally  and  imme- 
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diately  to  all  countries  not  discriminating  against 
the  United  States.  Agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded with  42  countries  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

The  objective  of  the  Ito  charter  epitomizes  the 
basic  principles  which  have  underlain  a  series  of 
treaties,  agreements,  and  other  international  in- 
struments to  which  the  United  States  has  become  a 
party  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  These 
principles  may  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  of 
1941 ;  in  the  lend-lease  agreements ;  in  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in  1944 ;  in  the  Anglo-American 
financial  agreement  in  1945 ;  in  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948 ;  and  in  various  other  inter- 
national documents.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
our  recent  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  with  China.  They  are  incorporated  in 
other  commercial  treaties  already  in  effect  as  well 
as  in  a  number  now  under  preparation  or  negotia- 
tion. All  of  these  documents  spell  out  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  terms  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  make  international  trade  as  unhampered 
and  nondiscriminatory  as  possible. 

It  is  not  merely  accidental  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  sponsoring  the  forma- 
tion of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  basic  requirement  of  the  principal  commercial- 
policy  provisions  of  the  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  is  that  all  members 
agree  to  extend  to  all  other  members  uncondition- 
ally "any  advantage,  favour,  privilege  or  immun- 
ity" accorded  to  any  other  member  country  on  any 
product.  Certain  preferences,  such  as  those  be- 
tween territories  related  by  a  common  sovereignty 
or  between  specified  neighboring  states,  are  exempt. 
However,  all  members  agree  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  tariffs  and  eliminate  preferences. 
In  general,  no  preferences  can  be  increased  nor  can 
new  ones  be  added.     Furthermore,  the  benefits 
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resulting  from  these  reductions  in  tariffs  and  pref- 
erences must  not  be  offset  by  the  imposition  of 
internal  taxes,  regulations,  or  other  invisible  forms 
of  protection. 

Probably  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  those  which  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
quantitative  restrictions  limiting  the  volume  of 
exports  and  imports  and  having  the  effect  of  nulli- 
fying the  tariff  and  preference  reductions.  Since 
such  restrictions  throttle  competition  and  foster 
economic  isolationism,  the  charter  renounces  the 
concept  and  strictly  limits  the  use  of  such  controls. 

There  are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  ban  on 
quantitative  restrictions,  including  one  authoriz- 
ing their  use  on  agriculture  or  fisheries  products 
when  such  measures  are  needed  to  implement  gov- 
ernment measures  for  limiting  domestic  produc- 
tion and  marketing  or  to  facilitate  surplus-disposal 
programs.  The  most  important  exception  to  the 
basic  rule  against  quota  restrictions  is  that  when 
a  member  is  faced  with  balance-of -payments  diffi- 
culties, as  evidenced  by  a  serious  decline  in  its 
monetary  reserves,  or  the  need  to  increase  its 
already  low  reserves,  it  may  impose  quantitative 
import  restrictions. 

Members  are  enjoined  from  using  trade  restric- 
tions to  frustrate  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  or  applying  exchange  controls  that 
would  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  charter  relating 
to  quantitative  restrictions.  Members  of  the  Ito 
either  must  become  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  enter  into  a  special  exchange 
agreement  with  that  organization.  Ito  mem- 
bers must  also  furnish  necessary  information 
to  the  Fund  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Fund 
organization. 

The  charter,  as  agreed  to  at  Habana  last  spring 
by  representatives  of  53  countries,  provides  that  if 
any  member  pays  a  subsidy  to  increase  exports  it 
must  notify  the  Ito  and  agree  to  negotiate  with 
any  member  which  believes  itself  to  be  injured 
thereby.  Countervailing  duties  on  imports  of 
products  which  are  subject  to  export  subsidies  by 
another  member  are  permitted  as  defenses  against 
subsidies. 

Another  section  of  the  charter  deals  with  state 
trading.  Countries  carrying  on  trade  through 
state  enterprises  are  required  to  conduct  their  com- 
merce in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion.  Members 
of  the  Ito  must  have  equal  opportunity  in  trade 
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with  state-trading  agencies,  and  those  agencie 
to  be  guided  by  commercial  rather  than  poli 
considerations. 

Another  provision  on  commercial  policy 
quires  members  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  poss 
restrictive  business  practices  fostering  pri 
monopolistic  control  of  international  markets 
trade.  It  is  evident  that  if  governments  are  ( 
stopped  from  engaging  in  harmful  trade  { 
tices,  private  business  should  be  prevented  i 
accomplishing  the  same  result  by  different  me 
Members  are  obligated  to  take  measures 
ducive  to  the  achievement  of  full  and  produ< 
employment  within  their  respective  doms 
which  includes  action  to  eliminate  substan< 
conditions  of  labor.  The  charter  does  not  gc 
yond  laying  down  the  goals  toward  which 
members  should  move,  because  specific  meas 
to  be  undertaken  must  be  appropriate  to  the  po 
cal,  economic,  and  social  institutions  of  the 
spective  members. 

Members  agree  to  develop  their  own  resou 
and  to  raise  their  standards  of  productivity.  1 
also  agree  to  cooperate  with  other  counl 
through  the  medium  of  international  agencies 
the  purpose  of  promoting  general  economic 
velopment.  The  charter  provides  that  mem 
will  not  place  any  unreasonable  impediment 
the  exportation  of  facilities  used  for  developn 
purposes,  and  such  facilities  will  not  be  used  : 
manner  injurious  to  the  member  providing  th 
Foreign  investment  must  be  given  equitable  fo- 
ment and  adequate  protection. 

The  decision  as  to  what  industries  are  to  be 
veloped  will  continue  to  rest  with  the  indivic 
countries.  Subsidies  are  permitted  when  nee 
for  new  industries.  Unless  the  member  has  sig 
a  trade  agreement  not  to  raise  the  duties  on  sp 
fied  products,  further  tariff  protection  may 
accorded. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  member  must  request 
Ito  to  consult  with  the  other  members  wli 
trade  would  be  affected  by  the  action  and  m 
obtain  a  limited  release.  The  same  proced 
must  be  followed  in  imposing  quotas.  The  ch 
ter  makes  it  incumbent  upon  all  members  to 
viate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  basic  policy 
the  program  it  enunciates. 

Although  the  basic  objectives  of  our  fore: 
commercial  policy  have  changed  little  through 
our  history,  there  has  been  a  major  orientation 
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latter  of  tariff  duties.  The  changed  position 
e  United  States  from  a  debtor  to  an  active 
tor  country  created  a  strong  motive  to  reverse 
■end  toward  higher  and  higher  tariffs  in  favor 
kvtiw  reductions  through  negotiation  with 
countries.  Under  the  reciprocal  trade 
Bents  program  the  tariff  rates  on  a  large 
ntage  of  our  dutiable  imports  have  been 
<ed. 

is  process  of  reducing  our  tariff  rates  in  ex- 
re  for  compensating  concessions  by  other 
ries  was  carried  a  long  step  forward  by  nego- 
ms  at  Geneva  in  1947.  "While  the  drafting  of 
harter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
W»s  in  process  at  Geneva  in  the  spring  and 
ler  of  1947  more  than  a  score  of  the  partici- 
m  countries  undertook  to  give  concrete  evi- 
?  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  the  prin- 
5  of  the  charter  by  undertaking  simultaneous 
tiations  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade 
as. 

the  Geneva  conference  the  representatives  of 
luntries  were  able  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
ers  to  world  trade  on  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  undertaken.  There  were  almost  six 
hs  of  continuous  negotiating  which  required 
1,000  formal  meetings  and  an  even  greater 
ser  of  less  formal  discussions.  The  delegates 
?d  to  tariff  concessions  covering  products 
h  account  for  almost  half  the  world's  im- 
i,  and  at  the  same  time  they  worked  out  gen- 
rules  of  trade  to  safeguard  and  make  these 
jssions  effective.  They  dealt  with  trade  con- 
of  all  kinds — not  only  tariffs  but  also  prefer- 
>,  quotas,  internal  controls,  customs  regula- 
.  state  trading,  and  subsidies. 
was  not  only  the  volume  of  world  trade 
ted  by  this  conference  which  made  these  ac- 
ies  of  such  striking  importance,  but  also  the 
that  such  comprehensive  trade  negotiations 
conducted  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The  gen- 
articles  on  matters  affecting  international 
nerce  were  worked  out  as  a  joint  effort.  The 
al  discussions  of  tariff  negotiations  were 
'rtaken  product  by  product  between  the  prin- 
1  supplier  and  the  principal  importer,  but, 
a  concession  was  agreed  upon,  that  concession 
automatically  extended  to  all  negotiating 
itries. 

he  so-called  general  provisions  of  the  General 
eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  prevent  a  coun- 
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try,  by  discrimination  or  otherwise,  from  nullify- 
ing tariff  concessions.  In  a  sense  they  are  a  code 
of  fair  competition  for  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional trade.  They  are  similar  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  proposed  charter  and  to  the  general 
provisions  of  our  own  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
The  general  agreement  has  provisionally  replaced 
some  of  the  individual  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments which  the  United  States  already  had  with 
a  number  of  the  negotiating  countries,  but  it  is  not 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  Ito  charter. 

In  addition  to  its  leadership  in  developing  the 
charter,  the  United  States  is  also  broadening  the 
scope  of  its  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  which  are  the  basic  bilateral  instru- 
ments that  define  our  treaty  rights  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Some  of  these  treaties  are  more  than  100 
years  old.  The  China  treaty,  already  referred  to, 
is  representative  of  the  newer  spirit  of  these  treat- 
ies of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
Among  the  major  improvements  is  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  both  the  rights  of  American  corpora- 
tions in  China  and  the  rights  of  Americans  partic- 
ipating in  Chinese  corporations.  For  the  most 
part  the  rights  provided  in  the  treaty  are  mutual. 
There  is  a  new  provision  specifying  the  treatment 
that  must  be  accorded  in  the  administration  of 
exchange  controls.  The  treaty  also  limits  the  use 
of  quantitative  controls  and  lays  down  rules  to 
govern  state  trading,  as  do  the  charter  and  Ge- 
neva agreement.  There  are  provisions  designed 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  commercial  disputes 
by  arbitration. 

Through  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
United  States,  recognizing  the  relationship  of 
trade  and  currency,  is  helping  to  provide  an  in- 
strument for  monetary  stabilization  and  thus  to 
reduce  this  hazard  in  the  flow  of  goods  across 
national  boundaries.  Through  the  International 
Bank,  it  is  participating  in,  among  other  things, 
the  promotion  of  "the  long-range  balanced 
growth  of  international  trade"  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  investment.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  sought  a  multilateral  approach 
to  both  the  technical  and  the  commercial  aspects 
of  civil  aviation. 

Since  the  United  States  is  the  world's  richest 
market  from  the  standpoint  of  both  exports  and 
potential  imports  it  is  particularly  significant  to 
world  recovery  that  the  United  States  has  been 
willing  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  barriers  to 
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the  international  flow  of  commerce.  The  strong 
United  States  sponsorship  of  institutions  such  as 
the  Ito  and  our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  will  facilitate  the  fruition  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  The  other 
countries  participating  in  the  program  have  de- 
clared that  they  "are  prepared  to  play  their  full 
part"  in  reduction  of  tariffs  in  accordance  with 
Ito  principles,  and  some  of  these  countries  par- 
ticipated in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1947; 
others  have  more  recently  agreed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  this  purpose. 

Our  participation  in  the  drafting  of  the  char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization; 
our  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion; our  trade  agreements;  our  participation  in 
the  International  Bank  and  the  International 
Fund ;  and  our  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program — all  give  clear  evidence 
that  we  have  laid  a  good  ground  work  for  more 
liberalized  international  commerce.  We  have 
broken  away  from  the  narrow  economic  isolation- 
ism which  confined  a  large  part  of  the  world  after 
World  War  I,  and  we  have  encouraged  some  of 
the  other  leading  trading  nations  to  establish  more 
liberal  commercial  policies. 

The  United  States  Government  finds  it  highly 
encouraging  that  so  many  other  countries  are 
showing  their  willingness  to  refrain  from  freezing 
certain  restrictive  and  hampering  trade  practices 
into  permanence  and  to  join  with  this  country  in 
aiming  at  broader,  more  liberal,  and  more  equitable 
policies  in  international  commerce.  This  is  of 
special  importance  as  we  move  forward  with  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  The  principles 
enunciated  in  the  charter  of  the  Ito  are  comple- 
mentary to  the  objectives  of  the  program  for  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery.  Though  the  emphasis  in 
the  recovery  program  is  on  the  immediate  crisis, 
the  goal  is  to  achieve,  by  1951,  a  measure  of  equi- 
librium that  will  assure  for  the  future  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  economic  stability  and  an  adequate 
basis  for  continuing  economic  development.  The 
European  Recovery  Program  recognizes  that 
European  industries  must  be  rehabilitated  and 
that  Europe  must  become  self-supporting.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Europe  must  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  the  Hitler  sense.    She  has  not  been  so  in 


the  past  and  will  not  be  so  in  the  future.  Climai 
and  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materia 
make  it  impossible  for  her  to  produce  everythin 
she  needs.  Even  as  Europe  moves  forward  towar 
normalcy  she  must  continue  to  have  large  import 
and  sustain  herself  by  multilateral  trade. 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  way  Europe  can  impoi 
is  by  exporting  sufficient  goods  and  services  to  pa 
for  these  imports.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way  stree 
In  other  words,  it  becomes  axiomatic  under  th 
European  Recovery  Program  that  internatiom 
trade  must  be  facilitated,  and  instruments  like  th 
charter  of  the  Ito  will  do  just  that.  The  reduc 
tion  of  tariff  barriers  and  the  expansion  of  nor 
discriminatory  trade  relations  will  assist  Europ 
to  find  the  means  of  balancing  her  accounts  with  u: 
The  tariff  reductions  which  have  been  made  sine 
the  war  should  have  increasing  benefits.  As  pre 
ductive  capacity  in  other  countries  is  restored,  the 
will  be  in  a  position  to  expand  exports  to  th 
United  States  of  goods  which  they  produce  mos 
efficiently.  Balance-of-payments  difficulties  shouL 
disappear,  and  American  exporters  will  obtain  th 
full  benefits  of  duty  reductions  obtained  in  trad 
agreements. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  througl 
Congress,  have  yet  to  decide  whether  they  wish  thi 
country  to  ratify  the  charter  and  join  the  In 
when  it  comes  into  existence.  Although  provisioi 
has  been  made  for  initiating  the  European  Re 
covery  Program,  the  current  appropriation  will  bi 
used  up  in  a  few  months,  and  we  must  make  th< 
decision  as  to  whether  we  will  make  available  suffi 
cient  additional  funds  to  implement  the  progran 
fully  and  make  possible  the  rehabilitation  o: 
Europe  through  this  mechanism.  The  Tradi 
Agreements  Act  expires  next  June  and  must  b< 
renewed  if  we  are  to  continue  our  program  foi 
expanding  international  commerce  through  tht- 
reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  does  not  dare  now  to  drop 
its  mantle  of  leadership  in  promoting  and  expand- 
ing world  trade  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Ii 
we  turn  back — or  even  falter — at  this  point  the 
advances  made  thus  far  will  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized, if  not  completely  lost.  If  in  our  lifetime  we 
are  to  see  a  stable  world,  we  must  build  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  international  cooperation  which  we 
have  helped  to  lay. 
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United  Nations  Day,  October  24,  1948 


Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 


[Released  to  the  press  September  7] 

It  is  our  great  hope  that  October  24  will 
become  a  day  of  significance  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  On  that  date  in  1945,  the 
United  Nations  was  brought  into  being  as  an 
international  organization.  The  purposes 
defined  in  the  Charter  were  agreed  upon  at 
a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  people  through- 
out the  world  were  concentrated  on  the  hope 
for  a  lasting  peace,  for  the  elimination  of 
war  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes.  Sor- 
rowful and  tragic  memories  dominated  the 
thinking  of  mankind.  The  casualties  and 
overwhelming  destruction  of  modern  war 
were  current  events.  As  war  memories  dim, 
we  find  ourselves  less  mindful  of  the  sober 
resolve  which  went  into  the  making  of  this 
great  organization.  United  Nations  Day  is 
to  remind  us  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  freedom  we  long  for  require  per- 
sistent effort  and  constant  vigilance  on  our 
part. 

No  government  or  people  can  rightfully 
claim  to  have  entirely  fulfilled  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter.  A  common 
effort  is  required  to  save  succeeding  genera- 


tions from  the  scourge  of  war,  to  redefine  the 
fundamental  human  rights,  to  establish  con- 
ditions under  which  justice  and  respect  for 
obligations  can  be  maintained.  If  we  in 
America  cannot  show  a  final  accomplish- 
ment, we  can  nevertheless  demonstrate  honest 
and  persistent  effort. 

The  use  we  make  of  United  Nations  Day 
is  the  important  consideration.  Perfunctory 
observance  of  the  Charter  will  not  suffice. 
The  value  of  this  occasion  will  best  be  realized 
through  the  effort  of  each  individual  to  re- 
affirm his  fidelity  toward  the  United  Nations 
and  its  purpose. 

I  have  appointed  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  to  promote  the  observance  of  the 
Day.  I  urge  all  persons  and  agencies  of  the 
people  to  make  this  a  day  of  reaffirmation  of 
belief  in  the  United  Nations.  Specifically,  a 
day  to  reread  the  Charter,  refresh  our  memo- 
ries as  to  its  terms,  and  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  tragedy 
of  war  by  adherence  to  its  principles.  The 
United  Nations  is  our  great  hope  for  a  world 
of  peace. 


ird  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  AGENDA  ITEMS  > 


Permanent  invitation  to  the  Director-General 
he  Organization  of  American  States  to  assist 
le  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly :  item  pro- 
;d  by  Argentina. 

Permanent  missions  to  the  United  Nations: 
1  proposed  by  Bolivia. 

Creation  of  a  sub-commission  of  the  Social 
imission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
study  of  the  social  problems  of  the  aboriginal 
ulations  of  the  American  Continent :  item  pro- 
;d  by  Bolivia. 

lember   72,   1948 


4.  Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Contributions  in  replace- 
ment of  Dr.  Jan  Papanek:  item  proposed  by 
Czechoslovakia. 

5.  Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  in  replacement  of  Dr. 


^.N.  doc.  A/629,  Sept.  1,  1948;  see  also  Buixetin  of 
Aug.  8,  1948,  p.  173,  in  which  is  printed  the  provisional 
agenda,  U.N.  doc.  A/585  of  July  23,  1948. 
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Jan  Papanek :  item  proposed  by  Czechoslovakia. 

6.  Refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

(a)  Problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  : 
item  proposed  by  Poland. 

(b)  Repatriation,  resettlement  and  immigration 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons :  report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

7.  Discriminations  practised  by  certain  States 
against  immigrating  labour,  and  in  particular 
against  labour  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  refu- 
gees :  item  proposed  by  Poland. 

8.  Discriminations  practised  by  certain  States  in 
international  trade  obstructing  normal  develop- 
ment of  trade  relations  and  contrary  to  the  Pur- 
poses and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter :  item  proposed  by  Poland. 

9.  Problem  of  wasting  food  in  certain  countries : 
item  proposed  by  Poland. 

10.  Question  of  Franco  Spain — implementation 
of  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  12  December  1946  (resolution 
39  (I))  and  of  17  November  1947  (resolution  114 
(II) )  :  item  proposed  by  Poland. 

11.  Declaration  of  old  age  rights :  item  proposed 
by  Argentina. 

12.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  functions 
and  powers  exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations 
under  the  International  Convention  relating  to 
economic  statistics  signed  at  Geneva  on  14  Decem- 
ber 1928 :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

13.  Draft  international  declaration  of  human 
rights :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

14.  Advisory  social  welfare  services :  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 


15.  Draft  Protocol  to  bring  under  control  dr 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Convention  of  13  J 
1931  for  limiting  the  manufacture  and  regulat 
the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs,  as  amended 
the  Protocol  signed  at  Lake  Success  on  11  Dec< 
ber  194G :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  i 
Social  Council. 

16.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  fu 
tions  exercised  by  the  French  Government  un 
the  Agreement  of  18  May  1904  and  the  Convent 
of  4  May  1910  for  the  suppression  of  the  wl 
slave  traffic  and  under  the  Agreement  of  4  i: 
1910  for  the  suppression  of  obscene  publicatio 
item  proposed  by  the  Economic  and  So< 
Council. 

17.  Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  In! 
national  Children's  Emergency  Fund :  item  p 
posed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

18.  Agreements  with  specialized  agencies :  il 
proposed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

(a)  International  Refugee  Organization. 

(b)  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultat 
Organization. 

19.  Verbatim  records. 

(a)  Records  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Ce- 
cil :  item  proposed  by  the  Economic  i 
Social  Council. 

(b)  Records  of  the  Trusteeship  Council:  it 
proposed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

20.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  res 
ual  assets  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  ] 
habilitation   Administration:   item  proposed 
the  Secretary-General. 


U.  S.  DELEGATION 


Following  is  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  opening  at  Paris,  September  21, 
1948: 

Representatives 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State  (When  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  attend,  will  serve  as  Senior  United 
States  Representative  on  the  Delegation.  In  his  ab- 
sence, Ambassador  Austin  will  serve  as  Senior  United 
States  Representative.) 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  Ambassador 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  United  States  Representative 
in  the  Security  Council 

A  Herniate  Representatives 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Ray  Atherton 


Willard  L.  Thorp,  United  States  Representative  in 

Economic   and    Social   Council,   Assistant   Secret 

of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  The  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  Si 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  United  States  Representatives  in 

Trusteeship  Council,  Ambassador 

Advisers 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Uni 

Nations  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Donald  C.   Blaisdell,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Direc 

Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  SI 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 
William   I.   Cargo,   Acting  Assistant   Chief,  Division 

Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Frank  P.  Corrigan,  Adviser,  United  States  Mission  to 

United  Nations 
Lt.  Gen.  W.  D.  Crittenberger,  United  States  Army,  Uni 

States   Representative  on    the   Military   Staff  O 

mittee,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nation 
John  K.  Emmerson,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Departm 

of  State 
Dorothy  Fosdick,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Bu 

pean  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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un  A.  Fowler,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  United  States 

to  the  United  Nations 
iL  Harrison  Gerhardt,  United  States  Army 

Gerig,  Deputy  United  States  Representative  in 
lie  Trusteeship  Council,  Chief,  1  >ivision  of  Dependent 

:.a  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

•tulip  II.  Qreasley,  United  States  Air  Force 

im  O.  Hall,  Director,  Otlice  of  Budget  and  Planning, 

lepartment  of  State 

■11.  II   It.  Harmon,  United  States  Air  Force,  United 

tates  Representative  on  Military  Staff  Committee, 

fatted  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

11  K  Hewitt,  United  States  Navy,  United  States 
ntative  on  Military  Staff  Committee,  United 
M  ssion  to  the  United  Nations 

N.  How  aid.  Division  of  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Iranian 
Hairs,  Department  of  State 

l  N.  Hyde,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
ations 

K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
ations 

i  E.  Jacobs,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of 
tate 

Johnson,  Jr.,  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Kurity  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
ay  B.  Knight,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department 
I  State 

1  K.  C.  Kopper,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
rti  e  if  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Depart- 
ent  of  State 
t  I.  Kull,  International  Administration  Staff,  Office 

United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
i.  Lyon,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of  State 
-ii  P.  Maffitt,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  United  States 

.  to  the  United  Nations 
Maktos,   Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department   of 
:ate 
'ierre  Mallett,  United  States  Army,  United  States 

to  the  United  Nations 
I  Maylott,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
':  State 

rd  C.  Meeker,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ent  of  State 

-.  G.  A.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  United  States  Navy,  United 
ates  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
rick  H.  Osborn,  Deputy  United  States  Representa- 
ve  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Commis- 
on  for  Conventional  Armaments,  United  States  Mis- 
on  to  the  United  Nations 

H.  l'opper,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  United  Na- 
na  Political  Affairs,   Department   of   State 
tyden   Raynor,   Special   Assistant  to   the  Director, 
Hce  of  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Clinton  Reed,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department 
'  State 

E.  Rogner,  United  States  Air  Force,  United  States 
ission  to  the  United  Nations 

C.  Ross,  Deputy  to  the  United  States  Representa- 
re  to  the  United  Nations,  United  States  Mission  to 
ie  United  Nations 

Rusk,  "Director,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs, 
epartment  of  State 

ird  V.  Sandifer,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  United 
ations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Harold  P.  Smith,  United  States  Navy 
;tein.  Division  of  United  Nations  Political  Affairs, 
epartment  of  State 

D.  Stinebower,  Deputy  United  States  Representa- 
ve  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Special  As- 
<tanf  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eeo- 
>ruie  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

B.  Villard,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of 
ate 
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S.  Walter  Washington,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Chief  of  Staff,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate 

Principal  Executive  Officer 

Donald  C.  Blaisdell,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Deputy  Principal  Executive  Officer 

David  H.  Popper,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  United  Na- 
tions Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Assistants  to  the  Delegates 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  S.  Carter,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  State 

William  H.  A.  Mills,  Special  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Malvina  Thompson,  Assistant  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

David  M.  Wainhouse,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  United 
Nations  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Dulles 

Assistants 

Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  International  Administration  Staff, 
Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Betty  C.  Gough,  International  Administration  Staff,  Office 
of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Col.  A.  H.  Luehman,  United  States  Air  Force,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Secretary  General 

Richard  S.  Winslow,  Secretary  General,  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations 

Deputy  Secretary  General 

Thomas  F.  Power,  Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  General,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Special  Assistant 

Lee  B.  Blanchard,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Information  Officer 

Porter  McKeever,  Public  Information  Adviser,  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Assistants 

Mallory  Browne,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States  In- 
formation Service 

Robert  T.  Pell,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  United  States  In- 
formation Service 

Gilbert  Stewart,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions 

Public  Liaison  Officer 

Chester  S.  Williams,  Public  Liaison  Officer,  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Communications  Officer 

Woodford  B.  McCool,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations 

Administrative  Officer 

Louis  F.  Bohmrich,  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
Inference  To  Consider  Free  Navigation  of  the  Danube 


REJECTION  OF  SOVIET  DRAFT  CONVENTION:  POSITION  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
that  Ambassador  Cannon.  Delegate  of  the 
ii.hI  States  to  the  Belgrade  Conference  on  the 
nube  regime,  voted  against  the  Soviet  draft  con- 
.tion.  In  his  closing  statement  the  United 
ues  Representative  protested  against  Soviet 
nipulation  of  the  six  votes  of  its  puppet  States 
impose  a  convention  which  attempts  to  legalize 
monopoly  of  Danube  shipping. 
The  record  shows  plainly  that  the  Soviet  Dele- 
tion went  to  this  Conference  unwilling  to  nego- 
te  a  mutually  agreeable  convention  to  implement 
•  directive  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
ers. The  persistent  efforts  of  our  Delegate  and 
the  other  Western  Delegates  to  engage  in  gen- 
ie negotiations  have  been  rebuffed,  sometimes 
:h  the  mo>t  abusive  language.  Every  amend- 
nt  submitted  by  the  Western  Powers  has  been 
nmarily  brushed  aside. 

The  meetings  of  the  Conference  have  been  char- 
erized  by  consistent  Soviet  dictation.  The  un- 
)py  subservience  of  the  Danubian  peoples  to 
viet  imperialism  was  never  more  clearly  mani- 
t  than  at  this  Conference.  The  statements  and 
ing  of  the  representatives  of  the  Danubian 
tes  reflected  their  lack  of  freedom  of  choice  on 
itters  of  vital  concern  to  their  peoples. 
The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  have  made 
dent  the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
petuate  its  economic  and  political  enslavement 
the  Danubian  peoples.  Its  refusal  to  accept  pro- 
ions  assuring  genuine  freedom  of  commerce  and 
^discrimination  shows  that  it  intends  to  main- 
n  vested  interests  which  it  has  established  for 
own  benefit  through  extortion  from  govern- 
nts  imposed  by  force  against  the  will  of  the 


s 


peoples  of  its  satellites.  The  Soviet  Union  has  by 
its  conduct  at  this  Conference  closed  one  of  the 
principal  doors  for  East-West  trade.  The  lip 
service  which  the  Soviet  Delegation  has  paid  to 
"freedom  of  navigation"  is  shadow.  It  has  no 
substance. 

Another  regrettable  result  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference is  that  the  Soviet  attitude  defeats  and  de- 
stroys the  whole  concept  of  international  water- 
ways which  has  been  the  public  law  of  Europe  for 
over  130  years.  Moreover,  it  aims  to  deprive 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many of  rights  which  they  enjoy  under  treaties 
negotiated  many  years  ago.  We  regard  those 
treaties  as  being  in  force,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  until  they  are  terminated  by  agreement 
of  all  parties  thereto.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet 
bloc  at  Belgrade  has  disregarded  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  Danube.  They 
are  riparians  whose  interests  in  Danube  navigation 
are  patent.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  its 
own  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  has  re- 
fused to  allow  any  association  between  the  Danube 
administration  and  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
cept the  draft  convention  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  imposing  upon  its  satellites.  In  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  this  instrument  does  not  guarantee 
freedom  and  equality  of  trade.  It  does  not  fulfil 
the  mandate  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  United  States  will  not,  of  course,  recognize, 
either  for  itself  or  for  those  parts  of  Austria  and 
Germany  which  are  under  its  control,  the  author- 
ity of  any  commission  set  up  in  this  manner  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  those  portions  of 
Austria  and  Germany. 


.  Delegations  to  International  Meetings 


)  Preparatory  Commission 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
te to  the  Seventh  Part  of  the  First  Session  of 
)  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International 
fugee  Organization  (Iro)  scheduled  to  con- 
te  at  Geneva  on  September  10,  1948,  and  to  the 
-t  vSession  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Iro 
leduled  to  convene  at  Geneva  on  September  13, 
18.  The  United  States  Delegations  are  as 
lows: 


Seventh  Part  of  the  Fikst  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  Iro 

United  States  Representative 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occu- 
pied Areas,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Col.  H.  T.  Brotherton,  United  States  Forces,  Austria, 
United  States  Army 


:3S 


1  Released  to  the  press  on  Aug.  18,  1948. 
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Robert  L  Fisher,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  Department  of 
the  Army 

Alex  E.  Squadrilli,  European  Command,  United  States 
Army 

Administrative  Assistant 

Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Ad- 
viser on  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas  Depart- 
ment of  State 

First  Session  of  the  Council  of  Iro 
Permanent  United  States  Representative 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
Permanent  Alternate  United  States  Representative 
George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occu- 
pied Areas,  Department  of  State 

Ambassador  Douglas  will  be  unable  to  attend 
the  First  Session  of  the  Council  and  Goldthwaite 
H.  Dorr,  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  will 
serve  as  alternate  United  States  Representative  at 
the  Geneva  meeting.  The  advisers  and  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  on  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  Seventh  Part  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  will  also  attend 
the  Council  Session. 

The  Seventh  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  will  consider  various  re- 
ports of  the  executive  secretariat,  a  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  eligibility  review  board,  and  a 
number  of  recommendations  and  arrangements 
concerned  with  the  convening  of  the  First  Session 
of  the  General  Council. 

The  First  Session  of  the  General  Council  is  being 
called  m  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Iro 
constitution  which  states  that  15  governments 
must  ratify  the  constitution  before  the  Organiza- 
tion can  be  established.  Luxembourg  deposited 
its  instrument  of  ratification  with  the  United  Na- 
tions on  August  5  and  Denmark  on  August  20, 
1948.  The  following  15  Governments  have  ratified 
the  Iro  constitution :  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
China,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Guatemala,  Iceland,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  the  above  countries, 
Venezuela  and  Argentina  have  the  matter  of  ratifi- 
cation currently  under  consideration  by  their 
respective  legislatures. 

Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 4  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
the  Conservation  of  Renewable  Natural  Resources 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Denver  September  7-20 
1948.    The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Vice  Chairman 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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Delegates 

H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service   D 

ment  of  Agriculture 
Bernard    De    Voto,    Historian;    Contributing    Edit 

Harpers;  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner,  History 
Newton  B.   Drur.y,  Director,   National  Park   Servii 

partment  of  the  Interior 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ajrricu 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Dillon   S.   Myer,   President,   Institute  of  Inter-Ame 

Affairs 

Lyle  Watts,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 

culture 
Milton  R.  Young,  Member,  Committee  on  Agriculturi 

Forestry,  United  States  Senate 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  at 

request  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  will  sen 

host  to  the  forthcoming  Conference.    This  ( 

ference,  the  first  international  meeting  of  its  ] 

on  conservation,  is  for  the  purpose  of  conside 

problems  involved  in  the  conservation  of  rer 

able  natural  resources  in  the  Americas,  and  to 

cuss  recent  technical  developments  on  this  sub 

It  is  being  organized  pursuant  to  a  resolu 

adopted  at  the  Third  Inter- American  Confer. 

on  Agriculture  held  at  Caracas  in  July  1945. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  discussed  will  be  tl 

arising  out  of  deforestation,  soil  erosion,  overg 

ing,  wildlife  destruction,  floods,  and  failing  w 

supplies.    In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  pi 

lems,    which    are   yearly   growing   more   seri 

throughout  the  Hemisphere  because  of  inadeqi 

conservation  practices,  mounting  populations,  i 

attempts  to  raise  living  standards,  it  is  anticipa 

that  leading  Government  officials,  scientists,  : 

other  interested  groups  from  the  entire  He 

sphere  will  attend. 

The  Conference  will  consist  of  a  series  of  m< 
mgs  to  discuss  conservation  problems,  toget 
with  field  trips  to  study  land-management  pi 
tices.  The  Delegates  will  have  an  opportunity 
view  at  first  hand  soil-conservation  districts,  f 
est  and  range  experiment  stations,  the  Ro< 
Mountain  National  Park,  and  other  places  of 
terest.  Irrigation  projects  will  be  studied,  ak 
with  their  relationship  to  agriculture,  grazi: 
and  forestry  practices  on  the  land  from  which 
rigation  waters  are  derived. 

The  working  sessions  of  the  Conference  will 
divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  s 
tions  of  the  program.  Outstanding  leaders  a 
professional  men  in  the  field  of  conservation  w 
serve  as  discussion  leaders  for  each  of  the  six  si 
tions  and  supervise  the  preparatory  work  for  t 
section. 

Although  the  Conference  will  be  a  technical  o 
with  no  power  to  negotiate  agreements,  it  w 
consider  national  and  international  action  for  t 
conservation  of  renewable  natural  resources  ai 
their  optimum  use  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 
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port  on  Alien  Admittance  Under  U.N.  and  National  Security 


[Released  to  the  press  September  1] 

•t  of  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
nmittee  to  study  the  question  of  whether  per- 
s  hare  entered  the  United  States  in  connection 
k  the  work  of  international  organizations  whose 
senee  is  inconsistent  with  the  national  security 

August  31, 1943 
ir  Mr.  Secretary  : 

Jnder  date  of  July  27  you  addressed  a  letter  to 
members  of  this  committee  requesting  a  study 
he  relevant  facts  relating  to  admission  to  this 
iitry  of  persons  whose  presence  in  connection 
h  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  inter- 
ional  organizations  was  alleged  to  be  incon- 
ent  with  the  national  security.  You  submitted 
is  two  specific  questions  and  invited  recommen- 
ions  or  comment  based  on  our  findings  and 
elusions. 

"his  committee  met  at  the  Department  of  State 
■iday,  July  30,  and  heard  from  you  an  outline 
:onsiderations  prompting  the  request.  Testi- 
ly by  three  Department  of  State  employees 
)re  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
i  and  Naturalization  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
amittee  had  been  given  extensive  publicity. 
Fspaper  accounts  of  allegations  made  in  that 
imony  were  contrary  to  the  information  in 
r  possession.  Such  allegations  constituted  an 
iscriminate  reflection  on  United  Nations  per- 
:iel.  tended  to  weaken  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
people  in  the  United  Nations  and  raised  doubt 

0  the  effectiveness  of  measures  designed  to  pro- 
our  national  security.     You  requested  an  ob- 

ive  evaluation  of  the  statements  made  in 
imony. 

[embers  of  the  committee  were  sworn  as  em- 
irees  of  the  Department  of  State,  with  access  to 
artmental  records.  Beginning  July  30,  your 
imittee  met  each  day  through  August  13,  and 
intervals  thereafter,  examining  records  and 
■espondence  and  questioning  supervisory  and 
ordinate  personnel  in  Department  of  State  and 
sr  governmental  agencies  concerned  with  the 
ter  under  study. 
he  results  of  our  inquiry  are  presented  here- 

1  We  take  some  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
conclusions  are  unanimous.     We  further  re- 

t  that  in  evaluating  the  cases  submitted  to  vis 
unanimity  was  also  reached ;  and  each  member 
he  committee  evaluated  each  case  independ- 
y  of  the  two  others. 
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Testimony    by    State    Department    Employees 
and  Resulting  Publicity 

On  July  15  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  opened  hearings  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  137,  80th  Congress.  That  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  the  immigration  system,  including  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  aliens  have  entered  and 
remained  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
laws. 

The  first  and  subsequent  hearings  with  which  we 
are  concerned  were  conducted  by  the  subcommittee 
staff.  The  record  does  not  show  that  members  of 
the  committee  or  other  members  of  the  Senate  were 
present.  The  testimony  under  examination  was 
given  by  three  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State's  Visa  Division :  Robert  C.  Alexander, 
assistant  chief;  William  McGrath  Harlow,  chief 
of  the  Diplomatic  Visa  Section,  Technical  Branch ; 
and  R.  Clyde  Larkin,  chief  of  the  Public  Safety 
and  Security  Section. 

Mr.  Alexander  testified  on  July  15  and  16.  Mr. 
Larkin  testified  on  July  19.  Mr.  Harlow  testified 
on  July  20. 

The  first  newspaper  reports  of  the  testimony 
were  distributed  bj^  the  United  Press  for  after- 
noon papers  of  July  20.  This  dispatch  was  fol- 
lowed by  publication  on  July  21  of  news  stories 
by  other  press  associations  and  special  correspond- 
ents, based  on  transcripts  of  the  testimony. 

The  dispatches  appeared  throughout  the  coun- 
try under  such  headlines  as : 

"SUBVERSIVE  AGENTS  BELIEVED  IN  U.S.  UNDER 
WING  OF  U.N. 

"OFFICIALS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  SAY  SEV- 
ERAL HUNDRED  ARE  HERE  AND  PROTECTED  BY 
PACTS.     LAKE   SUCCESS  DUBIOUS" 

N.Y.  Times 

"UNA  CLOAK  FOR  RED  SPIES,  CONGRESS  TOLD" 

Chicago  Tribune 

Dispatches  contained  statements  such  as  these: 

"The  State  Department  has  informed  Congress 
that  subversive  agents  in  an  alarming  number  have 
entered  this  country  through  the  United  Nations." 

"The  Government  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it." 

"These  subversives  include  Moscow-trained  ter- 
rorists, espionage  agents,  aliens  who  foment  dis- 
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cord  and  others  trained  in  undercover  activities 
contrary  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
country." 

"Officials  of  the  State  Department  believe  that 
several  hundred  subversive  agents  have  used  the 
United  Nations  as  a  cover  for  their  activities  in 
this  country." 

".  .  .  Mr.  Alexander  said  some  of  the  for- 
eigners who  came  here  under  U.N.  auspices  have 
been  trained  as  'terrorists'  and  in  undercover  ac- 
tivities 'contrary  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
this  country'.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  the 
U.N.  was  responsible  for  bringing  subversive 
agents  here,  but  that  the  U.N.  or  its  affiliates  should 
assume  responsibility  for  getting  such  persons  out 
of  this  country  when  their  employment  ter- 
minates." 

"William  G.  Harlow    .     .     .    testified    .    . 
he  believed  that  activities  of  these  foreign  agents 
had  been  confined  to  propaganda.    He  thought  the 
problem  would  exist  as  long  as  the  United  States 
was  the  seat  of  the  U.N." 

"R.  Clyde  Larkin,  chief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment s  Public  Safety  and  Security  Division  (note  • 
the  correct  term  is  'Public  Safety  and  Security 
Section  of  the  Visa  Division')  told  the  commit- 
tee .  .  .  that  some  of  the  persons  in  question 
have  been  traveling  throughout  the  country  trying 
to  collect  intelligence  data  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  their  own  country,  wherever  they  may  be  serv- 
ing, as  well  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  various 
groups  in  the  U.N." 

Your  committee  has  been  unable  to  find  factual 
information  to  support  any  of  the  broad  inferences 
which  these  statements  invite. 

Mr.  Alexander's  estimate  that  "There  are  sev- 
eral hundred,  at  least"  of  aliens  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  by  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  international  organizations  and 
whose  presence  is  undesirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts.  The  basis  for  his  estimate 
is  examined  later  in  this  report. 

The  statement  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment lacks  power  to  prevent  entry  of  undesirable 
aliens,  or  to  deport  those  who  abuse  the  privileges 
accorded  them  as  United  Nations  and  international 
organization  personnel,  is  not  correct.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  pertinent  laws  and  their  interpretation 
will  be  found  below. 

Reference  in  news  dispatches  to  "Moscow- 
trained  terrorists"  is  based  on  contradictory  and 
unsupported  testimony.  In  one  part  of  his  testi- 
mony Mr.  Alexander  said : 

"We  had  one  person  who  was  a  newspaperman, 
and  he  was  conferring  with  other  persons  here  who 
were  trained  in  terrorist  activities  in  Moscow." 

And  later: 
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"I  mentioned  the  case  of  the  person  J 

trained  in  terrorist  duties  in  Moscow  wl 
representing  a  foreign  newspaper  here,  an 
was  conferring  with  other  persons  in  the 
of  communist  propaganda  and  leaflets  and 
phlets  and  so  forth  and  so  on." 

Your  committee  has  painstakingly  examir 
files  bearing  on  this  case.  They  mention 
ported  incident  in  which  a  foreign  newspap 
respondent,  believed  to  be  a  Communist,  w£ 
distributing  pamphlets  (contents  not  precisi 
scribed)  at  Lake  Success.  The  same  corresp( 
was  reported  to  have  conferred  with  a  well-] 
American  Communist.  Mr.  Alexander  hi 
been  able  to  furnish  your  committee  any  ini 
tion  to  support  his  reference  to  a  "Moscow-t; 
terrorist"  and  the  original  files  on  the  case  a 
no  mention  of  such  a  person. 

Newspaper  reports  that  "These  subversh 
elude  Moscow-trained  terrorists,  espionage  a 
aliens  who  foment  discord  and  others  trail 
undercover  activities  contrary  to  the  peac 
good  order  of  this  country"  appeared  in  v: 
forms.  They  evidently  were  based  on  Mr. 
ander's  reply  to  requests  by  the  Senate  su 
mittee  examiner  for  elaboration  of  his  est 
of  the  number  of  "subversives".  The  unr< 
record  of  testimony  quotes  Mr.  Alexander  a 
mg: 

"The  second  group  is  those  who  are  emp 
by  the  organization  itself,  the  central  secret 
They  consist  of  persons,  who,  in  some  insti 
have  been  refused  visas  for  this  country,  ai 
would  not  grant  them  visas  under  any  ch 
stances  to  come  here  on  their  own." 

When  asked  by  the  examiner  why  visas  we 
fused,  he  replied  : 

"Because  they  were  subversive  agents  of  fo 
powers." 

And  when  asked  to  say  what  type  of  ad 
made  them  subversive,  he  responded: 

"Espionage,  and  so  forth,  and  aliens  who  fo 
discord,  agitation,  and  other  subversive  actr 
contrary  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  ( 
try.  They  were  brought  in  as  employees  o: 
central  secretariat." 

Mr.  Alexander  tells  your  committee  tha 
knows  of  no  spies,  no  terrorists  or  saboteui 
aliens  found  fomenting  discord  who  have 
brought  into  this  country  for  United  Nations 
poses. 

He  classes  as  potentially  subversive,  how 
all  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  from  ( 
munist  or  Communist-controlled  countries 
aliens,  who,  under  the  immigration  laws — ena 
previous  to  location  of  the  United  Nations  h 
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in  this  country — normally  would  have 
i  inadmissible  as  members  of  Communist  or- 
izations. 

ninittee  has  no  comment  on  Mr.  Harlow's 
.  other  than  to  remark  that  Mr.  Harlow 
told  us  he  has  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Alex- 
BT  Mid  is  willing  to  abide  by  whatever  conclu- 
s  Mr.  Alexander  has  voiced  to  the  committee, 
said  he  had  no  personal  knowledge,  however, 
ubversive  activities  bv  United  Mations  per- 

he  testimony  of  Mr.  Larkin  contained  a  state- 
t.  quitted  in  news  dispatches,  that  there  were 

eve  nil  instances  of  persons  traveling  through 
country  trying  to  collect  intelligence  data 
:h  will  be  of  benefit  to  their  own  country, 
mever  they  may  be  serving,  as  well  as  for 
enlightenment  of  the  various  groups  in  this 
itry." 

r.  Larkin.  under  questioning  by  your  commit- 

produced  two  reports  from  the  files  which  he 

itained  fell  within  the  category  referred  to  in 

Senate  Committee  testimony. 

our  committee  does  not  feel  that  inferences  to 

rawn  from  his  Senate  Committee  testimony 

supported  by  the  facts  cited  in  these  two 

rt& 

M  Washington  Post  of  July  21  contained  this 

tional  statement : 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems,'  according 
obert  C.  Alexander  ...  'is  the  fact  that 
country  can't  get  rid  of  many  of  these  per- 
.'  If  the  country  from  which  they  came  will 
take  them  back,  as  has  happened,  the  United 
-tuck  with  them.  'The  greatest  offender 
ite  in  this  respect  was  the  old  Unrra  organi- 
m,'  Alexander  explained.  Many  undesirables 
came  in  under  Unrra  are  still  here  'and 
can't  send  them  back,'  Alexander  said." 

hile  your  committee  confined  its  study  to 
e  international  organizations  and,  therefore, 
ted  Unrra  (now  in  process  of  liquidation), 
s  received  a  statement  from  General  Lowell 
Rooks,  director  general  of  Unrra,  emphati- 
'  denying  the  statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
ander.  In  relation  to  non-United  States  per- 
el  from  "iron  curtain"  countries  employed  by 
ra  in  this  country,  General  Rooks  says : 

)f  the  55  persons  who  fall  into  these  national 
rories,  48  were  already  located  in  the  United 
s  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  with 
ra.  Some  were  employed  with  embassies 
ther  representatives  of  their  home  countries, 
■  large  proportion  were  in  this  country  on 
lar  Immigration  visas;  a  few  were  in  the 
loy  of  certain  war  agencies  of  the  United 
es  Government.  Only  7  out  of  55  were  ini- 
y  brought  into  the  U.S.A.  by  Unrra.     Of 
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the  55, 16  were  eventually  repatriated  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  nationality,  6  were  repatriated  to  other 
nationalities,  8  were  known  to  have  transferred  to 
other  international  agencies  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad,  and  31,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  permanent  residents.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  none  of  the  31  now  have  any  con- 
nection with  Unrra,  and  all  would  necessarily 
be  remaining  under  regular  State  Department- 
granted  visas." 

Mr.  Alexander's  Clarification  of  His  Testimony 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 

Mr.  Alexander  explained  to  your  committee  that 
he  had  expected  to  have  the  usual  privilege  of 
correcting  and  revising  his  Senate  subcommittee 
staff  testimony  before  its  publication.  The  unre- 
vised  testimony,  however,  was  made  available  to 
newspaper  reporters  before  he  had  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

After  revising  his  testimony  and  after  two  weeks 
of  opportunity  to  study  the  files,  Mr.  Alexander 
made  this  statement  to  your  committee : 

"In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  in  the  cases  I  have 
recently  examined,  I  am  prepared  to  testify  that 
the  danger  to  our  national  security  up  to  this  time 
appears  to  be  more  potential  than  actual  or  im- 
mediate and  if  we  can,  whenever  necessary,  invoke 
Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  or  the  Public 
Safety  Act,  to  keep  out  aliens  who,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  will  be  subversively  active  in  the 
United  States,  I  believe  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  as  adequately  protected  as  the 
circumstances  will  permit.  Up  to  the  present  time 
I  have  found  no  case  which  has  actually  jeopar- 
dized or  seriously  endangered  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  so  far  as  such  security  may 
be  involved  in  Communist  propaganda  activities. 

"I  felt  there  was  a  problem  involved  here,  a 
problem  of  security  as  well  as  one  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  in  which  I  am  primarily  interested.  I 
see  these  cases  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  immigration  laws  and  realizing  that 
the  immigration  laws  require  passports  and  visas 
for  security  reasons  as  well  as  other  reasons,  I  feel 
that  the  security  provisions  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

"This  statement  tallies  with  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  in  which  I  carefully 
avoided  saying  I  had  seen  any  such  case.  The 
Senate  Committee  asked  me  regarding  cases  con- 
cerning activity  of  aliens  after  arrival.  I  men- 
tioned only  one  case  and  without  naming  the  alien 
concerned  in  which  the  alien  was  conferring:  with 
a  person  in  this  country  who  had  been  trained  in 
terrorist  activities  in  Moscow,  I  drew  no  connec- 
tion from  that  that  the  security  of  the  Nation  had 
been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

"I  did  feel  during  my  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  Staff  Committee  and  I  still  feel  that  if  the  prob- 
lem of  these  subversive  classes  coming  into  the 
country  with  permission  to  travel  all  over  the 
country,  realizing  the  difficulty  of  surveillance  and 
of  containing  them  within  any  specified  area,  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  that  the  security  of  the  Nation 
might  be  jeopardized." 

The  "Problem"  of  Alien  Admittance 
Under  U.N.  Auspices 

The  problem  to  which  Mr.  Alexander  addressed 
a  part  of  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee staff  is  one  which  was  recognized  when 
Congress  invited  the  United  Nations  to  locate  its 
headquarters  in  this  country.  It  was  discussed  in 
Congress  before  enactment  of  Public  Law  357, 
(80th  Congress) ,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  effective  the  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations  establishing  its  permanent 
headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
reporting  the  legislation,  took  note  that 

"the  United  States  cannot  undertake  to  tell  the 
other  member  nations  who  should  or  who  should 
not  represent  them  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  cannot  claim  any  right  of  veto  over  the 
Secretary  General's  appointment  of  personnel  to 
the  staff  of  the  United  Nations.  In  general,  the 
United  States,  as  host  country,  must  permit  access 
to  the  headquarters  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who 
have  legitimate  business  with  the  organization. 
This  involves  inevitably  the  admission  of  a  num- 
ber of  aliens,  some  of  whom  would  not  normally 
be  admissible  under  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  foreclosed 
itself  in  undertaking  voluntarily  the  obligations 
of  the  host  Government:''     (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  Committee  further  states  that  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  "makes  it  clear  that  persons 
who  abuse  these  privileges  either  may  be  deported 
in  accordance  with  the  deportation  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State)  may  be  required  to  leave  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  customary 
procedure  applicable  to  diplomatic  envoys  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States." 

The  House  amended  section  6  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution ratifying  the  headquarters  agreement. 
This  amendment  expressly  reserves  the  right  of 
the  United  States  "to  safeguard  its  own  security." 
In  explanation  of  this  amendment  the  committee's 
report  said  : 

"An  amendment  added  by  the  committee  re- 
serves the  right  of  the  United  States  to  safeguard 
its  own  security  along  with  the  right  to  control 
entry  of  aliens  into  territory  other  than  the  head- 
quarters area.  This  right  of  self-defense  is  given 
expression  here  as  a  premise  underlying  all  Amer- 
ican policy  .  .  ." 
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A  discussion  of  this  and  other  statutes  I 
later  in  this  report. 

Analysis  of  Cases  Submitted  by  Mr.  Alexandi 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcon 
staff  Mr.  Alexander  estimated  that  "There  s 
eral  hundred,  at  least"  of  aliens  whose  p 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  United  2 
or  international  organization  affairs  "is  u 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  inter 
the  United  States."  This  estimate,  he  sai 
based  on  "the  cases  which  come  to  my  atte 

The  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Sfc 
Administration,  of  which  the  Visa  Divisi< 
part,  directed  Mr.  Alexander  on  July  24 
nish  the  files  of  cases  on  which  he  based  hi 
mony  of  July  15. 

When  your  committee  held  its  original 
mg  on  July  30,  Mr.  Alexander  had  furni 
total  of  44  cases  from  the  files.  Through  i 
18,  nearly  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  test 
he  has  been  given  every  opportunity  to  i 
other  cases  from  the  files  which  would,  in  hi; 
ment,  bear  out  the  statements  made  in  test 
He  has  submitted  to  your  committee  his  U 
327  cases. 

Your  committee  requested  Mr.  Alexan 
classify  his  cases  in  three  groups,  namely- 
Class  1,  or  cases  which  he  deemed  to  shov 
form  of  subversive  activity  after  the  alia 
rival  in  the  United  States,  with  a  notation  w 
such  activity  occurred  (a)  before  or  (b)  af 
filiation  with  an  international  organizatioi 
Class  2,  or  cases  which  he  deemed  to  shoy 
form  of  subversive  activity  before  the  alien  a 
m  the  United  States  and  before  affiliation  v, 
accreditation  by  the  United  Nations  or 
international  organization. 

Class  3,  or  cases  which  he  deemed  only  tc 
that  the  alien  was  a  member  of  the  Comr 
Party,  or  presumed  to  be  such,  but  withoi 
dence  of  Communist  activity. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  submitted  15  Class  1 
divided  as  follows:  (a)  8  cases  which  he  cl 
indicated  subversive  activity  within  the  I 
States  before  affiliation  with  an  internation 
ganization;  (b)  7  cases  which  he  claimed 
cated  subversive  activity  in  the  United  ! 
after  such  affiliation.  He  has  submitted  49 
2  cases  and  263  Class  3  cases. 

Your  committee  was  furnished  163  files  j 
nection  with  the  263  alleged  Class  3  cases, 
remaining  100  consist  of  a  listing  of  that 
names  with  no  accompanying  papers. 

Your  committee  considers  this  listing  o 
cases  as  capricious  and  without  significance, 
if  Mr.  Alexander's  purpose  is  to  list  the 
munists  or  suspected  Communists  who  have 
admitted  for  U.N.  or  international  organiz 
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s,  the  total  might  reasonably  be  estimated  as 
This  latter  figure  is  the  number  of  visas  is- 
during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  to  persons 
curtain"  countries  for  entry  in  eon- 
th  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
nal organizations.     The  number  of  persons 
v  one  time  from  such  countries  would  be 
lv  less  than  the  whole  number  of  visas 
ring  the  period. 

n  curtain"1  countries,  of  course,  are  mem- 

ol  these  international  organizations  and  en- 

ul  representatives  and  their  families  in- 

ersonal  staffs.     Members  of  the  foreign 

behind  the  '"iron  curtain",  represent a- 

of other  non-governmental  organizations  and 

;  having  business  with  these  international 

expected  to  enter  the  United  States  for 

ntat  ion  of  their  views  and  for  other  legitimate 

ees  in  the  international  affairs  with  which 

are  concerned. 

or  committee  feels  that  the  Class  3  cases  cited 

xander  beg  the  question  of  this  inquiry. 

■isk  in  permitting  these  people  to  come  to  the 

id  States  is  the  calculated  risk  implicit  in 

n  within  the  United  States  of  the  United 

headquarters.    In  so  far  as  this  inquiry 

1.  your  committee  has  not  come  into  the 

of  any  facts  to  indicate  that  the  risk  is 

tter  for  great  concern. 

y  risk  in  Class  2  cases  is  presumptive,  stem- 
froni  the  expectation  that  a  person  who  is 
fd  to  have  engaged  in  "subversive"  activities 
td  would  engage  in  them  in  some  form  here, 
summation  of  the  files  in  these  49  cases  shows 
a  large  percentage  of  them  belong  in  Class  3 
it  have  no  relevant  bearing  on  the  ques- 
urity.    Your  committee  is  astonished  by 
appears  to  be  a  random  selection  of  case  rec- 
many  of  which  have  no  discernible  connection 
the  subject  under  examination. 
>ur  committee  has  carefully  studied  the  cases 
ass  1  and  as  a  result  repeats  Mr.  Alexander's 
evaluation  of  the  risk — "Up  to  the  present 
I  have  found  no  case  which  has  actually 
lized  or  seriously  endangered  the  security 
ted  States,  except  in  so  far  as  security 
e  involved  in  Communist  propaganda  ac- 
es." 

ned  concerning  propaganda  activity  and 
"lationship  to  the  national  security,  Mr.  Al- 
der made  this  statement  to  us : 

-  I  Bee  it.  propaganda  activities  have  a  less 
t  bearing  upon  security  than  would  espionage 
botage  or  some  other  such  activity  as  that.  I 
c  that  enough  of  the  propagandists  in  the 
try  to  create  disunity  and  a  state  of  mind 
ntually  bring  on  a  situation  in  which 
Id  be  some  jeopardy  to  our  national  se- 
y  but  propaganda  as  such  is  not  the  direct 
inly  of  our  national  security." 
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Your  committee  is  not  impressed  by  the  reports 
of  propaganda  activities  submitted  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. The  reported  incidents  on  which  he  placed 
great  stress  involved  two  foreign  correspondents, 
presumably  Communists,  one  a  zealous  partisan, 
the  other  a  garrulous  woman.  To  label  them  as 
propagandists  is  to  distort  the  legitimate  meaning 
of  the  term. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  fiscal  years  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  about  6,750  visas  have  been  issued 
to  alien  delegations  and  personnel  of  international 
organizations. 

Twenty  international  organizations  have  been 
designated  by  the  President  under  the  Internation- 
al Organizations  Immunities  Act.  Seventeen  of 
these,  including  the  United  Nations  and  its  affili- 
ates, are  actively  enjoying  privileges  of  entry 
under  this  Act,  and  most  of  these  also  enjoy  privi- 
leges under  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  Site 
Agreement.  The  total  number  of  aliens  continu- 
ously employed  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  these  organizations  is  approximately  5,000, 
of  whom  some  350-400  are  nationals  of  "iron  cur- 
tain" countries.  Approximately  half  of  these 
numbers  are  wives  and  children. 

In  no  case  has  the  State  Department  found  it 
necessary  to  withhold  a  visa  by  applying  Section 
6  of  Public  Law  357. 

In  three  cases  of  accreditation  of  foreign  news- 
paper correspondents  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations  was  informed  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
institute  deportation  proceedings  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 13  (b)  of  the  headquarters  agreement,  or  to 
restrict  the  application  for  accreditation  to  the 
headquarters  district  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
In  no  case,  however,  has  deportation  been  found 
necessary. 

In  only  two  cases  was  the  objection  to  visas 
within  the  Department  strong  enough  to  warrant 
appeal  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who 
authorized  the  visas.  We  have  reviewed  the  files 
in  these  two  cases  and  we  agree  that  the  Under 
Secretary's  decision  was  correct. 

Legislative  Provisions  for  the  Admission  of  Individ- 
uals in  Connection  With  United  Nations  Activities 

By  its  Charter,  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion enjoys  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes.  Rep- 
resentatives of  members  and  officials  of  the  Or- 
ganization enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of 
their  functions. 

These  provisions  imply  a  measure  of  freedom 
of  movement  for  individuals  traveling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
With  respect  to  the  admission  of  such  individuals 
to  the  United  States,  specific  authorization  is  con- 
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ternational  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (P.L. 
291,  79th  Congress)  provides  that  member  repre- 
sentatives to  designated  international  organiza- 
tions, and  officers  and  employees  of  these  organiza- 
tions, shall,  with  respect  to  the  laws  regulating 
entry  into  the  United  States,  be  treated  like  officers 
and  employees  of  foreign  governments.  By  Joint 
Resolution,  the  President  was  authorized  to  bring 
into  effect  the  Headquarters  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations  (P.L.  357,  80th  Congress).  Sec- 
tion 11  of  that  Agreement  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  impose  impediments  to  the  transit 
to  and  from  the  headquarters  district  of  individu- 
als in  five  categories,  including  member  represent- 
atives and  officials  of  the  United  Nations,  experts 
performing  missions  for  the  United  Nations,  ac- 
credited representatives  of  the  press  or  other  in- 
formation agencies,  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions invited  for  consultation  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
individuals  invited  by  the  United  Nations  on  offi- 
cial business.  The  Agreement  also  confers  on  the 
principal  resident  representative  of  each  member, 
and  on  certain  of  his  staff,  the  privileges  of  a 
diplomatic  envoy  including  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion into  the  country  and  free  movement  therein. 

Legislative  Provisions   To   Safeguard 
United  States  Security 

These  statutes  also  provide  for  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  country.    The 
right  of  an  individual  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  may,  under  Section  8(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act,  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  finds  that 
the  alien's  presence  in  the  United  States  is  not  de- 
sirable.   Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  approv- 
ing the  Headquarters  Agreement  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  Agreement  in  any  way  diminishes 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  its 
own  security.     The  Section  6  Reservation  could 
be  invoked  by  applying  the  Public  Safety  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  228,  55  Stat.  252),  which  provides  that 
the  consulates  should  refuse  a  visa  to  any  alien 
who  seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  activities  which  will  endanger 
the  public  safety  of  the  country.    And,  except  for 
members  of  national  delegations  who  enjoy  dip- 
lomatic privileges  and  are  thereby  subject  to  re- 
call as  personae  non  grratae,  the  great  majority 
of  individuals  admitted  under  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  are  subject  to  prosecution  under  our 
criminal  laws  with  respect  to  any  acts  outside  their 
official  duties. 

Press  representatives,  representatives  of  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  other  official  vis- 
itors are  not  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  The  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  all  alien  visitors  to  the 
United  States  may  be  made  applicable  equally  to 
mem.    And  as  to  any  violation  of  law  or  regula- 
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tion  which  may  properly  be  deemed  an  abus 
individual's   privilege  of   residence,   the 
States  may,  as  is  specifically  noted  in  the 
quarters  Agreement,  either  deport  the  ind 
limit  his  movements  to  the  United  Nation 
quarters  district  and  its  immediate  vich 
bring  him  to  trial  under  the  criminal  laws 
country.     In  the  case  of  the  minority  wh 
joys  immunity  under  the  Headquarters 
ment,  the  United  States  may  ask  his  gove 
to  waive  the  individual's  immunities,  or 
declare  the  individual  persona  non  grata 
quest  his  recall  in  accordance  with  customa 
lomatic  procedures. 

How  the  Safeguards  Operate 

Every  person  coming  to  the  United  Stat< 
have  a  visa  issued  by  an  American  consulat 
fore  issuing  a  visa  to  any  individual  who 
come  to  the  United  States  in  connectio: 
United  Nations  activities,  the  consulate  r 
reasonable  evidence  that  the  individual 
within  one  of  the  classes  whose  admission 
thorized  by  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
consulate  will  investigate  all  available  sou 
determine  whether  that  person  is  coming 
gage  in  activities  dangerous  to  the  public 
of  this  country.  If  the  consulate  so  detei 
it  would  deny  the  visa  and  the  United  States 
indicate  to  the  United  Nations  that  the  ex. 
of  this  individual  is  necessary  to  safegua 
national  security  as  contemplated  by  the  r< 
tion  in  the  Joint  Resolution  approving  the 
quarters  Agreement. 

The  United  Nations  is  required  to  consul 

the  United  States  before  representatives 

press  or  other  information  agencies  are  accr< 

The  United  States  may  object  to  the  accredii 

and  refuse  admission  because  there  is  no  r 

able  evidence  that  a  person  is  coming  to  e 

in  the  activities  of  a  bona  fide  press  represen 

It  may  also  object  to  his  accreditation,  and 

admission  if  he  is  coming  to  engage  in  act 

dangerous  to  the  public  safety  of  the  count 

Where  the  security  of  the  United  State  do 

require  the  total  exclusion  of  an  accredited 

representative,  a  representative  of  a  non-gc 

mental  organization,  or  an  invited  official  v 

the  United  States  could  issue  a  visa  limitin 

movement  of  such  individuals  to  the  Unite. 

tions   headquarters   district   and   its   imm< 

vicinity.    In  fact,  a  person  in  these  categorie 

would  not  be  admissible  under  the  immigi 

laws,   except  for  the  Headquarters  Agree 

will  always  be  limited  to  the  immediate  vicin 

the   headquarters    district    unless    the   Atti 

General  of  the  United  States  in  his  disci 

waives  the  limitation.     Any  person  so  limitec 

later  violates  his  restriction  may,  after  cons 

tion  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U 

Nations,   be   deported   from   the  United  S 

Department  of  State  Bu 


Jnited  Nations  Charter  requires  employees 

-     retariat  to  refrain  from  any  action  which 

reflect    on   their  position   as   international 

Any  subversive  activity  by  such  an  indi- 

iuld  be  a  violation  of  his  duties  under 

larter. 

m  B  person's  relation  to  the  United  Nations 
minated,  the  Organization  brings  that  fact 
I  attention  of  United  States  authorities, 
the  individual  is  no  longer  entitled  to  remain 
i  United  States  he  will  be  required  to  leave, 
he  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so,  he  could 
ported  like  any  other  visitor  to  the  United 
I  whose  right  to  stay  in  the  country  is  at 
1. 

retation  of  the  Law 

in  the  case  of  any  other  two  sets  of  statutes, 
ristence  of  Section  11  of  the  Headquarters 
ment.  which  promotes  the  successful  func- 
|  of  the  United  Nations,  alongside  the  reser- 
i  in  favor  of  safeguarding  our  national  se- 
•  provided  for  by  Section  G  of  the  Joint  Reso- 
authorizing  the  Agreement,  may  well  cause 
conflict  in  practice.  In  making  the  Agree- 
to  locate  the  Headquarters  in  this  country 
Tnited  States  freely  undertook  to  require 
relaxation  of  the  immigration  laws.  It  did 
course,  with  the  understanding  that  other 
ers  of  the  United  Nations  would  act  with 
ity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
iccorded. 

idministering  the  immigration  laws,  there  is 
l.  therefore,  to  resolve  doubts  in  favor  of 
ting  aliens  when  they  are  properly  accred- 
iiirsuant  to  Section  11  of  the  Agreement. 
>n  f>  of  the  Resolution,  which  provides  for 
narding  the  security  of  the  country,  ought 
applied  to  exclude  a  United  Nations  alien 
s-hen  there  is  a  weighty  showing  of  evidence. 
j  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  continu- 
xperience  with  the  facts  of  the  particular 
will  provide  both  the  United  Nations  and 
nited  States  with  sufficient  criteria  to  deter- 
a  modus  vivendi  under  the  Agreement  and 
)int  Resolution,  and  that  no  legislative  modi- 
)ns  appear  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  at 
ime. 

Delieves  also  that  it  would  be  good  practice 
e  Visa  Division  to  submit  the  particular  facts 
sse  cases  as  they  arise  to  the  Legal  Adviser 
?  Department  of  State  so  that  such  criteria 
be  more  precisely  formulated  by  the  United 
s.  This  practice  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
'ommittee,  been  sufficiently  followed  in  the 
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(1)  Do  existing  international  agreements,  in 
particular  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
Agreement,  and  Public  Law  357,  80th  Congress, 
approving  the  Agreement  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, embody  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  prevent  the  ex- 
clusion from  this  country  of  persons  whose  pres- 
ence is  inconsistent  with  our  national  security? 

Your  Committee  believes  that  there  is  adequate 
statutory  authority  to  exclude  from  the  United 
States  persons  whose  presence  here  is  inconsistent 
with  our  national  security  and  that  no  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  nul- 
lifies such  authority. 

(2)  Are  existing  administrative  practices  and 
procedures,  and  the  legislation  on  which  they  are 
based,  adequate  to  assure  the  exclusion  from  this 
country  of  persons  whose  admission  is  requested 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  international 
organizations  but  whose  presence  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  national  security?  In  this 
connection,  an  appraisal  is  desired  whether  (a) 
persons  in  this  category  have  been  admitted,  and 
(b)  adequate  procedures  exist  for  assuring  future 
exclusion  or  deportation  of  such  persons. 

Your  committee  believes  that  existing  adminis- 
trative procedures,  and  the  legislation  on  which 
they  are  based,  are  sufficient.  The  committee  is 
not  satisfied  that  practices  under  the  outline  of 
procedures  are  satisfactorily  coordinated.  This 
subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  memo- 
randum to  you,  embodying  certain  suggestions 
which  have  occurred  to  your  Committee  in  the 
course  of  its  inquiries. 

2(a)  Your  committee  feels  there  are  two  parts 
to  this  question.  First,  has  a  visa  been  issued 
abroad  to  any  international  organization  alien 
whose  admission  to  this  country  would  be  incon- 
sistent wTith  our  national  security?  Second,  has 
any  international  organization  alien  been  admitted 
whose  conduct,  after  arrival,  was  inconsistent  with 
our  national  security? 

Our  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is 
a  repetition  of  previous  statements  in  this  report. 
We  have  seen  no  case  in  which  we  feel,  from  an 
examination  of  the  available  evidence,  that  the  re- 
fusal of  a  visa  would  have  been  justified  under 
Section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  ratifying  the 
Headquarters  Site  Agreement. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  this  question 
is  based  upon  information  which  originated  from 
sources  other  than  the  Visa  Division. 

Your  committee  has  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  activities  of  several  individuals,  after  arrival, 
wTere  consistent  with  our  national  security.  The 
decision  reached  by  the  responsible  officials  in  these 
few  cases  seem  to  us,  based  upon  the  information 
at  hand,  to  have  been  correct  in  each  instance. 

It  is  clear  that  public  discussion  of  the  facts  of 
these  cases  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

2(b)  Adequate  procedures  exist  to  assure  future 
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exclusion  or  deportation  of  aliens  whose  presence 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  national  security. 

Conclusions  and  Comments 

The  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  has  invited 
our  recommendations  or  comments. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  of  conference  and  ex- 
amination of  documentary  material,  we  conclude 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  charges  contained  in  the 
testimony  outlined  above. 

Your  committee  is  shocked  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  serious  charges  were  made. 

Subordinate  officials  of  a  non-policymaking  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  State  testified  at  a 
public  hearing  on  a  matter  of  high  policy  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  presided  over  and  directed 
by  staff  employees  with  no  Senator  present.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  practice  is  without  prec- 
edent. The  testimony  produced  serious  repercus- 
sions on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  that  testimony  was  irresponsible  in  its  lack  of 
factual  support. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  subordinate  of- 
ficials who  testified,  even  if  they  were  disturbed 
over  the  seriousness,  as  they  saw  it,  of  a  develop- 
ing situation,  had  never  made  any  persistent  ef- 
fort to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  responsible 
policy-making  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State.  In  any  field  of  governmental  activity  such 
failure  reflects  poor  public  administration.  More 
particularly  is  this  true  in  the  delicate  field  of  for- 
eign relations. 

We  are  convinced  the  people  of  the  United 
States  firmly  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  is  a  recognized  degree  of  poten- 
tial danger  to  our  national  security  in  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  to  this  country  who  are  antagonistic 
to  our  form  of  government  and  vigorous  promo- 
ters of  their  own.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  one 
of  the  great  hopes  for  that  security  is  a  strong 
United  Nations.  If  today's  reality  is  still  far 
from  the  ideal  outlined  in  the  Charter  at  San 
Francisco,  our  obligation  as  a  nation,  neverthe- 
less, is  to  labor  for  that  ideal,  regardless  of  the  at- 
titudes or  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  That  is 
the  perspective  in  which  we  should  measure  the 
dangers  to  our  national  security  from  the  presence 
in  this  country  of  the  relatively  few  aliens  whose 
political  affiliations  are  believed  would  have 
barred  them  from  entry  in  the  past  but  whose 
presence  now  is  vital  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organizations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

B.  M.  MoKelway 
James  H.  Rowe,  Jr. 
Marcellus  C.  Siieild  j 
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President's   Budget  on 
and  Finance  2 


International   Affai 


Expenditures  for  international  aid  progran 
are  now  estimated  at  7.0  billion  dollars,  the  same 
in  January.     Actual  expenditures  in  1948  were  4 
billion  dollars. 

More  than  half  of  all  international  expenditur 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  will  be  required  for  aid 
Europe  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  ] 
January,  expenditures  for  this  program  were  est 
mated  at  4  billion  dollars  for  1949 ;  they  are  no 
estimated  at  3.8  billion  dollars.  This  downwai 
revision  results  largely  from  the  Congressional  r 
duction  of  the  initial  appropriation  by  245  millic 
dollars. 

Expenditures  for  Greek-Turkish  aid  in  1949  a 
now  projected  at  385  million  dollars,  181  milli( 
dollars  above  the  January  budget,  largely  due 
shipments  and  payments  delayed  from  the  fisc 
year  1948. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  aid  to  China  in  19 
have  been  revised  upward,  from  240  million  d< 
lars  to  359  million  dollars,  to  reflect  the  increas 
program  enacted  since  last  January. 

Expenditures  under  the  Army's  program  for  i 
lief  and  reconstruction  in  the  occupied  areas  a 
now  expected  to  total  1,280  million  dollars,  a  i 
duction  of  70  million  dollars  since  January.  Tl 
decline  is  mainly  in  the  reconstruction  portion 
the  program. 

Although   the   Congress   reduced   the   recoi 
mended  authorization  for  the  European-aid  pi 
gram  by  1.5  billion  dollars,  it  provided  that 
recommendation   by   the   Economic   Cooperati 
Administrator  and  with  my  approval,  the  fun 
appropriated  could  be  fully  obligated  by  April . 
1949.     To  permit  this  program  to  go  forwa 
without  interruption  during  the  last  quarter  of  t 
fiscal  year,  additional  authority  and  approp 
ations  will  probably  be  necessary.     I  am  theref< 
including  in  this  review  a  tentative  estimate  of 
billion  dollars  for  a  supplemental  appropriate . 
Its  enactment  will  not  have  a  significant  effect  I 
expenditures  until  the  fiscal  year  1950. 


1  Mr.  McKelway  is  editor  of  the  Washington  Star;  ]  • 
Rowo  is  an  attorney  and  member  of  the  Commission  i 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Governme  ; 
Mr.  Sheild  was  clerk  of  the  House  Appropriations  C<  • 
mittee,  1916-44. 

2  Excerpts  from  Statement  by  the  President  Review ' 
the  19J/9  Budget,  which  was  released  to  the  press  by 
White  House  on  Aug.  15,  1948. 
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fNETH  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION,  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

by  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan 


■n  discussed  the  action  by  the  80th  Con- 
id  session,  in  enacting  legislation  touching 

'ted  X  at  ions  and  related  activities,  in  the 
in  of  September  12, 19JfS.  In  this  issue  the 
-  concludes  his  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
session  and  presents  in  an  appendix  selected 
f  related  documents. 

IV.  THE  VANDENBERG  RESOLUTION 

liological  significance,  as  indicating  the 

ent  of  the  United  States  Senate  toward  the 

!  Nations,  was  the  passage  by  the  Senate  on 

1, 1948  (64  yeas  to  4  nays),  of  Senate  Res- 

'.   the   so-called   "Vandenberg   resolu- 

"This  resolution,"  in  the  words  of  Senator 

nberg,8*  "is  a  sound  answer  to  several  critical 

ties  in  respect  of  foreign  policy  which  Amer- 

fronts.    It  is  the  unanimous  answer  of  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee.85    It  is  an 

which,  after  many  weeks  of  earnest  con- 

>n.  has  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the 

department.     It  is  an  answer  which  offers 

pe  for  security  and  peace  for  us  and  others, 

b  the  United  Nations".    Senator  Vanden- 

it  on  to  analyze  fully  the  necessities  which 

)lution  is  undertaking  to  answer,  which  may 

marized  as : 

cessity  for  a  common  denominator  that 
)resent  the  varying  views  of  the  Senate  on 
actives  which  the  United  States  should  pur- 
'  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  an 
ation  admittedly  indispensable  to  collec- 
urity; 

cessity  for  practical  encouragement  of  the 
)f  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations ; 
cessity  for  renewing  United  States  dedi- 
o  peace  at  a  time  when  the  first  peacetime 
m  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
ssed;  and 

cessity  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
within  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  veto,  against  armed  aggression,  for  the 
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assertion  of  United  States  interest  in  regional  ar- 
rangements and  the  implementation  of  our  under- 
lying obligations  under  the  Charter. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is,  in  brief,  to  state 
the  sense  of  the  United  States  Senate  concerning 
the  desirable  and  feasible  objectives  which  the 
United  States  should  pursue  by  constitutional 
process  in  behalf  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  aggression,  all  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter.86 

V.  UNCOMPLETED  MEASURES87 

Several  legislative  proposals  affecting  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  did  not 
receive  final  congressional  approval.  Of  first  im- 
portance are  these : 

1.  S.  J.  Res.  221  (and  its  companion  measure, 
H.  J.  Res.  391) ,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "To  provide  a 
civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands".  These  resolutions  would  im- 
plement 88  the  trusteeship  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  which  the  President  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  approve  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.89 

2.  S.  1643,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  "To  prohibit 
and  punish  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  official 
seal,  emblem,  and  name  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
for  other  purposes",90  introduced  by  Senator  Van- 
denberg on  July  16,  1947,  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
measure  would  serve  to  implement  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  7,  1946.91 

3.  S.  J.  Res.  136,  authorizing  the  President  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  conven- 
tion on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  measure  passed  the  Senate  July  17, 
1947,  and  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  July  18,  1947.    There  it  was 
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placed,  during  the  Second  Session,  in  the  one- 
package  bill,  H.  R.  6802,  in  connection  with 
the  loan  agreement.  The  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  a  resolution  adopted  Febru- 
ary 13,  1946,  had  approved  the  convention  and 
proposed  it  for  accession  by  each  member  of 
the  United  Nations.92  The  convention  is  designed 
to  define  the  rights  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
lated personnel  in  the  territory  of  all  Member 
states  as  distinct  from  the  headquarters  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
(Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  text  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix)  which  is  con- 
cerned with  particular  problems  arising  out  of  the 
location  of  the  headquarters  in  this  country.  Sec- 
tion 26  of  the  headquarters  agreement  provides 
that  in  case  of  absolute  conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  headquarters  agreement  and  those 
of  the  convention,  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
shall  prevail. 

4.  Executive  GG,  protocol  relating  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion, transmitted  July  11,  1947,  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. The  protocol  deals  with  the  relationship 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  and  estab- 
lishes the  bases  upon  which  members  of  Icao  shall 
be  debarred  from,  and  may  be  readmitted  to,  mem- 
bership therein  (Franco  Spain  particularly  in- 
tended).93 

5.  S.  2518,  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945,  Public  Law  264, 79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  introduced  in  the  Senate  April  20,  1948, 
passed  the  Senate  April  26, 1948.  The  House  ver- 
sion, contained  in  its  one-package  bill,  incor- 
porated substantially  the  provisions  of  S.  2518. 

6.  S.  2474,  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  serv- 
ices and  the  temporary  detail  of  United  States 
Government  employees  to  public  international 
organizations.  The  United  States  has  received 
numerous  requests  for  detail  of  personnel  possess- 
ing special  professional  or  technical  skill  to  inter- 
national organizations  in  which  it  participates, 
particularly  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  comply  with  these  requests  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  provided  the  Government  agency 
and  United  States  employee  involved  consent. 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  April  8, 
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1948,  by  Senator  Vandenberg  and  referred  » 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  <» 
House  side,  provision  for  this  legislation  w:l 
tained  in  the  one-package  bill,  H.  R.  680i* 

In  addition,  a  number  of  Iu>  conventions! 
the  convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mil 
Consultative  Organization  were  submitted! 
Senate,  the  latter  on  June  18,  1948. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

An  analysis  of  the  record  and  debate  I 
Eightieth  Congress  on  legislative  propo:J^ 
strengthen  United  States  participation  J 
United  Nations  and  its  allied  activities  she! 
following  significant  trends  in  the  thinkiil 
action  of  the  Congress : 

1.  The  requirement,  particularly  on  the  ]l 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  1 
and  figures".  As  the  House  Foreign  Affair  J 
mittee  stated,  "It  is  not  enough  that  aspirat! 
worthy;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  coil 
practicable".96  During  the  Eightieth  Ccj 
this  committee  in  its  hearings  seldom  failed  •  i 
in  essence,  "How  much  will  this  cost  the  An  a 
people?"  or  "How  much  do  we  contribute 
organization?"  or  "Just  how  does  our  paid 
tion  in  this  organization  affect  the  An  a 
people?" 

2.  The  increasing  awareness  by  the  memi 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  t  ■ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  shapirl 
eign  affairs,  as  expressed  in  the  statement  "t  J 
responsibility  for  the  purse  as  it  relates  to  m 
policy  cannot  be  separated  from  the  root  ail 
stance  of  foreign  policy"  and  that  "The  na« 
the  world  commitments  and  the  world  aspi! 
undertaken  by  this  Nation  cannot  be  conilj 
in  a  compartment  separate  from  the  concref* 
necessary  to  fulfill  those  commitments  M 
realize  those  aspirations."  97 

3.  A  desire  to  strengthen  the  United  Ilk 
and  to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  fulfilling! 
sponsibilities.98 

4.  The  increasing  national  security  con! 
ness,  in  view  of  world  conditions,  and,  basec! 
on,  the  attempt  to  balance  the  national  il 
against  the  international  interest. 

5.  A  growing  awareness  of  the  necessil 
United  States  leadership  in  foreign  affairs.! 
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FOOTNOTES 


;m<j.  Rec.  June  11,  1948,  p.  8026. 

\id.,  p.  7971.     See  pp.  7970-87  and  79S8-8026  for  full 
„  prior  to  passage  of  the  resolution. 
I  Rept.  1361,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    The  resolution  had 
1,-eferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
us on  May  19,  1948. 

1  id.,  p.  1.  Text  of  resolution  will  be  found  in  appen- 
;  o  this  article.  See  Cong.  Rec,  May  27,  1948, 
J527-28.  S.  Res.  239  is  also  concerned  with  re- 
rg  the  veto  in  questions  involving  the  pacific  settle- 
H)f  disputes  and  situations,  and  the  admission  of  new 
i  lembers. 

■re  4,  Bulletin  of  Sept.  12,  1948,  p.  321.  ' 
ut  12  of  the  agreement  provides  that  "The  admin- 
■g  authority  shall  enact  such  legislation  as  may  be 
■ary  to  place  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  in 
Bin  the  trust  territory".  This  constitutes  an  inter- 
Ital  commitment  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Wenient  by  legislation  the  provisions  of  the  trustee- 
wgreement.     See  S.  Rept.  471,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 

Iblic  Law  204,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  text  of  which 
ll?  found  in  appendix.  For  discussion  thereon,  see 
In  Z.  Kaplan,  Eightieth  Congress,  First  Session,  and 
mited  Nations  (Department  of  State  publication 
llpp.  16-18. 
ie  House    companion    measure,    H.R.    4186,    intro- 


duced by  Rep.  Javits,  passed  the  House  on  July  25,  1947. 
Author's  discussion  of  this  measure  will  be  found  in 
Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

■  Ibid.,  note  32.  As  of  this  writing,  16  members  of  the 
U.N.  have  notified  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  that 
they  have  taken  the  necessary  implementing  action  or  that 
existing  laws  provide  sufficient  protection ;  13  Members 
have  indicated  they  were  taking  action ;  4  have  stated 
that  the  matter  was  being  referred  to  their  governments 
for  attention.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral on  the  Work  of  the  Organization,  1  July  1947-30  June 
1948,  U.N.  doc.  A/565,  1948,  p.  113. 

82  U.N.  doc.  A/64/Add.l,  Jan.  31,  1947,  pp.  186-87.  See 
also  H.  Rept.  2291,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  13-21. 

03  See  note  63,  Bulletin  of  Sept.  12, 1948,  p.  323. 

04  See  H.  Rept.  2291,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  12-13. 

96  The  Ilo  final  articles  revision  convention,  1946  (no. 
80),  was  submitted  June  24,  1947,  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Ratifi- 
cation was  advised  on  April  14,  1948,  and  the  President 
ratified  this  convention  May  21,  1948.  Text  in  Exec.  BBS, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1947),  pp.  4-7. 

96  H.  Rept.  2291,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  3. 

87  laid. 

88  See,  in  general,  Hearings  Before  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  Structure  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


APPENDIX:   SELECTED   TEXTS 


I.  Responsibilities  of  the  Host 


Concurrent  Resolution  75,  79th  Congress, 

Sision  ' 

Ilved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 
ing),  That  the  United  Nations  be,  and  hereby  are, 
to  locate  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion the  United  States  of  America. 
»d  December  11,  1945. 

Law  291,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session 

To  extend  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
international  organizations  and  to  the  officers  and  em- 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
1  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
ed, 

TITLE  I 

on  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
I  itional  organization"  means  a  public  international 
lution  in  which  the  United  States  participates  pur- 
t )  any  treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of 
is  authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an 
Ration  for  such  participation,  and  which  shall  have 

signated  by   the   President   through   appropriate 
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Executive  order  as  being  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  herein  provided.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  authorized,  in  the  light  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  any  such  international  organization,  by  appro- 
priate Executive  order  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  any 
such  organization  or  its  officers  or  employees  any  of  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  provided  for  in 
this  title  (including  the  amendments  made  by  this  title) 
or  to  condition  or  limit  the  enjoyment  by  any  such  organ- 
ization or  its  officers  or  employees  of  any  such  privilege, 
exemption,  or  immunity.  The  President  shall  be  author- 
ized, if  in  his  judgment  such  action  should  be  justified  by 
reason  of  the  abuse  by  an  international  organization  or  its 
officers  and  employees  of  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  herein  provided  or  for  any  other  reason,  at 
any  time  to  revoke  the  designation  «f  any  international 
organization  under  this  section,  whereupon  the  interna- 
tional organization  in  question  shall  cease  to  be  classed 
as  an  international  organization  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  2.  International  organizations  shall  enjoy  the 
status,  immunities,  exemptions,  and  privileges  set  forth 
in  this  section,  as  follows : 


1 59  Stat.  848. 
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(a)  International  organizations  shall,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  instrument  creating  them,  possess  the 
capacity — 

(i)   to  contract; 

(ii)   to    acquire   and    dispose   of   real    and   personal 

property ; 
(iii)  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 

(b)  International  organizations,  their  property  and 
their  assets,  wherever  located,  and  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  suit  and  every  form 
of  judicial  process  as  is  enjoyed  by  foreign  governments, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  organizations  may  expressly 
waive  their  immunity  for  the  purpose  of  any  proceedings 
or  by  the  terms  of  any  contract. 

(c)  Property  and  assets  of  international  organizations, 
wherever  located  and  by  whomsoever  held,  shall  be  im- 
mune from  search,  unless  such  immunity  be  expressly 
waived,  and  from  confiscation.  The  archives  of  inter- 
national organizations  shall  be  inviolable. 

(d)  Insofar  as  concerns  customs  duties  and  internal- 
revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  importation, 
and  the  procedures  in  connection  therewith ;  the  registra- 
tion of  foreign  agents ;  and  the  treatment  of  oflScial  com- 
munications, the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
to  which  international  organizations  shall  be  entitled  shall 
be  those  accorded  under  similar  circumstances  to  foreign 
governments. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  baggage  and  effects  of  alien  officers 
and  employees  of  international  organizations,  or  of  aliens 
designated  by  foreign  governments  to  serve  as  their  rep- 
resentatives in  or  to  such  organizations,  or  of  the  families, 
suites,  and  servants  of  such  officers,  employees,  or  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  admitted  (when  imported  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arrival  of  the  owner)  free  of  customs  duties 
and  free  of  internal-revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  or  by 
reason  of  importation. 

Sec.  4.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  hereby  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1943,  section  116  (c),  relating  to  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  income  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(c)  Income  of  Fokeign  Governments  and  of  Inter- 
national Organizations. — The  income  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  international  organizations  received  from  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
domestic  securities,  owned  by  such  foreign  governments 
or  by  international  organizations,  or  from  interest  on 
deposits  in  banks  in  the  United  States  of  moneys  belonging 
to  such  foreign  governments  or  international  organiza- 
tions, or  from  any  other  source  within  the  United  States." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1943,  section  116  (h)  (1),  relating  to 
the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  amounts  paid  em- 
ployees of  foreign  governments,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"(1)     Rt.XE    FOB    EXCLUSION. — W;j ;.'<•!-,    f<-<-8,    Or 

any  employee  of  a  foreign  government  or  of  an 
tional  organization  or  of  the  Commonwealth  of  th 
pines  (including  a  consular  or  oth<;r  officer,  or  a 
matic  representative),  received  as  compensation 
services  to  such  government,  international  ori 
or  such  Commonwealth — 

"(A)  If  such  employee  is  not  a  citizen  of  th 
States,  or  is  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealt 
Philippines  (whether  or  not  a  citizen  of  th< 
States)  ;  and 

"(B)   If,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a 
government  or  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
pines,  the  services  are  of  a  character  similar 
performed  by  employees  of  the  Governmen 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the  C 
wealth  of  the  Philippines,  as  the  case  may  | 

"(C)  If,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  of  a  ■ 
government  or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phi:| 
the  foreign  government  or  the  Commonwealtll 
an  equivalent  exemption  to  employees  of  the  I 
ment  of  the  United  States  performing  similar  I 
in  such  foreign  country  or  such  Commonwei 
the  case  may  be." 

(c)  Effective  January  1, 1946,  section  1426  (b),  I 
the  term  "employment"  for  the  purposes  of  the  I 
Insurance  Contributions  Act,  is  amended  (1)  by  I 
out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14),1 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (: 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  woi 
and   (3)   by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  subsect 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(16)   Service  performed  in  the  employ  of  an  : 
tional  organization." 

(d)  Effective  January  1, 1946,  section  1607  (c),  ■ 
the  term  "employment"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  is  amended  (1)  by  strifc 
the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14),  (2)  £ 
ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (15)  I 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  woi  j 
and   (3)   by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  subsect| 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(16)   Service  performed  in  the  employ  of  an  i 
tional  organization." 

(e)  Section  1621  (a)    (5),  relating  to  the  defin 
"wages"  for  the  purpose  of  collection  of  income 
the  source,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  wor 
eign     government"     the     words     "or     an     inten. 
organization". 

(f)  Section  3466  (a),  relating  to  exemption  frc 
munications  taxes  is  amended  by  inserting  immn 
after  the  words  "the  District  of  Columbia"  a  con 
the  words  "or  an  international  organization". 

(g)  Section  3469  (f)  (1),  relating  to  exempticl 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons,  is  amendecll 
serting  immediately  after  the  words  "the  Districli 
lumbia"  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  an  inten  ll 
organization". 
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)  Section  3475  (b)    (1),  relating  to  exemption  from 
on  transportation  of  property,  is  amended  by  in- 
immediately  after  the  words  "the  District  of  Co- 
"  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  an  international 

tion". 

Section  3797  (a),  relating  to  definitions,  is  amended 
riding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

'48)  International  organization. — The  term  'inter- 
jmal  organization'  means  a  public  international  or- 
Jsation  entitled  to  enjoy  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
(unities  as  an  international  organization  under  the 
•national  Organizations  Immunities  Act." 

c.  5.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1946,  section  209  (b) 
e  Social  Security  Act,  defining  the  term  "employment" 
he  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Act,  is  amended  (1)  by 
ing  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  paragraph  (14), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
.  "or",  and  (3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
the  following  new  paragraph  : 

16)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of  an  interna- 
Jj  organization  entitled  to  enjoy  privileges,  exemp- 
(,  and  immunities  as  an  international  organization 
Jr  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act." 

)  No  tax  shall  be  collected  under  title  VIII  or  IX 
e  Social  Security  Act  or  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
ributions  Act  or  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act, 
respect  to  services  rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1946, 
h  are  described  in  paragraph  (16)  of  sections  1426 
and  1607  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
lided,  and  any  such  tax  heretofore  collected  (including 
jlty  and  interest  with  respect  thereto,  if  any)  shall  be 
hded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ji  the  case  of  erroneous  or  illegal  collection  of  the  tax. 
iterest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the  amount  of  any 

refund.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  title  II 
e  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  services  rendered 

to  January  1, 1946,  which  are  described  in  paragraph 
of  section  209  (b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
:.  6.  International  organizations  shall  be  exempt  from 
roperty  taxes  imposed  by,  or  under  the  authority  of, 
\ct  of  Congress,  including  such  Acts  as  are  applica- 
plely  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories. 
p.  7.  (a)  Persons  designated  by  foreign  governments 
|rve  as  their  representatives  in  or  to  international 
pizations  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  such  or- 

tions,  and  members  of  the  immediate  families  of 
representatives,  officers,  and  employees  residing  with 

other  than  nationals  of  the  United  States,  shall, 

r  as  concerns  laws  regulating  entry  into  and  de- 
from  the  United  States,  alien  registration  and 

irinting,  and  the  registration  of  foreign  agents,  be 
ed  to  the  same  privileges,  exemptions,  and  iminuni- 
s  are  accorded  under  similar  circumstances  to  officers 
Employees,  respectively,  of  foreign  governments,  and 

|>ers  of  their  families, 
i  Representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  or  to 
lational  organizations  and  officers  and  employees  of 
|  organizations  shall  be  immune  from  suit  and  legal 
ss  relating  to  acts  performed  by  them  in  their  official 
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capacity  and  falling  within  their  functions  as  such  rep- 
resentatives, officers,  or  employees  except  insofar  as  such 
immunity  may  be  waived  by  the  foreign  government  or 
international  organization  concerned. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  approved  May  26, 
1924,  as  amended  (U.  S.  O,  title  8,  sec.  203),  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  "and 
(7)  a  representative  of  a  foreign  government  in  or  to  an 
international  organization  entitled  to  enjoy  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  as  an  international  organiza- 
tion under  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act,  or  an  alien  officer  or  employee  of  such  an  international 
organization,  and  the  family,  attendants,  servants,  and 
employees  of  such  a  representative,  officer,  or  employee". 

(d)  Section  15  of  the  Immigration  Act  approved  May 
26, 1924,  as  amended  (U.  S.  O,  title  8,  sec.  215),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  15.  The  admission  to  the  United  States  of  an  alien 
excepted  from  the  class  of  immigrants  by  clause  (1),  (2), 

(3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of  section  3,  or  declared  to  be 
a  nonquota  immigrant  by  subdivision  (e)  of  section  4, 
shall  be  for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  by  regulations  prescribed  (including,  when  deemed 
necessary  for  the  classes  mentioned  in  clause   (2),   (3), 

(4),  or  (6)  of  section  3  and  subdivision  (e)  of  section  4, 
the  giving  of  bond  with  sufficient  surety,  in  such  sum  and 
containing  such  conditions  as  may  be  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed) to  insure  that,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  or 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  status  under  which  admitted, 
he  will  depart  from  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  alien  who  has  been,  or  who  may  hereafter  be,  admitted 
into  the  United  States  under  clause  (1)  or  (7)  of  section 
3,  as  an  official  of  a  foreign  government,  or  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  such  official,  or  as  a  representative  of  a 
foreign  government  in  or  to  an  international  organization 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  international  organization, 
or  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  such  representative, 
officer,  or  employee,  shall  be  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  title  unless  he  (1)  shall  have  been  duly  notified 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  representa- 
tive, officer,  or  employee;  or  (2)  shall  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  prior  to  formal  notification 
and  acceptance,  as  a  prospective  representative,  officer,  or 
employee;  or  (3)  is  a  member  of  the  family  or  suite,  or 
servant,  of  one  of  the  foregoing  accepted  or  designated 
representatives,  officers,  or  employees. 

(b)  Should  the  Secretary  of  State  determine  that  the 
continued  presence  in  the  United  States  of  any  person 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  title  is  not  desirable,  he  shall 
so  inform  the  foreign  government  or  international  organ- 
ization concerned,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  such 
person  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  depart  from  the 
United  States,  he  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits. 

(c)  No  person  shall,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  be  considered  as  receiving  diplomatic  status  or  as 
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receiving  any  of  the  privileges  Incident  thereto  other  than 
euch  as  are  specifically  set  forth  herein. 

Sec.  9.  The  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  of 
international  organizations  and  of  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  members  of  their  families,  suites,  and  serv- 
ants, provided  for  in  this  title,  shall  be  granted  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  similar  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  granted  to  a  foreign  government,  its 
officers,  or  employees,  may  be  conditioned  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  reciprocity  by  that  foreign  government :  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as 
precluding  the  Secretary  of  State  from  withdrawing  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  herein  provided 
from  persons  who  are  nationals  of  any  foreign  country  on 
the  ground  that  such  country  is  failing  to  accord  corre- 
sponding privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act". 


Executive  Order  9698 2 

Designating  Public  International  Organizations  En- 
titled To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 
of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 
proved December  29,  1945  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Con- 
gress), and  having  found  that  the  United  States  partici- 
pates in  the  following-named  international  organizations 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an 
appropriation  therefor,  I  hereby  designate  such  organiza- 
tions as  public  international  organizations  entitled  to  en- 
joy the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred 
by  the  said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act : 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  International  Labor  Organization. 

The  Pan  American  Union. 

The  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. 

With  respect  to  the  designation  of  such  other  inter- 
national organizations  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the  said  Act, 
the  Department  of  State  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
agency  to  receive  applications  for  the  granting  of  such 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  require  such  information  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  from  the  international  organizations  making 
such  applications,  and  shall  submit  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  to  whether  the  applicant  organizations 
should  be  designated  as  public  international  organizations 


2 11  Fed.  Reg.  1809. 
8 11  Fed.  Reg.  7713. 
*  12  Fed.  Reg.  551. 


entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
nities  conferred  by  the  said  A<t. 

Harry  S. 

The  White  House, 
February  19,  19/f6. 

Executive  Order  9751 3 

Designating  Public  International  Organizatioj 
titled  To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemption 

Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  sectli 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap 
December  29,  1945  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Congre 
having  found  that  the  United  States  participates 
following-named  international  organizations  purst 
a  treaty  or  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Cc 
authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an  approp 
therefor,  I  hereby  designate  such  organizations  as 
international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  th< 
ileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  bv  til 
Act: 

Inter-American  Coffee  Board 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Science:! 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  D| 
ment 

International  Monetary  Fund 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organizatioi 
of  those  named  in  Executive  Order  No.  9698  of  Fe) 
19,  1946,  as  public  international  organizations  wittl 
meaning  of  the  said  International  Organizations 
nities  Act   is   not   intended   to  abridge   in   any  il 
privileges  and  immunities  which  such  organization! 
acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressioil 
tion ;  provided,  that  with  respect  to  the  Internationa  I 
for  Reconstruction   and  Development,   such   desigl 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  applicl 
of  the  provisions  of  section  3,  Article  VII,  of  the  Af| 
of  Agreement  of  the  Bank  as  adopted  by  the  Col 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Bretton-Woods  Agred 
Act  of  July  31,  1945  (Public  Law  171,  79th  Congn 

Harry  S.  Tbu 

The  White  House, 
July  11, 1946. 

Executive  Order  9823 4 

Designating      Public      International      Organize  o 
Entitled  To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemf 
and  Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  sectio 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap] 
December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  foun  j 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  following-nam 
ternational  organizations  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or  un 
authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  p 
pation  or  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  I  hereby 


i)  I 
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^heni  as  public  international  organizations  entitled  to 
>  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred 
l>said  Art  : 

^governmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
jonational    Wheat    Advisory    Committee    (Interna- 
:  Wheat  Council). 

i  designation  of  the  above  organizations  as  public 
Rational  organizations  within  the  meaning  of  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  not 
Sled  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges  and  immuni- 
hich  such  organizations  may  have  acquired  or  may 
■e  by  treaty  or  Congressional  action. 
!  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  No.  9698  of 
ary  19,  1946,  and  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946. 

Haeet  S.  Truman 
:  White  House, 
muary  24,  1947. 

Executive  Order  9863  5 

watixg  Public  International  Organizations 
ttled  To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions, 
i  Immunities 

virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 
Is  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 
ii  December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having 
Ithat  the  United  States  participates  in  the  following- 
It  international  organizations  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
iler  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
jarticipation  or  making  an  appropriation  therefor, 
by  designate  such  organizations  as  public  interna- 
organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges, 
>tions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the  said  Act : 

'nited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 

ization 

Qternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

oternational  Telecommunication  Union 

designation  of  the  above-named  organizations  as 
international  organizations  within  the  meaning 
said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges  and 

"ties  which  such  organizations  may  have  acquired 

7  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional  action. 

)  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  No.  9698  of 

ary  19,  1946,  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946,  and  No. 

f  January  24,  1947. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

i  White  House, 

■ay  SI,  1947. 

Executive  Order  9887 6 

latino  Public  International  Organizations  En- 
o»  To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
unities 

virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 

International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 

I  December  29, 1945  (59  Stat.  669) ,  and  having  found 


that  the  United  States  participates  in  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission for  the  International  Refugee  Organization  under 
the  authority  of  section  5  of  Public  Law  146,  80th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  and  that  section  1  of  that  Act  authorizes  me 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  which  membership  I  have 
duly  accepted,  I  hereby  designate  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission for  the  International  Refugee  Organization  and 
its  successor,  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  as 
public  international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the 
said  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organizations  as 
public  international  organizations  within  the  meaning  of 
the  said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  is 
not  intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  such  organizations  may  have  acquired  or 
may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional  action. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  immediately  as  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  and  shall  become  effective  as  to  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  on  the  date  that  organiza- 
tion comes  into  existence  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
its  Constitution. 

This  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  No.  9698  of 
February  19,  1946,  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946,  No.  9823  of 
January  24,  1947,  and  No.  9863  of  May  31,  1947. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
August  22,  1947. 

Executive  Order  9911 7 

Designating  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee as  a  Public  International  Organization  En- 
titled To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions,  and 
Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  approved 
December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  found  that 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  participation,  I  hereby  designate  such 
organization  as  a  public  international  organization  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 
conferred  by  the  said  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organization  as  a 
public  international  organization  within  the  meaning  of 
the  said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  is 
not  intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  such  organization  may  have  acquired  or 
may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional  action. 


■vsM 


6 12  Fed.  Reg.  3559. 
"12  Fed.  Reg.,  5723. 
1 12  Fed.  Reg.  8719. 
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This  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  No.  9698  of 
February  19,  1946,  No.  9751  of  July  11,  1946,  No.  9823  of 
January  24, 1947,  No.  9863  of  May  31,  1947,  and  No.  9887  of 
August  22,  1947. 

Haeet  S.  Teuman 
The  White  House, 
December  19,  191,7. 

Executive  Order  9972 8 

Designating   the   International  Joint   Commission 

United  States  and  Canada  as  a  Public  International 
Organization  Entitled  to  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges, 
Exemptions,  and  Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1  of 
the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  approved 
December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having  found  that 
the  United  States  participates  in  the  International  Joint 
Commission— United  States  and  Canada,  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, January  11,  1909  (36  Stat.  2448),  I  hereby  desig- 
nate such  organization  as  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities conferred  by  the  said  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organization  as  a 
public  international  organization  within  the  meaning  of 
the  said  International  Organization  Immunities  Act  is  not 
intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  which  such  organization  may  have 
acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional  action. 
This  order  supplements  Executive  Orders  No.  9698  of 
February  19,  1946,  No.  9751  of  July  11  1946,  No.  9823  of 
January  24,  1947,  No.  9863  of  May  31,  1947,  No.  9887  of 
August  22,  1947,  and  No.  9911  of  December  19,  1947. 

Haeet  S.  Teuman 
The  White  House, 
June  25, 1948 

Public  Law  7,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Granting,  in  the  ease  of  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  deductions  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  section  23  (o)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  so-called  "charitable  contribution"  deduction) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  thereof,  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  the  word  "or",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (5)  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  United  Nations,  but  only  if  such  contributions 
or  gifts  (A)  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  site  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  its  headquarters,  and 
(B)  are  made  after  December  1,  1946,  and  before  Decem- 
ber 2,  1947;". 


tec.  2.  Section  23  (q)  of  such  code  (relating  I 
called  "charitable  contribution"  deduction)   iuL 

by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  v  n 
and  by  adding  after  paragraph   (3)  a  new  par 
read  as  follows : 

"(4)   the  United  Nations,  but  only  if  such  con  I 
or  gifts  (A)  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  tbe  :> 
of  a  site  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  its  headqua: 
(B)  are  made  after  December  1,  1946,  and  befoi  I 
ber  2,  1947;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1004  (a)  (2)  of  such  code  <r<v 
deductions  for  purposes  of  gift  tax)  is  amended  b;  A 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E)  1 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  add  e 
subparagraph  (E)  a  new  subparagraph  to  read  as  I 

"(F)   the  United  Nations,  but  only  if  such  gift  ( 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  a  si 
city  of  New  York  for  its  headquarters,  and  (ii)  ; 
after  December  1,  1946,  and  before  December  2, 

Sec.  4.  Section  1004  (b)  of  such  code  (relatii 
ductions  for  purposes  of  gift  tax)  is  amended  by  3 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  and 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after  pi 
(6)  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 


8 13  Fed.  Reg.  3573.  The  Caribbean  Commission  is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Department  of  State  for  desig- 
nation in  a  subsequent  Executive  Order. 
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"(7)  the  United  Nations,  %ut  only  if  such  gifts 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sii 
city  of  New  York  for  its  headquarters,  and  (B)  a 
after  December  1,  1946,  and  before  December  2,  ] 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  812  (d) 
first  sentence  of  section  861  (a)  (3)  of  such  code  ( 
to  transfers  for  public,  etc.,  uses)  are  hereby  ame 
inserting  after   the   words   "to   influence   legisla 
comma  and  the  words :  "or  to  or  for  the  use  of  th< 
Nations,  but  only  if  such  requests,  legacies,  de-* 
transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  af 
used  exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  in  X 
of  New  York  for  its  headquarters  and  the  deatlj 
decedent  occurred  after  December  1,   1946,   andf 
December  2,  1947". 

Approved  February  26,  1947. 
Public  Law  354,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session 

An  Act  To  authorize  the  Treasury  Department  and  th<_ 
States  Government  Printing  Office  to  furnish,  or  tofl 
and  furnish,  administrative  materials,  supplies,  an 
ment  to  public  international  organizations  on  a  reim 
basis. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  iJeprl 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Cm 
assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1 3 
tional  Organizations  Procurement  Act  of  1947". 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "international  organization"  meal 
public  international  organization  having  its  headq  rl 
in  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  enjoy,  in  wll| 
in  part,  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immuniti 
thorized  by  and  in  accordance  with  the  Intern  io 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (59  Stat.  669). 

Department  of  State  8u«( 


: 


'  The  term  "administrative  supplies"  means  mate- 
Jmpplies,  and  equipment  used  in  housekeeping,  main- 
m  and  office  operations. 

8.  Until  July  1,  194S,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
lited  States  Government  Printing  Office  may  upon 
rimest  of  any  international  organization  and  upon 
'dement  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof  by 
rtement  of  funds  or  by  reimbursement,  or  by  both, 
■i,  or  procure  and  furnish,   to  such   international 
zation  administrative  supplies:  Provided,  That  to 
,  tent   found  by   the  Treasury   Department   or   the 
(l  States  Government  Printing  Office,   respectively, 
lecessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  protect  the 
,  rts   of   the   United    States   Government   in   having 
to  sufficient  supplies  for  its  own  needs,  such  inter- 
al   organization  shall  be  required  to  indicate  its 
:  and  the  intended  use  of  such  administrative  supplies 
i  they  shall  be  furnished,  or  procured  and  furnished, 
rih    international    organization:    Provided    further, 
;frhen  reimbursement  is  made,  it  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  in 
ing  the  obligation,  or  to  the  appropriate  appropria- 
ted, or  account  which  is  current  at  the  time  of 
1  eimbursement. 
'  roved  August  4,  1947. 

d  Law  357,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session 

(eeolution  Authorizing  the  President  to  bring  into  effect 
Igreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
ons  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  permanent  head- 
ters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States  and 
orizing  the  taking  of  measures  necessary  to  facilitate 
lliance  with  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  and  for 
r  purposes. 

as  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  signed  on 
llf  of  the  United  States  on  June  26,  1945,  and  was 
Bed  on  August  8, 1945,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
:es,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
and  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  said  Char- 
was  deposited  on  August  8,  1945 ;  and 
as  the  said  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came  into 
e  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  October  24, 
»;  and 

as  article  104  of  the  Charter  provides  that  "The 
anization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  of  its 
obers  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
•dse  of  its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  pur- 
s'' ;  and 
as  article  105  of  the  Charter  provides  that : 

I  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of 
l  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and  immunities  as 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes. 
I.  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
ions  and  officials  of  the  Organization  shall  similarly 
iy  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  are  necessary 
(the  independent  exercise  of  their  functions  in  con- 
lion  with  the  Organization. 
|5.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  recommenda- 

Is  with  a  view  to  determining  the  details  of  the  appli- 
on  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article  or  may  pro- 
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pose  conventions  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
for  this  purpose." ;  and 

Whereas  article  28  and  other  articles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
seat  for  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Organiza- 
tion ;  and 

Whereas  the  interim  arrangements  concluded  on  June  26, 

1945,  by  the  governments  represented  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  in- 
structed the  Preparatory  Commission  established  in 
pursuance  of  the  arrangements  to  "make  studies  and 
prepare  recommendations  concerning  the  location  of 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Organization" ;  and 

Whereas  during  the  labors  of  the  said  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  75,  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives December  10,  1945,  and  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  December  11,  1945,  invited  the  United 
Nations  "to  locate  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation within  the  United  States" ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  1946,  re- 
solved, "that  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  established  in  New  York  City  in  the 
area  bounded  by  First  Avenue,  East  Forty-eighth  Street, 
the  East  River,  and  East  Forty-second  Street"  ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  resolved  on  December  14, 

1946,  "That  the  Secretary-General  be  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  with  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  an  agreement  concern- 
ing the  arrangements  required  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  city  of  New  York"  and  to  be  guided  in 
these  negotiations  by  the  provisions  of  a  preliminary 
draft  agreement  which  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  resolved  on  December  14, 
1946,  that  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agree- 
ment referred  to  above  "the  Secretary-General  be  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  and  conclude  arrangements  with 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  determine  on  a  provisional  basis  the  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  facilities  needed  in  connection 
with  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations." ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York,  signed  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York,  on  June  26,  1947,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  an  agreement  with  the  United  Nations  regarding 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  which  agree- 
ment is  incorporated  herein;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  agreement  provides  that  it  shall  be 
brought  into  effect  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  bring  into 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  agreement  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Nations  regarding  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
signed  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  on  June  20,  1947  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "agreement"),  with  such  changes 
therein  not  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  thereof  and  not 
imposing  any  additional  obligations  on  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate, 
and  at  his  discretion,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  authorities,  to  enter  into  such  sup- 
plemental agreements  with  the  United  Nations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  said  agreement: 
Provided,  That  any  supplemental  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  agreement  incorporated  herein 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  The 
agreement  follows: 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  REGARD- 
ING THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Desiring  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  14  December  1946  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  in  The  City  of  New  York  and  to  regulate 
questions  arising  as  a  result  thereof ; 

Have  appointed  as  their  representatives  for  this 
purpose : 

The  United  Nations : 
Tetgve  Lie, 

Secretary-General, 
and 

The  United  States  of  America : 
George  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Who  have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I — Definitions 


In  this  agreement : 


SECTION    1 


(a)  The  expression  "headquarters  district"  means  (1) 
the  area  defined  as  such  in  Annex  1,  (2)  any  other  lands 
or  buildings  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  included 
therein  by  supplemental  agreement  with  the  appropriate 
American  authorities ; 

(b)  the  expression  "appropriate  American  authorities" 
means  such  federal,  state,  or  local  authorities  in  the 
United  States  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  context  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  state  and 
local  government  involved; 

(c)  the  expression  "General  Convention"  means  the 
Convention  on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United 
Nations  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  13  February  1946,  as  acceded  to  by  the  United 
States ; 

(d)  the  expression  "United  Nations"  means  the  inter- 
national organization  established  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Charter" ; 
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(e)  the  expression  "Secretary-General"  meJ 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  II — The  Headquarters  District 
SECTION   2 

The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  the  he* 

ters  district. 

SECTION  3 
The  appropriate  American  authorities  shall  tatafl 
ever  action  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  theJ 
Nations  shall  not  be  dispossessed  of  its  property  ^ 
headquarters  district,  except  as  provided  in  SecM 
in  the  event  that  the  United  Nations  ceases  tol 
same;  provided  that  the  United  Nations  shall  rei* 
the  appropriate  American  authorities  for  any  cm 
curred,  after  consultation  with  the  United  Natil 
liquidating  by  eminent  domain  proceedings  or  otll 
any  adverse  claims. 

SECTION  4 

(a)  The  United  Nations  may  establish  and  opete 
the  headquarters  district : 

(1)  its  own  short-wave  sending  and  receiving* 
broadcasting  facilities  (including  emergency  link ^1 
ment)  which  may  be  used  on  the  same  frequencies  (■ 
the  tolerances  prescribed  for  the  broadcasting  sera 
applicable  United  States  regulations)  for  radiotel(« 
radioteletype,  radiotelephone,  radiotelephoto,  and  :  oil 
services ; 

(2)  one  point-to-point  circuit  between  the  headqfte 
district  and  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  in  ( I 
(using  single  sideband  equipment)  to  be  used  excli* 
for  the  exchange  of  broadcasting  programs  and  int«  -fiE 
communications ; 

(3)  low  power  micro-wave,  low  or  medium  frees* 
facilities  for  communication  within  headquarters  i0 
ings  only,  or  such  other  buildings  as  may  temporal  I 
used  by  the  United  Nations ; 

(4)  facilities  for  point-to-point  communication  1 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  ape 
mitted  under  applicable  rules  and  regulations  for  anw 
operation  in  the  United  States,  except  that  such  ruhai 
regulations  shall  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  incons* 
with  the  inviolability  of  the  headquarters  district  pn  * 
by  Section  9  (a)  ; 

(5)  such  other  radio  facilities  as  may  be  specif  b 
supplemental  agreement  between  the  United  Nation  in 
the  appropriate  American  authorities. 

(b)  The  United  Nations  shall  make  arrangemen  ft 
the  operation  of  the  services  referred  to  in  this  s<  ioi 
with  the  International  Telecommunication  UnioDtb 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  It* 
States  and  the  appropriate  agencies  of  other  afl  te 
governments  with  regard  to  all  frequencies  and  site: 
matters. 

(c)  The  facilities  provided  for  in  this  section  mi  t< 
the  extent  necessary  for  efficient  operation,  be  establ  iec 
and  operated  outside  the  headquarters  district.  > 
appropriate  American  authorities  will,  on  request  otto 
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>d  Nations,  make  arrangements,  on  such  terms  and 
ih  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  supplemental 
■merit,  for  the  acquisition  or  use  by  the  United  Na- 
of  appropriate  premises  for  such  purposes  and  the 
3ion  of  such  premises  in  the  headquarters  district. 

SECTION  5 

the  event  that  the  United  Nations  should  find  it  nec- 
y  and  desirable  to  establish  and  operate  an  aero- 
e,  the  conditions  for  the  location,  use  and  operation 
ich  an  aerodrome  and  the  conditions  under  which 
shall  be  entry  into  and  exit  therefrom  shall  be  the 
ct  of  a  supplemental  agreement. 

SECTION  6 

the  event  that  the  United  Nations  should  propose 
ganize  its  own  postal  service,  the  conditions  under 
j  such  service  shall  be  set  up  shall  be  the  subject  of 
iplemental  agreement. 

U.cle  III — Laic  and  Authority  in  the  Headquarters 
District 

SECTION  7 

I  The  headquarters  district  shall  be  under  the  con- 
md  authority  of  the  United  Nations  as  provided  in 
igreement. 

i  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agreement  or 
e  General  Convention,  the  federal,  state  and  local 
»f  the  United  States  shall  apply  within  the  head- 
ers district. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agreement  or 
e  General  Convention,  the  federal,  state  and  local 
s  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
done  and  transactions  taking  place  in  the  head- 
ers district  as  provided  in  applicable  federal,  state 
ocal  laws. 

I  The  federal,  state  and  local  courts  of  the  United 
s,  when  dealing  with  cases  arising  out  of  or  relating 
:ts  done  or  transactions  taking  place  in  the  head- 
ers district,  shall  take  into  account  the  regulations 
ed  by  the  United  Nations  under  Section  8. 

SECTION  8 
e  United  Nations  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
ations,  operative  within  the  headquarters  district,  for 
inrpose  of  establishing  therein  conditions  in  all  re- 
s  necessary  for  the  full  execution  of  its  functions. 
K3eral,  state  or  local  law  or  regulation  of  the  United 
s  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  regulation  of  the 
Mi  Nations  authorized  by  this  section  shall,  to  the 
it  of  such  inconsistency,  be  applicable  within  the 
quarters  district.  Any  dispute,  between  the  United 
his  and  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  a  regulation 
e  United  Nations  is  authorized  by  this  section  or  as 
tiether  a  federal,  state  or  local  law  or  regulation  is 
isistent  with  any  regulation  of  the  United  Nations 
jrized  by  this  section,  shall  be  promptly  settled  as 
ded  in  Section  21.  Pending  such  settlement,  the 
ation  of  the  United  Nations  shall  apply,  and  the 
al,  state   or  local   law   or  regulation  shall   be  in- 


applicable in  the  headquarters  district  to  the  extent  that 
the  United  Nations  claims  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
regulation  of  the  United  Nations.  This  section  shall  not 
prevent  the  reasonable  application  of  fire  protection  regu- 
lations of  the  appropriate  American  authorities. 

SECTION  9 

(a)  The  headquarters  district  shall  be  inviolable. 
Federal,  state  or  local  officers  or  officials  of  the  United 
States,  whether  administrative,  judicial,  military  or 
police,  shall  not  enter  the  headquarters  district  to  perform 
any  official  duties  therein  except  with  the  consent  of  and 
under  conditions  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary-General. 
The  service  of  legal  process,  including  the  seizure  of  pri- 
vate property,  may  take  place  within  the  headquarters 
district  only  with  the  consent  of  and  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  Secretary-General. 

(b)  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Convention  or  Article  IV  of  this  agreement,  the  United 
Nations  shall  prevent  the  headquarters  district  from  be- 
coming a  refuge  either  for  persons  who  are  avoiding 
arrest  under  the  federal,  state,  or  local  law  of  the  United 
States  or  are  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  extradition  to  another  country,  or  for  persons 
who  are  endeavoring  to  avoid  service  of  legal  process. 

SECTION  10 

The  United  Nations  may  expel  or  exclude  persons  from 
the  headquarters  district  for  violation  of  its  regulations 
adopted  under  Section  8  or  for  other  cause.  Persons  who 
violate  such  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  other  penalties 
or  to  detention  under  arrest  only  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  laws  or  regulations  as  may  be  adopted 
by  the  appropriate  American  authorities. 

Article  IV — Communications  and  Transit 
SECTION    11 

The  federal,  state  or  local  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  impose  any  impediments  to  transit  to  or 
from  the  headquarters  district  of  (1)  representatives  of 
Members  or  officials  of  the  United  Nations,  or  of  special- 
ized agencies  as  defined  in  Article  57,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Charter,  or  the  families  of  such  representatives  or  offi- 
cials, (2)  experts  performing  missions  for  the  United  Na- 
tions or  for  such  specialized  agencies,  (3)  representatives 
of  the  press,  or  of  radio,  film  or  other  information  agencies, 
who  have  been  accredited  by  the  United  Nations  (or  by 
such  a  specialized  agency )  in  its  discretion  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  States,  (4)  representatives  of  non- 
governmental organizations  recognized  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  consulation  under  Article  71  of 
the  Charter,  or  (5)  other  persons  invited  to  the  head- 
quarters district  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  such  special- 
ized agency  on  official  business.  The  appropriate  Ameri- 
can authorities  shall  afford  any  necessary  protection  to 
such  persons  while  in  transit  to  or  from  the  headquarters 
district.  This  section  does  not  apply  to  general  inter- 
ruptions of  transportation  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  as 
provided  in  Section  17,  and  does  not  impair  the  effective- 
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ness  of  generally  applicable  laws  and  regulations  as  to 
the  operation  of  means  of  transportation. 

SECTION    12 

The  provisions  of  Section  11  shall  be  applicable  irre- 
spective of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  persons  referred  to  in  that  section  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION   13 

(a)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  entry  of  aliens  shall  not  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  referred  to  in 
Section  11.  When  visas  are  required  for  persons  referred 
to  in  that  Section,  they  shall  be  granted  without  charge 
and  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(b)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the  United  States 
regarding  the  residence  of  aliens  shall  not  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  referred 
to  in  Section  11  and,  specifically,  shall  not  be  applied  in 
such  manner  as  to  require  any  such  person  to  leave  the 
United  States  on  account  of  any  activities  performed  by 
him  in  his  official  capacity.  In  case  of  abuse  of  such  privi- 
leges of  residence  by  any  such  person  in  activities  in  the 
United  States  outside  his  official  capacity,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  privileges  referred  to  in  Section  11  shall 
not  be  construed  to  grant  him  exemption  from  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  aliens,  provided  that : 

(1)  No  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  under  such  laws 
or  regulations  to  require  any  such  person  to  leave  the 
United  States  except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Such  approval  shall 
be  given  only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
Member  in  the  case  of  a  representative  of  a  Member  (or 
a  member  of  his  family)  or  with  the  Secretary-General  or 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  appropriate  special- 
ized agency  in  the  case  of  any  other  person  referred  to  in 
Section  11 ; 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Member  concerned,  the 
Secretary-General,  or  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
appropriate  specialized  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  any  such  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  person  against  whom  they  are  instituted ; 

(3)  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges 
and  immunities  under  Section  15  or  under  the  General 
Convention  shall  not  be  required  to  leave  the  United  States 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  customary  proce- 
dure applicable  to  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  the 
United  States. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  prevent  the  requirement  of 
reasonable  evidence  to  establish  that  persons  claiming  the 
rights  granted  by  Section  11  come  within  the  classes  de- 
scribed in  that  section,  or  the  reasonable  application  of 
quarantine  and  health  regulations. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  above  in  this  section  and  in  the 
General  Convention,  the  United  States  retains  full  control 
and  authority  over  the  entry  of  persons  or  property  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  conditions  under 
which  persons  may  remain  or  reside  there. 
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(e)  The  Secretary-General  shall,  at  the  requej 
appropriate  American  authorities,  enter  Into  <Jjs 
with  such  authorities,  with  a  view  to  making  arran 
for  registering  the  arrival  and  departure  of  perd 
have  been  granted  visas  valid  only  for  transit  to  a 
the  headquarters  district  and  sojourn  therein  an 
immediate  vicinity. 

(f)  The  United  Nations  shall,  subject  to  the  f< 
provisions  of  this  section,  have  the  exclusive  righ 
thorize  or  prohibit  entry  of  persons  and  property 
headquarters  district  and  to  prescribe  the  conditioi 
which  persons  may  remain  or  reside  there. 

SECTION  14 
The  Secretary-General  and  the  appropriate  Aj 
authorities  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
as  to  methods  of  facilitating  entrance  into  the 
States,  and  the  use  of  available  means  of  transpo 
by  persons  coming  from  abroad  who  wish  to  visit  ti 
quarters  district  and  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  refe 
in  this  Article. 

Article  V— Resident  Representatives  to  the  United  1 
SECTION  15 

(1)  Every  person  designated  by  a  Member  as  th 
cipal  resident  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Member  or  as  a  resident  representative  with  the  r 
ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary, 

(2)  such  resident  members  of  their  staffs  as  i 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary-General,  the  G 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
Member  concerned, 

(3)  every  person  designated  by  a  Member  of  a  s 
ized  agency,  as  defined  in  Article  57,  paragraph  2, 
Charter,  as  its  principal  resident  representative,  wi 
rank  of  ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary, 
headquarters  of  such  agency  in  the  United  States/a 

(4)  such  other  principal  resident  representatii 
members  to  a  specialized  agency  and  such  resident 
bers  of  the  staffs  of  representatives  to  a  specialized  i 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  principal  exe 
officer  of  the  specialized  agency,  the  Government  < 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Membe: 
cerned,  shall,  whether  residing  inside  or  outside  the 
quarters  district,  be  entitled  in  the  territory  of  the  I 
States  to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities,  subj 
corresponding  conditions  and  obligations,  as  it  accoi 
diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  it.  In  the  case  of 
bers  whose  governments  are  not  recognized  by  the  I 
States,  such  privileges  and  immunities  need  be  ext< 
to  such  representatives,  or  persons  on  the  staffs  of 
representatives,  only  within  the  headquarters  distri 
their  residences  and  offices  outside  the  district,  in  ti 
between  the  district  and  such  residences  and  offices 
in  transit  on  official  business  to  or  from  foreign  coun 

Article  VI— Police  Protection  of  the  Headquarters  Di 
SECTION  16 
(a)   The  appropriate  American  authorities  shall 
cise  due  diligence  to  ensure  that  the  tranquility  o; 
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rtors  district  is  not  disturbed  by  the  unauthorized 
■oops  of  persons  from  outside  or  by  disturbances 
mediate  vicinity  and  shall  cause  to  be  provided  on 
idaries  of  the  headquarters  district  such  police 
m  as  is  required  for  these  purposes. 
I  so  requested  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  ap- 
B  American  authorities  shall  provide  a  sufficient 
of  police  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
eadquarters  district,  and  for  the  removal  tnere- 
perst'iis  as  requested  under  the  authority  of  the 
pHons.  The  United  Nations  shall,  if  requested, 
to  arrangements  with  the  appropriate  American 
les  to  reimburse  them  for  the  reasonable  cost  of 
rices. 

i  VII — Public  Ser rices  and  Protection  of  the 
Headquarters  District 

SECTION     1 7 

he  appropriate  American  authorities  will  exer- 
ie  extent  requested  by  the  Secretary-General  the 
rhieh  they  possess  with  respect  to  the  supplying  of 
[Trices  to  ensure  that  the  headquarters  district 
supplied  on  equitable  terms  with  the  necessary 
rvices,  including  electricity,  water,  gas,  post,  tele- 
elegraph,  transportation,  drainage,  collection  of 
re  protection,  snow  removal,  et  cetera.  In  case 
interruption  or  threatened  interruption  of  any 
vices,  the  appropriate  American  authorities  will 
the  needs  of  the  United  Nations  as  being  of  equal 
ice  with  the  similar  needs  of  essential  agencies 
lovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  will  take 
jordingly,  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  United 
Is  not  prejudiced. 

[>ecial  provisions  with  reference  to  maintenance 
ies  and  underground  construction  are  contained 
:2. 

SECTION     1 8 

ppropriate  American  authorities  shall  take  all 
tie  steps  to  ensure  that  the  amenities  of  the 
rters  district  are  not  prejudiced  and  the  purposes 
h  the  district  is  required  are  not  obstructed  by 
made  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district. 
ted  Nations  shall  on  its  part  take  all  reasonable 
ensure  that  the  amenities  of  the  land  in  the  vicin- 
e  headquarters  district  are  not  prejudiced  by  any 
e  of  the  land  in  the  headquarters  district  by  the 
fations. 

SECTION     1 9 

greed  that  no  form  of  racial  or  religious  discrim- 
shall    be    permitted    within    the    headquarters 

7111 — Matters  Relating  to  the  Operation  of  This 
Agreement 

SECTION     2  0 

lecretary-General  and  the  appropriate  American 
ies  shall  settle  by  agreement  the  channels  through 
ley  will  communicate  regarding  the  application  of 
dsions  of  this  agreement  and  other  questions  af- 
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fecting  the  headquarters  district,  and  may  enter  into  such 
supplemental  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  this  agreement.  In  making  supplemental 
agreements  with  the  Secretary-General,  the  United  States 
shall  consult  with  the  appropriate  state  and  local  author- 
ities. If  the  Secretary-General  so  requests,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a  special  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  liaison  with  the  Secretary- 
General. 

SECTION     2 1 

(a)  Any  dispute  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  this  agreement  or  of  any  supplemental  agreement,  which 
is  not  settled  by  negotiation  or  other  agreed  mode  of  set- 
tlement, shall  be  referred  for  final  decision  to  a  tribunal 
of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  one  to  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  the  two,  or, 
if  they  should  fail  to  agree  upon  a  third,  then  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Secretary-General  or  the  United  States  may 
ask  the  General  Assembly  to  request  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question 
arising  in  the  course  of  such  proceedings.  Pending  the 
receipt  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  an  interim  decision  of 
the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  observed  on  both  parties. 
Thereafter,  the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  render  a  final  de- 
cision, having  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Article  IX — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
SECTION  22 

(a)  The  United  Nations  shall  not  dispose  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  land  owned  by  it  in  the  headquarters  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  If  the  United 
States  is  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  disposition  which  the 
United  Nations  wishes  to  make  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
land,  the  United  States  shall  buy  the  same  from  the  United 
Nations  at  a  price  to  be  determined  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  is  removed  from 
the  headquarters  district,  all  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  Nations  in  and  to  real  property  in  the  head- 
quarters district  or  any  part  of  it  shall,  on  request  of 
either  the  United  Nations  or  the  United  States,  be  assigned 
and  conveyed  to  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
such  request,  the  same  shall  be  assigned  and  conveyed 
to  the  subdivision  of  a  state  in  which  it  is  located  or, 
if  such  subdivision  shall  not  desire  it,  then  to  the  state 
in  which  it  is  located.  If  none  of  the  foregoing  desires 
the  same,  it  may  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  If  the  United  Nations  disposes  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  headquarters  district,  the  provisions  of  other  sec- 
tions of  this  agreement  which  apply  to  the  headquarters 
district  shall  immediately  cease  to  apply  to  the  land  and 
buildings  so  disposed  of. 

(d)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  any  conveyance  under  this 
section  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  the  then  fair 
value  of  the  land,  buildings  and  installations,  to  be  de- 
termined under  the  procedure  provided  in  Section  21. 
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SECTION  23 

The  seat  of  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  headquarters  district  unless  the  United  Nations 
should  so  decide. 

SECTION  2  4 

This  agreement  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  if  the  seat 
of  the  United  Nations  is  removed  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  except  for  such  provisions  as  may  be 
applicable  in  connection  with  the  orderly  termination  of 
the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  seat  in  the 
United  States  and  the  disposition  of  its  property  therein. 

SECTION  2  5 

Wherever  this  agreement  imposes  obligations  on  the 
appropriate  American  authorities,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the  appropriate 
American  authorities. 

SECTION  26 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  complementary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Convention.  In  so  far 
as  any  provision  of  this  agreement  and  any  provisions 
of  the  General  Convention  relate  to  the  same  subject 
matter,  the  two  provisions  shall,  wherever  possible,  be 
treated  as  complementary,  so  that  both  provisions  shall 
be  applicable  and  neither  shall  narrow  the  effect  of  the 
other ;  but  in  any  case  of  absolute  conflict,  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  shall  prevail. 

SECTION  2  7 

This  agreement  shall  be  construed  in  the  light  of  its 
primary  purpose  to  enable  the  United  Nations  at  its 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  fully  and  efficiently 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  and  fulfill  its  purposes. 

SECTION  28 

This  agreement  shall  be  brought  into  effect  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  Secretary-General,  duly  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  appropriate  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized  pursuant  to 
appropriate  action  of  the  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives  have 
signed  this  Agreement  and  have  affixed  their  seals  hereto 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  languages 
both  authentic,  at  Lake  Success  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
June  1947. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  • 
G.  C.  Marshall 
Secretary  of  State 
For  the  United  Nations : 
Trygve  Lie 

Secretary-General 

Annex  1 
The  area  referred  to  in  Section  1(a)(1)  consists  of  (a) 
the  premises  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  westerly  side  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Drive,  on  the  West  by  the  easterly 
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side  of  First  Avenue,  on  the  North  by  the  southerl , 
of  Last  Forty-eighth   Street,   and  on   the  South  t 
northerly  side  of  East  Forty-second  Street,  all  as  prr 
to  be  widened,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan    at! 
State  of  New  York,  and  (b)  an  easement  over  Frank. 
Roosevelt  Drive,  above  a  lower  limiting  plane  to  be< 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  an  esphi 
together  with  the  structures  thereon  and  foundation , 
columns  to  support  the  same  in  locations  below  such 
tag  plane,  the  entire  area  to  be  more  definitely  defin 
supplemental  agreement  between  the  United  Nation 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Annex  2— Maintenance  of  Utilities  and  Vndergrw, 
Construction 

SECTION  1 
The  Secretary-General  agrees  to  provide  passes  to 
authorized  employees  of  The  City  of  New  York,  the 
of  New  York,  or  any  of  their  agencies  or  subdivision 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  inspect,  repair,  mak 
reconstruct  and  relocate  utilities,  conduits,  mains 
sewers  within  the  headquarters  district. 

SECTION  2 

Underground  constructions  may  be  undertaken  by 
City  of  New  York,  or  the  State  of  New  York,  or  ai 
their  agencies  or  subdivisions,  within  the  headqua 
district  only  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
eral,  and  under  conditions  which  shall  not  disturb 
carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  obliga 
of  the  United  States  under  said  agreement  and  su 
mental  agreements  with  respect  to  United  States 
surances  that  the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  disposst 
of  its  property  in  the  headquarters  district,  and  witl 
spect  to  the  establishment  of  radio  facilities  and  the 
sible  establishment  of  an  airport : 

(a)  The  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  ofl: 
or  governmental  agency  authorized  by  the  President,  i 
acquire  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  any  propert 
interest  therein  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  mean 
transfer,  or  may  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  fori 
acquisition  of  the  same  by  condemnation. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  or  such  ofl' 
as  the  President  may  designate,  the  Attorney  Genera, 
the  United  States  shall  cause  such  condemnation  or  ol- 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Un  | 
States  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
district  in  which  the  property  is  situated  and  such  cc 
shall  have  full  jurisdiction  of  such  proceedings,  and  | 
condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  accd 
ance  with  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888  (25  Stat.  357),: 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  February  26, 1931  (46  Stat.  141 
as  amended. 

(c)  After  the  institution  of  any  such  condemnat: 
proceedings,  possession  of  the  property  may  be  taken  I 
any  time  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may  design; 
determines  is  necessary,  and  the  court  shall  enter  si  i 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  entry  and  occupai 
of  the  property. 
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)  The  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or 
•nmental  agency  duly  authorized  by  the  President, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  transfer  or  convey 
s-ion  of  and  title  to  any  interest  in  any  property 
ired  or  held  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  para- 
i  (a)  above,  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  terms  pro- 
[  in  the  agreement  or  in  any  supplemental  agreement, 
(hall  execute  and  deliver  such  conveyances  and  other 
uuients  and  perform  such  other  acts  in  connection 
with  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
e  agreement 

l  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
v  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
as  may  be  required  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
out  the  undertakings  hereby  authorized :   Provided, 
any  money  appropriated  under  this  authorization 
be  spent  only  on  a  basis  of  reimbursement  by  the 
Hi  Nations  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  agree- 
,  and  that  the  money  thus  reimbursed  shall  be  de- 
ed and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
iscellaneous  receipts. 

\  3.  The  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
irection,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
itate  of  New  York  or  any  other  State  of  the  United 
s  and  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  State  law, 
any  one  or  more  of  the  political  subdivisions  thereof 
1  of  effectuating  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
:.  4.  Any  States,  or,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
State  law  any  political  subdivisions  thereof,  affected 
te  establishment  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
>ns  in  the  United  States  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
ments  with  the  United  Nations  or  with  each  other 
stent  with  the  agreement  and  for  the  purpose  of 
fating  compliance  with  the  same:  Provided,  That, 
»t  in  cases  of  emergency  and  agreements  of  a  routine 
actual  character,  a  representative  of  the  United 
s,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  may,  at 
iscretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  participate  in  the 
iations,  and  that  any  such  agreement  entered  into 
ich  State  or  States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
2.  5.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  effective 
respect  to  the  temporary  headquarters  of  the  United 
ins  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  a  provisional  basis, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  as  he  may  deem 
ipriate,  having  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  United 
rns  at  its  temporary  headquarters. 
:.  C.  Nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  construed  as 
y  way  diminishing,  abridging,  or  weakening  the  right 
e  United  States  to  safeguard  its  own  security  and 
letely  to  control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  terri- 
>f  the  United  States  other  than  the  headquarters  dis- 
and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  to  be  defined  and  fixed 
supplementary  agreement  between  the  Government 
z  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  in  pursuance 
ction  13  (3)  (e)  of  the  agreement,  and  such  areas 
Is  reasonably  necessary  to  traverse  in  transit  between 
lame  and  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  nothing  in 
>n  14  of  the  agreement  with  respect  to  facilitating  en- 
e  into  the  United  States  by  persons  who  wish  to  visit 
teadquarters  district  and  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of 
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entry  provided  in  section  11  of  the  agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  amend  or  suspend  in  any  way  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  or  to  commit  the  United 
States  in  any  way  to  effect  any  amendment  or  suspension 
of  such  laws. 

Approved  August  4, 1947. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Bringing  Headquarters 
Agreement  Into  Effect 

November  21,  1947 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Section  28 
of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  the  Headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations,  signed  at  Lake  Success  June  26,  1947, 
which  provides  for  bringing  that  Agreement  into  effect 
by  an  exchange  of  notes.  Reference  is  made  also  to  the 
provisions  of  United  States  Public  Law  357,  80th  Congress, 
entitled  "Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  President  to 
bring  into  effect  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
United  States  and  authorizing  the  taking  of  measures 
necessary  to  facilitate  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  agreement,  and  for  other  purposes",  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  August  4,  1947. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  prepared  to  apply  the  above-men- 
tioned Headquarters  Agreement  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  357. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  propose 
that  the  present  note  and  your  note  of  this  date  be  con- 
sidered as  bringing  the  Headquarters  Agreement  into 
effect  on  the  date  hereof. 

Accept  [etc.] 


Kw 


Waeeen  R.  Austin 


His  Excellency  Tbtgve  Lie, 
Secretary-General 

of  the  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success,  New  York. 

21  November  191fi 
Sib,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  31  October  1947,  at  its  one 
hundred  and  first  meeting,  relative  to  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Na- 
tions regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
signed  at  Lake  Success  on  26  June  1947. 

By  this  Resolution  the  General  Assembly,  after  having 
studied  the  report  of  its  Sixth  Committee  and  endorsed 
the  opinions  expressed  therein,  has  approved  the  above- 
mentioned  Agreement,  which  states  and  defines  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United  States. 
The  Resolution,  consequently,  has  authorized  me  to  bring 
that  Agreement  into  force  in  the  manner  provided  in 
Section  28  of  the  Agreement. 

Pursuant  to  the  Resolution  and  in  conformity  with 
Section  28  of  the  Agreement,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose 
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that  the  present  note  and  your  note  of  this  day  be  con- 
sidered as  bringing  the  Headquarters  Agreement  into  effect 
under  date  hereof. 
I  have  [etc.] 

Tktove  Lie 
Secretary-General 
The  Honorable  Waeben  R.  Austin, 
Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the 
Seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
New  York. 

Public  Law  903,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  the  President,  following  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds  by  the  Congress,  to  bring  into 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  loan  agreement 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Nations 
signed  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  March  23,  1948. 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  H.  Con 
Res.  75,  passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives December  10,  1945,  and  agreed  to  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  December  11,  1945,  invited  the  United 
Nations  "to  locate  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zations within  the  United  States" ;  and 
Whereas  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  1946,  re- 
solved "that  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  be  established  in  New  York  City  in  the 
area  bounded  by  First  Avenue,  East  Forty-eighth  Street 
the  East  River,  and  East  Forty-second  Street"  ■  and 
Whereas,  pursuant  to  authorization  of  the  Congress  in 
Public  Law  357  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  "Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
of  America  Regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations"  was  brought  into  effect  November  21,  1947, 
defining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and   the  United  Nations  with   respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  site ;  and 
Whereas  plans  have  been  prepared  for  construction  on  said 
site  of  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
to  cost  not  more  than  $65,000,000,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions is  ready  to  proceed  with  such  construction  as  soon 
as  financing  can  be  provided  ;  and 
Whereas  the  present  temporary  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  are  inadequate  for  the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  Organization  and  retention  of  its  headquarters  in 
the  United  States  can  be  assured  only  by  the  erection  of 
adequate  permanent  facilities ;  and 
Whereas  owing  to  the  current  critical  dollar  shortage,  the 
other  member  nations  are  not  able  to  provide  in  cash  at 
present  their  respective  shares  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  permanent  headquarters ;  other  methods  of  bor- 
rowing the  necessary  funds  have  been  found  impractica- 
ble; and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  in  this  country  will  result 
directly  and  indirectly  in  substantial   economic  benefits 
to  the  United  States  from  the  expenditures  of  the  Or- 
ganization and  its  member  nations;  and 
Whereas  in   view  of   the  foregoing'  considerations,   the 
United  States  representative  at  the  seat  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  possibility 
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of  a  United  States  Government  loan,  informec  b 

retary-General,  with  the  authorization  of  the  I  „ 

by  note  dated  October  29,  1947,  that  the  Presldl 

recommend  to  the  Congress  the  authorization  ■ 

from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nation* 

construction  of  the  headquarters  in  an  amourX 

ceeding  $65,000,000 ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nti 

resolution  of  November  20,  1947,  authorized  t| 

tary-General  to  negotiate  such  a  loan  with  the  § 

ate  officials  of  the  United  States  Government,  1 

recognizing  that  such  loan  would  require  the  1 

of  the  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Representative  to  tbl 

Nations  has  negotiated  and  signed,  on  behall 

United  States  an  agreement  with  the  United  nC 

the  form  set  forth  below,  providing  for  an  Intel 

loan  of  not  more  than  $65,000,000  from  the  Unifcfc 

to  the  United  Nations  to  be  repaid  in  annual 

ments,  and  said  agreement  is,  by  its  terms,  t<X 

effective  on  notification  to  the  United  National 

Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  hi 

available  the  funds  necessary  to  be  advanced  ill 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement:  Tfc 

be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent* 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembl , 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  following  apt 
tion  of  the  necessary  funds  by  the  Congress,  or  thefc 
available  of  funds  as  provided  in  section  4  (b)  hi 
bring  into  effect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  I 
agreement,  set  forth  below,  between  the  United  St 
America  and  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  Lake  Je 
New  York,  on  March  23,  1948,  with  such  changes  fa 
not  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  thereof  and  not  iifc 
any  additional  obligations  on  the  United  States  oik 
ing  the  United  Nations  of  any  obligations,  as  the  Pii 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate : 

LOAN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  S  \ 

OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIOf 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Government  of  the  fa 

States  of  America  and  the  United  Nations  as  foil* 

(1)   Subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this! 

ment,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will   ] 

the  United  Nations  a  sum  not  to  exceed  in  the  ag  ef 

$65,000,000.    Such  sum  shall  be  expended  only  as  .ft] 

ized  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  construction  a  I: 

nishing  of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  I 

Nations  in  its  headquarters  district  in  The  City  \ 

York,  as  defined  in  the  Agreement  Between  the  I 

States  of  America  and  the  United  Nations  Regard:| 

Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at  Lali 

cess,  New  York,  on  June  26,  1947,  including  the  nec« 

architectural  and  engineering  work,  landscaping,  ■ 

ground  construction  and  other  appropriate  improve 

to  the  land  and  approaches,  and  for  other  related  pi» 

and  expenses  incident  thereto. 

(2)  Such  sum,  or  parts  thereof,  will  be  advan(« 
the  United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  .  1 
United  Nations  upon  request  of  the  Secretary-Gene  d 
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tier  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  United  Nations  and 
on  the  certification  of  the  architect  or  engineer  in 
uge  of  construction,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary- 
serai  or  other  duly  authorized  officer,  that  the  amount 
joested  is  required  to  cover  payments  for  the  purposes 
:  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  above  which  either  (a)  have 
m  it  any  time  made  by  the  United  Nations,  or  (b)  are 
eand  payable,  or  (c)  it  is  estimated  will  become  due  and 
fable  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  request. 
I  sums  not  used  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purposes 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  returned  to  the  United 
ites  through  the  Secretary  of  State  when  no  longer 
[Hired  for  said  purposes.  No  amounts  will  be  advanced 
wonder  after  July  1,  1951,  or  such  later  date,  not  after 
.  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
S)  All  sums  advanced  hereunder  will  be  receipted  for 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Secretary-General 
jther  duly  authorized  officer  of  the  United  Nations. 
4)  The  United  Nations  will  repay,  without  interest, 
the  United  States  the  principal  amount  of  all  sums 
ranced  hereunder,  in  annual  payments  beginning  on 
t  1,  1951,  and  on  the  dates  and  in  the  amounts  indi- 
d,  until  the  entire  amount  advanced  under  this  agree- 
at  has  been  repaid  as  follows : 

Date  Amount 

v  1,  1951 $1,  000,  000 

y  1,  1952 1,  000,  000 

y  1,  1953 1,  500,  000 

j  1,  1954 1,  500,  000 

f  1,  1955 2,  000,  000 

j  1,  1956 2,  000,  000 

j  1,  1957 2,  000,  000 

f  L  1958 2,  000,  000 

j  1,  1959 2,  000,  000 

r  1,  1960 2,  500,  000 

F 1,  1961 2,  500,  000 

r  1, 1962 2,  500,  000 

f  1,  1963 2,  500,  000 

r  1,  1964 2,  500,  000 

r  1.  1%5 2,  500,  000 

r  1,  1966 2,  500,  000 

I  1,  1967 2,  500,  000 

r  1,  1908 2,  500,  000 

r  1,  1969 2,  500, 000 

r  1,  1970 2,  500,  000 

•  1,  1971 2,  500,  000 

•  1,  1972 2,  500,  000 

F 1,  1973 2,  500,  000 

1 1,  1974 2,  500,  000 

!  1,  1975 2,  500,  000 

I  1,  1976 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1977 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1978 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1979 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1980 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1981 1,  500,  000 

'  1,  1982 1, 000,  000 

fever,  in  the  event  the  United  Nations  does  not  request 
entire  sum  of  $65,000,000  available  to  it  under  this 
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Agreement,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  under  this  paragraph 
will  not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  advanced  by  the 
United  States.  All  amounts  payable  to  the  United  States 
under  this  paragraph  will  be  paid,  out  of  the  ordinary 
budget  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  in  currency  of  the  United  States 
which  is  legal  tender  for  public  debts  on  the  date  such 
payements  are  made.  All  sums  repaid  to  the  United 
States  will  be  receipted  for  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(5)  The  United  Nations  may  at  any  time  make  repay- 
ments to  the  United  States  of  funds  advanced  hereunder 
in  excess  of  the  annual  installments  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)  hereof. 

(6)  The  United  Nations  agrees  that,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  Section  22  (a)  of  the  Agreement  regarding  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  above  (under  which  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  owned  by  it  in 
the  headquarters  district  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States),  it  will  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  while  any  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  hereunder 
is  outstanding  and  unpaid,  create  any  mortgage  lien  or 
other  encumbrance  on  or  against  any  of  its  real  property  in 
the  headquarters  district  as  defined  in  said  Agreement. 
The  United  Nations  also  agrees  that  the  United  States,  as 
a  condition  to  giving  its  consent  to  any  such  disposition  or 
encumbrance,  may  require  the  simultaneous  repayment  of 
the  balance  of  all  installments  remaining  unpaid  here- 
under. 

(7)  The  effective  date  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  the 
date  on  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
notifies  the  United  Nations  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  has  made 
available  the  funds  necessary  to  be  advanced  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  by  and  through  the  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
Nations,  acting  by  and  through  the  Secretary-General, 
have  respectively  caused  this  Agreement  to  be  duly  signed 
in  duplicate  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  on  this  23rd  day 
of  March,  1948. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Warren  R.  Austin, 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
For  the  United  Nations: 

Trygve  Lie, 
Secretary-General 

Seo.  2.  Sums  advanced  to  the  United  Nations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  the  aforesaid 
loan  agreement  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purposes  for  which  such  sums  were  advanced 
within  ninety  days  after  their  receipt  from  the  United 
States.  Any  funds  not  so  disbursed  within  that  period 
shall  be  returned  to  the  United  States  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  within  thirty  days  thereafter. 

Sec.  3.  So  long  as  the  headquarters  district  is  used  as 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  nothing  in  this  resolution 
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shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  control  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  over  such  district  as  exercised  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  357,  Eightieth  Congress:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  in  the  event  such  district  is,  for  whatever 
reason,  no  longer  used  as  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  shall,  in  addition  to  any  rights  it  en- 
joys under  paragraph  (6)  of  the  aforesaid  loan  agreement 
and  section  22  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  (Public 
Law  357,  Eightieth  Congress),  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  land  and  buildings  in  the  headquarters  district,  in 
advance  of  all  other  creditors  of  the  United  Nations,  any 
indebtedness  incurred  under  the  loan  agreement  which 
is  then  outstanding  and  unpaid. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$65,000,000  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution.   Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  such  loan  shall 


be  deposited  and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  oth« 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authoriz 
directed  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  shall  tx 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  ma 
vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $25,000,000  tc 
out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  and  of  tt 
agreement  referred  to  in  section  1  in  such  manne 
in  such  amounts,  as  the  President  shall  determin 
no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  1 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporati 
this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpc 
shall  be  repaid  without  interest,  for  advances  madi 
hereunder  from  funds  made  available  for  the  pu 
of  this  joint  resolution  and  of  the  loan  agreement  se 
in  section  1. 
Approved  August  11,  1948. 


Strengthening  the  Role  of  the  United  States  in  International  Organization 


Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  make  other  provision  with  respect  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  such  organization. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  who 
shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
ambassador  plenipotentiary,  shall  receive  annual  compen- 
sation of  $20,000,  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Such  representative  shall  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  deputy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Security  Council  who  shall  have 
the  rank  and  status  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  shall  receive  annual  compensation  of  $12,- 
000,  and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Such  deputy  representative  shall  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  event  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  representative. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
a  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  not  to  exceed  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  such  number  of  alter- 
nates as  he  may  determine  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  General  Assembly.  One  of  the  representa- 
tives shall  be  designated  as  the  senior  representative. 
Such  representatives  and  alternates  shall  each  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  annum 
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for  such  period  as  the  President  may  specify,  excer 
no  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representati 
officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  designated  unde 
subsection  as  a  representative  of  the  United  Sta 
as  an  alternate  to  attend  any  specified  session  or  sp 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  entitl 
receive  such  compensation. 

(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from  time  U 
such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  rep 
the  United  States  in  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the  T 
Nations  at  such  salaries,  not  to  exceed  $12,000  eac 
annum,  as  he  shall  determine,  but  the  representat 
the  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
in  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations  sh 
appointed  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  i 
Senate,  except  that  the  President  may,  without  the  £ 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate  any  officer  c 
United  States  to  act,  without  additional  compensatii 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  either 
Council  (A)  at  any  specified  meeting  thereof  in  tt 
sence  or  disability  of  the  regular  representative,  or 
in  connection  with  a  specified  subject  matter  at  any 
fied  meeting  of  either  such  Council  in  lieu  of  the  re 
representative.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  S 
shall  also  be  required  for  the  appointment  by  the  Pres 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  any  cor 
sion  that  may  be  formed  by  the  United  Nations  wit 
spect  to  atomic  energy  or  in  any  other  commission  o 
United  Nations  to  which  the  United  States  is  entitl 
appoint  a  representative. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  preclud 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  direction  o 
President,  from  representing  the  United  States  at 
meeting  or  session  of  any  organ  or  agency  of  the  Ui 
Nations. 

Seo.  3.  The  representatives  provided  for  in  secti 
hereof,  when  representing  the  United  States  in  the  rei 
tive  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  shall,  a 
times,  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  P 
dent  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  unless  o 
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of  transmission  is  directed  by  the  President,  and 
(.pri'sentntives  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  in- 
IBB,  cast  any  and  all  votes  under  the  Charter  of  the 
Nations. 

4.  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
ay  require,  but  not  less  than  once  each  year,  make 
( to  the  Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
nd  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  therein, 
til  make  special  current  reports  on  decisions  of  the 
ty  Council  to  take  enforcement  measures  under  the 
ons  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  on 
rttdpatlon  therein  under  his  instructions,  of  the 
sntative  of  the  United  States. 

5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
rhenever  the  United  States  is  called  upon  by  the 
ty  Council  to  apply  measures  which  said  Council 
dded,  pursuant  to  article  41  of  said  Charter,  are  to 
doyed  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions  under  said  Char- 
e  President  may,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply 
aeasures,  through  any  agency  which  he  may  desig- 
ind  under  such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may 
scribed  by  him,  investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit,  in 
or  in  part,  economic  relations  or  rail,  sea,  air,  postal, 
iphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of  communication  be- 
any foreign  country  or  any  national  thereof  or  any 
i  therein  and  the  United  States  or  any  person  subject 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  involving  any  property  sub- 
» the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or  evades  or  at- 
s  to  violate  or  evade  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation 

by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
a  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
0  or,  if  a  natural  person,  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
*n  years,  or  both ;  and  the  oflScer,  director,  or  agent 
f  corporation  who  knowingly  participates  in  such 
ion  or  evasion  shall  be  punished  by  a  like  fine,  im- 
tment,  or  both,  and  any  property,  funds,  securities, 
3,  or  other  articles  or  documents,  or  any  vessel,  to- 
j  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  equipment, 
licle,  concerned  in  such  violation  shall  be  forfeited 
» United  States. 

.  6.  The  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a  spe- 
greement  or  agreements  with  the  Security  Council 

shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  by 
priate  Act  or  joint  resolution,  providing  for  the 
ers  and  types  of  armed  forces,  their  degree  of  readi- 
ind  general  location,  and  the  nature  of  facilities  and 
ance,  including  rights  of  passage,  to  be  made  avail- 
:o  the  Security  Council  on  its  call  for  the  purpose  of 
fining  international  peace  and  security  in  accord- 
with  article  43  of  said  Charter.  The  President  shall 
e  deemed  to  require  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council  on  its  call 
fler  to  take  action  under  article  42  of  said  Charter 
pursuant  to  such  special  agreement  or  agreements 
trmed  forces,  facilities,  or  assistance  provided  for 
In :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
rued  as  an  authorization  to  the  President  by  the 
re8s  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council  for 

purpose  armed  forces,  facilities,   or   assistance  in 
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addition  to  the  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  provided 
for  in  such  special  agreement  or  agreements. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  article 
17  of  the  Charter,  and  for  all  necessary  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  representatives  provided  for  in  section  2 
hereof,  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  and  classification  laws;  travel 
expenses  without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  amended,  the  Subsistence  Expense 
Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  and  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3, 1933,  and,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  travel  expenses  of  fam- 
ilies and  transportation  of  effects  of  United  States  repre- 
sentatives and  other  personnel  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  their  post  of  duty ;  allowances  for  living  quarters, 
including  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
approved  June  26,  1930   (5  U.S.C.  118a)  ;  cost  of  living 
allowance  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  prescribe;   communication  services; 
stenographic  reporting,  translating,  and  other  services,  by 
contract,  if  deemed  necessary,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  ;  local  transpor- 
tation;   equipment;    transportation    of    things;  rent    of 
offices;    printing    and    binding;    ofilcial    entertainment; 
stationery ;  purchase  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and 
documents ;  and  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Approved  December  20,  1945. 

Executive  Order  984-4 9 

Designating  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  ano  Peoviding  foe  Its  Dieection  anh  Ad- 
ministeation 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
(59  Stat.  619)  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  further  the  functions  of  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  in  connection  with  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

1.  The  Representative  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Deputy  Representative  to  the  Security  Council,  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its 
Commissions,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 
and  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  and  representatives 
to  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  hereafter 
appointed  or  designated  and  included  within  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  herein  provided  for, 
together  with  their  deputies,  staffs  and  offices,  shall  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  The  Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  seat 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  the  Chief  of  Mission  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Chief  of  Mission  shall  coordinate  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  the  activities  of  the  Mission  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  President  transmitted  either 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  other  means  of  trans- 
mission as  directed  by  the  President.  Instructions  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On  request  of 
the  Chief  of  Mission,  such  Representatives  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  responsibilities  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  serve  as  advisers  in  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  Chief  of  Mission  shall  also  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Mission,  including  personnel, 
budget,  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds,  and  the  cen- 
tral administrative  services;  provided  that  he  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  the  internal  administration  of  the 
personnel,  budget,  and  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds 
of  the  United  States  Representatives  in  the  Military  Staff 
Committee.  The  Chief  of  Mission  shall  discharge  his 
responsibilities  under  this  paragraph  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

4.  This  order  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
April  28,  1947. 

Senate  Resolution  239,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 
Whereas  peace  with  justice  and  the  defense  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  require  international 
cooperation  through  more  effective  use  of  the  United 
Nations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security 
through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used  except  in  the  common  interest,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  advised  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  Govern- 
ment, by  constitutional  process,  should  particularly  pursue 
the  following  objectives  within  the  United  Nations 
Charter : 

(1)  Voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the  veto  from  all 
questions  involving  pacific  settlements  of  international 
disputes  and  situations,  and  from  the  admission  of  new 
members. 

(2)  Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other  col- 
lective arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  and 
provisions  of  the  Charter. 

(3)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional 
process,  with  such  regional  and  other  collective  arrange- 
ments as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help 
and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security. 

(4)  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  making 
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clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  indii 
or  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  should  any  a 
attack  occur  affecting  its  national  security. 

(5)  Maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  J 
the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as  provided  , 
Charter,  and  to  obtain  agreement  among  member 
upon  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arm 
under  adequate  and  dependable  guaranty  against  vi 

(6)  If  necessary,  after  adequate  effort  toward  st. 
ening  the  United  Nations,  review  of  the  Charter 
appropriate  time  by  a  General  Conference  called 
article  109  or  by  the  General  Assembly. 

—June  11,  j  i 

Executive  Order  9721  "> 

Providing  for  the  Transfer  of  Personnel  to  Publ  1 

TERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    IN    WHICH    THE   Ul 

States  Government  Participates 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  * 
Service  Act  (22  Stat.  403)  and  section  1753  of  the  R(  a 
Statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  Upon  the  request  of  any  public  international  oil 
zation  which  is  designated  pursuant  to  the  act  of  D  a 
ber  29, 1945  ( Public  Law  291,  79th  Congress) ,  and  in  ^ 
the  United  States  Government  participates,  and  wit  tl 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  o'r  agency  a 
cerned,  any  civilian  employee  of  a  department  or  am 
in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  wi 
serving  under  an  appointment  not  limited  to  one  ye.  < 
less  may  be  transferred  to  such  public  internatx 
organization. 

2.  Any  employee  serving  under  a  war-service  inded 
appointment  who  is  transferred  pursuant  to  this  <1< 
and,  while  serving  in  such  public  international  orga  a 
tion,  is  either  reached  in  regular  order  for  probata 
appointment  from  a  civil-service  register  appropriate 
filling  the  position  in  which  he  was  serving  or  could,  it 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  have  been'n 
a  classified  civil-service  status  under  section  6  of  Execi  i 
Order  No.  9691  of  February  4,  1946,  if  he  had  rems  e 
in  the  position  in  which  he  last  served  in  a  Fees 
agency,  shall  be  considered  as  having  acquired  a  class  e 
civil-service  status  as  of  the  date  he  is  reached  for  pm 
tional  appointment  or  classification :  Provided,  That  li 
section  shall  become  inoperative  three  years  from  the  .t 
of  this  order. 

3.  (a)  An  employee  (1)  who  is  transferred  to  a  piB 
international  organization  under  this  order,  (2)  whoa 
a  classified  civil-service  status  at  the  time  of  transfe  o 
acquires  such  status  under  section  2  of  this  order,  and  $ 
whose  service  in  such  public  international  organizatu  i 
subsequently  terminated  without  prejudice  within  t* 
years  from  the  date  of  such  transfer  shall  be  reempl.ei 
within  thirty  days  of  his  application  for  reemploymen  ii 
his  former  position  or  a  position  of  like  seniority,  stfU 
and  pay  in  the  department  or  agency  from  which  he  ai 
transferred :  Provided,  That  he  is  still  qualified  to  » 
form  the  duties  of  such  position  and  makes  applicatioroi 
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ployment  within  ninety  days  after  termination  of  his 
ce  with  the  international  organization. 
)  Whenever  the  agency  from  which  the  employee  is 
Shed  under  this  order  decides  to  fill  the  vacancy 
ig  his  absence,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  on  a 
orary  basis  pending  the  return  of  the  employee. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Federal  agency  in  which  he 
formerly  employed,  the  provisions  of  this  Executive 
r  may  be  made  applicable  to  any  person  now  serving 
a  public  international  organization  which  is  desig- 
i  pursuant  to  the  said  act  of  December  29,  1945,  and 
trich  the  United  States  Government  participates. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
e  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
f  out  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Harbt  S.  Truman 
is  White  House, 
May  10,  1946. 

lie  Law  171,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session 

let  To  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

I  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representa- 
i  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
)led, 

Short  Title 
tenor;  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bretton  Woods 
;ements  Act". 

Acceptance  of  Membership 

dc.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
ibership  for  the  United  States  in  the  International 
letary  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"), 

in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
elopment  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  '"Bank"), 
rided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund 

the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank  as  set  forth 
:he  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
ancial  Conference  dated  July  22,  1944,  and  deposited 
the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State. 

ipointment  of  Governors,  Executive  Directors,  and 
Alternates 

bc.  3.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a  governor  of  the 
id  who  shall  also  serve  as  a  governor  of  the  Bank, 
1  an  executive  director  of  the  Fund  and  an  executive 
sctor  of  the  Bank.  The  executive  directors  so  ap- 
Dted  shall  also  serve  as  provisional  executive  direc- 
s  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pective  Articles  of  Agreement.  The  term  of  office  for 
governor  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Bank  shall  be  five 
irs.  The  term  of  office  for  the  executive  directors  shall 
two  years,  but  the  executive  directors  shall  remain 
office  until  their  successors  have  been  appointed, 
[b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alternate  for  the  gover- 
r  of  the  Fund  who  shall  also  serve  as  alternate  for  the 
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governor  of  the  Bank.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alter- 
nate for  each  of  the  executive  directors.  The  alternate 
for  each  executive  director  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
individuals  recommended  to  the  President  by  the  execu- 
tive director.  The  terms  of  office  for  alternates  for  the 
governor  and  the  executive  directors  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  terms  specified  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  governor 
and  executive  directors. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  salary 
or  other  compensation  from  the  United  States  for  serv- 
ices as  a  governor,  executive  director,  or  alternate. 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  coordinate  the  policies  and 
operations  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank  and  of  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  make  or  participate  in  making  foreign  loans 
or  which  engage  in  foreign  financial,  exchange  or  mone- 
tary transactions,  there  is  hereby  established  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil"), consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

(b)  (1)  The  Council,  after  consultation  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  on  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank,  shall  recommend  to  the  President  general  policy 
directives  for  the  guidance  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  on  major  problems  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  coordinate,  by  consultation  or 
otherwise,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  policies  and  opera- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Government  to  the 
extent  that  they  make  or  participate  in  the  making  of 
foreign  loans  or  engage  in  foreign  financial,  exchange  or 
monetary  transactions. 

(4)  Whenever,  under  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Fund  or  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank,  the  ap- 
proval, consent  or  agreement  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired before  an  act  may  be  done  by  the  respective  in- 
stitutions, the  decision  as  to  whether  such  approval,  con- 
sent, or  agreement,  shall  be  given  or  refused  shall  (to 
the  extent  such  decision  is  not  prohibited  by  section  5 
of  this  Act)  be  made  by  the  Council,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  President.  No  governor,  executive  direc- 
tor, or  alternate  representing  the  United  States  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  any  waiver  of  condition  under  article  V,  sec- 
tion 4,  or  in  favor  of  any  declaration  of  the  United  States 
dollar  as  a  scarce  currency  under  article  VII,  section  3, 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Council. 

(5)  The  Council  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  fre- 
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quently  than  every  six  months,  shall  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank. 

(6)  The  Council  shall  also  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  special  reports  on  the  operations  and 
policies  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank,  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph.    The  first  report  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank,  and  a  report  shall  be  made  every  two  years  after 
the  making  of  the  first  report.     Each  such  report  shall 
cover  and  include:  The  extent  to  which  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank  have  achieved  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established ;  the  extent  to  which  the  operations  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  adhered  to,  or  de- 
parted from,  the  general  policy  directives  formulated  by 
the  Council,  and  the  Council's  recommendations  in  con- 
nection therewith;  the  extent  to  which  the  operations 
and  policies  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  been  coordi- 
nated, and  the  Council's  recommendations  in  connection 
therewith ;  recommendations  on  whether  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  and  the  Bank  should  be  increased  or  decreased ; 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  may  be 
made  more  effective ;  recommendations  on  any  other  neces- 
sary or  desirable  changes  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Fund  and  of  the  Bank  or  in  this  Act ;  and  an  over-all 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  the  operations  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  have  served,  and  in  the 
future  may  be  expected  to  serve,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  in  promoting  sound  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  and  furthering  world  security. 
(7)  The  Council  shall  make  such  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
request,  or  as  the  Council  may  consider  necessary  to  more 
effectively  or  efficiently  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  the  purposes  for  which  the  Council  is  created. 

(c)  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  (and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  the  extent  that  they  make  or  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  foreign  loans  or  engage  in  foreign  financial,  ex- 
change or  monetary  transactions)  shall  keep  the  Coun- 
cil fully  informed  of  their  activities  and  shall  provide  the 
Council  with  such  further  information  or  data  in  their 
possession  as  the  Council  may  deem  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

Certain  Acts  Not  To  Be  Taken  Without  Authorization 
Sec.  5.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action, 
neither  the  President  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  (a)  request  or  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  quota  of  the  United  States  under  article 
III,  section  2,  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund; 
(b)  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  in  the  par  value  of 
the  United  States  dollar  under  article  IV,  section  5,  or 
article  XX,  section  4,  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Fund,  or  approve  any  general  change  in  par  values 
under  article  IV,  section  7;  (c)  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  under  article  II,  section  3,  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Bank;   (d)  accept  any  amendment 
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under  article  XVII  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
Fund  or  article  VIII  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
Bank;  (e)  make  any  loan  to  the  Fund  or  the 
Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action,  no 
nor  or  alternate  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
shall  vote  for  an  increase  of  capital  stock  of  the 
under  article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Articles  of  Agre 
of  the  Bank. 

Depositories 

Sec.  6.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  is  req 
to  do  so  by  the  Fund  or  the  Bank  shall  act  as  i 
pository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and  the  Board  of  Gov. 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  supervise  and 
the  carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal  Ri 
banks. 

Payment  of  Subscriptions 
Sec.  7.  (a)   Subsection   (c)   of  section  10  of  the| 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  3J 
822a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  • 
$1,800,000,000  of  the  fund  established  in  this  sectJ 
pay  part  of  the  subscription  of  the  United  States 
International  Monetary  Fund ;  and  any  repayment  tl 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscella- 
receipt." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  t| 
the  balance  of  $950,000,000  of  the  subscription  o 
United  States  to  the  Fund  not  provided  for  in  subso 
(a)  and  to  pay  the  subscription  of  the  United  Stai] 
the  Bank  from  time  to  time  when  payments  are  reqi 
to  be  made  to  the  Bank.  For  the  purpose  of  making  ] 
payments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authcl 
to  use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  not  to  exceed  $4 
000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  any  securities  hereafter  i 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  i] 
that  Act  are  extended  to  include  such  purpose.  Pad 
under  this  subsection  of  the  subscription  of  the  UJ 
States  to  the  Fund  or  the  Bank  and  repayments  th] 
shall  be  treated  as  a  public-debt  transaction  of  the  U] 
States. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  minimum  thei 
to  the  United  States  of  participation  in  the  Fund] 
the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  pa] 
the  subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fund,] 
any  part  of  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  t<] 
Bank  required  to  be  made  under  article  II,  section  7] 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank,  is  autho] 
and  directed  to  issue  special  notes  of  the  United  Si 
from  time  to  time  at  par  and  to  deliver  such  notes  t*| 
Fund  and  the  Bank  in  exchange  for  dollars  to  the  eJ 
permitted  by  the  respective  Articles  of  Agreement,  I 
special  notes  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shaJ 
issued  under  the  authority  and  subject  to  the  proviJ 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  andl 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  I 
Act  are  extended  to  include  the  purposes  for  which  spl 
notes  are  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued  under  I 
subsection,  but  such  notes  shall  bear  no  interest,  shal 
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legotinble,  and  shall  be  payable  on  demand  of  the 
d  or  the  Bank,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  face  amount 
pedal  notes  Issued  to  the  Fund  under  the  authority 
his  subsection  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
.1  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
of  the  United  States  actually  paid  to  the  Fund,  and 
face  amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  the  Bank  and 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
regate  the  amount  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
es  actually  paid  to  the  Bank  under  article  II,  section 
),  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank, 
i)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
d  or  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net  income  shall 
OTered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

Obtaining  and  Furnishing  Information 

ec.  S.  (a)  Whenever  a  request  is  made  by  the  Fund 
he  I"  n  i  ted  States  as  a  member  to  furnish  data  under 
de  VIII,  section  5,  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
Fund,  the  President  may,  through  any  agency  he  may 
gnate,  require  any  person  to  furnish  such  informa- 
i  as  the  President  may  determine  to  be  essential  to 
ply  with  such  request.  In  making  such  determina- 
i  the  President  shall  seek  to  collect  the  information  only 
inch  detail  as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  request 
ihe  Fund.  No  information  so  acquired  shall  be  fur- 
led to  the  Fund  in  such  detail  that  the  affairs  of  any 
son  are  disclosed. 

b)  In  the  event  any  person  refuses  to  furnish  such  in- 
nation  when  requested  to  do  so,  the  President,  through 

designated  governmental  agency,  may  by  subpoena 
aire  such  person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
duce  records  and  other  documents,  or  both.  In  case 
contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  served 
n  any  such  person,  the  district  court  for  any  district 
vhich  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
s,  upon  application  by  the  President  or  any  govern- 
ital  agency  designated  by  him,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
ssne  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
:imony  or  appear  and  produce  records  and  documents, 
both ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
f  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee 
the  Government,  or  for  any  advisor  or  consultant  to 

Government,  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course 
official  duty,  any  information  obtained  under  this  sec- 
n,  or  to  use  any  such  information  for  his  personal 
lent.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
•section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
h. 

[d)  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this  section  means 
individual,  partnership,  corporation  or  association. 

uncial   Transactions    With   Foreign   Governments   in 
Default 

3ec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  financial 
insactions  with  any  foreign  government  in  default  on 
obligations  to  the  United  States",  approved  April  13, 
M  (U.  S.  C,  title  31,  sec.  804a),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows : 
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"Sec.  3.  While  any  foreign  government  is  a  member 
both  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  purchase  of  bonds, 
securities,  or  other  obligations  of  such  government  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  of  any  organization  or  asso- 
ciation acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government  or 
political  subdivision,  or  to  the  making  of  any  loan  to 
such  government,  political  subdivision,  organization,  or 
association." 

Jurisdiction  and  Venue  of  Actions 
Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  any  action  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  or 
possessions  by  or  against  the  Fund  or  the  Bank  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund  or 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank,  the  Fund  or  the 
Bank,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Federal  judicial  district  in  which  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  United  States  is  located,  and  any  such 
action  at  law  or  in  equity  to  which  either  the  Fund  or 
the  Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  any 
such  action.  When  either  the  Fund  or  the  Bank  is  a  de- 
fendant in  any  such  action,  it  may,  at  any  time  before  the 
trial  thereof,  remove  such  action  from  a  State  court  into 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  dis- 
trict by  following  the  procedure  for  removal  of  causes 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Status,  Immunities  and  Privileges 
Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  article  IX,  sections  2  to  9, 
both  inclusive,  and  the  first  sentence  of  article  VIII,  sec- 
tion 2  (b),  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Fund,  and 
the  provisions  of  article  VI,  section  5  (i),  and  article  VII, 
sections  2  to  9,  both  inclusive,  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Bank,  shall  have  full  force  and  effect  in  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions  upon 
acceptance  of  membership  by  the  United  States  in,  and 
the  establishment  of,  the  Fund  and  the  Bank, 
respectively. 

Stabilization  Loans  by  the  Bank 

Sec.  12.  The  governor  and  executive  director  of  the 
Bank  appointed  by  the  United  States  are  hereby  directed 
to  obtain  promptly  an  official  interpretation  by  the  Bank 
as  to  its  authority  to  make  or  guarantee  loans  for  pro- 
grams of  economic  reconstruction  and  the  reconstruction 
of  monetary  systems,  including  long-term  stabilization 
loans.  If  the  Bank  does  not  interpret  its  powers  to  in- 
clude the  making  or  guaranteeing  of  such  loans,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  representing  the  United  States  is  hereby 
directed  to  propose  promptly  and  support  an  amendment 
to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of  explicitly 
authorizing  the  Bank,  after  consultation  with  the  Fund, 
to  make  or  guarantee  such  loans.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Stabilization  Operations  by  the  Fund 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  governor  and  executive  director  of  the 
Fund  appointed  by  the  United  States  are  hereby  directed 
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to  obtain  promptly  an  official  interpretation  by  the  Fund 
as  to  whether  its  authority  to  use  its  resources  extends  be- 
yond current  monetary  stabilization  operations  to  afford 
temporary  assistance  to  members  in  connection  with  sea- 
sonal, cyclical,  and  emergency  fluctuations  in  the  balance 
of  payments  of  any  member  for  current  transactions,  and 
whether  it  has  authority  to  use  its  resources  to  provide 
facilities  for  relief,  reconstruction,  or  armaments,  or  to 
meet  a  large  or  sustained  outflow  of  capital  on  the  part  of 
any  member. 

(b)  If  the  interpretation  by  the  Fund  answers  in  the 
affirmative  any  of  the  questions  stated  in  subsection  (a), 
the  governor  of  the  Fund  representing  the  United  States 
is  hereby  directed  to  propose  promptly  and  support  an 
amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
expressly  negativing  such  interpretation.  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Further  Promotion  of  International  Economic  Relations 

Seo.  14.  In  the  realization  that  additional  measures  of 
international  economic  cooperation  are  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  international 
trade  and  render  most  effective  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  to  bring  about  further  agree- 
ment and  cooperation  among  nations  and  international 
bodies,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  ways  and  means  which  will 
best  reduce  obstacles  to  and  restrictions  upon  interna- 
tional trade,  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices,  promote 
mutually  advantageous  commercial  relations,  and  other- 
wise facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  inter- 
national trade  and  promote  the  stability  of  international 
economic  relations.  In  considering  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  lending  and  the  policies  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  particularly  in  conducting  exchange 
transactions,  the  Council  and  the  United  States  representa- 
tives on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  achiev- 
ing such  agreement  and  cooperation. 

Approved  July  31,  1945. 

Public  Law  174,  79th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  mem- 
bership for  the  United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Organization")  the  Constitution  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  appendix  I  of  the  First  Report  to 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Interim 
Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture,  dated  August  1 
1944. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  not  exceeding  $625,000  during  the  first 
fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  and  sums  not  exceeding 
$1,250,000  annually  thereafter  as  may  be  required  for 
expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  proporti- 
share  In  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

Sec.  3.  In  adopting  this  Joint  resolution,  it  is  the 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the  United  8 
should  use  its  best  efforts  to  bring  about,  as  soo 
practicable,  the  integration  of  the  functions  and  tU 
sources  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
those  of  the  Organization,  in  a  legal  and  orderly  ma 
to  effect  one  united  institution  in  such  form  as  to  pr 
an  adequate  research,  informational,  and  statistical 
ice  for  the  industry  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  ac 
neither  the  President  nor  any  person  or  agency  sha 
behalf  of  the  United  States  accept  any  amendment  c 
paragraph  1  of  article  XX  of  the  Constitution  of  th< 
ganization  involving  any  new  obligation  for  the  U: 
States. 

Sec.  5.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Com 
does  so  with  the  understanding  that  paragraph  2  of 
cle  XIII  does  not  authorize  the  Conference  of  the 
ganization  to  so  modify  the  provisions  of  its  ConstitM 
as  to  involve  any  new  obligation  for  the  United  St 

Approved  July  31,  1945. 

Public  Law  565,  79th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  participate 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Educarii 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  authorlzini 
appropriation  therefor. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemi 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  ni 
bership  for  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nali 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (hen 
after  referred  to  as  the  "Organization"),  the  cons: 
tion  of  which  was  approved  in  London  on  Novembeil 
1945,  by  the  United  Nations  Conference  for  the  es, 
lishment  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  i 
ganization,  and  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Gov 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
Senate  shall  designate  from  time  to  time  to  atten 
specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  General  <i 
ference  of  the  Organization  not  to  exceed  five  represe; 
tives  of  the  United  States  and  such  number  of  altera  i 
not  to  exceed  five  as  he  may  determine  consistent  \l 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Conference:  J 
vided,  however,  That  each  such  representative  and  i'. 
such  alternate  must  be  an  American  citizen.  One  of  I 
representatives  shall  be  designated  as  the  senior  j 
resentative.  Such  representatives  and  alternates  si 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  such  raj 
not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  annum,  as  the  President  it 
determine,  for  such  periods  as  the  President  may  spec] 
except  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  I| 
resentatives  or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  1 
ignated  under  this  section  as  a  representative  of  i 
United  States  or  as  an  alternate  to  attend  any  specis 
session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  General  Confert'l 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation.  Wli 
ever  a  representative  of  the  United  States  is  elected! 
the  General  Conference  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Bo*i 
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elected  President  of  the  General  Conference  and  thus 
nee  an  ex  officio  adviser  to  the  Executive  Board, 
r  provision  of  article  V  of  the  constitution  of  the 
nliation,  the  President  may  extend  the  above  pro- 
ns  for  compensation  to  such  representative  during 
ids  of  service  in  connection  with  the  Executive  Board. 
o.  3.  In  fulfillment  of  article  VII  of  the  constitution 
e  Organization,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause  to 
■ganized  a  National  Commission  on  Educational,  Sci- 
ic,  and  Cultural  Cooperation  of  not  to  exceed  one 
Ired  members.  Such  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
ue  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  consist  of  (a)  not 
!  than  sixty  representatives  of  principal  national, 
alary  organizations  interested  in  educational,  sci- 
lc,  and  cultural  matters;  and  (b)  not  more  than 
r  outstanding  persons  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
i,  including  not  more  than  ten  persons  holding  office 
■r  or  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
as,  not  more  than  fifteen  representatives  of  the  edu- 
>nal,  scientific,  and  cultural  interests  of  State  and 
1  governments,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  persons 
en  at  large.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
e  in  the  first  instance  fifty  of  the  principal  national 
ntary  organizations,  each  of  which  shall  be  invited  to 
jnate  one  representative  for  appointment  to  the  Na- 
il Commission.  Thereafter,  the  National  Commis- 
shall  periodically  review  and,  if  deemed  advisable, 
se  the  list  of  such  organizations  designating  repre- 
atives  in  order  to  achieve  a  desirable  rotation  among 
nizations  represented.  To  constitute  the  initial  Com- 
lion,  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to 
e  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one-third  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  one-third  or  the  remainder  thereof  for  a 

I  of  three  years ;  from  thence  on  following,  all  mem- 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  each, 

no  member  shall  serve  more  than  two  consecutive 
is.  The  National  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once 
oally.  The  National  Commission  shall  designate  from 
nig  its  members  an  executive  committee,  and  may  des- 
ite  such  other  committees  as  may  prove  necessary,  to 
rait  with  the  Department  of  State  and  to  perform  such 
>r  functions  as  the  National  Commission  shall  dele- 
i  to  them.     No  member  of  the  National  Commission 

II  be  allowed  any  salary  or  other  compensation  for 
Ices :  Provided,  however,  That  he  may  be  paid  his 
lal  transportation  expenses,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  while 
ly  from  his  home  in  attendance  upon  authorized  meet- 
i  or  in  consultation  on  request  with  the  Department 
state.  The  Department  of  State  is  authorized  to  pro- 
i  the  necessary  secretariat  for  the  Commission. 

ec.  4.  That  each  such  member  of  the  National  Com- 
8lon  must  be  an  American  citizen. 
ec.  5.  The  National  Commission  shall  call  general 
ferences  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the 
[Titles  of  the  Organization,  to  which  conferences  or- 
ilzed  bodies  actively  interested  in  such  matters  shall  be 
Ited  to  send  representatives:  Provided,  however,  That 
travel  and  maintenance  of  such  representation  shall 
without  expense  to  the  Government.  Such  general  con- 
snees  shall  be  held  annually  or  biennially,  as  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Commission  may  determine,  and  in  such  places  as 
it  may  designata  They  shall  be  attended  so  far  as  pos- 
sible by  the  members  of  the  National  Commission  and  by 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Organization.  The  National  Commission 
is  further  authorized  to  call  special  conferences  of  ex- 
perts for  the  consideration  of  specific  matters  relating 
to  the  Organization  by  persons  of  specialized  compe- 
tences. Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  prescribe,  the  actual  transportation  expenses  of  ex- 
perts attending  such  conferences  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  a  per 
diem  of  $10  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses, 
for  the  period  of  actual  attendance  and  of  necessary 
travel. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Organization  in 
accordance  with  article  IX  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization,  and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  of  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  activities  of  the  Organization,  including: 

(a)  salaries  of  the  representatives  provided  for  in  section 
2  hereof,  of  their  appropriate  staffs,  and  of  members  of 
the  secretariat  of  the  National  Commission  provided  for  in 
section  3  hereof,  including  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended ; 

(b)  travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended,  the  Sub- 
sistence Expense  Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  and  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (U.S.C.,  title  5,  sec.  73b),  and, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  prescribe,  travel  expenses  of  families  and  transporta- 
tion of  effects  of  United  States  representatives  and  other 
personnel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  post  of 
duty;  (c)  allowances  for  living  quarters,  including  heat, 
fuel,  and  light,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  June  26, 
1930  (U.S.C.,  title  5,  sec.  118a)  ;  (d)  cost  of  living  allow- 
ances under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescribe,  including  allowances  to  persons 
temporarily  stationed  abroad;  (e)  communication  serv- 
ices; (f)  stenographic  reporting,  translating,  and  other 
services,  by  contract,  if  deemed  necessary,  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.,  title  41, 
sec.  5);  (g)  local  transportation;  (h)  equipment;  (i) 
transportation  of  things ;  (j)  rent  of  offices ;  (k)  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1919  (U.S.C.,  title  44,  sec.  Ill),  and  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  ;  (1)  official 
entertainment;  (m)  stationery;  (n)  purchase  of  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  and  documents;  and  (o)  such 
other  expenses  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sec.  7.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action, 
neither  the  President  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  approve  any  amendment  under 
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article  XIII  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organization  in- 
volving any  new  obligation  for  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution,  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Congress  that  the  constitution  of  the  Or- 
ganization does  not  require,  nor  does  this  resolution  au- 
thorize, the  disclosure  of  any  information  or  knowledge 
in  any  case  in  which  such  disclosure  is  prohibited  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  July  30,  1946. 

Public  Law  146,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  mem- 
bership for  the  United  States  in  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Organiza- 
tion"), the  constitution  of  which  was  approved  in  New 
York  on  December  15,  1946,  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  United  Nations :  Provided,  however,  That  this  author- 
ity is  granted  and  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
acceptance  of  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion and  with  the  reservation  that  no  agreement  shall  be 
concluded  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  any  officer,  agency,  or  any  other  person 
and  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organization 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  constitute  or  authorize  action  (1)  whereby  any 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  settled  or  resettled  in  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or  possessions 
without  prior  approval  thereof  by  the  Congress,  and  this 
joint  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  as  such  prior 
approval,  or  (2)  which  will  have  the  effect  of  abrogating, 
suspending,  modifying,  adding  to,  or  superseding  any  of 
the  immigration  laws  or  any  other  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  designate  from  time  to  time 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  and  not  to  exceed 
two  alternates  to  attend  a  specified  session  or  specified 
sessions  of  the  general  council  of  the  Organization.  When- 
ever the  United  States  is  elected  to  membership  on  the 
executive  committee,  the  President  shall  designate  from 
time  to  time,  either  from  among  the  aforesaid  representa- 
tive and  alternates  or  otherwise,  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  not  to  exceed  one  alternate  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  executive  committee.  Such  representative 
or  representatives  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  annum,  and 
any  such  alternate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  the  President  may  specify,  except 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  designated  as  such 
a  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State — 
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(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $73,325,000  for  the  ■ 
year  beginning  July  1,  1947,  as  may  be  nectary  f<  | 
payment  of  United  States  contributions  to  the  Org.| 
tion  (consisting  of  supplies,  services,  or  funds  ai  | 
necessary  expenses  related  thereto)  as  determined  \ 
cordance  with  article  10  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ojl 
zation ;  and 

(b)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  the  fLsca  « 
beginning  July  1,  1947,  as  may  be  necessary  for  thej 
ment  of — 


(1)  salaries  of  the  representative  or  represent* 
and  alternates  provided  for  in  section  2  hereof,  an 
propriate  staff,  including  personal  services  in  the  Dii 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  without  regard  to  the  i 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  192: 
amended ;  and 

(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of  State  c 
necessary  to  participation  by  the  United  States  ii 
activities  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  thei 
visions  of  section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Particip 
Act  of  1945,  and  regulations  thereunder,  applicab 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  that  Act  shall  be  appli 
to  any  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  this  parag 
(b)    (2). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sums  from  the  appropriations  made 
suant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  may  be  transf< 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  establish 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
paragraph,  and  such  sums  shall  be  available  for  ob 
tion  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  go1 
ing  obligations  and  expenditures  of  the  departr. 
agency,  independent  establishment,  or  organizational 
thereof  concerned,  and  without  regard  to  sections 
and  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U. 
1940  edition,  title  41,  sec.  5,  and  title  31,  sec.  529). 

(b)   Upon  request  of  the  Organization,  any  departu 

agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Governi 

(upon  receipt  of  advancements  or  reimbursements  foi 

cost  and  necessary  expenses)  may  furnish  supplies,  < 

advancements  are  made  may  procure  and  furnish 

plies,  and  may  furnish  or  procure  and  furnish  serv 

to  the  Organization :  Provided,  That  such  additional  c 

ian  employees  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  require! 

any  such  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab 

ment  for  the  procurement  or  furnishing  of  supplies 

services  under  this  subsection,  and  for  the  services 

whom  such  department,  agency,  or  independent  establ 

ment  is  compensated  by  advancements  or  reimbursemi 

made  by  the  Organization,  shall  not  be  counted  as  civi 

employees  within  the  meaning  of  section  607  of  the  1 

eral  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  seci 

14  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946.     When 

imbursement  is  made  it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  opi 

of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent  establishn 

concerned,  either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  acco 

utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  an  appropr 

appropriation  fund,  or  account  which  is  current  at 

time  of  such  reimbursement. 

Sec.  5.  During  the  interim  period,  if  any,  between  J 
1,  1947,  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  constitution 
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Organization,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized 
j  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of 
ion  3,  to  make  advance  contributions  to  the  Prepara- 
(/oinuiission  for  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  dated  Decem- 
1\  1946,  between  the  governments  signatory  to  the 
;titution  of  the  Organization,  at  a  rate  of  not  to  ex- 
I  one-twelfth  per  month  of  the  United  States  contri- 
on  to  the  Organization  contemplated  by  paragraph 
of  section  3  hereof.  Such  advance  contributions  to 
said  Preparatory  Commission  shall  be  deducted  from 
said  contribution  to  the  Organization  for  the  first  fiscal 
r  as  provided  in  paragraph  6  of  the  said  agreement, 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  4 
Ms  joint  resolution  shall  be  applicable,  respectively, 
och  advance  contributions  and  to  the  procurement  and 
fishing  of  supplies  and  services  to  the  said  Preparatory 
mission, 
pproved  July  1,  1947. 


ilic  Law  643,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 

t  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

lesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
it  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  mem- 
ship  for  the  United  States  in  the  World  Health  Or- 
lization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Organization), 

constitution  of  which  was  adopted  in  New  York  on 
y  22,  1946,  by  the  International  Health  Conference  for 

establishment  of  an  International  Health  Organiza- 
a,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  United  Nations. 
!ec.  2.  The  President  shall  designate  from  time  to  time 
attend  a  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of  the 
.rid  Health  Assembly  of  the  Organization  not  to  ex- 
d  three  delegates  of  the  United  States  and  such  num- 
•  of  alternates  as  he  may  determine  consistent  with  the 
es  of  procedure  of  the  World  Health  Assembly.  One 
the  delegates  shall  be  designated  as  the  chief  delegate, 
lenever  the  United  States  becomes  entitled  to  desig- 
te  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
ganization,  under  article  24  of  the  constitution  of  the 
janization,  the  President  shall  designate  a  representa- 
e  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
it  of  the  Senate,  and  may  designate  not  to  exceed  one 
ernate  to  attend  sessions  of  the  Executive  Board, 
eh  representative  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
idical  school  and  have  spent  not  less  than  three  years 
active  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon.  Such  repre- 
ltative  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
te  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  annum  and  any  such  alter- 
te  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
t  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum  for  such  period  or 
riods  as  the  President  may  specify,  except  that  no 
;mber  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  or 
icer  of  the  United  States  who  is  thus  designated  shall 

entitled  to  receive  such  compensation :  Provided,  That 

person  shall  serve  as  such  representative,  delegate,  or 
ternate  until  such  person  has  been  investigated  as  to 
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loyalty  and  security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State — 

(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,920,000  per  annum,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  including 
those  incurred  by  the  Interim  Commission,  as  appor- 
tioned by  the  Health  Assembly  in  accordance  with  Article 
56  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Organization ;  and 

(b)  such  additional  sums,  not  to  exceed  $83,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1947,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  activities  of  the  Organization,  including— 

(1)  salaries  of  the  representative  and  alternate  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  hereof,  and  appropriate  staff,  in- 
cluding personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  Public  Law  600,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress ;  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  prescribe,  allowances  for  living  quar- 
ters, including  heat,  fuel,  and  light  and  cost  of  living 
allowances  to  persons  temporarily  stationed  abroad; 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  Ill),  and  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended ;  and 

(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
deems  necessary  to  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  activities  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946,  Public 
Law  565,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  regulations  there- 
under, applicable  to  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  that 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any  expenses  incurred  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  (b)   (2). 

Sec.  4.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress 
does  so  with  the  understanding  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  World  Health  Organization  Constitution 
for  withdrawal  from  the  Organization,  the  United  States 
reserves  its  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Organization  on  a 
one-year  notice:  Provided,  however,  That  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Organization  shall 
be  met  in  full  for  the  Organization's  current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution,  the  Congress 
does  so  with  the  understanding  that  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization  in  any  man- 
ner commits  the  United  States  to  enact  any  specific 
legislative  program  regarding  any  matters  referred  to  in 
said  Constitution. 

Approved  June  14,  1948. 

Public  Law  843,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Instrument  of  Amendment,  and  further  author- 
izing an  appropriation  for  payment  of  the  United  States  share 
of  the  expenses  of  membership  and  for  expenses  of  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
Public  Resolution   Numbered  43  of  the   Seventy-third 
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Congress  authorized  the  President  to  accept  member- 
ship for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization  and  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  thereto,  accepted  such  membership  on 
August  20,  1934 ;  and 
Whereas  such   membership  in   the   International    Labor 
Organization  has  proved  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and 
Whereas  the  International  Labor  Organization  provides 
a  unique  international  forum  in  which  representatives 
of  employers  and  workers  join  together  with  those  of 
governments   in   formulating   conventions    and    recom- 
mendations   which    serve    as    international    minimum 
standards  for  labor  and  social  legislation  and  admin- 
istration within  member  countries;  and 
Whereas  extensive  revision  of  the  constitution  has  been 
undertaken  to  enable  the  Organization  to  meet  changed 
conditions,  to  strengthen  the  application  of  conventions 
and  recommendations,  with  careful  provision  to  meet 
the  constitutional  rules  and  practices  of  Federal  States, 
and  to  operate  as  a  specialized  agency  in  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations ;  and 
Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization   Instrument    of    Amendment    of    1946    was 
adopted  unanimously  on  October  9,  1946,  with  the  entire 
delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
Session    of   the   International   Labor   Conference   sup- 
porting this  Instrument  of  Amendment :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organization  Instru- 
ment of  Amendment  adopted  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  on  October  9,  1946. 
Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State — 

(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,091,739  per  annum,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  as  ap- 
portioned by  the  International  Labour  Conference  in 
accordance  with  article  13  (c)  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization ;  and 

(b)  such  additional  sums,  not  to  exceed  $95,000  per 
annum,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  incident 
to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of 
the  Organization,  including — 

(1)  salaries  of  the  representative  or  representatives 
and  alternates  and  appropriate  staff,  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  Public  Law  600,  Seventy-ninth  Congress  ;  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
prescribe,  allowances  for  living  quarters,  including  heat, 
fuel,  and  light  and  cost-of-living  allowances  to  persons 
temporarily  stationed  abroad ;  printing  and  binding  with- 
out regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44 
U.S.C.  Ill),  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended ;  and 
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(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of  <■ 
deems  necessary  to  participation  by  the  United  J 
in  the  activities  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  ThJ 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1046,  ]*{ 
Law  565,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  regulations! 
under,  applicable  to  expenses  incurred  pursuant  tcl 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any  expenses  incurrell 
suant  to  this  paragraph  (b)   (2). 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  serve  as  representative,! 
gate,  or  alternate  from  the  United  States  until  suet] 
son  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  securiJ 
the  Federal  Pureau  of  Investigation. 

Approved  June  30,  1948. 


Public  Law  472,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 


TITLE  II 


.. 


Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interna. 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948" 

Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
the  special  care  and  feeding  of  children  by  author  ^ 
additional  moneys  for  the  International  Children's  E| 
gency  Fund  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  203.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  anil 
rected  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  J 
Act  and  before  July  1,  1949,  to  make  contributions  4 
from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  J 
title  and  (b)  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out! 
general  purposes  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  paragrap  I 
the  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  | 
(Public  Law  84,  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  to] 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Ue| 
Nations  for  the  special   care  and   feeding  of  child  n 

Sec.  204.  No  contribution  shall  be  made  pursuan» 
this  title  or  such  joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947,  w!  h 
would  cause  the  sum  of  (a)  the  aggregate  amount  i 
tributed  pursuant  to  this  title  and  (b)  the  aggrej* 
amount  contributed  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  s 'J 
joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947,  to  exceed  whicheve: 
the  following  sums  is  the  lesser  : 

(1)  72  per  centum  of  the  total  resources  contribi 
after  May  31,   1947,  by  all  governments,  including 
United  States,  for  programs  carried  out  under  the  su] 
vision  of  such  Fund:  Provided,  That  in  computing  e 
amount  of  resources  contributed  there  shall  not  be  »- 
eluded  contributions  by  any  government  for  the  benefit 
persons  located  within  the  territory  of  such  contribute 
government ;  or 

(2)  $100,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  si 
joint  resolution  of  May  31,  1947,  shall  remain  availaB 
through  June  30, 1949. 

Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  lie  appropria  1 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  yr 
ending  June  30,  1949,  the  sum  of  $60,000,000. 
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III.  Responsibilities  Over  Non-Self- 
lc  Law  403,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  participation 
v  the  I'nited  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission  and 
uthorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

eas  delegates  representing  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tin, the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
ds,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
tain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
erica  attended  the  South  Seas  Conference  held  at 
iberra,  Australia,  and  signed  an  "Agreement  Estab- 
ling  the  South  Pacific  Commission"  on  February  6, 
7;  and 

eas  the  purpose  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  is  to 
garage  and  strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
imoting  the  economic  and  social  welfare  and  advance- 
ot  of  the  non-self-governing  territories  in  the  South 
•ific  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
tpter  XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  thereby 
itribnting  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
1  security :  Therefore  be  it 

M&ved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Inited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
►resident  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  membership 
be  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission, 
ed  by  the  Agreement  Establishing  the  South  Pacific 
nission,  signed  on  February  6, 1947,  at  Canberra,  Aus- 
i,  by  delegates  representing  the  Governments  of 
ralia,  the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
in  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
rica,  and  to  appoint  the  United  States  Commissioners, 
their  alternates,  thereto. 
:.  2.  When  used  in  this  joint  resolution — 

)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
)  the  term  "Government  agency"  means  any  depart- 
:,  independent  establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the 
rnment  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corporation 
ly  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the  South  Pacific 
mission. 

c.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
he  Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
isury  not  otherwise  appropriated — 

l)  Not  more  than  $20,000  annually  for  the  payment 
he  United  States  of  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
inses  of  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  and  sub- 
iry  bodies,  as  set  forth  in  article  XIV  of  the  Agree- 
t  Establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission ; 
))  Such  additional  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
nent  of  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  participa- 
by  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
lion,  including  salaries  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
ers,  their  alternates,  and  appropriate  staff,  without 
ird  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
923,  as  amended ;  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
unbia ;  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  Public 
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Law  600,  Seventy-ninth  Congress;  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  al- 
lowances for  living  quarters,  including  heat,  fuel,  and 
light  and  cost-of-living  allowances  to  persons  temporarily 
stationed  abroad ;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
other  local  transportation ;  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C. 
Ill),  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended ;  and  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  finds  necessary  to  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  activities  of  the  Commission :  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (Public 
Law  565,  Seventy-ninth  Congress),  and  regulations  there- 
under, applicable  to  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  that 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any  expenses  incurred  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  (b). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  the  Commis- 
sion is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  person 
having  special  scientific  or  other  technical  or  professional 
qualifications,  from  time  to  time  to  detail,  or  authorize 
the  detail  of,  for  temporary  service  to  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commission,  any  person  in  the  employ  or  service 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  has  such 
qualifications,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government 
agency  in  which  such  person  is  employed  or  serving, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  governing  the  detail 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  government  of  another  country  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1938  (52  Stat. 
442),  as  amended,  except  that  the  authority  vested  in 
the  President  under  that  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

Approved  January  28,  1948. 

Public  Law  431,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission  and 
authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America  signed  "An 
agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission" in  Washington  on  October  30,  1946,  which 
agreement  continued  and  extended  the  international 
cooperative  arrangements  initiated  in  1942  between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  is  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
promoting  the  economic  and  social  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  whose  economic  and  social  development 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  chapter 
XI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  Therefore 
be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  membership 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  Commission, 
created  by  "An  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission,"  signed  in  Washington  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1946,  by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  appoint 
the  United  States  Commissioners,  and  their  alternates, 
thereto. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated — 

(a)  Not  more  than  $142,000  annually  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  and  sub- 
sidiary bodies,  pursuant  to  article  XV  of  the  "agreement 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Commission"; 
and 

(b)  Such  additional  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  salaries  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, their  alternates,  appropriate  staff,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended ;  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  Public 
Law  600,  Seventy-ninth  Congress ;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  other  local  transportation;  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill),  and  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended ;  and  such  other  expenses  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  finds  necessary  to  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the  Commission : 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1946  (Public  Law  565,  Seventy-ninth  Congress), 
and  regulations  thereunder,  applicable  to  expenses  in- 
curred pursuant  to  that  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (b). 

Approved  March  4,  1948. 

Public  Law  204,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  President  to  approve  the 
trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Whereas  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  its  approval  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  83  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  a  proposed  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  Pa- 
cific islands  formerly  mandated  to  Japan  under  which 
the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  administer  those 
islands  under  trusteeship  in  accordance  with  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations ;  and 

Whereas  the  Security  Council  on  April  2,  1947,  approved 
unanimously  the  trusteeship  agreement  with  amend- 
ments acceptable  to  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  agreement,  having  been  approved  by  the 
Security  Council,  will  come  into  force  upon  approval  by 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  after  dm 

tutional  process :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represe 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  asi 
That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appj 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  trusteeship  ag 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  ! 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  former  J 
mandated  islands  (to  be  known  as  the  Territors 
Pacific  Islands)  which  was  approved  by  the  Securit 
cil  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations,  Lake  Succe 
sau  County,  New  York,  on  April  2,  1947. 
Approved  July  18,  1947. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  129,  80th  Co', 
2d  Session 

Whereas  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Public  Law 
the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  has  a] 
an    agreement   between    the    Security    Council 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
suant   to   which   the   United   States   has   becoi 
administering  authority  for  the  trust  territory 
Pacific  islands,  heretofore  known  as  the  Japanes 
dated  Islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
Whereas  it  is  the  responsibility  .of  the  Congress 
United  States  to  provide  a  permanent  governm. 
the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  islands ;  and 
Whereas  the  problem  of  administration  of  the  trus 
tory  of  the  Pacific  islands  is  interrelated  to  the 
istration  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake  Islac 
other  United  States  island  possessions  in  the 
Ocean  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
concurring),  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  joii 
gressional  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  m« 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  anc 
lar  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  three  members  who  are  mt 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sem 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  S 
and  three  members  who  are  members  of  the  Commit 
Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three 
bers  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  | 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  1 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  comi 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  t 
its  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  thorough  stud 
investigation  of  the  islands,  group  of  islands,  and 
areas  included  within  the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacifl 
all  other  islands,  groups  of  islands,  and  other  areas  i 
Pacific  which  are  possessions  of,  or  subject  to  the  ati 
ity  of,  the  United  States,  including  study  and  investig 
of— 

(a)  the  peoples,  customs,  laws,  economies,  resoi 
and  governments  of  such  areas ; 

(b)  the  interrelation,  and  the  natural  or  approi 
integration,  of  such  areas ; 
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the  interrelation  of  the  security  of  such  areas  and 
urity  of  the  United  States ; 

measures  designed  to  advance  the  security  and 
dng  of  the  peoples  and  economies  of  such  areas; 

such  other  matters  relating  to  such  areas  as  the 
ttee  may  deem  appropriate. 

3.  The  committee  shall  complete  its  study  and  in- 
itiou  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  shall  forth- 
hereafter  report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
r  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
mations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
I  thereof,  recommending  such  organic  and  other 
it  ion  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  civil 
lment  of  such  areas,  and  to  assure  to  the  peoples  of 
ireas  justice,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  a  voice  in  their 
affairs  and  government,  the  development  of  their 
Dies  and  the  protection  of  their  civil  rights,  all  with 
sgard  to  the  established  customs  of  such  peoples. 

.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
ommittee,    or    any    duly    authorized    subcommittee 


thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  to  em- 
ploy   such    consultants,    specialists,    clerks,    and    other 
assistants,  to  travel,  and  authorize  its  assistants  to  travel, 
freely    through   such   areas   and   such   other   places,   to 
utilize  such  transportation,  housing,  and  other  facilities 
as  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Air 
Force  may  make  available,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to 
make   such   expenditures,    as   it   deems   advisable.     The 
cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.    The  ex- 
penses of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000, 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man or  vice  chairman.     Disbursements  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount  of  one-half 
of  disbursements  so  made. 
Passed  June  18, 19^8. 


amation  2751  " 


IV.  Presidential  Proclamations  Reconvening  80th  Congress 

Proclamation  2796  " 

Convening  the  Congress 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Convening  the  Congress 

IE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  PROCLAMATION 
[ebeas  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  Congress 
;  United  States  should  be  convened  at  twelve  o'clock, 

on  Monday,  the  Seventeenth  day  of  November,  1947, 
ceive  such  communication  as  may  be  made  by  the 
ative ; 

w,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
>d  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Congress  of 
Jnited  States  to  convene  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City 
ashington  on  Monday,  the  Seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
1947.  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who 

at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  thereof 
lereby  required  to  take  notice. 

Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
Bd  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 
we  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-third  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
t,]  dred  and  forty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

seventy-second. 

Harry  S.  Tbtjman 

r  the  President : 
Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


12  Fed.  Reg.  6941. 

13  Fed.  Reg.  4057. 
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A   PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  be  convened  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  on  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July, 
1948,  to  receive  such  communication  as  may  be  made  by 
the  Executive ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and 
declare  that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  convene  at  the  Capitol  in 
the  City  of  Washington  on  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  July,  1948,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  which  all  persons 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members 
thereof  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 

caused  to  be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fifteenth  day  of 

July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

[seal]     and  forty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

seventy-third. 

Habby  S.  Truman 

By  the  President : 
G.  C.  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Seventh  Session  of  ECOSOC:  Freedom  of  Information 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 
U.  S.  Representative 


Mr  President  and  Members  op  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council:  During  these  closing  days 
of  the  Seventh  Session  of  this  Council,  there  is 
no  time  left  for  empty  amenities.  Therefore  I 
am  going  to  speak  frankly  and  even  bluntly  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  information  because  we  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  subject  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
understanding. 

Once  before  in  an  earlier  session  of  this  Council 
1  made  a  short  speech  on  this  subject,  and  was 
then  told  that  we  could  not  be  deeply  interested 
because  I  had  not  spoken  at  greater  length  I 
deny  the  principle  that  length  of  speeches  is  pro- 
portional to  intensity  of  interest.  This  notion  has 
never  governed  American  performance.  In  this 
instance  if  I  reflected  in  my  presentation  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people,  it  would  extend 
our  session  far  into  the  future. 

The  record  of  the  Council  in  the  course  of  this 
Session  with  respect  to  this  vital  subject  has  been 
thoroughly  disappointing  to  my  Delegation.    We 
came  here  prepared  to  contribute  constructively, 
and  with  malice  toward  none,  to  a  discussion  of 
thelmal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information.    Already,  54  nations  had  met  in  a 
formal  conference  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
and  after  full  discussion  had  adopted  three  con- 
ventions and  various  resolutions  on  this  subject. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  Council  might  be  able 
to  consider  this  subject  carefully  and  judicially, 
make  appropriate  improvements  in  the  conven- 
tions and  resolutions  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Con- 
ference, and  pass  the  product  of  our  work  alonff 
proudly  to  the  General  Assembly.     In  anticipa 
tion,  we  spent  days  in  consultation  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  French  and  United  Kingdom  Dele- 
gations with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  three 
conventions  which  had  emerged  from  the  Confer- 
ence on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press, 
and  which  had  been  sponsored  by  the  United 
Amffdorn,  France,  and  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively.   We  thus  hoped  to  make  the  work  of  the 
Council  easier,  to  facilitate  speedy  action. 

And  what  did  we  find?  We  were  confronted 
for  weeks  with  ill-founded  and  vicious  attacks  on 
the  part  of  certain  delegations  which  accused  my 
Delegation  my  Government,  individual  Ameri- 
cans,  and  the  newspapers  and  radio  of  my  country 

1  Made  before  a  Plenary  Session  in  Geneva  on  Aug  27 
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of  irresponsible  and  malicious  actions  desier 
provoke  another  war.  We  were  met  with 
consuming  and  obstructionist  tactics  appai 
designed  to  make  it  impossible  for  this  Cov 
within  the  possible  limits  of  time  available 
to  reach  any  useful  conclusions  regarding 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Freedom  o 
formation.  When  the  attempt  failed  to  rel- 
the  consideration  of  the  Final  Act  to  the  cl< 
hours  of  the  Council,  we  had  to  listen  for  en< 
weary  hours  to  procedural  arguments  which 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  subject  at  li 
Amendments  introduced  at  one  point  in  the  c 
ments  and  decisively  defeated  were  re-introd 

tlm£a??itime  again  at  subsequent  points 

I  he  Delegations  of  France  and  the  United  B 
dom  together  with  my  own  Delegation,  wer. 
cused  of  trying  to  substitute  a  new  conventioi 
the  convention  on  the  gathering  and  internati 
transmission  of  news,  even  though  anyone 
studied  the  joint  Anglo-French-American  am, 
ments  carefully  could  see  that  they  were  desk 
to  clarify  and  not  to  change  the  substance  of 
matter,  as  I  shall  illustrate  later  in  my  rema 
In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
opposition  was  the  opposition  of  three  gov 
ments  which  had  pursued  similar  tactics  at 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  itself 
which  at  that  Conference  had  voted  against  e\ 
one  of  the  conventions.  Consequently,  their  i 
tessions  of  support  for  and  concern  about  tl 
original  drafts  can  only  be  characterized 
facades  designed  to  conceal  their  real  posit 
I  hey  themselves  proposed  numerous  amending 
which  certainly  were  directed  at  the  substance 
the  conventions. 

_  These  opposing  countries  not  only  have  giver 

signs  that  there  is  any  possibility  that  these  c 

ventions  ever  may  come  into  force  in  their  c 

countries,  but  they  appear  to  be  directing  their 

forts  to  preventing  their  being  carefully  cons 

ered  by  other  countries  which  do  have  a  real 

terest.     In  fact,  the  goal  seems  to  be  to  make  c 

tain  that  these  conventions  should  never  becom 

part  of  international  law.     What  we  have  w 

nessed  here  during  recent  weeks  was  an  extra 

dmary   illustration    of   an   attempt   at   sabofe 

which,  alas,  proved  at  least  partially  successful 

preventing  the  Council  from  exercising  and  i 

pressing  its  considered  judgment  on  these  si 

jects.     We  in  the  Council  have  been  the  victims 

our  rules  of  procedure  and  the  limitations  of  ( 
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choihile.  Rules  designed  to  protect  the  free- 
»f  speech  of  any  minority  have  been  used  to 
at  action  by  the  majority.  But  these  tactics 
t  in  the  long  run  be  effective.  The  desire  of 
eat  majority  of  nations  here  represented  is 
and  my  Government  is  confident  that  the  will 
majority  will  be  effectively  and  clearly  ex- 
id  at  the  General  Assembly. 
■  United  States  Delegation  has  stated  on  sev- 
ccasions  in  the  Committee  on  Human  Rights 
:  would  hope  for  nothing  better  than  to  see  all 
ries  in  the  world  adopt  the  conventions  which 
;ed  from  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
ition.  If  we  had  had  any  optimistic  illusions 
s  subject,  they  are  now  gone.  It  is  quite  evi- 
:o  us  that  certain  countries  do  not  want  any 
>f  these  conventions.  It  has  become  evident, 
:o  the  casual  observer,  that  when  it  comes  to 
sue  of  freedom  of  information,  we  are  sepa- 
by  fundamental  differences  in  our  political 
•ophy,  our  governmental  practice,  and  our 
lence  in  the  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
n  beings. 

country,  and  I  know  this  is  shared  by  the 
majority  of  countries  throughout  the  world, 
res  in  freedom  of  information.  We  are  con- 
i  that  without  access  to  unfettered  news,  the 
e  in  any  country  cannot  carry  out  their  demo- 
s  functions  as  an  informed  body  of  citizens. 
re  convinced  that  without  a  free  flow  of  in- 
ition  between  countries,  the  development  of 
s  international  understanding  is  impossible. 
re  not  afraid  of  so-called  false  and  slanderous 
illation  which  may  at  times  find  its  way  into 
lomns  of  a  free  press.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
ause  we  believe  in  the  dignity,  capacity,  and 
l  of  man.  We  believe  in  his  judgment  and 
e  intelligence,  and  we  are  certain  that  we  can 
in  his  judgment  based  upon  information  and 
on  of  all  kinds  freely  presented  and  freely 
red.  This  is  the  fundamental  protection  of 
Tie  democracy,  where  every  effort  is  made  to 
:e  the  power  of  a  few,  either  in  private  or 
c  life,  and  to  rely  to  the  fullest  degree  possible 
the  broad  judgment  and  participation  by  all 
eople. 

contrast,  in  nations  where  information  is 
■controlled  and  censorship  rules,  a  few  gov- 
ent  officials  have  the  power  to  lead  their  peo- 
own  the  road  to  misunderstanding  and  even 
between  twin  walls  of  contrived  ignorance 
listorted  propaganda.  The  power  of  the  state 
h  that  there  is  no  protection.  Only  the  opin- 
f  the  few  and  facts  selected  by  the  few  are 
mted  to  the  people.  The  essence  of  the  cen- 
sed approach  to  information  is  not  freedom, 
antrol.  The  few  who  control  from  their  polit- 
seats  are  inevitably  afraid  of  letting  their 
le  know  what  other  people  think  about  their 
rnments ;  afraid  to  let  them  form  an  unbiased 
ment  about  other  nations  and  their  institu- 
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t  ions ;  afraid  of  the  fresh  breeze  of  free  argument 
and  criticism.  Here  the  power  of  the  few  is  com- 
plete. Censorship  and  control  are  in  their  hands. 
In  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  possible  pro- 
tection of  the  many  against  the  few.  That  is  why 
freedom  of  information  is  so  basic  to  the  whole 
notion  of  human  rights  and  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship, national  and  international. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  a  clear  one.  How 
can  truth  best  reach  the  people  of  the  world  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  is  a  centralized  system  where  state 
control  and  censorship  rule.  All  media  of  infor- 
mation are  subject  to  the  complete  dictation  of  a 
few  political  officials  whose  purpose  in  being  is 
not  necessarily  the  promotion  and  dissemination 
of  truth.    The  probability  is  clearly  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  a  decentralized  and  com- 
petitive system,  where  truth  may  find  its  way 
through  many  channels  and  many  outlets.  Let 
me  describe  briefly  the  processes  for  the  flow  of 
information  in  the  United  States  today.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  more  than  1,700  daily 
newspapers.  Of  these,  about  83  percent  are  lo- 
cally owned  and  only  about  13  percent  absentee 
owned.  In  other  words,  approximately  four  out 
of  every  five  dailies  are  individual,  independent 
units.  Only  slightly  more  than  one  out  of  five 
is  linked  with  a  chain,  and  the  largest  chain  in 
the  United  States  consists  of  less  than  20  dailies. 
There  are,  in  addition,  almost  10,000  weekly  news- 
papers. The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  are 
individual  units,  locally  owned.  Each  of  these 
papers — both  weeklies  and  dailies — has  its  own 
editors,  free  to  report  world  news  and  to  com- 
ment on  it  as  they  like. 

Scores  of  magazines  and  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished by  many  unrelated  owners  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  which  contain  news  and  informa- 
tion concerning  international  affairs. 

In  the  field  of  radio  there  are  almost  1,700  AM 
stations  broadcasting  at  the  present  time,  together 
with  more  than  500  FM  stations,  and  some  27  tele- 
vision stations.  Almost  without  exception,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  by  all  of  these  to  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  information  concern- 
ing public  affairs.  And  commentators  suggest  to 
the  public  various  interpretations  of  the  news. 

These  news  media — newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  broadcasting  stations— are  served  by  three 
national  wire  services  with  world-wide  coverage, 
which  provide  their  services  to  media  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  from  right  to  left.  In  addition,  many 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  radio  networks  main- 
tain extensive,  supplementary  foreign  coverage 
through  correspondents  of  their  own. 

Through  this  extensive  network  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  news  and  information, 
the  multiplicity  of  sources  of  news  and  informa- 
tion available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  pretending  to  claim  that  our  American 
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institutions  are  perfect  or  that  only  truth  flows 
through  our  news  channels.  But  I  do  submit  that 
true  information  has  its  best  chance  of  expression 
when  the  channels  are  multiple  and  uncontrolled, 
rather  than  when  it  must  all  pass  through  a  sin- 
gle point,  and  a  government  censor  sits  at  that 
point,  adding  to  that  which  he  permits  to  pass  a 
tremendous  flow  of  opinion  and  propaganda  orig- 
inating from  government  sources.  Which  is  the 
monopoly— the  ownership  and  perhaps  the  con- 
trol of  a  handful  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  ruthless  all-embracing  control  by  the 
State  of  every  written  and  spoken  word?  No 
monopoly  can  possibly  be  more  complete  than  a 
state  monopoly.  And  no  state  monopoly  can  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  than 
one  completely  controlling  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  leave  the  basic  issue 
to  turn  to  certain  specific  aspects  of  the  proposed 
conventions.  At  some  points,  the  result  of  the 
prolonged  debates  has  been  to  confuse  the  issue; 
at  others,  to  weaken  the  conventions  somewhat 
First,  I  shall  refer  to  the  convention  on  the  gath- 
ering and  international  transmission  of  news— 
the  only  convention  which  was  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Human  Eights. 

The  tripartite  amendment  submitted  by  France 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  intro- 
duced the  phrase  "of  other  contracting  states"  into 
various  substantive  articles  of  the  convention,  in 
order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  convention  would 
apply  only  to  correspondents  and  information 
agencies  of  contracting  states.  In  connection  with 
this  clarification,  the  term  "correspondents  of 
other  contracting  states"  was  substituted  for  the 
term  foreign  correspondent".  The  Soviet  and 
polish  Delegates  charged  time  after  time  that 
these  phrases  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
text  which  made  for  discrimination  between  the 
correspondents  and  information  agencies  of  con- 
tracting states,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  *ion- 
contracting  states,  on  the  other.  Furthermore 
they  made  the  point  with  wearying  repetition  that 
this  change  for  the  first  time  brought  within  the 
terms  of  the  convention  nationals  of  a  given  coun- 
try who  might  work  for  foreign  information 
agencies.  # 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  limiting  the 
convention  to  contracting  states  is  nothing  less 
than  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  treaties.  This  is  certainly  unobjectionable 
procedure.  But  beyond  this,  let  us  look  at  the 
tacts.  Let  us  see  whether,  as  charged,  the  tri- 
partite amendment  introduced  a  new  principle  into 
the  text  originally  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

I  shall  quote  the  pertinent  parts  of  the  original 
definitions  of  "information  agency"  and  "foreimi 
corr<fflpondent"  as  adopted  by  the  Conference  Sn 
I<  reedom  of  Information  : 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
Ing  expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
after  defined. 

A.  Information  Agency 

A  press,  radio  or  film  organization,  whether  pi 
private,  created  or  organized  under  the  apt 
laws  and  regulations  within  the  territoriet 
Contracting  State.     . 

B.  Foreign  Correspondent 

An  individual  employed  by  an  information  ag 
that  is  to  say,  an  information  agency  of  a  Coi 
ing  State  in  accordance  with  the  definition  I  ha 
read— or  a  national  of  a  Contracting  State. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  definition  the 
inal  draft  adopted  by  the  Conference  ext 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  convention 
formation  agencies  and  correspondents  on 
contracting  states.  It  is  also  perfectly  cleai 
nationals  working  for  foreign  inform 
agencies  of  contracting  states  were  alway 
eluded  within  the  scope  of  the  convention, 
tripartite  amendment  changed  nothing  in 
two  respects.  Yet  time  after  time  ill-foi 
charges  were  made  that  it  did,  and  hours  and  ] 
of  precious  time  were  devoted  to  debating  tl 
mantles  of  the  original  draft  and  the  revisic 
As  I  have  explained,  this  tripartite  amend 
did  not  change  the  substance  of  the  draft  ad( 
by  the  Conference.  However,  some  modifica 
were  approved  by  the  Human  Rights  Comm 
which  are  matters  of  regret  to  my  Delegation 
I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  my  Government 
urge  the  General  Assembly  to  return  to  the  ] 
ciples  approved  by  the  Conference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  origii 
adopted  the  principle  that  news  material  lea 
a  country  in  peacetime  might  be  censored  onl 
the  ground  of  national  military  security.  ] 
this  foothold  for  the  censors  my  Governi 
viewed  as,  at  best,  a  necessary  evil.  The  Hu 
Rights  Committee,  however,  has  so  amei 
articles  4  and  10,  the  latter  of  which  has  be< 
article  9  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  thai 
boundaries  of  peacetime  censorship  are  amt 
ous.  At  the  least,  censorship  would  be  perm: 
on  the  sweeping  ground  of  national  securit 
term  which  can  be  stretched  to  cover  a  multi 
of  sins  in  the  way  of  governmental  suppres 
of  legitimate  news.  My  Government  : 
strongly  that  censorship  of  outgoing  news  shi 
be  permitted  in  peacetime  only  at  most  on 
grounds  of  national  military  security — and  1 
only  in  full  conformity  with  the  procedures  li 
in  article  4,  every  step  of  which  is  designed 
the  protection  of  correspondents  and  informa 
agencies. 

In  the  second  place,  my  Delegation  regrets 
insertion  by  the  Committee  of  the  third  paragr 
of  what  used  to  be  article  10,  and  is  now  art 
9,  which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  convenl 
shall  limit  the  discretion  of  any  contracting  s 
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use  entry  to  any  particular  person — that  is,  to 
particular     correspondent.     The     original 

of  the  convention  as  adopted  by  the  Con- 
N  permitted  states  to  refuse  entry  to  cor- 
ndents,  but  only  in  accordance  with  public 
md  regulations — either  immigration  laws  or 
"or  the  protection  of  national  security.  Thus 
tions  of  states  would  have  to  be  in  accordance 
I  rule  of  law— a  rule  of  law  which  they  might 
■Ives  establish,  but  nevertheless  a  rule  of  law 
.lv  adopted  and  known  to  all.  The  provi- 
idopted  by  the  Human  Rights  Committee, 
b  other  hand,  opens  the  door  to  arbitrary  ad- 
trative  action  by  governmental  personnel. 
>uld  permit  the  exclusion  of  any  particular 
spondent  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  most 
|  because  it  was  feared  that  once  admitted 
onespondent  might  transmit  abroad  facts 
>teful  to  the  government  concerned. 
Est  also  comment  on  article  14  of  the  draft 
>nt  ion  on  the  gathering  and  international 
mission  of  news — the  so-called  "colonial 
l"  which  has  become  article  15  in  the  docu- 
now  before  you.    The  United  States  Govern- 

wants  the  most  liberal  provision  possible  in 
•onnection.  We  ourselves  will  automatically 
j  the  freedom-of-information  conventions 
i  we  ratify  to  all  the  territories  for  the  con- 
of  whose  international  relations  the  United 
I  is  responsible.  At  the  same  time  we  recog- 
the  constitutional  and  procedural  difficulties 
g  certain  metropolitan  powers  in  this  regard. 
lo  not  want  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
I  these  conventions.  Therefore  we  supported 
rticle  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights  Commit- 
an  article  which,  frankly,  falls  short  of  our 
ations.  I  must  state,  however,  that  my  Gov- 
ent  does  not  consider  this  present  provision 
tablishing  a  precedent  for  other  conventions 
ing  to  other  matters. 

ith  respect  to  the  draft  convention  concerning 
astitution  of  an  international  right  of  correc- 
which  was  originally  sponsored  by  the  French 
srnment.  my  Government  wholeheartedly  ac- 
!  the  principle  of  an  international  right  of 
•ction.  My  Government  looks  upon  the  pro- 
i  convention  on  this  subject  as  a  legitimate 
potentially  useful  remedy  for  false  or  dis- 
d  reports  likely  to  injure  friendly  relations 
een  States; — a  remedy  thoroughly  consistent 

the  principles  of  freedom  of  information, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
promoting  international  understanding.  We 
■  agreed  with  the  French  and  United  Kingdom 
gat  ions  on  certain  clarifying  amendments  to 
convention  which  will  in  no  way  change  its 
ice.  Since  there  is  no  time  to  discuss  these 
ndments  here,  we  shall  submit  them  to  the 
eral  Assembly. 

lie  third  convention — the  draft  convention  on 
dom  of  information — seeks  agreement  among 
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democratic  states  on  broad  principles  of  freedom 
of  information,  and  the  extension  of  these  princi- 
ples to  regions  where  they  are  not  now  fully  rec- 
ognized in  practice.  The  United  States  warmly 
supports  the  general  objectives  of  this  convention. 
At  the  same  time  we  believe  it  can  and  should  be 
improved  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  chief  outstanding  problem  in  our  view 
arises  in  connection  with  article  2.  In  its  present 
form  article  2  attempts  to  list  specifically  the  re- 
strictions which  governments  may  legitimately  im- 
pose upon  the  broad  rights  to  freedom  of  in- 
formation granted  by  article  1.  In  the  view  of  my 
Government,  in  lieu  of  the  specific  limitations 
clause,  there  should  be  substituted  a  general,  over- 
all limitations  clause  laying  down  the  boundaries 
of  governmental  power. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  proposed  change. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  list  of  specific 
restrictions  now  contained  in  article  2  is  incom- 
plete. A  more  thorough  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject has  indicated  that  a  score  of  specific  restric- 
tions would  have  to  be  listed  if  one  wished  to  pro- 
tect adequately  the  various  existing,  legitimate 
laws  now  in  force  in  various  countries  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  To  make  such  a  detailed 
listing  would  give  the  appearance  of  the  tail  of 
limitation  wagging  the  dog  of  freedom. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problem  of  the  exact 
boundary  between  freedom  and  protection  is 
perennial.  No  rigid  adjustment  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  will  ever  be  completely  satisfactory 
or  permanent.  In  the  opinion  of  my  Government, 
this  problem  can  best  be  dealt  with  in  an  inter- 
national convention  by  provisions  drafted  along 
the  lines  of  articles  in  a  constitution,  not  specifi- 
cations in  a  city  ordinance.  Only  thus  can  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people  be  protected  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  my  Government 
will  urge  the  General  Assembly  in  its  next  ses- 
sion to  give  adequate  consideration  to  all  three 
freedom-of-information  conventions.  We  will 
come  to  the  Assembly  in  the  same  spirit  as  we 
came  to  the  Council,  prepared  to  contribute  con- 
structively to  drafting  the  best  conventions  which 
the  composite  intelligence  of  those  present  can 
create.  It  is  our  hope  that,  with  whatever  modi- 
fications are  considered  appropriate  by  the  As- 
sembly, these  conventions  will  be  adopted  and 
opened  for  signature  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  time-table  rec- 
ommended by  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation. 

The  concern  of  my  Government  in  this  field  is 
first  and  foremost  to  implement  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  know — to  know  what  is  going  on  every- 
where on  the  globe.  We  hope  that  this  right  will 
eventually  be  guaranteed  on  a  world-wide  basis — 
(Continued  on  page  385) 
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Meeting  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  To  Discuss  Italian  Colt 

NOTES  AND    MEMORANDA   EXCHANGED   BETWEEN    U.S.   AND  SOVIET   GOVERNMENTS" 


Soviet  Note  to  United  States 

[Translation] 
No.  165 

The  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.E.  in  the  U.S.A.  upon 
instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  the 
honor  to  communicate  the  following. 

In  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  work 
of  the  Deputy  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
four  powers  on  the  question  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  and  m  accordance  with  Article  23  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  with  Annex  XI  to 
this  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Government  deems  it  neces- 
sary, prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  en- 
visaged by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  that  is,  prior  to 
September  15  of  this  year,  to  examine  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  ques- 
tion of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  the  manner 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Washington,  September  4,  191$. 

Secretary  Marshall  to  Soviet  Ambassador 

/September  8, 191$ 
The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Kepubhcs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  His 
Excellency's  note  no.  165  of  September  4,  1948,  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies.  It  is  noted  that  the  Soviet  Government 
deems  it  necessary,  now  that  the  work  of  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  has  been  concluded,  to 
examine  the  problem  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  prior  to  September  15  in  accordance  with 
Article  23  of  the  Italian  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Annex  XI  thereto. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared, should  the  other  member  governments 
agree,  to  participate  in  the  proposed  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  through  a  duly 
qualified  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  views  expressed 
by  the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers,  however,  this 
Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose could  be  served  by  this  meeting  unless  the 
Soviet  Government  has  new  proposals  to  make. 

'Released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  8,  9,  and  11,  1948. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  new  proposals,  this 
ernment  suggests  that  the  four  government 
cerned  should  agree  among  themselves  that,  Y 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  dispositi 
these  territories  by  the  date  stipulated  und 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  thi 
should  be  notified  to  the  Secretary  General  < 
United  Nations  either  by  the  four  powers 
vidually,  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  thi 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  of  Fc 
Ministers.  This  Government  considers  tha 
procedure  suggested  above  would  meet  tt 
quirements  of  the  provisions  of  the  Italian  1 
of  Peace. 

Soviet  Memorandum  to  United  States 

[Translation] 
No.  166 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soc 
Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  De 
ment  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
with  a  copy  of  the  note  of  September  8, 1948  < 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Great  Britain  t 
Foreign  Office  of  Great  Britain. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republic 
Washington,  September  8,  191$ 

Copy  of  Soviet  Note  to  Great  Britain 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  Septembei 
of  this  year  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  C 
Britain,  in  which  the  Government  of  C 
Britain,  replying  to  the  note  of  September 
from  the  Soviet  Government,  communicate 
consent  to  discuss  the  question  of  Italian  col< 
in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  and  Fr 
before  September  15th,  the  Embassy  is  instru 
to  communicate  the  following : 

The  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  the  prof 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  ca 
session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
the  discussion  of  the  said  question  in  Paris. 

As  regards  the  date  of  calling  the  Counci 
Foreign  Ministers,  the  Soviet  Government 
siders  that  such  a  date  might  be  September 
(tenth)  of  this  year. 

A  copy  of  this  note  is  being  forwarded  sii 
taneously  to  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.A. 
France. 

Department  of  State  Bull 


ed  States  Memorandum  Delivered  on 
smber  9,  1948,  to  Soviet  Embassy 

reply  to  the  Soviet  Embassy's  memorandum 
H8  of  September  8,  1948,  regarding  the  pro- 
(1  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
amine  the  question  of  the  former  Italian  col- 
I,  the  Department  of  State  refers  to  the  Secre- 
's  note  of  the  same  date  to  the  Soviet  Am- 
idor  on  this  subject. 

ie  Department  of  State  is  entirely  agreeable 
ie  holding  of  the  Council's  meeting  in  Paris, 
date  of  September  10  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
eminent  would  not,  however,  allow  sufficient 

for  the  Department  to  prepare  the  necessary 
notions,  travel  orders,  et  cetera,  for  the  Amer- 
doleirat  ion.  For  this  reason,  the  Department 
that  the  Council  be  convoked  in  Paris 
September  13,  and  trusts  that  this  date  will  be 
ptable  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
irs. 

epartment  of  State, 
Washington,  September  9, 1948 '. 


it  Note  to  the  United  States 

lglation] 
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be  Soviet  Government  has  received  the  De- 
ment of  State's  notes  of  September  8  and 
tember  9  on  the  question  of  the  former  Italian 
nies.  In  this  connection  the  Embassy  of  the 
.S.K.  has  been  instructed  to  bring  the  follow- 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
.A.: 

i  its  note  of  September  8  the  Government  of 
U.S.A.  states  that  a  conference  of  the  Council 
roreign  Ministers  would  not  serve  any  useful 
pose  if  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  intro- 
e  new  proposals  for  consideration  therein. 
h  a  statement,  with  an  attempt  to  present  to 
Soviet  Government  certain  preliminary  condi- 
is  for  calling  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
ibsolutely  arbitrary  and  unacceptable  to  the 
iet  Government.  In  expressing  its  willingness 
participate  in  a  conference  of  the  Council  of 
■eign  Ministers  on  the  question  of  the  fate  of 
former  Italian  colonies,  the  Government  of  the 
■L  states  that  a  representative  of  the  Secre- 
y  of  State  will  be  fully  empowered  to  partici- 
e  in  such  a  conference,  which  signifies  the  re- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
ticipate  in  the  said  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
irs  and  makes  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of 
reign  Ministers  to  discuss  the  said  question  im- 
sible.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  thereby 
lates  that  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
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Italy  which  provides  that  the  question  of  the  fate 
of  the  former  Italian  colonies  be  discussed  before 
September  15  of  this  year  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  a  reply  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.A.  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  the 
Soviet  Government  will  not  object  to  the  said  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  four  Powers,  in  so 
far  as  the  Governments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  also  in  agreement. 

There  are  no  objections  to  the  date  of  September 
13  for  such  a  conference  in  Paris. 

Copies  of  the  present  note  are  being  sent  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 
Washington,  September  10, 191(8. 


United  States  Memorandum  Delivered  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1948,  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Soviet  Embassy's  memorandum  no. 
169  of  September  10  with  further  reference  to  the 
proposed  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  examine  the  question  of  the  former  Ital- 
ian colonies. 

The  United  States  Government  rejects  the  in- 
terpretation placed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
its  memorandum  of  September  9. 

The  United  States  Government  further  does 
not  accept  the  contention  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  the  participation  of  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  that  meeting,  in  the 
Secretary's  stead,  makes  impossible  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  the 
accusation  that  the  United  States  Government 
thereby  violated  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy. 
The  Potsdam  Agreement  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  unam- 
biguous in  providing,  in  paragraph  2,  subsection 
(1),  for  a  "high-ranking  deputy,  duly  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  absence 
of  his  foreign  minister".  The  Soviet  Government 
will  recall  that,  in  accordance  with  this  provision, 
this  procedure  has  been  followed  in  previous  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  other  Governments  con- 
cur, the  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to 
attended  the  meeting  in  Paris  on  September  13, 
referred  to  in  the  Embassy's  memorandum,  to 
discuss  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies. 

Copies  of  this  memorandum  are  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  British  and  French  Governments. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  11,  191(8. 
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"The  Issues  at  Belgrade  Were  Clearly  Drawn' 

REPORT  ON  THE  DANUBE  CONFERENCE  BY  WALTER  A.  RADIUS 
Director,  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications 


The  Danube  conference  recently  convened  in 
Belgrade  was  called,  under  a  declaration  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  December  1946 
to  implement  the  clauses  of  the  Balkan  peace 
treaties  providing  for  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  Danube.  Ten  countries  participated :  the  four 
sponsors,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
b  ranee,  and  the  Soviet  Union ;  and  the  Ukraine 
Kumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Austria  was  also  present,  but  the 
Soviet  bloc  refused  to  accept  an  American  pro- 
posal to  grant  her  the  right  to  vote. 

We  knew  that  the  three  western  powers  would 
be  in  a  minority  position  and  could  be  out-voted 
on  any  issue  at  any  time.  Nevertheless,  we  went 
to  the  Conference  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  This 
was  the  first  conference  convened  after  the  Smith- 
Molotov  exchange  of  notes  last  May.  We  are 
proud  of  our  record  in  backing  up  our  offer  to 
negotiate  any  issue  under  appropriate  interna- 
tional auspices— no  matter  how  difficult.  At  Bel- 
grade we  were  indeed  put  to  the  severest  test.  The 
record  clearly  shows  who  was  willing  to  negotiate 
and  who  was  not. 

The  United  States  looked  upon  this  Conference 
as  one  more  opportunity  to  try  to  break  the  dead- 
lock of  shipping  on  the  Danube  and  to  restore 
free  and  open  navigation  on  the  river.    For  three 
years  commerce  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  lower  part 
under  Soviet  control  has  been  at  a  standstill.    For 
three  years  the  United  States  has  tried  to  break 
down  the  barrier  blocking  traffic  between  its  zone 
and  the  Soviet-controlled  river.    The  problem  was 
tackled  m  the  Control  Council  in  Austria,  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  by  direct  efforts— all  to  no  avail.    It 
is  no  wonder  that  economic  recovery  in  the  Da- 
nubian  area  and  the  development  of  east- west  trade 
have  been  retarded.    Even  within  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled area  traffic  is  less  than  the  prewar  level 
While  we  were  not  optimistic  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  reach  an  acceptable  solution  of  the 
Danube  problems,  we  went  prepared  to  study, 
discuss,  and  negotiate  the  issues  involved. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  revolved  around 
the  drafting  of  a  new  convention  to  cover  the 
international  administration  of  the  Danube.  In 
this  discussion,  the  term  "convention"  is  used  as 
meaning  "treaty". 

The  United  States  sought  a  new  convention  for 
the  Danube  which  would : 

1.  Promote  river  trade  within  the  entire  Danube 
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basin,  and  open  that  waterway  to  the  vess 
commerce  of  all  nations  on  a  basis  of  equalii 

2.  Assure  that  the  merchant  ships  of  an1 
could  use  the  river  and  port  facilities  wl 
discrimination ; 

3.  Set  up  an  administration  for  the  regu 
of  navigation  adapted  to  the  special  problei 
a  great  river  system  serving  many  states  ar 
spondmg  to  expanding  requirements  of  mi 
shipping  traffic ; 

4.  Coordinate  the  administration  of  this 
waterway  with  other  related  international  a 
ties   through    appropriate   association   witl 
United  Nations;  and, 

5.  Provide  an  efficient  and  impartial  mear 
conciliation  of  differences  and  for  the  settle 
of  disputes. 

These  objectives  were  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
plete  proposed  draft  convention  placed  befor 
Conference  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  Soviet  draft  convei 
placed  before  the  Conference  did  none  of 
things.  The  Soviet  Delegation  made  no  effo 
negotiate  points  of  difference.  Their  attitude 
one  of  take  it  or  leave  it.  Mr.  Vyshinski,  hes 
the  Soviet  Delegation,  actually  stated :  "I  -w 
say  in  general  that  what  is  acceptable  in 
United  States  draft  can  be  found  in  the  S< 
draft  and  what  is  not  in  the  Soviet  draft  ca 
be  accepted.  It  cannot  be  accepted  either  bj 
Soviet  Delegation  or  by  the  six  riparian  sta 
Not  one  suggestion  for  a  change  in  the  Soviet  c 
was  made  by  any  satellite  delegation.  It  was 
sented  as  a  perfect  document,  and  endorsed  as 
by  the  eastern  bloc.  Only  a  few  last-minute 
ditions  of  minor  import  were  made  by  the  Sc 
Delegation,  perhaps  in  a  vain  effort  to  conceal 
fact  that  for  them  the  role  of  the  conference 
merely  to  rubber-stamp  their  document. 

In  what  ways  was  the  Soviet  draft  conven 
unsatisfactory  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  n 
go  behind  the  language  of  the  convention 
statements  of  delegates.  We  must  see  how  Dar 
shipping  has  been  organized  and  controlled  dui 
the  past  few  years.  We  must  learn  what  is  m< 
by  the  words  used  in  agreements  in  light  of  act 
practice.  Too  often  we  have  found  that  ag 
ment  on  words  is  meaningless  where  there  is 
real  agreement  on  principles.  The  records  of 
Belgrade  conference  show  that  those  import 
phrases  "freedom  of  navigation"  and  "nom 
criminatory  treatment"  had  different  meani 
depending  upon  who  used  them.  While  giv 
nominal,  but  limited,  recognition  to  these  bi 
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take,  the  Soviet  draft  provided  no  assurances 
ttormance. 

me  give  you  a  specific  example: 

wording  to  the  terms  of  the  Soviet  convention, 
ugh  freedom  of  navigation  is  allowed  on 
terms  to  vessels  of  all  countries,  the  use  of 
facilities  is  subject  to  agreement  with  appro- 
?  transport  agencies,  with  no  adequate  safe- 
Is  against  discrimination, 
us  now  look  at  the  Meszhart  Shipping  Com- 
of  Hungary  which  has  long-term  leases  on 
ically  all  the  port  facilities  of  Budapest, 
company  is  fifty  percent  owned  by  the  Soviet 
a  and  its  general  manager  is  a  Soviet  citizen. 
is  a  privileged  position  in  the  Hungarian 
>mv.  The  Soviets  have  a  similar  company  in 
una.  What  kind  of  an  agreement  would  such 
port  agencies  likely  make  with  their  competi- 
Anvone  with  even  a  small  knowledge  of  the 
■  factors  involved  in  the  shipment  of  goods 
ise  of  port  facilities  knows  that  the  possibili- 
ty discrimination  are  great  even  under  normal 
ng  conditions.  With  these  conditions  subject 
reements  with  Soviet-controlled  monopolies, 
>rinciple  of  freedom  of  navigation  without 
cit  guaranties  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
would  be  meaningless. 

e  same  type  of  analysis  can  be  made  of  other 
tionable  provisions  of  the  Soviet  convention, 
ils  to  recognize  the  interests  of  the  rest  of 
pe  and  the  world  in  Danube  commerce,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Danube  countries  in  trade 
other  regions.  It  ignores  any  relationship 
the  United  Nations. 

purports  to  set  up  a  new  regime  for  the  regu- 
q  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  but  the  Com- 
on  it  establishes  is  impotent  and  without 
Drity  to  see  that  the  convention  is  carried  out. 
most  important  parts  of  the  river,  the  Iron 
s  sector  and  the  Delta,  are  removed  from  its 
diction  by  setting  up  for  those  sections  two 
inistrations  independent  of  the  Commission, 
istria  is  denied  an  opportunity  of  participat- 
or the  present,  and  the  question  of  eventual 
nan  participation  is  ignored.  Within  its  occu- 
>n  zones  in  these  countries,  the  United  States 
has  direct  responsibility  for  Danube  shipping, 
;his  interest  is  also  ignored, 
risting  international  agreements  covering  the 
ube  and  involving  the  rights  of  other  states 
irbitrarily  declared  null  and  void, 
le  issues  at  Belgrade  were  clearly  drawn.  We 
zed  early  in  the  Conference  that  violent 
te  would  not  change  one  word  of  the  Soviet 
ention.  We,  therefore,  set  forth  our  position 
ach  major  point  with  reasoned  arguments, 
record  shows  that  our  arguments  were  either 
red  or  twisted — but  received  no  serious  con- 
ration.  How  could  they,  since  before  any 
ussion  began,  the  Soviet  position  had  been 
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endorsed  in  full  by  six  other  states  and  our  draft 
proposals  flatly  rejected? 

Nevertheless,  we  stayed  on  to  the  final  vote, 
ignoring  the  Soviet  invitations  to  walk  out,  such 
as  Mr.  Vyshinski's  statement,  "The  door  was  open 
for  you  to  come  in ;  the  same  door  is  open  for  you 
to  go  out,  if  that  is  what  you  wish."  By  staying 
we  demonstrated  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
negotiate  with  a  Soviet-controlled  majority. 

We  were  also  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  delegations  of  the  satellite  countries  the  sound- 
ness of  our  position  and  our  continued  interest  in 
their  economic  welfare  and  political  independence. 
The  degree  of  their  submission  to  Soviet  economic 
imperialism  and  political  domination,  in  spite  of 
repeated  professions  of  Soviet  concern  for  their 
"sovereignty",  was  brought  home  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  voting  record  was  not  changed,  and  the 
signs  of  outward  solidarity  remained.     But  the 

Eolicies  and  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
•anube  region  were  challenged  directly  in  an 
international  meeting  where,  at  least  in  the  con- 
ference hall,  no  censorship  prevailed. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  conference  achieved 
no  constructive  tangible  results.  The  Danube  is 
still  divided  between  the  United  States  occupa- 
tion zones  and  the  Soviet  area  of  control.  A  con- 
vention has  been  signed  by  the  Soviet  bloc  which 
undermines  the  principles  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion embodied  in  the  Balkan  peace  treaties. 

Austria  and  the  German  sector  of  the  Danube 
are  ignored,  and  the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize the  application  of  the  Soviet  convention  to 
those  sections  of  the  river. 

The  Belgrade  conference  marks  one  more  step 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  open  up  the  Danube 
and  to  work  out  our  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  immediate  results  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Conference  were  discouraging.  But  lessons 
were  learned,  a  record  established,  and  ideas  put 
forth  that  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  problems  of 
the  Danube  have  not  been  settled;  it  remains  a 
dead  and  divided  river. 

ECOSOC — Continued  from  page  S81 

not  only  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  people 
of  great  metropolitan  powers,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  but  also  to  colonial  and 
other  dependent  areas  and  to  the  people  now  sub- 
ject to  blackouts  by  censorship  and  complete  state 
control.  We  want  to  open  for  all  of  them  new 
windows  onto  the  world.  For  this  they  must  be 
given  access  to  adequate  information  from  di- 
verse and  unfettered  sources  of  news  and  infor- 
mation. It  is  toward  this  end  that  my  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  strive,  and  no  obstruction, 
no  procedural  devices,  no  filibusters,  will  deter 
us  from  our  course.  The  result  is  too  important. 
Knowledge  and  understanding  must  provide  the 
basis  upon  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  world  can  be  built. 
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Emigration  Regulations  for  Men  of  Military  Age  From 
U.S.  Zones  of  Germany  and  Austria 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL 


[Released  to  the  press  September  4] 

September  3, 191$ 
Sir  :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
August  26, 1948,  requesting  that  the  United  States 
military  authorities  in  the  American  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  be  instructed  to  remove  pres- 
ent restrictions  concerning  the  inclusion  of  men 
of  military  age  in  emigration  movements  from 
those  zones  to  Israel. 

Following  the  adoption  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  Palestine  truce  resolution  of  May  29,  1948, 
the  United  Nations  Mediator  discussed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  truce  with  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Israel  and  of  the  Arab 
states,  summarizing  his  views  in  his  note  of  June 
7th  to  those  governments.     In  recognition  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Mediator  for  the  supervision 
of  the  truce  and  the  responsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the 
Mediator,  the  Department  of  State  subsequently 
raised  with  him  the  question  of  the  establishment 
in  the  United  States  zones  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria of  appropriate  procedures  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Mediator 
which  would  enable  the  latter  to  exercise  the  immi- 
gration controls  envisaged  in  his  note  of  June  7th 
referred  to  above.     Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Department's  exchange  of  communications  with 
the  Mediator  on  this  subject  the  United  States 
zonal  military  authorities  were  instructed  tempo- 
rarily to  suspend  authorization  for  the  exit  of  men 
of  military  age  with  end  visas  for  Israel. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  communications 
with  the  Mediator  further  instructions  have  now 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  zonal  military  authorities.  The  instructions 
provide  for  the  continued  prohibition  of  the  exit 
of  emigrants  for  Israel  identified  as  fighting  per- 
sonnel, and  authorize  the  departure  of  those  men 
of  military  age  for  whom  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
submit  to  the  zonal  military  authorities  advance 
clearance  for  emigration  obtained  from  the  Media- 
tor by  such  representatives. 

Accept  [etc.] 
For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Charles  E.  Saltzman 
[Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas] 


No.  1962  August  26,  19k 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  the  honoi 
bring  to  your  attention  the  following  facts  regs 
ing  emigration  to  Israel  of  men  of  military 
from  among  the  refugees  and  displaced  pers 
in  the  U.S.  Zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  and 
views  of  my  Government  on  the  matter. 

The  representative  of  the  Provisional  Gove 
ment  of  Israel  in  the  United  States  zone  in  G 
many  has  been  advised  by  a  communication  fr 
Headquarters,  Munich  Military  Post,  APO  4-7 
U.S.  Army,  that  the  following  personnel  are  : 
to  depart  the  area  of  U.S.  military  control : 

"A.  Fighting  personnel— persons  identified 
belonging  to  organized  military  units  as  well  as 
persons  bearing  arms ; 

"B.  Men  of  military  age — men  within  the  i 
group  18-45.  Until  receipt  of  further  instructs 
from  this  Headquarters,  personnel,  as  defined 
Paragraph  1,  A  and  B  above,  are  not  to  be  includ 
in  emigration  movements  to  Israel  from  this  ai 
of  control." 

Through  a  further  communication  from  Br 
Gen.  Thomas  L.  Harold,  Headquarters,  Europe 
Command,  APO  403,  U.S.  Army,  the  Israeli  re 
resentatives  were  advised  as  follows : 

"If  this  position  conflicts  with  any  understan 
ing  to  the  contrary  on  terms  of  the  prevails 
'truce',  it  is  suggested  that  your  government  ta 
this  matter  up  with  the  U.S.  Mediator  directly  ai 
with  the  U.S.  State  Department  through  your  re 
resentative  in  the  United  States." 

The  State  of  Israel  Mission  to  the  United  Stat 
respectfully  requests  the  Department  of  State  i 
the  United  States  to  instruct  the  appropria 
United  States  authorities  to  amend  the  positk 
above  set  forth  by  eliminating  the  above  quott 
paragraph  B  since  no  valid  grounds  exist  for  tl 
position  so  stated  under  the  present  truce  or  othe: 
wise. 

1.  The  Besolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Coui 
cil  on  May  29,  1948,  provides  in  part  that  the  S< 
curity  Council 

"Calls  upon  all  Governments  and  authoritie 
concerned  to  undertake  that  they  will  not  intrc 
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Ighting  personnel  into  Palestine,  Egypt, 
3>anon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trans-Jordan 
men  during  the  cease-fire  and 
Is  upon  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
.  should  men  of  military  age  be  introduced 
mntries  or  territories  under  their  control,  to 
ake  not  to  mobilize  or  submit  them  to  mili- 
:aining  during  the  cease-fire." 

provisions  of  the  first  above  quoted  para- 
of  the  Resolution  are  met  by  paragraph  A 
instructions  quoted  above. 
Security  Council  Resolution  of  May  29, 
in  its  reference  to  "men  of  military  age" 
states  that  should  they  be  introduced  into 
including  Palestine,  the  authorities 
'undertake  not  to  mobilize  or  submit  them 
tary  training  during  the  cease-fire."  It  was 
learly  contemplated  that  men  of  military 
lid  and  would  go  to  Palestine.  This  is  plain 
ly  from  the  text  of  the  Resolution  but  also 
he  statement  of  the  representative  of  France 
ffered  the  language  referred  to  and  stated 
:s  purpose  "is  to  prevent  the  introduction 
iese  various  territories  of  fighting  person- 
it  not  of  men  of  military  age.  ...  It 
t  preventing  combatants  from  entering  these 
s  territories,  but  to  allow  men  of  military 
go  into  these  territories,  on  the  condition, 
er.  that  at  least  during  the  Truce  they  are 
obilized  and  that  they  do  not  receive  any 
ry  training."  (Emphasis  supplied)  (S./P. 
I  p.  81)  The  French  proposal,  which  was 
ed.  contrasts  sharply  with  the  language  of 
esolution  as  originally  introduced,  which 
have  precluded  all  men  of  military  age 
going  to  Palestine.  Further  emphasizing 
ent  of  the  Resolution  as  adopted  is  the  state- 
>f  the  United  States  representative  that  the 
al  language,  which  precluded  "men  of  mili- 
*ge*'  from  going  to  Palestine,  must  be 
led  by  the  deletion  of  such  provision  and 
:eptance  of  the  French  wording,  which  was 
orated  into  the  final  draft  of  the  Resolu- 
(S./P.V.  310,  p.  93-100) 
present  rulings  of  the  United  States  Army 
•ities  in  Germany  are  thus  wholly  inconsist- 
th  the  terms  of  the  truce  which  followed  the 
ition  of  May  29.  This  situation  was  changed 
respect  by  the  Resolution  of  the  Security 
il  of  July  15,  1948,  which  called  upon  all 
nments  and  authorities  concerned  to  cooper- 
ith  the  Mediator,  "in  conformity  with  the 
ition  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
ty  1948"  and  provides,  "the  truce  shall  re- 
n  force,  in  accordance  with  the  present  Reso- 
and  with  that  of  29th  May  1948  .  .  .". 
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2.  The  Mission  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States  has  learned  that  American  authori- 
ties recently,  however,  referred  to  the  Mediator 
the  matter  of  the  emigration  of  Jewish  displaced 
persons  of  military  age  from  the  United  States 
Zones  of  Germany  and  Austria.  According  to  in- 
formation received,  the  Mediator  has  proposed 
that  lists  containing  names  of  prospective  emi- 
grants should  be  submitted  to  him  for  approval 
before  their  departure.  This  proposal  is  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  new  limitations  on  Jewish  im- 
migration to  Israel  by  vesting  in  the  Mediator  arbi- 
trary power  to  cut  off  or  restrict  the  number  of 
immigrants  of  military  age.  That  power  was  not 
granted  to  him  by  the  terms  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed 
procedure  would  contravene  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
which  are  the  only  instruments  governing  the 
present  truce.  The  Provisional  Government  of 
Israel  has  already  agreed  not  to  mobilize  or  train 
immigrants  of  military  age  and  is  fully  prepared 
to  allow  the  Mediator  and  U.N.  observers  to  super- 
vise the  execution  of  this  undertaking.  That 
undertaking  is  reiterated  here. 

3.  My  Government  is  deeply  concerned  regard- 
ing the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  the 
adoption  by  the  United  States  military  authorities 
in  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  procedure  sug- 
gested by  the  Mediator.  Its  apprehensions  are 
based,  first,  on  the  effect  which  the  continued  ex- 
clusion of  men  between  the  ages  of  18  to  45  would 
have  on  the  displaced  persons  themselves.  Men 
of  military  age  and  their  families  now  form  the 
bulk  of  the  displaced  persons  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  proposed  policy  would  either  once 
again  separate  the  men  from  their  families  or 
more  likely  penalize  them  all  by  inflicting  another 
and  indefinite  period  of  enforced  idleness  and  con- 
finement in  the  camps.  Second,  my  Government 
is  concerned  by  the  effect  which  the  Mediator's 
proposal  will  have  on  the  truce  itself.  If  adopted, 
it  will  sharply  increase  the  resentment  felt  by  the 
people  of  Israel  against  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Mediator  to  interpret  or  apply 
explicit  instructions  and  resolutions  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  a  manner  considered  detrimental  to 
Israel. 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  it  is 
requested  that  the  present  refusal  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria to  allow  men  of  military  age  to  proceed  to 
Israel  be  immediately  rectified. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Epstein 
Special  Representative 
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LLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  WORLD  HEALTH 


The  First  World  Health  Assembly 


by  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.  D. 


U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board,  World  Health  Organization 


motives  underlying  American  participation 
?rnational  health  work  are  both  humanitar- 
id  selfish.  They  are  designed  to  lift  the 
und  unnecessary  burden  of  human  suffering 
jhout  the  world.  They  are  designed  also  to 
t  us  from  invasion  of  our  shores  by  disease 
tbroad  and  to  lift  the  level  of  world  economy 
l\\  the  strengthening  of  world  resources  in 
ve  manpower. 

most  superficial  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
rick  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  race  lives 
5  enlightened  age  touches  the  chords  of  hu- 
understanding  and  sympathy  which  char- 
ge the  American  people.  During  the  recent 
nillions  of  young  and  not  so  young  Ameri- 
lad  glimpses  in  the  Pacific,  in  India,  China, 
i,  and  Europe — all  over  the  world — of  the 
ot  of  their  fellow  men.  They  saw  the  avoid- 
lisery  that  is  the  common  coin  of  mankind, 
facts  have  been  brought  home  to  us  by  our 
ons,  husbands,  fathers,  to  whom  we  give  a 
ntimate  and  sympathetic  hearing  than  to  the 
naries  and  world  travelers  who  have  told  us 
me  distant  story  for  many  years.  The  Amer- 
ieople  have  felt  for  the  first  time  the  human 
ess  of  their  fellow  men  who  are  suffering  in 
separated  from  them  by  great  oceans.  There 
i  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  American 
a  to  the  reality  of  avoidable  misery  on  a  large 
accompanied  by  the  natural  American  re- 
3 — "I  must  do  something  to  help."  The 
ican  sense  of  responsibility  for  maintaining 


the  dignity  of  man  as  an  individual  has  been  chal- 
lenged as  never  before.  We,  as  individual  Amer- 
icans, blessed  by  hard-won  freedom,  wish  to  free 
men  from  the  shackles  of  avoidable  disease  and 
misery  as  well  as  from  the  shackles  of  political 
oppression,  both  of  which  sin  against  the  decency 
and  integrity  of  man.  This  objective  would  seem 
to  be  the  great  force  underlying  our  desire  to  pitch 
into  international  health  work  with  vigor  and 
force,  driven  by  the  American  conscience  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  are,  however,  other  motives.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  our  longing  for  peace.  We  have  seen 
in  the  Western  World  that  man  will  not  forever 
suffer  oppression.  Today  the  existence  of  malaria 
in  any  community  is  a  form  of  oppression.  The 
300,000,000  people  who  suffer  from  the  disease  an- 
nually are  awakening  to  that  fact.  The  same  is 
true  today  of  cholera  and  plague,  diseases  that  are 
killing  in  Asia  and  threatening  millions  of  our 
fellow  men.  No  government  could  stand  today  in 
the  United  States  that  allowed  cholera  or  plague 
to  sweep  uncontrolled  over  this  country  as  it  did 
only  100  years  ago.  No  government  could  stand 
here  that  let  malaria  hold  sway  as  it  did  even  20 
years  ago.  Through  international  action  by 
Unrra  and  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
people  of  Greece  have  learned  that  malaria  is  un- 
necessary. The  one  to  three  million  cases  occur- 
ring annually  in  the  Greek  population  of  seven  and 
a  half  millions  have  been  reduced  by  an  estimated 
90  percent.    Concurrently,  flies  and  other  annoy- 
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ing  and  dangerous  insects  have  ceased  to  distress 
and  destroy  the  people.  No  government  that  de- 
nied DDT  to  the  people  of  Greece  could  long  sur- 
vive. There  is,  indeed,  an  awakening  throughout 
the  world,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  their  misery  is  avoidable.  This  is 
a  force  of  revolutionary  intensity  that  can  be  de- 
structive of  much  that  is  good  in  our  modern  world. 
On  the  positive  side,  it  is  a  force  that  can  be  chan- 
neled in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  economy  and 
stability  of  the  world. 

By   helping   established   governments   to   free 
their  people  of  the  oppressive  chains  of  disease,  we 
can  place  those  governments  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion.   It  is  up  to  us,  the  country  with  the  greatest 
technical   know-how,   to   supply   the   knowledge 
needed  by  democratic  governments  everywhere  to 
give  their  people  the  freedom  from  preventable 
disease  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  four 
freedoms  so  well  known  to  us.    Democracy  of  its 
very  nature  must  give  the  people  those  things  the 
people  most  earnestly  desire.    It  must,  therefore, 
today  give  them  the  opportunity  for  health  and 
freedom  from  disease  to  the  extent  possible  under 
present  technical  knowledge.    America  is  the  bul- 
wark of  democracy,  and  as  the  fortunate  reposi- 
tory of  technical  knowledge  in  the  field  of  health 
must  take  the  lead  in  extending  knowledge  in 
health.     It  has  done  this  in  dramatic  fashion 
through  Latin  America  during  the  war  years. 
The  48  million  dollars  spent  on  health  work  in 
Latin  America  during  the  past  six  years  has  been 
one  of  the  great  contributions  to  the  stabilization 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  treacher- 
ous years  of  war  and  postwar  distress.    We  must 
extend  help  and  knowledge  throughout  the  world 
in  this  field  if  we  wish  the  true  value  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  to  be  felt  by  the  man  in  the  bush, 
in  the  hovel,  and  in  the  rice  paddy. 

A  fundamental  basis  of  the  modern  hope  for  a 
better  world  lies  in  general  economic  improvement, 
which  is  essential  if  all  men  are  to  have  the  food 
they  need  and  the  goods  and  commodities  which 


lift  the  dreariness  of  primitive  life.  The  id 
tion  and  active  exchange  of  goods  vitm 
must  be  predicated  on  effective  manpowef 
day,  however,  the  mass  of  manpower  i-  n<  g 
tive.  Of  the  two  billion  persons  alive  to« 
least  half — and  that  is  a  conservative  estig 
are  suffering  from  chronic  or  recurrent  I 
most  of  it  preventable — malaria,  tuber! 
syphilis,  schistosomiasis,  kala  azar,  hooli 
filariasis — to  mention  only  a  few  of  thti 
scourges.  Human  energy,  physical  and  h] 
tual,  is  squandered,  suppressed,  and  del 
through  preventable  disease  on  a  scale  diffij 
conceive. 

The  First  World  Health  Assembly  wal 
vened  in  Geneva  on  June  24,  1948.  Thii 
marked  the  coming  of  age  of  the  World  li 
Organization  which  is  today  one  of  the  11 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nation.^ 
a  membership  of  54  states,  representing  alia 
colors,  and  political  philosophies. 

The  Health  Assembly  met  in  the  Palais  d| 

tions  in  an  atmosphere  of  international  fellol 

The  delegations  of  the  member  states,  til 

servers,  from  some  10  other  states  and  frol 

official  international  agencies,  constituted  ;  i 

semblage  of  the  outstanding  public-health  es  J 

official  and  unofficial,  from  all  parts  of  the  J 

The     agenda     of    the    Assembly    had  N 

thoroughly  constructed  and  fully  document  \i 

the  Interim  Commission  and  served  as  the  J 

of  both  technical  and  organizational  discus^ 

Dr.  Andrija  Stampar  of  Yugoslavia,  whci 

served  for  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  Intl 

Commission,  was  unanimously  elected  press 

of  the  Assembly.    Upon  the  recommendati  i 

the  Interim   Commission  five  main  comma 

were    established,    namely:    program,    relam 

headquarters  and  regional  organization,  legal  a 

administration  and  finance.    All  delegations  a 

entitled  to  membership  on  each  of  these  main  g 

mittees,  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Assehl 

were  taken  subject  to  final   action  in  pkg 

sessions. 
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<  Who  program  recommended  by  the  In- 
Oommittee  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
rlier  issue  of  the  Bulletin.1  It  provided  f  or 
■ontinuation  of  established  international 
i  activities  inherited  from  the  International 
of  Public  Health,  the  League  of  Nations 
h  Organization,  and  Unrra.  These  include 
.tarnations!  exchange  of  epidemiological  in- 
ition,  the  development  of  international 
ards  for  certain  essential  preparations  used 
ignosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the 
ration  of  statistical  material.  These  are 
cs  upon  which  governments  have  long  since 
le  dependent  for  the  control  of  disease  and 
i,  in  fact,  were  continued  on  an  international 
even  during  the  recent  war. 
1  Interim  Commission  had,  in  addition,  rec- 
eded an  aggressive  program  directed  at  the 
extension  of  technical  knowledge  with  spe- 
mphasis  on  malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
•e.  and  maternal  and  child  health.  The 
h  Assembly  in  accepting  these  recommenda- 
assigned  a  similar  priority  to  environmental 
ition  and  nutrition.  The  factors  which  led 
issembly  to  this  decision  are  perhaps  self- 
it. 

anyone  who  has  traveled  abroad  the  impor- 
of  environmental  sanitation  is  immediately 
*ent,  being,  indeed,  the  basic  and  obvious 
1  need  of  most  of  the  world.  Here,  in  the 
d  States,  the  techniques  and  results  of  san- 
control  are  established  traditions  in  our  com- 
ty  and  personal  lives.  As  ordinary  citizens, 
e  scarcely  conscious  of  the  safeguards  to  our 
i  such  as  the  provisions  for  refuse  and  sewage 
sal  and  for  pure  water  supply  which  we  have 
to  expect  and  receive  as  basic  services  pro- 
by  local  governments.  Yet  filth,  bearing 
)id  fever,  dysentery,  cholera,  trachoma,  pro- 
1,  and  other  infections  persist  even  today  as  a 
al  condition  of  life  among  vast  populations, 
regard  to  nutrition,  the  world  today,  at  a 
al  point  in  history,  is  acutely  aware  of  both 
uantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  of  food, 
ecognize  that  the  existing  lands  and  waters 
e  earth  must  be  forced  to  provide  foods  suf- 
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ficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to  supply  adequate 
nourishment  to  mankind.  It  is  a  particular  con- 
cern of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  (Fao)  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  improve  the  distribution  of  food.  The 
Who  will  concern  itself  more  particularly  with 
the  qualitative  aspects  of  food — the  human  re- 
quirements for  specific  food  factors,  the  basic 
sources  of  such  factors,  and  their  means  of  pres- 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4, 1948,  p.  431.  See  also  World  Health 
Organization — Progress  and  Plans,  Department  of  State 
publication  3126. 
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ervation — so  that  the  land  may  be  made  to  yield 
what  is  most  urgently  needed  and  not  be  squan- 
dered on  crops  of  low  nutritional  value. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  Assembly  will  per- 
mit the  Who  to  assist  governments  in  solving  their 
problems  in  these  top  priority  fields.  Such  as- 
sistance will  be  given  through  the  loan  of  ex- 
perts, demonstrations  of  control  measures  by  ex- 
pert teams  training  of  indigenous  personnel 
through  fellowships,  and  exchange  of  information 
through  publications,  conferences,  and  expert  com- 
mittees. The  objective  will  be  to  extend,  on  a  broad 
plane,  the  technical  knowledge  which  has  accu- 
mulated at  many  points  throughout  the  world 
but  is  not  at  present  applied  to  the  full  benefit  of 
all  men. 

The  Assembly  tackled,  successfully,  the  sensitive 
task  of  assigning  priority  to  the  many  other  fields 
of  public-health  concern.  The  priority  groupings 
which  were  adopted  will  doubtless  give  direction 
to  the  Who  program  for  many  years  to  come.  Of 
necessity  and  by  common  consent  many  of  the 
most  pressing  public-health  problems  of  our  times 
—cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  health,  schistoso- 
miasis— were  omitted  from  the  top-priority  list. 
The  Assembly  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  these  problems,  but  realized  that  the  Who  is 
not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  problems  at  once. 
The  priority  listing  must  be  tested,  as  it  was  by 
the  Assembly,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  hope, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  opportunity 
for  significant  accomplishment  on  an  international 
basis. 

While  acting  in  the  fields  of  higher  priority  the 
Who  will  conduct  studies,  with  the  assistance  of 
experts,  in  the  many  other  fields  which  challenge 
it.  Of  particular  significance  to  the  general  health 
will  be  the  attention  the  Who  devotes  to  the 
strengthening  of  national  health  services,  and 
through  them  local  health  services.  Public  health 
is  probably  the  most  personal  and  intimate  serv- 
ice rendered  by  governments,  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  each  individual.  The  Who  can  make  its 
weight  felt  only  by  the  individual  through  giving 
primary  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  na- 
tional health  services,  which  reach  down  through 
local  health  services.  This  is  and  must  remain 
the  long-range  goal  of  the  Who,  with  all  action 
in  specific  fields  contributing  to  this  goal.  There 
was  every  evidence  that  governments  are  ready 
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and  anxious  to  receive  technical  help 
strengthening  of  their  national  health 
It  was  abundantly  clear  at  Geneva  that 
mand  for  such  help  from  the  Who  will  e? 
capacity  to  supply,  over  a  long  period.  [ 
mand  grows  in  part  from  the  setbacks  of  1 
more  fundamentally,  from  an  awakening 
part  of  peoples  and  of  governments  to  th< 
tunities  that  exist  in  modern  public  he; 
universal  and  permanent  betterment. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  f 
disease-ridden  populations  are  unproduct 
therefore  a  drain  upon  national  econoir 
upon  the  world  economy.  There  are  an  es 
300,000,000  annual  cases  of  malaria  and 
mated  50,000,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  as 
an  unestimated  number  of  cases  of  other 
table  debilitating  diseases,  running  into  ad 
hundreds  of  millions.  These  diseases  si 
childhood  and  in  the  productive  years 
converting  the  net  producers  of  the  pres 
future  into  net  consumers.  In  connects 
this  basic  need  for  the  strengthening  of  r 
health  services,  the  Assembly  focused  at 
upon  public-health  organization,  professio 
public  education,  nursing,  and  sanitary  er 
ing  as  fields  in  which  the  Who  shoulc 
national  development. 

Intergovernmental  Organizations 

The  Assembly  took  the  actions  necess 
bring  the  Who  into  the  family  of  the 
Nations  as  one  of  the  specialized  agencies 
included  the  approval  of  a  formal  agreeme: 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Food  am 
culture  Organization,  the  International  Lai 
ganization,  and  the  United  Nations  Edua 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
agreements  follow  the  familiar  pattern  c 
agreements,  expressing  the  intent  and  pre 
machinery  for  full  cooperation. 

The  Assembly  authorized  the  develops 
administrative  machinery  for  cooperatioi 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  c< 
sions  and  subsidiary  bodies,  with  special  rei 
to  the  Statistical,  Social,  Population,  Ec< 
and  Employment  Commissions,  and  the  C( 
sion  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  It  further  provic 
rendering  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
work  on  the  prevention  of  crime  and  tre: 
of  offenders,  migration  and  assistance  to  in 
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fliers,  standards  of  living,  housing,  and  town 
country  planning,  child  welfare,  and  the  con- 
ition  and  utilization  of  resources  It  in- 
:ted  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Who  to 
;  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Coordination 
mittce  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
DOB. 

t'oial  attention  was  given  to  the  relationship 
een  the  Who  and  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
il  Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Unicef), 
h  is  carrying  out  extensive  health  programs 
urope  and  laying  plans  for  health  activities 
M  Far  East.  In  this  regard,  the  Assembly 
ited  a  resolution  which  included  the  follow- 


tcommends  that,  pending  assumption  of  respon- 
7  by  the  Who,  the  health  projects  financed  by 
cr  be  established  by  mutual  agreement  between 
cr  and  Who,  and  that  the  implementation  of  these 
cts  be  regulated  by  a  Committee  on  Health  Policy 
Deed  of  representatives  of  the  two  organizations 
5  with  the  advice  of  the  Expert  Committees  of  the 

ecommends  that 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Policy  be  a  tem- 
y  body  to  operate  only  until  all  health  activities 
ncEF  shall  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Who  or  are 
nated; 

the  same  committee  should  regulate  all  health  pro- 
mes  and  projects  of  Unicef  already  initiated  or  to 
itiated  in  the  future ; 

in  order  that  there  shall  not  be  undue  limitation 
ompt  action  under  these  programmes,  the  committee 
d  delegate  to  the  Directors-General,  in  case  of  emer- 
r,  the  responsibility  for  the  functions  described." 

ie  Executive  Board  of  Unicef,  which  was  in 
on  in  Geneva  at  the  time,  accepted  the  As- 
)ly's  recommendation,  whereupon  the  Execu- 
Boards  of  both  organizations  appointed  four 
ibers  each  to  form  the  Joint  Committee  on 
lth  Policy.  The  Joint  Committee  met  in 
BTB  on  July  23  and  24,  1948. 

governmental  Organizations 

achinery  was  established  for  bringing  nongov- 
aental  organizations  into  relationship  with  the 
o,  extending  to  those  organizations  the  right  to 
Dint  a  representative  to  participate,  under  cer- 
defined  conditions,  in  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sly  or  in  those  of  committees  and  conferences 
rened  under  its  authority.  Subsequently,  the 
cutive  Board,  on  July  25,  admitted  seven  in- 
lational  organizations  2  into  relationship  with 


the  World  Health  Organization.    The  criteria  on 
which  such  relationship  is  based  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  organization  shall  be  concerned  with 
matters  falling  within  the  competence  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit,  purposes, 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization. 

3.  The  organization  shall  be  of  recognized  stand- 
ing and  shall  represent  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  persons  organized  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  particular  field  of  interest  in 
which  it  operates.  To  meet  this  requirement,  a 
group  of  organizations  may  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee or  other  body  authorized  to  act  for  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  organization  shall  have  authority  to 
speak  for  its  members  through  its  authorized  rep- 
resentatives;  evidence  of  this  authority  shall  be 
presented  if  requested. 

5.  The  organization  shall  normally  be  interna- 
tional in  its  structure,  with  members  who  exercise 
voting  rights  in  relation  to  its  policies  or  action. 

6.  Save  in  exceptional  cases,  a  national  organi- 
zation which  is  affiliated  with  an  international 
nongovernmental  organization  covering  the  same 
subject  on  an  international  basis  shall  present  its 
views  through  its  government  or  through  the  in- 
ternational nongovernmental  organization  to 
which  it  is  affiliated.  A  national  organization, 
however,  may  be  included  in  the  list  after  consulta- 
tion with,  and  with  the  consent  of,  the  Member 
State  concerned,  if  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  not  covered  by  any  international  organi- 
zation or  if  it  offers  experience  upon  which  the 
World  Health  Organization  wishes  to  draw. 

Organization 

Two  of  the  major  actions  taken  by  the  Assembly 
affecting  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Who 
were  the  election  of  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
delineation  of  broad  geographical  areas  as  the 


'League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Geneva;  World  Med- 
ical Association,  New  York ;  International  Union  for  Child 
Welfare,  Geneva;  International  Council  of  Nurses,  Lon- 
don; International  Dental  Federation,  Brussels;  World 
Federation  of  United  Nations  Associations,  Geneva; 
Inter-American  Association  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Washington. 
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basis  of  decentralization  of  its  work  and  admin- 
istration. 

Executive  Board.  The  Who  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Assembly  shall  elect  18  states  en- 
titled to  designate  a  person  technically  qualified 
in  the  field  of  health  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Board.  Except  for  the  first  election,  the  term  of 
office  is  three  years.  At  this  first  election,  terms 
of  one,  two,  and  three  years  (6  each)  were  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  states  elected  and  the  terms 
drawn  are  as  follows : 

CoUNTEY  Term   (years) 

Australia -. 

Brazil 2 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 3 

Ceylon _  j 

China 2 

Egypt 2 

France 2 

India _  3 

Iran -^ 

Mexico _  2 

Netherlands _  3 

Norway _  ^ 

Poland _». _  3 

Union  of  South  Africa 3 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 2 

United  Kingdom 1 

United  States 2 

Yugoslavia 3 

The  composition  of  the  Board  reflects  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  membership  of  the 
Who.  The  fact  that  only  eight  of  the  22  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  members  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  explains  the  low  representa- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  on  the  present  Executive 
Board. 

Regional  Arrangements.  Recognition  of  the 
value  of  decentralization  of  the  work  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Who  through  regional  organi- 
zations covering  wide  geographic  areas  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  trends  of  the  Assembly.  There 
existed  in  the  Assembly  a  real  fear  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  central  bureaucracy  far  removed 
from  the  pressing  and  immediate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Constitution  of  the  Who  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  organizations  as  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  Who,  Such  organizations 
will  consist  of  a  Regional  Committee,  made  up  of 
members  and  associate  members  (dependent  terri- 
tories) within  the  region,  and  a  Regional  Office, 
headed  by  a  Regional  Director  appointed  by  the 
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Executive  Board  in  agreement  with  the  Regin 
Committee.  During  the  interim  period,  actki 
this  sphere  had  been  limited  almost  exclusive  { 
negotiations  with  the  Pan  American  Sanitarl 
ganization  with  a  view  to  its  integration  agj 
regional  organization  of  the  Who  in  the  We.<t 
Hemisphere. 

With  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  delegatJ 
the  Assembly,  meeting  in  working  groups  ch| 
on  a  geographical  basis,  arrived  at  a  definitioj 
the  geographical  areas  that  will  serve  as  the  \i 
for  regional  organization.  This  problem,  wf 
might  easily  have  aroused  political  sensitivjl 
was  speedily  solved  in  a  voluntary  and  wbl 
democratic  way.     The  areas  agreed  upon  werJ 

1.  Eastern  Mediterranean  Area,  comprising^ 
following  countries:  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  1^ 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Transjordan,  Yemen,  Iran,  J 
key,  Pakistan,  Greece,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  TriJ 
tania,  Dodecanese  Islands,  British  SomalilJ 
French  Somaliland,  Aden,  Cyprus. 

2.  Western  Pacific  Area,  comprising  the  MM 
ing  countries :  Australia,  China,  Indochina,  Ii 
nesia,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Xew  Zeals d 
and  provisionally  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

3.  Southeast  Asia  Area,  comprising  the  folld 
ing  countries :  Burma,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Afghanis  a 
India;  the  inclusion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  I 
await  the  definite  decision  of  this  country  asl 
which  regional  organization  it  desires  to  join 

4.  European  Area,  comprising  the  whole 
Europe. 

5.  African  Area,  comprising  the  following  co 
tries  and  territories :  "A  primary  region  is  s 
gested  for  all  Africa  south  of  the  20  degree 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  western  border  of  J 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  to  its  junction  with  I 
northern  border  of  Belgian  Congo,  thence  e;j 
wards   along  the  northern  borders   of  Belgn 
Congo,    thence    eastwards    along    the    north 
borders  of  Uganda  and  Kenya ;  and  thence  sou 
wards  along  the  eastern  border  of  Kenya  to  the 
dian  Ocean." 

6.  American  Area,  comprising  the  Wesb 
Hemisphere. 

The  Executive  Board  was  instructed  to  establ 
regional  organizations  in  these  areas  as  soon 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  member  sta 
situated  in  such  areas  has  been  obtained. 
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n  the  case  of  the  Southeast  Asia  region  such 
sent  was  obtained  by  the  Executive  Board  at 
lirst  session,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  India, 
vas  agreed  that  the  headquarters  of  this  re- 
nal organization  would  be  in  Mysore.  It  is 
icipated  that  rapid  progress  will  be  made  in 
establishment  of  a  regional  organization  in 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Area,  with  headquar- 
i  probably  at  Alexandria,  which  has  been  the 
:  of  international  health  activities  in  that  part 
he  world  for  many  decades. 
"he  delegations  of  the  European  states  recom- 
lded  that  no  attempt  be  made  at  the  present 
e  to  establish  a  full  regional  organization  in 
ope.  but  requested  that  a  special  temporary 
linistrative  office  be  established  somewhere  in 
•ope  to  assist  war-devastated  countries  in  meet- 
their  urgent  problems. 

'he  Executive  Board  was  authorized  to  conclude 
integration  agreement  with  the  Pan  American 
litary  Organization  on  the  basis  of  negotiations 
ried  on  by  the  Interim  Commission. 
he  proposed  agreement,  which  would  not  in 
case  come  into  force  before  at  least  14  of 
present  21  members  of  the  Pan  American 
:itarv  Organization  (Paso)  become  members 
he  Who,  includes  provisions  whereby  the  Pan 
erican  Sanitary  Conference  (Pasc)  would 
'e  as  the  Regional  Committee  of  the  Who  and 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  (Pasb)  as  the 
[ional  Office  with  the  present  Director  of  the 
:b  serving  until  the  expiration  of  his  present 
a  of  office  as  Regional  Director  of  the  Who. 
urther  provides  that  the  Pasc  may  adopt  and 
mote  health  and  sanitary  conventions  and  pro- 
ms in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  are  com- 
ible  with  the  policy  and  programs  of  the  Who 
separately  financed ;  and  that  an  adequate  pro- 
tion  of  the  budget  of  the  Who  will  be  allo- 
:d  for  regional  work.  Consideration  of  this 
sement  has  been  included  in  the  agenda  of 
Directing  Council  of  the  Paso  meeting  in 
rico  City,  October  1-12, 1948. 

rnational  Regulations 

fader  the  provisions  of  article  21  of  the  Con- 
ation of  the  Who,  which  enables  the  Health 
embly  to  adopt  international  regulations  in 
ain  fields,  the  Health  Assembly  adopted  such 
illations  governing  the  codification  and  publi- 
on  of  vital  statistics.    These  regulations  will 
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become  binding  on  all  member  states  which  do 
not,  within  one  year,  reject  or  make  reservations 
in  regard  to  them  before  January  1,  1950.  The 
regulations  are  an  outgrowth  of  several  years  of 
study  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Committee  on  Joint  Causes  of  Death,  the 
Who  Interim  Commission's  Expert  Committee  on 
the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  and  Mor- 
bidity, and  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Sixth  Decennial  Revision  of  the  International 
Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death  which  was 
held  in  Paris  in  April  1948.  Prior  to  this  action 
by  the  Assembly  the  uniformity  of  national  prac- 
tices in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  vital 
statistics  had  depended  upon  international  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  Decennial  Conferences  on 
Causes  of  Death  which  have  been  held  in  Paris 
at  regular  intervals  since  1900. 

It  is  anticipated  that  adoption  of  these  regula- 
tions will  increase  the  uniformity  of  statistical 
procedure  and  therefore  the  usefulness  of  world- 
wide data.  It  is  further  anticipated  that  this 
first  application  of  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Who  will  be  followed  by  the  development  and 
adoption  of  regulations  governing  quarantine 
practices,  the  preliminary  work  on  which  is  far 
advanced.  The  Who  is  continuing  studies  ini- 
tiated by  the  Interim  Commission  in  connection 
with  the  replacement  of  existing  sanitary  conven- 
tions by  international  regulations  of  the  Who. 

Budget  and  Finance 

The  Health  Assembly  adopted  budgets  covering 
1948  and  1949.  The  1948  budget  provides  for  Who 
activities  from  September  1,  the  date  of  the  offi- 
cial termination  of  the  Interim  Commission, 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  This  budget,  total- 
ing $4,800,000,  includes  provision  for  repayment 
to  the  United  Nations  of  $2,150,000  which  had 
been  borrowed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Interim 
Commission  and  establishes  a  working-capital 
fund  of  $1,650,000.  The  1949  budget  is  $5,000,000 
and  provides  for  the  full  program  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.  The  Director  General  and  the  Exec- 
utive Board  were  given  considerable  latitude 
in  the  development  of  the  requisite  administrative 
structure.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
program  would  be  carried  out  through  regional 
organizations  as  rapidly  as  these  are  developed 
into  competent  operating  bodies. 
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The  scale  of  contributions  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly is  based  on  that  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  some  variation  due  to  membership  difference. 
Under  this  scale  the  United  States  will  contribute 
approximately  38  percent  of  the  total  budget.  At 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  scale  will  be 
reconsidered  at  the  next  Assembly  in  relation  to 
1950  financing.  The  United  States  Delegation 
opposed  application  of  the  United  Nations  scale 
and  urged  that  the  Who  adopt  a  scale  which 
would  require  no  State  to  contribute  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  budget  on  the  grounds  that  no  single 
member  should  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

United  States  Membership 

United  States  membership  posed  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  first  days  of  the  Assembly.  Public  Law 
643  (80th  Cong.),  which  provides  for  United 
States  membership  in  the  Who,  reserved  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Or- 
ganization on  one  year's  notice.,  In  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  withdrawal  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Who,  this  provision  was 
viewed  seriously  by  numerous  delegations.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  before 
accepting  for  deposit  the  United  States  instru- 
ment of  acceptance,  indicated  his  desire  to  be 
guided  by  the  Health  Assembly  in  the  matter. 
The  United  States  Delegation  was  immediately 
seated  by  the  Assembly,  on  a  provisional  basis, 
with  full  rights.3  Thereafter  the  pertinent  docu- 
ments were  circulated  so  that  the  delegations 
might  study  the  problem  and  consult  their  govern- 
ments. On  July  2, 1948,  a  plenary  session  was  held 
to  consider  this  question.  Sir  Wilson  Jameson, 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  England,  reminded  the 
Health  Assembly  of  the  major  part  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  the  Who  and 
of  the  great  contribution  of  this  country  to  public 
health.  He  then  asked  the  Assembly  to  accept 
the  United  States  into  membership  in  the  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  characteristic  of  the  Who. 

8  Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  832. 


Sir  Dhiren  Mitra,  of  India,  emphasized  th« 
aspects  of  United  States  membership  and 
ticipation  as  opposed  to  the  narrower  lega 
lem  involved,  urging  that  the  United  States  txj 
cepted  as  a  member.    He  proposed  that  in  o  « 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  in  a  J 
favored  position  than  other  members,  the  He 
Assembly  lay  down  a  proposition  of  genera  I 
cation  that  any  member  state  may  terminate 
membership  on  a  year's  notice.    Dr.  Thomas  1 1 
ran,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegatl 
assured  the  Assembly  of  the  continuing  integ 
and  support  of  the  people  and  Government  ofl 
United  States.    Finally,  Dr.  Nicolai  Vinograii 
Deputy  Minister  of  Health  of  the  Union  of  Sol 
Socialist  Republics,  while  expressing  regret  II 
the  United  States  had  made  such  a  reservatl 
urged  that  United  States  membership  be  reel 
nized.    In  the  absence  of  objections,  the  Presicd 
of  the  Assembly  announced  that  it  was  the  Ass| 
bly's  unanimous  wish  that  the  United  States  be  > 
cepted  as  a  member  and  stated  that  the  Secretin 
General  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  adv:d 
in  order  that  the  United  States  Instrument  4 
Acceptance    could    be    deposited.      The    Unid 
States  therefore  became  the  forty-sixth  memr 
nation  of  the  Who  on  June  21,  1948,  the  date  f 
the  receipt  of  its  Instrument  of  Acceptance  j 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 


Conclusion 

The  First  World  Health  Assembly  proviri 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  field  of  hea 
offers  an  unusual  medium  for  effective  and  h- 
monious  international  cooperation.  The  Heai 
Assembly  was  dominated  by  the  same  spirit  f 
professional  fellowship  which  characterized  i] 
International  Health  Conference  in  New  York  it 
1946.  In  this  atmosphere  the  Assembly  took  <] 
cisions  giving  form  and  impetus  to  the  Wo:  I 
Health  Organization.  The  program  adopted  a  I 
the  organizational  pattern  created  offer  prom> 
of  real  and  immediate  service  in  advancing  hea  i 
standards  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


ssination  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  U.N.  Mediator  in  Palestine 


ATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 

[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

m  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  assassina- 
cf  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  in  Jerusalem, 
svhole  life  has  been  one  of  assistance  to 
ind.  During  the  past  four  months  Count 
idotte  has  been  acting  as  the  representative 
e  United  Nations  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
g  peace  to  Palestine.  It  is  particularly 
•  that  he  should  have  been  shot  down  at  a  time 
he  had  achieved  such  a  great  measure  of 
ss.  I  am  convinced  the  world  will  demand 
the  work  he  so  effectively  commenced  be 
ously  pursued.  To  Countess  Bernadotte  and 
uldren  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  The 
[  will  bitterly  regret  his  loss. 


Government  Israel  whose  armed  forces  and  repre- 
sentatives control  and  administer  the  area. 

This  act  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  truce  of  ut- 
most gravity  for  which  Provisional  Government 
Israel  must  assume  full  responsibility. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  obliged  to  record  view 
that  prejudicial  and  unfounded  statements  con- 
cerning truce  supervision  attributed  to  you  and 
Colonel  Yadin  as  having  been  made  at  your  press 
conference  in  Tel  Aviv  Thursday  September  six- 
teen and  as  reported  in  Palestine  Post  September 
17  are  not  the  kind  of  statements  which  would  be 
calculated  discourage  reprehensible  acts  this  kind. 


PRELIMINARY    REPORT    FROM    AMERICAN 
CONSUL  GENERAL  AT  JERUSALEM 


1ESSAGE  FROM  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 

SECRETARY-GENERAL  TO  ISRAELI 

FOREIGN  MINISTER* 

ige  dated  September  17, 194S,  From  Ralph  J. 
he,  Personal  Representative  of  the  Secretary- 
<"al,  to  Moshe  Shertok,  Foreign  Minister  of 
J,  Concerning  Assassination  of  United  Na- 
mediator 

rder  in  cold  blood  of  Count  Bernadotte  U 
ins  mediator  Palestine  and  of  Colonel  Serot 
:tamon  quarter  of  Jerusalem  today  by  Jewish 
ants  is  outrage  against  international  com- 
ty  and  unspeakable  violation  elementary 
lity.  This  tragic  act  occurred  when  Count 
idotte  acting  under  authority  of  United  Na- 
was  on  official  tour  of  duty  in  Jerusalem 
n  presence  of  liaison  officer  assigned  to  him 
e  Jewish  authorities  his  safety  therefore  and 
of  his  lieutenants  under  the  ordinary  rules 
nd  order  was  a  responsibility  of  Provisional 


NT.  doc.  S/1004,  Sept.  18, 1948. 


[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  September 
17  the  following  preliminary  report  from  the 
American  Consul  General  at  Jerusalem,  John 
Joseph  Macdonald,  concerning  the  death  of  Count 
Folke  Bernadotte,  U.N.  mediator 

Eegret  report  Count  Bernadotte  and  Col.  Serot, 
French  officer  and  senior  U.N.  observer,  Jerusa- 
lem, killed  this  afternoon  about  1700  hours  (local 
time),  presumably  by  Stern  gang.  Convoy  in 
which  he  was  riding  was  returning  from  Govern- 
ment House.  As  they  passed  through  Katamon, 
Jewish-held  area,  jeep  suddenly  appeared  block- 
ing route,  containing  four  men,  two  of  which 
proceeded  to  Count's  car. 

Col.  Frank  Begley,  U.N.  Security  Officer, 
grappled  with  one  and  was  slightly  wounded  in 
face.  Second  reached  to  Count's  car  and  assas- 
sinated two  men  at  point-blank  range  with  Sten 
gun.     Jeep  succeeded  in  escaping. 

Above  is  preliminary  report.  Full  report  will 
follow. 
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The  United  Nations  Charter:  A  Standard  for  Conduct  Among  Nations 

BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL ■ 


I  greatly  appreciate  the  invitation  to  meet  with 
you  today.  By  virtue  of  your  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  legal  profession  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  thinking  of  our  people  to  a 
marked  degree.  I  have  particularly  in  mind  the 
legal  complexities  of  some  phases  of  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

The  members  of  your  profession  are  ideally  pre- 
pared and  situated,  I  think,  to  help  our  people  to 
an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  United 
Nations — both  as  to  its  potentialities  and  its  lim- 
itations. The  organic  law  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  Charter,  just  as  the  organic  law  of  our  coun- 
try is  the  Constitution.  I  am  repeatedly  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  very  few  people  have  actu- 
ally read  the  Charter,  and  even  the  few  who  have 
read  it  have  really  given  little  thought  to  the  pro- 
cedure it  authorizes  and  the  obligations  it  imposes 
on  us  as  a  nation.  Familiarity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  consid- 
eration of  its  possible  amendment.  We  cannot 
change  the  basic  law  of  the  United  Nations  or  sub- 
stitute other  forms  and  procedures — no  matter 
how  desirable  we  might  consider  such  changes — 
without  the  agreement  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Member  countries,  including  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  five  major  powers.  Some  57  countries 
are  involved  with  us  in  solving  this  problem. 

This  is  the  kind  of  elemental  information  that 
our  people  need  to  understand.  The  failure  to 
grasp  these  fundamental  facts  accounts  largely,  I 
think,  for  the  impatience  many  people  feel  at  what 
they  consider  the  shortcomings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  American  likes  to  get  things  done  in 
a  hurry  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  others  do  not 
move  at  the  same  pace.  In  contrast,  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  by  nature  and  training  analytical  and 
deliberate — sometimes  it  seems  to  laymen  exasper- 
atingly  so.  For  this  reason,  the  members  of  your 
profession  are  admirably  fitted  to  temper  the  wind 
of  public  criticism  arising  from  misunderstanding 
and  impatience  and  to  guide  the  people  in  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  It 
is  all  to  the  good,  by  the  way,  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Charter  in  this  country  comes  from  those  who 
wish  to  strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  own  Constitution  was  fashioned  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  homogeneous  people  speaking  the 
same  language.    Yet  we  had  an  early  period  of 

1  An  address  made  before  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
in  Washington  on  .Sept.  15,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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struggle  over  the  interpretations  of  the  pro 
of  that  instrument  and  the  modifications  re< 
We  had  provisions,  for  example,  that  in 
permitted  any  one  state  to  block  amendments 
slavery  problem  was  largely  responsible  f. 
proviso. 

Amendment  of  a  constitution,  in  this  case  J 
ter,  is  an  involved  process  that  requires  be 
liberation  and  long  sustained  effort.  It  is 
table  that  the  United  Nations  Charter 
undergo  a  comparable  process  of  interpn 
and  refinement.  It  is  illogical,  but  understar 
to  complain  because  in  the  case  of  the  Unite 
tions  this  process  has  not  gone  further  in  th< 
short  and  highly  turbulent  years  of  its  exi: 
John  Marshall,  after  having  served  as  Chie 
tice  for  30  years,  wrote  to  Joseph  Story : 

"I  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  c 
tion  that  our  Constitution  cannot  last." 

We  need  to  exercise  even  more  patience  ai 
erance  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations, 
we  consider  that  it  is  an  organization  of  58 
tries  speaking  different  languages  and  made 
people  with  widely  varying  religions,  laws 
toms,  and  habits  of  life.  The  fact  that  we 
been  able  to  create  a  going  concern  of  si 
multitude  of  diverse  elements  is  little  short  < 
miraculous.  To  disrupt  it  would  be  a  tragic 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  need 
impressed  on  our  people. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  many  miss  the  car 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  was  created  to  j 
tain  the  peace,  not  to  make  it.  You  are  all  i 
that  we  have  not  had  a  real  state  of  peace 
the  end  of  hostilities  and  that  the  task  impos 
the  United  Nations  has  been  far  more  than  i 
designed  to  handle,  certainly  at  this  early  sta 
its  development.  In  spite  of  this,  I  believ. 
portant  progress  has  been  made. 

You  lawyers  must  help  us  to  remind  our  p 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  place  for  negoti 
among  governments  and  that  such  negotia 
require  patience  and  long  debate.  In  an  infl: 
political  situation,  a  quick  decision  upon  the  n 
might  call  for  immediate  enforcement,  pei 
war,.  Protracted  negotiations  may  be  desiral 
a  poultice  to  draw  some  of  the  fever  out  o 
problem  in  order  to  permit  recovery  through  p 
ful  methods  of  settlement.  Military  force 
dangerous  substitute. 

The  most  urgent  requirement  of  our  age  ii 
establishment  of  a  world  order  securely  base 
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K>  of  law.    The  great  difficulty  is  that,  just 

efficacy  of  law  within  nations  depends  on 
owptance  and  support  of  law  by  the  mass  of 
is  built  up  over  a  long  period  of  time,  inter- 
i:il  law  depends  on  the  acceptance  and  sup- 
vereign  nations,  and  these  nations  have 
I66Q  accustomed  to  being  a  law  unto  them- 
This  is  the  central  problem  with  which 
oples  of  the  United  Nations  must  cope. 
lerence  to  the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  in 
barter  is  a  slow  development.  But  if  you 
1  follow  United  Nations  debates  for  a  while, 
ould  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Char- 
icknowledged  as  the  over-riding  standard  of 
et  among  nations.  No  government  debates 
M  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of  a 
.1  disregard  for  the  Charter,  nor  does  any 
unent  like  to  admit  or  have  it  said  that  it  is 

in  violation  of  the  Charter.  This  is  an  im- 
it  element  in  the  development  of  world  law. 
tct  is  that  the  Member  nations  of  the  United 
is  are  constantly  making  international  law 
s  familiar  process  of  reaching  decisions  on 
eal  matters  as  they  arise. 
igard  these  problems  from  the  standpoint 

having  daily  to  deal  with  critical  situations 
ing  prompt  decisions.  The  pace  is  such  that 
est  act  before  there  has  been  time  for  public 
l  and  the  formation  of  a  clear  public  opinion 
>  subject  in  this  country.  The  mass  of  our 
'ms  illustrates  this  situation.     In  interna- 

meetings  alone  there  are  over  6,000  daily 
is  a  year.  That  means  that  every  few  min- 
f  every  working  day  an  American  represent- 
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ative  must  be  prepared  to  state  our  views  some- 
where in  some  meeting  on  a  matter  of  policy.  This 
imposes  upon  us  a  discipline  to  which  we  have  not 
been  accustomed  in  our  history.  It  presents  both 
a  very  heavy  responsibility  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

Underlying  the  great  mass  of  actions  we  must 
take,  I  realize  the  necessity  for  a  philosophical 
approach,  for  the  formulation  of  theory  and  broad 
policy  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to  our  prac- 
tice. Continuous  and  vigorous  public  debate,  in 
which  you  yourselves  might  take  a  leading  part, 
is  essential  if  our  policy  and  our  practice  are  to 
continue  to  reflect  the  broad  objectives  of  the  de- 
mocracy. 

Finally,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  view  the 
future  international  order  as  merely  a  projection 
of  the  one  we  have  evolved  in  this  country.  Our 
institutions  do  contain  a  core  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  we  should  never  compromise.  Yet, 
to  establish  a  workable  system  of  international 
law,  we  must  not  confine  our  thinking  to  a  mere 
extension  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  If  it  is  to  be  inter- 
national law  with  the  support  by  all  peoples,  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  blend  of  many  concepts  and 
systems.  A  genuine  spirit  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing is  the  first  ingredient  in  making  the  kind 
of  world  we  want..  That  spirit,  combined  with 
patience,  determination,  and  hard  work  and  ap- 
plied through  the  United  Nations,  can  advance  us 
toward  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  community  of  na- 
tions governed  by  a  system  of  law  respected  by  all. 
Here  at  home  the  passions  of  the  moment  must  not 
be  permitted  to  dim  the  great  fundamentals  of  our 
system. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

Disposition  of  the  Former  Italian  Coloi 

U.S.  POSITION  IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 


[Released  to  the  press  September  14] 

Under  article  23  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  Italy 
renounced  all  right  and  title  to  the  Italian  terri- 
torial possessions  in  Africa,  i.e.  Libya,  Eritrea, 
and  Italian  Somaliland.  This  article  also  pro- 
vided that  these  possessions,  pending  their  final 
disposal,  should  continue  under  their  present  ad- 
ministration (British  in  all  of  the  territories  ex- 
cept the  Fezzan  area  of  Libya  administered  by  the 
French). 

In  accordance  with  annex  XI  of  the  treaty,  the 
Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Four 
Powers  (U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  France)  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  considered  the  question  of 
the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies. 
The  Deputies  sent  a  Commission  of  Investigation 
to  the  territories  in  order  to  collect  necessary  data 
and  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  local  population 
After  studying  the  three  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  views  of  the  other  interested  govern- 
ments as  well  as  those  of  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  Italy,  the  Deputies  completed  their 
recommendations,  which  were  not  unanimous,  to 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  August  31 
1948.  ' 

The  position  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Deputies'  meetings  and  now  being  taken  in  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows  : 

A.  Italian  Somaliland.  This  former  Italian  col- 
ony should  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  system 
of  the  United  Nations  with  Italy  as  the  administer- 
ing authority.  The  duration  of  this  trusteeship 
should  be  undefined.  The  American  Deputy  also 
agreed  to  proposals  for  determining  the  boundary 
between  Ethiopia  and  Italian  Somaliland  and  a 
small  rectification  of  the  boundary  between  Italian 
Somaliland  and  British  Somaliland.  The  pro- 
posals provided  further  for  the  method  of  transfer 
from  British  to  Italian  administration  under 
which  Italy  would  undertake  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  which  would  establish,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
terms  of  trusteeship  applicable  to  Italian  Soma- 
liland, and  provided  that  Italy  would  accept  the 
frontier  arrangements  specified.  Italy  would  also 
undertake  to  negotiate  with  the  United  Kingdom 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  economic  and  finan- 
cial matters  affecting  the  territory. 

B.  Eritrea.  The  United  States  recommended 
the  cession  to  Ethiopia  of  the  southern  section  of 
Eritrea  including  the  Danikil  Coast  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Akkele  Guzai  and  Serae  (the  new  frontier 
would  start  at  the  Gulf  of  Zula,  following  the 
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northern  border  of  Akkele  Guzai  and  Serai  I 
tncts  to  the  Ethiopian  frontier).  This  wouli 
only  provide  Ethiopia  with  an  outlet  to  tbs 
through  Assab  but  would  include  in  Ethio  i 
large  section  of  the  Coptic  Christian  populj 
of  the  highlands  of  Eritrea.  The  United  £'] 
further  proposed  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  < 
ommend  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Uj 
Nations  that  the  question  of  the  disposition  ci 
rest  of  Eritrea  be  postponed  for  one  year  in  <] 
that  it  might  be  given  further  study  befori 
tempting  to  come  to  a  definitive  solution. 
Government  felt  this  course  necessary  becau 
the  difficult  problems  involved,  part  of  the  j 
being  predominantly  Moslem  and  much  of  thn 
mixed  Moslem-Christian.  Moreover,  there  \t 
considerable  divergence  of  views  among  couni 
participating  in  the  Commission  of  Investigu 
and  diverging  opinions  on  the  part  of  other  i  i 
ested  governments  presenting  views  to  the  Ii 
ties. 

m  The  United  States  strongly  advocated  that  i 
mg  the  period  of  postponement  Italians  fonri 
resident  in  this  area  should  be  allowed  to  rei 
to  their  homes,  since  it  is  recognized  that  postp 
ment  would  work  further  hardship  on  these  pe«  1 
who  have  been  unable  to  make  plans  for  t\ 
future.  The  United  States  Government  consi 
that  it  would  be  equitable  and  just  to  allow  1 1 
to  return,  whatever  the  final  disposition  of  a 
territory  may  be. 

C.  Libya.  The  United  States  recommended  i 
Cyrenaica  be  placed  under  the  trusteeship  sys  r 
of  the  United  Nations  with  the  United  Kingi 
■as  administering  authority.  This  Governin 
recognized  that  the  British,  in  view  of  their  pit; 
to  the  Senusi  of  Cyrenaica,  could  not  agree  to  i 
area's  reverting  to  Italian  administration.  Ati 
same  time  this  Government  felt  that  under  Bri;l 
trusteeship  the  people  of  Cyrenaica  could  eve:i 
ally  realize  their  ambition  for  independence. 
United  States  further  proposed  that  the  Ford 
Ministers  recommend  to  the  General  Assembh: 
the  United  Nations  that  the  question  of  the'? 
posal  of  the  remainder  of  Libya  be  postponed  c 
studied  for  one  year  because  of  divergences  >i 
opinion  in  the  Commission  of  Investigation  I 
among  the  other  interested  governments.  In  I 
ommending  that  the  disposition  of  Tripolitanii  * 
postponed,  the  United  States  strongly  advoad 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  northern  Eritrea,  Italia 
formerly  resident  in  Tripolitania  should  bel- 
lowed to  return  to  their  homes  during  the  pei  d 
of  postponement. 
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nerican  Diplomatic  Personnel  Detained  in  Rumania  1 


i.  Note  to  Rumania3 

e  folhming  note  was  delivered  on  September 
19JfS.  by  the  American  Minister  to  Rumania, 
doff  E.  Schoenfeld,  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of 
Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

rhe  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
sents  its  compliments  and  has  the  honor  to 
nowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Ministry's  note  No. 
.541  of  September  9  requesting  the  recall  of 
ssrs.  Green  and  Fisher  and  Misses  Garr  and 
ggard,  members  of  the  Legation  staff,  and  al- 
ing  in  justification  of  the  Ministry's  request 
t  two  of  the  persons  in  question  had  been  "sur- 
sed  in  the  act  of  taking  photographs  in  f  orbid- 
i  zone''  which  was  further  defined  as  having 
n  "divers  points  in  city  and  port  of  Giurgiu". 
[he  United  States  Government  has  complied 
h  the  desire  of  the  Rumanian  Government  that 
se  persons  be  withdrawn  from  Rumania.  In  so 
rig.  however,  the  United  States  Government  in- 
ms  the  Rumanian  Government  that  the  latter's 
reservations  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  the 
rubers  of  the  American  Legation  staff  do  not 
.form  to  the  facts. 

Jo  member  of  the  group  took  any  photographs 
atever  in  the  city  or  port  of  Giurgiu,  or  indeed 
my  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  Giurgiu. 
rhe  facts  regarding  the  detention  of  the  mem- 
s  of  the  American  Legation  by  the  Rumanian 
horities  were  as  follows : 

[Tie  Legation  members  in  question  proceeded  on 
rtember  6  in  a  properly  documented  Legation 
omobile  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgiu.  They 
re  stopped  by  the  police  in  Giurgiu  and  were 
ained  incommunicado  for  some  17  hours.    Dur- 

that  time  they  were  repeatedly  refused  permis- 
a  to  telephone  the  American  Legation  in  Bu- 
irest.  For  16  hours  no  member  of  the  group  was 
)wed  food  or  water.  They  were  subjected  to 
er  considerable  discomforts,  to  intermittent  in- 
rogation  and  to  deceptive  artifices  apparently 
igned  to  extract  supposedly  incriminating 
idence".  They  were  not  released  until  shortly 
ore  noon  on  the  following  day.     Meanwhile, 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  had  been 
ified  in  the  early  evening  of  September  6  by 
i  Giurgiu  authorities  of  the  detention  of  the 
lerican  Legation  personnel  and  which,  as  a  re- 
t  of  the  customary  notification,  could  not  but 
re  been  fully  aware  of  their  status,  did  not  order 
ir  immediate  release  but  wrote  a  note  to  the 
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Legation  which  was  not  delivered  until  the  morn- 
ing of  September  7,  reporting  the  detention  and 
asking  for  "details"  regarding  the  persons  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment categorically  rejects  as  contrary  to  fact  the 
representations  of  the  Rumanian  Government 
against  the  personnel  of  the  American  Legation 
and  reiterates  the  energetic  protest  made  orally 
by  the  American  Minister  and  affirmed  in  the  Lega- 
tion's note  No.  361  of  September  8  against  the  in- 
excusable action  of  the  Rumanian  authorities  in 
detaining  members  of  the  American  Legation  in 
denial  of  the  diplomatic  courtesy  such  officials 
are  customarily  entitled  to  expect. 

Summary  of  American  Minister's  Visit  to 
Rumanian  Foreign  Office 

On  the  morning  of  September  7, 1948,  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  at  Bucharest,  Rumania,  received 
from  the  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a 
note  dated  September  6,"  advising  the  Legation 
that  four  persons,  Miss  Peggy  Maggard,  Mr.  Paul 
Green,  Miss  Ruth  Virginia  Garr,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Fisher  had  been  detained  at  Giurgiu  for  taking 
pictures  in  the  city  and  port  there ;  that  the  former 
had  their  passports;  that  the  two  latter  had  no 
identification.  The  Foreign  Ministry's  note,  stat- 
ing that  these  persons  had  said  that  they  were 
employees  of  the  American  Legation,  requested 
confirmation  and  details  regarding  them. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  note  the  American  Minister 
to  Rumania,  Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld,  called  upon 
the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Rumanian  Foreign 
Office,  Constantin  Zaharia,  and  told  him  that  these 
persons  were  members  of  the  Legation ;  that,  from 
its  own  records,  the  Foreign  Office  was  in  position 
to  establish  their  identity ;  that  they  should  be  re- 
leased instantly;  that,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  should  arrange  this  with  the  authorities  at 
Giurgiu ;  that  it  was  inadmissible  that  they  should 
detain  any  diplomatic  personnel;  that  if  the  au- 
thorities at  Giurgiu  did  not  understand  the  grav- 
ity of  holding  members  of  the  American  Legation, 
the  Foreign  Office  should  have  understood  it  and 
arranged  for  their  release  without  having  to  in- 
quire of  the  Legation ;  that  if  there  had  been  any 
impropriety  on  their  part,  the  persons  in  question 
should  be  released  first  and  the  matter  would  be 

1  Released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  16,  1948. 

2  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
'Not  printed. 
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discussed  afterward;   and   that,  meanwhile,   the 
American  Minister  would  answer  for  them. 

The  Minister  added  that  he  would  wait  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol  until  the  latter  had 
made  such  arrangements.  Mr.  Zaharia  said  that 
he  could  not  phone ;  that  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
personal  authority;  that  the  matter  required  the 
attention  of  the  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Eduard  Mezincescu.  The  American  Minis- 
ter replied  that  if  Mr.  Zaharia  did  not  have  the 
authority,  he  would  see  Mr.  Mezincescu  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Zaharia  said  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  in  for  a  half  hour.  Mr.  Schoenfeld  said  he 
would  wait.  Mr.  Zaharia  remarked  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  bother  the  American  Minister.  Mr. 
Schoenfeld  assured  him  that  he  was  already  both- 
ered. Mr.  Zaharia  then  promised  a  reply  within 
the  next  half  hour. 

The  American  Minister  told  Mr.  Zaharia  that 
the  United  States  Government  would  regard  the 
detention  of  any  United  States  diplomatic  officer 
as  a  grave  matter.  He  pointed  out  how  seriously 
the  Eumanian  Government  would  undoubtedly  re- 
gard the  detention  of  one  of  its  diplomatic  officers 
m  the  United  States  by  local  police.  Reiterating 
that  he  expected  immediate  action  in  effecting  the 
release  of  these  members  of  his  staff,  the  Minister 
asked  to  be  informed  when  they  had  been  released 
and  when  they  were  leaving  Giurgiu  and  requested 
details  of  the  entire  situation. 

The  officials  who  had  been  detained  by  the  Giur- 
giu police  authorities  were  permitted  to  inform 
the  Legation  by  telephone  at  11 :  15  that  morning 
and  released  at  11 :  30  A.M. 

U.  S.  Note  to  Rumania  * 

In  response  to  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Office  note 
described  above  the  American  Legation  sent  a  note 
of  September  8,  Wlfi,  the  text  of  which  was  as 
follows 

The  American  Minister  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Her  Excellency  the  Rumanian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and,  referring  to  the  Minis- 
try's note  No.  CB  1000.417  of  September  6,  1948 
advising  of  the  detention  of  four  members  of  the 
Legation  staff  by  the  police  authorities  at  Giurgiu 
on  that  date  and  to  the  representations  made  to 
the  Chief  of  Protocol  regarding  their  release,  has 
the  honor  to  record  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities  at  Giurgiu  in 
detaining  members  of  the  American  Legation  after 
they  had  established  their  identity. 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  desires  to  request,  for  transmis- 
sion to  his  government,  a  full  report  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  action  of  the  authori- 
ties in  question  and  an  indication  as  to  any  meas- 
ures taken  with  respect  to  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  that  action. 


4  Printed  from   telegraphic  text. 
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Rumanian  Note  to  U.  S. ' 

On  September  10,  the  American  Minuter  cat 
upon  the  Acting  Rumanian  Minister  of  Fork 
Affairs,  at  the  latter**  request,  and  was  told  thak 
Rumanian  Government  took  a  serious  view  of\ 
actions  of  the  Legation  members  in,  (is  lie  alle  < 
taking  photographs  of  restricted  areas  in  Giuri 
This,  he  said,  was  in  violation  of  Rumanian  i 
and  an  abuse  of  diplomatic  privileges.  9Accd 
ingly,  Mr.  Mezincescu  handed  the  American  J 
ister  a  note  to  this  effect  dated  September  .9, 1 
which  read  as  follows 

With  reference  to  note  No.  361  of  Septembel 
1948  of  the  Legation  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  Buchai  i 
the  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  i 
the  honor  to  acquaint  the  American  Legation  ^ 
the  following  : 

On  September  6,  1948,  authorities  of  the  citJ 
Giurgiu  apprehended  passenger  automobile': 
439/1948  in  which  were  four  people — two  woi 
and  two  men  driving  around  at  reduced  speec  i 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  port.    According 
depositions  of  numerous  witnesses  and  direct 
ports  of  the  police  agencies,  the  two  women  \ 
were  in  the  car  had  photographed  divers  poi 
of  the  city  and  port  despite  the  fact  that  tb 
were  large  signs  in  these  areas  plainly  mark 
"photographing  prohibited". 

The  car  was  halted  by  police  authorities  v< 
proceeded  to  identify  the  occupants.  The  lati 
stated  they  were  employees  of  the  United  Sta 
Legation,  Bucharest,  i.e.,  Peggy  Maggard,  cle: 
holder  of  U.  S.  passport  No.  2913;  Paul  Gre 
Attache,  holder  of  U.  S.  passport  No.  606;  Ki: 
Virginia  Garr,  clerk,  and  Wayne  W.  Fisher,  Th  J 
Secretary  of  Legation- Vice  Consul. 

The  two  latter  presented  no  identification  wh  ■ 
ever.     Since  the  above-named  persons  were  si- 
prised  in  the  act  of  taking  photographs  in  a  f ■- 
bidden  zone— an  act  punishable  by  Articles  ]) 
and  194  of  the  Rumanian  Penal  Code,  as  well 
Law  128  of  March  4,  1946,  they  were  detained  i] 
the  purpose  of  checking  their  identity.     Coni  - 
mation  as  to  the  status  and  function  of  the  perse; 
named  above  was  requested  of  the  American  Le£ 
tion  the  evening  of  September  6,  1948  by  note 
AMCW  E.  CB  No.  100.417  addressed  to  the  I 
gation. 

Mr.  Schoenfeld,  American  Minister  at  Bucl: 
rest,  confirmed  the  status  of  the  persons  guilty 
the  above-mentioned  offenses  as  members  of  t 
Legation  in  the  course  of  an  appointment  grant 
him  by  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Human  i. 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Subsequent  to  tl 
confirmation,  the  persons  were  released. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  Rumanian  Minis! 
for  Foreign  Affairs  rejects  as  lacking  any  bas 
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over  the  protest  made  by  the  Legation  in 
361  of  September  8,  1948. 

bringing  the  above  to  the  attention  of  the 
riean  Legation,  the  Rumanian  Ministry  for 
i<rn  Affairs  desires  at  the  same  time  to  point 
•Eat  this  is  not  the  first  time  employees  of 
Jnited  States  Government,  having  an  official 
on  and  enjoying  diplomatic  protection  ac- 
>d  by  the  Rumanian  Government  in  accord- 

with  international  usage,  have  undertaken 
ns  or  committed  deeds  which  affect  the  se- 
v  of  the  Rumanian  state. 
naidering  the  fact  that  these  employees  of 
Lmerican  Legation  in  Bucharest  over-stepped 
units  of  their  mission  in  a  manner  constitut- 
tbuse  and  used  the  status  of  diplomatic  im- 
ty  which  they  enjoy  to  carry  out  an  act  of 
by  obtaining  photographic  documents 

ing  the  national  territorial  defense  of  the 
anian  Popular  Republic,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ent  energetically  protests  against  these  abuses 
ertain  members  of  the  American  Legation 
it  no  longer  desires  the  presence  in  the 
try  of  the  persons  named  below :  Peggy  Mag- 
.  Paul  Green,  Ruth  Virginia  Garr,  Wayne 
'isher. 

e  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
fore  requests  the  Legation  to  inform  the 
irtment  of  State  that  the  Rumanian  Govern - 

ilesires  their  recall  be  effected  in  the  shortest 
ble  time. 
le    Rumanian    Ministry    for    Foreign    Af- 

assures  the  American  Legation  of  its  high 
deration. 

ter  Request  of  American    Minister  to 
g  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister 

e  Acting  Rumanian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
stated  to  the  American  Minister  that  he  had 
ved  a  report  from  the  Giurgiu  authorities, 
orted  by  eye-witness  testimony,  that  the  group 
been  seen  taking  photographs  in  an  area 
ly  marked  "no  photographing." 
ip  American  Minister  told  Mr.  Mezincescu 
the  four  members  of  the  Legation  had  given 
Legation  a  detailed  report  (see  below)  in 
h  they  stated  positively  that  they  had  taken 
ictures  whatsoever  in  the  town  or  port  of 
giu.  The  American  Minister  asked  why,  if 
had  actually  been  seen  taking  photos  in  a 
icted  area,  they  had  not  been  stopped  by  the 
orities  and  asked  for  their  films.  Mr.  Mez- 
cu  said  that  the  Rumanian  authorities  em- 
ed  civilians  to  keep  watch  and  that  these 
ians  had  definitely  observed  the  Legation 
bers  taking  pictures.  The  American  Min- 
pointed  out  that  there  were  thus  two  versions 
ie  facts  but  that  the  employees  in  question 
never  misinformed  him.  The  Acting  Foreign 
ster   suggested   that   if   the   United   States 
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wished  to  submit  these  persons  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Rumanian  courts,  the  questions  of  fact  could 
be  determined  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
accordance  with  Rumanian  laws. 

The  American  Minister  called  attention  (1)  to 
the  lengthy  detention  of  the  Legation  members 
by  the  local  authorities  after  they  had  established 
their  identity  and  (2)  to  their  report  that  they 
had  not  been  permitted  to  communicate  with  the 
Legation.  The  group  said  that  from  about  7 :  30 
in  the  evening  of  September  6  they  had  repeatedly 
sought  permission  to  telephone  the  Legation  but 
had  not  been  allowed  to  do  so  until  late  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  Acting  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  said 
that  Mr.  Zaharia,  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  had  made 
a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  evening 
of  September  6  to  reach  members  of  the  American 
Legation  by  phone,  including  the  Minister  and 
the  Counselor,  Henry  P.  Leverich,  to  confirm  the 
identity  of  the  persons  detained.  The  American 
Minister  pointed  out  that  it  appeared  very  strange 
that  Mr.  Zaharia  had  not  been  able  to  reach  any 
one  connected  with  the  Legation  since  there  was 
an  officer  on  duty  there  throughout  the  night  and 
that  the  Minister  had  been  either  at  his  office  or 
at  his  residence  all  that  evening. 

As  for  the  question  of  identification,  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  told  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister, 
as  he  had  told  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  that  the 
group  had  identified  itself.  It  was  further  re- 
marked that  the  Foreign  Office  note  of  September 
6  indicated  that  the  authorities  had  mistaken  the 
name  of  Miss  Maggard  although  she  had  presented 
her  passport.  Mr.  Zaharia  had  likewise  given 
the  excuse  that  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  know 
Mr.  Fisher  since  he  was  not  on  the  diplomatic 
list  of  June  17.  The  American  Minister  pointed 
out  that  Fisher  having  arrived  only  recently  his 
name,  of  course,  would  not  appear  on  the  June 
17  list,  but  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  noti- 
fied of  his  arrival  and  had  also  been  given  details 
regarding  him  in  a  Legation  note  of  August  2. 
Consequently,  the  American  Minister  emphasized 
that  the  group  was  not  responsible  for  any  mis- 
understanding in  this  regard. 

The  American  Minister  told  the  Acting  Ru- 
manian Foreign  Minister  that  he  would  transmit 
the  Foreign  Office  note  of  September  9  to  his 
Government  and  revert  to  the  matter  again  upon 
receipt  of  its  views. 

On  September  15,  1948,  upon  instructions  from 
the  Department,  the  American  Minister  delivered 
to  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Rumanian  Foreign 
Office  the  note  contained  herein. 

Although  three  of  the  Legation  members  who 
were  detained  by  the  police  at  Giurgiu  had  in  their 
possession  cameras  and  in  the  countryside  en  route 
had  taken  a  total  of  seven  pictures  consisting  only 
of  photos  of  an  ox-cart  and  peasant,  a  herd  of 
water  buffalo,  and  a  native  well,  these  photographs 
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were  taken  more  than  30  miles  from  Giurgiu.  The 
cameras  had  then  been  placed  in  the  group's  bag- 
gage and  were  not  removed  again  during  the  rest 
of  the  trip.  Development  of  the  exposed  film  has 
shown  no  pictures  taken  at  or  near  Giurgiu. 

Account  of  Detention  of  American  Diplomatic 
Personnel  by  Rumanian  Security  Police 

There  follows  an  account  of  the  detention  by  the 
Security  Police  at  Giurgiu,  Rumania,  on  Septem- 
ber 6-7, 194B,  of  two  officers  and  two  clerks  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Bucharest,  along  the  lines 
of  a  statement  signed  by  them 

A  group  composed  of  Wayne  W.  Fisher,  Third 
Secretary  and  Vice-Consul;  Paul  H.  Green,  At- 
tache ;  Miss  Ruth  V.  Garr,  Clerk,  and  Miss  Peggy 
M.  Maggard,  Clerk — all  official  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Legation  staff — left  Bucharest  at  3 
p.m.  September  6,  1948,  in  an  automobile  bearing 
diplomatic  tags,  to  visit  Alexandria,  the  Danube 
port  of  Giurgiu,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  at  6 
p.m.  After  stopping  in  the  port  area  for  about 
five  minutes,  they  drove  to  the  city  square  which 
is  on  a  direct  route  back  to  Bucharest. 

Although  the  port  area  was  guarded  they  en- 
countered no  difficulty  in  entering  or  leaving  it. 
However,  as  they  entered  the  city  square,  their 
car  was  hailed  by  a  policeman  ostensibly  for  pur- 
poses of  traffic  control,  Mr.  Green,  who  was  driv- 
ing, inquired  as  to  which  street  led  from  the  square 
to  the  main  Giurgiu-Bucharest  highway.  There- 
upon, a  man  in  civilian  clothes  who  was  standing 
near  the  policeman  jumped  upon  the  running 
board  alongside  Mr.  Green,  indicating  that  the 
road  to  Bucharest  branched  off  from  the  street  by 
which  the  car  had  entered  the  square  and  that  he 
would  assist  in  directing  them  to  that  point. 

After  they  had  driven  around  the  square,  the 
group  became  suspicious  and  questioned  the  man's 
knowledge  of  the  route;  but  he  insisted  that  the 
car  should  turn  back  into  the  street  leading  to- 
ward the  port  area.  When  Mr.  Green  motioned 
to  the  man  to  get  off  the  running  board,  the  latter 
seized  the  car's  steering  wheel  and  pulled  the  ma- 
chine to  a  stop: 

Concluding  by  now  that  the  man  must  be  a 
police  agent,  Mr.  Green  showed  his  diplomatic 
passport  and  demanded  that  they  be  permitted  to 
proceed  without  further  hindrance.  Thereupon, 
the  man  produced  credentials  which  identified  him 
as  an  agent  of  the  Siguranta  (Security  Police) 
and  insisted  that  the  car,  with  all  of  its  occupants, 
accompany  him  to  the  Security  Police  headquar- 
ters. The  agent  informed  Mr.  Green  that  he  had 
orders  to  stop  the  car  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  determined  to  do  so  regardless  of  the  car's 
diplomatic  identification.  He  insisted  that  the 
vehicle  be  driven  to  the  Security  Police  headquar- 
ters which  was  on  a  narrow  dark  side  street  about 
100  yards  off  of  the  main  thoroughfare. 
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Mr.  Green  drove  to  a  junction  of  thi 

streets  where  he  parked  the  car  near  the  curl 
a  street  light,  refusing  to  enter  the  6ide  stree 
agent  renewed  his  demand  that  the  automc 
taken  to  the  headquarters,  stating  that  it  wa: 
sary  to  search  it.  Mr.  Green  again  refused 
ing  out  the  diplomatic  immunity  to  which, 
was  entitled. 

Meanwhile,  five  other  agents  had  appear 
stationed  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  a 
bile.  Thinking  that  the  agents  might  be  u: 
of  the  provisions  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
accompanied  one  of  the  agents  to  the  & 
Police  headquarters. 

When  he  had  left,  the  other  agents  be 
claim  that  the  Americans  had  been  seen 
graphing  the  port  area  and  demanded  that 
era  be  surrendered  to  them. 

All  five  agents  were  speaking  simultan 
As  their  demands  became  more  insistent,  th< 
who  had  originally  stopped  the  car  made  t 
forts  to  open  its  front  door  in  an  apparent  a 
to  enter  the  vehicle.  Twice  the  door  was 
shut  by  the  occupants  with  a  warning  to  the 
concerning  the  diplomatic  character  of  the  c; 
When  after  45  minutes  Mr.  Green  did  i 
turn,  Miss  Maggard,  who  had  her  official  pa 
with  her,  went  to  the  police  headquarters, 
company  of  one  of  the  remaining  agents,  to 
inquiries. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Green  had  been 
to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Siguranta. 
Security  Police  Chief,  a  certain  Nedelcu  ( Va 
appeared  after  20  minutes  and,  upon  readi: 
ports  submitted  to  him  by  several  agents,  reqi 
Mr.,  Green's  passport  and  information  rega 
the  other  three  passengers  of  the  car. 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  Se. 
Police  Chief  to  his  diplomatic  status  and  the 
ularity  of  such  proceedings,  Mr.  Green  sui 
the  names  of  the  other  three  Americans  to£ 
with  their  positions  at  the  Legation.  Mr.  ( 
asked  the  reason  for  the  detention  of  the  ; 
and  was  informed  that  charges  had  been  mad 
they  were  photographing  in  the  port  area. 
Security  Police  Chief  demanded  that  a  ca 
be  surrendered.  Specific  accusations  of  ti 
photographs  were  made  against  Miss  Ma< 
(who  had  by  this  time  been  brought  int< 
Chief's  office)  although  she  had  no  camera. 
Green  informed  Nedelcu  that  no  member  o 
group  had  taken  any  photographs  either  h 
city  or  port  area  of  Giurgiu. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Green  called  Nedelcu's  atte 
to  his  status  as  a  diplomatic  officer  and  that,  i 
circumstances,  his  detention  was  highly  impr 
He  demanded  that,  if  the  group  were  not  i 
arrest,  it  be  released  immediately.  The  Sec 
Police  Chief  informed  Mr.  Green  that  the  g 
was  not  under  arrest  and  would  be  detained 
so  long  as  it  would  take  to  confirm  by  telepl 
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iiilh  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Office,  the  indi- 
:d  status  of  the  persons  in  the  group — a  matter 

ir  ten  minutes". 
[  7 :4f>  p.m.,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
lease  was  not  imminent,  Mr.  Green 
In  permission  of  the  Security  Police  Chief 
ikpnone  the  American  Legation.  This  was 
oil.  At  8 :30  p.m.  Mr.  Green  again  requested 
>r  the  release  of  the  group  or  the  right  to  tele- 
le  the  American  Minister.  Nedelcu  again  re- 
el hut  stated  that  the  group  would  be  released 
ediatelv  if  the  camera  which  had  allegedly 

used  in  photographing  the  port  area  were 
endered.  Once  more,  Mr  Green  refuted  the 
ge  that  any  member  of  the  group  had  taken 
ires  in  that  area,  at  which  the  Security  Police 
>f  became  indignant  and  asserted  that  none 
he  group  would  be  released  until  a  camera 
surrendered. 

1 9  p.m.  Miss  Maggard  asked  for  some  food  but 
informed  by  Nedelcu  that  he  himself  had  not 
D  s'lice  lunch  and  that  he  thought  she  could 

until  her  release  before  eating.  No  member 
ie  group  was  allowed  anything  to  eat  or  drink 
16  hours.  Not  until  10 :30  the  following  morn- 
did  they  receive  some  bread  and  fruit  pur- 
ed  by  an  agent  at  the  insistence  of  the  Ameri- 

with  money  which  they  supplied. 
rom  9  p.m.  until  2  a.m.  the  Chief  of  the  Se- 
ty  Police  intermittently  interrogated  Miss 
gard  and  Mr.  Green,  continuing  to  insist  that 
■era  be  handed  over.  Repeatedly,  Mr.  Green 
ested  either  their  release  or  permission  to  tele- 
ie  the  American  Legation, 
wrtly  after  midnight,  for  a  period  of  20  min- 
,  Mr.  Green  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Security 
ce  headquarters,  in  the  company  of  an  agent, 
isit  the  car.  He  discussed  the  developments 
i  Mr.  Fisher  who  agreed  to  remain  in  the  car 
i  Hiss  Garr  until  the  entire  group  was  released 
not  to  take  any  action  by  way  of  moving  or 
ing  it  except  after  personal  communication 
i  Mr.  Green. 

he  Chief  of  the  Security  Police  quit  his  office 
bout  2 :  30  a.m.,  leaving  Miss  Maggard  there 
leep  on  a  bench.  Mr.  Green  was  compelled 
leep  on  the  floor  in  another  room.  A  request 
hem  for  blankets  was  met  with  the  response 

the  office  possessed  none. 
r.  Fisher  and  Miss  Garr  remained  in  the  car 
iughout  the  night,  surrounded  continuously 
Tom  two  to  seven  agents.  Four  times  during 
night  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
!  the  occupants  to  leave  the  car  or  move  it  to 
Security  Police  headquarters.  Early  in  the 
ling  a  false  message  purportedly  from  Mr. 
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Green  had  been  transmitted  by  three  agents  in- 
cluding the  Security  Police  Chief,  Nedelcu,  to  the 
effect  that  a  camera  was  to  be  given  to  agents. 
Somewhat  later,  four  more  agents  appeared  and 
stated  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  have  the  car 
moved  to  the  Siguranta  headquarters,  claiming 
falsely  that  Mr.  Green  had  agreed  to  this.  When 
Mr.  Fisher  refused  to  comply,  the  agents  left. 

At  1 :  00  a.m.,  September  7,  two  agents  came 
again  to  the  car  and  falsely  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  had  asked  to  talk  to  Mr.  Fisher  and 
Miss  Garr  on  the  telephone  and  that  the  car  would 
remain  under  guard  in  their  absence.  Mr.  Fisher 
declined  to  leave  the  car  and  reminded  the  agents 
again  of  the  diplomatic  immunity  of  the  car  and 
members  of  the  group.  At  2  a.m.  the  Security 
Police  Chief,  accompanied  by  three  other  agents, 
came  to  the  car  and  vehemently  demanded,  on 
order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  that  Mr. 
Fisher  move  it  to  their  headquarters. 

On  September  7  at  7  a.m.  the  questioning  of  all 
four  Americans  was  resumed  along  the  same  lines 
as  previously.  Mr.  Green  immediately  renewed 
his  demand  that  they  be  released  and  his  request 
for  permission  to  telephone  the  American  Min- 
ister. The  Chief  of  the  Security  Police  replied 
that  orders  had  been  given  from  "higher  up"  that 
no  telephone  contact  with  the  American  Legation 
was  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Green  was  asked  by  the  Security  Police 
Chief  to  arrange  for  moving  the  car  to  the  police 
headquarters,  which  Mr.  Green  refused  to  do.  At 
9  a.m.  another  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish 
this  on  the  pretext  that  the  car  was  obstructing 
traffic,  but  Mr.  Fisher  refused  to  comply. 

At  11  a.m.,  September  7,  Mr.  Green  was  told 
that,  since  his  passport  was  in  order,  he  would  be 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Bucharest  by  train,  the 
other  three  members  of  the  Legation  staff  were 
to  be  detained.  Mr.  Fisher  was  informed  that  the 
Foreign  Office  had  telephoned  the  American  Lega- 
tion which  said  it  had  no  record  of  him.  Mr. 
Green  stated  that  he  would  remain  with  the  others. 

Finally,  at  11 :  15  a.m.,  Mr.  Green  was  given 
permission  to  telephone  the  American  Legation 
where  he  was  informed  by  the  Legation's  admin- 
istrative officer,  Denzil  L.  Page,  that  the  American 
Minister  was  already  informed  of  the  incident  and 
had  taken  steps  to  have  the  group  released  im- 
mediately. This  was  the  first  break  in  the  group's 
state  of  being  held  incommunicado  since  it  had 
been  apprehended  17  hours  previously. 

At  11 :  30  a.m.  the  Chief  of  the  Security  Police 
informed  the  group  that  it  was  free  to  proceed  to 
Bucharest,  which  it  did,  arriving  there  at  1 :  30  p.m. 


Harass* 


femfaer  26,   1948 
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Rumanian  Nationalization  Legislation  Considered  Violation  of  Peace  Treaty 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  RUMANIA  DELIVERED  ON  SEPTEMBER  7 


[Released  to  the  press  September  14] 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  my  Government  to  convey  to  the 
Rumanian  Government  the  following  comments 
upon  the  recent  Rumanian  Legislation  for  the  na- 
tionalization of  industrial,  banking,  insurance, 
mining,  transportation  and  other  enterprises : 

The  United  States  Government  considers  the 
provision  in  Article  1  of  the  above-mentioned  law 
exempting  enterprises  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
special  convention  between  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment and  a  foreign  Government  and  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  I,  Article  V  to  be  a  serious  discrimina- 
tion against  the  rights  of  United  States  nationals 
m  Rumania,  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by 
Article  31  (c)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  Rumania, 
signed  at  Paris  on  February  10,  1947.  By  the 
application  of  the  terms  of  the  Rumanian  law  to 
various  enterprises  owned  by  United  States  na- 
tionals and  by  the  exemption  of  Soviet-owned 
enterprises  and  Soviet  interests  in  certain  other 
enterprises  the  Rumanian  Government  has  clearly 
violated  its  obligations  to  afford  most  favored 
nation  treatment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  com- 
merce, industry  and  other  forms  of  business  ac- 
tivity under  Article  31  (c)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
The  United  States  Government  considers  that  the 
rights  of  its  nationals  with  respect  to  properties 
reacquired  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  are  equal  to  and  must  be  accorded  the  same 
recognition  as  the  rights  of  any  United  Nation 


with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  propert 
Rumania. 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted 
Chapter  4  of  the  Rumanian  law  with  respa 
the  procedure  for  the  determination  of  the  i 
pensation  to  owners  of  affected  enterp 
contains  no  provisions  for  hearing  or  appeal. 

With  further  reference  to  Chapter  4,  the  Ur 
States  Government  feels  that  compensation  ii 
form  of  bonds  of  the  fund  of  nationalized  in 
try,  redeemable,  apparently,  from  the  prospe< 
profits  of  the  individual  nationalized  enterp 
can  not  be  considered  to  provide  prompt,  adeq 
and  effective  compensation. 

While  the  United  States  Government  has 
sistently  recognized  the  right  of  a  sovereign  p< 
to  expropriate  property  subject  to  its  jurisdic 
and  belonging  to  American  nationals,  the  Ur 
States  has  likewise  refused  to  recognize  the  v: 
ity  of  such  expropriations  in  cases  where 
are  discriminatory  by  nature  and  effect  and  w 
provisions  for  equitable  valuation  and  proi 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  are  not 
vicled  by  the  expropriating  Government. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Rumanian  leg 
tion  and  its  application  to  American  propei 
the  United  States  Government  must  therefore 
serve  all  rights  on  behalf  of  its  nationals  ^ 
respect  to  the  seizures  of  their  properties  by 
Rumanian  Government  and  intends  to  hold 
Rumanian  Government  responsible  for  the  ret 
of  the  properties  or  prompt  payment  of  adeqi 
and  effective  compensation  therefor. 


Freedom  of  Movement  Allowed  Mrs.  Kasenkina  and  Mr.  Samarin 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  THE  SOVIET  EMBASSY  DELIVERED  ON  SEPTEMBER  91 


[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  his  note  no.  156  of  August  24, 
1948  1  regarding  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kasenkina  and 
Mr.  Samarin  and  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
photostatic  copies  of  the  two  letters1  by  Mrs. 
Kasenkina  which  were  requested  in  the  Depart- 
ment's note  dated  August  19,  1948.2 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  251. 
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The  Department  of  State  notes  that  the  So1 
Government  reaffirms  the  position  taken  in 
earlier  communications  on  this  subject  and  rej< 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
spect  to  the  abuse  of  his  prerogatives  by  the  Cor 
General  of  the  USSR  in  New  York.  The  Dep: 
ment  of  State  has  nothing  to  add  to  its  note  on  i 
subject  dated  August  19,  and  must  categoric? 
reject  as  without  any  basis  in  fact  the  wholly 
substantiated  accusations  made  against  the  F 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  welf 
organization  known  as  the  Tolstoy  Foundation. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


hi-  Department  of  State  also  notes  that  the 
n't  Government  again  "insists  that  opportun- 
for  free  and  unobstructed  access  to  Kasenkina 
Samarin  be  granted  to  the  representatives  of 
Soviet  Union  in  the  U.S.A."  The  Department 
s  note  of  August  19,  1948  stated  that  they  were 
pletely  free  to  see  any  Soviet  official  if  they  de- 
1,  but  that  this  Government  could  not  compel 
er  of  them  to  do  so.  The  Soviet  Government 
I  therefore  have  realized  that  compliance  with 
request  would  be  incompatible  with  the  prim- 
es of  law  on  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
t  was  founded  and  to  which  it  adheres.  The 
ods  of  individuals  in  the  United  States  are  not 
h-  to  restraint  or  compulsion  except  in  accord- 
>  with  duly  enacted  statutes  and  subject  to  con- 
ltional  safeguards.  It  is  a  matter  exclusively 
the  determination  of  Mrs.  Kasenkina  and  Mr. 
larin  whether  they  will  see  the  representatives 
he  Soviet  Government. 

r&  Kasenkina  has  stated  to  Soviet  Vice  Consul 
puinvk  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  she 
I  not  wish  to  see  him  or  any  other  Soviet  repre- 
ative.  Mrs.  Kasenkina  has  been  under  no  re- 
gions of  any  kind  other  than  those  normally 
lired  by  medical  practice  for  patients  suffering 
a  injuries  such  as  she  sustained.  It  is  under- 
d  that  she  is  rapidly  regaining  her  health, 
n  her  recovery  and  departure  from  the  hos- 
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pital,  Mrs.  Kasenkina  will  continue  to  be  free  to 
see  whomsoever  she  wishes,  and  of  course  she  will 
enjoy  complete  freedom  of  movement.  Mr.  Sama- 
rin has  stated  under  oath  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Congress,  before  which  he  appeared  at  his  own  re- 
quest, that  he  determined  voluntarily  and  on  his 
own  initiative  to  renounce  his  Soviet  citizenship 
and  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  He  of  course 
enjoys  complete  freedom  of  movement  and  can 
see  whomsoever  he  wishes.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  United  States  Government  must  consider  the 
matter  closed. 

The  Department  of  State  has  taken  note  of  the 
intention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  close  its 
Consulates  General  at  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  its  decision,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  to  consider  the  United  States 
Consulate  General  at  Vladivostok  subject  to  imme- 
diate closing,  and  to  withdraw  the  permission  for 
the  opening  of  a  United  States  Consulate  General 
at  Leningrad.  Accordingly,  on  August  27  the 
Department  of  State  closed  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate General  in  Vladivostok  and  is  completing 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  vacating  the  prem- 
ises as  promptly  as  possible.  The  Department  will 
appreciate  being  advised  of  the  official  dates  of  the 
final  closing  of  the  Soviet  Consulates  General  in 
the  United  States. 

Department  or  State 

Washington,  September  9, 1948 


ence  Falls  Victim  to  Communism's  Strait  Jacket 

BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  « 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


XMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

am  kmkxt  of  Science:  The  so-called  "cold 
"  between  the  democratic  and  antidemocratic 
es  of  the  world  is  assuming  increasingly  alarm- 
proportions  as  we  assemble  for  our  discussion 
At  Every  right-minded  citizen  of  the  globe 
ssed  at  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  but 
low  of  no  group  which  is  so  genuinely  and 
)ly  moved  by  it  as  the  men  of  science, 
n  Monday  night,  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley  implied 

some  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  parlous 
i  of  world  affairs  might  be  due  to  the  bungling 
oliticians  and  diplomats.  He  has  only  to  say 
word  "diplomat  ,  with  a  slight  curl  of  his 
to  obtain  a  prompt  and  sympathetic  reaction 
a  his  audience. 

or  better  or  worse,  I  am  a  member  of  that 
iriated  tribe.  I  do  not  pretend  that  our  tribe 
done  very  well  at  its  job.  The  state  of  the 
Id  today  is  sufficiently  bad  to  rob  any  diplomat 
claim  to  even  mediocre  success. 
or  do  I  resent  Dr.  Shapley's  implications, 
plain  speaking,  however,  has  inspired  me  to 
ct  a  few  thoughts  to  scientists  in  return. 

glory  in  the  fact  that  scientists  recognize 
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neither  national  nor  racial  boundaries  in  their  field 
of  activity.  Throughout  the  globe  they  have  co- 
operated in  pushing  back  the  barriers  to  knowl- 
edge and  have  built  on  each  other's  discoveries. 
The  training  and  instinct  of  the  scientist  is  to 
disregard  the  political  views  of  his  colleague 
abroad  and  to  concern  himself  only  with  his  fel- 
low's achievements  and  knowledge. 

One  principle  which  science  has  established 
through  generations  of  experimentation  and  dis- 
covery is  that  confirmed  revelations  of  the  test 
tube,  the  microscope,  or  the  prism  must  be  accepted 
as  true,  regardless  of  their  impact  on  the  accepted 
beliefs  of  politics,  religion,  or  folklore.  The 
pages  of  history  are  full  of  the  martyrs  of  science 
who  have  suffered  persecution  because  of  their 
steadfast  adherence  to  evidence  as  revealed 
through  their  experiments.  Those  who  would 
deny  the  freedom  of  science  to  follow  where  evi- 
dence leads  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  your 
profession. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Washington  on  Sept.  15,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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You  who  are  the  scientists  of  today  are  the  heirs 
oi  that  respect  for  scientific  truth  which  your  pred- 
ecessors established  through  suffering  and  often 
through  torture.  It  is  incumbent  upon  you  as 
a  group,  to  defend  that  heritage  and  to  combat 
with  your  united  condemnation  any  limitation 
tSiT1  freei?om  whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs 
When  an  effort  was  made  a  quarter  century  ago 
to  prevent  students  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee  from 
learning  about  evolution,  you  rose  as  one  voice 
to  condemn  this  limitation.  Today  the  long- 
suffering  scientists  of  Moscow  are  forbidden  to 
reach  their  own  conclusions  on  the  teachings  of 
Mendel  or  Lamarck.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  all 
scientists  should  come  to  their  aid  with  a  rousing 
condemnation  of  those  authorities  in  the  Kremlin 
who  have  placed  your  Eussian  colleagues  in  a 
strait  jacket. 

Another  principle  which  you  and  your  prede- 
cessors have  established,  and  which  is  a  companion 
to  the  first,  is  that  scientific  knowledge,  once  dis- 
covered, should  be  disseminated  as  widely  and 
freely  as  possible  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  layman,  I  can  appreciate  your  anguish 
that  scientists  of  the  United  States  are  at  the 
present  moment  the  holders  of  some  of  the  most 
important,  yet  the  most  securely  guarded,  secrets 
in  the  annals  of  scientific  history— secrets  relating 
to  atomic  energy.  I  know  how  deeply  it  disturbs 
many  of  you  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
achieved  toward  making  these  secrets  available  as 
the  common  knowledge  of  mankind. 

I  shall  not  quibble  on  this  point.  In  my  field 
of  operations  in  the  Department  of  State,  dealing 
with  questions  of  educational  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  Unesco,  I  come  fre- 
quently m  contact  with  this  disturbed  state  of 
mind  among  many  of  our  scientists,  and  I  am  all 
too  aware  of  the  propaganda  capital  which  is  made 
against  the  United  States  Government,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  in  the  United  States  itself,  because 
of  the  American  monopoly  of  the  atomic-energv 
process.  toJ 

I  must  say  with  equal  clearness,  however,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  has  cause  for 
either  apology  or  shame  with  regard  to  its  policy 
concerning  the  atomic  discoveries.  Far  from  it. 
The  American  Government  holds  in  its  grasp  the 
most  important  advantage  which  any  people  in 
history  has  ever  held,  an  advantage  which  could 
make  us  the  military  master  of  the  world  if  we 
chose  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  We  have  freely 
offered  to  give  up  this  advantage,  to  throw  open 
our  laboratories  and  installations  to  the  most 
minute  inspection  of  everyone,  and  to  devote  all 
our  tremendous  equipment  and  facilities  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  offer  has  been  criticized 
m  our  own  country  as  much  too  generous,  and 
some  are  relieved  that  it  was  not  accepted. 

It  is  true  that  attached  to  our  offer  was  a  string — 
or  perhaps  thread  would  be  the  better  term.    We 
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asked  for  reciprocity  of  inspection.  In  this  w 
aday  world  we  inhabit,  which  is  not  altoge 
the  pure  world  of  science,  we  wanted  some  a? 
ance  that  our  homes  and  our  families  would 
be  blasted  off  the  earth  by  any  unfriendly  re£ 
which  might  take  a  notion  to  do  so.  I  am  fr 
means  certain  that  any  nation  on  earth  would  \ 
made  as  generous  an  offer  on  the  atomic  bom 
we  did.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  v 
as  far  as  we  did  is  our  attachment  to  that  \ 
principle  of  scientific  freedom  to  which  you 
adhere  so  firmly. 

I  glory  in  your  criticism  of  any  violatior 
academic  freedom  which  occurs  in  the  Un 
States.  I  merely  ask  that  you  condemn  with  ec 
boldness  its  violation  or  refusal  of  acceptance  a 
where.  Some  of  your  number  are  inclined  to 
verse  the  Scripture  and  to  see  a  mote  in  your  < 
eye  while  overlooking  the  beam  in  the  eye  of 
other  fellow. 

So  I  return  to  Dr.  Shapley  the  challenge, 
scientists  and  diplomats  compete  to  build  a  be 
world.     But  better  still,  let  us  combine  our 
sources  to  bring  about  the  true  and  lasting  brotl 
hood  of  mankind. 


Communist  Strategy  in  Southeast  Asia 

[Released  to  the  press  September 

In  response  to  questions  on  September  16  a  Depc 
ment  of  State  spokesman  said 

The  Department  has  watched  closely  the  ra' 
increase  of  Communist  activity  which  has  tal 
place  in  southeast  Asia  since  early  this  year  a 
has  naturally  taken  this  development  into  cons 
eration  in  determining  its  course  of  action.  1 
results  of  these  activities  in  Burma,  Malaya,  In* 
china,  and  Indonesia  have  been  reported  by  I 
press  as  they  occurred  from  time  to  time  and  m 
not  be  reviewed.  However,  little  attention  1 
been  directed  toward  one  major  strategem  e 
ployed  by  the  Communists  in  dependent  areas 
southeast  Asia.  To  win  support  and  allies  in  th 
drive  for  power,  Communist  leaders  have  consi 
ently  pretended  to  champion  the  cause  of  lot 
nationalists  and  have  attempted  to  identify  Co: 
munism  with  nationalism  in  the  minds  of  the  p( 
pie  of  the  area.  This  scheme  worked  well,  at  les 
until  the  Cominform's  denunciation  of  the  Yug 
slav  Communist  leaders  as  being,  among  oth 
things,  guilty  of  nationalism.  There  is  some  e1 
dence  that  sincere  nationalist  leaders  in  southed 
Asia,  originally  deceived  by  this  device,  have  w 
awakened  to  the  fact  that,  in  Communist-co 
trolled  states  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  the  n 
tionalism  to  which  they  aspire  is  regarded  as 
high  crime  and  grounds  for  ruthless  interferen 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  such  states  by  intern 
tional  Communist  organizations. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


aced-Persons  Resettlement  Program 


STEPS  FOR  ADMISSION  OF  ALIENS  INTO  U.S. 


[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
3,  by  Michael  L.  Hoffman  contained  state- 
which  obviously  are  based  upon  misappre- 
is  of  law  and  of  fact.  Criticism  leveled  at 
•an  consular  officers  for  the  delay  in  begin- 
he  displaced-persons  program  is  entirely 
"anted  and  unjust.  In  fact,  the  Executive 
of  the  Government  is  doing  everything  that 
done  to  get  the  program  going  as  soon  as 
e.  The  following  steps  must  be  taken,  how- 
jfore  aliens  may  come  into  the  United  States 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

ppointment  of  a  Displaced  Persons  Gom- 
x.  The  President  sent  the  nominations  of 
•sons  to  be  appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
x  to  the  last  session  of  Congress  but  the 
did  not  act  on  the  nominations.  The  per- 
lominated  have  now  been  given  recess 
tments. 

rganization  of  the  Commission.  The  or- 
tion  of  the  Commission  has  been  delayed  be- 
Dne  of  the  members  was  in  Europe  when 
appointed  and  has  only  recently  arrived  in 
tited  States. 

suance  of  Regulations.  The  act  provides  in 
•It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
late  and  issue  regulations,  necessary  under 
(visions  of  this  Act,  and  in  compliance  there- 
:or  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
i  displaced  orphans  and  eligible  displaced 
These  regulations  have  not  been  issued 
Commission  has  just  been  organized  and  is 
ing  to  function. 

election  of  Screening  Agency.  The  Presi- 
i  required  by  the  act  to  designate  an  agency 
Government  which  will  be  responsible  for 
ing  displaced  persons  from  the  security  point 
ff.  He  has  not  done  this  because  the  Com- 
11  has  just  been  organized  and  is  formulating 
nmendation. 

election  and  Distribution.  The  Displaced 
is  Commission  must  select  those  aliens  who 
Y  for  displaced-person  status  under  the  act 
ho  can  be  settled  in  the  United  States  in 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  The 
ission  obviously  may  not  do  this  until  after 
ulations  have  been  issued. 
nuance  of  Visas.    The  issuance  of  visas  can 
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not  take  place  until  the  displaced  persons  have 
been  cleared  through  the  procedure  of  the  Dpc. 
Following  the  arrangements  by  the  Dpc  for  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States,  the  selection  and  the 
screening  of  a  displaced  person,  the  applicant  is 
required  by  law  to  execute  a  formal  visa  applica- 
tion before,  and  be  examined  by,  an  American 
consular  officer  who,  under  section  2  (f)  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924,  must  withhold  the  issu- 
ance of  a  visa  if  he  knows  or  has  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  applicant  is  inadmissible  under 
any  excluding  provision  of  the  immigration  laws. 
A  displaced  person  is  not  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sular officer  that  he  is  not  inadmissible  under  the 
law.  Although  a  security  clearance  by  the  C.  I.  C. 
[Counter  Intelligence  Corps]  is  given  considerable 
weight,  it  does  not  relieve  the  responsibility  of  the 
consular  officer  who  may  feel  it  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate further  certain  aspects  of  a  given  case.  This 
is  exceptional  and  does  not,  normally,  duplicate 
the  same  investigation. 

7.  Reason  for  Terminating  President's  DP  Pro- 
gram. Mr.  Hoffman  states,  in  his  article,  that  "Op- 
eration of  the  Truman  directive  was  suspended 
when  the  new  law  came  into  force,  and  the  United 
States  consulates  are  interpreting  the  law  strictly". 
The  act  itself  directed  that  the  processing  of  dis- 
placed persons,  under  the  President's  directive  of 
December  22,  1945,  be  discontinued  after  June  30, 
1948,  and  provided  for  a  severe  penalty  in  the 
event  of  any  violation  thereof. 

8.  Issuance  of  Visas  in  Camps.  The  question 
of  having  consular  officers  travel  from  camp  to 
camp  and  issue  visas  on  an  itinerant  basis,  rather 
than  at  regional  consular  offices,  presents  certain 
legal  and  administrative  difficulties  which  are  be- 
ing given  careful  consideration. 

9.  Resumption  of  Normal  Visa  Services  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Since  the  suspension  of  the 
issuance  of  visas  to  displaced  persons  June  30, 
1948,  pending  the  implementation  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948,  no  immigration  visa  has  been 
issued  to  any  nonpriority,  nonpref erence  applicant 
in  Germany  or  Austria.  Meanwhile,  American 
consular  officers  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  pre- 
paring to  resume  within  the  next  few  weeks  the 
normal  prewar  visa  services  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  required  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  in- 
dependently of  the  displaced-persons  program. 
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DP  COMMISSION  STAFF  DEPARTS  FOR  GERMANY 


[Released  to  the  press  August  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
31  that  Ugo  Carusi,  chairman  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Commission,  would  leave  for  Germany  by 
air  on  September  6.  His  plans  are  to  meet  im- 
mediately with  the  military  and  consular  officials 
and  representatives  of  Iro  and  voluntary  agencies 
who  will  participate  in  the  disp.laced-persons  re- 
settlement program  contemplated  by  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Procedures  will  be  established  to  effect  thorough, 
speedy,  and  efficient  administration  of  the  act  in 
those  areas  to  which  it  applies  (western  zones  and 
sectors  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  Italy). 
Processing  officers  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  area  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  places  as  will 
best  produce  this  result. 


Present  plans  of  the  Commission  call  \ 
first  movement  of  eligible  displaced  persor 
ing  the  first  week  of  October  with  regula 
creasing  shipments  to  follow  during  thj 
succeeding  months.  Shipping  arrangeme 
accord  with  this  plan  have  already  been  m 
the  Iro. 

The  Commission  confidently  anticipates  t 
cooperation  of  all  agencies,  governments 
private,  to  the  end  that  the  intent  of  Cong 
expressed  in  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  ^ 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Carusi  will  be  accompanied  by  Comn 
staff  members  and  representatives  of  the 
Immigration    and    Naturalization    Service 
State  Department,  who  will  assist  in  deve 
the  program. 


REGISTRATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE  U.  S.  FROM  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  ZONES 


[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

Pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948,  all  American  consular  offices  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  will  accept,  effective  September 
17, 1948,  applications  for  registration  as  intending 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  from  persons 
residing  in  the  American,  British,  and  French 
zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  sectors  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  as  provided  in  Title  22,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  1946  Supplement,  61.302.1 

The  purpose  of  such  registration  is  to  establish 
priority  of  consideration  of  individual  cases  with- 
in the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1924.  This  has  no  relation  to  the 
displaced-persons  program,  although  persons  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  intending  to  apply  for  visas 
as  displaced  persons  within  the  classification  pro- 
vided in  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  are  ad- 
vised to  register  now  as  intending  immigrants  in 

1  Registration  of  Quota  Visa  Applicants  (22  CFR,  1946 
Supp.  61.302)  : 

(6)  Oversubscribed  quotas.  The  registration  of  an  in- 
tending immigrant  chargeable  to  an  oversubscribed  quota 
should  be  made  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  registration  form 
submitted  by  mail  to  the  consular  office.  Such  registra- 
tion forms  may  be  filed  at  an  office  which  has  been  author- 
ized to  accept  applications  for  immigration  visas  of  aliens 
regardless  of  whether  quota  numbers  are  likely  to  be 
available  for  use  in  issuing  visas  to  them. 

(g)  Registration  form  to  be  endorsed  witK,  date  of 
receipt.  The  registration  form  received  at  the  consular 
office  should  be  dated  by  rubber  stamp  with  the  date  of 
receipt,  which  will  become  the  registration  date. 
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order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  pi 
established  thereby  in  the  event  they  shoul 
to  meet  all  of  the  qualifications  requisite  as 
placed  person  Under  the  law. 

Cases  of  persons  registered  will  be  process 
the  order  in  which  their  registration  occurr 
soon  as  practicable.  It  is  expected,  howevei 
the  processing  of  cases  of  displaced  person 
commence  earlier  than  those  in  nonprefe 
nonpriority  categories.  Both  programs  w 
administered  independently. 

Persons  in  the  United  States,  who  are  intei 
m  sponsoring  an  eligible  displaced  person  si 
communicate  with  the  Displaced  Persons 
mission,  Fourth  Floor,  Premier  Building 
Eighteenth  _  Street,  NW.,  Washington  25, 
All  other  visa  cases  of  persons  in  Germanj 
Austria  will  be  handled  by  the  American  con 
office  nearest  the  applicant's  residence.  r\ 
offices  are  located  in  the  following  cities: 


Berlin 
Bremen 
Frankfort 
Salzburg,  Austria 


Hamburg 

Munich 
Stuttgart 
Vienna,  Aust 


Persons  registered  on  the  quota  waiting  lis 
intending  immigrants  to  the  United  States  w: 
informed,  individually,  by  the  American  C( 
when  it  becomes  possible  to  process  their  c 
Since  the  cases  will  be  considered  strictly  ii 
order  of  registration,  correspondence  with 
Consul,  other  than  in  connection  with  the  regi 
tion  itself,  should  be  avoided  for  the  present 
should  be  appreciated  that  an  avalanche  of 
respondence  would  only  add  confusion  to  an< 
tard  the  normal  resumption  of  visa  worl 
Germany  and  Austria. 

Department  of  State  Bui 


oslovakia  Settles  Lend-Lease  Account 

[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

United  States  Embassy  at  Praha  informed 
tptrtment  of  State  on  September  16  that  it 
rued  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
tilovakia  settling  all  lend-lease  obligations 
Czechoslovak  Government  under  the  Czeeh- 
k-American  lend-lease  agreement  of  July 

[or  the  tenns  of  the  settlement,  signed  in 
today,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  agrees 
■  to  the  United  States  within  10  days  the 
lent  of  $172,061.00  in  crowns  (8,648,072 
The  Czechoslovak  Government  received 
mated  $2,700,000.00  in  lend-lease  aid  either 
y  from  the  United  States  or  by  re-transfer 
he  United  Kingdom.  This  figure  is  based 
procurement  cost  of  the  items. 
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The  text  of  the  agreement  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Embassy. 

Yugoslavia  Pays  for  Nationalized 
American  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 13  that  it  has  deposited  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  check  for  $17,000,000  received 
from  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  July  19,  1948,  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
providing  for  settlement  of  American  property 
nationalized  in  Yugoslavia  and  other  outstanding 
pecuniary  claims  between  the  two  Governments.1 

The  $17,000,000  will  be  held  pending  action  by 
the  Congress  or  such  agency  as  it  may  designate  to 
distribute  the  money  to  eligible  claimants. 


■     v.- 
EKUutOv 


lent  Involving  Seating  of  Ethiopian  Minister  at  Meeting  of  Scientists 

EXCHANGE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ETHIOPIAN  LEGATION  AND 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

September  15,  194$ 
Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation  present  their 
ments  to  the  Department  of  State  and  have 
»nour  to  protest  in  the  strongest  manner 
t  the  affront  and  indignity  caused  to  the 
of  His  Excellency  Ras  Imru,  the  Minister 
liopia  to  the  United  States,  on  the  evening 
rteenth  September,   1948,   at  Constitution 

incident  occurred  when  His  Excellency,  in- 
ly the  "American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
aent  of  Science"  to  attend  the  ceremony  of 
ming  session  of  its  meeting,  took  his  seat  in 
x.  assigned  to  him  along  with  the  other  di- 
tic  Corps,  and  where  an  individual,  un- 
to the  Minister  approached  and  told  His 
ency  to  leave  his  seat  and  find  another  place 
here  in  the  hall,  and  the  Minister  left  the 
together,  in  protest  against  such  an  insult. 
Ethiopian  Government  considers  the  of- 
o  its  accredited  representative,  as  grave  and 
to  create  serious  implications,  specially  so 
e  the  offence  occurred  in  a  public  place  and 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation  therefore,  de- 
that  the  United  States  Government  will 
ppropriate  measures  to  repair  the  damage 
punish  the  offender  in  the  manner  that  the 
y  and  inviolability  of  an  Envoy  represent- 
overeign  Government  requires. 
Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation  avail  them- 
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selves  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  assurance  of  their  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Ras  H.  S.  Imru 

Minister 


The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  from  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Le- 
gation, dated  September  15,  1948,  protesting  the 
unfortunate  incident  involving  the  Honorable  Ras 
Imru,  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  on  September  13, 1948,. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  regret  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  Minister 
of  Ethiopia  was  subjected  to  the  embarrassment 
indicated  in  the  Legation's  note  under  reference. 

The  Department  of  State  has  viewed  the  matter 
with  serious  concern,  and  has  therefore  investi- 
gated the  circumstances  regarding  the  case  with  a 
view  toward  taking  any  action  which  might  ap- 
pear appropriate. 

The  Department  has  noted  that  the  meeting  in 
which  the  incident  occurred  was  held  in  a  private 
auditorium  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  private 
organization  which  has  already  tendered  its  full 
apologies  to  the  Minister. 

The  organizations  and  individuals  concerned 
have  informed  the  Department  that  the  incident 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  there  were  insufficient 
boxes  for  all  chiefs  of  mission,  and  the  American 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1, 1948,  p.  137. 
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Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
was  in  charge  of  the  event,  was  forced  to  assign 
orchestra  seats  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  mission. 
Through  some  mistake  the  Minister  was  seated  in 
a  box,  although  he  held  a  ticket  for  a  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  Later,  anticipating  the  arrival 
of  the  person  to  whom  this  box  had  been  assigned, 
an  usher  requested  the  Minister  to  take  the  seat 
assigned  to  him  in  the  orchestra.  The  Minister, 
apparently  not  aware  that  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  seated  in  the  orchestra,  de- 
clined to  do  so  and  left  the  hall  on  the  grounds 
that  he  should  have  been  assigned  to  a  box  seat. 
The  Department  fully  shares  the  Minister's  point 
of  view  in  this  regard,  and  if  it  had  been  consulted 
in  the  matter  in  advance,  it  would  most  certainly 
have  recommended,  in  accordance  with  its  estab- 
lished practice,  that  the  Minister  and  all  other 
chiefs  of  mission  be  assigned  to  boxes. 

As  stated  above  the  Department  regrets  the  em- 
barrassment caused  the  Minister. 

September  16, 191$ 
Evacuation  of  U.S.  Nationals  From  Hyderabad 

[Released  to  the  press  September  9] 

Text  of  a  communique  issued  to  American  jour- 
nalist on  September  9  by  the  American  Embassy 
at  New  Delhi,  India 

In  view  of  the  latest  developments  re  Hydera- 
bad, the  U.K.  High  Commissioner  in  India  acting 
for  this  purpose,  also  in  agreement  with  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Charge  d'Affaires, 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  and  the  Aus- 
tralian High  Commissioner,  proposes  to  put  in 
train  forthwith  arrangements  which  have  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  concentration,  in  an  evacua- 
tion from  Hyderabad  to  Madras,  of  the  nationals 
of  the  countries  concerned. 

_  Mr.  Fry,  a  member  of  the  U.K.  High  Commis- 
sion in  India,  has  been  in  Hyderabad  for  some 
weeks  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  welfare  and  protection  of  aforesaid  na- 
tionals and  coordinating  arrangements  for  their 
concentration  and  evacuation  in  event  of  the  need 
arising. 

Mr.  Fry  has  now  received  instructions  to  ar- 
range for  the  concentration  of  these  nationals  at 
a  prearranged  rendezvous  near  Hyderabad  City 
and  evacuation  by  air  will  be  carried  out  by  com- 
mercial York  Aircraft  of  BOAC  from  Hyderabad 
to  Madras. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  Madras  for 
reception  of  these  nationals. 

The  Governments  of  India  and  Hyderabad 
have  been  informed  of  these  decisions  and  of  the 
detailed  arrangements  involved,  and  their  help 

1 13  Fed.  Reg.  5249. 
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has  been  sought  in  connection  with  carryi 
the  evacuation  plan. 

There  are  certain  of  these  nationals  lh 
the  borders  of  the  state  who  may  not  be 
reach  the  prearranged  rendezvous.  The 
therefore  been  advised  and  are  being  adv 
make  their  own  way  overland  to  adjoininj 
of  Indian  Union  territory. 

Nationals  living  in  places  too  far  diet 
inaccessible  from  Hyderabad  City  and  the  1 
of  the  state,  either  to  join  the  air  evacuatior 
to  make  their  own  way  into  adjoining  pr< 
of  India,  will  in  all  probability  decide  to  : 
where  they  are. 


[Released  to  the  press  Septei 

According  to  a  report  received  on  Septen 
from  the  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi,  e 
tion  operations  for  removal  of  American  c 
from  Hyderabad  have  been  completed.  An 
citizens  residing  in  Hyderabad  were  advisi 
eral  days  ago  by  the  American  Embassy  t< 
in  view  of  possible  disturbances  within  th 
which  might  endanger  lives  and  property, 
ties  for  their  transportation,  including  a 
rail,  were  arranged  with  the  cooperation 
Government  of  India,  the  office  of  the  Britisl 
Commissioner  in  New  Delhi,  and  the  Hydi 
authorities.  All  Americans  who  chose  to 
themselves  of  the  facilities  provided  havi 
evacuated. 

Approximately  40  Americans,  principal 
gaged  in  missionary  activities,  resided  in 
rabad  prior  to  evacuation.  Information  reg; 
the  number  of  American  evacuees  is  incoir. 
however,  the  following  citizens  have  arrr 
Madras  from  Hyderabad,  according  to  r 
from  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Mi 

India  mission  at  Bhongir 

Mr.  B.  K.  Tarter,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Wanda  Tarter,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Steenstra,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ' 

Mrs.  Sarah  Anderson,  Yakima,  Wash. 

American  Mennonite  Brethren  mission  at  Shamsh 
J.  N.  C.  Hiebert,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clement  Ray,  McKeespo 
(businessman) 


Correction    in    Protocol    of   Schedule  X 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  President  on  September  7  issued  Proc 
tion  2809  supplementing  Proclamation  27! 
June  11,  1948.1  This  Proclamation  has  the 
of  correcting  a  typographical  error  appeari 
the  Protocol  of  Rectifications  signed  in  Haba 
the  24th  of  March  relating  to  tariff  item  no.  1] 
the  schedule  of  tariff  concessions  (schedule 
granted  by  the  United  States. 


Department  of  State  Bu 
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eview  of  the  Work  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
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M  lkiXETiN  is  listing  below  major  legislative 
•is  touching  upon  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
ed  States  during  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
list  supplements  the  one  printed  in  the 
letin  of  September  28,  1947,  page  651.  Pub- 
;iws  3S9,  393,  and  395  were  passed  during  the 
on,  the  rest  of  the  legislation  in  the  list, 
ig  the  Second  Session. 

TlUe 

An  Act  To  promote  world  peace  and  the  general 
welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  aid  to  certain 
foreign  countries. 

An  Act  Making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Joint  Resolution  To  aid  in  the  stabilization  of 
commodity  prices,  to  aid  in  further  stabilizing 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

An  Act  To  promote  the  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  strengthen  cooperative  interna- 
tional relations. 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  and  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union". 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  free  importation  of 
synthetic-rubber  scrap. 

Joint  Resolution  To  continue  until  March  1,  1949, 
the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
sell,  charter,  and  operate  vessels,  and  for  other 
imrposes. 

An  Act  To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on 
the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947. 

Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  and  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion therefor. 

An  Act  To  extend  the  period  of  validity  of  the 
Act  to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  the  alien  fiancees  or  fiances  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 


Law  Title 

453  Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  vessels  of  Canadian 
registry  to  transport  iron  ore  between  United 
States  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  1948. 

469  An  Act  To  strengthen  national  security  and  the 

common  defense  by  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  domestic  rubber-produc- 
ing industry,  and  for  other  purposes. 

470  Joint  Resolution  Making  appropriations  for  for- 

eign aid  [Austria,  France,  and  Italy],  welfare 
of  Indians,  and  refunding  internal-revenue 
collections. 
472  An  Act  To  promote  world  peace  and  the  general 
welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  through  economic,  financial, 
and  other  measures  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  conditions  abroad  in  which  free  insti- 
tutions may  survive  and  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
United  States. 

474  An  Act  To  extend  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 

trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  con- 
tinue offices  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

475  An  Act  To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with 

reference  to  platinum  foxes,  and  platinum  fox 
furs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

490  An  Act  To  amend  paragraph  1629  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  so  as  to  provide  for  the  free  impor- 
tation of  exposed  X-ray  film. 

496  An  Act  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
other  diseases  of  animals  and  to  amend  the 
Act  of  May  29,  1884  (23  Stat.  31),  as  amended, 
by  adding  another  section. 

501  An  Act  To  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  entitled  "Copyrights". 

519  An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficien- 
cies in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes. 

538  An  Act  To  amend  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
amended. 

552  An  Act  To  amend  the  immigration  laws  to  deny 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  aliens  who 
may  be  coming  here  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  activities  which  will  endanger  the  public 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

564  An  Act  To  amend  the  Acts  authorizing  the 
courses  of  instruction  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy to  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of  persons 
from  the  American  Republics  so  as  to  permit  such 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  to  Canadians. 

567        An  Act  To  amend  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
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Law 

597 


600 
606 

612 
613 

614 


626 

630 
643 

647 

653 

718 

725 
750 

752 

767 
769 
771 


Title 
An  Act   Making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments  of   State,   Justice,   Commerce,   and    the 
Judiciary,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Act  Relating  to  the  issuance  of  reentry  permits 

to  certain  aliens. 
An  Act  To  continue  for  a  temporary  period  certain 
powers,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred  on 
the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act  of 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  amend  paragraph  813  of  the  Tariff  Act 

of  1930. 
An  Act  To  continue  until  the  close  of  June  30, 1949, 
the  present  suspension  of  import  duties  on  scrap 
iron,  scrap  steel,  and  nonferrous  metal  scrap. 
Joint  Resolution  To  permit  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
at  the  International  Industrial  Exposition,  In- 
corporated, Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
An  Act  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with 
construction  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  amend  paragraph  1772  of  the  Tariff  Act 

of  1930,  as  amended. 
Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation therefor. 
An  Act  To  encourage  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national air-transportation  system  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  postal  service,  and  of  the  national 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  pub- 
lic works,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  permit  the  landing  of  halibut  by  Cana- 
dian fishing  vessels  to  Alaskan  ports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  provide  for  the  temporary  free  im- 
portation of  lead. 
An  Act  To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
for  the  free  importation  of  limestone  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer. 
An  Act  To  authorize  the  course  of  instruction  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  to  be  given 
to  not  exceeding  four  persons  at  a  time  from 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
An   Act   To   continue   the   authorization   for   the 
appointment  of  two  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  State. 
Joint  Resolution  Permitting  the  free  entry  of  cer- 
tain articles  imported  to  promote  international 
good  will,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  Act  To  codify  and  enact  into  law  Title  3  of 
the  United   States  Code,  entitled   "The  Presi- 
dent". 


Law  Title 

774  An  Act  To  authorize  for  a  limited  period  of 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  ce 
European  displaced  persons  for  permanent 
dence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

778  Joint  Resolution  To  increase  the  sum  autho 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  presentation  to 
of  a  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry. 

783  An  Act  To  amend  section  &32  (a)  of  the 
tionality  Act  of  1940. 

785  An  Act  Making  appropriations  to  supply  del 

cies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30,  1948,  and  for  other  purr 

786  An  Act  To  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  e 

lish,  maintain,  and  operate  aids  to  navigs 

787  An  Act  To  amend  section  5  of  the  Act  ent 

"An  Act  To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  : 
gation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

788  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  acceptance  on  b< 

of  the  United   States  of  a  statue  of  Gei 
Jose  Gervasio  Artigas,  and  for  other  purp 

792  An  Act  To  extend  the  authority  of  the  Presi 

under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  : 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

793  An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  foreign 

and  for  other  purposes. 

794  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  participatioi 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  and  aut 
izing  an  appropriation  therefor. 
798        An  Act  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
perform  certain  consular-type  functions  wi 
the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
sessions. 
801        An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  30,  1947, 
mitting  vessels  of  Canadian  registry  to  trans 
certain    merchandise    between    Hyder,   Ala 
and  points  in  the  continental  United  States 

817        An  Act  Relating  to  the  arming  of  American 
sels. 

843  Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  acceptance  by 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Constitu 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  Ins 
ment  of  Amendment,  and  further  authori; 
an  appropriation  for  payment  of  the  Un 
States  share  of  the  expenses  of  members 
and  for  expenses  of  participation  by  the  Uni 
States. 

860  An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  Governm 
corporations  and  independent  executive  agem 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  i 
for  other  purposes. 

863  An  Act  To  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  as  amend 
and  for  other  purposes. 

865  An  Act  To  assist  by  grants-in-aid  the  Republic 
the  Philippines  in  providing  medical  care  i 
treatment  for  certain  veterans. 

874  An  Act  To  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Bne 
Act. 
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Title 

An  Act  To  extend  the  time  for  commencing  the 
construction  of  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  at  or  near  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  Filipinos  as  provided  for  in  title  III. 

An  Act  To  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ad- 
judicate certain  claims  resulting  from  evacua- 
tion of  certain  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  un- 
der military  orders. 

An  Act  To  provide  assistance  in  the  recruitment 
and  distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the  increased 
production,  harvesting,  and  preparation  for  mar- 
ket of  agricultural  commodities  to  meet  domes- 
tic needs  and  foreign  commitment. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended ;  to  create  a  commission  to 
make  an  inquiry  and  report  with  respect  to 
war  claims ;  and  to  provide  for  relief  for  in- 
ternees in  certain  cases. 

An  Act  To  provide  for  extension  of  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  present  members  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Joint  Resolution  To  authorize  the  President,  fol- 
lowing appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds 
by  the  Congress,  to  bring  into  effect  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  the  loan  agreement  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Na- 
tions signed  at  Lake  Success,  New  York.  March 
23,1948. 

e  following  list  is  of  legislation  pending  at 
lose  of  the  Second  Session  is  that  which  has 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
lich  the  Department  has  a  special  interest : 

Title 
ter-American  Military  Cooperation  Bill 
initions  Control  Bill 
lited  Nations  Omnibus  Act 

tail  of  Naval  and  Military  Missions  to  Foreign 
Governments 

ithorization  for  the  Admission  of  Aliens  to  U.  S. 
Military  Schools 

otection  of  the  National  Security 
sistance  to  Destitute  Ajnericans  Abroad 
mpensation  for  War  Damage  Done  to  Property  in 
Neutral  Countries 

e  of  Official  United  Nations  Seal,  Emblem  and 
Name 

sfund  of  Taxes  Deducted  from  Wages  of  Mexican 
Railway  Workers  Employed  in  the  United  States 
ansfer  of  Portion  of  Fort  Brown,  Brownsville, 
Texas  to  U.S.  Section,  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  by  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion 

eat  Lakes- St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
ganic  Legislation  for  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands 
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Law  Title 

14.  Settlement  of  Conflicting  Claims  to  German  Assets 

15.  U.S.  Participation  in  Inter-American  Commission  of 

Women 

16.  Inter-American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Child- 

hood 

17.  Foreign  Service  Relief  Bill 

The  following  treaties  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  during  the  Eightieth  Congress,  Second 
Session : 


Senate  Exec.  Print 
80th  Cong.,  £d  sess. 
A 


B 


E 


G 


H  (Reservation) 


I    ( Reservation ) 


80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
A 


Q 


EE 


II 


Title 

Protocol  extending  the  interameri- 
can  coffee  agreement,  signed  at 
Washington  Sept.  11-Nov.  1,  1947. 

International  telecommunication 
convention  with  accompanying  in- 
struments, signed  at  Atlantic  City 
Oct.  2,  1947. 

Protocol  prolonging  the  internation- 
al agreement  regarding  the  regu- 
lation of  production  and  market- 
ing of  sugar,  dated  at  London 
Aug.  29,  1947. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  with  the  Italian  Re- 
public signed  at  Rome  Feb.  2, 
1948. 

Supplementary  protocol  with  France 
relating  to  taxes  on  estates  and 
inheritances,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton May  17,  1948. 

Convention  with  Denmark  relating 
to  double  taxation,  signed  at 
Washington  May  6,  1948. 

Convention  with  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  relating  to  avoidance 
of  double  taxation,  signed  at 
Washington  Apr.  29,  1948. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  with  France, 
signed  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1946. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  signed  at  Nanking  Nov.  4, 
1946. 

Consular  convention  with  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  signed 
at  Manila  Mar.  14,  1947. 

International  Labor  Organization 
final  articles  revision  convention, 
1946  (no.  80),  adopted  at  Mon- 
treal, Oct.  9,  1946. 

Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal 
assistance,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Sept.  2, 1947. 
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79th  Cong.,  1st  sesa. 

G  Claims  convention  with  Norway  (on 

behalf  of  Christoffer  Hannevig), 
signed  at  Washington  Mar.  28, 
1940. 

The  following  treaties  are  still  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate : 

1.  Canada — Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Convention,  signed  at 
Washington  Apr.  29,  1942  (Executive  C,  79th  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

2.  Canada — Exchange  of  Notes  at  Washington  May  3, 
1944,  Providing  for  an  Additional  Diversion  of  the 
Water  of  the  Niagara  River  Above  the  Falls  (Exec- 
utive E,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

3.  Canada— Protocol,  signed  at  Ottawa  Oct.  3, 1945,  To  Be 
Annexed  to,  and  To  Form  a  Part  of,  the  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1942  (Executive  I,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess. ) . 

4.  Costa  Rica— Consular  Convention,  signed  at  San  Jos6 
Jan.  12, 1948  (Executive  D,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

5.  New  Zealand — Convention  Relating  to  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation,  signed  at  Washington  Mar.  16,  1948 
(Executive  J,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

6.  Philippines — Treaty  of  Conciliation,  signed  at  Manila 
Nov.  16,  1946  (Executive  C,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

7.  United  Kingdom — Agreement  on  Petroleum,  signed  at 
London  Sept.  24,  1945  (Executive  H,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess. ) . 

8.  Union  of  South  Africa — Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  (Estates),  signed  at  Capetown 
Apr.  10,  1947  (Executive  FF,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

9.  Union  of  South  Africa — Convention  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  (Income),  signed  at  Pretoria  Dec. 
13,  1946    (Executive  O,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

10.  Union  of  South  Africa — Extradition  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington  Dec.  18,  1947  (Executive  K,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

11.  Inter-American  Convention  on  Rights  of  the  Author 
in  Literary,  Scientific  and  Artistic  Works,  signed  at 
Washington  June  22,  1948  (Executive  HH,  80th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

12.  Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization,  signed  at  Geneva  Mar.  6,  1948 
(Executive  L,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

13.  Protocol  Relating  to  an  Amendment  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation,  dated  at  Mon- 
treal May  27,  1947  (Executive  GG,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
sess. ) . 

14.  Nine  Conventions  Formulated  at  the  Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime)  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  Seattle,  Wash.,  June  6-29,  1946  (Executive 
R  to  Z,  inclusive,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

15.  The  International  Wheat  Agreement,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington Mar.  6-Apr.  1,  1948  (Executive  F,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  an  analysis  of 
all  legislation,  passed  and  pending,  may  secure  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  July  20,  1948,  and  August  17,  1948, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  15  cents  a  copy. 
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[Released  to  the  press  Septem 

The  Department  of  State  released  Septem! 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
Volumes  III  and  IV.  Both  of  these  volume 
given  entirely  to  documentation  on  internat 
affairs  in  the  Far  East.  Volume  III  gives 
diplomatic  record  of  the  Far  Eastern  crisis 
January  1  to  May  5,  1932.  Volume  IV  conti 
the  story  from  May  6  to  December  31,  1932, 
also  contains  separate  sections  on  China 
Japan.  The  earlier  phases  of  the  Far  Ea« 
crisis  which  began  with  the  Japanese  attac 
Manchuria  September  18,  1931,  are  recorde 
Foreign  Relations,  1931,  Volume  III,  previc 
published.  Additional  documentation  for  192 
the  Far  East  is  contained  in  Foreign  Relat 
Japan,  1931-1941,  Volume  I. 

The  volumes  now  released  will  contribute  t 
understanding  of  the  origins  of  World  Wai 
for  here  are  recorded  efforts  to  check  Japa 
aggression  in  its  early  stages.     The  aggra 
designs  of  Japan  became  more  obvious  in 
with  the  extension  of  military  activity  in  B 
churia  and  the  attack  on  Shanghai.    Behind- 
scenes  discussions  show  efforts  by  the  then  S< 
tary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  to  secure  ii 
national  backing  for  the  principles  set  fort] 
his  notes  of  January  7,  1932,  setting  forth 
American  nonrecognition  policy  and  in  his  le 
of  February  23, 1932,  to  Senator  William  E.  Be 
upholding  the  continued  validity  of  the  trea 
supporting  the  territorial  and  administrative 
tegrity  of  China.     Of  special  interest  are 
memoranda  of  trans- Atlantic  telephone  conve 
tions   which   Secretary   Stimson   held   with 
British  Prime  Minister,  Bamsay  MacDonald, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  John  Sin 
It  will  be  noted  that  while  a  strong  united  di] 
matic  front  was  urged,  the  record  shows  no  \ 
posal  in  1932  for  the  invocation  of  economic 
military  sanctions  against  Japan.    Later  in 
year  when  the  Lytton  Report  was  before 
League  of  Nations,  Secretary  Stimson  again 
sisted  on  the  importance  of  a  firm  stand  on  be! 
of  principle. 

Aside  from  documents  on  the  conflict  in  Chi 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  papers  in  Volume 
are  the  reports  from  the  Embassy  in  Tokyo  on 
collapse  of  parliamentary  party  government 
Japan  and  the  use  of  anti-American  propagai 
to  promote  a  war  psychology  in  that  country. 
Volume  II  of  the  Foreign  Relations  series  : 
1932  dealing  with  Europe,  the  Near  East,  a 
Africa,  was  released  March  22,  1948.    Volume 
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in«r  subjects  of  a  general  multilateral  na- 
il Volume  V,  the  American  Republics,  are 
s  and  will  bo  ready  for  release  within  a 
'ks. 

gn  Relations,  1932,  Volumes  III  and  IV, 

mpiled  by  John  Gilbert  Reid  of  the  Divi- 

Historical   Policy   Research,   under  the 

n  of  E.  R.  Perkins,  Editor  of  Foreign 

18. 

s  of  these  volumes  may  be  purchased  from 
nrintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
g  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  $2.75 


PUBLICATIONS 


nent  of  State 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovern- 
nting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  re- 
rect  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
se  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
Department  of  State. 

onal  Institute  of  Agriculture;  Transfer  of  Func- 
1  Assets  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
>f  the  United  Nations.  Treaties  and  Other 
onal  Acts  Series  1719.     Pub.  3106.     14  pp.    5tf. 

>col  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
erns— Dated  at  Rome  Mar.  30,  1946 ;  ratification 
ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Aug.  2, 
;  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
28,  1946;  ratification  of  the  United  States  de- 
ed with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
e  United  Nations  Feb.  10,  1947 ;  proclaimed  by 
'resident  of  the  United  States  Feb.  24,  1948 ;  en- 
into  force  Jan.  28,  1948. 

oadcasting;  Allocation  of  FM  Channels.  Trea- 
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Berlin  Crisis 


COMMUNIQUE  BY  U.S.,  U.K.,  AND  FRANCE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  26] 

>f  the  joint  communique  issued  by  the  three 
in  Ministers  in  Paris  on  September  26 

Schuman,  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr.  Marshall  met 
v  after  noon  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  to  consider 
iviet  note  of  September  25,  1948,  relating  to 
nation  in  Berlin,  caused  by  the  imposition 
jntinuance  of  the  Soviet  blockade  of  rail, 
iiid  water  communications  between  Berlin 
■stern  Zones  of  occupation  in  Germany, 
iew  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government 
at  ion  of  the  understanding  between  the  Four 
■a  has  chosen  to  make  public  unilaterally  its 
n  of  these  negotiations,  the  three  Ministers, 
and  the  following  statement : 

e  Governments  of  France,  the  United  States 
KB  United  Kingdom  are  in  agreement  that 
•viet  note  of  September  25  is  unsatisfactory, 
oviet  Government  fails  to  provide  the  assur- 


ance requested  in  the  notes  from  the  three  govern- 
ments of  September  22, 1948,  that  the  illegal  block- 
ade measures  be  removed.  In  addition  it  demands 
that  commercial  and  passenger  traffic  between  the 
Western  Zones  and  Berlin,  by  air  as  well  as  by 
rail,  water  and  road  be  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Command  in  Germany.  This  demand  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  restated  with  emphasis  in 
the  official  communique  issued  in  Moscow.  More- 
over, in  regard  to  currency,  the  Soviet  note  is 
evasive  and  does  not  answer  the  clear  position 
stated  by  the  three  governments. 

"Accordingly,  the  three  governments  are  trans- 
mitting a  note  to  the  Soviet  Government  fully 
setting  out  their  position  and  informing  it  that  in 
view  of  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Government 
upon  maintaining  the  blockade  and  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  restrictions  on  air  communications  they 
are  compelled  in  compliance  with  their  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Security  Council." 


U.S.  NOTE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
lts  to  His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of 
aion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics,1  and  has 
•nor  to  transmit  the  following  communica- 

Tie  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
B  and  the  United  Kingdom,  conscious  of 
)bli "rations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
»to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  took 
itiative  on  July  30,  1948  in  approaching  the 
Government  for  informal  discussions  in 
w  in  order  to  explore  every  possibility  of 
ing  a  dangerous  situation  which  had  arisen 
ison  of  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
nt  directly  challenging  the  rights  of  the 
occupying  powers  in  Berlin.  These  meas- 
)ersistently  pursued,  amounted  to  a  blockade 
d  and  water  transport  and  communication 
?n  the  "Western  zones  of  Germany  and  Berlin 
not  only  endangered  the  maintenance  of  the 
of  occupation  of  the  United  States,  France 
he  United  Kingdom  in  that  city  but  also 
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jeopardized  the  discharge  by  those  Governments 
of  their  duties  as  occupying  powers  through  the 
threat  of  starvation,  disease  and  economic  ruin 
for  the  population  of  Berlin. 

2.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  explicitly  main- 
tained the  position  that  they  could  accept  no  ar- 
rangement which  would  deny  or  impair  the  rights 
in  Berlin  acquired  by  them  through  the  defeat  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  by  Four- 
Power  agreements.  They  were,  however,  willing 
to  work  out  in  good  faith  any  practical  arrange- 
ments, consistent  with  their  rights  and  duties,  for 
restoring  to  normal  the  situation  in  Berlin,  in- 
cluding the  problems  presented  by  the  existence  of 
two  currencies  in  that  city. 

3.  After  long  and  patient  discussion,  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  in  Moscow  on  a  directive  to 
the  four  Military  Governors  under  which  the  re- 
strictive measures  placed  by  the  Soviet  Military 
Government  upon  transport  and  communications 


1  Alexander  S.  Panyushkin. 
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between  the  Western  zones  and  Berlin  would  be 
lifted  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of 
the  German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  as  the  sole 
currency  for  Berlin  under  Four-Power  control  of 
its  issue  and  continued  use  in  Berlin. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  communica- 
tion and  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  be- 
tween Berlin  and  the  Western  zones,  the  agreed 
directive  provided  that  restrictions  recently  im- 
posed should  be  lifted.  Generalissimo  Stalin  dur- 
ing the  discussions  personally  confirmed  that  this 
meant  the  removal  also  of  any  restrictions  imposed 
prior  to  June  18,  1948. 

In  connection  with  the  currency  situation  in 
Berlin,  the  Soviet  authorities  insisted  that  the 
German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  be  accepted  as  the 
sole  currency  for  Berlin.  The  three  Western 
occupying  powers  declared  that  they  were  ready 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  in  Berlin  the  West- 
ern mark  "B"  issued  in  that  city  and  to  accept  the 
German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  subject  to  Four- 
Power  control  over  its  issuance,  circulation  and 
continued  use  in  Berlin  (i.e.  in  Berlin  only  and 
not  in  the  Soviet  zone).  After  long  discussions 
Generalissimo  Stalin,  on  August  23,  1948,  person- 
ally agreed  to  this  Four-Power  control  and  him- 
self proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Four-Power 
Financial  Commission  which  would  control  the 
practical  implementation  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments involved  in  the  introduction  and  continued 
circulation  of  a  single  currency  in  Berlin  and 
which,  Generalissimo  Stalin  specifically  stated, 
would  have  the  power  to  control  the  German 
Bank  of  Emission  of  the  Soviet  zone  insofar  as  its 
operations  with  respect  to  Berlin  were  concerned. 

5.  It  was  with  these  understandings,  personally 
confirmed  by  Generalissimo  Stalin,  that  the  agreed 
directive  was  sent  to  the  four  Military  Governors 
in  Berlin  to  work  out  the  technical  arrangements 
necessary  to  put  it  into  effect. 

6.  Despite  these  clear  understandings,  the  So- 
viet Military  Governor  soon  made  it  plain  in  the 
discussions  held  by  the  four  Military  Governors 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  abide  by  the  agreed 
directive. 

Although  the  directive  called  for  the  unqualified 
lifting  of  the  restrictions  on  transport  and  com- 
munications between  the  Western  zones  and  Berlin, 
the  Soviet  Military  Governor  failed  to  comply. 
What  is  more  he  demanded  that  restrictions  should 
be  imposed  on  air  traffic.  He  endeavored  to  sup- 
port his  demand  by  a  false  interpretation  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Control  Council  of  November  30, 
1945.  Actually  during  the  discussions  leading  up 
to  the  decision  of  the  Control  Council  of  November, 
1945,  to  establish  air  corridors  the  Soviet  military 
authorities  in  Berlin  had  suggested  that  the  traffic 
in  the  corridors  should  be  limited  to  the  needs  of 
the  military  forces.    Neither  the  Control  Council, 
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however,  nor  any  other  Four-Power  body  accd 
this  proposal  and  the  traffic  in  the  corridors 
since  been  subject  only  to  those  safety  regulat 
which  were  agreed  on  a  Four-Power  basis.  Oi 
than  these  agreed  safety  regulations,  no  rest 
tions  whatsoever  have  been  or  are  in  existi 
on  the  use  by  aircraft  of  the  occupying  poi 
of  air  communications  in  the  corridors  betv 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Germany. 

In  regard  to  Four-Power  control  of  the  Gen 
mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  in  Berlin,  the  So 
Military  Governor  refused  to  admit,  despite 
agreement  in  Moscow,  that  the  Financial  Conu 
sion  should  exercise  control  over  the  operat 
with  respect  to  Berlin  of  the  German  Ban! 
Emission  of  the  Soviet  zone. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  question  oi 
control  of  the  trade  of  Berlin,  the  position  of 
Soviet  Military  Governor  amounted  to  a  claim 
exclusive  Soviet  authority  over  the  trade  of  Be 
with  the  Western  zones  of  occupation  and  j 
foreign  countries.  This  claim  was  a  contradic 
of  the  clear  meaning  of  the  agreed  directive 
the  Four  Military  Governors. 

7.  Even  while  discussions  were  in  progress, 
Soviet  authorities  in  Berlin  tolerated  attempt 
the  part  of  minority  groups  sympathetic  to  t 
political  aims  forcibly  to  overthrow  the  legal  j 
ernment  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  constituted  by  de 
cratic  elections  held  under  Four-Power  su 
vision.  On  August  30  the  representatives  of 
three  Western  occupying  powers  in  Moscow 
drawn  Mr.  Molotov's  attention  to  the  distui 
situation  in  Berlin.  They  suggested  that  inst 
tions  be  sent  to  the  Four  Military  Governors 
they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  preser 
favorable  atmosphere  in  Berlin,  but  Mr.  MoL 
claimed  that  such  instructions  to  the  Soviet  J 
tary  Governor  were  unnecessary.  Neverthe 
after  that  date  these  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government  increased  in  violence. 

8.  On  September  14, 1948  the  representative 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France 
the  United  Kingdom,  acting  on  specific  inst 
tions,  called  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Gov 
ment  to  the  Soviet  Military  Governor's  disrej 
of  the  agreements  reached  during  the  Moscow 
cussions  and  requested  that  he  be  instructs 
give  effect  to  them. 

9.  The  Soviet  Government's  reply  of  Septeri 
18,  however,  upheld  the  Soviet  Military  Goven 
position.  The  Soviet  Government  further 
firmed  its  intention  to  disregard  its  commitr 
to  lift  the  restrictions  imposed  on  transport 
communications  by  seeking  to  impose  restrict 
which  had  not  before  been  in  effect. 

With  respect  to  trade,  the  Soviet  require! 
that  the  licensing  of  trade  with  Berlin  be  pli 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  military  author 
made  plain  the  Soviet  Government's  intentio 
obtain  exclusive  control  over  the  trade  of  Be 
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I  regards  the  powers  of  the  Four- Power  Finan- 
Commission,  the  Soviet  reply  asserted  that 
Western  occupying  powers  desired  to  estab- 
control  over  all  operations  of  the  German 
£  of  Emission.  In  tact  the  United  Suites,  the 
ed  Kingdom  and  French  .Military  Governors 
lit  only  to  secure  the  Soviet  Military  Gov- 
rV  acceptance  of  the  agreed  principle  that  the 
-Tower  Financial  Commission  should  control 
Iterations  of  the  Bank  with  respect  to  the 
cial  arrangements  relating  to  the  currency 
geover  and  to  the  continued  provision  and  use 
e  German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  in  the  city 
lerlin,  (i.e.  in  Berlin  only  and  not  in  the 
;t  zone).  In  the  light  of  Air.  Molotov's  state- 
s  during  the  discussion  of  the  Soviet  reply, 
lame  clear  that  no  assurance  was  given  that 
loviet  Military  Governor  would  be  prepared 
(need  on  the  previously  agreed  basis.  Thus 
i>  matter,  as  in  others,  the  intention  of  the 
t  Government  was  manifestly  to  impose  con- 
is  nullifying  the  authority  of  the  Western 
>ying  powers  and  to  acquire  complete  control 
the  city  of  Berlin. 

For  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Be,  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  dis- 
ms  when  fundamental  agreements  previously 
ed  had  been  disregarded  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ent  would  have  been  futile.  It  would  have 
squally  fruitless  to  continue  such  discussions 
?  face  of  the  unmistakable  intention  of  the 
t  Government  to  undermine,  and  indeed  to 
n\  the  rights  of  the  three  Governments  as 
ying  powers  in  Berlin  as  a  price  for  lifting 
ockade,  illegally  imposed  in  the  first  instance 
-ill  unlawfully  maintained.  The  Three  Gov- 
erns therefore  despatched  identical  notes  on 
mber  22nd  to  the  Soviet  Government.  In 
notes  after  restating  their  position  on  the 
ic  points  at  issue  they  asked  the  Soviet  Gov- 
snt  whether  it  was  prepared  to  remove  the 
ide  measures  which  it  had  imposed  and 
>y  to  establish  conditions  which  would  permit 
in  nation  of  discussions. 
The  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
to  the  three  Governments  of  September  25, 
s  unsatisfactory. 

regards  the  introduction  and  continued  cir- 
pn  and  use  in  Berlin  of  the  German  mark  of 
met  zone,  the  Soviet  Government  misrepre- 
Lhe  position  of  the  three  Western  occupying 
s.  The  latter  have  made  it  clear  from  the 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  exercise  any  con- 
fer the  financial  arrangements  in  the  Soviet 
f  occupation,  but  are  insisting  on  those  con- 
s  only  which  would  provide  adequate  Four- 
•  control  over  the  financial  arrangements  for 
Production  and  continued  circulation  and  use 
German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  as  the  sole 
icy  in  Berlin, 
regards  control  of  the  trade  of  Berlin  the 
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Soviet  Government  contrary  to  its  previous  atti- 
tude now  states  its  willingness  to  agree  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Four- Power  control  over  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  the  import  and  export  of  goods 
provided  that  agreement  is  reached  on  all  other 
questions.  It  is  clear,  after  more  than  six  weeks 
of  discussions,  from  the  Soviet  Government's  per- 
sistent refusal  to  remove  the  blockade  measures 
and  its  continued  insistence  on  other  conditions 
which  would  enable  it  to  destroy  the  authority 
and  rights  of  the  United  States,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  occupying  powers  in  Berlin 
that  this  conditional  concession  is  illusory. 

As  regards  air  traffic  between  Berlin  and  the 
Western  zones  of  occupation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, while  neither  affirming  nor  withdrawing  the 
demand  for  the  particular  restrictions  put  for- 
ward by  the  Soviet  Military  Governor  during  the 
discussions  in  Berlin  and  confirmed  in  its  reply  of 
September  18th,  introduces  another  requirement 
to  the  effect  that  transport  by  air  of  commercial 
freight  and  passengers  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  command. 

The  Soviet  Government's  note  of  September  25 
therefore  not  only  ignores  the  request  of  the  three 
Governments  that  the  blockade  measures  should 
be  removed  in  order  that  conditions  may  be  estab- 
lished which  would  permit  the  continuation  of 
discussions ;  it  also  seeks  to  impose  restrictions  on 
transport  and  communications  between  Berlin  and 
the  Western  zones  which  would  place  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  forces  of  occupation  of  the  three  West- 
ern occupying  powers  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
Berlin  population  within  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Soviet  command,  thus  enabling  the  Soviet 
military  authorities  to  reimpose  the  blockade  at 
any  moment  in  the  future  if  they  so  desired. 

12.  Accordingly,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
the  undertakings  to  which  it  had  subscribed  dur- 
ing the  Moscow  discussions  in  August.  In  the 
face  of  the  expressed  readiness  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Government  all 
outstanding  questions  regarding  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  duress, 
the  Soviet  Government  has,  in  fact,  persisted  in 
using  duress.  It  has  resorted  to  acts  of  force 
rather  than  to  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement. 
It  has  imposed  and  maintained  illegal  restrictions 
amounting  to  a  blockade  of  Berlin.  It  has  failed 
to  work  out  in  good  faith  Four-Power  arrange- 
ments for  the  control  of  the  currency  of  that  city. 
Even  while  the  Western  occupying  powers  were 
seeking  agreement  on  measures  to  implement  the 
understandings  reached  in  Moscow  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary authorities  condoned  and  encouraged  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  legally  constituted  municipal 
government  of  Berlin.  These  actions  are  plainly 
attempts  to  nullify  unilaterally  the  rights  of  the 
Western  occupying  powers  in  Berlin,  which  are 
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co-equal  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  like 
them  are  derived  from  the  defeat  and  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany  and  from  Four-Power 
agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  a 
party.  Moreover,  the  use  of  coercive  pressure 
against  the  Western  occupying  powers  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

13.  The  issue  between  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Western  occupying  powers  is  therefore  not 
that  of  technical  difficulties  in  communications 
nor  that  of  reaching  agreement  upon  the  condi- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  for  Berlin. 
The  issue  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  clearly 
shown  by  its  actions  that  it  is  attempting  by  illegal 
and  coercive  measures  in  disregard  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  secure  political  objectives  to  which  it  is 
not  entitled  and  which  it  could  not  achieve  by 
peaceful  means.  It  has  resorted  to  blockade 
measures ;  it  has  threatened  the  Berlin  population 
with  starvation,  disease  and  economic  ruin ;  it  has 
tolerated  disorders  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  duly  elected  municipal  government  of  Berlin. 
The  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reveal  sharply  its  purpose  to  continue  its 
illegal  and  coercive  blockade  and  its  unlawful  ac- 


tions designed  to  reduce  the  status  of  the  Unit 
States,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  i 
cupying  powers  in  Berlin  to  one  of  complete  si 
ordination  to  Soviet  rule,  and  thus  to  obtain  ab 
lute  authority  over  the  economic,  political  a 
social  life  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  and  to  incor] 
rate  the  city  in  the  Soviet  zone. 

14.  The  Soviet  Government  has  thereby  tal 
upon  itself  sole  responsibility  for  creating  a  siti 
tion,  in  which  further  recourse  to  the  means 
settlement  prescribed  in  Article  33  of  the  Char 
of  the  United  Nations  is  not,  in  existing  circu 
stances,  possible,  and  which  constitutes  a  thr 
to  international  peace  and  security.  In  or< 
that  international  peace  and  security  may  not 
further  endangered  the  Governments  of  the  Uni 
States,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
fore,  while  reserving  to  themselves  full  rights 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ma 
tain  in  these  circumstances  their  position  in  Ber 
find  themselves  obliged  to  refer  the  action  of 
Soviet  Government  to  the  Security  Council  of 
United  Nations. 

Department  of  State,  Washington 
September  26,  191(8. 


SOVIET  NOTE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

On  September  25  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington delivered  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
the  following  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  third-person  note  of  September  22, 1948 

Translation] 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  has  acquainted  itself  with  the 
note  of  the  Government  of  the  USA  of  September 
22,  1948  concerning  the  negotiations  of  the  four 
powers  which  have  taken  place  in  Moscow  and 
Berlin  on  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the 
German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  as  the  sole  cur- 
rency in  Berlin  and  concerning  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  communications,  transport  and 
trade  between  Berlin  and  the  western  zones  of 
Germany. 

In  connection  with  this  the  Soviet  Government 
considers  it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  USA  not  only 
does  not  facilitate  but  on  the  contrary  complicates 
the  reaching  of  agreement  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  Berlin 
as  a  result  of  carrying  out  of  a  separate  currency 
reform  and  the  introduction  of  a  separate  currency 
in  the  western  zones  of  Germany  and  in  the  west- 
ern sectors  of  Berlin,  which  constituted  an  extreme 
and  most  far  reaching  measure  in  execution  of  the 
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policy  of  partitioning  Germany  being  carried 
by  the  Governments  of  the  USA,  Great  Brit 
and  France. 

2.  In  its  note  the  Government  of  the  USA  re: 
to  three  disputed  questions  which  were  mentio 
by  the  Governments  of  the  USA,  Great  Brit 
and  France  in  the  aide  memoire  of  Septembei 
and  by  the  Government  of  the  USSR  in  the  i 
memoire  of  September  18,  1948. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  An 
ica  states  that  the  continuation  of  the  negotiati 
on  the  above-mentioned  questions  on  the  pre: 
basis  would  be  useless  and  considers  that  in  oi 
to  create  the  conditions  which  would  permi 
continuation  of  the  negotiations,  there  would  h 
to  be  a  removal  of  the  temporary  transport  rest 
tions  between  Berlin  and  the  western  zones  wl 
were  introduced  by  the  Soviet  Command  for 
purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Gen 
population  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the  So 
zone  of  occupation  and  of  Berlin  itself. 

Such  a  statement  of  the  Government  of  the  U 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  agreement  reachec 
August  30  in  Moscow  between  the  four  gov< 
ments  (the  directive  to  the  Military  Governo 
in  which  it  was  stated : 

"The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Ki 
dom,  the  United  States,  and  the  USSR  have 
cided  that,  subject  to  agreement  being  reac 
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g  the  four  military  governors  in  Berlin  for 
practical  implemental  ion,  the  following  stops 
M  taken  simultaneously: 

)  Rest  rict  ions  on  communications,  transport 
jommerce  between  Berlin  and  the  western 
i  and  also  on  the  movement  of  cargoes  to  and 
the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany,  which  have  re- 

•  been  imposed,  shall  be  lifted; 

)  The  German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone 
be  introduced  as  the  sole  currency  for  Berlin, 
M  Western  mark  B  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
ation  in  Berlin." 

■in  the  text  of  the  agreement  cited  above  it 
lent  that  the  four  governments  agreed  during 
Igotiations  in  Moscow  on  the  simultaneous 

*  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  communica- 
between  Berlin  and  the  western  zones  and 
taction  of  the  German  mark  of  the  Soviet 
is  the  sole  currency  in  Berlin.  The  Soviet 
■nment  insists  on  this,  since  the  situation 
d  by  the  separate  measures  of  the  western 
■s  means  that  the  three  governments  are  not 
ng  themselves  to  their  sovereign  adminis- 
n  of  the  western  zones  of  Germany  but  wish 
■  same  time  to  administer  in  currency  and 
ial  matters  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  as 
by  means  of  introducing  into  Berlin,  which 
he  center  of  the  Soviet  zone,  their  separate 
icy  and  thus  disrupting  the  economy  of  the 
n  zone  of  Germany  and  in  the  last  analysis 
g  the  USSR  to  withdraw  therefrom. 

s  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
he  agreement  reached  in  Moscow  be  carried 
id  considers  that  further  negotiations  can  be 
sful  only  in  the  event  that  the  other  three 
nments  likewise  observe  that  agreement.  If 
overnment  of  the  USA  repudiates  the  agree- 
reached  on  August  30,  only  one  conclusion 
e  drawn  therefrom:  namely,  that  the  Gov- 
:nt  of  the  USA  does  not  wish  any  agreement 
en  the  USSR,  the  USA,  Great  "Britain  and 
«  for  the  settlement  of  the  situation  in  Berlin, 
inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the  Governments 
I  S  A,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  three 


disputed  points  was  set  forth  in  the  note  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  Soviet  Government  considers  it 
necessary  to  do  likewise : 

A)  As  regards  air  communication  between  Ber- 
lin and  the  western  zones,  the  establishment  by  the 
Soviet  Command  of  a  control  over  the  transport 
of  commercial  cargoes  and  passengers  is  just  as 
necessary  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  railway, 
water  and  highway  transport.  The  air  routes  can- 
not remain  uncontrolled,  since  an  understanding 
has  been  reached  between  the  four  governments  to 
the  effect  that  the  agreement  must  envisage  the 
establishment  of  a  corresponding  control  over  cur- 
rency circulation  in  Berlin  and  the  trade  of  Berlin 
with  the  western  zones. 

B)  In  the  directive  to  the  Military  Governors 
adopted  by  the  four  governments  on  August  30th 
the  functions  of  control  by  the  four  power  finan- 
cial commission  of  the  execution  of  financial  meas- 
ures connected  with  the  introduction  and  circula- 
tion of  a  single  currency  in  Berlin  were  explicitly 
provided  for. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
that  this  agreement  be  carried  out,  including  the 
maximum  reduction  of  occupation  costs  in  Berlin 
and  the  establishment  of  a  balanced  budget  in  Ber- 
lin (not  considered  up  to  this  time  in  the  Berlin 
conversations),  which  were  provided  for  in  that 
agreement. 

C)  The  Soviet  Government  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  agreement  that  trade  between  Berlin, 
third  countries  and  the  western  zones  of  Germany 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  four 
power  financial  commission.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment now  declares  its  readiness  to  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  four  power  control  likewise  over 
the  issuance  of  import  and  export  licenses,  pro- 
vided agreement  is  reached  on  all  other  questions. 

4.  Thus  the  reaching  of  agreement  about  the 
situation  in  Berlin  now  depends  above  all  on 
whether  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  France  are  seeking 
such  agreement. 


TRI-PARTITE  AIDE-MEMOIRE  TO  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 


The  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
lorn  and  the  United  States  having  received 
;udied  reports  from  their  Military  Governors 
i  discussions  in  Berlin  find  it  necessary  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
ict  that  the  position  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
ry  Governor  during  the  meetings  in  Berlin 
lumber  of  points  deviate  from  the  principles 
i  at  Moscow  between  the  four  Governments 
ontained  in  the  agreed  directive  to  the  four 
lry  Governors.  As  the  Soviet  Government 
are,  the  terms  of  this  directive  were  finally 
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agreed  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  and 
alter  clarifications  as  to  interpretation  had  been 
received  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

"2.  The  specific  issues  on  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Military  Gov- 
ernor has  departed  from  the  understandings 
reached  at  Moscow  relate  to:  (1)  restrictions  on 
communications,  transport  and  commerce  between 
Berlin  and  the  western  zones;  (2)  the  authority 
and  functions  of  the  financial  commission,  and  in 
particular  its  relation  to  the  German  bank  of 
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emission;  and    (3)   the  control  of  the  trade  of 
Berlin. 

"3.  As  to  the  first,  the  Soviet  Military  Governor 
has  presented  a  proposal  which  falls  outside  the 
agreed  principle  that  the  restrictions  which  have 
recently  been  imposed  on  communications,  trans- 
port and  commerce  be  lifted.  He  has  proposed 
that  restrictions  upon  air  traffic,  not  heretofore 
existing,  should  now  be  imposed,  and  in  particu- 
lar that  air  traffic  to  Berlin  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  that  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
military  forces  of  occupation. 

"4.  As  the  Soviet  Government  is  aware,  the 
directive  makes  no  mention  of  air  transport  and 
this  question  was  not  discussed  at  Moscow.  The 
directive  reads:  'Restrictions  on  communications, 
transport  and  commerce  between  Berlin  and  the 
western  zones  and  to  and  from  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany  which  have  recently  been  imposed  shall 
be  lifted.'  There  have  been  and  are  no  such  re- 
strictions on  air  traffic.  The  purpose  of  the  di- 
rective is  to  lift  restrictions  and  not  to  impose  new 
ones.  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Commander-in- 
Chief,  therefore,  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  discussions  and  is  unacceptable. 

"5.  Secondly,  on  the  question  of  the  authority 
and  functions  of  the  financial  commission  there 
should  be  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  any  mis- 
understanding. At  the  meeting  on  August  23  at- 
tended by  Premier  Stalin  and  Mr.  Molotov  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  in- 
tention of  the  directve  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  financial  commission  including  its  power  to 
control  the  operations  in  Berlin  of  the  German 
bank  of  emission  was  clearly  and  specifically  con- 
firmed by  Premier  Stalin.  The  Soviet  Military 
Governor  has  refused  to  accept  both  the  meaning 
of  the  directive  and  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
Four  Powers  reached  at  Moscow. 

"6.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  control 
of  the  trade  of  Berlin.  The  position  of  the  Soviet 
Military  Governor  during  the  discussions  in  Ber- 
lin in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  control  of 
trade  between  Berlin  and  the  western  zones  of 
Germany  amounts  to  a  claim  for  exclusive  Soviet 
authority  over  such  matters.  Such  a  claim  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
directive  to  the  four  Military  Governors  to  which 
the  four  Governments  gave  their  approval  and  is 
therefore  unacceptable. 

"7.  In  bringing  these  major  points  of  difference 
to  the  notice  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  these  are  the 
only  points  of  difference  which  have  arisen  during 
the  conversations  in  Berlin. 

"8.  The  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  understood 
clearly  the  principles  agreed  to  in  Moscow  and  the 
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assurances  given  by  Premier  Stalin.  Their  Mi 
tary  Governors  in  Berlin  have  acted  in  accordai 
with  these  principles  and  assurances.  The  j 
sition  taken  by  the  Soviet  Military  Governor, 
the  contrary,  has  constituted  a  departure  fr<! 
what  was  agreed  in  Moscow  and  strikes  at  ( 
very  foundation  upon  which  these  discussions  we 
undertaken.  The  divergencies  which  have  accd 
ingly  arisen  on  these  questions  are  so  serious  tr 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kin^dc 
and  the  United  States  feel  compelled  to  inqu 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared 
affirm  the  understandings  outlined  herein  and 
issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  Soviet  Mi 
tary  Governor,  confirming  the  agreed  intention 
the  directive  in  regard  to 

"(1)  the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  on  comratu 
cations,  transport  and  commerce  imposed  aft 
March  30,  1948,  without  imposition  of  any  n« 
air  or  other  restrictions ;  and 

"(2)  the  control  by  the  financial  commission 
the  financial  arrangements  contemplated  in  t 
agreed  directive,  including  control  of  the  opei 
tions  of  the  Bank  of  emission  with  respect  to  Bt 
lin  as  specifically  confirmed  by  Premier  Stali 
and 

"  (3)   a  satisfactory  basis  for  trade  between  Be 
lin  and  third  countries  and  the  western  zones 
Germany  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  to 
reached    between    the    four   Military    Governo 
which  does  not  involve  the  unilateral  control 
such  trade  by  the  Soviet  Trade  Administration  ai 
which  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  occupying  po^ 
ers  to  import  in  fulfillment  of  their  responsibility 
and  to  control  the  proceeds  from,  food  and  fuel  f 
the  use  of  the  Berlin  population  and  industry. 

"9.  They  believe  that  only  if  the  steps  propos* 
in  the  aide  memoire  are  taken  would  it  be  possib 
for  the  Military  Governors  to  continue  the 
discussions." 

Stalin  being  out  of  town  and  unavailable,  th 
aide-memoire  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Molotov  by  tl 
three  Western  envoys  on  September  14. 

Molotov  expressed  the  view  that  progress  couJ 
be  facilitated  if,  instead  of  an  immediate  exchanj 
of  communications  at  the  government  level,  tl 
Military  Governors  were  first  to  prepare  an  agret 
report  of  their  discussions ;  and  he  proposed  th: 
they  be  given  two  days  to  do  this.  The  Westei 
envoys  pointed  out  that  the  Military  Governor  ha 
already  found  it  impossible  to  agree  on  such 
joint  report.  Molotov  then  reluctantly  agreed  1 
submit  the  aide-memoire  to  his  Government  f( 
study  and  reply. 

On  September  18,  Mr.  Molotov  invited  the  Wes 
ern  envoys  to  the  Kremlin  and  handed  them  tl 
Soviet  Government's  reply,  which  was  likewise  i 
the  form  of  an  aide-memoire.  The  text  was  i 
follows : 
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•1.  The  Government  of  the  USSR  has  ac- 
ainted  itself  with  the  aide  memoire  dated  Sep- 
ubor  14  last  of  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
nted  Kingdom  and  the  US,  which  gives  a  unilat- 
il  account  of  the  course  of  discussions  between 
!  four  Military  Governors  in  Berlin  and  which 
fsents  incorrectly  the  position  adopted  by 
■  Soviet  Military  Government  during  those 
(Missions. 

'The  Soviet  Government  believes  thatconsidera- 
n  of  the  difference  referred  to  in  the  said  aide 
moire,  which  arose  during  the  Berlin  discus- 
ns  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  directive 
the  Military  Governors  would  have  been  facili- 
ed  and  expedited  had  the  four  Military  Gover- 
ns submitted  to  their  governments  a  joint  report 
h  an  account  of  the  course  of  discussions.  In 
t  event  the  discussions  in  Moscow  would  not 
re  been  based  on  any  unilateral  communications 
on  an  accurate  statement  of  the  positions 
>pted  by  all  four  Military  Governors  both  on 
tits  already  agreed  between  them  and  on  points 
;  outstanding.  Since,  however,  the  representa- 
?s  of  the  three  Governments  have  refused  to 
low  that  method  of  discussion,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ment  finds  it  necessary  to  reply  to  the  question 
sed  in  the  aide  memoire. 

The  aide  memoire  of  September  14  refers  to  the 
lowing  3  questions:  (1)  Restrictions  on  com- 
nications,  transport  and  commerce  between 
"lin  and  the  Western  zones;  (2)  the  authority 
I  functions  of  the  financial  commission,  and  in 
■ticular  its  relation  to  the  German  Bank  of 
ussion;  (3)  the  control  of  the  trade  of  Berlin, 
the  same  time  it  is  asserted  that  the  Soviet 
litary  Governor  allegedly  deviated  from  the 
lerstanding  reached  on  these  questions  in 
scow. 

The  Soviet  Government  believes  this  assertion 
>e  without  foundation  because  during  the  Ber- 
discussions  the  Soviet  Military  Governor 
etly  followed  the  agreed  directive  and  the  clari- 
tions  which  had  been  given  by  Soviet  Govem- 
lt  when  it  was  being  drawn  up  in  Moscow. 
dy  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  all  materials 
iting  to  the  Berlin  discussions  has  shown  that 
reason  for  the  differences  which  arose  during 
Berlin  discussions  lies  in  the  desire  of  the  US, 
UK  and  the  French  Military  Governors  to  in- 
>ret  the  directive  agreed  upon  in  Moscow  in  a 
lateral  manner  and  to  give  it  an  interpretation 
ich  had  not  been  implied  when  it  was  being 
wn  up  and  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
active,  and  with  this  the  Soviet  Government  is 
ible  to  agree. 

2.  The  directive  to  the  four  Military  Governors 
ies  the  following  in  regard  to  the  first  question 
;rred  to  in  the  aide  memoire  of  September  14 : 
trictions  on  communications,  transport  and 
lmerce  between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zones 
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and  on  the  traffic  of  goods  to  and  from  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany  which  have  recently  been  imposed 
shall  be  lifted.' 

"The  concrete  proposals  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Military  Governor  on  this  point  are  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  directive  and  have  for  their  pur- 
pose the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  on  communica- 
tions, transport  and  commerce,  which  have  been 
imposed  after  March  30,  1948,  as  was  stipulated 
when  the  directive  was  drawn  up.  During  consid- 
eration of  this  question  the  Soviet  Military 
Governor  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  the  other 
three  Military  Governors  complying  strictly  with 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Control  Coun- 
cil's decision  of  November  30, 1945  on  air  traffic  for 
the  needs  of  the  occupation  forces  and  this  had 
never  been  disputed  by  any  of  the  Military  Govern- 
ors since  the  adoption  of  these  regulations  three 
years  ago.  There  is  no  foundation  whatsoever  for 
regarding  this  justified  demand  of  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Governor  as  an  imposition  of  new  restrictions 
on  air  traffic,  because  these  regulations  had  been 
imposed  as  far  back  as  1945  and  not  after  March 
30, 1948.  Nevertheless,  the  USA  has  attempted  to 
deny  the  necessity  of  observing  the  regulations 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Control  Council  on 
air  traffic  of  the  occupation  forces  and  which  re- 
main in  force  to  this  very  day. 

"In  view  of  the  above,  the  Soviet  Government 
believes  that  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Military 
Governor  on  this  question  is  absolutely  correct, 
while  the  position  of  the  USA  Military  Governor, 
far  from  being  based  on  the  agreed  directive,  is  in 
contradiction  with  it.  An  interpretation  to  the 
contrary  might  lead  to  an  arbitrary  denial  of  any 
decision  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Control 
Council,  and  to  this  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
give  its  assent.2 

"3.  The  directive  to  the  Military  Governors  also 
contains  a  clear  statement  regarding  the  authority 
and  functions  of  the  Financial  Commission  and 
regarding  the  German  Bank  of  Emission. 

"This  directive  was  drawn  up  in  full  conformity 
with  the  preliminary  clarifications  on  this  matter 

2  The  facts  with  respect  to  the  Control  Council's  Nov.  30, 
1945,  decision  are  as  follows : 

During  the  discussions  prior  to  the  establishment  of  air 
corridors  in  1945  the  Soviet  Military  Authorities  in  Berlin 
had  in  fact  suggested  that  the  traffic  in  the  corridors  should 
be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  military  forces.  The  Allied 
Control  Authority  (Allied  Control  Council)  did  not  accept 
this  Soviet  proposal  and  the  traffic  in  the  corridors  has 
since  then  been  subject  only  to  agreed  safety  regulations. 
No  restrictions  whatever  were  in  existence  on  the  use  by 
aircraft  of  the  occupying  powers  of  air  communications  in 
the  corridors  between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of 
Germany  on  or  before  Mar.  30,  1948. 

This  fact  was  specifically  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Molotov  by 
the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Roberts,  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  and  reading  of  the  aide-memoire  handed  to  the 
Western  representatives  by  Mr.  Molotov  on  Sept.  18, 1948. 
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made  by  Premier  J.  V.  Stalin  on  August  23,  and 
referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  aide  memoire. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  text  that  the 
authority  and  functions  of  the  financial  commis- 
sion and  of  the  German  Bank  of  Emmission  are 
precisely  laid  down  in  the  directive,  and  it  was 
by  this  that  the  Soviet  Military  Governor  was 
guided.  According  to  that  directive  and  to  the 
understanding  reached  in  Moscow  by  the  four 
powers,  the  financial  commission  should  not  exer- 
cise control  over  all  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Emission  in  regard  to  Berlin,  but  only  over  those 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  Emission  in  Berlin 
which  are  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  the  directive.  The 
proposal  to  establish  control  of  the  financial  com- 
mission over  the  whole  activity  of  the  German 
Bank  of  Emission  in  Berlin  was  not  accepted  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  question  in  Moscow  be- 
cause this  would  have  led  to  such  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  financial  commission  in  matters  of 
the  regulation  of  currency  circulation  as  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Soviet  Administration's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  currency 
circulation  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation. 

"Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
agree  to  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  agreed 
directive  given  in  the  aide  memoire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  the  UK  and  the  USA,  and  believes 
it  necessary  that  the  directive  should  be  strictly 
followed. 

"4.  As  to  trade,  the  previously  agreed  directive 
is  confined  to  an  instruction  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors to  work  out  a  satisfactory  basis  for  trade 
between  Berlin  and  third  countries  and  the  West- 
ern zones  of  Germany.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on 
August  23  during  the  discussions  in  Moscow,  the 
Soviet  Government  submitted  a  definite  proposal 
on  this  subject,  but  the  question  was  not  considered 
in  detail  and  was  referred  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors for  discussion. 

"The  proposals  on  this  subject  made  by  the 
Soviet  Military  Governor  give  no  reason  to  assert 
that  they  are  a  contradiction  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  agreed  directive.  On  the  contrary, 
the  intention  of  those  proposals  is  to  have  the 
directive  fulfilled  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ments reached  in  Moscow. 

"However,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
drawing  up  of  practical  arrangements  in  Berlin 
the  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  Military 
Governors  be  given  more  detailed  instructions  on 
this  matter  than  those  contained  in  the  agreed 
directive.  The  Soviet  Government  agrees  to  have 
trade  between  Berlin  and  third  countries  and  the 
Western  zones  of  Germany  placed  under  the  con- 


trol of  the  quadripartite  financial  commissic 
which  control  should  provide  at  the  same  tir 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  procedu 
regarding  the  traffic  of  goods  in  and  out  of  Ber] 
under  license  of  the  Soviet  Military  Administi 
tion.  The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  su 
an  instruction  would  be  of  help  in  the  drawing  I 
of  a  concrete  agreement  on  matters  of  trade  wi 
Berlin. 

"5.  The  Soviet  Government  believes  that  disci 
sions  between  the  Military  Governors  in  Berl 
can  yield  positive  results  only  in  the  event  that  i 
the  Military  Governors  follow  strictly  the  din 
tives  and  instructions  agreed  between  the  Gover 
ments  of  France,  the  UK,  the  US  and  the  USSI 

The  Western  envoys,  after  reading  this  doc 
ment,  stated  that  they  would  submit  it  to  th< 
governmnets  for  consideration  but  warned  that 
would  scarcely  be  acceptable. 

After  studying  the  reply  just  quoted,  the  thi 
governments  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassies 
Washington,  London  and  Paris  on  September  i 
1948,  identical  third  person  notes  in  the  followii 
text: 

"(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  i 
gether  with  the  Governments  of  France  and  t 
United  Kingdom,  has  now  reviewed  the  discussio 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Berlin  situation  ai 
which  have  culminated  in  the  Soviet  reply  of  Se 
tember  18  to  the  aide-memoire  of  the  three  Gover 
ments  of  September  14, 1948. 

"(2)  The  three  Governments  find  that  the  S 
viet  unwillingness  to  accept  previous  agreemen 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  their  aide-memoi 
of  September  14,  is  still  preventing  a  settlemei 
The  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  aid 
memoire  of  September  18  is  unsatisfactory. 

"(3)  The  final  position  of  the  three  Gover 
ments  on  the  specific  points  at  issue  is  as  follow 

"(A)  They  cannot  accept  the  imposition  of  ai 
restrictions  on  air  traffic  between  Berlin  and  t 
Western  zones. 

"(B)  They  insist  that  the  Finance  Commissii 
must  control  the  activities  of  the  German  Bank 
Emission  of  the  Soviet  Zone  in  so  far  as  they  rela 
to  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  introducti< 
and  continued  use  of  the  Soviet  zone  mark  as  ti 
sole  currency  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

"(C)  They  insist  that  trade  between  Berlin  ai 
the  Western  zones  and  other  countries  must  1 
under  quadripartite  control,  including  the  issuan 
of  licenses. 

"(4)  After  more  than  six  weeks  of  discussio 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France  ar 
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1  United  Kingdom  feel  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
nt  is  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
i  three  Governments,  and  that  further  discus- 
ns  on  the  present  basis  would  be  useless. 
|(5)  It  is  clear  that  the  difficulties  that  have 
sen  in  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  practical  ar- 
igeinents  which  would  restore  normal  conditions 
Berlin  derive  not  from  technical  matters  but 
in  a  fundamental  difference  of  views  between 

Governments  of  the  United  States,  France  and 

United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Government 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  occupying 
vers  in  Berlin,  their  right  to  have  access  by  air, 
1,  water  and  road  to  Berlin  and  to  participate  in 

administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of 
rlin.  The  blockade  imposed  by  the  Soviet  au- 
rities  together  with  other  of  their  acts  in  Berlin 

in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  three  Western 
upying  powers. 

(6)  Accordingly  the  Government  of  the 
ited  States,  in  agreement  with  the  Governments 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  asks  the  Soviet 
vernment  whether,  in  order  to  create  conditions 
ich  would  permit  a  continuance  of  discussions, 
s  now  prepared  to  remove  the  blockade  meas- 
s.  thus  restoring  the  right  of  the  three  Western 
upying  powers  to  free  communications  by  rail, 
Ser.  and  road,  and  to  specify  the  date  on  which 
3  will  be  done. 

(7)  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  Gov- 
ments  will  be  meeting  shortly  in  Paris,  and 
y  will  be  glad  to  have  the  reply  of  the  Soviet 
rernment  as  soon  as  possible." 

September  22, 1948 


ilication  of  the  Report  on  the 
>cow  Discussions 

n  view  of  the  breakdown  of  the  discussions  at 
scow  between  the  representatives  of  the  West- 
Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union,  centering  upon 
Berlin  crisis,  the  Department  of  State  on  Sep- 
■er  27  released  a  report  on  the  Moscow  dis- 
sions  that  reviews  the  events  leading  to  the 
akdown  and  records  the  documents  in  the  case, 
lection  I  of  the  report  recalls  that  the  Soviet 
rernment  has  maintained  first  that  its  measures 
tricting  communications,  transport,  and  com- 
rce  between  Berlin  and  Western  Germany  were 
essitated  by  "technical  difficulties"  and  then 
t  they  were  "defensive"  against  conditions 
ited  by  the  currency  reform  in  Western  Ger- 
tty  and  Western  Berlin.  The  chronological 
ord  of  events,  however,  from  March  30  to  Sep- 
iber  26.  1948,  reveals  that  many  of  the  Soviet 
Irictive  measures  were  imposed  months  before 


the  currency  reform  and  that  they  have  been 
systematic  products  of  a  deliberate  coercive  pur- 
pose rather  than  the  results  of  "technical  diffi- 
culties". 

Section  II  records  the  Moscow  discussions  that 
started  on  July  30,  when  the  three  Western  Powers, 
unable  to  see  either  Molotov  or  Vishinsky,  held  a 
meeting  with  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zorin. 
The  first  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
and  Generalissimo  Stalin  took  place  on  August  2. 
In  the  course  of  events,  from  the  original  request 
by  the  Western  Powers  for  discussions  on  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  to  the  ultimate  breakdown  of  negotia- 
tions, the  following  statements,  notes,  and  pro- 
posals are  reproduced  either  in  part  or  in  full  in 
the  report :  The  American  note  of  July  6  and  the 
Soviet  reply  of  July  14 ;  the  Western  request  for 
discussion  with  Stalin  and  Molotov  and  the  U.S. 
aide-memoire  of  July  30 ;  accounts  of  the  meetings 
with  Zorin  on  July  30  and  with  Molotov  on  July 
31 ;  the  record  of  the  first  meeting  with  Stalin,  in- 
cluding his  proposals.  In  the  drafting  meetings 
with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  the  initial  West- 
ern draft  of  August  6  is  printed  together  with  Mr. 
Molotov's  counter-draft;  also  printed  are  Am- 
bassador Smith's  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Western  Powers  of  August  12,  Mr.  Molotov's  re- 
action, the  Western  draft  text  of  August  17,  and 
Mr.  Molotov's  counter-draft  of  August  17. 

The  following  documents  relating  to  the  second 
meeting  with  Stalin  on  August  23  are  reproduced : 
his  statements  on  August  23;  U.S.  views  tele- 
graphed to  Ambassador  Smith;  draft  communi- 
que and  directive  of  August  27  worked  out  with 
Molotov  and  Vishinsky;  and  the  directive  of 
August  30  sent  to  Military  Governors  in  Berlin. 
The  technical  discussions  in  Berlin  from  August 
31  to  September  7  are  commented  on  briefly.  The 
text  of  the  new  aide-memoire  of  the  Western 
Powers  delivered  in  Moscow  on  September  14  is 
printed  together  with  Mr.  Molotov's  aide-memoire 
of  September  18  in  reply,  and  the  notes  delivered 
by  the  three  Governments  to  the  Soviet  Embassies 
in  Washington,  London,  and  Paris  on  September 
22.  The  last  documents  included  in  the  report 
include  the  Soviet  note  of  September  25,  the  com- 
munique issued  in  Paris  on  September  26  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  and  the  note  delivered 
on  September  26  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador. 

Copies  of  The  Berlin  Crisis:  A  Report  on  the 
Moscow  Discussions,  1948,  Department  of  State 
publication  3298,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  20  cents  each. 
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THE  THIRD  REGULAR  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  PARIS 


No  Compromise  on  Essential  Freedoir 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL  ON  SEPTEMBER  23,  1948 
Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation 


[Released  to  the  press  September  23] 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Delegates:  We  are 
particularly  happy  to  meet  here  in  Paris.  France 
has,  through  the  centuries,  nourished  the  arts  and 
sciences  for  the  enrichment  of  all  mankind  and 
its  citizens  have  striven  persistently  for  expand- 
ing freedom  for  the  individual.  It  is  entirely 
fitting  that  this  General  Assembly,  meeting  in 
France  which  fired  the  hearts  of  men  with  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  1789,  should 
consider  in  1948  the  approval  of  a  new  declaration 
of  human  rights  for  free  men  in  a  free  world. 

U.N.  Charter  as  Protection  for  Free  Men 

Not  only  is  it  appropriate  that  we  should  have 
reaffirmed  our  respect  for  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  but  that  we  should  renew 
our  determination  to  develop  and  protect  those 
rights  and  freedoms.  Freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion ;  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression; freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  de- 
tention ;  the  right  of  a  people  to  choose  their  own 
government,  to  take  part  in  its  work,  and,  if  they 
become  dissatisfied  with  it,  to  change  it ;  the  obli- 
gation of  government  to  act  through  law — these 
are  some  of  the  elements  that  combine  to  give 
dignity  and  worth  to  the  individual. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  reflects  these 
concepts  and  expressly  provides  for  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  the  rights  of  man,  as  well  as  for 
the  rights  of  nations.  This  is  no  accident.  For 
in  the  modern  world,  the  association  of  free  men 
within  a  free  state  is  based  upon  the  obligation  of 
citizens  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. And  the  association  of  free  nations  in  a 
free  world  is  based  upon  the  obligation  of  all  states 
to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Systematic  and  deliberate  denials  of  basic 
human  rights  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  troubles 
and  threaten  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  not  only  fundamentally  wrong  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  live  in  daily  terror  of  secret 
police,  subject  to  seizure,  imprisonment,  or  forced 
labor  without  just  cause  and  without  fair  trial,  but 
these  wrongs  have  repercussions  in  the  community 
of  nations.  Governments  which  systematically 
disregard  the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
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likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations  ar 
other  people  and  are  likely  to  seek  their  objectiv 
by  coercion  and  force  in  the  international  field. 

The  maintenance  of  these  rights  and  freedon 
depends  upon  adherence  to  the  abiding  principl 
of  justice  and  morality  embodied  in  the  rule  of  la 
It  will,  therefore,  always  be  true  that  those  Mer 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  which  strive  with  si 
cerity  of  purpose  to  live  by  the  Charter  and 
conform  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  law  pr 
claimed  by  it,  will  be  those  states  which  are  gen 
inely  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  digni 
and  integrity  of  the  individual. 

Let  this  third  regular  session  of  the  Gener 
Assembly  approve  by  an  overwhelming  majorii 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  standai 
of  conduct  for  all ;  and  let  us,  as  Members  of  tl 
United  Nations,  conscious  of  our  own  shortcominj 
and  imperfections,  join  our  effort  in  good  faith  ' 
live  up  to  this  high  standard. 

Recent  Economic  and  Social  Progress 

Our  aspirations  must  take  into  account  men 
practical  needs — improved  living  and  workir 
conditions,  better  health,  economic  and  social  a< 
vancement  for  all,  and  the  social  responsibilitii 
which  these  entail.  The  United  Nations  is  pledge 
in  the  Charter  to  promote  "higher  standards  < 
living,  full  employment,  and  conditions  of  ea 
nomic  and  social  progress  and  development". 

The  Secretary-General  has  devoted  a  conside 
able  part  of  his  annual  report  to  the  nature  of  tl 
progress  thus  far  made  in  this  field.  It  is  ev 
dent  from  the  record  that  we  can  be  encourage 
by  what  is  being  done.  The  United  Nations 
directly  engaged  in  efforts  to  alleviate  the  socii 
and  economic  disorder  and  destruction  resultin 
from  the  war.  The  International  Refugee  Orgai 
ization  is  giving  assistance  to  displaced  person 
The  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
providing  emergency  aid  to  children  and  mothei 
over  wide  areas.  As  part  of  the  United  Natioi 
efforts  to  increase  productivity  by  applying  ne 
and  advanced  techniques,  the  Food  and  Agricu 
ture  Organization  is  broadening  the  use  of  in 
proved  seeds  and   fertilizers.     The  tuberculos: 
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)ject  jointly  sponsored  by  the  World  Health 
ionization  and  the  International  Children's 
Mrgency  Fund  represents  another  example  of 
■  constructive  work  of  our  organization. 
rhrough  the  United  Nations  we  are  seeking  to 
nbine  our  efforts  to  promote  international  trade, 
solve  the  difficulties  of  foreign  exchange,  to 
ilitate  the  voluntary  migration  of  peoples,  and 
increase  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas  across 

ional  boundaries.  The  International  Trade  Or- 
lization  charter  would  establish  procedures  for 
Minding  multilateral  trade,  with  the  goal  of 
ring  living  standards  and  maintaining  full  em- 
lyment.  The  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
tion  was  responsible  for  the  conventions  made 
!ore  this  Assembly  which  embody  principles  and 
eedures  for  expanding  the  exchange  of  infor- 
tion.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Assembly  will 
e  these  conventions  thoughtful  and  favorable 
Moderation.  While  the  United  Nations  and  its 
fcted  agencies  are  increasingly  helpful  in  the 
nomic  and  social  field,  primary  responsibility 

improving  standards  of  living  will  continue  to 
t  with  the  governments  of  the  peoples  them- 
res.     International  organizations  cannot  take 

place  of  national  and  personal  effort,  or  local 
iiative  and  individual  imagination.  Interna- 
nal  action  cannot  replace  self-help,  nor  can  we 
ve  toward  general  cooperation  without  maxi- 
m  mutual  help  among  close  neighbors. 

P  Rift  Among  Nations  Must  Be  Checked 

rhe  United  Nations  was  not  intended  to  preclude 
perative  action  among  groups  of  states  for 
unon  purposes  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
United  Nations.  It  has  been  disappointing 
t  efforts  at  economic  recovery  consistent  with 
5  concept  have  been  actively  opposed  by  some 

0  seem  to  fear  the  return  of  stability  and  con- 
■nce.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  those  who,  in 
name  of  revolutionary  slogans,  would  prevent 
snstruction  and  recovery  to  hold  out  illusions 
future  well-being  at  the  price  of  starvation  and 
)rder  today. 

1  year  ago  I  expressed  the  view  to  the  General 
lembly  that  "a  supreme  effort  is  required  from 
dl  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
ous  circles  of  deepening  political  and  economic 
is".  I  believe  that  most  of  us  in  this  organiza- 
1  have  sought  to  make  such  an  effort — and  that 
!  is  beginning  to  bring  results. 

)espite  the  cooperative  action  of  most  nations 
ebuild  peace  and  well-being,  tension  during  the 
t  year  has  increased.  The  leaders  of  the  other 
ions  are  creating  a  deep  rift  between  their  coun- 
s  and  the  rest  of  the  world  community.  We 
st  not  allow  that  rift  to  widen  any  further,  and 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  find  a  common 
und.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Charter,  to  words 
t  were  solemnly  written  by  the  peoples  of  the 
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United  Nations  while  the  tragedy  of  war  was 
vividly  stamped  on  their  minds. 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations",  says 
the  Charter,  are  "determined  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  .  and  for 
these  ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors". 
Three  years  later,  we  are  confronted  with  the  need 
to  save  not  only  succeeding  generations,  but  also 
our  own. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
that  end  all  members  are  pledged  to  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law. 

We  are  pledged  to  seek  an  accommodation  by 
which  different  cultures,  different  laws,  different 
social  and  economic  structures,  and  different  polit- 
ical systems  can  exist  side  by  side  without  vio- 
lence, subversion,  or  intimidation.  An  elemen- 
tary requirement  is  that  international  obligations 
be  respected  and  that  relations  among  states  be 
based  on  mutual  confidence,  respect,  and  tolerance. 

How  can  we  establish  among  governments  and 
peoples  the  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  a  just 
and  stable  peace  and  is  basic  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  ?  The  need  at  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  subsequent  months  is  to 
achieve,  or  at  least  to  move  nearer,  a  settlement  of 
the  major  issues  which  now  confront  us.  For  its 
part,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  seek  in  every 
possible  way,  in  any  appropriate  forum,  a  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  political  con- 
troversies which  contribute  to  the  present  tension 
and  uncertainty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deal  at  this  time  with  the  details 
of  any  particular  issue,  but  there  are  broad  lines 
along  which  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  each 
of  these  questions  might  be  reached.  Some  of 
these  matters  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, others,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  peace 
settlements,  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  forums. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  forum,  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  are  all  subject  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

If  we  want  to  have  peace  we  must  settle  the  is- 
sues arising  out  of  the  last  war.  The  Charter  was 
written  with  the  expectation  that  the  solution  of 
the  problems  before  the  United  Nations  would  not 
be  made  more  difficult  by  long  delay  in  completing 
the  peace  settlements. 

Goals  Toward  Peace 

Germany,  Japan,  and  Austria.  We  should, 
therefore,  make  every  effort  to  achieve  an  early 
and  just  peace  settlement  so  that  Japan  and  Ger- 
many may  exist  as  democratic  and  peaceful  na- 
tions, subject  to  safeguards  against  the  revival  of 
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military  or  economic  means  of  aggression,  and  so 
that  they  may  in  due  course  demonstate  their  qual- 
ification for  admission  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  Austria  our  aim  is  the  restora- 
tion of  its  political  and  economic  freedom  within 
its  1937  frontiers  and  its  immediate  admission  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Other  questions  affecting  world  peace  are  now 
before  the  United  Nations,  some  of  them  before 
this  Assembly.  We  believe  that  the  ends  to  be 
sought  on  these  matters  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

Palestine.  A  Palestine  free  from  strife  and  the 
threat  of  strife,  with  both  the  Jews  and  Arabs 
assured  the  peaceful  development  envisaged  by 
the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity Council ;  an  early  demobilization  of  armed 
forces  to  permit  the  return  to  conditions  of  peace 
and  normal  living  in  Palestine ;  the  repatriation  of 
refugees  who  wish  to  return  and  live  in  peace  with 
their  neighbors ;  economic  aid  to  Jews  and  Arabs 
to  restore  and  strengthen  their  economic  well-be- 
ing; the  admission  of  Transjordan  and  Israel  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Korea.  A  unified  and  independent  Korea,  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  acting 
under  a  constitution  and  a  government  selected 
by  the  Koreans  themselves  through  free  elections, 
and  receiving  the  economic  and  political  encour- 
agement which  it  will  need  as  it  embarks  upon  its 
new  life  as  a  Korean  Nation.    ■ 

Greece.  A  Greece  made  secure  from  aggressive 
and  unlawful  interference  from  without,  order- 
ing its  political  life  by  the  democratic  process 
and  by  respect  for  law,  enabled  to  rebuild  its 
economy  and  to  provide  its  people  the  essentials 
of  a  decent  life  which  they  have  been  without  for 
so  long. 

Indonesia.  A  negotiated  settlement  without 
further  bloodshed  in  Indonesia,  along  the  broad 
lines  of  the  Renville  agreement,  providing  within 
a  brief  period  both  the  sovereign  independence 
sought  by  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  continued 
cooperation  between  them  and  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands. 

India  and  Pakistan.  Continuation  of  the 
mediation  and  negotiation  between  the  great  na- 
tions of  India  and  Pakistan  with  respect  to 
Kashmir,  in  order  that  the  processes  of  peaceful 
settlement  may  bring  to  a  conclusion  an  issue  which 
has  been  charged  with  great  dangers. 

Atomic  Energy.  The  early  adoption  of  an  in- 
ternational system  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy, 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  atomic  weapons 
from  national  armaments,  for  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  and 
for  safeguards  to  insure  compliance  by  all  nations 
with  the  necessary  international  measures  of  con- 
trol. 

Armaments.     Under  adequate  and  dependable 
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guaranty  against  violation,  a  progressive  re< 
tion  in  armaments  as  rapidly  as  the  restoratioi 
political  confidence  permits. 

Other  Problems 

Other  situations  or  problems  might  be  n 
tioned,  but  if  constructive  steps  are  taken  tow 
the  settlement  of  those  which  have  been  indica 
new  hope  would  arise  among  men  and  new  < 
fidence  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
be  readily  seen  that  the  above  pattern  is  tow 
peace.  No  governments  or  peoples  who  w 
toward  such  ends  can  be  held  to  be  seeking  I 
or  imperialist  expansion,  or  disorder  and  sti 

Trusteeship.  We  have  noted  with  partic 
interest  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
the  work  of  the  nations  relating  to  the  million 
people  who  are  not  yet  fully  self-governing, 
are  mindful  of  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
Charter  for  the  political,  economic,  and  sc 
development  of  these  peoples.  We  believe  thai 
possible  assistance  and  encouragement  shouk 
given  to  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  play  t 
full  part  in  the  family  of  nations — either  as 
dependent  states  or  in  freely  chosen  associa 
with  other  states. 

Membership.  In  our  efforts  toward  polil 
settlement  we  must  continue  working  to  imp] 
the  functioning  of  the  machinery  of  the  Un 
Nations.  We  hope  that  the  Security  Council 
proceed  to  recommend  during  this  session  of 
General  Assembly  the  admission  of  additional : 
members.  There  are  a  number  of  fully  quali 
states,  now  awaiting  admission,  whose  eleva 
has  been  supported  by  the  United  States  but 
been  blocked  for  reasons  not  consistent  with 
Charter.  The  most  recent  application,  Cey 
one  of  the  few  states  to  emerge  in  southern  A 
has  been  denied  the  membership  to  which  it  pi 
erly  aspires. 

Interim  Committee.  The  report  of  the  Inte 
Committee  on  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Secu 
Council  represents  the  first  comprehensive  st 
on  this  vital  problem  since  San  Francisco  and 
tains  the  views  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
the  members.  The  work  of  the  Security  Cou 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  recommer 
tions  of  the  Interim  Committee  could  be  accej. 
by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  Interim  Committee  itself  has  worked  j 
fully  and  effectively  during  the  past  year  and 
continue  to  render  an  important  service  to 
General  Assembly.  We  hope  that  the  Asserr 
will  agree  to  its  continuation  for  another  yeai 
order  to  give  us  more  experience  before  decid 
whether  it  should  become  a  permanent  part  of 
Organization. 

Need  for  U.N.  Guard.  The  United  States  j< 
in  expressing  great  appreciation  to  those  indi] 
uals  who  have  served  on  United  Nations  missi 
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■Bgthe  Inisl  year,  either  as  members  of  national 
egations  or  of  the  Secretariat.  These  repre- 
tatives  in  the  field  have  served  with  courage 
I  devotion  to  duty.  Their  service  has  been  given 
Particularly  solemn  reminder  of  these  condi- 
is  by  the  tragic  death  of  Count  Folke  Berna- 
te  and  Colonel  Serot  at  the  hands  of  assassins. 
I  people  of  the  United  States  join  in  tribute  to 
man  who  worked  brilliantly  and  courageously 
lie  United  Nations  mediator  in  Palestine.  We 
r  tribute  also  to  those  others  who  have  lost  their 

■  in  the  service  of  peace. 

Ve  believe  that  the  Assembly  should  give  sym- 
patic consideration  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
•retary-General  for  the  establishment  of  a  small 
ited  Nations  guard  force  to  assist  United  Na- 
ns missions  engaged  in  the  pacific  settlement  of 
bates.  The  fate  of  the  Mediator  in  Palestine 
1  the  experience  of  the  several  commissions 
?adv  working  in  the  field  have  already  demon- 
ited  the  need  for  such  a  group.  This  great 
rid  organization  should  not  send  its  servants 
missions  of  peace  without  reasonable  protection. 
I  guards  would  be  entirely  distinct  from  the 
ned  forces  envisaged  under  article  43  and  would 
carry  out  military  operations.  They  could, 
■ever,  perform  important  services  in  connec- 
I  with  United  Nations  missions  abroad  not 
I  as  guards  but  also  as  observers  and  as  com- 
nications  and  transportation  personnel. 

lority  Position  Self-imposed 

Ar.  President,  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
United  Nations,  according  to  article  1,  is  "to 
a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations 
the  attainment  of  the  common  ends"  set  forth 
the  Charter.  The  problem  of  making  and  keep- 
;  the  peace  involves  many  governments  and 
ny  peoples.  On  the  issues  which  call  for  settle- 
nt.  the  large  powers  as  well  as  the  small  must 
unit  their  policies  to  the  judgment  of  the  world 
nmunity.    For  this  purpose  appropriate  forums 

■  been  established  for  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
;es  through  the  impartial  opinions  of  the  inter- 
zonal society.  This  process  has  been  seriously 
npered  by  the  refusal  of  a  group  of  nations  to 
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participate  in  certain  of  the  important  commis- 
sions established  by  this  Assembly,  such  as  the 
Balkan  Commission,  the  Korean  Commission,  and 
the  Interim  Committee. 

More  important  than  this  boycott,  however,  is 
the  disturbing  lack  of  cooperation  which  the 
United  Nations  has  received  in  its  efforts  to  resolve 
such  questions  as  Korea  and  Greece  and  to  bring 
about  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
This  persistent  refusal  of  a  small  minority  to  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  our  agreed  pur- 
poses is  a  matter  of  profound  concern. 

There  is  no  plot  among  Members  of  this  Organi- 
zation to  keep  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in 
a  minority.  The  minority  position  is  self-imposed. 
The  record  shows  that  there  are  no  mechanical 
majorities  at  the  disposal  of  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations.  Majorities  form  quickly  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Nations  consist- 
ently in  the  minority  would  be  welcomed  among 
the  ranks  of  the  majority — but  not  at  the  price  of 
compromise  of  basic  principle. 

Patience  in  Understanding 

The  United  Nations  has  sought  to  promote  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  on  a  basis  of  full  reciproc- 
ity. The  effort  is  of  the  greatest  political  im- 
portance. Any  government  which  by  deliberate 
action  cuts  itself  and  its  people  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  becomes  incapable  of  understanding 
the  problems  and  policies  of  other  governments 
and  other  peoples.  It  would  be  a  tragic  error,  if, 
because  of  such  misunderstanding,  the  patience  of 
others  should  be  mistaken  for  weakness. 

The  United  States  does  not  wish  to  increase  the 
existing  tension.  It  is  its  wholehearted  desire  to 
alleviate  that  tension.  But  we  will  not  compromise 
essential  principles.  We  will  under  no  circum- 
stances barter  away  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
other  peoples.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  find  ways  of  contributing  to  the  lessening 
of  tensions  and  the  promotion  of  peace  with  jus- 
tice. The  peoples  of  the  earth  are  anxiously  watch- 
ing our  efforts  here.  We  must  not  disappoint 
them. 
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Conclusions  From  Progress  Report  of  the  U.N.  Mediator  on  Palestine 


MEDIATION  EFFORT 
VIII.     Conclusions 

1.  Since  I  presented  my  written  Suggestions  to 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  authorities  on  27  June,  I 
have  made  no  formal  submission  to  either  party 
of  further  suggestions  or  proposals  for  a  definitive 
settlement.2  Since  that  date,  however,  I  have  held 
many  oral  discussions  in  the  Arab  capitals  and 
Tel  Aviv,  in  the  course  of  which  various  ideas  on 
settlement  have  been  freely  exchanged.  As  re- 
gards my  original  Suggestions,  I  hold  to  the  opin- 
ion that  they  offered  a  general  framework  within 
which  a  reasonable  and  workable  settlement  might 
have  been  reached,  had  the  two  parties  concerned 
been  willing  to  discuss  them.  They  were  flatly  re- 
jected, however,  by  both  parties.  Since  they  were 
put  forth  on  the  explicit  condition  that  they  were 
purely  tentative,  were  designed  primarily  to  elicit 
views  and  counter-suggestions  from  each  party, 
and,  in  any  event,  could  be  implemented  only  if 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  I  have  never  since 
pressed  them.  With  respect  to  one  basic  concept 
in  my  Suggestions,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
to  me  that  however  desirable  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic union  might  be  in  Palestine,  the  time  is  cer- 
tainly not  now  propitious  for  the  effectuation  of 
any  such  scheme. 

2.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  within  my  province 
to  recommend  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  proposed  course  of  action  on  the  Palestine 
question.  That  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Members 
acting  through  the  appropriate  organs.  In  my  role 
as  United  Nations  Mediator,  however,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  I  should  accumulate  information  and 
draw  conclusions  from  my  experience  which  might 
well  be  of  assistance  to  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  charting  the  future  course  of  United 
Nations  action  on  Palestine.  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
therefore,  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  through  the  medium  of  this  report,  with 
certain  of  the  conclusions  on  means  of  peaceful 
adjustment  which  have  evolved  from  my  frequent 
consultations  with  Arab  and  Jewish  authorities 
over  the  past  three  and  one-half  months  and  from 
my  personal  appraisal  of  the  present  Palestinian 
scene.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  conclusions 
would  provide  the  basis  for  a  proposal  which 
would  readily  win  the  willing  approval  of  both 
parties.    I  have  not,  in  the  course  of  my  intensive 

'Excerpts  from  U.N.  doc.  A/648  (part  one,  p.  29;  part 
two,  p.  23 ;  and  part  three,  p.  11 ) ,  Sept.  18,  1948.  The  re- 
port was  signed  by  Folke  Rernadotte  in  Rhodes  on  Sept.  16, 
1948. 

2  Rulletin  of  July  25,  1948,  p.  105. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall 

[Released  to  the  press  September  21] 
The  United  States  considers  that  the  conclusions 
contained  in  the  final  report  of  Count  Rernadotte 
offer  a  generally  fair  basis  for  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  question.  My  Government  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  conclusions  are  sound  and  strongly 
urges  the  parties  and  the  General  Assembly  to  ac- 
cept them  in  their  entirety  as  the  best  possible  basis 
for  bringing  peace  to  a  distracted  land. 

No  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  all  respects  to  every  interested 
party.  The  United  Nations  has  endeavored  to 
achieve  a  solution  by  peaceful  adjustment  and  en- 
trusted the  task  to  its  mediator,  Count  Rernadotte. 
He  energetically,  courageously,  and  with  a  spirit 
of  complete  fairness,  we  feel,  canvassed  all  the 
possibilities  and  proposed  as  his  last  contribution 
toward  a  world  of  peace  a  sound  basis  for  settle- 
ment.   He  gave  his  life  to  this  effort. 

The  complexities  of  the  problem  and  the  violent 
emotions  which  have  been  engendered  are  such  that 
the  details  of  any  plan  could  be  debated  endlessly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  debate  on  this  question  has 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  almost  every  kind  of 
public  forum.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  parties 
concerned  will  realize  that  their  best  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  world  community  will  be  served 
by  accepting  in  a  spirit  of  fair  compromise  the 
judgment  of  Count  Rernadotte. 


efforts  to  achieve  agreement  between  Arabs  and 
Jews,  been  able  to  devise  any  such  formula.  I  air 
convinced,  however,  that  it  is  possible  at  this  stage 
to  formulate  a  proposal  which,  if  firmly  approved 
and  strongly  backed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
would  not  be  forcibly  resisted  by  either  side,  con- 
fident as  I  am,  of  course,  that  the  Security  Council 
stands  firm  in  its  resolution  of  15  July  that  mili- 
tary action  shall  not  be  employed  by  either  party 
in  the  Palestine  dispute.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that 
the  vast  difference  between  now  and  last  November 
is  that  a  war  has  been  started  and  stopped  and 
that  in  the  intervening  months  decisive  events 
have  occurred. 

Seven  basic  premises 

3.  The  following  seven  basic  premises  form  the 
basis  for  my  conclusions : 

Return  to  peace 

(a)  Peace  must  return  to  Palestine  and  every 
feasible  measure  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
hostilities  will  not  be  resumed  and  that  harmonious 
relations  between  Arab  and  Jew  will  ultimately 
be  restored. 
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'he  Jexoish  State 

(b)  A  Jewish  State  called  Israel  exists  in  Pal- 
atine and  there  are  no  sound  reasons  for  assuming 
mt  it  will  not  continue  to  do  so. 

mmdary  determination 

(c)  The  boundaries  of  this  new  State  must 
nally  be  fixed  either  by  formal  agreement  between 
le  parties  concerned  or  failing  that,  by  the  United 
ations. 

ontinuous  frontiers 

(d)  Adherence  to  the  principle  of  geographical 
^inogeneity  and  integration,  which  should  be  the 
ajor  objective  of  the  boundary  arrangements, 
lould  apply  equally  to  Arab  and  Jewish  terri- 
fies, whose  frontiers  should  not  therefore,  be 
gidlv  controlled  by  the  territorial  arrangements 
ivisaged  in  the  resolution  of  29  November. 

ight  of  repatriation 

(e)  The  right  of  innocent  people,  uprooted  from 
ieir  homes  by  the  present  terror  and  ravages  of 
ar,  to  return  to  their  homes,  should  be  affirmed 
id  made  effective,  with  assurance  of  adequate 
mpensation  for  the  property  of  those  who  may 
Loose  not  to  return. 

■rusalem 

(f)  The  City  of  Jerusalem,  because  of  its  re- 
pous  and  international  significance  and  the  com- 
exity  of  interest  involved,  should  be  accorded 
ecial  and  separate  treatment. 

ternational  responsibility 

(g)  International  responsibility  should  be  ex- 
essed  where  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  form 

international  guarantees,  as  a  means  of  allay- 
%  existing  fears,  and  particularly  with  regard 
boundaries  and  human  rights. 

■ECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  following  conclusions,  broadly  outlined, 
>uld,  in  my  view,  considering  all  the  circum- 
inces,  provide  a  reasonable,  equitable  and  work- 
le  basis  for  settlement: 

(a)  Since  the  Security  Council,  under  pain  of 
iapter  VIII  sanctions,  has  forbidden  further 
plovment  of  military  action  in  Palestine  as  a 
ans  of  settling  the  dispute,  hostilities  should  be 
anounced  formally  ended  either  by  mutual 
reement  of  the  parties  or,  failing  that,  by  the 
uted  Nations.  The  existing  indefinite  truce 
)uld  be  superseded  by  a  formal  peace,  or  at  the 
nimum,  an  armistice  which  would  involve  either 
nplete  withdrawal  and  demobilization  of  armed 
•ces  or  their  wide  separation  by  creation  of  broad 
nihtarized  zones  under  United  Nations  super- 
ion. 

(b)  The  frontiers  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
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territories,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  between 
Arabs  and  Jews,  should  be  established  by  the 
United  Nations  and  delimited  by  a  technical 
boundaries  commission  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  United  Nations,  with  the  following 
revisions  in  the  boundaries  broadly  defined  in  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  29  Novem- 
ber in  order  to  make  them  more  equitable,  work- 
able and  consistent  with  existing  realities  in  Pales- 
tine. 

(i)  The  area  known  as  the  Negev,  south  of  a 
line  running  from  the  sea  near  Majdal 
east  southeast  to  Faluja   (both  of  which 
places  would  be  in  Arab  territory),  should 
be  defined  as  Arab  territory ; 
(ii)  The  frontier  should  run  from  Faluja  north 
northeast  to  Ramleh  and  Lydda  (both  of 
which  places  would  be  in  Arab  territory), 
the  frontier  at  Lydda  then  following  the 
line  established  in  the  General  Assemblv 
resolution  of  29  November; 
(m)  Galilee  should  be  defined  as  Jewish  ter- 
ritory. 

(c)  The  disposition  of  the  territory  of  Palestine 
not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish 
fetate  should  be  left  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Arab  States  in  full  consultation  with  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, however,  that  in  view  of  the  historical  con- 
nection and  common  interests  of  Transjordan  and 
Palestine,  there  would  be  compelling  reasons  for 
merging  the  Arab  territory  of  Palestine  with  the 
territory  of  Transjordan,  subject  to  such  frontier 
rectifications  regarding  other  Arab  States  as  may 
be  lound  practicable  and  desirable. 

(d)  The  United  Nations,  by  declaration  or  other 
appropriate  means,  should  undertake  to  provide 
special  assurance  that  the  boundaries  between  the 
Arab  and  Jewish  territories  shall  be  respected  and 
maintained,  subject  only  to  such  modifications  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

(e)  The  port  of  Haifa,  including  the  oil  refin- 
eries and  terminals,  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
inclusion  m  the  sovereign  territory  of  the  Jewish 
State  or  the  administration  of  the  city  of  Haifa 
should  be  declared  a  free  port,  with  assurances  of 
free  access  for  interested  Arab  countries  and  an 
undertaking  on  their  part  to  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  oil  deliveries  by  pipeline  to  the  Haifa 
refineries,  whose  distribution  would  continue  on 
the  basis  of  the  historical  pattern. 

(f)  The  airport  of  Lydda  should  be  declared  a 
tree  airport  with  assurance  of  access  to  it  and 
employment  of  its  facilities  for  Jerusalem  and  in- 
terested Arab  countries. 

(g)  The  City  of  Jerusalem,  which  should  be 
understood  as  covering  the  area  defined  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly  of  29  November, 
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should  be  treated  separately  and  should  be  placed 
under  effective  United  Nations  control  with  maxi- 
mum feasible  local  autonomy  for  its  Arab  and 
Jewish  communities,  with  full  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Places  and  sites  and  free 
access  to  them,  and  for  religious  freedom. 

(h)  The  right  of  unimpeded  access  to  Jerusa- 
lem, by  road,  rail  or  air,  should  be  fully  respected 
by  all  parties. 

(i)  The  right  of  the  Arab  refugees  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  Jewish-controlled  territory  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  should  be  affirmed  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  their  repatriation,  resettle- 
ment and  economic  and  social  rehabilitation,  and 
payment  of  adequate  compensation  for  the  prop- 
erty of  those  choosing  not  to  return,  should  be 
supervised  and  assisted  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
ciliation commission  described  in  paragraph  (k) 
below. 

( j )  The  political,  economic,  social  and  religious 
rights  of  all  Arabs  in  the  Jewish  territory  of 
Palestine  and  of  all  Jews  in  the  Arab  territory  of 
Palestine  should  be  fully  guaranteed  and  respected 
by  the  authorities.  The  conciliation  commission 
provided  for  in  the  following  paragraph  should 
supervise  the  observance  of  this  guarantee.  It 
should  also  lend  its  good  offices,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  parties,  to  any  efforts  toward  exchanges  of 
populations  with  a  view  to  eliminating  trouble- 
some minority  problems,  and  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  property  owned. 

(k)  In  view  of  the  special  nature  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem  and  the  dangerous  complexities  of 
Arab-Jewish  relationships,  the  United  Nations 
should  establish  a  Palestine  conciliation  commis- 
sion. This  commission,  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  limited  period,  should  be  responsible 
to  the  United  Nations  and  act  under  its  authority. 
The  commission,  assisted  by  such  United  Nations 
personnel  as  may  prove  necessary,  should  under- 
take 

(i)  To  employ  its  good  offices  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  parties  or  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate,  with  a  view 
to  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  situation  in  Pales- 
tine; 

(ii)  Such  measures  as  it  might  consider  ap- 
propriate in  fostering  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  between  Arabs  and 
Jews; 

(iii)  To  supervise  the  observance  of  such 
boundary,  road,  railroad,  free  port,  free 
airport,  minority  rights  and  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
United  Nations; 


(iv)   To  report  promptly  to  the  United  Natio 
any   development  in   Palestine   likely 
alter  the  arrangements  approved  by  t 
United   Nations  in  the  Palestine  sett 
ment  or  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  an 

SUPERVISION   OF  THE  TWO  TRUCES 

V.     Some  Conclusions  Regarding  the 
Truce  Operation 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  truce  is  a  continui 
responsibility  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  < 
sirable  at  this  stage  to  formulate  any  definit: 
views  concerning  the  operation.  The  experiei 
thus  far  gained  in  the  supervision  of  two  tru 
extending  over  a  total  period  of  more  than  th 
months  has  been  very  valuable,  however,  and 
the  basis  of  this  experience  certain  analyses  a 
conclusions  may  even  now  be  usefully  set  forth. 

2.  In  assessing  in  general  terms  the  entire  per: 
of  truce,  my  dual  role  of  Mediator  and  of  sup 
visor  of  truce  observation  is  an  important  fact 
Conditions  of  truce,  even  though  subject  to  f 
quent  minor  and  occasional  major  infractions 
both  parties,  provide  a  peaceful  basis  indispen 
ble  to  the  task  of  mediation.  At  the  same  til 
organizing  and  supervising  truce  observance  mi 
imperative  demands  on  time  and  staff.  I  am 
evitably  drawn  into  the  settlement  of  dispu 
arising  solely  out  of  the  truce,  and  it  may  be  read 
appreciated  that  my  position  and  decisions 
truce  supervisor  cannot,  in  the  minds  of  the  < 
putants,  be  easily  dissociated  from  my  role  in 
more  fundamental  task  of  mediation. 

3.  The  situation  in  Jerusalem  has  been  consid 
ably  more  tense  and  difficult  during  the  secc 
truce  than  during  the  first.  This  fact  is  due 
a  complex  of  reasons  among  which  are  the  chai 
in  military  dispositions  between  truces,  and 
increased  concentration  of  manpower  which 
pears  to  have  taken  place  there  in  the  interval 
tween  the  truces.  The  special  importance  wh 
each  side  attaches  to  the  status  of  Jerusalem  i: 
general  settlement  of  the  Palestine  problem  is. 
the  circumstances,  a  constant  influence  tending 
heighten  the  tension  there. 

4.  However,  the  situation  in  Jerusalem 
shown  recent  improvement.  The  decision  of 
Security  Council  on  19  August  fixing  the  respoi 
bility  of  the  parties  under  the  cease-fire  ordei 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  United  1 
tions  Observers  stationed  there,  and  intens 
efforts  to  achieve  localized  demilitarization  agi 
ments,  have  produced  beneficial  results.  Ne^s 
theless,  the  conditions  in  Jerusalem  are  such  t 
not  even  the  increased  number  of  Observers  r 
there  could  for  long  maintain  the  truce  in  the  C 
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it  should  appear  likely  that  a  settlement  would 

indefinitely  deferred. 

5.  United  Nations  supervision  of  the  regular 
ml  convoys  of  Jerusalem  has  been  an  important 
nture  of  both  truces.  The  movement  of  these 
nvoys  involved  difficult  negotiation  and  constant 
pervision  and  escort.  Apart  from  some  sniping 
tivity  during  the  early  days  of  each  truce,  the 
nvoy  system  has  worked  remarkably  well.  On 
B  other  hand,  persistent  efforts  to  ensure  the  flow 
water  to  Jerusalem  through  the  main  pipe-lines 
ve  met  with  failure  during  both  truces,  the  de- 
'uction  of  the  Latrun  pumping  station  having 

far  nullified  all  efforts  to  solve  the  problem 
ring  the  second  truce. 

I>.  The  period  of  the  first  truce  coincided  with 
?  ripening  of  cereal  crops  in  Palestine.  Since 
I  front  lines  ran  almost  entirely  through  land 
longing  to  Arab  cultivators,  a  great  number  of 
Ids  bearing  crops  was  in  no-man's  land  or  behind 
wish  positions.  Attempts  by  Arabs  to  harvest 
>ps  in  no-man's  land  and  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
Betimes  behind  Jewish  positions  often  led  the 
Ire  to  react  by  firing  on  the  harvesters.  This 
s  a  major  complication  during  the  first  truce, 
th  before  and  after  my  ruling  of  16  June,  and 
plains  many  of  the  breaches  of  truce  and  the 
acuities  of  truce  observation  over  a  wide  area. 
(ring  the  second  truce,  incidents  of  this  nature 
ve  been  relatively  few.  since  the  harvest  season 
•  cereal  crops  is  over.  The  efforts  of  Observers 
Becuring  local  agreements  regarding  harvesting 
crops  undoubtedly  saved  many  crops  that  would 
lerwise  have  been  lost. 

r.  The  fact  that  in  the  Negev  there  is  no  con- 
uous  front  line  has  been,  during  both  truces,  a 
?cial  cause  of  difficulty  as  a  result  of  the  need  for 
•h  side  to  by-pass  the  other's  positions  in  order 

Bapply  some  of  its  own  positions.  Convoys 
der  United  Nations  supervision  largely  solved 
I  problem,  though  not  without  friction,  during 
1  first  truce.  During  the  second  truce  a  similar 
item  was  proposed,  but  agreement  on  conditions 
tld  not  be  reached  with  the  parties.  Conse- 
?ntly,  on  14  September  I  laid  down  the  terms 
rerning  future  convoys  in  the  Negev. 
I  In  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  truce 
>ervision.  attention  must  be  paid  to  two  distinct, 
>ugh  related,  aspects  of  the  problem.  On  the 
?  hand,  there  is  the  problem  of  observing  the 
ual  fighting  fronts,  of  dealing  with  incidents 
lich  may  arise  there  and  preventing,  if  possible, 
y  further  outbreak  of  hostilities.  On  the  other 
nd.  there  is  the  observation  which  is  necessary 
;r  a  vast  area  to  check  whether  or  not  materials 
1  men  are  being  moved  in  a  manner  to  confer 
military  advantage  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
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truce.  As  regards  the  second  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem, an  important  consideration  is  that  the  area 
under  observation  covers  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Middle  East  and  that  the  necessity  to  concentrate 
a  majority  of  the  limited  number  of  Observers  at 
my  disposal  near  the  fighting  fronts  restricts  the 
number  available  for  duties  elsewhere.  The  avail- 
ability of  an  increased  number  of  Observers  has 
enabled  me  to  ensure  a  more  extensive  supervision, 
especially  in  territories  outside  Palestine. 

9.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  more  quickly 
action  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  a  local  violation, 
the  more  easily  incidents  are  controlled  or  pre- 
vented. It  must  be  admitted  that,  on  occasion, 
slowness  to  act,  often  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond control,  has  hampered  the  operation  of  the 
truce  supervision.  Although  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  has  given  me  the  fullest 
co-operation  and  every  assistance  available  to  him, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  United  Nations  was  not  in 
position  as  regards  Observer  personnel,  armed 
guards,  communications  and  transportation  equip- 
ment or  budgetary  provision  to  set  up  rapidly  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  truce  observation  required. 

10.  The  second  truce  differed  from  the  first 
principally  in  the  fact  that  it  was  ordered  by  the 
Security  Council  under  threat  of  further  action 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter,  and  that  no 
time  limit  was  set.  This  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  situation  as  compared  with  the  first 
truce,  in  that  the  second  truce  involved  compliance 
with  a  Security  Council  order.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency on  each  side  to  regard  alleged  breaches  by 
the  other  side  of  a  truce  which  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Security  Council  as  calling  for  prompt 
action  by  that  Council.  Both  sides  now  evidence  a 
sense  of  grievance  and  complain  that  the  compul- 
sory prolongation  of  the  truce  is  contrary  to  their 
interests.  This  feeling  is  inevitably  reflected  in 
their  attitudes  toward  the  Observers  and  truce 
obligations  in  general.  The  truce  undoubtedly 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  both  sides,  but  even 
so,  the  burden  of  war  would  be  heavier. 

11.  The  truce  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. There  is  a  period  during  which  the  poten- 
tiality for  constructive  action,  which  flows  from 
the  fact  that  a  truce  has  been  achieved  by  interna- 
tional intervention,  is  at  a  maximum.  If,  how- 
ever, there  appears  no  prospect  of  relieving  the 
existing  tension  by  some  arrangement  which  holds 
concrete  promise  of  peace,  the  machinery  of  truce 
supervision  will  in  time  lose  its  effectiveness  and 
become  an  object  of  cynicism.  If  this  period  of 
maximum  tendency  to  forego  military  action  as  a 
means  of  achieving  a  desired  settlement  is  not 
seized,  the  advantage  gained  by  international  in- 
tervention may  well  be  lost. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  REFUGEES 

VI.     Conclusions 

1.  Conclusions  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
experience  to  date  are  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  As  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  Palestine  there 
are  approximately  360,000  Arab  refugees  and  7,000 
Jewish  refugees  requiring  aid  in  that  country  and 
adjacent  States. 

(b)  Large  numbers  of  these  are  infants,  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers.  Their 
condition  is  one  of  destitution  and  they  are  "vul- 
nerable groups"  in  the  medical  and  social  sense. 

(c)  The  destruction  of  their  property  and  the 
loss  of  their  assets  will  render  most  of  them  a 
charge  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  have 
sought  refuge  for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year 
(through  this  winter  and  until  the  end  of  the  1949 
harvest). 

(d)  The  Arab  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  not 
citizens  or  subjects  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Syria 
and  Transjordan,  the  States  which  are  at  present 
providing  them  with  a  refuge  and  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  As  residents  of  Palestine,  a  former 
mandated  territory  for  which  the  international 
community  has  a  continuing  responsibility  until 
a  final  settlement  is  achieved,  these  Arab  refugees 
understandably  look  to  the  United  Nations  for 
effective  assistance. 

(e)  The  temporary  alleviation  of  their  condi- 
tion, which  is  all  that  my  disaster  relief  pro- 
gramme can  promise  them  now,  is  quite  inadequate 
to  meet  any  continuing  need,  unless  the  resources 
in  supplies  and  personnel  available  are  greatly 
increased.  Such  increased  resources  might  indi- 
rectly be  of  permanent  value  in  establishing  social 
services  in  the  countries  concerned,  or  improving 
greatly  existing  services.  This  applies  partic- 
ularly to  general  social  administrative  organiza- 
tions, maternal  and  child  care  services,  the  train- 
ing of  social  workers,  and  the  improvement  of  food 
economics. 

( f )  The  refugees,  on  return  to  their  homes,  are 
entitled  to  adequate  safeguards  for  their  personal 
security,  normal  facilities  for  employment,  and 
adequate  opportunities  to  develop  within  the  com- 
munity without  racial,  religious  or  social  discrim- 
ination. 

(g)  So  long  as  large  numbers  of  the  refugees 
remain  in  distress,  I  believe  that  responsibility  for 
their  relief  should  be  assumed  by  the  United  Na- 


tions in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring  Ara 
States,  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel,  th 
specialized  agencies,  and  also  all  the  voluntar 
bodies  or  organizations  of  a  humanitarian  an 
non-political  character. 

2.  In  concluding  this  part  of  my  report,  I  mm 
emphasize  again  the  desperate  urgency  of  th: 
problem.  The  choice  is  between  saving  the  liv< 
of  many  thousands  of  people  now  or  permittin 
them  to  die.  The  situation  of  the  majority  of  the* 
hapless  refugees  is  already  tragic,  and  to  prever 
them  from  being  overwhelmed  by  further  disast* 
and  to  make  possible  their  ultimate  rehabilitatioi 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  international  con 
munity  will  give  all  necessary  support  to  make  tr 
measures  I  have  outlined  fully  effective.  I  belie\ 
that  for  the  international  community  to  accept  ii 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  refugees  of  Pale: 
tine  is  one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the  sui 
cess  of  its  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  land. 


Position  on  Withdrawing  Occupying 
Forces  From  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  September  2i 

It  has  been  the  consistent  view  of  this  Goven 
ment  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Korean  peop! 
would  be  served  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  occupyin 
forces  from  Korea  at  the  earliest  practicable  dat 
This  same  view  was  embodied  in  the  United  Nj 
tions  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Novembe 
14,  1947,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  sue 
withdrawal  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  estal 
lishment  of  the  Korean  Government  which  it  wa 
the  intention  of  that  resolution  to  bring  into  beinj 
Had  the  Soviet  Union  cooperated  in  carrying  oi 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  November  « 
1947,  the  question  of  troop  withdrawal  froi 
Korea  would  doubtless  have  been  already  resolve< 

The  United  States  Government  regards  the  que; 
tion  of  the  withdrawal  of  occupying  forces  as  bi 
one  facet  of  the  entire  question  of  the  unity  an 
independence  of  Korea.  The  General  Assembly  c 
the  United  Nations  has  taken  cognizance  of  th; 
larger  question,  as  evidenced  by  the  resolutio 
referred  to  above,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  f ui 
ther  consideration  to  the  matter  at  its  f  orthcomin 
meeting. 
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rhe  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

THIRD  REGULAR  SESSION 

Tht>  Third  Regular  Session  of  the  General 
laBembly  opened  in  Paris  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot 
n  September  21.  At  its  first  plenary  session  the 
Lssembly  elected  Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt  (Aus- 
rmlia)  as  its  President  and  Paul-Henri  Spaak 
Belgium)  as  Chairman  of  the  Political  and 
lecurity  Committee  (Committee  I). 


ecretary  Marshall's  Address 

In  his  address  before  the  General  Assembly  on 
eptember  23,  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
lill,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  stated  that 
■  United  States  does  not  want  to  increase  exist- 
jg  tension  in  the  United  Nations  but  "we  will  not 
mapromise  essential  principles"  and  "we  will 
nder  no  circumstances  barter  away  the  rights  and 
-eedoms  of  other  peoples.  We  earnestly  hope 
lat  all  Members  will  find  ways  of  contributing 
»  the  lessening  of  tensions  and  the  promotion  of 
Bee  with  justice."  The  Secretary  warned  that 
lose  nations  who  are  creating  a  deep  rift  between 
ir  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  community 
ust  not  be  permitted  to  widen  that  rift  any 
in  her. 

genda 

General  debate  got  under  way  at  the  second 
eeting  of  the  Assembly  on  September  23,  when 
r  agenda  items  were  allocated  among  the  appro- 
bate committees.  Xew  items  approved  for  the 
renda  included  the  question  of  extending  the 
X.  Appeal  for  Children  through  next  year; 
itnre  of  former  Italian  colonies;  Mediator's  re- 
)rt  on  Palestine;  creation  of  U.N.  Guard  force; 
id  reparation  for  those  injured  in  U.N.  service. 
Andrei  Vyshinsky  (U.S.S.R.)  on  September  25 
troduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  major 
)\\ers  to  reduce  all  their  armaments  by  one  third 
ithin  a  year.  The  resolution  would  have  the 
ssembly  recommend  that  an  international  con- 
ol  body  be  established  by  the  Security  Council, 
bere  the  veto  prevails,  "for  the  supervision  and 
ntrol  over  implementation  of  measures  for  re- 
let ion  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  for 
'ohibition  of  atomic  weapons." 
A  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  pointed  out 
at  the  United  States  welcomes  the  emphasis  that 
e  Soviet  Union  places  upon  the  importance  of 
e  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  The 
irelopment  of  a  necessary  basis  for  a  system  for 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy-  is  the  crucial  aspect  of 
•problem  of  armaments  regulation.  The  Soviet 
nion  in  former  discussions  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
■amission  had  rejected  such  a  plan.  The  U.S. 
okesman  continued  that  the  position  of  the 
■ited  States  on  this  question  has  been  repeatedly 
ited  and  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  a  vote 
the  United  States  Senate. 

On  September  28  the  General  Assembly  agreed 
:tober  3,   1948 


OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

to  add  to  its  agenda  the  Soviet  proposal,  and  the 
item  was  referred  to  Committee  I. 

The  United  States  on  September  29  charged  the 
Soviet  Union  with  action  in  the  Berlin  situation 
constituting  a  threat  to  the  peace  under  the  mean- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  it  requested  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible.  Ambassador  Austin  signed  the  U.S. 
request  and  sent  it  to  the  Secretary-General  at  the 
same  time  that  identical  notifications  from  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  delivered.  In  this  re- 
quest the  three  Governments  draw  attention  to  "the 
serious  situation  which  has  arisen  as  the  result  of 
the  unilateral  imposition  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  restric- 
tions on  transport  and  communications  between 
the  Western  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and 
erlm." 

On  September  30,  Ambassador  Austin  told 
Committee  I  that  only  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  could  assure  long-time  security. 
Mr.  Austin  renewed  the  U.S.  offer  to  share  its 
atomic  knowledge  with  the  world  under  an  inter- 
national control  system  which  would  provide  safe- 
guards against  "destructive  rivalry  in  atomic 
weapons."  The  vast  U.S.  atomic-development 
plant,  Mr.  Austin  said,  would  be  placed  under  an 
international  agency  after  that  agency  is  deemed 
to  be  in  effective  operation.  This  procedure,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
is  vital  to  assure  against  what  would  amount  to 
unilateral  disarmament  by  the  United  States  under 
a  proposal  such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whereby  discussion  of  control  plans  must  await 
prohibition  and  destruction  of  existing  atomic 
weapons.  Mr.  Austin  recalled  that  the  Soviet 
proposal  was  studied  at  length  by  the  Commission 
whose  majority  "reached  conclusions  which  are 
briefly  described  by  these  words  from  the  Commis- 
sion reports :  'completely  unrealistic',  'feeble',  and 
'fundamentally  inadequate'." 

The  Soviet  proposal,  Mr.  Austin  explained, 
"would  allow  any  nation  to  carry  on  scientific 
research  regardless  of  dangerous  materials  or 
facilities  involved.  The  U.N.  Commission  in  its 
third  report  declares  that  in  the  Soviet  proposal 
'there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  clandestine 
activities  that  may  take  place  in  laboratories 
ostensibly  devoted  to  peaceful  work.' 

"Should  a  violation  of  security  be  discovered  the 
international  agency  must  be  empowered  to  pre- 
vent its  fruition  and  correct  the  damage  done  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  The  Commission  provided  for 
this  by  holding  that  judicial  or  other  processes  for 
the  determination  of  violations  and  punishments 
must  be  certain  and  swift.  And  there  must,  the 
Commission  said,  be  no  legal  right  by  veto  or  other- 
wise whereby  a  wilful  violator  could  thwart  punish- 
ment and  evade  the  consequences  of  violation." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


Adjourned  during  September 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Italian  Colonial  Problems  . 


18th  International  Geological  Congress 

Ito  (International  Trade  Organization):  Meeting  of  Interim  Com- 
mission. 

United  Nations:  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Subcommission  on 
Statistical  Sampling. 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union):  Meeting  of  Admini- 
strative Council. 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) :  Expert  Conference  for  High  Altitude  Stations. 

Sixth  International  Congress  and  Exposition  of  Photogrammetry  .    . 

XXXVII  General  Assembly  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  .    .    .    . 

Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair 

Inter-American  Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Renewable  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization):  Seventh  Part  of  First 
Session  of  Preparatory  Commission. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Discussions  on  the  Disposition  of  Italian 
Pre-war  Colonies. 

Fifth  International  Conference  of  Directors  of  Mine  Safety  Research 
Stations. 

Ilo  (International    Labor   Organization):  Joint  Maritime  Commis- 


In  Session  as  of  October  1, 1948 


Far  Eastern  Commission     . 
United  Nations: 

Security  Council    .... 

Military  Staff  Committee 


Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 


Temporary  Commission  on  Korea     .    . 
Security  Council's  Kashmir  Commission 
General  Assembly :  Third  Session  .    .    . 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven)  . 

Ittt  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Provisional  Frequency  Board 

Planning  Committee  for  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  . 

International    Bank    for    Reconstruction   and    Development:    Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

International  Monetary  Fund:  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization):  Technical  Tripartite  Con- 
ference on  Safety  in  Factories. 

Who  (World  Health'Organization):  Expert  Committee  on  Tubercu- 
losis. 

Conference  for  the  Establishment  of  the  International  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature. 

Scheduled  October  1-31,  1948 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

Meeting  of  Executive  Committee 

Second  Meeting  of  Directing  Council 

Second  Meeting  of  Wool  Study  Group 


London 


London 
Geneva 


Geneva  

Geneva  

Interlaken,  Switzerland 


The    Hague 
Rome  .    .    . 
Utrecht  .    . 
Denver    .    . 


Geneva    . 
Paris    .    . 
Pittsburgh 
Geneva    . 


Washington    . 

Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 

Salonika  and  Geneva  . 


Seoul   

Geneva  and  Kashmir 
Paris 


Lisbon 


Geneva  .  . 
Mexico  City 
Washington 


Washington    . 
Geneva .    .    . 
Paris .    .    .    .    . 
Fontainebleau 


Mexico  City 
Mexico  City 
London      .    . 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Oct.  3,  1947-Sept. 
1,  1948 

1948 

Aug.  25-Sept.  1 
Aug.  25-Sept.  15 

Aug.  30- 

Sept.  1- 

Sept.  1-4 

Sept.  1-10 
Sept.  6-14 
Sept.  7-16 
Sept.  7-20 

Sept.  10- 

Sept.  13-15 

Sept.  20-24 

Sept.  20-25 

1946 

Feb.  26- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  25- 

1947 

Oct.  20- 

Nov.  21- 

1948 

Jan.  12- 
June  15— 
Sept.  21- 

1946 

Sept,  3- 

1948 

Jan.  15- 
Sept.  13- 
Sept.  27- 

Sept.  27- 

Sept.  27- 

Sept.  30- 

Sept.[,30- 


Oct.  2-3 
Oct.  4-16 
Oct.  4-6 


Department  of  State  Bulleth 


iendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


ivcrsal  Postal  Union:   Meeting  of  the  Provisional  Executive  and 
Liaison  Committee. 

livian  International  Fair 

Copenhagen      

Buenos  Aires 

Geneva . 

Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

4-11 

10-20 

11- 

12-21 
20- 

urth  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

n    World  Health  Organization): 

second  Session  of  Executive  Board 

15- 

15-19 
25- 

th  Inter-American  Congress  of  Surgery 

(International  Telecommunication   Union):  International  Con- 
ference on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting. 

ond  Meeting  of  South  Pacific  Commission 

La  Paz 

Mexico  City 

The  Hague 

Cairo 

17-21 
22- 

25- 

ernational  Tin  Study  Croup:  Third  Meeting 

i  (International   Labor  Organization):  Industrial  Committee  on 

25- 
26- 

Textiles:  Second  Session. 

S.  Delegations  to  International  Meetings 


ttection  of  Nature 

Fhe  Department  of  State  announced  September 
that  Ira  Xoel  Gabrielson,  President,  Wildlife 
magement  Institute,  Washington,  has  been  des- 
isted Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
n  to  the  Conference  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
temational  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature, 
leduled  to  be  held  at  Fontainebleau,  France, 
ptember  30-October  7,  1948.  Harold  Jefferson 
olidge.  Executive  Secretary,  Pacific  Science 
ard.  National  Research  Council,  has  been  ap- 
mted  to  serve  as  delegate. 

rhis  Conference  has  been  called  by  the  French 
vernment  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Na- 
ns Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
ion  to  adopt  a  final  constitution  for  the  Inter- 
ional  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  which 
5  created  provisionally  by  an  international  eon- 
nice  convened  by  the  Swiss  League  for  the  Pro- 
tion  of  Nature  at  Brunnen,  Switzerland,  in 
■7. 

ol 

Die  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
lber  24  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
■ond  Meeting  of  the  International  Wool  Study 
sup.  scheduled  to  be  held  at  London,  England, 
iober  4-6,  1948.    The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

lirman 

laid  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International  Resources  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 


ie  Lutz,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 

Commerce 
yd  E.  Davis,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
I  <).  Nyhus,  Agricultural  Attach^,  American  Embassy, 

London 


ober  3,    1948 


The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  views  regarding  the  present  general 
wool  situation,  to  consider  any  specific  problems 
that  may  have  arisen  since  the  last  meeting  held  at 
London  in  March  and  April,  1947,  and  to  discuss 
improvements  in  the  organization  and  activities 
of  the  Study  Group. 

The  establishment  of  the  Wool  Study  Group 
was  proposed  at  the  International  Wool  Talks  at 
London  in  1946  when  representatives  from  13 
countries  substantially  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  trade  of  wool  reviewed  the 
world  situation  of  apparel  wool.  The  desirability 
of  keeping  the  world  position  of  wool  under  inter- 
governmental review  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  at  that  meeting. 

Cartography 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 22  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography, 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
October  15-November  14,  1948.  The  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Robert  H.  Randall,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President ;  U.S.  Member  and  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Cartography,  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History 

Delegates 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  G.  Foote,  Commanding  Officer,  Aeronautical 
Chart  Service,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Capt.  Clement  L.  Garner  ( Retired ) ,  Former  Chief,  Division 
of  Geodesy,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Charles  B.  Hitchcock,  Assistant  Director,  American 
Geographical  Society 

Capt.  Allen  Hobbs,  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  Department 
of  the  Navy 
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Col.  John  G.  Ladd,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

Col.  Freemont  S.  Tandy,  Chief,  Inter-American  Geodetic 
Survey,  Caribbean  Defense  Command,  C.Z. 

Marshall  S.  Wright,  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Office 
of  Plans  and  Operations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Capt.  K.  T.  Adams,  Chief,  Division  of  Photogrammetry, 

U.S.    Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey,    Department    of 

Commerce 
Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cullen,  Commanding  General,  311th 

Air  Division  Reconnaissance,  Topeka  Air  Force  Base, 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Harry   T.   Kelsh,   Head,   Methods   and    Standards   Unit, 

Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Guillermo  Medina,  Chief  Engineer,  Hydrographic  Office, 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Col.  William  H.  Mills,  Commanding  Officer,  Army  Map 

Service,  Department  of  the  Army 
Comdr.  Elliott  B.  Roberts,  Chief,  Division  of  Geomagnetism 

and   Seismology,    U.S.   Coast   and   Geodetic    Survey, 

Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

Andre  C.  Simonpietri,  Special  Adviser,  Department  of 
State 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Consultation  on 
Cartography  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  Cartography,  one  of  several  technical  commis- 
sions of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History.  The  Cartography  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  the  Institute's  Assembly  held  at  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1941  to  further  the  surveying  and  mapping 
activities  of  the  member  governments  of  the  Insti- 
tute, provides  the  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  techniques  among  the  officials  of 


the  American  governments  working  in  these  fields 
At  the  Fourth  Consultation  on  Cartography  nev 
developments  and  techniques  in  the  field  will  b 
considered  and  the  establishment  of  uniforn 
standards  of  accuracy  will  be  furthered.  Thi 
meeting  will  be  divided  into  the  followinj 
committees:  geodesy,  including  gravity  and  geo 
magnetism;  topographic  maps  and  aerial  photo 
grammetry;  aeronautical  charts;  hydrographj 
including  tides  and  special  maps;  and  urbai 
surveys. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  sessions  there  wil 
be  an  exhibit  of  instruments  and  equipment  used  ii 
the  production  of  all  types  of  cartographic  docu 
ments.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that  an  exhibi 
of  this  nature  has  been  held  in  connection  with  th 
Consultation.  United  States  manufacturers  o 
cartographic  instruments  have  been  invited  by  th 
Argentine  Government  to  participate  in  the  dis 
play.  There  will  also  be  the  regular  exhibit  o 
map  products  by  member  governments  which  i 
always  a  part  of  the  Consultation. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Consultation  o: 
Cartography  was  held  concurrently  with  th 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  America: 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  at  Caracas 
Venezuela,  August-September  1946.  Invitation 
to  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Consultatio: 
have  been  extended  by  the  Argentine  Governmen 
to  all  the  American  republics  and  Canada,  to  th 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Cartography,  an 
to  interested  international  organizations. 


Executive  Committee  Achievements  of  ITO  Interim  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 20  that  a  number  of  organizational  and 
procedural  agreements  were  reached  at  the  recent 
second  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  held  at  Geneva. 

The  agenda  of  the  second  session  consisted  of  a 
number  of  procedural  and  organizational  matters. 
Several  recommendations  were  considered  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
such  items  as  the  relationship  of  the  Ito,  when 
established,  to  other  international  organizations 
and  bodies,  such  as  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  the  expenses 
incurred  during  preparatory  meetings  which 
drafted  the  Havana  Ito  charter;  and  the  prep- 
aration of  an  authentic  Spanish  text  of  the  Havana 
charter  for  submission  to  those  Spanish-speaking 
governments  which  are  members  of  the  Interim 
Commission. 

The  Commission  was  decided  upon  last  winter 
when  the  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
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ganization,  known  as  the  Havana  charter,  wa 
drawn  up  at  Havana  by  a  conference  at  whic 
some  57  countries  participated  and  which  laste 
four  and  a  half  months.  It  was  realized  at  Havan 
that  it  might  take  a  considerable  length  of  tim 
for  the  charter  to  be  ratified  by  the  required  num 
ber  of  governments.  Therefore  the  Havana  cor 
ference,  by  resolution,  established  an  Interii 
Commission  to  deal  with  certain  administrativ 
and  procedural  matters  which  should  be  provide 
for  before  the  Trade  Organization  itself  would  b 
established.  The  53  member  countries  of  the  Ir 
terim  Commission  selected  18  of  the  members  a 
an  Executive  Committee  to  perform  these  task 
The  use  of  the  Interim  Commission  technique  ha 
also  been  adopted  by  the  other  specialized  ager 
cies  set  up  by  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  healt 
and  refugee  organizations. 

The  18  countries  selected  are  Australia,  th 
Benelux  countries  (acting  as  a  unit),  Brazi 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Egyp 
El  Salvador,  France,  Greece,  India,  Italy,  Mexic< 
Norway,  the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdon 
and  the  United  States.    This  Executive  Commil 
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ee  held  its  first,  purely  organizational  meeting  in 
lavana  directly  after  the  Havana  conference  and 
■looted  Dana  Wilgress,  Canadian  Minister  in 
fan,  as  Chairman.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
Vmmittee  began  in  Geneva  on  August  25  and 


ended  on  September  15.  All  the  18  member  coun- 
tries were  represented.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation was  headed  by  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  economic  affairs. 


Mans  To  Increase  Value  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


[Released  to  the  press  September  22] 

The  second  session  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
he  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
rhich  opened  in  Geneva  on  August  16,  completed 
I  work  on  September  14.  It  has  laid  plans  de- 
igned to  increase  further  the  value  of  the  agree- 
lent  to  the  countries  already  parties,  including 
le  United  States,  and  to  enable  more  countries 
)  become  parties. 

Under  the  general  agreement  itself,  negotiated 

I  1947  by  the  United  States  and  22  other  coun- 
•ies.  each  country  agrees  to  certain  general  rules 
)r  the  conduct  of  its  international  trade  and 
rants  to  all  the  others  a  schedule  of  specific  con- 
fssions  in  its  tariff  treatment  of  imports,  includ- 
ig  reductions  in  tariffs,  bindings  of  moderate 
ites  or  of  free  treatment,  reductions  or  elimina- 
ons  of  preferences,  and  the  like.  These  con- 
ssions  cover  about  one  half  of  total  world  trade. 

(cession  of  New  Countries 

The  major  accomplishment  of  the  meeting  just 
ided  is  adoption  of  procedures  for  bringing  ad- 
tional  countries  into  the  agreement  as  rapidly  as 
)ssible  through  tariff  negotiations  with  them, 
n  inquiry  by  the  contracting  parties  it  was  found 
at  several  countries  not  yet  parties  are  definitely 
terested  in  early  accession.  A  timetable  was  ac- 
•rdingly  adopted  for  negotiations  with  them, 
squests  for  concessions  are  to  be  exchanged  be- 
reen  the  present  parties  and  the  new  countries 
id  also  among  the  new  countries  by  January  15, 
49.  Definitive  negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
>en  at  Geneva  on  April  11,  1949.  The  new  coun- 
ies  which  will  negotiate  are  Denmark,  the  Do- 
inican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Greece, 
aiti,  Italy.  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  Uru- 
lay. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  nego- 
ttions  will  be  conducted  under  the  usual  trade- 
Teement  procedure  as  recently  amended  by  the 
"ade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948.  The 
stomary  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate,  accom- 
nied  by  announcement  of  products  to  be  con- 
lered  for  possible  concession  by  this  country, 

II  be  made  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparatory 
>rk  is  completed  by  the  interdepartmental  trade- 
reements  organization. 
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Other  Tariff  Negotiations 

Except  in  certain  special  cases  there  will  be  no 
reopening  of  negotiations  among  the  countries 
which  are  already  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Brazil,  however,  was  granted  temporary  permis- 
sion to  establish  rates  on  three  items  which  are 
higher  than  otherwise  permitted  under  the  general 
agreement,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Brazilian  Congress  has  applied  rates  on  a  number 
of  other  items  which  are  lower  than  the  maximum 
permitted  by  the  agreement.  Within  60  days  the 
interested  countries  are  to  negotiate  a  definitive  ad- 
justment of  the  concessions  involved.  Ceylon  and 
Pakistan  were  also  authorized  to  renegotiate  cer- 
tain concessions  which  each  had  granted  to  other 
countries.  Cuba  was  granted  permission  to 
renegotiate  with  the  United  States  the  rates  of 
duty  on  six  items  which  Cuba  is  finding  it  difficult 
to  apply  as  originally  negotiated,  the  understand- 
ing being  that  the  United  States  is  to  receive  full 
compensation  for  any  modifications  agreed  to. 
These  adjustments  are  to  be  worked  out  bilaterally 
subject  to  final  action  at  the  time  of  the  negotia- 
tions next  spring.  Any  other  negotiations  among 
countries  already  parties  to  the  agreement  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  completion  of  work 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  finish  at  the  1947  con- 
ference, none  of  it  involving  the  United  States. 

Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  for 
Western  Germany 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
conference  was  agreement  by  a  substantial  number 
of  countries  to  extend  to  Western  Germany  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  merchan- 
dise trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  This  undertaking 
is  incorporated  in  a  separate  document,  not  a  part 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  was  opened  for  signature  on  September  14. 
So  far  nine  countries  have  signed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  remaining  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  will  sign  in  the  near  future. 

Modification  of  General  Agreement 

Some  changes  were  also  made  in  the  agreement 
which,  it  was  felt  by  the  contracting  parties,  were 
an  improvement  over  the  original  text.  These 
changes  were  based  largely  on  work  done  at  the 
Havana  trade  conference  subsequent  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  general  agreement. 
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In  addition,  Chile  was  accorded  an  extension  of 
time,  to  February  17,  1949,  in  which  to  become  a 
contracting  party  to  the  agreement,  even  though 
after  negotiating  concessions  at  Geneva  Chile  did 
not  put  the  agreement  provisionally  into  effect  by 
June  30, 1948,  the  time  originally  set. 

Arrangements  were  made  under  which  the 
United  States  will  be  free  to  accord  preferences  to 
imports  from  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Though  technically  this  constitutes  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  preference,  it  will  permit  the 
working  out  of  a  trading  arrangement  which  will 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Trust  Territory  consistent  with  United  States  obli- 
gations under  this  country's  trusteeship  agree- 
ment with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Cuban-American  Trade 

During  the  session  just  ended,  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  contracting  parties  under  article 
XXIII  of  the  general  agreement  a  problem  arising 
out  of  an  import  licensing  system  applied  by  Cuba 
with  respect  to  a  wide  range  of  products,  including 
raw  cotton  and  cotton,  rayon  and  wool  fabrics,  and 
wearing  apparel.  Cuba's  action  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  importation  of  these  products  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  thus  nulli- 
fying in  considerable  part  the  benefits  granted 
by  Cuba  in  the  general  agreement.  The  contract- 
ing parties  recommended  that  Cuba  promptly 
take  steps  to  relieve  the  immediate  difficulties  and 
to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Habana  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Cuban 
import  controls  under  Cuban  Resolution  530.  On 
September  14  the  Cuban  Government  issued  a  reso- 
lution removing  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  all  products  except  piece-goods  remnants  and 
waste  other  than  industrial.  The  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  these  products  will  be  discussed 
by  the  Cuban  Government  and  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Habana. 

Discussions  on  Convention  for 
Foreign  Motor  Travel 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

To  prepare  for  a  new  international  convention 
designed  to  permit  motorists  to  drive  their  cars  in 
foreign  countries,  the  Department  of  State  is  hold- 
ing informal  discussions  with  interested  groups. 

The  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators, composed  of  State  officials  respon- 
sible for  issuing  drivers'  licenses  and  registration 
plates,  endorsed  the  Department's  plans  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Detroit  September  10.  On 
September  21  a  meeting  of  private  agencies,  in- 
cluding motoring  associations,  bus  and  truck  asso- 
ciations, and  other  highway-user  groups,  was  held 
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in  Washington  to  discuss  the  matter.  In  Octobei 
representatives  of  all  Federal  Government  agenciei 
interested  in  highway  and  touring  problems  will 
meet  in  Washington  for  the  same  purpose.  Oui 
of  these  informal  discussions  is  expected  to  develop 
a  list  of  the  main  points  which  the  United  State! 
will  desire  to  have  included  in  the  proposed  world 
wide  convention  in  order  to  make  possible  the  ad 
herence  of  this  Government,  for  the  benefit  ol 
American  motorists. 

Final  action  on  the  convention  will  be  takei 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  whosi 
Economic  and  Social  Council  recently  authorize< 
the  holding  of  an  international  conference  for  thi 
purpose  before  the  end  of  August  1949. 

South  Pacific  Commission  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem 
ber  15  that  the  three  United  States  Commissioner 
in  the  South  Pacific  Commission  had  arrived  a 
Washington  for  a  three-day  period  of  consultatior 

Those  attending  the  series  of  meetings  are : 

Senior  Commissioner:  Felix  M.  Kessing,  Profes 
sor  of  Anthropology  at  Stanford  University 

Commissioner:  Milton  Shalleck,  lawyer  of  Nei 
York  City. 

Alternate  Commissioner:  Karl  C.  Leebrick,  Acl 
ing  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

This  will  be  the  first  meeting  at  Washington  o 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners,  who  were  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  on  April  28, 1948.  It  ha 
been  arranged  in  order  that  the  Commissionei 
may  confer  with  officers  of  this  Government  o 
matters  relating  to  the  South  Pacific  Commissioi 
Among  problems  which  the  Commissioners  wi 
discuss  are  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Second  Ses 
sion  of  the  Commission  to  be  convened  at  Sydney 
Australia,  on  October  25. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  establishe 
May  1948  as  a  regional  advisory  and  consultath 
body  on  social  and  economic  matters  to  the  Goa 
ernments  of  Australia,  France,  the  Netherland 
New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unite 
States.  The  territorial  scope  of  the  Commissio 
comprises  all  those  non-self-governing  territorii 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  administered  b 
these  participating  Governments  and  which  1: 
wholly  or  in  part  south  of  the  Equator  and  eai 
from  and  including  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

The  Commission  will  be  concerned  primari] 
with  subjects  which  are  of  every-day  concern  i 
the  lives  of  the  people,  particularly  agricultui 
(including  animal  husbandry),  communication 
transport,  fisheries,  forestry,  industry,  labor,  ma 
keting,  production,  trade  and  finance,  publ 
works,  education,  health,  housing,  and  socii 
welfare. 
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ilgaria's  Disregard  for  Obligations  Under  Peace  Treaty  and  U.  N.  Charter 


[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

vt  of  an  aide-memoire  delivered  September  &5, 

8,  to  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister  Kolarov  by 

American  MvnisU  r  in  Sofia,  Donald  R.  Heath 

Hie  United  States  Government  lias  noted  that 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  speech  in 

Sobranje  on  September  4,  is  reported  to  have 

ted  that  Bulgaria  has  been  scrupulous  in  ful- 

ng  its  obligations  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 

liave  attributed  to  the  United  States  the  rejec- 

I  of  Bulgaria's  application  for  membership  in 

United  Nations. 

flie  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  quoted  as 
ing  that  "during  the  past  year  Bulgaria  car- 
.1  out  and  continues  to  carry  out  all  she  con- 
cted  under  the  Peace  Treaty''.  On  the  contrary, 
m  the  very  moment  it  signed  the  Treaty  the 
Italian  Government  has  prosecuted  a  syste- 
tic  and  ruthless  campaign  to  obliterate  demo- 
tic opposition,  in  direct  disregard  of  the  funcla- 
ntal  principles  of  freedom  which  it  undertook 
Article  2  to  secure.  Through  abuse  of  the  in- 
anientalities  of  police  power  and  subversion  of 
[icial  process,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has 
tjected  substantial  numbers  of  the  Bulgarian 
iple  whose  only  crime  was  a  belief  in  the  rights 
man.  to  involuntary  servitude,  banishment,  con- 
tration  camps,  imprisonment,  torture  and 
cution.  It  has  obliterated  the  opposition  press 
1  by  means  of  terror  stifled  free  expression.  On 
day  after  it  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  the 
Bona]  Assembly  adopted  legislation  declaring 
j  attempt  to  reestablish  under  any  form  a  po- 
cal  party  which  in  the  last  elections,  despite 
ud  and  intimidation,  was  admitted  by  the  Bul- 
•ian  Government  to  have  polled  over  one-fourth 
the  total  vote,  to  be  a  crime  punishable  by  life 
prisonment  or  death.  The  United  States  Gov- 
iment  and  the  world  was  shocked  when,  one  week 
er  the  Treaty  came  into  effect,  the  Bulgarian 


Government  performed  the  judicial  murder  of 
Nikola  Petkov. 

As  regards  the  reported  claim  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  that  Bulgaria  is  abiding  by 
the  provisions  of  the  military  clauses  of  the  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Government  refers  to  its  re- 
quests to  observe  the  execution  of  the  military  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  such  as  Article  12,  and  to 
obtain  officially  information  concerning  the  size  of 
Bulgaria's  military  establishment,  which  have 
been  rejected. 

The  United  States  Government  would  be  happy 
to  welcome  Bulgaria  into  the  United  Nations. 
However,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  not 
shown  itself  qualified  for  membership  in  that 
organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 
Aside  from  non-fulfillment  of  its  international 
obligations  under  the  Peace  Treaty  as  noted  above, 
a  majority  of  the  Security  Council  Balkan  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  in  which  Bulgaria 
seeks  membership  determined  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  has  supported  on  its  territory  guer- 
rilla activity  directed  against  Greece,  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  further  confirma- 
tion, tantamount  to  an  admission  of  guilt,  is  appar- 
ent in  the  effort  Bulgaria  has  made  to  obstruct  the 
work  of  that  Commission  and  of  the  subsequent 
Special  Balkan  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. In  its  Supplementary  Report  of  September 
10,  1948  to  its  Annual  Report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Special  Balkan  Committee,  in  con- 
firming its  finding  that  such  Bulgarian  support  is 
continuing,  has  declared  that  the  conduct  of  Bul- 
garia "has  been  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations". 
In  the  circumstances,  Bulgaria's  application  has 
failed  of  support  not  only  of  the  United  States  but 
also  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

The  American  Legation, 
Sofia,  September  23, 1943. 


forts  To  Assist  Near  Eastern  Refugees 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  September  22] 

[t  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Count  Berna- 
tte,  United  Nations  mediator  for  Palestine,  re- 
itly  directed  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
I  to  Near  Eastern  refugees.  In  response  to  the 
tical  nature  of  this  emergency,  the  Department's 
Ivisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  is 

fober  3,    1948 


mobilizing  American  voluntary  resources,  and  sub- 
stantial assistance  has  already  been  rendered  by 
church  and  lay  groups.  In  order  to  expedite  de- 
livery in  the  Near  East  of  urgently  needed  supplies, 
the  Department  has  authorized  the  American  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Greece  to  release  certain  foodstuffs 
and  DDT,   which   will  be  replenished   through 
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monetary  contributions  from  American  voluntary 
sources. 

In  Count  Bernadotte's  last  report  to  the  United 
Nations  he  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact 


that  aid  provided  to  date  is  inadequate  to  meet  any 
continuing  need.  It  is  hoped  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  with  generosity  and  sympathy 
to  this  urgent  need. 


PLANNING  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED 


William  L.  Batt,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  has  appointed  a  planning  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  church,  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  lay  interests  under  the 
chairmanship  of  A.  L.  Warnshuis,  in  collaboration 
with  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  planning 
committee,  which  reports  to  all  interested  organi- 
zations and  groups,  is  serving  as  a  focal  point  for 
American  relief  activities.  It  is  now  engaged  in 
the  procurement  of  food  supplies  and  is  collabo- 
rating with  the  Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program 
in  obtaining  wheat.  It  is  also  stimulating  collec- 
tions of  clothing  and  blankets  through  the  church 
organizations.  The  Near  East  Foundation  is  pro- 
viding the  planning  committee  with  facilities  for 
its  operations  and  is  serving  as  a  repository  for 
contributions.  To  insure  its  most  effective  use, 
American  aid  will  be  coordinated  with  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Rafael  Cilento,  the  mediator's  Director  of 
Relief  Operations. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  voluntary  support 
a  number  of  gifts  in  the  form  of  monetary  con- 


tributions, supplies,  and  services  are  being  made 
available  from  church  and  industrial  sources.  Ad- 
ditional assistance  is  being  rendered.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  providing  the  services  of  expert 
personnel  to  assist  in  refugee  activities  and  has  do- 
nated two  ambulances  to  the  Syrian  Red  Crescent. 
It  has  also  made  available  medical  supplies  valued 
at  $50,000  in  addition  to  its  earlier  contributions 
estimated  at  $450,000. 

These  efforts  to  alleviate  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Near  Eastern  refugees  are  being  pursued 
with  the  unqualified  support  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  major  portion  of  these  refugees,  of 
whom  75  percent  are  women  and  children,  are 
now  destitute.  Thousands  are  without  funds,  shel- 
ter, or  adequate  supplies  of  food,  water,  and  cloth- 
ing. Medical  and  sanitary  facilities  are  too  lim- 
ited to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  situation. 
The  Department  is  hopeful  that  this  great  hu- 
manitarian problem  will  meet  with  the  sympa- 
thetic response  of  the  American  people. 


Incident  Involving  Seating  of  Ethiopian  Minister  at  Science  Meeting 

EXCHANGE  OF  MEMORANDA  BETWEEN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  ETHIOPIAN  LEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  September  23] 

Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation 

Washington,  D.O. 

September  £0, 191$ 

The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dated  September  17th,  expressing 
regret  for  the  incident  involving  His  Excellency 
Ras  Imru,  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  on  September  13, 
1948. 

The  Legation,  while  very  much  appreciative  for 
the  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  investigate  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  a  view  toward 
taking  appropriate  action,  regrets  to  state  that 
the  information  given  to  the  Department  of  State 
by  the  Organizations  and  individuals  mentioned 
in  the  memorandum,  alleging  that  the  Minister 
was  seated  first  in  the  box  by  mistake  and  was 
subsequently  requested  to  move  to  the  orchestra, 
which  was  assigned  to  him  is  incorrect.  The  ex- 
planation in  the  memorandum  of  the  Department, 
therefore,  which  was  based  on  such  information 
and  tending  to  justify  the  indignity  and  injury 
suffered  by  the  Minister,  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Legation. 
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The  Minister  had  in  his  hands  tickets  bearing 
Box  Nos.  E-2,  4,  6,  and  8,  issued  to  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Legation  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of 
which  corresponding  numbers  were  clearly  shown 
on  the  Boxes.  His  Excellency  went  direct  to  the 
Boxes  marked  with  the  same  numbers  of  the  tickets 
in  his  hand  and  presented  his  tickets  to  an  usher 
who  was  standing  by  and  who  checked  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  of  the  tickets  and  the  boxes  and 
invited  the  Minister  to  choose  one  of  the  four  seats 
mentioned  hereinabove.  His  Excellency  took  Box 
No.  8,  and  it  was  from  that  same  Box  that  he  was 
told  to  leave. 

For  the  verification  of  the  fact  stated  above,  and 
to  enable  the  Department  in  its  investigation  of 
the  case  toward  taking  appropriate  action  as  de- 
manded in  the  previous  note  of  this  Legation, 
herewith  is  enclosed  one  of  the  tickets  which  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  issued  to  His  Excellency  and  members  of 
his  Legation  for  attending  the  ceremony  on  13th 
September  and  which  the  Minister  had  in  his  hand 
on  that  date  when  the  incident  occurred. 
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The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  the  re- 

ipt  of  the  note  from  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
•gat  ion,  dated  September  20,  L948,  making  fur- 
er  reference  to  the  incident  involving  the  Honor- 
fee  Ras  Imru,  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  at  Constitu- 
>n  Hall  on  September  13,  1948.1 
The  Department,  while  reiterating  its  regret  for 
e  embarrassment  caused  the  Minister,  wishes  to 
form  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation  that  its 
tther  investigations  into  the  case,  based  on  the 
formation  contained  in  the  Legation's  note  under 
ference,  confirm  that  the  incident  was  solely  the 
suit  of  a  series  of  misunderstandings. 
The  Department  has  examined  the  ticket  en- 
ned  with  the  Legation's  note  and  finds  that  it 
ars  the  following  inscription,  the  first  two  lines 
which  are  printed  and  the  third  line  type- 
itten : 

Guest  Admission 

Box  No. 


Reserved  Seats  E-2,  4,  6,  8. 

ft  is  apparent  that  the  American  Association  for 
|  Advancement  of  Science  used  a  form  guest 
ket  for  the  meeting  on  September  13.  In  the 
;e  of  those  Chiefs  of  Mission  who  were  assigned 
i  seats,  the  box  number  was  inserted  in  the 
>per  place  by  the  Association.  In  the  case,  how- 
t.  of  those  Chiefs  of  Mission  who  were  assigned 
ihestra  seats,  the  location  of  the  reserved  seats 
s  typed  in  below  the  box  reference.  Owing  to 
l  Association's  failure  to  delete  the  reference  to 
i  box.  it  is  quite  understandable  that  the  Min- 
;r  concluded  that  the  seats  reserved  to  him  were 
i  box  rather  than  on  the  floor  of  the  auditorium, 
rthermore,  this  impression  was  apparently  con- 
ned when  the  usher,  after  examining  the  ticket, 
fortunately  made  the  mistake  of  directing  the 
nister  to  a  box  seat  instead  of  to  the  orchestra 
t  assigned  to  him. 

rhe  Department's  examination  of  the  seating 
angement  employed  by  the  Association  confirms 
=  explanation.    The  boxes  at  Constitution  Hall 

numbered  and  bear  no  letter  designation. 
-'.  4.  6,  8,  identify  seat  locations  in  the  orchestra, 
her  than  box  locations. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  foregoing  satis- 
torily  explains  the  cause  of  the  embarrassment 
fhich  the  Minister  was  so  regrettably  subjected. 
)ki'.\hi.mkxt  of  State, 

Washington,  September  22, 1948 

buxnn  of  Sept.  26,  1948,  p.  413. 
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Radiotelegraph  Service  With  Saudi  Arabia 

Telegram  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Jidda,  J.  Rives  Childs 

[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

September  16, 1948 
Please  convey  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs my  felicitations  on  the  opening  of  direct 
radiotelegraph  service  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  express  to 
him  the  satisfaction  this  Government  takes  in  the 
establishment  of  this  channel  of  communications 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  this,  the  first  message  to  be  sent  over  this  cir- 
cuit, I  wish  also  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Legation  for  the  past 
several  years  in  bringing  this  circuit  into  existence. 

Letter  of  Credence 

Egypt 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Egypt, 
Mohamed  Kamel  Abdul  Rahim  Bey,  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  the  President  on  September 
14,  1948.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  731  of  September  14. 

Attackers  of  Stephen  Haas  Apprehended 

[Released  to  the  press  September  10] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Cairo  has  received  a 
note  dated  August  22  from  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Office  in  reply  to  the  Embassy's  notes  of  July  19 
and  July  24  regarding  the  death  of  Stephen  Haas.2 
After  renewing  the  Egyptian  Government's  ex- 
pression of  deep  regret  for  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, the  note  states  that  three  persons  believed 
responsible  for  the  attack  have  been  apprehended 
and  charged  with  the  crime  before  the  appropriate 
court  and  that  they  will  receive  the  punishment 
they  merit. 

Ceylon  Appoints  First  Ambassador  to  U.S. 

In  pursuance  of  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  to  exchange  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Embassy  level,  Felix  Cole  was 
accredited  recently  as  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Ceylon. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has  now  decided,  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  appoint  G.  C.  S.  Corea,  presently  the 
Ceylon  Government  representative  in  London  as 
Ceylon's  first  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Corea  is  expected  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
new  post  early  in  October  1948. 
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Italy  Expresses  Gratitude  for 
Economic  Assistance 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  17] 

Letter  from  Alcide  ale  Gasperi,  President  of  the 
Cowacil  of  Ministers  of  Italy,  to  President  Tru- 
man, after  the  signing  of  the  economic-cooperation 
agreement  by  Italy  and  the  United  States 

Rome,  July  6, 19J/B 
Mr  dear  Mr.  President  : 

In  signing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  Italian  Government  and  people  are  fully  aware 
of  the  gravity  and  importance  of  their  undertak- 
ing. The  number  and  range  of  recent  debates  in 
political  circles  and  in  the  press  are  an  indication 
of  how  thoroughly  the  commitment  is  appreciated 
in  this  country.  We  are  likewise  aware  that  the 
decision  taken  by  Congress  is  the  result  of  much 
consideration  and  debate  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  genuine  concern  is  felt 
for  the  wise  administration  and  best  employment 
of  American  aid  so  generously  tendered  for  the  re- 
covery of  Europe. 

My  Government  is  fully  appreciative  of  these 
considerations,  and  it  is  our  resolve  that  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment be  discharged  in  their  spirit  and  in  full. 

I  wish  to  reassure  you  that  I  will  devote  my  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  execution  of  the  Agreement, 
and  will  be  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  and  advisers,  in  and  outside  the 
Cabinet,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Plan.  I  shall  therefore  be  most  grateful, 
in  the  event  of  general  or  particular  problems 
arising  which,  in  your  opinion  or  in  that  of  your 
advisers,  require  special  consideration  or  re-exam- 
ination, if  you  will  cause  me  to  be  personally  in- 
formed. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  from  this 
newly  released  Capital  we  set  about  the  mighty 
task  of  rebuilding  the  country.  With  the  unstinted 
help  of  the  people  of  America,  we  then  repaired 
the  wrecked  fabric  of  our  administration.  More 
recently  we  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
democratic  method.  Now  we  go  forward — again 
with  your  aid — to  achieve  full  recovery  both  as  a 
Nation  and  as  a  component  and  complementary 
part  of  world  economy. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  concerted  effort  of  so 
many  wills  to  work  effectively,  and  the  firm  de- 
sire to  collaborate  in  the  joint  interests  of  peace 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  so  many  millions  of 


1  Buu.KTiN  of  May  2,  1948,  p.  584. 


men  cannot  fail,  Mr.  President,  to  carry  us  throi 
successfully  to  our  end. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

respectfully  yours, 

De  Gaspei 

Letter  from  President  Truman  to  Premier 
Gasperi 

September  16,  19 \ 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

Thank  you  for  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  a 
signing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreemen 

Men  everywhere  participate  in  and  contril 
more  effectively  to  an  undertaking  when  the  te 
and  purposes  are  clearly  understood  and  the  o 
mitments  are  freely  undertaken.  The  g] 
amount  of  discussion  in  our  respective  count 
and  the  large  consensus  in  favor  of  the  Agreen 
augurs  well  for  its  success. 

The  American  people  support  this  prog 
wholeheartedly  both  for  humanitarian  and 
practical  reasons.  In  a  world  growing  sma 
day  by  day,  no  nation  can  profit  by  isolating  its 
Mutual  dependence  means  that  your  welfare  aff 
our  welfare  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  for 
sake,  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  ol 
like-minded  countries,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  ] 
gram  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  will  be  crowned  y 
success. 

I  express  my  admiration  for  the  will  to  w 
shown  by  the  Italian  people  in  their  most  diffi 
moments.  I  admire  also  the  sense  of  moderal 
and  political  maturity  shown  by  your  people  1 
have  regained  so  recently  the  privileges  and 
sponsibilities  inherent  in  a  liberal  democracy. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  broad  participat 
in  the  Recovery  Program  of  all  elements  in 
Italian  nation,  with  your  demonstrated  will 
work,  and  with  your  political  maturity,  Italy 
play  a  significant  constructive  part  in  the  El 
pean  Recovery  Program. 

With  cordial  greetings,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truma 


No  Time  Limit  on  Filing  Claims  for 
Property  Loss  in  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  Septembc 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  State 
been  called  to  statements  in  the  press  which  h 
been  interpreted  by  residents  of  the  United  Stf 
as  indicating  that  claims  of  American  citizens 
compensation  on  account  of  damage  to,  or  remo 
or  destruction  of,  property  in  Italy  during  the  v 
must  be  filed  by  September  15,  "1948.1  The  | 
partment  points  out  that  no  time  limit  has  as 
been  fixed  for  the  filing  of  claims  of  that  charad 
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acts  Relating  to  Withdrawal  of  Donald  F. 
iwing  From  Legation  at  Sofia 

[Released  to  the  press  September  6] 

With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Bulgarian 
Idio  concerning  the  withdrawal  from  the  Ameri- 
an  Legation  in  Sofia  of  Vice  Consul  Donald  F. 
Swing,  the  following  are  the  facts  in  the  matter. 

On  July  16.  1948,  in  response  to  their  request, 
rice  Consul  Ewing  agreed  to  meet,  outside  the 
■cation,  two  Bulgarian  acquaintances  whom  he 
la  previously  known  in  connection  with  the  visa 
prk  of  the  Legation  to  which  he  was  assigned  but 
ad  not  seen  in  several  months.  The  Bulgarian 
?cret  police  arrested  the  two  Bulgarians  in  Mr. 
Iwiug's  company,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  document 
:  which  the  contents  are  unknown  allegedly 
found"  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  them  and  of  al- 
ped  subsequent  "confessions"  on  their  part  to 
tie  effect  that  they  had  been  engaging  in 
espionage"  for  the  United  States  through  Ewing, 
le  Bulgarian  Government  declared  Ewing 
trzona  nan  grata  and  requested  his  recall. 

The  American  Minister  protested  to  the  Bul- 
arian  Government  the  arbitrary  nature  of  that 
rovernment's  action  on  the  basis  of  a  transpar- 
ntly  fabricated  maneuver  on  the  part  of  Bul- 
firian  authorities. 

Mr.  Ewing  has  left  Bulgaria. 


onsular  Offices  at  Matamoros  and 
gua  Prieta  To  Remain  Open 

[Released  to  the  press  September  21] 

The  American  Consulates  at  Matamoros  and 
Lgua  Prieta.  Mexico,  will  not  be  closed  September 
J.  as  previously  announced.  These  two  impor- 
int  Foreign  Service  posts  on  the  United  States- 
[exican  border  will  be  kept  open  for  at  least  four 
lore  months,  when  the  question  will  be  re- 
tain ined. 

The  decision  to  continue  to  maintain  the  posts  at 
latamoros  and  Agua  Prieta  was  reached  at  a 
inference  of  Department  of  State  and  Foreign 
ervice  officials  in  Washington,  where  communi- 
itions  protesting  the  closing  of  the  posts  were 
jnsidered.  Among  those  asking  that  the  posts  be 
laintained  were  Senators  Tom  Connally  and  W. 
ee  O'Daniel  of  Texas;  Senators  Ernest  W.  Mc- 
'arland  and  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona;  Congress- 
ipii  Milton  H.  West  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
:  Congressman-elect  Lloyd  Benson  of  Texas ; 
ie  chambers  of  commerce  of  Brownsville,  San 
tenito.  Corpus  Christi.  and  Welasco,  Tex.,  and 
isbee  and  Douglas,  Ariz. ;  the  Brownsville  Rotary 
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Club;  and  a  considerable  number  of  prominent 
citizens,  including  Curtis  Vinson  of  the  Browns- 
ville Herald,  Salvador  Loya  of  the  Brownsville 
Palm-Hat  Factory,  S.  A.  Albert  Mendelsohn  of  the 
Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Company,  and 
Frank  Greene  of  the  Greene  Cananea  Cattle 
Company. 

Following  the  conference  John  E.  Peurifoy,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  administration,  an- 
nounced that  the  Mexican  border  posts  would  be 
kept  open  at  least  temporarily.     He  said : 

"It  is  never  pleasant  to  consider  the  closing  of 
one  of  our  posts  abroad,  particularly  ones  so  long 
in  existence  and  in  areas  so  thriving  as  Matamoros 
and  Agua  Prieta,  but  it  is  our  clear  duty  on  the 
other  hand  constantly  to  review  all  our  posts  and 
maintain  only  as  many  as,  under  available  appro- 
priations, can  be  properly  supported  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions  as  required  by  law. 

''The  decision  against  continuing  to  maintain 
Matamoros  and  Agua  Prieta  seemed  unavoidable. 
It  was  taken  only  after  long  and  serious  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

"As  a  result  of  the  earnest  solicitations  offered  by 
the  representatives  of  Congress  and  others  inter- 
ested, however,  we  have  reconsidered  the  matter 
in  the  hope  that  these  posts  may  be  maintained 
without  break.  At  considerable  sacrifice  else- 
where we  have  succeeded  in  finding  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  these  offices  open  for  at  least  the 
next  four  months.  By  that  time  we  should  know 
more  about  the  future  and  it  will  then  be  appro- 
priate to  reexamine  the  situation." 

Located  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  from 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  Matamoros  is  an  important 
center  of  inter-American  commerce.  It  is  joined 
to  the  United  States  by  the  connection  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Lines  of  Mexico  to  two  American 
railroads,  by  a  recently  completed  link  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  and  by  airlines  operating  out 
of  a  nearby  international  airport.  Through  Mata- 
moros is  funneled  bus,  truck,  and  automobile  traf- 
fic serving  the  commercial  and  tourist  trade  be- 
tween two  nations. 

Agua  Prieta,  located  opposite  Douglas,  Ariz.,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  developing  minerals  area 
and  is  thus  the  center  of  increasing  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
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Arthur  B.  Berthold,  as  Chief  of  the  Bibliography  Branch, 
Division  of  Libraries  and  Reference  Services  effective 
September  17,  1948. 
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he  Berlin  Crisis 


U.S.  NOTIFIES  U.N.  OF  SERIOUS  SITUATION1 


29  September  19^8 
I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
'  the  United  States  of  America,  in  agreement 
ith  the  Governments  of  the  French  Kepublic 
id  the  United  Kingdom,  to  draw  your  atten- 
>n  to  the  serious  situation  which  has  arisen 
the  result  of  the  unilateral  imposition  by  the 
overnment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
^publics  of  restrictions  on  transport  and  com- 
unications  between  the  Western  Zones  of  Occu- 
ttion  in  Germany  and  Berlin.  Quite  apart  from 
e  fact  that  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the 
Dvemment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
e  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
mi  with  regard  to  the  occupation  and  adminis- 
ation  of  Berlin,  this  action  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
jnt  is  contrary  to  its  obligations  under  Article  2 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  creates 
threat  to  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  Chap- 
r  VII  of  the  Charter. 

2.  It  is  clear  from  the  protracted  exchange  of 

tes  and  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place 

the  initiative  of  the  three  governments  between 

em  and  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  three 

vernments,  conscious  of  their  obligation  under 

e  Charter  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful 

pans,  have  made  every  effort  to  resolve  their 

jfferences  directly  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

|>pies  of  the  relevant  documents  are  submitted 

parately.     In  particular,  attention  is  drawn  to 

e  summary  of  the  situation  which  is  contained 

the  notes  of  the  United  States  Government  and 

e  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  King- 

m,  dated  September  26/27,  1948,  as  follows : 

"The  issue  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
e  Western  Occupying  Powers  is,  therefore,  not 
at  of  technical  difficulties  in  communications  nor 
at  of  reaching  agreement  upon  the  conditions 
r  the  regulation  of  the  currency  for  Berlin, 
le  issue  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  clearly 
own  by  its  actions  that  it  is  attempting  by  illegal 
d  coercive  measures  in  disregard  of  its  obliga- 
>ns  to  secure  political  objectives  to  which  it  is 
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not  entitled  and  which  it  could  not  achieve  by 
peaceful  means.  It  has  resorted  to  blockade  meas- 
ures ;  it  has  threatened  the  Berlin  population  with 
starvation,  disease  and  economic  ruin;  it  has 
tolerated  disorders  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  duly  elected  municipal  government  of  Berlin. 
The  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment reveal  sharply  its  purpose  to  continue  its 
illegal  and  coercive  blockade  and  its  unlawful 
actions  designed  to  reduce  the  status  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  as  occupy- 
ing powers  in  Berlin  to  one  of  complete  subordi- 
nation to  Soviet  rule,  and  thus  to  obtain  absolute 
authority  over  the  economic,  political  and  social 
life  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  and  to  incorporate  the 
city  in  the  Soviet  zone. 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  thereby  taken  upon 
itself  sole  responsibility  for  creating  a  situation, 
in  which  further  recourse  to  the  means  of  set- 
tlemen  prescribed  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  is  not,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, possible,  and  which  constitutes  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  In  order  that  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  may  not  be  further 
endangered  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  therefore,  while 
reserving  to  themselves  full  rights  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  these 
circumstances  their  position  in  Berlin,  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  refer  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations." 

3.  Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  requests  that  the  Security  Council  consider 
this  question  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Warren  R.  Austin 

1  Note  addressed  to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  notifications  of  the  Governments  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  are  contained  in  U.N.  doc.  S/1020,  Sept.  29,  1948; 
the  annexed  documents  were  distributed  separately.  The 
US',  notification  was  also  released  to  the  press  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sept.  29,  1948. 
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LIST  OF  RELATED  DOCUMENTS 


The  documents  being  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  as  follows : 

I  A.  Identic  notes  from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  dated  July  6, 1948. 
I  B.  Note  from  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  dated 
July  6,  1948. 

II  A.  Identic  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
dated  July  14,  1948,  addressed  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

II  B.  Note  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  dated  July 
14, 1948,  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic. 

III.  Aide-memoire  delivered  to  Mr.  Zorin  on  July  30, 
1948,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
French  Republic. 

IV.  Oral  statement  to  Premier  Stalin  made  on  August  3, 
1948,  by  the  United  States  Ambassador  on  behalf  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Re- 
public. 


V.  The  directive  to  the  four  Military  Governor,*- 
Berlin  agreed  to  on  August  30,  1948,  by  tin-  Gkm 
meats  at  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  Un 
Kingdom  and  the  French  Republic. 

VI.  Joint  report  of  the  conversations  of  the  four  A 
tary  Governors  in  Berlin  by  the  Unite')  Bta 
United  Kingdom  and  French  Military  Governor 
Germany,  dated  September  7,  1948. 

VII.  Aide-memoire  delivered  to  Mr.  Molotov  on  Sept 
ber  14,  1948,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Gov 
ments  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom  and 
French  Republic. 
VIII.  Aide-memoire  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
livered  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  Sta 
United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Republic  on  I 
tember  18,  1948. 

IX.  Identic  notes  from  the  Governments  of  the  Un 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Repu 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  ds 
September  22,  1948. 
X.  Identic  notes  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S 
dated  September  25,  1948,  addressed  to  the  C 
ernments  of  the  United  States,  United  King( 
and  France. 

XI.  Identic  notes  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S 
from  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  K 
dom  and  the  United  States,  dated  September  26 
1948. 


Position  on  Withdrawal  of  Troops  From  Korea 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  U.S.  AND  SOVIET  GOVERNMENTS 


No.  155  [Translation] 


[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 


September  18, 19  JS 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  requests  the  following  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Supreme  National  Assembly  of  Korea  on 
September  10, 1948  addressed  itself  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  a  request  for  the  simultaneous  and 
immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet  and  American 
troops  from  Korea. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  having  con- 
sidered this  appeal  of  the  Supreme  National 
Assembly  of  Korea,  have  recognized  as  possible 
meeting  the  wish  expressed  in  this  appeal  and  have 
given  appropriate  instructions  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics concerning  the  evacuation  of  Soviet  troops 
from  northern  Korea  so  that  the  evacuation  would 
be  concluded  at  the  end  of  December,  1948. 

At  the  same  time  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  also  agree  to 
evacuate  American  troops  from  southern  Korea 
within  this  period. 
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The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Septem 
18  informed  the  President  of  the  Presidium  of 
Supreme  National  Assembly  of  Korea,  Mr.  B 
Doo  Bong,  of  the  above  decision. 

September  28, 191^ 
The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Minister  of  Fore 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repuh 
and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Ministry's  note  no.  155  of  September  18,  1948, 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  occupat 
forces  from  Korea.  The  text  of  the  Ministi 
note  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Uni 
States  Government  which  has  now  instructed 
Embassy  to  state  that  the  United  States  Gove 
ment  has  taken  note  of  the  decision  of  the  Sov 
Government  to  evacuate  its  occupation  forces  f r 
Korea  by  the  end  of  December,  1948. 

The  Embassy  has  been  further  instructed 
state  that  the  United  States  Government  rega: 
the  question  of  troop  withdrawal  as  part  of 
larger  question  of  Korean  unity  and  independer 
concerning  which  its  views  will  be  presented 
the  appropriate  time  by  the  United  States  Dele, 
tion  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Uni 
Nations. 

Department  of  State  Bulk 


ie  Struggle  for  Human  Rights 


BY  MRS.  FRANKLIN   D.  ROOSEVELT' 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 


[  have  come  this  evening  to  talk  with  you  on  one 
the  greatest  issues  of  our  time — that  is  the  pres- 
tation of  human  freedom.  I  have  chosen  to 
jcuss  it  here  in  France,  at  the  Sorbonne,  because 
re  in  this  soil  the  roots  of  human  freedom  have 
lg  ago  struck  deep  and  here  they  have  been 
hly  nourished.  It  was  here  the  Declaration  of 
i  Eights  of  Man  was  proclaimed,  and  the  great 
gans  of  the  French  Eevolution — liberty,  equal- 
',  fraternity — fired  the  imagination  of  men.  I 
ve  chosen  to  discuss  this  issue  in  Europe  because 
s  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  historic 
ttles  between  freedom  and  tyranny.  I  have 
jsen  to  discuss  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  General 
sembly  because  the  issue  of  human  liberty  is 
:isive  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  political 
ferences  and  for  the  future  of  the  United 
.tions. 

Die  decisive  importance  of  this  issue  was  fully 
ognized  by  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations 
San  Francisco.  Concern  for  the  preservation 
i  promotion  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
edoms  stands  at  the  heart  of  the  United  Na- 
ns. Its  Charter  is  distinguished  by  its  preoccu- 
tion  with  the  rights  and  welfare  of  individual 
n  and  women.  The  United  Nations  has  made 
:lear  that  it  intends  to  uphold  human  rights  and 
protect  the  dignity  of  the  human  personality, 
the  preamble  to  the  Charter  the  keynote  is  set 
en  it  declares :  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
tions  determined  ...  to  reaffirm  faith  in 
idamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
rth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
n  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small, 
1  ...  to  promote  social  progress  and  bet- 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom."  This  re- 
:ts  the  basic  premise  of  the  Charter  that  the 
ice  and  security  of  mankind  are  dependent  on 
tual  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all. 
)ne  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is 
:lared  in  article  1  to  be:  "to  achieve  interna- 
oal  cooperation  in  solving  international  prob- 
is  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humani- 
ian  character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
'  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
edoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
guage,  or  religion." 
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This  thought  is  repeated  at  several  points  and 
notably  in  articles  55  and  56  the  Members  pledge 
themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  "universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." 

The  Human  Eights  Commission  was  given  as  its 
first  and  most  important  task  the  preparation  of 
an  International  Bill  of  Eights.  The  General 
Assembly  which  opened  its  third  session  here  in 
Paris  a  few  days  ago  will  have  before  it  the  first 
fruit  of  the  Commission's  labors  in  this  task,  that 
is  the  International  Declaration  of  Human  Eights. 

This  Declaration  was  finally  completed  after 
much  work  during  the  last  session  of  the  Human 
Eights  Commission  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1948.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  sent 
it  without  recommendation  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly? together  with  other  documents  transmitted  by 
the  Human  Eights  Commission. 

It  was  decided  in  our  Commission  that  a  Bill  of 
Eights  should  contain  two  parts : 

1.  A  Declaration  which  could  be  approved  through 
action  of  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  Declaration  would  have  great 
moral  force,  and  would  say  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
"this  is  what  we  hope  human  rights  may  mean  to  all  peo- 
ple in  the  years  to  come."  We  have  put  down  here  the 
rights  that  we  consider  basic  for  individual  human  beings 
the  world  over  to  have.  Without  them,  we  feel  that  the 
full  development  of  individual  personality  is  impossible. 

2.  The  second  part  of  the  bill,  which  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  not  yet  completed  because  of  the  lack  of 
time,  is  a  covenant  which  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
to  be  presented  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Each  nation, 
as  it  is  prepared  to  do  so,  would  ratify  this  covenant  and 
the  covenant  would  then  become  binding  on  the  nations 
which  adhere  to  it.  Each  nation  ratifying  would  then  be 
obligated  to  change  its  laws  wherever  they  did  not  conform 
to  the  points  contained  in  the  covenant. 

This  covenant,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  a 
simpler  document.  It  could  not  state  aspirations, 
which  we  feel  to  be  permissible  in  the  Declaration. 
It  could  only  state  rights  which  could  be  assured 
by  law  and  it  must  contain  methods  of  imple- 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  Sept.  28, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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mentation,  and  no  state  ratifying  the  covenant 
could  be  allowed  to  disregard  it.  The  methods  of 
implementation  have  not  yet  been  agreed  upon, 
nor  have  they  been  given  adequate  consideration 
by  the  Commission  at  any  of  its  meetings.  There 
certainly  should  be  discussion  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  this  world  Bill  of  Human  Rights  and  there 
may  be  acceptance  by  this  Assembly  of  the  Decla- 
ration if  they  come  to  agreement  on  it.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Declaration,  I  think,  should 
encourage  every  nation  in  the  coming  months  to 
discuss  its  meaning  with  its  people  so  that  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  accept  the  covenant  with 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
when  that  is  presented,  we  hope,  a  year  from  now 
and,  we  hope,  accepted. 

The  Declaration  has  come  from  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  with  unanimous  acceptance 
except  for  four  abstentions — the  U.S.S.R.,  Yugo- 
slavia, Ukraine,  and  Byelorussia.  The  reason  for 
this  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  conception 
of  human  rights  as  they  exist  in  these  states  and  in 
certain  other  Member  States  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  discussion  before  the  Assembly,  I  think 
it  should  be  made  crystal  clear  what  these  differ- 
ences are  and  tonight  I  want  to  spend  a  little  time 
making  them  clear  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  valid  reason  for  taking  the  time  today  to  think 
carefully  and  clearly  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights,  because  in  the  acceptance  and  observance 
of  these  rights  lies  the  root,  I  believe,  of  our  chance 
for  peace  in  the  future,  and  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations  organization  to  the  point 
where  it  can  maintain  peace  in  the  future. 

We  must  not  be  confused  about  what  freedom  is. 
Basic  human  rights  are  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood :  freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press ;  free- 
dom of  religion  and  worship ;  freedom  of  assembly 
and  the  right  of  petition ;  the  right  of  men  to  be 
secure  in  their  homes  and  free  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure  and  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
punishment. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  by  the  efforts  of  the 
forces  of  reaction  to  prostitute  the  great  words  of 
our  free  tradition  and  thereby  to  confuse  the 
struggle.  Democracy,  freedom,  human  rights 
have  come  to  have  a  definite  meaning  to  the  people 
of  the  world  which  we  must  not  allow  any  nation 
to  so  change  that  they  are  made  synonymous  with 
suppression  and  dictatorship. 

There  are  basic  differences  that  show  up  even  in 
the  use  of  words  between  a  democratic  and  a  totali- 
tarian country.  For  instance  "democracy"  means 
one  thing  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  another  to  the 
U.S.A.  and,  I  know,  in  France.  I  have  served 
since  the  first  meeting  of  the  nuclear  commission 
on  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  I  think 
this  point  stands  out  clearly. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Representatives  assert  that  they 
already  have  achieved  many  things  which  we,  in 
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what  they  call  the  "bourgeois  democrach- 
achieve  because  their  government  controls  the 
complishment  of  these  things.     Our  governn 
seems  powerless  to  them  because,  in  the  last 
alysis,  it  is  controlled  by  the  people.    They  wc 
not  put  it  that  way — they  would  say  that 
people  in  the  U.S.S.R.  control  their  governn 
by  allowing  their  government  to  have  certain  a 
lute  rights.    We,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that 
tain  rights  can  never  be  granted  to  the  governm 
but  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

For  instance,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  assert  that  t 
press  is  free  because  the  state  makes  it  free  by  ] 
viding  the  machinery,  the  paper,  and  even 
money  for  salaries  for  the  people  who  work  on 
paper.  They  state  that  there  is  no  control  < 
what  is  printed  in  the  various  papers  that  1 
subsidize  in  this  manner,  such,  for  instance, 
trade-union  paper.  But  what  would  happen 
paper  were  to  print  ideas  which  were  critica 
the  basic  policies  and  beliefs  of  the  Commu 
government?  I  am  sure  some  good  reason  w< 
be  found  for  abolishing  the  paper. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  many  cases  w' 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  criticized  offi< 
and  their  actions  and  have  been  responsible  f  01 
removal  of  those  officials,  but  in  doing  so  they 
not  criticize  anything  which  was  fundaments 
Communist  beliefs.  They  simply  criticized  m 
ods  of  doing  things,  so  one  must  different 
between  things  which  are  permissible,  sucl 
criticism  of  any  individual  or  of  the  manne 
doing  things,  and  the  criticism  of  a  belief  w 
would  be  considered  vital  to  the  acceptance 
Communism. 

What  are  the  differences,  for  instance,  bet's 
trade-unions  in  the  totalitarian  states  and  in 
democracies?  In  the  totalitarian  state  a  tr 
union  is  an  instrument  used  by  the  governr 
to  enforce  duties,  not  to  assert  rights.  Pr 
ganda  material  which  the  government  desires 
workers  to  have  is  furnished  to  the  trade-un 
to  be  circulated  to  their  members. 

Our  trade-unions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  s< 
the  instrument  of  the  workers  themselves.  1 
represent  the  workers  in  their  relations  with 
government  and  with  management  and  they 
free  to  develop  their  own  opinions  without  go-v 
ment  help  or  interference.  The  concepts  of 
trade-unions  and  those  in  totalitarian  coun 
are  drastically  different.  There  is  little  mu 
understanding. 

I  think  the  best  example  one  can  give  of 
basic  difference  of  the  use  of  terms  is  "the  rigl 
work".  The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  this 
basic  right  which  it  alone  can  guarantee  becau 
alone  provides  full  employment  by  the  go"v 
ment.  But  the  right  to  work  in  the  Soviet  U 
means  the  assignment  of  workers  to  do  what 
task  is  given  to  them  by  the  government  wit 
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i  opportunity  for  the  people  to  participate  in  the 
leision  that  the  government  should  do  this.  A 
ety  in  which  everyone  works  is  not  necessarily  a 
■  society  and  may  indeed  be  a  slave  society;  on 
ie  other  hand,  a  society  in  which  there  is  wide- 
fcead  economic  insecurity  can  turn  freedom  into 
barren  and  vapid  right  for  millions  of  people. 
re  in  the  United  States  have  come  to  realize  it 
eans  freedom  to  choose  one's  job,  to  work  or  not 
work  as  one  desires.  We,  in  the  United  States, 
jve  come  to  realize,  however,  that  people  have  a 
ght  to  demand  that  their  government  will  not 
low  them  to  starve  because  as  individuals  they 
unot  find  work  of  the  kind  they  are  accustomed 
doing  and  this  is  a  decision  brought  about  by 
lblie  opinion  which  came  as  a  result  of  the  great 
kression  in  which  many  people  were  out  of  work, 
it  we  would  not  consider  in  the  United  States 
iat  we  had  gained  any  freedom  if  we  were  com- 
piled to  follow  a  dictatorial  assignment  to  work 
here  and  when  we  were  told.  The  right  of  choice 
ould  seem  to  us  an  important,  fundamental 
eedom. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  Russian  people, 
hey  love  their  country  and  have  always  defended 
valiantly  against  invaders.  They  have  been 
rough  a  period  of  revolution,  as  a  result  of  which 
ey  were  for  a  time  cut  off  from  outside  contact, 
hey  have  not  lost  their  resulting  suspicion  of 
her  countries  and  the  great  difficulty  is  today 
at  their  government  encourages  this  suspicion 
id  seems  to  believe  that  force  alone  will  bring 
em  respect. 

We.  in  the  democracies,  believe  in  a  kind  of 
ternational  respect  and  action  which  is  recipro- 
1.  We  do  not  think  others  should  treat  us 
fferently  from  the  way  they  wish  to  be  treated, 
is  interference  in  other  countries  that  especially 
irs  up  antagonism  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ent.  If  it  wishes  to  feel  secure  in  developing 
i  economic  and  political  theories  within  its  terri- 
ry,  then  it  should  grant  to  others  that  same 
ferity.  We  believe  in  the  freedom  of  people  to 
ake  their  own  mistakes.  We  do  not  interfere 
ith  them  and  they  should  not  interfere  with 
hers. 

The  basic  problem  confronting  the  world  today, 

I  said  in  the  beginning,  is  the  preservation  of 

iman   freedom   for  the  individual  and   conse- 

lently  for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.    We 

e  fighting  this  battle  again  today  as  it  was  fought 

the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  at  the 

ne  of  the  American  Revolution.    The  issue  of 

unan  liberty  is  as  decisive  now  as  it  was  then. 

ffant  to  give  you  my  conception  of  what  is  meant 

my  country  by  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Long  ago  in  London  during  a  discussion  with 

r.  \  yshinsky,  he  told  me  there  was  no  such  thing 

freedom  for  the  individual  in  the  world.    All 

eedom  of  the  individual  was  conditioned  by  the 
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rights  of  other  individuals.  That,  of  course,  I 
granted.  I  said  :  "We  approach  the  question  from 
a  different  point  of  view;  we  here  in  the  United 
Nations  are  trying  to  develop  ideals  which  will  be 
broader  in  outlook,  which  will  consider  first  the 
rights  of  man,  which  will  consider  what  makes 
man  more  free :  not  governments,  but  man." 

The  totalitarian  state  typically  places  the  will 
of  the  people  second  to  decrees  promulgated  by  a 
few  men  at  the  top. 

Naturally  there  must  always  be  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  others;  but  in  a  democracy  this  is 
not  a  restriction.  Indeed,  in  our  democracies  we 
make  our  freedoms  secure  because  each  of  us  is 
expected  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  we  are 
free  to  make  our  own  laws. 

Freedom  for  our  peoples  is  not  only  a  right,  but 
also  a  tool.  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  information,  freedom  of  assem- 
bly— these  are  not  just  abstract  ideals  to  us;  they 
are  tools  with  which  we  create  a  way  of  life,  a  way 
of  life  in  which  we  can  enjoy  freedom. 

Sometimes  the  processes  of  democracy  are  slow, 
and  I  have  known  some  of  our  leaders  to  say  that 
a  benevolent  dictatorship  would  accomplish  the 
ends  desired  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  takes 
to  go  through  the  democratic  processes  of  discus- 
sion and  the  slow  formation  of  public  opinion. 
But  there  is  no  way  of  insuring  that  a  dictatorship 
will  remain  benevolent  or  that  power  once  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  will  be  returned  to  the  people  with- 
out struggle  or  revolution.  This  we  have  learned 
by  experience  and  we  accept  the  slow  processes  of 
democracy  because  we  know  that  short-cuts  com- 
promise principles  on  which  no  compromise  is 
possible. 

The  final  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  people 
with  us  is  through  free  and  honest  elections,  with 
valid  choices  on  basic  issues  and  candidates.  The 
secret  ballot  is  an  essential  to  free  elections  but 
you  must  have  a  choice  before  you.  I  have  heard 
my  husband  say  many  times  that  a  people  need 
never  lose  their  freedom  if  they  kept  their  right  to 
a  secret  ballot  and  if  they  used  that  secret  ballot 
to  the  full. 

Basic  decisions  of  our  society  are  made  through 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people.  That  is  why 
when  we  see  these  liberties  threatened,  instead  of 
falling  apart,  our  nation  becomes  unified  and  our 
democracies  come  together  as  a  unified  group  in 
spite  of  our  varied  backgrounds  and  many  racial 
strains. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  capitalistic  econ- 
omy. That  is  because  public  opinion  favors  that 
type  of  economy  under  the  conditions  in  which  we 
live.  But  we  have  imposed  certain  restraints;  for 
instance,  we  have  anti-trust  laws.  These  are  the 
legal  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  maintain  an  economy  of  free  com- 
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petition  and  not  to  allow  monopolies  to  take  away 
the  people's  freedom. 

Our  trade-unions  grow  stronger  because  the 
people  come  to  believe  that  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  workers  and  that  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  keeps 
the  balance  between  the  actual  producer  and  the 
investor  of  money  and  the  manager  in  industry 
who  watches  over  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  and  who  produces  the  materials  which  are 
our  tangible  wealth. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  old  enough  not  to 
claim  perfection.  We  recognize  that  we  have  some 
problems  of  discrimination  but  we  find  steady 
progress  being  made  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  Through  normal  democratic  processes 
we  are  coming  to  understand  our  needs  and  how 
we  can  attain  full  equality  for  all  our  people.  Free 
discussion  on  the  subject  is  permitted.  Our 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  rendered  decisions  to 
clarify  a  number  of  our  laws  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all. 

The  U.S.S.R.  claims  it  has  reached  a  point 
where  all  races  within  her  borders  are  officially 
considered  equal  and  have  equal  rights  and  they 
insist  they  have  no  discrimination  where  minori- 
ties are  concerned. 

This  is  a  laudable  objective  but  there  are  other 
aspects  of  the  development  of  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual which  are  essential  before  the  mere  absence 
of  discrimination  is  worth  much,  and  these  are 
lacking  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unless  they  are  be- 
ing denied  freedoms  which  they  want  and  which 
they  see  other  people  have,  people  do  not  usually 
complain  of  discrimination.  It  is  these  other  free- 
doms—the basic  freedoms  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
of  religion  and  conscience,  of  assembly,  of  fair 
trial  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
punishment,  which  a  totalitarian  government  can- 
not safely  give  its  people  and  which  give  meaning 
to  freedom  from  discrimination. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  also  yours,  that 
the  struggle  for  democracy  and  freedom  is  a  criti- 
cal struggle,  for  their  preservation  is  essential  to 
the  great  objective  of  the  United  Nations  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security. 

Among  free  men  the  end  cannot  justify  the 
means.  We  know  the  patterns  of  totalitarianism — 
the  single  political  party,  the  control  of  schools, 
press,  radio,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  church 
to  support  autocratic  authority ;  these  are  the  age- 
old  patterns  against  which  men  have  struggled  for 
three  thousand  years.  These  are  the  signs  of  re- 
action, retreat,  and  retrogression. 

The  United  Nations  must  hold  fast  to  the  heri- 
tage of  freedom  won  by  the  struggle  of  its  peoples ; 
it  must  help  us  to  pass  it  on  to  generations  to  come. 

The  development  of  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  its 
translation  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  in 
great  areas  of  the  earth  is  the  product  of  the  ef- 
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forts  of  many  peoples.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  1< 
tradition  of  vigorous  thinking  and  courage 
action.  No  one  race  and  no  one  people  can  ch 
to  have  done  all  the  work  to  achieve  gre^ 
dignity  for  human  beings  and  greater  freed  on 
develop  human  personality.  In  each  generat 
and  in  each  country  there  must  be  a  continuat 
of  the  struggle  and  new  steps  forward  must 
taken  since  this  is  preeminently  a  field  in  whicl 
stand  still  is  to  retreat. 

The  field  of  human  rights  is  not  one  in  wli 
compromise  on  fundamental  principles  are  \ 
sible.  The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Hur 
Rights  is  illustrative.  The  Declaration  of  Hur. 
Rights  provides :  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  le 
any  country,  including  his  own."  The  So 
Representative  said  he  would  agree  to  this  ri 
if  a  single  phrase  was  added  to  it — "in  accorda 
with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  t 
country."  It  is  obvious  that  to  accept  this  wo 
be  not  only  to  compromise  but  to  nullify  the  ri 
stated.  This  case  forcefully  illustrates  the 
portance  of  the  proposition  that  we  must  evei 
alert  not  to  compromise  fundamental  hur 
rights  merely  for  the  sake  of  reaching  unanin 
and  thus  lose  them. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  att 
unanimity  with  respect  to  our  different  cone* 
of  government  and  human  rights.  The  strug 
is  bound  to  be  difficult  and  one  in  which  we  re 
be  firm  but  patient.  If  we  adhere  faithfully 
our  principles  I  think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  irn 
tain  freedom  and  to  do  so  peacefully  and  with 
recourse  to  force. 

The  future  must  see  the  broadening  of  hun 
rights  throughout  the  world.  People  who  h 
glimpsed  freedom  will  never  be  content  until  I 
have  secured  it  for  themselves.  In  a  true  sei 
human  rights  are  a  fundamental  object  of  law  i 
government  in  a  just  society.  Human  rights  e: 
to  the  degree  that  they  are  respected  by  peopk 
relations  with  each  other  and  by  governments 
relations  with  their  citizens. 

The  world  at  large  is  aware  of  the  tragic  c 
sequences  for  human  beings  ruled  by  totalitar 
systems.  If  we  examine  Hitler's  rise  to  power, 
see  how  the  chains  are  forged  which  keep  the  ir 
vidual  a  slave  and  we  can  see  many  similarities 
the  way  things  are  accomplished  in  other  co 
tries.  Politically  men  must  be  free  to  discuss  •< 
to  arrive  at  as  many  facts  as  possible  and  tb 
must  be  at  least  a  two-party  system  in  a  coun 
because  when  there  is  only  one  political  party, 
many  things  can  be  subordinated  to  the  inten 
of  that  one  party  and  it  becomes  a  tyrant  and 
an  instrument  of  democratic  government. 

The  propaganda  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
cent  past,  like  that  we  perceive  in  these  days,  se 
(Continued  on  page  ^66) 
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U.S. -BULGARIAN  CORRESPONDENCE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

During  the  period  August-September,  there  was 
1  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Bulgarian 
oreign  Ofhee  and  the  U.S.  Legation,  Sofia,  on  the 
ibjeot  of  Bulgarian  charges  that  Greek  forces 
ere  violating  the  Bulgarian  frontier  or  taking  up 
ireatening  positions  in  its  vicinity.  The  Bul- 
trian  note  contained  statements  and  allegations 
hich  the  Sofia  government  also  forwarded  to  the 
sectary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
rrespondence  between  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ent  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
ations  on  this  matter  has  already  been  published.1 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  latest  exchange 
!  notes  between  this  Government  and  the  Bul- 
irian  Government.  This  exchange  has  been  com- 
unicated  by  the  United  States  to  the  body  im- 
ediately  concerned  with  relations  between 
reece  and  the  Balkan  States,  the  United  Nations 
>ecial  Committee  on  the  Balkans. 

ote  of  August  28,  1948,  delivered  by  the  U.S. 
'.gation  at  Sofia  to  the  Bulgarian  Ministry  of 
treign  Affairs,  replying  to  its  note  of  August  18 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
esents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of 
)reign  Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
ceipt  of  the  latter's  note  no.  36014-20-1  of 
ugust  18,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Lega- 
>n  certain  allegations  as  to  violations  of  the 
•eco-Bulgarian  border  by  Greek  groups,  which 
formation  has  been  submitted  to  the  Security 
mncil  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  Bulgarian 
wernment  together  with  an  energetic  protest 
d  request  that  the  Security  Council  of  the 
nited  Nations  take  steps  to  effect  the  retirement 
Greek  troops  from  the  frontier  to  the  interior 
Greece  in  order  to  avoid  any  incidents. 
While  the  Legation  is  appreciative  of  the  action 
the  Ministry  in  bringing  this  information  to  its 
tention,  it  ventures  to  point  out  that  the  appro- 


priate agency  for  the  investigation  of  charges 
made  against  Greece  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
would  appear  to  be  the  United  Nations  Special 
Commission  on  the  Balkans,  members  of  which 
are  presently  in  Greece,  and  who  would  be  availa- 
ble for  an  investigation  in  connection  therewith. 

Should  this  suggestion  be  not  agreeable  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government  the  Legation  would  be 
pleased  to  make  available  one  or  more  of  its  Service 
Attaches,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  similar 
officers  of  other  diplomatic  missions  here,  to  carry 
out  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  areas  named 
in  the  Ministry's  note,  such  investigation  naturally 
to  be  in  cooperation  with  the  competent  Bulgarian 
authorities. 

The  Legation  would  appreciate  being  advised 
as  to  whether  either  or  both  of  the  suggestions  made 
above  prove  of  interest  to  the  Ministry. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
avails  itself  [etc.] 

Note  of  September  11,  191/S,  from  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Office  to  the  U.S.  Legation  at  Sofia 

In  reply  to  note  verbale  498  of  August  28,  the 
Foreign  Office  has  the  honor  to  advise  as  follows : 

Communication  made  to  Legation  by  circular 
note  of  August  18  was  purely  informative  in  nature 
in  view  of  fact  that  concentration  of  important 
Greek  troops  along  Greco-Bulgarian  frontier  could 
have  provoked  serious  incidents  and  difficulties. 
It  is  for  this  reason  reply  of  American  Legation 
somewhat  surprised  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  more  so  because  Honorable  Mission  knows  per- 
fectly point  of  view  of  Bulgarian  Government  in 
regard  to  Unscob  and  knows  equally  well  that 
Bulgarian  Government  has  declined  all  demands 
for  investigation  along  Greco-Bulgarian  frontier 
by  military  attaches  of  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  in 
connection  with  peace  treaty  considering  such  in- 
vestigations as  reflection  of  sovereignty  of  state. 


ALBANIA'S  REPLY  TO  TRIPARTITE  APPEAL 


[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

The  Department  has  received  from  the  French 
)vernment  the  text  of  the  remarks  made  on  Sep- 
nber  20  by  Mr.  Hysni  Kapo,  Deputy  Minister 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Albania,  in  reply  to  the 
marche  made  at  Tirana  on  September  13  by  the 
•ench  Minister  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  French  Governments 
concerning  Albanian  aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas.2 
The  reply  rejects  the  French  Minister's  appeal 
that  the  competent  agency  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  be 

1  U.N.  press  release  BAL/376,  Sept.  2,  1948. 
*  Documents  and  State  Papers,  September  1948. 
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permitted  to  operate  in  Albanian  territory,  while 
at  the  same  time,  in  defiance  of  logic,  it  accuses  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  of  usurp- 
ing the  peacemaking  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  fact  that  the 
reply  rejects  as  well  any  other  type  of  neutral  ob- 
servation of  Albanian  conduct  towards  the  Greek 
guerrillas.  The  language  is  evasive  but  the  mean- 
ing is  clear,  being  underlined  by  the  statement  that 
Albania  "has  designated  forbidden  zones  in  its 
territory." 

In  effect,  Albania  asks  acceptance,  without 
demur  or  inquiry,  of  its  own  allegations  of  good 
behavior  despite  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Committee  of  extensive  and  illegal 
Albanian  support  of  guerrilla  operations  against 
the  people  and  Government  of  Greece,  evidence 
based  in  considerable  part  on  eyewitness  observa- 
tion by  U.N.  officials. 

Following  is  an  unofficial  translation  of  the 
Albanian  reply : 

"1.  The  Albanian  Government  is  not  aware  that 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  have 
the  right  to  represent  themselves  as  powers  guar- 
anteeing peace  as  stated  by  the  Minister  of  France. 
The  Albanian  Government  considers  not  only  that 
such  a  claim  has  no  foundation  in  itself  but  also 
that  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  France,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion and  with  its  goals  and  principles.  In  its 
opinion,  such  intervention  by  the  three  states  in 
Albano-Greek  relations,  because  of  its  unilateral 
character,  can  only  serve  to  create  or  aggravate 
friction  and  misunderstandings  between  the  Al- 


banians and  Greece,  or  at  least  to  encourage  1 
move  of  the  aggressors. 

"2.  The  creation  of  a  new  International  Cont 
Commission  or  of  any  other  Commission  woi 
not  facilitate  the  settling  of  these  relations  as  i 
perience  has  already  shown  that  the  Balkan  Co 
mission  not  only  does  not  contribute  to  peace  1 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  know,  it  has  served 
worsen  the  relations  between  Greece  and  Alba: 
and  Greece's  other  northern  neighbors. 

"3.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  abnormal  conditions  existing  between  Gre 
and  Albania,  it  is  the  Greek  Government  whicl 
guilty,  although  it  always  tries  to  shake  off  I 
responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  that  i 
Albanian  Government  has  more  than  once  sho 
itself  ready  for  the  settlement  of  relations  with 
Greek  neighbors.  With  good  will  on  the  part 
the  Greek  Government,  the  border  conflicts  coi 
have  been  avoided  and  the  situation  at  the  bor< 
would  be  normal. 

"4.  The  Albanian  Government's  conduct  in 
gard  to  the  interning  and  disarming  of  Partiss 
crossing  the  Albano-Greek  border  is  entirely 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  international  law ; 
addition,  the  Albanian  Government  categorica 
rejects  as  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  facts  1 
Greek  statement  that  interned  Partisans  wi 
armed  in  Albanian  territory  and  returned 
Greece.  The  action  of  the  Albanian  Governmi 
in  giving  protection  and  assistance  to  Gr( 
women,  children  and  old  people  also  confor 
exactly  to  international  law.  As  to  movement 
the  frontier  zone,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  tl 
Albania,  as  do  also  other  states,  has  designai 
forbidden  zones  in  its  territory,  which  is  an  und 
putable  right  of  a  sovereign  state." 
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The  September  issue  of  Documents  and  State  Papers,  which  will  be  released  shortly,  will 
contain  the  following  items : 

U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans : 

Comment  on  Report  to  the  3rd  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  First  and  Second  Interim  Reports 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  U.N.  and  a  Supplementary  Report 
Restitution  of  Looted  Property  by  Japan 

Designation  of  Successor  Organization  to  Claim  Jewish  Property 
Calendar  of  International  Meetings  with  Annotations 

Copies  of  this  publication  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  at  30  cents  a  copy;  subscription  price  for  12  issues 
is  $3.00  a  year. 
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ie  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


e  Berlin  Crisis 

it  the  Palais  de  Chaillot  in  Paris  on  October 
the  Security  Council  debated  whether  it  was 
npetent  to  take  up  the  Berlin  question.  Mr. 
sninsky  (U.S.S.R.)  opened  the  discussion  by 
vying  the  Council's  competence  in  the  matter 
an  oven  violation  of  article  107  of  the  Charter 
well  as  of  the  Potsdam  and  Yalta  agreements, 
denied  that  the  situation  in  Berlin  was  a  threat 
the  peace.  He  further  maintained  that  Berlin 
s  part  of  the  entire  question  of  Germany,  for 
ich  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  re- 
©sible.  He  further  declared  that  in  reality 
re  was  no  blockade  of  Berlin  and  that  the  Soviet 
borities  had  repeatedly  stated  that  they  were 
dy  to  assume  responsibility  for  feeding  the 
Illation  of  Berlin. 

'hilip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative 
the  Security  Council,  emphasized  that  the 
ions  of  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  that  the 
riet  Union  was  attempting  by  illegal  and  co- 
ive  measures  to  achieve  political  objectives  to 
ich  it  was  not  entitled  and  which  it  could  not 
ieve  by  peaceful  means.  The  real  issue,  Mr. 
sup  maintained,  was  whether  the  only  existing 
irnational  machinery  for  the  preservation  of 

peace  can  be  used  to  remove  a  threat  to  the 
ce.   In  accordance  with  article  33  of  the  Charter 

United  States,  in  agreement  with  the  United 
lgdom  and  France,  had  made  every  effort 
ough  direct  discussion  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
le  the  matter.  The  Soviet  Union's  repudiation 
ts  promises  made  further  discussion  futile,  and 
three  Governments  brought  the  matter  to  the 
sntion  of  the  Security  Council, 
■ir  Alexander  Cadogan  (United  Kingdom)  fol- 
ed  Mr.  Jessup  and  supported  the  United  States 
)resentative. 

barren  Austin  called  the  October  4  session  to 
er  but  relinquished  the  presidency  for  the  dura- 
l  of  the  discussion  of  the  Berlin  question.  Juan 
Bramuglia  (Argentina)  presided  over  the 
(ting. 

Tie  Security  Council  voted  9  to  2  to  hear  the 
iplaint  of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
l.  and  France  against  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
ion  in  the  Berlin  blockade  as  constituting  a 
?at  to  world  peace  and  security, 
'he  position  of  the  United  States  Government 
i  outlined  by  Mr.  Jessup  on  October  6,  when  he 
iewed  the  development  of  the  Berlin  situation. 
The  salient  feature  of  the  case  before  the  Secu- 
r  Council",  he  said,  "is  that  the  Soviet  blockade 
till  maintained  and  thus  continues  in  existence 
ireat  to  the  peace  which  it  created."  He  con- 
ied  by  stating  that  "we  do  not  bring  this  case  to 

Security    Council    with    any    cut-and-dried 
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formula  for  its  solution.  It  is  our  hope  the  Se- 
curity Council  can  assist  in  removing  the  threat  to 
peace.  Nothing  which  has  happened  has  changed 
our  position  on  that  point.  The  moment  that  the 
blockade  is  lifted,  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
have  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  with  the  Soviet  Union 
any  questions  relating  to  Germany." 

Atomic  Energy 

Mr.  Tsiang  (China)  opened  the  October  1  meet- 
ing of  Committee  I  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  majority  proposals, 
which  were  a  process  of  evolution,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  responded  to  the  repeated  requests 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  furnish  con- 
crete evidence  in  support  of  its  proposals.  Mr. 
Tsiang  stated  that  China  stood  "solidly  behind  the 
majority  plan"  and  supported  the  Canadian  reso- 
lution. Mr.  El  Khouri  (Syria)  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Canadian  resolution  which  was 
similar  to  the  U.S.  June  22  resolution  previously 
vetoed  in  the  Security  Council.  Colombia  and 
Belgium  supported  the  Syrian  version. 

On  October  4  Warren  Austin  again  called  for 
action  for  effective  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  questioned  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
in  its  new  proposal  on  the  question  would  accept 
the  international  control  plan  already  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Mr.  Austin  pointed  out  that  without  effective  and 
enforceable  international  control  of  atomic  energy 
in  the  beginning  and  all  the  time  the  world  would 
have  no  security  from  atomic  destruction. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  new  Soviet  proposal  .  .  . 
made  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  October  2  for  two  con- 
ventions— one  on  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons 
and  the  other  on  "effective"  international  control — 
which  would  be  signed  and  put  into  force  simul- 
taneously, Mr.  Austin  said  that  if  this  meant  the 
Soviets  approved  really  effective  control,  then  a 
long  step  had  been  taken,  but  he  noted  that  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  and  Mr.  Manuilsky  (Ukrainian  S.S.R.) 
had  indicated  they  still  adhere  to  the  narrow  na- 
tionalist stand  they  have  maintained  and  would 
seek  to  retain  veto  right  over  any  control  agency 
which  might  be  established.  If  that  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  language,  Mr.  Austin  said, 
"there  is  a  chasm  that  has  yet  to  be  bridged." 

Mr.  Austin  reiterated  the  U.S.  support  for  the 
majority  control  plan  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  for  the  Canadian  resolution  now 
before  Committee  I.  That  draft  resolution  would 
have  the  General  Assembly  approve  the  Commis- 
sion reports,  recommending  the  international  con- 
trol system  and  telling  of  Soviet  opposition  to  the 
inspection  and  regulation  powers  the  Commission 
would  accord  to  a  world  control  agency. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Toward  Revision  of  the  Geneva  Conventi 

BY  WILLIAM  H.   McCAHON 


The  United  States  has  actively  supported  the 
initiative  taken  in  the  fall  of  1945  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  revise  exist- 
ing international  treaties  applicable  to  prisoners 
of  war 1  and  to  bring  into  being  a  new  convention 
establishing  humane  standards  of  treatment  for 
civilians  in  time  of  war.  In  the  light  of  experi- 
ences of  World  War  II  those  in  the  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  existing  conventions  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  rather  extensive  re- 
visions of  those  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
bringing  them  up  to  date,  (2)  making  them  easier 
to  apply  uniformly  and  less  susceptible  to  different 
interpretations,  and  (3)  providing  more  effective 
protection  for  the  categories  of  persons  covered. 
It  was  considered  equally  important  to  obtain 
through  international  treaty  similar  legal  pro- 
tection for  civilians  in  belligerent  and  occupied 
territories.  The  generally  unsatisfactory  stop- 
gap measure  of  attempting  to  apply  the  prisoners- 
of-war  convention  to  certain  categories  of  civilians 
during  World  War  II  had  pointed  up  the  need 
for  a  separate  convention  formally  defining  the 
treatment  to  be  accorded  such  persons  in  wartime. 

The  United  States  participated  in  preliminary 
informal  discussions  of  this  subject  at  a  meeting 
of  government  experts  convened  at  Geneva  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  April  14-26,  1947.2  At  that  meet- 
ing 14  Allied  governments  were  represented,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  formula- 
tion of  revised  and  new  draft  conventions.  The 
Seventeenth  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
which  took  place  at  Stockholm  August  20-30, 1948, 
and  in  which  49  governments  and  51  national  Red 
Cross  societies  participated,  offered  an  opportunity 
for  continuance  of  these  discussions  on  a  some- 
what broader  scale,  and  represented  another  step- 
ping-stone toward  the  ultimate  objective — the 
formal  signing  by  governments  of  new  conven- 
tions. 

The  United  States  sent  a  Delegation  to  the 
Stockholm  conference  which  included  Government 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  State,  the 
three  military  services,  the  Department  of  Justice, 

1  The  two  Geneva  conventions  of  1929  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  wounded  and  sick, 
and  the  Hague  convention  of  1907  relative  to  maritime 
warfare  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  hospital  ships 
convention). 

2  For  an  account  of  this  meeting  by  Albert  E.  Clatten- 
burg,  Jr.,  see  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1947,  p.  1205. 


and  the  Post  Office  Department.     In  addit 
members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  delegatio: 
the  conference  participated  in  the  convention 
vision  discussions.     Basil  O'Connor,  presiden 
the  American  Red  Cross,  served  as  chairmar 
both  delegations.    While  there  were  many  ol 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Red  Cross  world  be: 
the  conference,  the  United   States  Governn 
Delegation  confined  its  activities  almost  entii 
to  the  work  of  the  Legal  Commission,  which 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  reviewing 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
eral  draft  conventions  under  consideration, 
working  drafts  submitted  to  the  conference 
been  prepared  by  the  International  Commi 
of  the  Red  Cross  on  the  basis  of  the  recommer 
tions  coming  out  of  the  earlier  meeting  at  Gem 

Thirty  governments  and  32  Red  Cross  socie 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Legal  Commiss 
the  first  meeting  of  which  took  place  the  morr 
of  Saturday  August  21.  On  the  motion  of 
United  States,  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  immedia 
three  technical  subcommissions  to  make  possib 
detailed  study  of  each  of  the  draft  conventi 
The  election  of  subcommission  chairmen  and  ol 
organizational  details  were  completed  at 
morning  session  so  that  the  subcommissions  v 
able  to  start  their  deliberations  the  afternooi 
the  same  day  to  consider  respectively  (I) 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  esi 
lishments  devoted  to  their  care  including  hosp 
ships ;  (II)  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ; 
(III)  the  treatment  of  civilians. 

With  the  exception  of  Sunday,  these  subcomi 
sions  met  daily  through  Friday,  August  27, 
then  returned  the  following  day  to  a  plenary 
sion  of  the  Legal  Commission  for  reporting 
obtaining  approval  of  their  findings  and  rec 
mendations.    Finally,  the  accomplishments  of 
Legal  Commission  were  formally  approved  i 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  on  August 
the  last  day  of  the  conference. 

In  view  of  the  volume  of  the  work  entailec 
reviewing  article  by  article  each  of  the  draft  ( 
ventions,  it  became  obvious  early  in  the  discussi 
that  if  the  task  before  the  Legal  Commission  v 
to  be  accomplished  within  the  time  allotted, 
phasis  must  be  placed  on  obtaining  in  the  subc< 
missions  agreement  on  the  substantive  text  of  e 
article.  This  procedure  was  generally  follov 
Considering  the  large  number  of  governments  : 
Red  Cross  societies  represented  and  their  vary 
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arests,  the  degree  of  agreement  reached  was 
narkable. 

Substantial  portions  of  the  United  States  draft 
sition  on  all  four  of  the  conventions  were  ac- 
)ted    as   presented.     This    position    had    been 
•inulated  by  the  Interdepartmental  Prisoners 
War  Committee  in  whose  work  the  representa- 
es  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Array,  Navy, 
r  Force,  Justice,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  the 
nerican  Red  Cross  had  participated  in  prepara- 
n  for  this  meeting.     The  only  major  point  on 
ich  the  United  States  recommendation  did  not 
■vail  was  in  connection  with  the  discussion  in 
bcommission  I  concerning  the  status  to  be  ac- 
ded  doctors,  chaplains,  and  medical  corps  men 
ached  to  the  armed  forces,  if  they  fall  into  the 
ids  of  the  enemy.     Opposition  was  encountered 
the  United  States  position  that  such  personnel 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.    The  opposition 
led  its  stand  primarily  on  traditional  grounds, 
ding  that  the  language  of  the  present  conven- 
n  which  states  that  if  captured  such  personnel 
all  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war",  should 
retained ;  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  a  step 
kward  and  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  a 
mia  on  medical  personnel.     Additionally  the 
r  was  expressed  that  the  proposed  change  might 
rersely  affect  recruitment  of  doctors  for  the 
led    forces.     In   supporting  its  position   the 
ited  States  Delegation  stressed  the  following 
siderations:  (1)  that  practical  experience  has 
wn  it  to  be  administratively  impossible  to  ex- 
pt  such  personnel  from  prisoners-of -war  status, 
I  consequently,  to  endeavor  to  do  so  would  only 
ite  violations ;  (2)  that  by  giving  such  personnel 
status  of  prisoners  of  war  they  are  thereby 
orded  fuller  protection  under  the  conventions 
n  they  might  otherwise  receive;  and  (3)  that 
iical  and  spiritual  services  rendered  by  such 
sonnel  are  more  than  ever  necessary  in  circum- 
aces  of  capitivity  in  ministering  to  the  need  of 
ir  comrades,  and  if  they  were  to  share  the  same 
it  would  serve  as  a  morale  builder  for  their  own 
i.    In  addition,  the  United  States  Delegation 
ie  it  clear  that  it  was  not  recommending  the 
ention  of  such  personnel  as  prisoners  of  war 
efinitely  or  in  numbers  greater  than  the  situa- 
l  warranted,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  strongly 
eved  that  a  detaining  power  should  have  the 
ht  for  practical  as  well  as  humanitarian  reasons 
letain  a  sufficient  number  of  captured  doctors, 
plains,  and  medical  corps  men  to  insure  ade- 
te  care  for  wounded  and  sick  prisoners  of  war. 
i  United  States  Delegation  maintained  that  all 
h  personnel  not  being  used  for  this  purpose 
uld  be  repatriated  promptly,  that  the  profes- 
lal  status  of  those  detained  should  be  recog- 
sd  and  respected,  and  that  the  detaining  power 
ler  the  convention  should  provide  adequate 
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facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  their  use 
in  caring  for  the  wounded  and  sick. 

Although  it  is  unfortunate  that  agreement  on 
this  point  could  not  be  reached  at  this  conference, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  objective  of  the  proponents 
of  both  views  is  basically  the  same,  that  is,  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  protection  for  this  cate- 
gory of  personnel  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  adequate  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick. 
Consequently,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  sat- 
isfactory formula  acceptable  to  both  sides  can  be 
found  without  too  much  difficulty  in  subsequent 
discussions  of  representatives  of  the  interested 
governments. 

Foremost  among  the  revisions  supported  by  the 
United  States  which  were  concurred  in  by  the  con- 
ference were  the  following:  (1)  a  complete  re- 
wording of  the  article  concerning  food  which,  in 
essence,  provides  that  the  food  ration  of  prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
variety  to  keep  prisoners  in  good  health,  and  pre- 
vent loss  of  weight  or  the  development  of  nutri- 
tional deficiencies;  (2)  a  new  and  simplified  for- 
mula regarding  the  employment  of  prisoners  of 
war  which  among  other  things  prohibits  their  use 
for  mine  clearance  and  disposal  work;  (3)  prompt 
repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities ;  (4)  a  provision  permitting  transfers 
of  prisoners  of  war  among  allies  provided  the  re- 
ceiving government  is  a  party  to  the  convention, 
and  placing  on  both  governments  involved  in  the 
transfer  equal  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the 
treatment  received  by  prisoners  of  war  following 
their  transfer  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  convention;  (5)  the  extension  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  conven- 
tions to  civil  wars  provided  the  dissident  party 
agrees  for  its  part  reciprocally  to  apply  the  terms 
of  those  conventions;  (6)  definition  of  the  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  by  partisan  forces  if 
they  are  to  be  accorded  treatment  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  entitled  to  protection  of  that  convention ; 
and  (7)  improved  identification  markings  for  hos- 
pital ships  including  night  lighting. 

While  none  of  the  decisions  reached  at  this  con- 
ference are  formally  binding  upon  the  participat- 
ing governments,  the  degree  of  agreement  reached 
through  open  discussion  on  certain  of  the  more 
contentious  articles  augers  well  for  the  future.  It 
is  recognized  that  much  additional  work  lies  ahead, 
but  it  is  now  believed  by  those  in  the  Government 
who  have  been  closest  to  the  problem  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  progress  made  to  date,  further  pre- 
paratory meetings  on  the  subject  are  unnecessary 
and  would  serve  only  to  delay  matters.  It  is  hoped 
therefore  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  convocation 
early  next  year  of  a  formal  diplomatic  conference 
of  governments  for  the  purpose  of  final  drafting 
and  the  signing  of  new  conventions. 
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Representatives  to  Weights  and 
Measures  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 30  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
at  the  Ninth  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Paris  and  Sevres,  France,  October 
12-21,  1948,  by  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Crit- 
tenden, Associate  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

This  Conference  is  being  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  known  as  "the  convention  of 
the  meter"  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  May 
20,  1875,  and  to  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  a  party.  This  treaty  provided  for  an  or- 
ganization of  three  parts :  the  International  Com- 
mittee, the  General  Conference,  and  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  This 
organization  is  responsible  for  all  joint  work  of 
adhering  countries  on  the  problems  of  metrology. 
The  meetings  of  the  General  Conference  are 
held  at  six-year  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  international  agreement  af- 
fecting measures  of  length  and  weight,  electrical 
measurements,  temperature  measurements,  and 
units  of  photometric  measurement.  The  meeting 
scheduled  for  October  1939  was  postponed  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  war;  consequently,  since  the 
last  meeting  was  held  in  1933,  the  conference  has 
an  unusually  important  agenda  of  topics  to  con- 
sidcr. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  in 
charge  of  important  technical  preparatory  work 
of  the  Conference  in  earlier  meetings  of  specialized 
committees  meeting  in  advance  of  the  General 
Conference. 

Reports  to  be  considered  at  the  Conference  in- 
clude the  results  of  recent  international  compari- 
sons of  the  national  prototype  meter  bars  and  the 
national  prototype  kilograms,  standardization  of 
the  use  of  wave  lengths  of  light  as  a  means  of 
precision  length  measurement,  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  adoption  of  the  absolute  system 
of  electrical  units  for  general  use,  adoption  of  a 
new  definition  of  the  unit  of  light  intensity,  re- 
vision of  the  international  temperature  scale,  and 
other  matters  related  to  the  fundamental  basis 
of  precise  measurements  as  used  in  science  and 
industry. 


Struggle  for  Human  Rights — Continued  from  page  460 

to  impugn,  to  undermine,  and  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erty and  independence  of  peoples.    Such  propa- 
ganda poses  to  all  peoples  the  issue  whether  to 
doubt  their  heritage  of  rights  and  therefore  tojl 
compromise  the  principles  by  which  they  live,  or. 
try  to  accept  the  challenge,  redouble  their  vigi-" 
lance,  and  stand  steadfast  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  human  freedoms. 

People  who  continue  to  be  denied  the  respect  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  human  beings  will  not 
acquiesce  forever  in  such  denial. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  guiding 
beacon  along  the  way  to  the  achievement  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the' 
world.  The  immediate  test  is  not  only  the  extent 
to  which  human  rights  and  freedoms  have  already 
been  achieved,  but  the  direction  in  which  the  world 
is  moving.  Is  there  a  faithful  compliance  witb'1 
the  objectives  of  the  Charter  if  some  countries  con-; 
tinue  to  curtail  human  rights  and  freedoms  in- 
stead of  to  promote  the  universal  respect  for  ac 
observance  of  human  rights  and  freedoms  for  aL1: 
as  called  for  by  the  Charter  ? 

The  place  to  discuss  the  issue  of  human  right' 
is  in  the  forum  of  the  United  Nations.  Th( 
United  Nations  has  been  set  up  as  the  commoi 
meeting  ground  for  nations,  where  we  can  con- 
sider together  our  mutual  problems  and  take  ad 
vantage  of  our  differences  in  experience.  It  is< 
inherent  in  our  firm  attachment  to  democracy  anc 
freedom  that  we  stand  always  ready  to  use  thr 
fundamental  democratic  procedures  of  honest  dis 
cussion  and  negotiation.  It  is  now  as  always  oui 
hope  that  despite  the  wide  differences  in  approacl 
we  face  in  the  world  today,  we  can  with  mutua 
good  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  United  Nation 
Charter,  arrive  at  a  common  basis  of  under 
standing. 

We  are  here  to  join  the  meetings  of  this  grea 
international  Assembly  which  meets  in  you 
beautiful  capital  city  of  Paris.  Freedom  for  th 
individual  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  cherishec 
traditions  of  France.  As  one  of  the  Delegate 
from  the  United  States  I  pray  Almighty  God  tha 
we  may  win  another  victory  here  for  the  right 
and  freedoms  of  all  men. 
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agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
roposing  International  Committee  on  Scrap 


[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

Announcement  was  made  on  October  1  by  the 
>epartment  of  State  of  the  signing  in  Washing- 
Mi  of  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom 
roposing  the  establishment  of  an  international 
ommittee  to  recommend  allocations  of  iron  and 
;eel  scrap  available  for  export  from  Erp  coun- 
ties including  the  Bizonal  Area  of  Germany, 
'he  agreement  also  provides  for  the  immediate 
llocation  from  the  Bizonal  Area  of  500,000  tons 

scrap  each  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
mited  Kingdom  and  225,000  tons  for  distribu- 
ion  to  other  deficit  countries  at  uniform  prices  to 

established  by  the  U.S.-U.K.  military  gover- 
ors.  It  is  hoped  that  the  total  quantity  to  be 
lipped  from  the  Bizonal  Area  in  the  next  12 


months  will  be  about  2,000,000  tons  or  more.  All 
scrap  shipped  from  Germany  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  Bizone  steel  in- 
dustry. Much  of  the  scrap  available  in  the  Bizonal 
Area  consists  of  rubble  material  from  wrecked 
industrial  plants,  railway  installations,  abandoned 
ships,  etc. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  little  commercial  scrap 
has  been  imported  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many. As  a  result  of  the  recent  currency  reform 
and  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  it  is  expected 
that  Germany  will  now  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution toward  relieving  the  serious  scrap  short- 
age existing  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  which  follows  was 
embodied  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  September 
30,  1948,  between  the  two  Governments. 


AGREEMENT  ON  FERROUS  SCRAP 


.   Proposal  to  OEEC  Countries  on  Allocation 
lacninery 

A  proposal  will  be  put  before  the  members  of  the 
•rganization  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  that  an 
d  hoc  Committee  be  established  in  Paris  consisting  of 
bpresentatives  of  Oeec  members  and  the  United  States 
is  a  full  member.  It  is  proposed  that  this  Committee,  al- 
bough  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oeec  Council, 
bould  work  in  close  cooperation  with  it  and  its  com- 
mittees. The  functions  of  the  Committee  shall  be  to 
aake  recommendations  to  the  Governments  of  the 
ountries  participating  in  the  Oeec,  including  the  Bi- 
jonal  Area  of  Germany  and  the  French  Zone,  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  scrap  exports  from  those  countries.  Final 
iecisions  with  respect  to  exports  will  be  made,  however, 
ly  the  Governments  of  the  exporting  countries.  In  the 
Jizonal  Area  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  US  and  UK 
lilitary  Governors  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
II  of  this  Agreement. 

I.  Instructions  to  Military  Governors 

Identical  instructions  shall  be  sent  to  the  US  and  UK 
Military  Governors  in  Germany  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
'.tates  and  United  Kingdom  that  the  total  collection  and 
xport  of  scrap  from  the  Bizonal  Area,  after  providing 
or  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  German  steel  in- 
ustry,  be  maximized. 

Initial  Authorizations  Outside  of  Future  Allocations 

2.  The  existing  authorization  (approved  May  13,  1948) 
f  600,000  tons  (namely  200,000  tons  to  the  United  States, 
00,000  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  100,000  tons  to 
•ther  countries)  is  confirmed. 

3.  In  addition  there  will  be  the  following  supple- 
aentarv  authorizations : 


(a)  100,000  tons  to  the  United  States,  to  bring  the  United 
States  share  to  parity  with  the  above-mentioned  United 
Kingdom  share  of  300,000  tons ; 

(b)  75,000  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  final  ship- 
ment of  booty  scrap  without  payment ; 

(c)  75,000  tons  to  the  United  States,  to  correspond  to  (b) 
above,  but  not  free  of  payment. 

4.  The  above  total  authorizations  of  375,000  tons  to 
the  United  States,  375,000  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  100,000  tons  to  other  countries  shall  not  be  charged  to 
future  allocations,  and  the  two  Military  Governors  shall 
implement  these  authorizations  immediately. 

Export  Availabilities  from  Bizonal  Area 

5.  The  US  and  UK  Military  Governors  shall  inform 
the  ad  hoc  Committee,  promptly  after  its  establishment 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  of  the  anticipated  volume 
of  scrap  exports  from  the  Bizonal  Area.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  figure  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1949,  will  be 
1,000,000  tons  or  more,  over  and  above  the  850,000  tons 
authorized  above  outside  of  future  allocations. 

Interim  Authorizations  Chargeable  Against  Future 
Allocations 

6.  As  an  advance  against  contemplated  early  allocations 
within  the  framework  of  the  regular  allocating  procedure, 
there  shall  also  be  authorized  a  further  125,000  tons  to  the 
United  States,  125,000  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
125,000  tons  to  other  countries,  such  quantities  to  be 
charged  against  future  allocations.  The  two  Military 
Governors  shall  also  implement  these  authorizations 
immediately. 

7.  In  the  event  that  no  recommendation  is  made  by  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  before  October  31,  1948,  further  interim 
authorizations  shall  be  made  on  that  date  and  on  the  last 
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day  of  each  month  thereafter  in  the  ratio  of  2-2-1  for  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries, 
respectively,  until  such  time  as  the  regular  allocation 
procedure  is  in  operation. 

Implementation  of  Allocations 

8.  In  implementing  this  Agreement,  the  US  and  UK 
Military  Governors  shall  determine  among  other  matters : 

(a)  whether  to  implement  allocations  by  control  over 
contracts  or  control  over  exports  or  both ; 

(b)  whether,  if  control  over  exports  is  adopted,  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency  may  approve  contracts  within 
agreed  limitations  in  excess  of  the  total  outstanding  alloca- 
tions of  any  country ; 

(c)  whether,  in  appropriate  cases,  contracts  shall  pro- 
vide for  delivery  of  scrap  within  specified  short  periods  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  tying  up  of  allocations  in  individual 
long-term  contracts; 

(d)  whether  and  in  what  manner  to  instruct  Jeia  to 
take  precautions  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  competence  of 
contracting  parties  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Effective  Date  of  Foregoing  Authorizations 

9.  All  scrap  exported  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  charged  against  the  foregoing  authori- 
zations. 

Booty  Scrap 

10.  There  shall  be  no  further  exports  of  booty  scrap 
after  the  date  of  this  Agreement  except  for  the  75,000  tons 
authorized  under  paragraph  II  3  (b)  above. 

Price 

11.  The  price  of  scrap  with  appropriate  differentials  for 
loading  points,  quality  of  scrap,  etc.,  shall  be  uniform  for 
all  foreign  buyers,  and  shall  be  set  from  time  to  time  by 
the  US  and  UK  Military  Governors  under  such  procedures 
as  they  may  establish. 

Special  Measures 

12.  If  the  US  and  UK  Military  Governors  consider  that 


adequate  quantities  of  exportable  scrap  cannot  be  obtain!) 
without  special  measures,  they  are  authorized  to  approvi 
the  recovery  of  scrap  by  such  measures.  Scrap  recover; 
under  such  arrangements,  if  approved,  may  be  outsld< 
regular  allocations  but  subject  to  such  special  allocation! 
as  the  US  and  UK  Military  Governors  may  determini 
after  consultation  with  the  ad  hoc  Committee. 

Direct  Recovery  of  Scrap 

13.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  preclude  operation 
by  non-German  organisations  for  the  recovery  of  sera] 
from  disarmament  and  other  sources  not  readily  accessible 
to  German  scrap  merchants  provided  such  operations  ar 
carried  on  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  US  and  UK  Milj 
tary  Governors  and  that  all  recoveries  of  scrap  (othe 
than  the  75,000  tons  of  booty  scrap  mentioned  above)  ar 
paid  for  at  prices  established  by  the  US  and  UK  Militar, 
Governors  and  are  within  either  the  regular  or  the  specia 
allocations  determined  by  the  US  and  UK  Militar; 
Governors. 

US-TJK  Scrap  Control  Authority 

14.  The  US  and  UK  Military  Governors  shall  set  vt 
a  US-UK  scrap  control  authority  in  which  each  shai 
appoint  a  coordinator  to  supervise  and  control  the  colle< 
tion  and  export  of  ferrous  scrap.  This  control  authorit 
shall  be  subject,  through  whatever  organization  the  Mili 
tary  Governors  may  determine,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  th 
Bipartite  Board. 

III.  Reservation  of  Fusion  Agreement 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  modif 
the  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  Fusion  Agreement  o 
December  2, 1946  as  amended  by  the  Agreement  of  Decent 
ber  17,  1947.  Questions  which  may  arise  with  respect  t 
scrap  exports  under  the  present  Agreement  will  be  n 
solved  as  contemplated  in  paragraph  5  of  the  Agreemen 
of  December  17, 1947,  having  regard  also  to  the  provision 
of  paragraph  3  (a)  of  the  latter  Agreement. 


Policy  on  Commercial  Fishing  in  Pacific  Island  Trust  Territory 


JOINT  AGENCY  APPROVAL 


[Released  to  the  press  September  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 29  the  policy  of  this  Government  relating 
to  commercial  fishing  operations  in  the  United 
States  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
policy  was  approved  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Interior  as  a  guide 
to  the  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  area  to  com- 
mercial fishing.  Kich  fishery  resources,  particu- 
larly tuna,  are  available  in  the  waters  around  this 
Territory  in  an  area  as  large  as  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Territory,  itself,  contains 
scarcely  as  much  land  area  as  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Several  commercial  fishing  companies  have 
shown  interest  in  beginning  fishing  operations  im- 
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mediately.  It  is  possible  that  an  industry  can  b 
built  on  the  fishery  resources  that  will  eventual! 
pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  administrative  cos 
of  the  Territory. 

Fishing  operations  will  be  under  the  strict  con 
trol  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri 
tory  in  order  that  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabi 
tants  can  be  safeguarded  and  the  harvesting  of  th 
resources  can  be  undertaken  along  adequate  con 
servation  lines. 

Fishing  opportunities  will  be  equally  availabl 
to  the  fishing  enterprises  of  all  nations  except  tha 
the  High  Commissioner  will  have  discretion  i 
excluding  enterprises  for  reasons  of  security  or  fo 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  obligation  to  pre 
mote  the  advancement  of  the  inhabitants. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


TEXT  OF  POLICY  DIRECTIVE 


[Released  to  the  press  September  29] 

A.  With  a  view  to  cooperating  in  the  effort  to 
urease  world  food  production  and  in  order  to 
nprove  the  local  economy  and  to  obtain  informa- 
on  needed  for  conservation  of  fishing  resources 
f  the  area,  the  territorial  waters  surrounding  the 
Trust  Territory,  except  those  parts  closed  for 
?curity  reasons,  should  be  open  to  the  commercial 
riling  enterprises  of  all  nations  on  a  non-discrimi- 
atory  basis,  except  that  whenever  a  country  denies 
ghts  with  respect  to  fishing  and  ancillary  opera- 
ons  needed  and  desired  by  the  local  inhabitants 
f  the  Trust  Territory,  the  Government  of  the 
'rust  Territory  may,  if  necessary  to  obtain  those 
ights,  deny  that  country  rights  in  the  Trust 
territory. 

B.  The  administering  agency,  in  collaboration 
ith  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  should  conduct  research  as 
)on  as  possible  with  a  view  to  establishing  con- 
■rvation  regulations.  Fishing  grounds  within 
le  territorial  waters  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
teal  economy  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
le  use  and  benefit  of  the  local  inhabitants. 

C.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  foster  the 
evelopment  of  aquatic  resources,  including  locally 
<vned  and  operated  commercial  fishing,  bait  ent- 
ire, and  ancillary  commercial  industries. 

D.  With  respect  to  canning  and  other  fish-proc- 
;sing  industries,  the  administering  agency  should 
ive  priority  to  the  development  of  locally  owned 
ad  operated  enterprises. 

E.  The  administering  agency  may,  under  such 
md  it  ions,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  interested 
epartments,  grant  permission  for  the  establish- 
tent  and  maintenance  of  shore  facilities  to  out- 
de  canneries  and  other  fish-processing  industries 
rovided  that,  in  determining  whether  such  per- 
lission  shall  be  granted  and  in  establishing  the 
mditions  under  which  such  permission  is  to  be 
ranted,  the  interests  of  the  local  inhabitants  shall 
I  paramount. 

F.  Annual  licenses  should  be  required  of  all 
nnmercial  fishing  vessels  operating  within  terri- 
>rial  limits  or  operating  out  of  local  ports, 
licenses  to  nonlocal  fishing  vessels  should  be 
ranted  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  sub- 
let to  revocation  or  modification  wherever  se- 
iirity  interests  or  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
)  require.  Licensees  should  be  required  to  fur- 
ish  such  statistical  information  regarding  fishing 
perations  as  the  administering  agency,  in  col- 
iboration  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
iall  deem  appropriate. 

G.  Local  inhabitants  should  be  employed  in  the 
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complement  of  a  fishing  vessel  or  canning  or  other 
ancillary  industry  licensed  for  operation  in  a 
Trust  Territory  to  the  maximum  extent  consonant 
with  efficient  operations.  Regulations  should  be 
issued  prescribing  minimum  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory wages  and  standards  of  working  conditions 
and  otherwise  protecting  locally  hired  personnel. 
The  employment  of  nonlocal  personnel  in  shore 
establishments  should  be  subject  to  regulations  by 
the  government  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

H.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  A  above, 
and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  within  estab- 
lished governmental  policy  to  exclude  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals  for  reason  of  se- 
curity, and  the  obligation  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  the  principle  of  nondis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  nationality  shall  be  ob- 
served in  the  implementation  of  the  foregoing 
principles  and  shall  apply  to  all  aspects  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and  ancillary  operations  and  the 
regulation  thereof  in  the  Trust  Territory. 


Two  U.S.  Citizens  Held  Incommunicado  in 
Hungary  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

American  citizens  Paul  Ruedemann  and  George 
Bannantine,  president  and  technical  adviser  re- 
spectively of  Maort,  an  American-owned  affiliate 
in  Hungary  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey),  have  been  released  from  detention  by  the 
Hungarian  authorities  following  vigorous  United 
States  representations  both  at  Washington  and  at 
Budapest  to  the  Hungarian  Government  and,  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Budapest,  arrived  in  Vienna  at  11 :  30  a.m.  on 
September  26. 

Mr.  Ruedemann  and  Mr.  Bannantine  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Hungarian  police  on  the  night 
of  September  18  and  held  incommunicado  until 
their  release  on  September  25.  The  United  States 
Government  considers  the  allegations  made  against 
these  two  men  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  and 
by  the  officially  controlled  Hungarian  press  and 
radio  involving  "economic  sabotage"  were  wholly 
unfounded.  These  arrests  followed  a  long  series 
of  encroachments  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  on 
the  rights  of  Maort,  which  have  now  culminated 
in  the  seizure  of  the  company  under  a  decree  issued 
by  order  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  September  24 
and  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  on  Septem- 
ber 25. 
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Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
With  Portugal  Signed 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  September  29] 

A  bilateral  agreement  in  connection  with  the 
European  Recovery  Program  was  signed  with  the 
Portuguese  Government  on  September  28  at  Lisbon 
by  Ambassador  MacVeagh  and  the  Portuguese 
Foreign  Minister.1  Although  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment is  receiving  no  financial  aid  under  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  they  have  given 
their  firm  support  to  the  program  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  signing  of  the  Erp  agreement 
and  the  cordial  remarks  of  the  Portuguese  Foreign 
Minister  on  that  occasion  have  shown  again  the 
spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation' of  the  Portu- 
guese Government  in  participating  in  the  huge 
task  of  European  reconstruction. 

Department  of  State  To  Have  Full  Direction 
of  Voice  of  America  Programs 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

Preparation  and  broadcasting  of  those  Voice  of 
America  programs  which  had  previously  been 
handled  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  State,  were  under- 
taken by  the  Department  beginning  October  1. 

In  making  the  announcement,  George  V.  Allen, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  public  affairs,  said 

1  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  788  of  Sept.  29,  1948.  For  text  of  a  similar 
agreement  with  Italy,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1948,  p.  38. 

Identical  notes  between  the  two  Governments  were 
exchanged  relating  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
areas  under  military  occupation.  With  the  exception  of 
the  following  paragraph  this  exchange  is  similar  to  the 
understanding  with  the  U.K.  which  was  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  July  11, 1948,  p.  43 : 

"1.  For  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  participates  in  the  occupation  or  con- 
trol of  any  areas  in  western  Germany,  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste,  the  Government  of  Portugal  will  apply 
to  the  merchandise  trade  of  such  area  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  most-favored  nation  treatment  of  the 
merchandise  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America  set 
forth  in  the  Commercial  Agreement  signed  June  28,  1910, 
or  for  such  time  as  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Portugal  may  both  be  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated 
October  30,  1947,  the  provisions  of  that  Agreement,  as  now 
or  hereafter  amended,  relating  to  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  such  trade.  It  is  understood  that  the  under- 
taking in  this  paragraph  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Agree- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  exceptions  recognized  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  permitting  de- 
partures from  the  application  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  require  compliance  with  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  the  General  Agreement  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  sikIi  exceptions." 
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the  transfer  of  functions  was  effected  under  agre< 
ment  between  the  Department  and  the  radio  nei 
works  following  their  decision  to  withdraw  fro 
programming  activities  in  the  field  of  intenu 
tional  broadcasting. 

The  two  networks  were  preparing  and  broa< 
casting  Voice  of  America  programs  in  Englisl 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  Germai 
Annamese,  Malayan,  and  Siamese. 

The  Department's  International  Broadcastin 
Division,  which  has  charge  of  Voice  of  Amerk 
operations,  will  continue  to  lease  short-wave  tran 
mitting  facilities  of  private  companies,  includin 
those  of  NBC  and  CBS. 

The  broadcast  output  to  Latin  America  wj 
reduced  October  1  to  2  hours  and  45  minutes  dail 
from  the  previous  4  hours  and  45  minutes'  schec 
ule.  Daily  Far  Eastern  programs  of  15  minuti 
each  in  Annamese,  Malayan,  and  Siamese,  whic 
had  been  prepared  by  CBS  up  to  October  1,  wei 
discontinued.  European  schedules  will  remai 
virtually  intact  with  broadcasts  continuing  in  Bu 
garian,  Czech,  English,  French,  German.  Gree 
Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Russia 
Serbo-Croat,  Slovak,  Slovene,  and  Spanish. 

Broadcasts  will  continue  to  the  Far  East 
Chinese,  Korean,  Russian,  and  English,  and  I 
Latin    America    in    English,    Portuguese,    ar 
Spanish. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  increase  certain  exis 
ing  broadcasts  and  will  inaugurate  programs  : 
additional  languages  as  soon  as  an  adequate  sta 
can  be  recruited.  The  output  to  Europe  was  giv< 
added  impetus  October  3  when  the  relay  of  Voi 
of  America  programs  through  the  British  Broa< 
casting  Corporation  facilities  was  increased  fro 
9  to  lOVi  hours  daily. 

Ambassador  Butler  To  Represent  President  i 
Cuban  Inauguration 

[Released  to  the  press  October 

Robert  Butler,  United  States  Ambassador 
Cuba,  has  been  named  Special  Ambassador 
represent  the  President  at  the  inauguration  of  E 
Carlos  Prio  Socarras,  President-elect  of  Cuba,< 
October  10,  1948.  Members  of  his  special  missi< 
will  be  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  United  Stat 
Navy,  Lt.  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Unit; 
States  Army,  Major  General  Willis  F.  Ha 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  officers  of  the  Uniti 
States  Embassy  at  Habana. 

Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Bolivia 

[Released  to  the  press  September  i 

The  Department  of  State  on  September  30  a 
nounced  that  an  air-transport  agreement  betwei 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  the  United  Stat 
was  signed  in  La  Paz  on  September  29, 1948. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


The  agreement  is  of  the  so-called  Bermuda  type, 
on  which  is  based  the  great  majority  of  the  36 
ateral  air  agreements  oi  the  United  States.  The 
reement  grants  traffic  rights  to  United  States 
■  lines  at  La  Paz.  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz, 
bore,  Oruro.  and  Puerto  Suarez.  A  route  for 
livian  air  lines  is  to  be  agreed  upon  when 
livia  is  ready  to  operate  a  service  to  the  United 
n& 

Complete  text  of  the  agreement  will  be  an- 
unced  later. 

5.  Vessels   Sailingto   Arctic   in   Support  of 

nadian-U.  S.  Joint  Weather  Station  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  September  28] 

it  was  announced  in  Ottawa  and  Washington  on 
ne  4  that  three  U.S.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ves- 
B,  with  Canadian  representatives  aboard,  would 
jrtly  be  sailing  to  Canadian  Arctic  waters  in 
sport  of  the  joint  weather-station  program 
ich  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Governments  of 
mulu  and  the  United  States. 
Tiese  three  ships — The  U.S.S.  Edisto,  icebreaker, 
s  U.S.C.G.  Eastwind,  icebreaker,  and  the  U.S.S. 
yandot,  cargo  vessel,  have  now  returned  to 
ston. 

During  the  summer  they  resupplied  the  joint 
ather  stations  established  in  1947  at  Eureka 
unci.  Ellesmere  Island,  and  at  Resolute  Bay, 
rnwallis  Island.  They  also  made  a  preliminary 
•estigation  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
"ther  joint  station  in  the  vicinity  of  Winter 
irbour.  Melville  Island.  In  the  course  of  recon- 
itering  a  site  for  an  additional  joint  station  on 
lesmere  Island,  the  Edisto  and  the  Eastwind 
inaged  to  reach,  via  Robeson  Channel,  the  Cape 
eridan  area  at  the  north  of  that  island.  This 
>a  in  the  extreme  north  of  Canada  was  the  scene 
the  activities  of  the  British  explorer,  Sir  George 
res,  in  1875-1876  and  of  the  subsequent  activi- 
s  of  the  United  States  explorer,  Admiral  Peary, 
1905-1906.  The  supply  mission  came  across 
res'  and  Peary's  cairn  and,  as  is  usual  on  north- 
l  expeditions,  Peary's  notes  found  in  the  cairn 
re  replaced  by  appropriate  documents.  The 
'isto  and  the  Eastwind  returned  to  the  Atlantic 
ist  through  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  between  the 
'lville  Peninsula  and  Baffin  Island, 
rhe  ships  which  participated  in  the  supply  mis- 
n  were  under  the  command  of  Capt.  George  J. 
ifek.  U.S.X.,  embarked  in  the  Edisto.  The 
'isto  was  commanded  by  Commander  E.  C.  Fol- 
.  T'.S.N. ;  the  Wyandot  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Dickey, 
:  and  the  Eastwind  by  Capt.  J.  A.  Flynn, 
S.C.G.  Among  the  principal  Canadian  repre- 
ltatives  who  participated  in  the  supply  mission 
re  J.  Ivor  Griffiths  of  the  Meteorological  Divi- 
n,  Department  of  Transport,  and  Capt.  Albani 
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Chouinard,  master  of  the  Department  of  Transport 
icebreaker  Saurel. 

Records  of  Nares  and  Peary  Canadian 
Arctic  Expeditions  Found 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

Announcement  was  made  on  September  28  of  the 
recent  return  to  Boston  of  the  ships  which  partici- 
pated in  the  resupply  of  the  Canada-United  States 
weather  stations  in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

While  near  Cape  Sheridan,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Ellesmere  Island,  a  landing  party  from  the  supply 
mission  located  a  cairn  which  contained  records  of 
two  famous  Arctic  expeditions.  The  first  was  that 
of  Sir  George  Nares,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  whose 
ship,  the  Alert,  sailed  north,  in  1875,  between 
Canada  and  Greenland,  to  Cape  Sheridan.  In 
July,  1876,  after  exploring  the  Ellesmere  coast 
westward  to  Cape  Alfred  Ernest,  Nares'  expedi- 
tion left  a  record  of  its  activities  in  a  cairn  near 
Cape  Sheridan.  While  on  a  polar  expedition, 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  the  U.S.  explorer,  subse- 
quently visited  the  same  region  in  1905-1906  and, 
as  usual  among  Arctic  explorers,  he  opened  Nares' 
cairn,  took  the  original  note,  left  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
cairn,  and  added  a  record  of  his  own  activities. 

When  at  Cape  Sheridan,  the  recent  supply  mis- 
sion again  opened  the  cairn,  removed  the  notes  in 
it  and  left  copies  of  them  together  with  a  note  on 
the  1948  visit. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  brought  back  this  summer 
are  given  below  : 

Copy   of  Original  Docvm,ent  Left   by  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary  at  Cape  Sheridan 

Cape  Sheridan,  September  5th,  1905. 

The  Peary  Arctic  Club's  Ship  "Roosevelt" 
arrived  here  from  New  York  at  7.  a.m.  and  made 
fast  to  the  ice  foot  under  the  point  of  the  cape 
awaiting  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Hecla. 

The  Roosevelt  left  New  York  July  16th.,  Sidney, 
Cape  Breton,  July  26th,  arrived  Cape  York  Au- 
gust 7th,  and  left  Etah  August  17th.  Her  last 
stopping  place  was  the  icefoot  south  of  Cape  Union 
which  she  left  at  3 :  30  this  morning. 

Personally  visited  the  Alert's  Cairn  at  Floberg 
Beach  and  took  there  from  Alert's  Record,  copy  of 
which  accompanies  this.  Roster  of  the  Roosevelt's 
Company  is  also  enclosed. 

R.  E.  Peary,  U.S.N. 
Commanding  the  Expedition 

Copy  of  H.M.S.  Alert's  Record  Left  in  1876 
Arctic  Expedition.  25th  ./wZy-1876 

H.M.S.  "Alert",  at  Floe-berg  Beach  (Lat.  82°  27' 
North.  Long.  61°  22'  West) 

H.M.S.  "Alert"  wintered  off  this  coast:  inside 
the  grounded  ice  1875-1876.    H.M.S.  "Discovery," 
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her  consort,  passed  the  same  winter  in  a  well  shel- 
tered harbour  in  Lat.  81°  44'  North,  Long.  65°  5' 
West. 

The  sledge  crews  after  a  very  severe  journey 
over  the  ice  succeeding  in  attaining  Lat.  83°  20' 
30"  N.  No  land  has  been  sighted  to  the  North. 
Another  division  explored  the  coast  line  to  the 
Northward  and  Westward  to  Lat:  82°  23'  N. 
Long :  84°  56'  W.  Cape  Columbia  the  northermost 
Cape  being  in  Lat  83°  7'  N.  Long.  70°  30'  W. 

Sledge  parties  from  the  "Discovery"  have  ex- 
plored the  Greenland  Shore  for  some  distance  to 
the  Northward  and  Eastward,  but  the  result  of  the 
examination  is  not  yet  known  to  me. 

Scurvy  attacked  nearly  all  the  men  employed  in 
sledge  traveling.  Two  deaths  have  occurred: 
Niels.  C.  Peterson  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
frostbite  (which  necessitated  a  part  of  each  foot 
being  amputated)  followed  by  exhaustion  and 
scorbutic  taint: — and  George  Porter,  Gunner 
R.M.A.  who  died  from  scurvy  and  general  debility 
when  absent  on  a  sledge  journey ;  and  was  buried 
on  the  floe  in  Lat.  82°  41'  N. 

The  ice  in  the  Polar  Sea  broke  up  on  the  20th 
July, — when  it  permits  us  to  move,  the  "Alert"  will 
proceed  south  and  join  company  with  the  "Dis- 
covery" ;  both  ships  will  then  sail  for  Port  Foulke, 
and  most  probably  thence  to  England. 

G.  S.  Naees, 
Captain  R.N. 
Commanding  Arctic  Expedition 

Control  of  Foreign  Assets  in  U.S.  Ended 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  September  30] 

Secretary  Snyder  announced  on  September  30 
the  close  of  more  than  eight  years  of  activity  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  field  of  controlling  foreign  assets 
in  the  United  States.  The  program  started  by  the 
Treasury  Department  almost  a  decade  ago  is  to  be 
carried  through  to  its  ultimate  liquidation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  pursuant  to  a  Presidential 
transfer  of  jurisdiction. 

Plans  for  this  transfer,  which  is  effective  as  of 
midnight,  September  30,  were  made  by  the  inter- 
ested departments  in  February  and  were  at  that 
time  approved  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
and  communicated  to  the  Congress.  Accordingly, 
the  Treasury  Department  regulations  setting 
forth  the  organization  and  procedures  of  Foreign 
Funds  Control,  and  other  related  regulations 
promulgated  in  1942,  are  being  revoked.  These 
regulations  are  being  superseded  by  new  regula- 
tions similar  in  scope  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Treasury  participation  in  this  field  began  with 
the  freezing  order  of  April  1940,  issued  at  the  time 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 
The  scope  of  the  order  was  gradually  expanded 
until  by  1941  it  covered  China  and  Japan  as  well 
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as  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  exoep 
Turkey.    A  1941  census  revealed  that  the  Treasur 
Department  was  then  controlling  foreign  assets  i] 
the  United  States  worth  more  than  eight  biUioi| 
dollars. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  freezing  control  was  U 
prevent  nationals  of  the  invaded  countries  of  Eu 
rope  from  being  despoiled  and  forced  under  dures 
to  transfer  to  the  Axis  powers  their  claims  til 
American  assets.   The  freezing  controls  also  server 
in  many  ways  as  a  weapon  of  economic  warfare  tii 
hamper  the  financial  and  commercial  activities  ai 
our  World  War  II  enemies. 

The  elimination  of  restrictions  on  transaction  * 
and  the  gradual  unblocking  of  foreign  assets  be. 
gan  shortly  after  the  end  of  actual  hostilities.  Th'- 
elimination  of  these  controls  has  been  handled  su 
as  to  maintain  the  major  objectives  for  which  the\ 
were  instituted.  Unblocking  of  property  has  pro* 
ceeded  on  a  basis  which  has  preserved  the  abilitjj 
of  the  United  States  to  vest  assets  actually  belong., 
ing  to  enemies.  The  procedures  now  in  effect  fo:. 
unblocking  foreign  assets  in  the  United  State, 
have  also  been  developed  with  a  view  toward  assist; 
ing  in  the  implementation  of  the  European  Recov 
ery  Program. 

Proclamation  on  Revision  of 
ILO  Convention 

The  President  on  August  30,  1948,  issued  hii 
proclamation  of  the  Final  Articles  Revision  Con 
vention,  1946,  which  was  adopted  at  the  Twenty^ 
ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Montreal  on  October  9,  1946.  That  con-ll 
vention  is  designed  to  revise  partially  the  conven- 
tions adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  th( 
International  Labor  Organization  at  its  first  2S 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  foi 
the  future  discharge  of  certain  chancery  functions 
entrusted  by  those  conventions  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  introducing 
therein  certain  further  amendments  consequentia. 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  th( 
International  Labor  Organization.  The  Fina. 
Articles  Revision  Convention,  1946,  entered  intc 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  Junt 
24, 1948,  the  date  of  deposit  with  the  International) 
Labor  Organization  of  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion thereof  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Opportunity  of  the  National  Commissior 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  public  affairs 
George  V.  Allen,  made  an  address  before  thf 
Unesco  National  Commission  meeting  which  was 
held  in  Boston  on  September  27.  For  the  text  of 
Mr.  Allen's  address  on  the  opportunity  of  th* 
National  Commission,  see  Department  of  State1 
press  release  777  of  September  27, 1948. 

Department  of  State  Bulletii 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL' 


The  theme  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  "Your 
ht  To  Know  Is  The  Key  To  All  Your  Liber- 
",  emphasizes  a  fundamental  freedom  which 
r  Government  is  actively  seeking  to  encourage 
xnighout  the  world — freedom  of  the  people  to 
ow  the  truth. 

lalf  of  the  world's  population  lives  under  some 
•m  of  censorship  today.  Denied  access  to  the 
;ts,  people  in  countries  where  censorship  and 
vernment  control  of  the  press  exist  can  base 
>ir  judgments  only  on  half-truths  or  false  in- 
rmation  fed  to  them  by  those  in  control.  Cen- 
"ship  and  press  control  are  the  first  and  most 
portant  steps  in  the  subjugation  of  people  by  a 
itator. 

Ajnericans  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
people  have  lost  their  liberties  so  long  as  their 
ess  remains  free. 
It  is  also  a  vital  concern  of  ours  to  see  that  the 


barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  are  reduced 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminated.  This  is  an  es- 
sential to  the  world  peace  which  we  are  seeking. 

Our  Government  is  making  every  effort, 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  reduce  these  bar- 
riers between  countries.  In  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, in  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  recent  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  on  Freedom  of  Information,  and  in 
Unesco,  we  have  pressed  for  active  considera- 
tion of  freedom  of  information  during  the  past  18 
months.  Progress  has  been  difficult,  yet  it  is 
encouraging. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  with  the  press  and 
other  organs  of  information  to  aid  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  In  their  best  traditions,  it  is  for  them, 
in  the  language  of  the  United  Nations,  "to  seek 
the  truth  without  prejudice  and  report  the  facts 
without  malicious  intent". 


jrplus  Property  Agreements  on  Educational  Exchange  With 
hited  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  Signed 


lited  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  signed  on  September  22 
agreement  under  the  Fulbright  act  with  the 
aited  States,  putting  into  operation  the  program 
educational  exchanges  authorized  by  Public 
iw  584,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  The  signing 
ok  place  in  London,  with  Foreign  Minister 
mest  Bevin  representing  the  United  Kingdom 
id  U.S.  Ambassador  Lewis  Douglas  representing 
e  United  States.  The  agreement  was  signed  in 
e  presence  of  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of  Arkan- 
s,  sponsor  of  the  act. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
iucational  Commission  in  the  United  Kingdom 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  educational 
•ogram  financed  from  certain  funds  resulting 
om  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  that  country, 
ae  present  agreement  provides  for  an  annual 
■ogram  of  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  in  British 
>unds  for  certain  educational  purposes.  These 
irposes  include  the  financing  of  "studies,  re- 
arch,  instruction,  and  other  educational  activi- 
is  of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
merica  in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
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learning  located  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
colonial  dependencies,  or  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies  in  United  States 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located 
outside  the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  in- 
cluding payment  for  transportation,  tuition,  main- 
tenance and  other  expenses  incident  to  scholastic 
activities;  or  furnishing  transportation  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies  who  de- 
sire to  attend  United  States  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  continental  United 
States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will  not  deprive 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  such  schools  and  institutions." 
The  Commission  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
consist  of  12  members,  the  honorary  chairman  of 
which  will  be  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  members  of  the  Commission  will 
include  7  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  5  mem- 
bers from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial 
dependencies. 


1  Made  on  Oct.  1,  1948,  in  connection  with  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  (Oct.  1-8,  1948),  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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New  Zealand 

On  September  13  New  Zealand  also  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  under  the  Ful- 
bright  act. 

The  signing  took  place  in  Wellington,  with 
Prime  Minister  Peter  Fraser  representing  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  and  American  Minis- 
ter Robert  Scotten  representing  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  fifth  agreement  signed  under  the  act, 
previous  arrangements  having  been  made  with  the 
Governments  of  China,  Burma,  the  Philippines, 
and  Greece. 

The  agreement  with  tbe  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment establishes  the  United  States  Educational 
Foundation  in  New  Zealand  to  administer  certain 
funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property 
to  that  country,  and  provides  for  an  annual 
program  of  at  least  $115,000  in  New  Zealand 
pounds  for  certain  educational  purposes. 

The  Foundation  in  New  Zealand  will  have  an 
eight-man  Board  of  Directors,  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  which  will  be  the  principal  officer  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  in  New 
Zealand.  The  members  of  the  Board  will  be  three 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Legation  in  New  Zealand,  two 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  three  nationals  of  New  Zealand,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  prominent  in  the  field  of  education. 

Information  about  specific  opportunities  for 
American  citizens  to  pursue  study,  teaching,  or 
research  in  the  two  countries  will  be  made  public 
in  the  near  future.  Further  inquiries  about  those 
opportunities  and  requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  the  following  three 
agencies:  Institute  of  International  Education, 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  (for 
graduate  study);  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington  25,  D.C.  (for  teaching  in  na- 
tional elementary  and  secondary  schools)  ;  and 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils, 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  (for  teaching  at  the  college  level,  for  post- 
doctoral research,  and  for  teaching  in  American 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies) . 

Previous  agreements  have  been  signed  with  the 
Governments  of  China,  Burma,  the  Philippines, 
and  Greece.1 

Brazilian  Cultural  Leader  Visits  U.S. 

Joao  da  Silva  Monteiro,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Uniao  Cultural  Brasil-Esta- 
dos  Unidos,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  arrived  in  the 
United  States  for  a  three  months'  visit  under  the 
travel-grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Monteiro  will  observe  various  aspects  of  the 

1  Bl  T.i.KTiN  of  Mar.  21, 1948,  p.  388 ;  Apr.  11, 1948,  p.  488 ; 
and  May  16, 1948,  p.  G54. 
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economic  and  cultural  life  of  this  country  ai 
study  problems  of  educational  exchange  betwe 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Particularly  i 
terested  in  rural  life  on  small  farms,  he  plans 
spend  a  week  on  such  a  farm  in  New  England 
part  of  his  visit  here,  gathering  material  for 
report  to  be  published  in  Brazil  on  "The  Educ 
tion  and  Progress  of  a  Country  Through  Rui 
Free  Delivery  Service". 

Mr.  Monteiro  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boa 
of  Directors  of  the  Uniao  Cultural  for  six  yea 
and  has  served  as  president  for  the  past  two  yea 
This  cultural  center  was  founded  in  1938  to  fosf 
better  understanding  between  Brazilians  ai 
North  Americans.  It  currently  enrolls  o\ 
4,000  students  of  English,  has  the  largest  circuli 
ing  library  of  books  in  English  in  Brazil,  ai 
sponsors  various  cultural  programs  interpret! 
North  American  and  Brazilian  culture. 


Brazilian  Philosopher  Visits  U.S. 

Joao  Cruz  Costa,  professor  of  philosophy,  Ui 
versity  of  Sao  Paulo,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  i 
rived  in  Washington  to  act  as  Consultant  for  t 
Library  of  Congress  and  observe  the  work  of  s< 
eral  eastern  universities.  He  is  here  under  t 
grant-in-aid  program  of  the  Department  of  St; 
at  the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

He  is  at  present  preparing  for  publication 
study  on  positivism,  a  subject  on  which  he  is  pis 
ning  to  do  research  while  at  the  Library  of  Cc 
gress. 


Visit  of  Chilean  Historian 

Dr.  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  professor  of  Ame 
can  history  at  the  University  of  Chile,  recently  i 
rived  in  Washington,  where  he  is  to  serve  as  vis 
ing  professor  of  Latin  American  history  at  t 
American  University  during  the  1948  fall  semesl 
under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Departme 
of  State. 

Dr.  Pereira  is  the  President  of  the  Institi 
Chileno-Norteamericano  de  Cultura  in  Santiaj 
This  organization,  a  bi-national  cultural  socie 
which  is  assisted  by  the  Department  of  State, 
devoted  to  promoting  a  better  understanding  1 
tween  Chile  and  this  country. 


Language  Professor  To  Teach  in  Haiti 

William  Leonard  Schwartz,  associate  profess 
of  Romanic  languages  at  Stanford  University,  I 
left  Washington  to  begin  a  six  months'  assignmf 
as  visiting  professor  of  English  at  the  Universi 
of  Haiti  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  t 
Department  of  State. 
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lies  of  Precedence  Relating  to  Foreign 
■vice  and  Government  Officers  ■ 

!v  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1752 
he  Revised  Statutes  (22  U.  S.  C.  132),  and  as  President 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  orderly 
duct  abroad  of  the  foreign-affairs  functions  of  the 
ited  States.  I  hereby  prescribe  the  following  rules  gov- 
Ing  precedence  among  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service 
I  officers  or  accredited  representatives  of  other  Govern- 
at  agencies : 

.  In  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  the  chief  of 
diplomatic  mission  shall  take  precedence  over  all  of- 
rs  or  accredited  representatives  of  other  Executive 
artments  or  establishments. 

.  In  the  absence  of  the  titular  head  of  the  mission,  the 
rge  d'affaires  ad  interim  shall  take  precedence  over 
officers  or  accredited  representatives  of  other  Executive 
artments  or  establishments. 

.  At  a  diplomatic  mission  the  officer  who  takes  charge 
the  absence  of  the  chief  of  mission  shall  always  take 
cedence  next  in  succession  to  the  chief  of  mission :  Pro- 
ed.  That  unless  the  chief  of  mission  is  absent,  such 
?er  shall,  consonant  with  the  last  sentence  of  section 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Public 
w  472,  80th  Congress),  and  during  the  continuance  in 
ce  of  such  Act,  take  precedence  after  the  chief  of 
cial  mission. 

.  Military,  naval,  and  air  attaches  shall  take  preced- 
e  next  in  succession  after  the  counselors  of  embassy  or 
ition  or,  at  a  post  where  the  Department  of  State  has 
med  it  unnecessary  to  assign  a  counselor,  after  the 
ior  secretary.  Military,  naval,  and  air  attaches  shall 
e  precedence  among  themselves  according  to  their  re- 
ctive  grades  and  seniority  therein. 
.  Attaches  who  are  not  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service 

I  who  are  not  covered  by  section  4  shall  take  precedence 
h  but  after  military,  naval,  and  air  attaches. 

.  Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  below  the  rank  of 
nselor  shall  take  precedence  among  themselves  as  the 
retary  of  State  may  direct ;  but  they  shall  take  preced- 
e  after  military,  naval,  and  air  attaches  and  attaches 
)  are  not  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service,  except  when 
provisions  of  section  11  hereof  are  applicable  and  such 
rers  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  also  assigned  as  diplo- 
tic  officers. 

.  Assistant  military,  naval,  and  air  attaches  shall 
e  precedence  next  after  the  lowest  ranking  second 
retary.  At  a  post  to  which  there  is  no  second  secre- 
y  assigned,  assistant  military,  naval,  and  air  attaches 

II  take  precedence  as  a  group  among  the  officers  of  the 
■eign  Service  of  rank  equivalent  to  second  secretaries 
the  chief  of  mission  may  direct.  Assistant  military, 
•al,  and  air  attaches  shall  take  precedence  among  them- 

ccording  to  their  respective  grades  and  seniority 
rein. 

A-sistant  attaches  who  are  not  officers  of  the  Foreign 
•vice  and  who  are  not  covered  by  section  7  shall  take 
cedence  with  but  after  assistant  military,  naval,  and 

attaches. 

.  Except  as  provided  herein  no  extra  precedence  shall 

conferred  upon  an  Army,  Naval,  Marine,  or  Air  Force 

rer  because  of  his  duties  as  attache  to  a  diplomatic 

sion. 

o.  At  ceremonies  and  receptions  where  the  members  of 

mission  take  individual  position,  and  in  the  lists  fur- 
bed  foreijm  governments  for  inclusion  in  their  diplo- 
ic lists,  precedence  shall  follow  the  ranking  indicated 
■he  preceding  sections. 
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11.  At  ceremonies  and  receptions  where  the  personnel 
of  diplomatic  missions  are  present  as  a  body,  the  chief 
of  mission,  or  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  accompanied 
by  all  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  included  in  the 
diplomatic  list,  shall  be  followed  next  by  the  military, 
naval,  and  air  attaches  and  assistant  attaches,  and  other 
attaches  and  assistant  attaches  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  formed  as  distinct  groups  in  the  order 
determined  by  their  respective  grades  and  seniority. 

12.  In  international  conferences  at  which  the  American 
delegates  possess  plenipotentiary  powers,  the  senior  coun- 
selor of  embassy  or  legation  attached  to  the  delegation 
shall  take  precedence  immediately  after  the  delegates, 
unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

13.  In  the  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned,  consuls 
general  shall  take  precedence  with  but  after  brigadier 
generals  in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
commodores  in  the  Navy ;  consuls  shall  take  precedence 
with  but  after  colonels  in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  and  captains  in  the  Navy ;  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service  commissioned  as  vice  consuls  shall  take  preced- 
ence with  but  after  captains  in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  and  lieutenants  in  the  Navy. 

14.  Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  with  the  title  of 
consul  general,  consul,  or  vice  consul  shall  take  precedence 
with  respect  to  medical  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice assigned  to  duty  in  American  consular  offices  as  fol- 
lows :  consul  general  before  medical  director ;  consul  with 
but  after  medical  director ;  vice  consul  with  but  after 
senior  assistant  surgeon :  Provided,  That  this  regulation 
shall  not  operate  to  give  precedence  to  any  medical  officer 
above  that  of  the  consular  officer  in  charge. 

15.  This  order  supersedes  Executive  Orders  No.  8356 
of  March  2,  1940,  and  No.  8377  of  March  18,  1940  (3  CFR 
Cum.  Supp.  624,  632). 

Haeey  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
September  11,,  1948 


Fifteen    Hundred    Persons   Complete    Foreign 
Service  Examinations 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

Approximately  1,500  young  men  and  women  in 
18  cities  in  the  United  States  and  70  cities  abroad 
completed  on  September  30  the  rigid  three-day 
written  examination  which  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward entrance  into  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

A  total  of  1,960  persons  were  designated  to  take 
the  examination,  which  is  the  second  regular  test 
to  be  o-iven  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  How- 
ever,  only  about  1,500  of  the  number  designated 
have  actually  presented  themselves  at  the  88  ex- 
amining offices  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

The  facts  concerning  the  current  examination 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  relating  to  pre- 
war examinations.  For  example,  the  number  of 
persons  examined  this  year  is  almost  four  times 
the  number  in  1941,  the  year  of  the  last  prewar 


1  Ex.  Or.  9998,  14  Fed.  Reg.  5359. 
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examination,  when  440  persons  took  the  tests. 
Formerly,  also,  the  examinees  tended  to  be  clus- 
tered on  the  two  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This 
year,  large  numbers  have  been  designated  in  cities 
in  all  regions  of  the  country,  58  persons  having 
been  designated  to  be  examined  in  Atlanta,  165  in 
Chicago,  62  in  Dallas,  37  in  Denver,  87  in  St.  Louis. 
In  addition,  145  persons  residing  abroad,  most  of 
them  already  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  other  cate- 
gories than  Foreign  Service  officers,  applied  to  take 
the  examinations.  These  include  1  person  at 
Moscow,  9  in  Seoul,  13  in  Berlin,  1  in  Mombasa, 
1  in  Reykjavik,  2  in  Montevideo,  and  3  in  Montreal. 
To  pass  the  written  examination — which  covers 
many  different  subjects,  including  international 
law,  economics,  history,  government,  and  maritime 
law — the  examinee  must  make  an  average  grade  of 
at  least  70  percent.  In  prewar  tests,  the  percent- 
age of  those  taking  the  examination  who  made  this 
grade  varied  from  18.6  percent  to  19.7  percent. 
Those  who  pass  the  written  tests  must  undergo  an 
oral  examination  before  being  classed  as  eligible 
for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  An 
average  grade  of  80  percent  on  both  the  written 
and  oral  examinations  is  passing.  Those  making 
this  average  before  the  war  constituted  from  6.8 
percent  to  9.3  percent  of  the  total  designated  candi- 
dates. Thus,  in  1941,  440  persons  took  the  exami- 
nations. Of  that  number,  77  passed  the  written 
test,  and  37  passed  both  the  written  and  oral 
examinations. 

Test  Program  Conducted  for  International 
Health  Information 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  is  conducting  a  test  program  in  the  field 
of  international  health  information.  The  test  is 
being  conducted  through  a  Public  Health  attache, 
Dr.  Morris  B.  Sanders,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  American  Embassies  at  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
The  Hague,  with  residence  at  Paris. 

Intended  as  an  aid  both  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  future  of  the  program  depends 
upon  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  successful 
development  of  the  initial  effort  in  harmony  with 
the  work  of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

Dr.  Sanders,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve  and  a  recognized 
expert  in  problems  of  anesthesia  and  oxygen  and 
in  the  field  of  aviation  medicine,  received  instruc- 
tions outlining  the  following  as  his  duties  in 
Europe : 

1.  Dissemination  of  United  States  Public  Health 
and  medical  developments  within  assigned  coun- 
tries and  reporting  upon  current  developments 
and  thinking  in  those  countries; 
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2.  Collection  of  and  reporting  on  available  M 
formation  from  those  countries  on :  health  conl 
tions;  current  medical  research  and  opportunia 
for  United  States  research  abroad;  public-h'-all 
administrative  practices  and  techniques  and  thd 
results;  prevalence  of  diseases  of  particular  inte1 
est  to  the  United  States;  extent  of  health-insu 
ance  programs;  and  developments  in  scienc* 
related  to  health  and  medicine; 

3.  Familiarizing  himself  with  administratici 
and  technique  of  national  health  services  abroad 

4.  Ascertaining  the  research  programs  arj 
activities  of  scientific  institutions  and  organize 
tions  in  the  field  of  health ; 

5.  Attending  and,  when  appropriate,  partic 
pating  in  conferences  and  congresses  in  health  ar 
related  fields ; 

6.  Identifying  himself  with  the  public  healt 
and  medical-research  life  of  the  countries  < 
assignment. 

Closing  of  Consular  Offices  and 
Opening  of  New  Offices 

[Released  to  the  press  September  2 

Five  more  American  consulates  and  one  vie 
consulate  are  being  closed  in  a  continuing  streari 
lining  of  Foreign  Service  posts  throughout  ■ 
world.  The  posts  to  be  closed  are  Tahiti,  Societ 
Islands ;  La  Guaira,  Venezuela ;  Cartagena,  Colon 
bia;  Martinique,  French  West  Indies;  Coclu 
bamba,  Bolivia ;  and  the  combined  Fort  Williarx 
Port  Arthur  post  in  Canada. 

The  closing  of  these  six  Foreign  Service  o: 
fices  brings  to  17  the  number  of  American  cor 
sular  offices  closed  in  various  parts  of  the  worl 
since  January  1,  1948.  Some  were  closed  becaus 
of  a  lessening  of  work  caused  by  shifting  worl 
conditions,  some  because  the  volume  of  work  di 
not  justify  their  cost,  some  because  they  had  bee 
wartime  emergency  posts. 

One,  at  Changchun,  China,  was  closed  for  poli 
tical  considerations  because  it  was  in  an  area  wit 
few  American  interests  and  surrounded  by  Chines 
Communist-controlled  forces.  Another,  at  Vladi 
vostok,  was  closed  by  the  United  States  followin 
the  shutting  down  of  Soviet  consulates  in  thi 
country  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  closing  of  thes 
consular  offices  has  been  the  necessity  of  utilizin 
budgeted  funds  for  opening  and  staffing  with  es 
perienced  personnel  new  posts  in  areas  now  con 
sidered  vital  to  American  interests. 

Some  of  those  closed  have  been  or  will  be  sup 
planted  by  consular  agents ;  the  work  of  the  other 
will  be  transferred  to  nearby  offices.  Thus,  th 
volume  of  business  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  Unitei 
States  interests  by  the  Foreign  Service  should  noi 
be  seriously  affected. 
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fourteen  new  Foreign  Service  offices  were 
ablished  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  two  more — 
Dortant  enough  to  be  missions,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel, 
I  Seoul,  Korea — have  been  established  in  recent 
'lit lis.  In  addition,  reports  to  the  State  De- 
ttment  indicate  a  growing  need  for  the  opening 
still  more  American  consular  offices  in  the  fu- 
■e,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and 
the  Near  East. 

Hie  posts  recently  opened  are  sending  repre- 
tatives  of  the  United  States  back  into  areas 
ich  have  regained  their  prewar  importance  for 
s  country  and  into  regions  newly  important  be- 
ise  of  a  wealth  of  strategic  materials,  an  in- 
ase  in  shipping,  or  the  establishment  of  new 
ans  of  communications.  Three — at  Lahore,  Tel 
iv,  and  Seoul — were  brought  into  being  because 
the  birth  of  new  nations,  Pakistan,  Israel,  and 
rea. 
Che  posts  recently  established  follow : 

3ergen,  Norway;  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia; 
bu,  Philippines;  Curitiba,  Brazil;  Dar  es 
!aam,  Tanganyika;  Elisabethville,  Belgian 
ngo;  Haifa,  Palestine;  Kobe,  Japan;  Kuala 
mpur,  Malayan  Union;  Lahore,  Pakistan;  Ni- 
ia,  Cyprus ;  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras ;  Tripoli, 
>ya ;  Venice,  Italy ;  Tel  Aviv,  Israel ;  and  Seoul, 
rea. 

rhe  full  list  of  posts  eliminated  since  January 
n  addition  to  the  six  now  in  process  of  closing, 
is  follows : 

^redericton,  N.B.,  Canada;  Changchun,  China; 
Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada;  Hull,  England;  Gre- 
ia,  British  West  Indies;  Port  Limon,  Costa 
ih;  Antigua,  British  West  Indies;  Plymouth, 
gland;  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada;  La  Ceiba, 
nduras;  and  Vladivostok,  U.S.S.R. 


e  of  Surplus  Combat  Materiel 

L  list  of  surplus  combat  materiel  sold  to  foreign 
rernments  by  the  Department  of  State  in  its 
lacity  as  foreign-surplus  disposal  agency  during 
ril,  May,  June,  and  July  1948  and  not  previously 
iorted  was  contained  in  Department  of  State 
ss  release  664  of  August  17, 1948. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

ledule  of  Fees  by  Interim  Office  for 
rman  Affairs ' 

September  2,  1943. 
Public  Notice  No.  DA-121,  effective  August  10, 
:8,  established  an  Interim  Office  for  German 
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Affairs  in  the  Division  of  Protective  Services, 
Office  of  Controls,  Department  of  State. 

The  Interim  Office  for  German  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  such  fees 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  for  any  services 
rendered.  The  following  schedule  of  fees  is  here- 
by established : 

Natube  of  Service 

Travel  Document  Service 

Execution  of  application  for  travel  document  and 

military-entry  permit $2.  00 

Issuance  of  travel  document 10. 00 

Amendment  or  verification  of  a  travel  document 2.  00 

Renewal  of  travel  document 5.  00 

Execution  of  affidavit  in  regard  to  German  birth  in 

connection  with  application  for  travel  document 1.  00 

Notarial  and  Other  Miscellaneous  Services 

Administering  an  oath  and  certificate  thereof 2. 00 

Acknowledgment  of  a  deed  or  power  of  attorney,  or 
similar  service,  including  one  or  more  signatures, 
with  certificate  thereof,  for  each  copy 2. 00 

Certifying  to  official  character  of  a  notary  or  other 
official 2. 00 

For  taking  depositions,  executing  commissions  or 
letters  rogatory,  where  the  record  of  testimony 
including  caption  and  certificate  does  not  exceed 
500  words   (excluding  punctuation) 2.00 

For  each  additional  100  words  or  fraction  thereof—       .  50 

Certifying  to  the  correctness  of  a  copy  of,  or  extract 

from,  a  document,  official  or  private 2.  00 

Recording  unofficial  documents  in  Interim  Office 
upon  request  (for  every  100  words  or  fraction 
thereof) l.  00 

Obtaining  copy  of  German  public  document  (exclu- 
sive of  local  charges  of  foreign  officials  and  cer- 
tification by  United  States  Consul) 2.00 

The  fees  received  by  the  Interim  Office  for  Ger- 
man Affairs  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

This  notice  shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Approved:  September  2,  1948. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[seal]  John  F.  Peurifoy, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932, 
Volume  I,  Released 

I  Released  to  the  press  October  2] 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  2  re- 
leased Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1932,  volume  I,  General.  This  volume  deals  en- 
tirely with  multilateral  subjects  which  do  not 
properly  fall  under  separate  country  headings. 
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1 13  Fed.  Reg.  5382. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  Foreign  Relations  record  of  American  diplo- 
macy for  1932  is  contained  in  five  volumes. 
Volume  II,  The  British  Commonwealth,  Europe, 
the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  volumes  III  and  IV, 
The  Far  East,  have  already  been  published. 
Volume  V,  The  American  Republics,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

The  year  1932  is  the  first  for  which  the  mass  of 
documentation  in  the  Department  files  is  so  great 
that  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  regular  annual 
volumes  to  five  has  been  necessary.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  in  diplomatic  documentation  is 
primarily  the  development  of  those  interna- 
tional tensions  which  within  a  few  years  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

The  central  problem  presented  in  the  volume 
now  released  is  that  of  negotiations  for  disarma- 
ment, the  subject  treated  in  the  first  574  pages  of 
documents.  Efforts  of  the  United  States,  with 
considerable  support  from  the  British,  to  bring 
about  international  agreement  for  reduction  in 
military  forces  failed  of  success  in  the  face  of  the 
German  demand  for  military  equality  and  the 
French  fear  of  disarming  without  other  effective 
guarantees  of  security.  There  were  warnings  even 
then,  before  seizure  of  power  by  the  Nazis,  that 
the  spirit  which  dominated  Germany  in  1914  was 
reviving,  but  the  American  Government  was  not 
in  a  position  at  that  time  to  pledge  its  aid  to  main- 
tain peace  or  security  in  Europe. 

Efforts  for  an  adjustment  of  war-debt  payments 
are  also  extensively  treated  in  this  volume.  Other 
sections  contain  papers  on  preliminaries  to  the 
London  Economic  Conference,  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic confederation  of  the  Danubian  states,  ten- 
sion over  the  Polish  Corridor  and  Danzig,  and  a 
number  of  technical  and  economic  subjects. 

A  preface  by  the  editor  explains  the  principles 
which  guide  in  the  compiling  and  editing  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  names  the  Department 
officers  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  1932 
volumes. 

Copies  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1932,  volume  I  (cxv,  979  pages),  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  $3  each. 

Other  Publications 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.O.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
ease  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

American  Dead  in  World  War  II.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1720.     Pub.  3113.     10  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  France — 
Signed  at  Paris  Oct.  1,  1947;  entered  into  force  Oct. 
1,  1947. 
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Liquidation  of  German  Property  in  Sweden:  Allocal 
of  Proceeds.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Se 
1731.     Pub.  3153.    4  pp.    50. 

Understanding  Between  the  United  States  i 
France — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at  Wj 
ington  July  18,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  July  18, 11 

Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Ecuador.  Trea 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1749.  Pub.  3: 
24  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Ecua 
Extending    and    Modifying    Agreement    of    Jan. 
1945 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Qi 
Oct.  2  and  Nov.  14,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  Nov. 
1947,  effective  from  Jan.  22,  1948. 

Mutual  Aid  Settlement.  Treaties  and  Other  Internal 
Acts  Series  1750.    Pub.  3192.    39  pp.     150. 

Agreement  and  Exchanges  of  Notes  Between 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands— Signed  at  Wi 
ington  May  28, 1947 ;  entered  into  force  May  28,  IS 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and 
Netherlands  Indies — Signed  at  Washington  May 
1947 ;  entered  into  force  May  28,  1947 ;  and  Memoi 
dum  of  Arrangement  Between  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands — Signed 
Washington  May  28,  1947;  entered  into  force  ] 
28,  1947. 

Proceedings  and  Documents  of  the  United  Nations  M» 
tary  and  Financial  Conference.  Bretton  Woods,  ] 
Hampshire,  July  1-22, 1944.  Vol.  I.  International  Or] 
ization  and  Conference  Series  I,  3.  Pub.  2866.  1126 
$3.50. 

Includes  principal  substantive  documents  showing 
work  of  the  three  commissions  of  the  Confere 
The  material  in  this  volume  outlines  the  procedi 
which  led  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  both 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Internati 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Vol 
II  will  contain  additional  substantive  documents, 
of  documents  and  symbols,  and  a  comprehensive  ir 
to  both  volumes. 

Italy:  Establishment  of  Four  Power  Naval  .Commiss 
Disposal  of  Excess  Units  of  Italian  Fleet,  and  Retun 
Soviet  Union  of  United  States  and  British  Warship! 
Loan.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  I 
Pub.  3155.     6  pp.     54. 

Protocol  Between  the  United  States,  the  Unioi 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdon 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  Fran 
Signed  at  Paris  February  10,  1947 ;  entered  into  f 
February  10, 1947. 

American  Dead  in  World  War  II ;  Sites  in  Italy  for  Es 
lishment  of  Military  Cemeteries.  Treaties  and  0 
International  Acts  Series  1743.    Pub.  3183.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Italy  ft) 
tying  the  Agreement  of  September  13  and  26,  19 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at  Washin 
December  18, 1947,  and  January  21,  194S;  entered 
force  January  21,  1948;  And  Understanding  Bet\ 
the  United  States  and  Italy  Amending  the  aj 
ment  of  December  18,  1947,  and  January  21,  19 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at  Washin 
March  24  and  April  19,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  I 
19,  1948. 

United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  Greece.    1 

ties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1751.  Pub.  i 
39  pp.    150. 


Department  of  State  Bull 


kreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Greece — 
Signed  at  Athens  April  28,  1948;  entered  Into  force 
\pril  23,  lilts. 

rransport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Beriee  1753.    Pub.  3198.    13  pp.    5*. 

kreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay — 
Signed  at  AsunciCn  February  2S,  1947 ;  entered  into 
lorce  February  16,  194S. 

ilation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar.    Trea- 
and    Other    International    Acts    Series   1755.     Pub. 
5  pp.    5*. 

Protocol  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
Inmenta  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  of 
liay  ti.  1937— Signed  at  London  August  29,  1947; 
■atifieation  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
^pril  2S  1!»4^:  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  May  14.  1948:  ratification  of  the  United  States 
leposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
and  May  25,  1948;  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
Jnited  States  June  1, 194S ;  effective  September  1, 1947. 

ary   Obligations  of  Certain   Persons  Having  Dual 

jnality.    Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
Pub.  3214.    4  pp.    5£. 

Lgreement  Between  the  United  States  and  France — 
Sffected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Paris  Febru- 
iry  25,  194S ;  entered  into  force  February  25,  1948. 

ications  of  the  Department  of  State.  Julv  1,  1948. 
3219.     12  pp.    Free. 

i.  semiannual  list  cumulative  from  January  1,  1948. 

Service:  Transfer  and  Maintenance  of  Radio  Range 
JCS  51  Equipment.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
■eries  1766.    Pub.  3234.    6  pp.  5tf. 

Lgreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
flngdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland — 
!ffeeted  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  London  May 
I  and  July  31,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  July  31,  1946. 


ments  and  State  Papers. 
.   30<?. 


August  1948.     Pub.  3236. 


Jontains  articles  on  freedom  of  the  air ;  America's  in- 
vests in  Hungarian  struggle  for  independence;  and 
he  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council. 

omic  Cooperation  with  France  Under  Public  Law 
80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
8eries  1783.    Pub.  3251.    59  pp.    15<f. 

lgreement  Between  the  United  States  and  France — 
5igned  at  Paris  June  28,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  July 
0,  1948. 

dential  Elections.  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
6  United  States  Code.    Pub.  3261.    12  pp.    5tf. 

ress  Report  on  Human  Rights.  International  Organi- 
o  and   Conference   S'eries   III,   13.     Pub.   3262.     16 

I 

in  analysis  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  through  the 
wo  years  of  its  existence  showing  the  status  of  the 
leclaration  and  covenant  of  human  rights  as  drafted 
n  the  Commission. 

Berlin  Crisis:  A  Report  on  the  Moscow  Discussions. 

European    and   British   Commonwealth    Series   1. 
3298.    61  pp.    20c\ 
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A  review  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Berlin  crisis 
including  documents  showing  stages  of  diplomatic 
discussion. 

No  Compromise  on  Essential  Freedoms.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  16.  Pub.  3299. 
13  pp.    Free. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  State,  George  C.  Marshall, 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
Paris,  September  23,  1948. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Trade  Agreements  Program  :  Testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Tariffs  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  on  the  Operation  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram. May  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  1948.     vi,  542  pp. 

Structure  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Relations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations:  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  May  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  1948.    vi,  591  pp.     [indexed.] 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement :  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  May  14,  15,  and  17,  1948.  iii, 
226  pp.     [Department  of  State,  pp.  29-37.] 

War  Claims  Commission:  Hearings  before  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  80th  Cong,  2d  sess.,  on  H.  R.  4044,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  create 
a  commission  to  make  an  inquiry  and  report  with  respect 
to  war  claims ;  and  to  provide  for  relief  for  internees 
in  certain  cases.  Feb.  17,  19.  Mar.  9,  and  May  11,  1948. 
iii,  256  pp.     [Department  of  State,  pp.  21-27,  223-29.] 

Investigation  of  Questionable  Trade  Practices :  No.  32, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ques- 
tionable Trade  Practices  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  403,  a  resolution  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Public  Works  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  to  make  a  study  of  conspiratorial  or  other  ques- 
tionable practices.  Part  1,  Jan.  5,  26,  Feb.  26,  Mar.  30,  31, 
Apr.  19,  June  3,  4,  Aug.  10, 1948.  iv,  528  pp.  [Department 
of  State  pp.  323-341.] 

Investigation,  Disposition  of  Surplus  Property :  Hear- 
ings before  the  Surplus  Property  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Department, 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  90  and  H.  Res. 
100.  Part  7:  Hearings  on  exportation  of  surplus  ma- 
terials to  foreign  governments,  leasing  of  aircraft  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  disposal  of  Lend-Lease  ma- 
terials originally  purchased  for  U.S.S.R.  Mar.  24  and  25, 
Apr.  15, 1948.  iv,  124  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  2095- 
2104,  2135-48.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1948:  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, House  of  Representatives,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
H.  Con.  Res.  131,  Feb.  5,  6,  and  7,  1948.    iv,  332  pp. 

Amending  Section  32  (A)  (2)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  H.  Rept.  1842,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  59G0.    4  pp. 

Amending  Section  33  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  H.  Rept.  1843,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  to  accompany 
H.  R.  6116.    3  pp. 

Protecting  the  United  States  Against  Un-American  and 
Subversive  Activities.  H.  Rept.  1844,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
to  accompany  H.  R.  5852.    14  pp. 

Final  Report  on  Foreign  Aid  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid,  pursuant  to  H.  Res  296,  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  H.  Rept. 
1845,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    xvi,  883  pp. 
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fifrd  Regular  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


Discussions  on  Progress  of  U.N.  in  Paris 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  9] 

Jeneral  Marshall  lias  returned  to  Washington 
imy  request  to  report  to  me  on  the  progress  of 
1  work  of  the  various  United  Nations  bodies  in 
ns.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  this  morning, 
:!  again  this  afternoon.  He  gave  me  a  detailed 
cure  of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  Paris,  and 
-  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  future 
irse  of  this  Government  in  the  various  matters 
Issue. 

nth  regard  to  the  report  published  in  this 
rmng's  press  concerning  a  possible  journey  of 
ef  Justice  Vinson  to  Moscow,  the  facts  are  as 
:ows :  On  last  Tuesday,  when  I  communicated 
h  Secretary  Marshall,  I  told  him  of  my  continu- 
i  great  desire  to  see  peace  firmly  established  in 
world,  and  of  my  particular  concern  at  this  time 
:r  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Soviet  representa- 
s  regarding  the  atomic  problem.  I  said  that 
as  wondering  whether  their  attitude  did  not 
Wt  a  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  the 
:iet  leaders  so  serious,  from  the  standpoint  of 
:  d I  peace  in  general,  that  we  would  be  remiss  if 
MR  undone  anything  that  might  conceivably 


serve  to  dispel  it.  I  asked  the  Secretary  whether 
he  felt  that  a  useful  purpose  would  be  served  bv 
sending  to  Moscow  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  Soviet  leaders  understand  the 
seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  these  matters 
Secretary  Marshall  described  to  me  the  situation 
which  we  faced  in  Paris,  and,  in  the  light  of  his 
report  and  the  possibilities  of  misunderstanding 
to  which  any  unilateral  action,  however  desirable 
otherwise,  could  lead  at  present,  I  decided  not  to 
take  this  step. 

My  talk  with  Secretary  Marshall  has  been  grati- 
fying to  me.  I  was  glad  to  hear  his  report  of  the 
^ty  which  has  prevailed  between  ourselves  and 
the  French  and  British  representatives  in  Paris  in 
all  phases  of  the  handling  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  and 
of  the  earnest  efforts  being  made  by  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  find  solutions  to  many  of  the  other  prob- 
lems which  have  been  troubling  people  everywhere. 
I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  him  of  the  determi- 
nation with  which  people  in  this  country  are  sup- 
porting our  efforts  to  find  the  road  to  peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

I  his  press  conference  on  October  9  Secretary 
tate  George  C.  Marshall  said : 

'he  President  called  me  home  to  go  over  with 
:the  intimate  details  of  what  had  happened  in 
s.     The  daily  events  had  been  reported  by 
:>.    We  settled  on  this  week  end  as  being  the 
■  most  convenient  to  both  of  us  to  get  together 
not  know  until  I  got  off  the  plane  this  morn- 
;>f  the  statements  in  the  press  regarding  the 
ler  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  making  a  direct 
oach  to  Generalissimo  Stalin, 
ue  to  his  very  special  position  in  this  matter, 
'^resident  had  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
l^lS^t  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government 
■ig  the  debate  of  the  atomic  problem  of  the 
(ten  days.    He  called  me  late  Tuesday  after- 
"er  17,   1948 


noon  to  a  teletype  conference  and  discussed  with 
me  the  proposal  of  sending  Justice  Vinson  direct 
to  Moscow.  After  discussing  the  matter  with  him 
by  teletype,  the  President  decided  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  take  this  action.  The  matter  was  then 
dropped.  I  had  called  to  my  attention  in  Paris 
and  since  my  arrival  here  several  statements  in  the 
press  or  by  radio  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
split  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarding  important  matters  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. There  is  no  foundation  for  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  our 
Delegation  in  the  current  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council  was  decided  upon  by  the  President  before 
I  left  for  Paris  and  has  been  the  basis  for  the 
implementation  by  our  delegates  of  the  American 
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position  in  the  conferences  in  Paris.  Such  state- 
ments can  do  no  good  and  they  certainly  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm  and  I  deplore  them. 

"'My  plans  at  present  are  a  little  indefinite  but 
I  will  probably  return  tomorrow  night  to  Paris. 
The  issues  being  discussed  there  are  highly  im- 
portant and  it  is  important  that  I  be  present." 

Asked  whether  this  Government  had  reached  a 
position  of  reopening  discussions  of  the  German 
question  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Secretary  Marshall 
said: 


"We  are  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  nego4i 
tions  with  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  onL 
Berlin  question,  on  the  German  question,  if 
provided  first,  the  blockade  is  raised." 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  was  asfl 
whether  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Una 
States  to  reopen  negotiations  permitted  or  ■ 
eluded  talks  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  simultA 
ously  with  the  lifting  of  the  blockade.  Secret™! 
Marshall  replied:  "Yes,  it  precludes  that, 
blockade  must  be  lifted  before  we  meet." 


Discussion  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  Berlin  Crisis 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 
*  *  .  .  . 

The  United  States  Government  has  sought  by 
peaceful  means  to  remove  the  threat  to  peace 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  while  it  re- 
mains, is  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  free  nego- 
tiation. Our  very  resort  to  the  Security  Council 
is  a  further  use  of  the  same  peaceful  means  and  is 
directed  to  the  same  end.  The  United  States  will 
be  no  party  to  encouraging  or  submitting  to  prac- 
tices which  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  Charter. 

Secretary  Marshall  also  declared  in  his  address : 
"For  its  part,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  seek 
in  every  possible  way,  in  any  appropriate  forum, 
a  constructive  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  po- 
litical controversies  which  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent tension  and  uncertainty."  I  say  expressly  that 
this  statement  includes  continued  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  any  appropriate  forum  regarding  any 
issue  outstanding  between  it  and  the  United  States 
Government.  The  term  "any  appropriate  forum" 
includes  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  But 
what  we  are  now  discussing  is  this  barrier  to  nego- 
tiations— this  threat  to  the  peace  created  by  the 
Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin.  The  appropriate 
forum  for  discussion  of  the  threat  to  peace  is  this 
Security  Council.    We  are  here  to  discuss  it. 

What  constitutes  a  "threat  to  peace"  as  that  term 
is  used  in  article  39  ?  A  threat  to  peace  is  created 
when  a  state  uses  force  or  threat  of  force  to  secure 


1  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Jessup's  statement  made  before  the 
Security  Council  on  Oct.  6,  1948.  In  this  statement  Mr. 
Jessup  reviewed  the  development  of  the  Berlin  blockade 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  discussions  at  Moscow  between 
representatives  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  this  material  see  The  Berlin  Crisis,  A  Report 
of  the  Moscow  Discussions,  1948,  Department  of  State 
publication  3298. 
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compliance  with  its  demands.  Acts  of  the  So 
Government  in  illegally  obstructing  by  threai 
force  the  access  of  three  Western  Powers  to  I 
lin  creates  a  threat  to  peace. 


The  Soviet  Union  may  pretend  it  cannot  un<  r- 
stand  why  it  can  be  charged  with  threat  or  1 
of  force  against  the  United  States,  France,  I 
the  United  Kingdom  when  a  primary  consequtp 
of  its  action  falls  directly  and  intentionally  ua 
the  civilian  population  of  Berlin  for  whose  vm 
being  the  three  Western  occupying  powers  aree- 
sponsible.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  tol 
prive  two  and  one-half  million  men,  women,  I 
children  of  medicines,  food,  clothing,  and  fueA 
subject  them  to  cold  and  starvation  and  dise« 
may  seem  to  some  a  small  matter.  But  to  us,  * 
welfare  of  people  committed  to  our  charge  :m 
matter  of  serious  concern.  We  cannot  be  callj 
to  the  suffering  of  millions  of  people  in  any  co» 
try,  much  less  when  we  have  responsibility  >i 
them  as  an  occupying  power. 

.  .  •  • 

Today  the  daily  living  requirements  of  tla 
2,500,000  people,  two  thirds  of  the  populationf 
Berlin,  are  being  met  by  the  combined  efforts  >f 
the  British  and  American  air  forces;  250  plas 
are  supplying  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  vih 
food,  coal,  and  other  essentials.  Efforts  of  thB 
sands  of  American  and  British  and  French  rn 
and  women  have  been  devoted  to  the  organizat  n 
and  establishment  of  an  air  bridge,  which,  in  1 
day,  has  delivered  almost  7,000  tons  of  supps 
to  the  land-blocked  city.  The  Security  Courl, 
as  well  as  the  population  of  Berlin,  may  wellj 
gard  the  air-lift  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  of  m($ 
ods  of  a  pacific  settlement. 

But  the  fact  that  the  courage  and  ingenuity  »i 
men  and  women  who  are  participating  in  this  s« 
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jiduous  achievement  saved  the  people  in  Berlin 
.rom  much  of  the  suffering  which  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  enforce  upon  them  does  not 
lean  the  threat  to  peace  is  removed.    The  Mem- 
,  ■  ers  of  the  Council  will  recall  that  Marshal  So- 
-;  olovsky,  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  counteract  the 
;ir-hft,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  directive 
,5  interpreted   by   Premier   Stalin  himself,   in- 
m  sted  upon  new  restrictions  upon  air  transporta- 
on  between  Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Ger- 
>any.    The  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  of  Sep- 
•mber    25,    instead    of    repudiating    Marshal 
okolovskys   action,   added   new   demands   that 
r  communications  should  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
ol  of  the  Soviet  command. 


igin  of  Rights 

The  United  States  is  in  Berlin  as  of  right.     The 

ghts  of  the  United  States  as  a  joint  occupying 

;  nver  in  Berlin  derive  from  the  total  defeat  and 

_  iconditional  surrender  of  Germany.   Article  I  of 

;  |"Otocol  on  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  agreed 

by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  European  Advisory 

ommission  on  November  14,  1944,  provides : 

"I.  Germany,  within  frontiers  as  were  on  De- 
rij— j31,'  1937'  wil1'  for  PurP°ses  of  occupation, 
divided  into  three  zones,  one  of  which  will  be 
Jotted  to  each  of  three  powers,  and  a  special  Ber- 
h  area,  which  will  be  under  joint  occupation  bv 
re  three  powers." 

This  agreement  (later  amended  to  include 
J-ance)  established  the  area  of  Berlin  as  an  in- 
t-national  enclave  to  be  jointly  occupied  and 
smmistered  by  four  powers. 

The  representatives  of  commanders-in-chief 
!°Pf ?r'  TJulj  7' 1945'  a  resolution  establishing 
fc  Allied  Kommandatura  for  administration  of 
pun.  The  Kommandatura  was  to  be  under  the 
cection  of  the  chief  military  commandant,  which 

t  was  to  be  held  in  rotation  by  each  of  four 
nlitary  commanders.  The  chief  military  com- 
nndant  in  consultation  with  the  other  command- 
>  was  to  exercise  administration  of  all  Berlin 
wtors  when  a  question  of  principle  and  problems 
Onmon  to  all  sectors  arose.  In  order  to  exercise 
8>>ervision  of  Berlin  local  government,  one  or  two 
IJresentatives  from  each  Allied  command  were 
■be  attached  to  each  section  of  the  local  German 
g  "eminent. 

.mplicit  in  these  agreements  is  the  right  of  each 
Khe  four  powers  to  free  access  to  and  egress  from 
tt  greater  Berlin  area.  Not  only  has  this  right 
in  clearly  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  So- 
i.  Union  by  practice  and  usage  for  almost  three 
Mrs,  but  it  has  been  the  subject  of  written  agree- 
Wits  between  the  respective  governments  as  well 
m  their  representatives  in  the  Allied  Control 
Wincil  for  Germany.  Eights  of  free  access  were 
Oober   17,   1948 
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directly  specified  in  the  message  from  President 
Truman  to  Premier  Stalin  on  June  14, 1945,  which 
agreed  to  withdraw  back  to  the  prescribed  zonal 
boundaries  those  forces  which  in  the  course  of  the 
war  had  overrun  part  of  the  territory  which  later 
became  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation,  provided 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  free  access  by  rail, 
road,  and  air  to  the  forces  in  Berlin  could  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  military  commanders.  I 
quote  one  sentence  from  the  Truman  message : 

".  .  .  As  to  Germany,  I  am  ready  to  have  in- 
structions issued  to  all  American  troops  to  begin 
withdrawal  into  their  own  zone  on  June  21  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  between  the  respec- 
tive commanders,  including  in  these  arrangements 
simultaneous  movement  of  the  national  garrisons 
into  greater  Berlin  and  provision  of  free  access  by 
air,  road  and  rail  from  Frankfurt  and  Bremen  to 
Berlin  for  United  States  forces." 

Premier  Stalin  replied  on  June  16, 1945,  accept- 
ing this  plan  excepting  for  a  change  in  date.  Pre- 
mier Stalin  gave  assurances  that  all  necessary 
measures  would  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
plan.  Correspondence  in  a  similar  sense  took 
place  between  Premier  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  Premier  Stalin  thus  agreed  that  the 
Western  occupying  powers  should  have  "free  access 
by  air,  road  and  rail"  to  Berlin.  Even  in  the 
Russian  language,  "free  access"  does  not  mean 
"blockade". 

The  four  zone  commanders  met  in  Berlin  on 
June  29,  1945,  to  put  the  agreement  of  the  Chiefs 
of  State  into  force.    At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Western  Powers  would  withdraw  their 
forces  from  the  Soviet  zone  and  would  have  the 
use  of  the  Helmstedt-Berlin  Autobahn  and  rail 
routes  without  restriction  and  subject  only  to  the 
normal  traffic  regulations  of  the  Soviet  zone.     In 
reply  to  a  question  from  General  Clay,  Marshal 
Zhukov,  the  Soviet  commander,  stated :  "It  will  be 
necessary  for  vehicles  to  be  governed  by  Russian 
roadsigns,  military  police,  document  checking,  but 
no  inspection  of  cargo— the  Soviets  are  not  inter- 
ested in  what  is  being  hauled,  how  much  or  how 
many  trucks  are  moving."    In  accordance  with 
this   understanding,   the   United    States,   whose 
armed  forces  had  penetrated  deep  into  lands  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  in  the  Soviet  zone,  with- 
drew   its    forces    to    its    zone.     Simultaneously, 
United  States  garrisoning  forces  took  up  their 
position  in  Berlin. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  Berlin 
thus  stems  from  the  same  source  as  the  right  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rights  of  occupying  powers  are 
co-equal  as  to  freedom  of  access,  occupation,  and 
administration  of  the  area. 

Confirmation  by  Agreements  and  Usage 

It  clearly  results  from  these  undertakings  that 
-Berlin  is  not  a  part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupa- 
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tion,  but  is,  by  express  agreement,  an  international 
enclave.  Commitments  entered  into  in  good  faith 
by  the  commanders  of  the  four  zones  of  occupation, 
agreements  reached  by  the  Allied  Control  Author- 
ity in  Germany,  as  well  as  uncontested  usage,  have 
recognized  basic  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
joint  administration  of  Berlin  and  rights  of  free- 
dom of  access  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
United  States  obligations  and  responsibilities  as  an 
occupying  power. 

Since  July  7, 1945,  it  agreed  that  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Berlin  were  a 
joint  responsibility  of  the  four  powers.  There 
have  been  a  series  of  quadripartite  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  July  1945  and  April  1948  for 
the  joint  provision  of  food,  solid  fuels  and  electric 
power,  and  medical  supplies. 

All  agreements,  of  course,  carried  with  them  the 
right  of  access  to  permit  the  Western  occupying 
powers  to  bring  their  share  of  supplies  to  Berlin. 

Pursuant  to  agreement  in  the  Control  Council 
establishing  train  paths,  military  trains  regularly 
traversed  the  Helmstedt-Berlin  train  route. 
There  was  no  inspection  by  Soviet  authorities  and 
no  Soviet  permit  was  required  for  outgoing  ship- 
ments from  the  Berlin  area.  Proof  of  identity 
through  proper  documentation  was  sufficient  to 
comply  with  traffic  regulations,  which  during  this 
period  were  reasonable  and  were  fully  accepted  by 
the  Western  Powers.  Similarly,  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Military  Forces  and  other  United 
States  officials  traveled  freely  by  train  or  motorcar 
over  the  rail  and  Autobahn  routes  from  Berlin  to 
Helmstedt  without  Soviet  visa. 

Air  corridors  were  established  between  the 
Western  zones  and  Berlin  with  unrestricted  flight, 
subject,  of  course,  to  safety  regulations.  Three 
such  corridors  were  established  in  November  1945 
by  Four  Power  agreement  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council  to  augment  the  single  provisional  corridor 
agreed  to  in  the  meeting  of  the  Allied  Command- 
ers-in-Chief on  July  7,  1945.  In  December  1945 
uniform  safety  regulations  were  adopted  in  these 
corridors,  under  which  aircraft  have  operated  con- 
tinuously since  that  date.  These  regulations  were 
reaffirmed  by  publication  on  October  22,  1946,  of 
the  agreed  second  revision  of  these  flight  rules. 
In  practice,  military  and  civilian  airline  aircraft 
of  the  three  Western  Powers  used  the  corridors 
for  unlimited  flight  without  notification  to  Soviet 
authorities. 

Bilateral  agreements  were  made  by  British  and 
Soviet  authorities  concerning  barge  traffic  between 
their  two  zones.  Quadripartite  arrangements  con- 
cerning postal  traffic,  telecommunications  and 
movement  of  Germans  between  the  Western  zones 
and  Berlin  were  concurred  in,  and  carried  out 
satisfactorily,  prior  to  institution  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  blockade  measures. 

There  can  thus  be  no  question  of  the  legal  basis 
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for  United  States  rights  to  free  access  to  Berl 
of  recognition  of  these  rights  by  the  Soviet  U 

Regulation  of  Traffic 

The  United  States  maintains  its  basic  juri 
rights  of  free  access  to  Berlin.  These  are  cl< 
established  and  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Goi 
ment.  As  every  reasonable  and  practical  pt 
knows,  rail,  road,  barge,  and  air  traffic  mui 
subject  to  some  degree  of  regulation.  Let  m 
peat  the  statement  of  Marshal  Zhukov  on  Jur 
1945: 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  vehicles  to  be  gove 
by  Russian  roadsigns,  military  police,  and  c 
ments  checking,  but  no  inspection  of  car 
Soviets  not  interested  in  what  is  being  hauled, 
much  or  how  many  trucks  are  moving." 

The  United  States  agreed  to  this  position 
we  still  agree.  We  do  not  assert  freedom  of  a 
means  absence  of  reasonable  regulations,  but 
caution  cannot  be  distorted  to  mean  impositic 
restrictions  to  the  point  where  the  princip 
free  access  is  completely  strangled.  The  U: 
States  will  not  permit  the  Soviet  Governme 
use  the  agreed  principle  of  reasonable  regul: 
as  a  measure  to  cloak  the  threat  of  force  desi 
to  force  the  United  States  to  abandon  Berl 
single  domination  and  rule  by  the  Soviet  U 

Development  of  the  Berlin  Blockade 

When  the  three  Western  Powers  on  Ju 
formally  protested  in  Moscow  against  the  b 
ade,  the  Soviet  Government's  reply  of  July  14 
tained  no  reference  to  the  previous  Soviet  exp' 
tion  that  the  blockade  measures  were  due  to  " 
nical  difficulties".  Rather  it  openly  admitte( 
blockade  was  in  effect  retaliation  against  ac 
of  the  Western  Powers  in  their  own  occupi 
zones  of  Germany,  emphasizing  in  this  conne 
the  currency  reform  of  the  Western  zones.  1 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  direct  conflict  wit. 
agreements  to  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Govern] 
put  forward  the  claim  that  Berlin  "is  a  pari 
the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  The  Soviet 
ended  with  the  contention  that  Berlin  prob 
were  inseparably  linked  with  questions  invol 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  negotiations  woul 
effective  only  if  they  encompassed  the  entire 
man  situation.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Govern] 
refused  to  permit  the  restoration  of  lines  of  < 
munication  between  the  Western  zones  and  Be 
which  restoration  was  declared  by  the  Ui 
States  Government  to  be  a  prerequisite  for 
negotiations. 

Finally,  the  hollowness  of  various  Soviet 
texts  for  imposition  of  the  Berlin  blockade 
completely  exposed  at  the  recent  meetings  oi 
four  military  governors  when,  in  total  disrej 
of  the  directive  agreed  upon  in  Moscow,  the  So 
demanded  measures  of  permanent  control  of  I 
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he  between  Berlin  and  the  West,  measures  to  be 
continued  even  after  Western  zone  currency  would 
have  been  removed  from  Berlin.  The  Soviet  note 
of  September  22  reinforced  this  demand  and  thus 
cave  final  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  Soviet 
blockade  measures  are  designed  to  force  the  three 
Western  Powers  to  abandon  under  duress  their 
rightful  position  in  Berlin. 

Soviet  Attacks  on  Berlin  Municipal  Institutions 

In  addition  to  the  blockade,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, to  the  same  end.  resorted  to  other  measures 
of  duress  against  the  Western  Powers  by  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  and  sabotage  the  lawfully  con- 
stituted city  government  of  Berlin.  This  govern- 
ment had  been  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  constitution  of  Berlin— an  instrument 
approved  by  the  Allied  Control  Authority. 

• 

United  States  licensed  German  publications 
were  repeatedly  confiscated  by  German  Soviet 
sector  police  in  direct  violation  of  Control  Council 
directive  number  55.  The  Soviet  licensed  press  in 
berlin,  which  of  course  prints  only  items  approved 
t>y  the  boviet  authorities,  became  more  strident  in 
ittacks  on  the  Western  Powers  and  the  elected 
nty  government  of  Berlin. 

Perhaps  most  serious,  Soviet  authorities  con- 
toned  and  encouraged  public  disorders  in  the 
soviet  sector  of  Berlin. 

discussions  With  Soviet  Government 

Indeed,  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet 
reposition  of  the  illegal  blockade,  the  United 
rtates  (jovernment  has  made  direct,  repeated,  and 
*rsistent  efforts  to  adjust  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ae£l  the  dangerous  situation  in  Berlin. 

These  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  lifting  of 

u-  ife    o    Which  has  created  a  threat  to  peace 
rtucn  the  Security  Council  is  now  considering 

1  o  achieve  this  objective,  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  was  prepared,  and  is  still  prepared,  to 
wk _  out  in  good  faith  practical  arrangements 
'nich  would  permit  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  of  the  Soviet  zone,  under  appropriate 
our  Power  control,  as  the  single  currency  for 
erlin.  However,  it  was  not  and  is  not  willing  to 
leld  its  rights  and  obligations  regarding  Berlin 
r  Germany  under  coercive  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
lockade.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  removal  of 
us  coercive  pressure  would  open  the  door  to  ne- 
gations on  other  outstanding  issues  regarding 
Win.  This  was  repeatedly  expressed,  was  and 
HI  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  Berlin  was 
laractenzed  by  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  military 
►vernor  to  abide  by  the  understandings  reached 
Moscow. 
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He  proposed  new  restrictions  on  transport  bv 
demanding  that  air  traffic  be  limited  to  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  occupation  forces  in  Berlin  No 
such  restriction  heretofore  existed  or  was  ever 
agreed  to.  The  Directive  to  the  four  military  Gov- 
ernors called  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
not  the  imposition  of  new  ones. 

On  September  22,  the  three  Western  Govern- 
ments sent  identical  notes  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment m  which  they  set  forth  their  final  position 
on  three  issues  of  principle.  In  view  of  the  mani- 
fest unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  reached  in  Moscow,  the 
three  Western  Governments  also  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  lift  the  blockade  and  to 
specify  the  date  on  which  that  would  be  done.  The 
illegal  blockade  had  been  then  imposed  for  over 
three  months.  Further  talk  was  obviously  point- 
less. Action  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  its  at- 
tempt to  induce  compliance  by  duress  was  essential. 

1  he  Soviet  Government  made  its  unsatisfactory 
reply  on  September  25.  It  went  even  further 
than  Marshal  Sokolovsky  in  demanding  control 
by  the  Soviet  military  command  over  air  traffic 
between  Berlin  and  the  West. 

•  •  . 

Role  of  the  Security  Council 

The  salient  feature  of  the  case  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  that  the  Soviet  blockade  is  still 
maintained  and  thus  continues  in  existence  a  threat 
to  the  peace  which  it  created. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  case  has  been  brought 
before  the  Council  as  a  threat  to  peace  within  the 
meaning  of  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  which  confront  us  it 
would  have  been  disingenuous  to  call  the  blockade 
and  its  actual,  as  well  as  its  potential,  consequences 
by  any  other  name. 

However,  the  fact  that  this  matter  comes  before 
the  Council  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  does 
not  mean  the  Council  is  precluded  from  using  any 
of  the  machinery  of  pacific  settlement  suggested 
m  any  part  of  the  Charter.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
cases  that  come  before  it,  the  Security  Council  has 
the  greatest  flexibility  of  action  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  primary  responsibility  conferred  upon  it 
for  maintenance  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  bring  this  case  to  the 
Security  Council  with  any  cut-and-dried  formula 
for  its  solution.  It  is  our  hope  the  Security  Coun- 
cil can  assist  in  removing  the  threat  to  peace.  Noth- 
ing which  has  happened  has  changed  our  position 
on  that  point.  The  moment  that  the  blockade  is 
lifted,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  have  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  discuss  with  the  Soviet  Union  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  Germany. 
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First  Congress  of  the  International  Theatre  Institute 

BY  ROSAMOND  GILDER 


The  International  Theatre  Institute  came  into 
official  existence  on  July  1,  1948.  This  important 
event  in  world  theater  was  the  outcome  of  more 
than  two  years'  work  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  theater  workers  in  more  than  twenty  countries. 
Encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(  Unesco ),  theater  experts  from  Europe,  Asia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  North  and  South  America 
had  met  at  Paris,  France,  in  the  summer  of  1947 
and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  structure  which  is 
planned  as  a  permanent  world-wide  autonomous 
organization  serving,  sustaining,  and  developing 
the  theater  in  every  country  of  the  globe. 

The  concept  has  its  basis  in  the  conviction  that 
the  artists  of  the  world  speak  a  common  language 
and  can  serve  as  valuable  agents  in  obtaining  mu- 
tual understanding  and  good  will  among  nations. 
As  early  as  November  1946,  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent International  Institute  was  envisaged  by 
Unesco's  committees.  The  project  had  been  car- 
ried to  completion  by  Unesco,  not  only  by  the  call- 
ing of  the  experts'  meeting  in  1947  and  the  Con- 
gress in  1948,  but  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
theater  section  of  Unesco's  Paris  secretariat  where 
there  has  been  a  permanent  focus  of  continuing 
activity  through  the  past  two  years.  Today,  as  a 
result  of  Unesco's  efforts,  the  theaters  of  the  world 
have  a  well-organized  international  body  which 
every  country  capable  of  setting  up  a  national 
center  within  its  own  borders  is  invited  to  join.  It 
has  a  program  of  activities,  immediate  and  long- 
range,  an  active  executive  committee  and,  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949,  it  will  have  a  home  of  its  own. 
Unesco,  having  fostered  this  new  international 
body,  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  continue  to 
assist  it  for  the  next  few  years.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Institute  will  build  up  its  own  resources,  in- 
crease its  membership,  and  become  a  force  in  "pro- 
moting international  exchange  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  arts",  as  its  constitution 
succinctly  states. 

Twenty  countries  were  represented  at  the  First 
International  Theatre  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Theatre  Institute  which  was  held  at  Praha, 
Czechoslovakia,  from  June  28  to  July  3,  1948. 
These  were  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland, 
France,  Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Yugoslavia.    After  a  formal  opening  session 
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at  which  the  host  country  was  represented  by  tl 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minister 
Education,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Julu 
Huxley,  Director  General  of  Unesco,  Jindri< 
Honzl,  director  of  the  National  Theatre  and  he* 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Delegation,  and  J.  B.  Pries 
ley,  the  British  playwright  who  had  been  chairmj 
of  the  interim  committee,  the  delegates  went  in, 
plenary  session  and  elected  Mr.  Priestley  preside: 
of  the  Congress. 

Five  days  were  none  too  long  for  the  three  maj< 
subcommittees  into  which  the  Congress  resolv< 
itself  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  The  Committ 
on  Organization,  headed  by  Emil  Oprecht 
Switzerland,  guided  the  draft  charter  through  i 
last  phases  and  untangled  the  various  organiz 
tional  snarls.  The  Committee  on  the  Exchange 
Companies,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Arno 
Szyfman  of  Poland,  worked  out  ways  and  meai 
to  smooth  the  path  of  theater  groups  planning  i: 
ternational  tours.  The  Committee  on  Inform 
tion,  presided  over  Dr.  Yui  Shang-Yuen  of  Chii 
and  Mile.  Jeanne  Laurent  of  the  French  Ministi 
of  Education,  made  a  host  of  decisions  leading 
the  immediate  establishment  of  an  informatic 
bulletin  and  other  publications. 

When  the  Congress  met  in  final  plenary  sessk 
July  1,  the  following  countries,  represented  by  del 
gates  of  fully  established  national  centers,  vot< 
the  International  Theatre  Institute  into  beinj 
Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Franc 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdor 
An  Executive  Committee  was  elected  of  whic 
Arman  Salacrou,  the  French  playwright,  is  pres 
dent,  and  the  other  members  are  Erich  Nikowit 
Austrian  actor  and  director;  Maurice  Huisma; 
director  of  the  Belgium  National  Theatre;  S.  ! 
Hsuing,  Chinese  author  and  playwright ;  Jindric 
Honzl,  director  of  the  National  Theatre,  Prahs 
Kichard  Ordynski,  Polish  director-designei 
Llewellyn  Pees,  drama  director  of  the  Arts  Com 
cil  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Emil  Oprecht,  preside! 
of  the  Association  of  Swiss  Theatre  Director 
The  Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  d< 
cided  on  Paris  as  the  temporary  headquarters  c 
the  International  Theatre  Institute  and  name 
Maurice  Kurtz  as  secretary  general,  the  appoint 
ment  to  take  effect  when  the  Institute  moves  t 
its  own  quarters  in  January  1949.  It  also  ap 
pointed  an  Editorial  Committee  of  four — Rosa 
mond  Gilder,  Rene  Hainaux,  Emil  Oprecht,  am 
Kenneth  Rae — to  work  out  details  of  the  informs 
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tion  bulletin  which  will  appear  this  year  and  to 
plan  for  future  publications. 

The  United  States  was  represented  at  the  Praha 
Congress  by  an  observer  delegation  of  three.    Two 
of  the  delegates.  Rosamond  Gilder  and  Warren 
Carp,  were  nominated  by  the  Department  of  State 
while   Clarence    Derwent,   president   of   Actors' 
Equity,  represented  the  American  National  Thea- 
tre and  Academy.    The  American  delegates  were 
active  on  all  the  committees.    Two  of  them,  Miss 
Gilder  and  Mr.  Derwent,  had  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  experts  at  Paris  in  1947  and  had  taken  part 
w  the  formulation  of  the  program  and  in  the 
drafting  of  the  charter.     The  United  Kingdom 
sent   a    large   delegation   representing  its   newly 
founded  National  Centre.    Like  the  national  cen- 
to of  France.  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  the 
iritish  Centre  was  officially  organized  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  is  supported  and  financed 
!>y  the  British  Council  and  the  Arts  Council,  both 
f  which  operate  under  government  subsidies.    It 
ias  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  such  nongovern- 
mental agencies  as  the  British  Equity  and  the 
■Ague  of  British  Dramatists  and  has  set  up  head- 
quarters in  the  office  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
National  Iheatre  and  the  Old  Vic.    The  French 
entre  also  has  the  official  and  financial  backino- 
jf  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
'oreign  Affairs  and  has  likewise  secured  the  co- 
peration    of    independent    artists'   groups    and 
nions.   The  Czechoslovak  Centre  shows  a  slightly 
[liferent  organizational  pattern  in  that  it  is  en- 
irely  under  the  direction  of  the  government  Min- 
?tnes  of  Education  and  Information. 
The  United  States  Center,  which  has  already 
een  established  under  the  joint  chairmanship  of 
larenee  Derwent,  president  of  Actors'  Equity 
Qd  Moss  Hart,  president  of  the  Dramatists'  Guild 
ill  necessarily  have  a  different  form.    It  must  be 
lpported  by  private  funds  as  no  government 
?ency  exists  to  give  it  backing.    However,  the 
enter  does  have  the  backing  of  the  American 
ational  Theatre  and  Academy  which  holds  a 
jarter  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
he  tni [ted  States  Center  of  the  International 
neatre  Institute  is,  as  it  were,  the  foreign-affairs 
•anen  of  the  American  National  Theatre  and 
cademy.    It  has  a  separate  committee  of  its  own 
presenting  all  the  theater  unions  and  important 
itional I  groups,  professional  and  nonprofessional 
t  its  offices  at  63  West  44th  Street  in  New  York 
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City,  it  has  already  undertaken  the  duties  indi- 
cated m  the  International  Theatre  Institute  char- 
ter: it  has  published  a  mimeographed  Interna- 
tional News  Bulletin,  acted  as  friend  and  adviser  to 
traveling  theater  students  and  workers,  established 
contact  with  the  International  Office  at  Paris  and 
with  other  national  centers  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. In  addition,  it  serves  as  the  advisory  panel 
on  dramatic  arts  for  the  United  States  National 
Commission  of  Unesco.  As  soon  as  the  delegates 
to  the  First  Congress  can  report  to  the  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Center  and  to  the  American 
National  Theatre  and  Academy  and  can  secure  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
International  Office  of  the  Institute,  the  American 
theater  should  take  its  place  as  an  active  and  force- 
ful member  of  this  world  movement. 

Of  what  value  is  the  International  Theatre  In- 
stitute to  the  theater  as  a  whole  ?  This  is  a  prac- 
tical question  that  J.  B.  Priestley,  the  most  prac- 
tical of  idealists,  can  best  answer.  In  his  preface 
to  the  International  Theatre  Institute  report,  he 
says  that  the  International  Theatre  Institute— 
i  /lollect  and  then  distribute  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information :  about  new  plays  and  pro- 
ductions m  all  countries  concerned;  about  the 
stage  dimensions,  technical  resources,  seating  ca- 
pacities of  the  chief  playhouses  in  all  these  coun- 
tries; about  copyright  laws,  censorship  regula- 
tions, methods  of  payment  and  employment  in  its 
member  countries.  Again  it  will  try  to  remove  the 
various  obstacles  that  prevent  the  successful  ex- 
change of  theatrical  companies,  to  improve  trans- 
port arrangements  for  companies  touring  abroad, 
to  break  through  the  walls  of  currency  regulations 
and  customs  dues. 

"Then  when  the  Institute  is  firmly  established 
and  has  linked  the  theatre  folk  of  all  nations,  it 
can  proceed  to  organize  festivals  and  exhibitions, 
produce  a  journal  m  several  languages,  create  the- 
atrical scholarships  and  fellowships,  advise  the 
newer  countries  on  the  organization  of  good  the- 
atres, and  do  everything  possible  (without  acting 
as  financial  manager)  to  assist  distinguished  the- 
atrical companies  to  cross  frontiers,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, tour  the  wide  world  itself.  Finally  the 
annual  Congress  of  the  Institute  will  enable  the- 
atrical workers  in  all  countries  to  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas  and  plan  joint  action." 

In  all  of  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Ameri- 
can theater  has  much  both  to  give  and  to  receive 
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Atomic  Energy 

The  atomic  issue  was  referred  last  week  to  an 
11-nation  subcommittee  of  Committee  1  with  in- 
structions to  study  and  report  on  all  resolutions 
on  the  question.1  On  October  12  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  dissent- 
ing, adopted  and  sent  to  the  full  Committee  an 
amended  Canadian  resolution  accepting  as  the 
basis  for  future  work  the  control  plan  of  the  U.  N. 
Atomic  Commission  but  leaving  further  detailed 
work  in  suspension  until  the  Soviet  opposition  is 
modified. 

On  October  15  Mr.  Osborn  during  a  meeting  of 
the  disarmament  subcommittee  of  Committee  1 
called  upon  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  show  by  an- 
swering four  specific  questions  whether  or  not  its 
proposal  for  major  power  disarmament  is  sincere. 
He  asked  Jacob  Malik,  the  Soviet  Delegate,  the 
following  questions : 

First,  whether  Soviet  leaders  would  disavow  ex- 
pansionism by  disbanding  their  Communist  fifth 
columns  in  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Second,  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would  disavow 
the  use  of  the  veto  in  implementing  inspection  and 
control  of  armaments  by  an  international  agency. 

Third,  whether  the  iron  curtain  would  be  with- 
drawn so  that  the  world  could  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  be  relieved  of 
fears  growing  out  of  Soviet  secretiveness. 

Finally,  "Is  there  not  a  certain  effrontery  in  the 
Soviet  Union  presenting  to  this  body  such  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  name  of  a  dictatorship  which  Premier 
Stalin  himself  has  described  as  one  based  on  vio- 
lence and  not  on  law?" 

The  Berlin  Situation 

On  October  15  the  Security  Council  resumed  its 
consideration  of  the  Berlin  question,  which  the 
Western  powers  charge  is  threatening  world  peace 
and  security. 

Acting  Council  President  Juan  A.  Bramuglia  of 
Argentina,  on  behalf  of  the  six  neutral  nations  of 
the  Council  that  are  attempting  to  compose  the 
differences  between  the  Western  powers  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  asked  the  four  powers  concerned  for 
additional  information  regarding  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

"Firstly",  he  said,  "we  request  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  explain  the  initial 
imposition  of  restrictions  upon  communications, 
transport,  or  commerce  between  Western  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  zones,  the  details  of  and  the  present 

1  Including  those  of  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union,  Syria,  and 
Australia.     Bee  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/317,  Oct.  7,  1948. 
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status  of  the  restrictions.  Secondly,  we  reque 
them  to  kindly  explain  the  agreement  involved  i 
the  instructions  given  to  the  military  governors  < 
the  four  powers  in  Berlin,  and  to  give  the  detaile 
reasons  that  prevented  their  implementation." 

The  three  Western  powers  promised  to  subm 
careful  and  comprehensive  answers.  Mr.  Vyshii 
sky  refused  to  cooperate. 

Support  of  ERP 

The  Norwegian  and  Netherlands  Delegates  1 
the  United  Nations  on  October  13  defended  tl 
European  Recovery  Program  against  Soviet  a 
tacks.  Speaking  before  the  Economic  and  Final 
cial  Committee,  Finn  Moe,  of  Norway,  credited  tl 
program  with  having  staved  off  a  European  d< 
pression  and  started  Europe  on  its  way  to  recover 

C.  L.  Patijn,  of  the  Netherlands,  said  that  tl 
program  "has  given  us  firm  ground  under  our  f  e< 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe's  history."  He  ah 
noted  that  the  Polish  Delegate  had  spoken  < 
economic  degradation  instead  of  the  promise 
prosperity.  "The  truth",  he  said,  "is  that  the  pr< 
auction  of  the  16  countries  is  showing  a  marke 
increase  both  in  agriculture  and  industry."  D 
Patijn  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  "hes 
how  the  vast  masses  of  our  workers  speak  wit 
deep  understanding  of  the  Marshall  Plan  obje< 
fives  and  awareness  of  leaders  that  without  it  tl 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  would  decline  2 
percent." 

Mr.  Moe  said  that  it  was  interesting  that  tl 
critics  of  the  Recovery  Program  had  no  other  soli 
tion  for  Europe's  economic  ills. 

On  October  15  the  French  and  British  Delegate 
Paul  Ramadier  and  W.  Glenville  Hall,  defende 
the  European  Recovery  Program  against  Sovk 
charges.  Mr.  Ramadier  said  that  Erp  is  not  " 
form  of  economic  slavery  but  an  invitation  to  kni 
the  ties  that  bind  together  all  of  Europe." 

Genocide 

The  United  States  on  October  14  called  for  th 
inclusion  of  political  groups  among  those  to  b 
protected  under  the  proposed  United  Nations  con 
vention  on  genocide.  It  asked  the  Soviet  Delegat 
for  a  "complete  and  frank  explanation"  for  th 
Soviet  reversal  in  the  matter. 

Ernest  Gross,  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation,  told  th 
Legal  Committee  that  the  United  States  sees  n< 
valid  reasons  for  disregarding  the  Assembly' 
resolution  of  November  11,  1946,  and  that  "pro 
vision  for  protecting  political  groups  from  exter 
mination  should  be  retained  in  the  convention." 

The  Legal  Committee  on  October  15  voted  20 1( 
13  to  include  protection  for  political  groups  in  th< 
draft  convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
Second  Meeting  of  Wool  Study  Group 


From  October  4  to  October  6,  representatives 
from  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
ouba,  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican  Eepublic, 
B-gvpt,  Eire,  Finland,  France,  Iceland,  India, 
[taly.  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Po- 
and,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Af- 
uca.  Lnited  Mates,  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia, 
oget  her  with  observers  from  the  United  Nations, 
P. Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  Dominion  Wool  Disposals,  Lim- 
ted.  have  participated  in  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Vool  Study  Group. 

The  study  group  have  reviewed  changes  which 
ave  taken  place  in  the  world  apparel  wool  situa- 
ion.  since  the  first  meeting  in  April  1947  which 
ontinued  a  survey  begun  by  the  International 
\  ool  Conference  in  November  1946.  They  have 
eard  statements  from  different  delegations  about 
le  position  in  their  respective  countries,  with  spe- 
al  reference  to  any  problems  arising  therein  and 
)  any  matters  of  international  interest. 
The  group  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  esti- 
mated world  stocks  of  apparel  wool  at  June  30, 
WJ  (about  2,<50  million  pounds  greasy  weight) 
ill  be  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  June  1947  •' 
id  that  about  75  percent  of  these  stocks  will  be 
ild  commercially,  as  compared  with  55  percent 

June .1947  Stocks  of  wool  in  governmental 
raership  at  June  30,  1949,  are  expected  to  be  no 
ore  than  660  million  pounds  or  about  22  percent 

the  current  annual  rate  of  production  The 
oup  estimated  the  world  stocks  of  apparel  wool 
ine  30,  1948,  at  3,551  million  pounds  greasy 
sight,  of  which  1,172  million  pounds  are  held 
'  governments  and  2,379  held  commercially, 
ocks  held  by  joint  organization  have  dropped 
am  about  1,350  million  pounds  at  June  30,  1947, 
1,029  million  pounds  at  June  30,  1948.    Stocks 


held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have 
dropped  from  541  million  pounds  at  October  1, 
1946,  to  less  than  100  million  pounds  by  the  end  of 
August  1948. 

While  the  group  noted  that  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated excess  consumption  (3,755  million  pounds) 
over  production  (2,965  million  pounds)  in  1948- 
49  of  27  percent  (790  million  pounds),  it  was  re- 
marked that  current  excess  visible  consumption 
over  production  was  partly  due  to  filling  up  pipe- 
lines, especially  in  Europe,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  practically  completed  now.  Several  pro- 
ducing countries  indicated  that  their  production 
had  declined,  but  the  group  were  reassured  bV  in- 
dications from  others  (and  from  Australia  in  par- 
ticular) of  probable  upward  trend  of  production 
in  ruture  It  was  estimated  that  the  total  world 
wool  production  in  1948-49  was  likely  to  be  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent  better  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  numbers  of  sheep  in  Australia 

52?" inr^ir02  milli°n  in  1947'  -were  estimated  at 
104-105  million  m  1948. 

The  group  considered  there  was  no  immediate 
problem  in  the  solution  of  which  international 
SaW  aCtl°n  WaS  at  Present  necessary  or 

.  The  group  also  commented  on  the  rise  of  prices 
in  wool  since  April  1947  and  on  the  difference  be- 
tween considerable  rise  in  price  of  fine  wools  as 
opposed  to  the  less  significant  rise  in  price  of  lower 
grades.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  there  was 
already  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  call  on  supplies 
of  high  grade  merino  wools  by  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  lower  grades.  This  is  already  having 
eliects  on  prices.  to 

Finally  the  group  agreed  to  continue  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  in  the  present  form  in  order  to 
review  the  world  wool  position. 


THE  CONGRESS 


^•oyidmg  for  Membership  and  Participation  by  the 
ited  States  in  the  World  Health  Organization.  H  Rept 
0,  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  409,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.' 

VotM  Health  Organization.     H.  Rept  2197,  to  accom- 
iy  S.  J.  Res.  98,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    5  pp 
oreign  Aid  Appropriation  Bill,  1949.    H  Rent  2173  tn 
ompany  H.  R.  6801,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    11  pp 
laking  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Aid.    H  Rent  2440 
tccompany  H.  R.  6801,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.'    10  pp 
uel  Investigation.    Current  Petroleum  Outlook     Proe- 
»  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
amerce.    H.  Rept  2460,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    ii,  60 >  pp. 
eport  on  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
ter  from  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
emitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  Export-Import  Bank 

ober  17,  1948 


of  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Thhp  qn  iQd-r 
VwelfS\StCOtogr2d  SeSS  V' 19  PP  wiS^heduS 
MSSeftM  P°resSlrthe°Ktn4  f  V^- 
mitting  the  Twelfth  Quarterly  R^rfol  f££d£j£ 
and  Operations  Under  the  United  Nations  bSS 
habilita  ion  Administration  covering  the  period  from ^ 

k  U  pp  ^^  30'  im-  H-  D°C-  686'  80th  C««..  2d  sess 
Urgent  Needs  of  the  American  People.  Address  of  the 
Present  of  the  United  States  delivered  before  a  loin? 
session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
recommending  legislation  to  check  inflation  and  theSZ 

Tl  °/oi1V£S  aDd  t0  meet  the  acute  housing  shortage     H 
Doc.  734,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    6  pp.     [July  27,  SI  ] 
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Asia  Today : 


BY  W.  WALTON  BUTTERWORTH 
Director,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 


Asia  today  presents  a  radically  different  picture 
from  that  which  we  knew  only  a  few  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  the  economic  dislocations  and  dam- 
age brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  that 
war  unleashed  strong  forces,  the  eventual  work- 
ings of  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  foresee. 
The  most  readily  discernible  force  at  work  today 
in  Asia  is  nationalism.  Its  expression  has  heen 
marked  by  such  milestones  as  the  ending  of  extra- 
territoriality in  China,  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippines  and  Burma  and, 
within  the  British  Commonwealth,  for  India  and 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  and  the  Linggadjati  and 
Renville  agreements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  of  Indonesia.  The  peoples  of  Asia 
are  moving,  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly, 
towards  a  position  of  full  and  mature  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  affairs.  The  political  emergence 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  has  and  will  continue  to 
make  them  increasingly  important  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  picture  is  complicated,  however, 
by  other  forces  which  have  arisen  in  the  wake  of 
nationalism,  taking  advantage  of  the  political 
cross  currents  and  vacuums  which  often  accom- 
pany its  initial  expression.  These  forces,  out- 
standing among  which  is  the  Communist  move- 
ment, often  identify  themselves  with  nationalism 
or  cloak  themselves  by  exploiting,  sometimes  with 
great  effectiveness,  the  deep-seated  economic  and 
political  maladjustments  of  Asia. 

The  working  of  these  forces  make  for  a  highly 
fluid  and  largely  unpredictable  situation  in  Asia 
today.  However,  there  are  several  important  fac- 
tors in  the  present  situation  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  any  consideration  of  present  and  future 
economic  relations  between  Asia  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  My  references  to  these  basic  factors 
will  necessarily  be  greatly  oversimplified. 

The  first  factor,  to  which  I  have  already  drawn 
attention,  is  that  political  unrest  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  rapid  transition  from  colonial  depend- 
ency, or  partial  domination,  to  independence. 
This  political  unrest  results  either  from  the  sharp 


1  Address  delivered  at  the  Far  East  and  India  Trade 
Conference  of  the  Far  East-America  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  6, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  October  8,  1948. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1948,  p.  410. 
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conflicts  of  interest  between  colonial  powers  and 
nationalist  forces,  or  from  the  exploitation  of  cul- 
tural differences  or  economic  ills  for  purposes  oi 
aggrandizement.  Such  exploitation  has  within  il 
the  seeds  of  political  and  economic  calamity  if  the 
new  nationalist  government  does  not  possess  suffi- 
cient vitality,  popular  support,  and  administrative 
efficiency  to  ride  out  the  storm.  Organized  exploi- 
tation of  political  unrest  by  Communism  is  the 
greatest  single  menace  in  the  Asiatic  situation. 
Just  prior  to  the  recent  Communist-instigated  up- 
risings in  Java,  the  Department  issued  a  statement 
relating  to  southeast  Asia 2  which  read,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"To  win  support  and  allies  in  their  drive  foi 
power,  Communist  leaders  have  consistently  pre- 
tended to  champion  the  cause  of  local  nationalists 
and  have  attempted  to  identify  communism  with 
nationalism  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
This  scheme  worked  well,  at  least  until  the  Comin- 
form's  denunciation  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
leaders  as  being,  among  other  things,  guilty  oi] 
nationalism.  There  is  some  evidence  that  sincere! 
nationalist  leaders  in  southeast  Asia,  originallyl 
deceived  by  this  device,  have  now  awakened  to  the!' 
fact  that,  in  Communist-controlled  states  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  nationalism  to  which  they] 
aspire  is  regarded  as  a  high  crime  and  grounds  for 
ruthless  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  such  i 
states  by  international  Communist  organizations.'1 

A  second  "factor"  is  a  logical  corollary  of  the 
first.  It  is  simply  that  economic  recovery  and] 
development  in  most  Asiatic  countries  has  been  and 
may  for  some  time  be  impeded  by  continuing  polit- 
ical unrest  and  conflict.  The  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  which  confront  many  Asiatic 
countries  could  be  improved  somewhat  by  economic 
remedies,  but  prewar  levels  of  economic  activity 
cannot  be  approached  until  the  more  immediate 
political  conflicts  which  are  stifling  production 
and  trade  are  resolved.  In  Indonesia,  for  ex-' 
ample,  there  is  little  incentive  for  the  investment 
of  capital  in  productive  enterprise  or  for  the  re- 
lease of  inventories  for  consumption  or  export  until 
it  is  evident  that  the  principal  factors  of  produc- 
tion may  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy.     This  cannot  be  expected  until  a 
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iiable  arrangement  between  the  nationalist  forces 
f  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  has  been 
chieved. 

<  My  third  observation  relates  more  to  the  long- 
ange  future.  The  countries  of  Asia  desire  sub- 
tantial  expansion  of  their  industrial,  transporta- 
lion,  power,  and  agricultural  facilities.  There 
re  obvious  advantages  to  both  Asia  and  the  rest 
If  the  world  in  a  sound  development  of  Asia's 
luman  and  natural  resources,  and  in  a  significantly 
iicreased  standard  of  living  for  Asiatic  peoples. 
However,  in  viewing  the  possibilities  for  such 
Jrogress,  we  should  not  ignore  a  basic  economic 
jnd  social  characteristic  of  important  areas  of 
Lsia.  This  characteristic  is  Asia's  serious  over- 
opulation  in  relation  to  its  existing  resources  and 
poductiyity  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  popu- 
ktion,  with  a  high  birth  rate,  to  increase  whenever 
^onomic  gains  permit  it  to  do  so.  If  this  tend- 
ficy  continues,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  for 
tany  Asiatic  countries  in  producing  more  than  is 
eeded  for  current  consumption  and  the  accumu- 
ition  of  domestic  capital  will  be,  at  best,  a  slow 
rocess.  Since  foreign  capital  usually  can  be  put 
>  use  only  if  supplemented  by  a  substantial  quan- 
ty  of  domestic  capital,  it  is  thus  apparent  that 
lere  are  certain  limitations  on  the  extent  to  which 
weign  capital  can  be  expected  to  assist  effectively 
i  the  economic  development  of  Asiatic  countries, 
ne  may  conclude  that,  in  so  far  as  political  in- 
ability in  Asia  results  from  low  standards  of 
ving,  such  instability  will  not  be  easily  and 
lickly  overcome  by  the  progress  of  industrializa- 
on.  Perhaps  it  can  be  kept  within  bounds  over 
le  long  run  if  the  governments  of  Asiatic  coun- 
ies  place  at  least  as  much  emphasis  on  social  and 
ifitical  reform  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
jpulation  as  they  do  on  technical  progress. 
The  importance  of  Asia  today  is  not  minimized 

•  a  frank  recognition  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
e  situation.  Indeed,  the  first  step  in  meeting 
ese  difficulties  is  in  understanding  them.  While 
is  true  that  we  cannot  expect  business  as  usual 

Asia  over  the  next  few,  predictable  years, 
.ere  is  hope,  I  feel,  that  in  the  long  run  the  basic 
onomic  needs  of  the  various  Asiatic  countries 
ill  increasingly  assert  themselves,  and  that  this 
ctor  may  result  in  the  restoration  and  expansion 

trading  relations  among  the  countries  of  Asia 
id  between  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Because  of  the  general  absence  of  large-scale 
dustrial  development  in  Asia,  wartime  damage 

capital  equipment  was  minor  relative  to  that  in 
arope.  Consequently,  economic  recovery  to 
ewar  levels  of  activity  could  be  attained  rapidly 

•  most  Asiatic  countries  largely  through  their 
m  efforts  and  with  relatively  little  capital  ex- 
nditure  if  present  political  obstacles  were  over- 
me  and  if  the  rest  of  the  world  continues  to 
ovide  an  effective  demand  for  Asia's  products. 
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Importance  must  be  attached,  of  course,  to  the 
revival  of  such  natural  trade  relations  as  exist 
among  Asiatic  countries  and  to  the  possibilities  for 
a  gradual  expansion  of  this  trade.  The  major 
long-run  economic  task  of  Asia,  however,  is  the 
new  development  of  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  availability 
of  domestic  and  foreign  capital  and  with  the  level 
of  technical  and  administrative  skills  in  the  area. 
In  this  connection,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leading  exporting  and  creditor  na- 
tion of  the  world  should  lead  to  increasingly  sig- 
nificant economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Asiatic  countries.  American  commerce 
and  industry  will,  of  course,  continue  to  have  an 
active  interest  in  Asia  as  a  source  of  supply  and  as 
a  market.  But  the  growing  importance  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  of  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  resources  of  Asiatic 
countries  will  confront  the  United  States  with  the 
problem  of  how  its  resources  can  be  made  available 
to  those  countries  in  the  required  volume. 

As  Ambassador  Grady  explained  so  lucidly  be- 
fore the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  in  India  last  June,  even  if  conditions  were 
favorable  to  large  government  loans,  such  loans 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  magnitude  of  Asia's 
capital  requirements.  Consequently,  he  pointed 
out,  it  is  necessary  that  Asiatic  countries  maximize 
the  use  of  private  foreign  capital.  I  recommend 
Ambassador  Grady's  statement  as  a  persuasive  ex- 
position of  the  importance  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment, with  particular  reference  to  the  important 
historical  role  of  foreign  capital,  chiefly  British 
and  American,  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  without  infringement  of 
national  sovereignty.  I  am  sure  that  private 
American  capital  is  available  for  investment  in 
Asia,  but  only  if  the  countries  of  that  area  desire 
it.  Such  a  desire,  if  it  is  to  be  realized,  must  of 
course  be  expressed  by  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  give  prospect  of  reasonable  treatment  and 
return  for  foreign  capital. 

The  stringent  economic  conditions  under  which 
Asiatic  countries  must  continue  their  efforts 
towards  recovery  and  development  also  make  it  a 
vital  necessity  that  trade  and  investment  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  Im- 
porters should  be  free  to  purchase  in  the  readiest 
and  cheapest  market ;  exports  should  be  pushed  in 
whatever  market  can  offer  the  best  price  in  terms 
of  real  value;  investment  should  be  directed  into 
industries  which  over  the  long  run  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  world  market  without  costly 
subsidy.  This  is  merely  a  restatement  in  plain 
language  of  certain  basic  economic  principles,  es- 
sentially those  embodied  in  the  draft  charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  Eca  is  attempting  to  give  expression  to 
those  principles  in  the  administration  of  its  China 
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program.  It  has  arranged  that  the  "project  en- 
gineer" for  each  enterprise  scheduled  to  receive 
United  States  aid  for  replacement  or  reconstruc- 
tion goods  represent  its  client  in  seeking  out  the 
best  prices  and  deliveries  obtainable  in  today's 
world  markets.  Mr.  Stillman  of  the  Eca  Mission 
in  China,  and  his  Chinese  associates,  should  be 
commended  for  the  formulation  of  this  procedure, 
for  it  not  only  should  insure  the  greatest  return 
for  Eca  funds  in  China,  but  also  should  encourage 
the  reestablishment  of  multilateral  trade. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  countries 
of  Asia  can  proceed  at  a  significant  pace  only  with 
the  progressive  resolution  of  the  political  problems 
besetting  the  area.  Unless  these  problems  be  re- 
solved, the  requisite  stability  cannot  evolve.  The 
Department  of  State,  without  undertaking  the  role 
of  a  political  Atlas  for  all  the  world,  has  tried  and 
is  trying  to  make  its  full  contribution  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  essential  political  conflicts  through- 
out Asia.  The  extent  to  which  those  efforts  have 
met  with  success  and  failure  are,  I  believe,  known 
to  you  all.  Necessarily  related  to  the  political 
efforts  of  the  United  States  is  the  substantial  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  this  Government  has  ex- 
tended to  certain  Asiatic  countries.  Such  assist- 
ance is  being  supplemented  by  allocations  for 
Asia  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
European  economic  recovery.  The  contribution 
which  the  United  States  Government  economic 
aid  can  make  will  depend  in  part  on  the  role  of 
American  business  in  carrying  out  expeditiously 
the  procurement  and  distribution  aspects  of  our 
aid  programs.  Over  the  long  run,  economic  re- 
covery and  development  in  Asia  will  depend  in 
substantial  measure  upon  the  contribution  which 
American  industry  and  finance  can  make  as  po- 
litical conditions  permit.  Basically,  however, 
United  States  assistance,  both  public  and  private, 
can,  at  best,  be  small  in  relation  to  the  effort  which 
must  be  made  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  countries  of  Asia  to  help  themselves  if  they 
are  to  attain  the  success  that  all  of  us  wish  for 
them. 


Information  on  Improper  Treatment  of 
Americans  Detained  in  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

Paul  Ruedemann  and  George  Bannantine, 
American  officials  of  Maort  whose  release  from 
custody  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  was  the 
subject  of  an  announcement  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  September  27, 1948,1  have  now  returned 
to  this  country.  Supplementary  information, 
which  they  have  already  made  known  to  the  press, 
is  available  concerning  the  circumstances  of  their 
recent  detention. 

1  Buixetin  of  Oct.  10,  1948,  p.  469. 
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With  regard  to  the  so-called  "confession 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them  by  the  Hu 
garian  authorities,  Mr.  Ruedemann  and  Mr.  Ba 
nantine  have  affirmed  that  these  statements  wei 
in  fact,  prepared  by  the  Hungarian  police,  th 
the  contents  of  the  documents  are  wholly  fa] 
and  that  they  copied  and  signed  these  "conf< 
sions"  only  under  duress.  The  two  men  wc 
placed  separately  in  solitary  confinement  in  und< 
ground  cells  for  the  first  four  days  and  were  su 
jected  to  long  periods  of  questioning  at  all  hoi 
of  the  day  and  night.  On  various  occasions  th 
were  required  to  stand  with  their  faces  agaii 
the  wall  and  arms  upraised  until  they  collapse 
During  this  time,  they  were  permitted  very  liti 
food  and  sleep. 

The  arbitrary  detention  of  these  American  ci 
zens,  the  unfounded  allegations  made  agaii 
them,  and  the  improper  treatment  which  th 
received  while  in  custody  are  characteristic  of  t 
methods  employed  by  police  states,  where  t 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual  are,  in  pre 
tice,  ignored. 


Military  Mission  Agreement  With  Argentina 

[Released  to  the  press  October 

There  was  signed  on  October  6, 1948,  by  Rob* 
A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
Jeronimo  Remorino,  Argentine  Ambassador 
the  United  States,  an  agreement  providing  for  t 
detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Unit 
States  Army  as  an  advisory  mission  to  serve 
Argentina.    The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  for 
for  four  years  from  the  date  of  signature,  but  m: 
be  extended  beyond  that  period  at  the  request 
the  Government  of  Argentina. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  similar 
those  contained  in  numerous  other  agreements  I 
tween  the  United  States  and  certain  other  Ame 
ican  republics  providing  for  the  detail  of  office 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Arm 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise  t' 
armed  forces  of  those  countries.  The  provisio 
relate  to  the  duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  t 
personnel  of  the  mission,  the  travel  accommod 
tions  to  be  provided  for  the  members  of  the  missi< 
and  their  families,  and  other  related  matters. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Aid  to  China.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  Unit 
States  transmitting  a  proposed  program  of  aid  to  Chir 
S.  Doc.  120,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    4  pp.    [Feb.  18,  1948.] 

Summary  of  Legislation  Enacted  by  the  Eightieth  Co 
gress,  Together  With  a  Preliminary  Statement  Relati 
Thereto  Pursuant  to  the  Request  of  the  Honorable  Ke 
neth  S.  Wherry,  United  States  Senator  From  Nebrask 
S.  Doc.  198,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Hi,  52  pp. 
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he  Spotlight  of  the  International  Scene1 


BY  CHARLES  E.  SALTZMAN 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas 


It  was  suggested  that  I  talk  to  you  about  some 
!  the  focal  points  of  trouble  in  the  world  today. 
fiis  affords  me  a  wide  range  of  topics — much  too 
ide  for  treatment  in  a  single  talk.  It  is  an  un- 
ippy  commentary  on  human  affairs  today  that 
e  trouble  spots  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than 
ose  left  untroubled.  Therefore  I  shall  limit  my- 
If  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  the  Berlin  situa- 
>n.  within  the  larger  context  of  American  foreign 
licy.  What  I  shall  say  is  merely  a  review  of 
Key  statements  and  background  that  have  al- 
idy  been  made  public.  The  State  Department 
lued  the  White  Paper  last  week  which  reviewed 
considerable  detail  the  course  of  events  with  re- 
set to  the  Berlin  situation,  and  representatives 
the  United  Xations  have  made  the  American 
sition  plain  in  their  statements  before  the  Gen- 
ii Assembly  and  the  Security  Council.  What 
un  saying,  therefore,  is  merely  a  review  and  a 
raphrase  of  what  has  been  said. 


In  appraising  our  present  situation,  it  may  be 
itructive  to  recall  our  foreign  policy  course  dur- 
;  the  past  few  years.  The  familiar  Von  Clause- 
tz  dictum  was  that  war  is  an  instrument  for 
Tying  out  political  policy  by  other  than  political 
:ans.  We  might  define  American  foreign  policy 
ice  1945  as  being  in  a  sense  the  reverse :  an  effort 
achieve  by  peaceful  means  the  same  objectives 
•  which  we  fought  the  war.  Every  nation's  for- 
;n  policy  is  necessarily  based  on  its  fundamental 
tional  interest.  We  fought  Germany  and  Japan 
:ause  they  threatened  our  national  security — 
r  right  to  live  and  govern  ourselves  as  we  see  fit 
i  to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  other  nations  in 
rid  trade  and  other  international  relationships, 
rhe  paramount  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  today 
still  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  and  inde- 
idence,  our  right  to  develop  and  order  our  own 
airs  without  domination  or  interference  from 
road.  We  can  best  maintain  our  independence 
i  integrity,  and  develop  our  own  resources  in 
>  best  interest  of  our  people,  in  a  peaceful  world 
nmunity  composed  of  other  free  and  independ- 
i  nations,  each  engaged  in  providing  the  best 
a  possible  for  its  own  people.  Therefore,  as  a 
ans  of  achieving  our  number  one  objective,  we 
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have  as  a  secondary  objective  the  establishment 
of  a  world  order  conducive  to  peace  and  construc- 
tive human  progress. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  today  are  in  fun- 
damental agreement  on  the  essential  objects  of 
international  relationships.  We  have  a  common 
purpose  and  a  community  of  interest  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  other  nations.  There  are 
minor  differences,  of  course,  but  these  are  all  sus- 
ceptible of  adjustment  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation.  The  supremely  important  thing  is 
that  the  United  States  and  the  majority  of  other 
nations  agree  on  fundamental  principles  and  are 
cooperating  on  hundreds  of  practical  details  that 
make  up  the  world's  business. 

International  cooperation  in  overcoming  the 
suffering  and  devastation  caused  by  the  war  and 
in  constructing  a  healthy,  peaceful  world  order  has 
been  the  keynote  of  United  States  policy.  Even 
while  the  war  was  being  fought,  we  took  the  lead 
in  the  international  conferences  that  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  Unrra,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  United  Nations  itself. 

These  plans  for  cooperative  action  were  based 
on  the  assumption,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  the 
wartime  collaboration  of  the  Allied  nations  would 
continue  in  the  postwar  period ;  that  all  the  Allies 
had  a  common,  constructive,  postwar  objective  and 
meant  what  they  said  in  professing  such  an  objec- 
tive. The  United  States  and  the  other  major 
Allied  powers  made  every  effort  to  assure  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  sincerely  desired  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  them  after  the  war.  We 
went  to  great  lengths  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
our  postwar  plans  did  not  threaten  them  in  any 
way  and  that  the  postwar  settlements  would  take 
into  account  the  damage  suffered  by  Russia  in  the 
war  and  its  legitimate  security  requirements. 

After  the  fighting  ended,  we  continued  to  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  reciprocate  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  nations  extended  in 
concrete  form  and  on  many  occasions.    However, 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.  H.,  on  Oct.  7,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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it  became  increasingly  evident  that  Soviet  policy 
was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  antago- 
nism and  that  its  primary  aim  was  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  the  extension  of  Communism  by 
every  possible  means,  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  other  peoples.  It  is  now  perfectly  plain 
that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  based  on 
a  genuine  spirit  of  reciprocity  and  cooperation, 
but  on  the  dogmatic  doctrine  that  conflict  between 
Communism  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  inevitable 
and  must  continue  until  one  of  the  two  rival  sy- 
stems utterly  destroys  the  other.  No  matter  what 
the  Communists  may  say  on  the  cynical  grounds 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  all  their  acts  con- 
firm the  conclusion  that  they  are  determined  to 
dominate  the  world  and  impose  their  will  on  all 
other  peoples. 

This  is  the  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the 
differences  that  now  dangerously  divide  the  world 
and  imperil  peace.  It  is  not  merely  a  struggle  for 
power  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  as  some  even  in  this  country  would  have 
us  believe.  It  is  a  contest  of  wills  between  the 
group  of  police  states  directed  from  the  Kremlin 
and  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  whom  the  Soviet 
dictators  are  trying,  for  whatever  reason,  to 
dominate  and  control  through  the  instrumentality 
of  international  Communism. 

The  struggle  is  now  world-wide  and  intense.  It 
is  a  conflict  which  the  United  States  does  not 
desire  and  which  we  sought  by  all  honorable  means 
to  avoid.  But  the  threat  exists,  and  it  jeopardizes 
our  national  security  and  the  fundamental  rights 
of  our  people  as  surely  as  Hitler  did.  We  have  no 
recourse  but  to  recognize  the  challenge  and  to  take 
bold  measures  to  meet  it  successfully. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  shows  that 
this  Government  has  recognized  the  threat  and 
has  met  it  with  measures  that  have  achieved  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  Various  well- 
known  examples  can  be  cited,  such  as  our  support 
of  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  Korea,  Austria  and,  of 
course  the  most  outstanding,  the  Marshall  Plan 
itself.  Our  Government  has  consistently  sought 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  make  the  Charter  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs.  It  has 
initiated  steps  to  help  Germany  regain  the  status 
of  a  worthy  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  and 
has  stood  firm  in  Berlin,  tbe  most  critical  point  of 
contact  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
powers. 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts,  combined  with  those 
of  the  other  Western  powers,  direct  Soviet  control 
has  extended  no  further  than,  roughly,  the  line 
reached  by  the  Russian  armies  in  1945.    The  free 


51  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1948,  p.  455. 
3  lUn.i.ETiN  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1102. 


nations  outside  the  area  occupied  or  domiru 
by  Soviet  troops  remain  free  and  are  substanti 
stronger  today  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
boasted  monolithic  solidarity  of  the  Commu 
regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  shows  unmistak 
cracks  that  bear  witness  to  internal  stresses 
even  the  secret  police  have  been  unable  to  el 
nate  or  gloss  over. 

This,  in  brief,  has  been  our  reaction  to  the  wo 
wide  storm  of  which  Berlin  is  the  vortex.    A  n 
detailed  appraisal  of  the  situation  at  Berlin 
the  events  that  led  to  the  submission  of  this  q 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  may  be  instruct 
We  have  been  told  by  some  Americans,  for 
ample,  that  we  could  settle  all  our  differences  t 
the  Soviets  if  only  we  would  sit  down  aroundl 
conference  table  and  enter  into  open-minded  nJ 
tiations.    This  advice  has  been  reiterated,  in  el 
of  earlier  disillusioning  experiences  around  1 
conference  table.    We  have  found  from  exd 
ence  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  Russijj 
like  other  nations,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis.    1 
take  the  quid  and  try  to  keep  the  quo. 

This  observation  is  substantiated  by  the  re< 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  regar 
Germany.  The  plans  for  the  Four  Power  ol 
pation  of  Germany  were  worked  out  by  the  m  j 
Allied  powers  before  V-E  Day  and  were  confir  J 
and  elaborated  in  the  Potsdam  agreement] 
August  2,  1945.  The  right  of  free  access! 
American  personnel  and  supplies  to  Berlin  wj 
requirement  of  the  Four  Power  agreements  j 
was  sanctioned  by  usage  for  three  years. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  agj 
ment  stipulated  that  Germany  was  to  be  treate  j 
an  economic  unit.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  it  vl 
so  treated,  no  permanent  rehabilitation  of  Cj 
many  along  sound  and  peaceful  lines  woulcl 
possible.  The  Western  powers  tried  repeatJ 
in  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  in  the  Counc:] 
Foreign  Ministers  to  have  this  requirement  | 
into  effect,  but  without  success.  Instead,  iij 
obvious  that  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  zona 
Germany  has  been  systematically  Sovietized  1 
that  the  Soviet  zone  has  become  in  effect  an  j 
nomic  appendage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  i| 
lateral  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  kept  (J 
many  divided  economically  and  have  placed  | 
ious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  (J 
many  to  even  a  subsistence  level,  not  to  memj 
the  handicap  this  has  imposed  on  European^ 
covery  as  a  whole. 

Two  years  ago,  when  attempts  to  accompj 
German  economic  unity  had  been  made  in  the  C  j 
trol  Council  for  more  than  a  year  with  no  succ« 
the  American  and  British  Governments  dej 
mined  to  unify  as  much  of  Germany  as  they  ccj 
in  the  interest  of  revising  the  prostrate  econoj 
So  in  December  1946  the  American  and  Bri| 
zones  were  merged  for  economic  purposes.3 
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The  United  States  and  Britain  also  felt  that  the 
ermans  must  be  given  progressively  greater 
sponsibility  in  political  affairs  to  prepare  Ger- 
any  for  eventual  return  to  self-government  as  a 
•mocratic  and  peaceful  nation.  Early  this  year 
e  United  States  and  Britain  consulted  in  London 
ith  the  French,  Belgian,  Netherlands,  and 
jxembourg  Governments.  Agreement  was 
ached  that,  in  view  of  the  seeming  impossibility 
:  reaching  Four  Power  agreement  on  German 
lity  within  any  foreseeable  future,  the  western 
mes  of  Germany  collectively  should  be  allowed  to 
tablish  their  own  governmental  organization, 
ith  which  the  remainder  of  Germany  could  sub- 
quently  join.* 

While  the  London  talks  were  in  progress,  the 
jviet  Delegation  left  the  Allied  Control  Council 
id  did  not  return.  This  wrecked  the  Four  Power 
Iministration  of  Germany.  Subsequently,  the 
wiet  Representative  withdrew  from  the  Berlin 
ommandatura. 

The  Western  powers,  having  failed  in  repeated 
forts  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  on  a  Four  Power 
an  for  currency  reform  for  Germany,  introduced 
new  currency  in  their  zones  last  June  18.  The 
)viets  then  introduced  a  new  currency  in  their 
ne  and  tried  to  apply  it  to  all  of  Berlin.  The 
'estern  powers  therefore  found  it  necessary  to 
troduce  their  own  currency  in  their  sectors  of 
srlin.5 

As  early  as  last  March  30,  the  Soviet  authorities 
igan  to  apply  restrictions  to  communications  and 
asportation  between  the  Western  zones  and 
jrlin.  These  reached  a  climax  on  June  23,  when 
e  Soviet  authorities  halted  all  rail,  highway,  and 
ater  transportation.  This  amounted  to  a  block- 
le  of  the  two  and  half  million  Germans  and  the 
Hied  personnel  in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin, 
be  pretext  first  given  by  the  Soviets  was  "tech- 
cal  difficulties",  but  they  later  made  it  clear  that 
eir  real  motive  was  retaliation  for  the  decisions 
the  Western  powers  at  the  London  conference. 
The  American  and  British  authorities  began  to 
pply  their  sectors  of  Berlin  by  air  and  have  con- 
lued  to  do  so  with  increasing  success.  The  air- 
It  operation  has  saved  the  Western  sectors  of 
jrlin  from  being  starved  into  submission  and  is 
l  achievement  in  which  the  American  and  British 
oples  can  take  great  pride.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
nsive  substitute  for  normal  supply  methods. 
ie  Western  powers  have  used  the  time  bought  by 
e  American  and  British  air  forces  to  enter  ne- 
gations for  lifting  the  totally  unwarranted 
x;kade  and  permitting  a  resumption  of  normal 
pply  by  land  and  water  routes. 
Efforts  of  the  Military  Governors  of  the 
estern  powers  in  Berlin  to  accomplish  this 
oved  ineffective  and  the  representatives  of  the 
ree  Western  powers  in  Moscow  began  a  series  of 
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conferences  with  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  and 
Generalissimo  Stalin  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a 
settlement. 

The  Western  powers  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
were  standing  firmly  on  their  rights  in  Berlin — 
rights  derived  from  participation  in  the  military 
defeat  and  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
and  confirmed  by  formal  agreements  among  the 
Four  Powers.  They  emphasized  that  their  right 
to  be  in  Berlin  is  "unquestionable  and  absolute," 
and  that  "they  do  not  intend  to  be  coerced  by  any 
means  whatsoever  into  abandoning  this  right." 
They  made  it  clear  that  they  regarded  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  Soviet  blockade  as  extremely 
serious  but  capable  of  settlement. 

The  record  of  the  negotiations  has  been  made 
public  in  the  White  Paper  issued  recently  by  this 
Government.6  Mention  shall  be  made  only  of  the 
main  points.  In  the  meeting  with  American  Am- 
bassador Smith  and  the  British  and  French  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  2,  Stalin  proposed  a  settle- 
ment based  on  the  simultaneous  replacement  of 
the  Western  currency  with  Soviet  currency  for  all 
Berlin  and  the  removal  of  all  transport  restric- 
tions. He  also  expressed  the  insistent  wish  that 
the  decisions  of  the  London  conference  on  Western 
Germany  not  be  carried  out,  but  he  did  not  make 
this  a  condition  for  settlement  of  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion. Ambassador  Smith  made  it  clear  that  the 
Western  powers  always  were  willing  to  discuss 
with  the  Soviets  any  problem  concerning  Ger- 
many, provided  we  were  not  doing  so  under  duress, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blockade. 

When  these  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Western  governments,  they  accepted  the  Soviet 
mark  as  the  sole  currency  for  Berlin  in  principle, 
with  the  proviso  that  its  issue  and  use  be  subject 
to  Four  Power  control.  They  also  insisted  on 
Four  Power  arrangements  to  cover  trade  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones.  Otherwise  the  So- 
viets would  have  practical  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  Berlin  and  might  have  us  at  their  mercy 
there. 

The  Western  representatives  in  Moscow  then 
engaged  in  protracted  negotiations  with  Molotov 
on  the  wording  of  the  draft  of  a  Four  Power  com- 
munique on  the  proposals.  Molotov  tried  to  limit 
the  transport  restrictions  to  be  removed  only  to 
those  imposed  after  June  18.  He  also  tried  to 
reintroduce  the  question  of  the  London  agreement 
on  Western  Germany,  and  to  leave  the  proposed 
Soviet  currency  for  Berlin  and  the  trade  of  Berlin 
under  Soviet  control.  All  these  conditions  were 
contrary  to  the  previous  proposals.    The  discus- 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  21,  1948,  p.  380. 
•  Bulletin  of  June  27,  1948,  p.  385. 
"  See  The  Berlin  Crisis,  a  Report  on  the  Moscow  Discus- 
sions, 1948,  Department  of  State  publication  3298. 
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sions  reached  an  impasse  and  the  Western  rep- 
resentatives obtained  another  meeting  with  Stalin. 

At  this  meeting,  on  August  23,  the  discussion 
centered  on  a  directive  which  the  four  governments 
would  send  to  their  military  governors  in  Berlin 
for  working  out  the  technical  details  of  the  prin- 
ciples already  agreed  upon.  On  this  occasion,  Am- 
bassador Smith  obtained  confirmation  from  Stalin 
that  the  transport  restrictions  to  be  lifted  included 
those  imposed  before  as  well  as  after  June  18. 
Stalin  also  confirmed  the  understanding  of  the 
Western  powers  that  the  Soviet  currency  for  Ber- 
lin would  be  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  Four 
Powers  jointly. 

Following  another  meeting  with  Molotov  on 
August  27,  in  which  he  again  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Western  powers  with  respect 
to  the  London  decisions,  an  agreed  directive  was 
dispatched  to  the  four  military  governors  in 
Berlin. 

Beginning  August  31,  the  military  governors 
met  daily  in  Berlin  during  the  week  given  them  to 
complete  their  task.  In  the  words  of  the  White 
Paper,  "It  soon  became  apparent  that  Marshal 
Sokolovsky  (the  Soviet  Military  Governor)  was 
not  ready  to  honor  the  understandings  reached  in 
Moscow."  He  went  outside  the  terms  of  the  agreed 
directive  and  sought  to  impose  restrictions  on  air 
traffic.  Despite  Stalin's  agreement,  Sokolovsky 
declared  he  would  agree  to  remove  only  those 
transport  restrictions  imposed  after  June  18.  He 
also  sought  to  subject  the  currency  and  trade  of 
Berlin  to  exclusive  Soviet  control.  The  discus- 
sions in  Berlin  ended  in  futility  and  frustration. 

The  Western  powers  then  delivered  an  aide- 
memoire  to  Stalin  and  Molotov  in  which  they  cited 
the  principles  agreed  upon  and  the  assurances 
given  during  the  previous  discussions  in  Moscow, 
and  contrasted  the  divergences  from  them  appar- 
ent in  Marshal  Sokolovsky's  position.  The  three 
Western  Governments  asked  pointedly  if  the  So- 
viet Government  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
understandings  previously  reached  and  to  instruct 
the  Soviet  Military  Governor  to  be  bound  by  them. 
Molotov's  reply  upheld  the  position  taken  by  Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky  and  blamed  the  Western  powers 
for  the  failure  of  the  Berlin  discussions.  Another 
exchange  of  notes  left  the  matter  substantially 
unchanged. 

On  September  26  the  three  Western  Govern- 
ments addressed  identical  notes  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  which  they  reviewed  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  and  concluded  that  the  issue  between 
the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Western  powers 
was  not  difficulties  in  communication  or  in  cur- 
rency regulation.7  "The  issue,"  they  declared,  "is 
that  the  Soviet  Government    ...     is  attempt- 

7  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1948,  p.  423. 
*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1948,  p.  455. 
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ing  by  illegal  and  coercive  measures  in  disre_ 
of  its  obligations  to  secure  political  objective 
which  it  is  not  entitled  and  which  it  could] 
achieve  by  peaceful  means." 

The  Western  Governments  asserted  that  I 
Soviet  Government  was  solely  responsible  for  1 
ating  a  situation  which  rendered  impossible  1 
ther  recourse  to  the  processes  of  peaceful  sel 
ment  specified  in  article  33  of  the  United  Natl 
Charter.    They  further  declared  that  the  situal 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes  a  thres 
international  peace  and  security.    The  three  ( 
ernments  stated  that,  while  reserving  full  ri 
to  take  any  necessary  measures  to  maintain  t 
position  in  Berlin,  they  would  refer  the  actio 
the  Soviet  Government  to  the  Security  Counc 
the  United  Nations. 

The  three  Governments  on  September  29fl 
f  erred  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  thl 
to  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  chapter  7  oil 
Charter.8  Article  39,  the  first  article  of  that  cl| 
ter,  states  that: 

"The  Security  Council  shall  determine  thej 
istence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  ofj 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and  shall  make  reel 
mendations,  or  decide  what  measures  shall 
taken  in  accordance  with  Articles  41  and  4r£]j 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  ! 
security." 

The  case  presented  by  the  Three  Powers  < 
squarely  within  the  province  of  the  United  I 
tions,  because  the  issue  is  whether  coercion  mal 
used  by  one  Member  against  others  in  pursuanci 
its  political  objectives  in  such  a  way  that  pea  J 
threatened.  The  three  Western  powers,  thereM 
have  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  a  matter  I 
is  within  its  general  responsibility.  They  1.1 
laid  their  full  case  before  the  proper  forum,! 
Security  Council,  for  its  judgment  on  the  mel 
It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  a  permanent  ir.j| 
ber  of  the  Security  Council  can  frustrate  the  C<l 
cil's  action  by  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  H« 
ever,  the  three  Western  Governments  have  nd 
it  clear  that  they  will  exhaust  every  possib:< 
and  collaborate  in  every  way  through  United  <t 
tions  procedures  to  remove  the  threat  to  pta 
The  present  case  places  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  el 
responsibility  for  demonstrating  before  the  '< 
of  the  world  the  extent  to  which  it  will  honoil 
obligations  under  the  Charter. 

The  painstaking  effort  of  the  Western  powei  t 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  critical  Bei 
situation  through  direct  negotiation  with  the  h  1 
est  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  yielded  <J 
bitter  disappointment  and  did  not  remove  the  U 
dangerous  threat  to  world  peace  that  now  exfc 
But  this  experience,  though  exasperating  and  f  «i 
trating,  confirmed  the  earnestness  of  the  Wesr 
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I  powers  in  seeking  to  compose  their  differences  with 
the  Soviet  Union  by  negotiation,  as  long  as  there 
lis  the  least  hope  of  success.  It  also  emphasized 
their  unalterable  determination  not  to  compromise 
i  on  vital  principles,  nor  yield  to  coercion,  nor  take 
i  the  easy  but  fatal  way  of  appeasement. 

The  Moscow-Berlin  discussions  should  clarify 
I  for  the  American  people  the  nature  of  the  para- 
Mount  problem  which  this  country  faces  in  world 
j  affairs.  The  record  provides  a  case  history  of  the 
'enormous  difficulties  encountered  by  a  peaceful, 
'democratic  government  in  dealing  with  an  aggres- 
sive dictatorship-type  government  with  wholly 
|  different  objectives  and  a  wholly  different  concept 
jof  international  relations. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  test  for  the  American 
people.  We  have  responded  to  the  terrible  ordeal 
i  of  war  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  con- 
i  cent  rat  ion  of  effort  that  have  always  brought  vic- 
itory.  But  we  are  engaged  now  in  a  struggle  that 
cannot  be  settled  properly  by  some  quick  and  de- 
cisive action.  We  are  exerting  our  utmost  effort 
to  avoid  war.  We  hope  to  win  this  conflict  this 
side  of  war,  by  patience,  calmness,  and  spiritual 
[fortitude.  Perhaps  this  will  not  be  possible,  but 
,we  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
possible. 

The  primary  lesson  of  our  postwar  experience 
and  particularly  of  the  past  few  months  is  that 
i  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  kind  of  world  we  want. 
I  We  dare  not  seek  the  easy  way  out  through  wishful 
thinking,  escapism,  or  appeasement,  lest  we  drop 
I  through  the  trap  door  to  oblivion.  There  is  no 
Imagic  formula,  no  man-made  miracle,  that  will 
I  quickly  free  us  of  the  ever  present  danger  inherent 
iin  the  machinations  of  a  ruthless  and  unrestrained 
i group  who  wield  great  power. 

The  eyes  of  the  American  people  should  now  be 
I  fully  opened.  We  have  completed  a  painful  proc- 
ess of  disillusionment.  We  know  now  that  the 
Soviet  rulers  have  no  intention  of  cooperating  in 
'establishing  peace  and  order  in  the  world.  They 
lhave  made  this  abundantly  clear  by  their  postwar 
behavior.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  major 
power  that  has  annexed  territory  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  It  has  used  its  special  position  in  eastern 
Europe  to  dominate  and  exploit  smaller  countries 
and  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  satellites.  It  has 
flouted  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  excessive  use  of  the  veto  and  by  boycotting 
the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  special  Commissions  for  Korea  and  the 
Balkans.  It  has  blocked  the  majority  plan  for 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  with- 
out offering  a  satisfactory  substitute.  It  used  its 
dominant  role  in  the  recent  Danubian  conference 
to  dictate  terms  that  ostensibly  assure  freedom  of 
navigation  but  actually  give  the  Soviets  absolute 
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control  over  all  commerce  on  the  lower  Danube. 
It  delayed  and  impeded  the  peace  treaties  with 
the  lesser  former  enemy  states  and  has  obstructed 
the  negotiation  of  peace  settlements  with 
Austria,  Japan  and,  most  conspicuously,  Germany. 
It  rejected  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  and  proclaimed  its  deter- 
mination to  defeat  that  great  cooperative 
enterprise. 

The  Soviet  rulers  have  thus  made  it  plain  that 
their  real  aim  is  world  domination  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Communism  and  that  they  will 
stoop  to  any  stratagem  of  coercion,  subterfuge, 
duplicity,  or  double-dealing  that  serves  their  pur- 
pose. Their  aims  and  their  methods  are  a  direct 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
Forewarned  by  this  knowledge,  we  must  be  fore- 
armed by  an  alertness  to  danger  and  a  readiness  to 
preserve  our  security  and  freedom  at  all  cost.  If 
we  do  so,  the  prospects  of  peace  will  be  much 
greater,  since  it  would  then  be  less  likely  that  any 
foreign  power  would  attempt  to  coerce  this  and 
other  countries  by  force. 

This  is  the  ordeal  which  we  and  the  other  free 
peoples  of  our  time  must  endure  and  survive.  It 
is  a  reality  which  we  must  face  and  grapple  with — 
from  which  we  cannot  turn  away.  The  first  re- 
quirement is  that  we  clearly  recognize  the  danger 
and  meet  it  energetically  and  courageously.  We 
have  what  it  takes  to  win  if  we  understand  our 
problem. 

In  view  of  the  implications  of  the  problem, 
surely  nothing  is  more  important  today  to  every 
American  citizen  than  to  know  and  understand, 
what  has  happened  in  the  world  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  what  these  events  mean  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
every  citizen  understand  what  has  happened  and 
follow  as  carefully  as  possible  the  development  of 
events  from  now  on  in  order  that  we  and  our 
neighbors  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  our- 
selves whatever  may  be  necessary  in  our  national 
interest  and  to  protect  our  national  security.  It  is 
supremely  important  that  we  understand,  support, 
and,  if  necessary,  urge  those  actions,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  may,  as  time  goes  on,  best  pro- 
tect our  national  security  and  the  world's  peace. 

I  wish  some  assurance  could  be  given  that  the 
critical  situation  in  Berlin  will  be  resolved  peace- 
fully and  soon.  Such  assurance  cannot  be  given. 
All  that  the  American  Government  and  the  other 
governments  with  which  it  is  associated  can  do  is 
to  assure  their  citizens  that  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  the  peace  by  all  means  consistent 
with  justice  and  honor. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  American  people  will  ask 
of  them. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  DECLARATION 


French  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman, 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  Robert  La- 
coste,  and  Ambassador  Jefferson  Caffery  signed 
on  September  16  in  Paris  a  Joint  Declaration  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  on 
Motion  Pictures. 

The  French  Government  in  January  1948  re- 
quested negotiations  looking  toward  modification 
of  the  Franco- American  (Blum-Byrnes)  motion- 
picture  understanding  of  May  28, 1946,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions. 1  The  negotiations  not 
having  reached  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  both 
Governments  within  six  months  from  the  request 
for  negotiations,  the  Blum-Byrnes  understanding, 
as  provided  therein,  has  expired.    Further  nego- 


tiations resulted  in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Sep 
tember  16, 1948,  the  text  of  which  is  attached. 

The  Department  of  State  considers  that  th 
screen  quota  decided  upon  by  the  French  Govern 
ment  (five  weeks  a  quarter  reserved  for  the  shoi 
ing  of  French  films)  is  not  inconsistent  with  th« 
provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  General  Agreemen 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Department  also  com 
siders  that  the  French  Government's  decision  U 
institute  a  distribution  quota  system  limiting  tin 
number  of  foreign  feature  films  dubbed  intx 
French  which  will  be  authorized  for  distributioi 
annually  in  the  French  Union  is  not  inconsistem 
with  the  provisions  of  articles  XII  and  XIII  o: 
the  general  agreement  in  view  of  the  current 
French  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 


JOINT  DECLARATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  ON  MOTION  PICTURES 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public have,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  re-ex- 
amined certain  questions  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution and  exhibition  in  the  French  Union  of 
American  motion  picture  films,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Franco-American  motion  picture  understand- 
ing of  May  28, 1946.  During  these  conversations, 
the  specific  problems  relating  to  the  distribution 
and  exhibition  of  American  films  in  the  French 
Union  have  been  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  spe- 
cial conditions  facing  the  French  Government 
resulting  from  its  external  financial  position  and 
balance  of  payments  and  other  postwar  problems 
of  economic  adjustment.  These  conversations 
have  taken  place  with  due  regard  for  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  international  conventions  and 
agreements  to  which  both  Governments  are  par- 
ties. 

I.  The  French  Government  has  informed  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
in  view  of  the  current  situation  in  the  French  film 
industry  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  screen  time 


1  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1946,  p.  999. 
"Annexes  not  printed.    For  complete  text,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  746  of  Sept.  16,  1948. 
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reserved  to  films  of  national  origin.  The  Franco 
American  motion  picture  understanding  of  Ma; 
28,  1946  having  expired  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  therein,  the  French  Government  has 
decided,  consistent  with  Article  IV  of  the  Genera 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  30 
1947,  to  reserve  five  weeks  per  quarter  for  tht 
exhibition  of  French  films,  except  as  otherwise 
noted  (Annex  A).2 

II.  The  French  Government  has  decided  tc 
make  certain  modifications  in  its  administrative 
regulations  regarding  the  two-year  rule,  fifteen 
situations  restriction,  and  allocation  of  raw  stock 
(Annexes  B,  C  and  D). 

III.  In  view  of  the  current  French  externa) 
financial  situation  and  balance  of  payments,  the 
French  Government  has  decided  to  institute 
distribution  quota  system  (applicable  to  imported: 
films  which  are  dubbed  in  France  for  distribution 
in  the  French  Union)  which  it  considers  to  be 
within  the  provisions  of  Articles  XII  and  XIII  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Recognizing  its  obligations  under  the  above-men- 
tioned articles  of  the  General  Agreement,  the 
French  Government  undertakes  to  relax  progres- 
sively the  restriction  referred  to  in  this  paragrapl 
as  its  balance  of  payments  situation  improves  anc 
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o  eliminate  the  restriction  when  conditions  no 
anger  justify  its  maintenance  (Annex  E). 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  takes  note  of  this  decision  of  the  French 
lovernment  without  prejudice  to  any  rights  which 
he  United  States  Government  may  have  under 
he  General  Agreement  with  respect  to  any  action 
Ivhich  the  French  Government  may  take  to  im- 
ilement  this  decision. 

!  IV.  The  two  Governments  have  reached  a  mu- 
ually  satisfactory  understanding  with  respect  to 
■the  financial  problems  arising  from  the  distribu- 
tion and  exhibition  in  the  French  Union  of  Amer- 
can  films  (Annex  F). 

I  V.  The  arrangements  outlined  above  shall  enter 
Bnto  force  retroactively  on  July  1,  1948,  and 
•hall  remain  in  effect  for  four  years  from  that 
ijate.  Either  party  may  request,  within  two 
oonths  of  the  expiration  of  each  annual  period,  a 
eview  of  the  provisions  contained  in  any  of  the 
annexed  documents,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
this  agreement,  however,  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  four  years  except  to  the  extent 
ihat  both  parties  agree  to  modifications  thereof, 
i  Done  at  Paris,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
(French  languages,  this  sixteenth  day  of  Septem- 
(ier,  1948. 

!?or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
<  America: 

Jefferson  Caffeky 
imbassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

ror  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  France : 

Robert  S  chum  an 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  France 

Robert  Lacoste 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
of  the  Republic  of  France 
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Between  500,000  and  600,000  displaced  persons 
are  now  concentrated  in  more  than  200  camps 
maintained  throughout  Germany  and  Austria  and 
in  parts  of  Italy  by  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization, a  unit  of  the  United  Nations.  In  ad- 
dition, up  to  400,000  others  who  are  homeless  out- 
side of  the  camps  in  Central  Europe  are  also  po- 
tential applicants  for  admission  into  the  United 
States. 

From  this  group  of  about  a  million  left  homeless 
by  the  ravages  of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  205,000 
are  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  enter  the  United 
States  during  the  next  two  years,  provided  they 
can  meet  qualifications  as  to  skills,  ethnic  origins, 
and  time  of  arrival  at  their  present  abodes,  and 
provided  also  satisfactory  assurances  in  their  be- 
half have  been  provided  for  employment,  housing, 
or  against  their  becoming  public  charges. 

The  72  Foreign  Service  personnel  now  to  pro- 
ceed into  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  evenly  di- 
vided between  visa  officers  and  clerks,  are  the  fore- 
runners of  a  very  much  larger  group  which  will 
be  required  to  implement  the  displaced-persons 
program.  A  preliminary  sum  of  $250,000  has  al- 
ready been  allocated  for  the  purpose,  mostly  to 
the  Foreign  Service,  by  the  Displaced  Persons 
Commission.  The  rate  of  spending,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  exceed  the  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  and 
therefore  it  is  expected  that  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation will  be  requested  of  Congress  in  March  of 
1949. 

The  work  of  providing  transportation  of  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe  into  the  United  States 
is  being  expedited  by  a  staff  of  some  20  selectors 
and  analysts  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Commis- 
sion in  the  various  camps,  who  have  been  screen- 
ing eligibles  from  the  thousands  of  cases  already 
processed  by  already  over-worked  American  con- 
sular staffs. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

oreign  Service  To  Assist  Displaced  Persons 
Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

A  group  of  72  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
:xperienced  in  visa  work  are  being  rushed  into 
liermany,  Austria,  and  Italy  as  the  result  of  budg- 
tary  clearance  obtained  on  October  8  at  a  meet- 
ng  of  Budget  Bureau  officials  with  representatives 
;i  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Displaced 
'ersons  Commission.  The  arrival  of  this  group 
t  their  new  posts  in  Central  Europe  is  expected 
o  break  the  log  jam  which  has  been  holding  up 
he  displaced-persons  program  passed  by  Congress 
:tthe  last  session. 

October   17,   1948 


Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Guatemala 

Appointment  of  Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City,  as  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala  was  announced  on  September  29  by 
the  White  House. 

Resignation  of  Dwight  Griswold 

On  September  15  the  White  House  announced  the  resig- 
nation of  Dwight  Griswold  as  Chief  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Greece,  effective  September  15,  1948.  For 
the  texts  of  Mr.  Griswold's  letter  to  the  President  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  White  House  press  release  of 
September  15,  1948. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Plymouth,  England,  was 
closed  to  the  public  on  September  30, 1948. 
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Executive  Order  Issued  for  Administration  of 
Trade-Agreements  Program 


On  October  5, 1948,  the  President  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  10004,1  prescribing  revised  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program  in  accordance  with  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  and  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948.2  The 
new  Executive  order  includes  subject  matter  here- 
tofore covered  by  three  earlier  orders  which  are 
revoked. 

The  new  order,  in  general,  continues  in  effect 
earlier  practice  under  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram with  modifications  made  necessary  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948.  The 
order  prescribes  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee  in  concluding  trade 
agreements;  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  in  obtaining  the  views  of  interested 
persons  on  agreements ;  and  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  the  event  of  serious  injury  or  threat  of 
serious  injury  to  domestic  industry. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Agreements  will  continue  to  function  as  the  cen- 
tral operating  committee,  giving  effect  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  the 
President  seek  information  and  advice  from  cer- 
tain named  government  agencies  before  conclud- 
ing a  trade  agreement.  Membership  in  the  Com- 
mittee will  consist  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Labor  and  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Economic  Cooperation,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  representative  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  accordance  with  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948,  the  Tariff 
Commission  no  longer  has  a  representative  as  a 
member  of  this  Committee,  but  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  an  observer  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  information 
hereinafter  referred  to. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
which  will  continue  to  receive,  digest,  and  circu- 
late to  the  entire  trade-agreements  organization 
the  views  of  interested  persons  regarding  any 
phase  of  proposed  or  existing  trade  agreements,  is 
to  consist  of  the  same  persons  as  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements. 
The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  will 


1 13  Fed.  Reg.  5851. 
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function  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  represent 
ative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  it< 
offices  are  being  moved  to  the  Department  o: 
Commerce. 

The  order  provides  that,  as  before,  the  Tradd 
Agreements  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Presi 
dent  for  his  approval  a  list  of  articles  on  whicl 
possible  United  States  tariff  concessions  may  b« 
considered  in  the  negotiation  of  proposed  trad* 
agreements.  Upon  approval  of  the  list  by  thi 
President,  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  pub 
lishes  the  list  and  a  notice  of  intention  to  nego- 
tiate. At  the  same  time  the  Committee  for  Rec 
iprocity  Information  announces  opportunity  foi 
the  submission  of  written  testimony  and  for  sub 
sequent  oral  testimony  concerning  concessions  tx 
be  offered  and  granted. 

In  accordance  with  the  1948  act,  the  list  is  alsc 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  upor 
being  approved  by  the  President,  for  confidentia 
report  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  minimuni 
United  States  duties  which  are  required,  in  its 
judgment,  to  avoid  threat  of  serious  injury  tci 
domestic  industry,  and  as  to  any  United  States 
import  restrictions  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
effect,  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury.    In  the 
course  of  its  investigations,  the  Commission  is  toj 
hold  public  hearings.    Reports  of  the  Commission) 
are  to  be  completed  within  120  days  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  for  his  guidance  in  ap- 
proving concessions  to  be  offered  in  proposed  trade- 
agreements. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  also  to  furnish  to  the 
interdepartmental  trade-agreements  organization' 
factual  data  relative  to  production,  trade,  and  con- 
sumption of  articles  under  consideration  for  con- 
cession by  the  United  States,  and  is  to  supply  facts 
on  probable  effects  of  granting  concessions  and  on 
the  competitive  factors  involved. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  to 
submit  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  studies 
of  the  trade  and  other  facts  regarding  each  article 
exported  from  the  United  States  on  which  the 
United  States  may  consider  seeking  a  foreign  con- 
cession in  a  trade  agreement. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  data  available,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent concessions  to  be  sought  or  offered.  A  full 
report  must  also  be  made  by  the  dissenting  mem- 
ber or  members  on  any  dissent  from  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations. 
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ji  conformity  with  past  practice,  each  agree- 
nt  is  to  contain  a  most-favored-nation  commit- 
md  as  required  in  an  earlier  order,  all  trade 
lents  are  to  include  the  comprehensive 
ape  clause  providing  that  future  concessions 
y  be  modified  or  withdrawn  if,  as  a  result  of 
foreseen  developments  and  of  a  concession  in 
trade  agreement,  any  article  on  which  a  con- 
sion  has  been  granted  is  being  imported  in  such 
reased  quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic 
ustry.  Procedure  is  also  provided,  as  in  an 
Her  order,  for  Tariff  Commission  investigations 
ietermine  and  recommend  to  the  President  for 
consideration  in  the  light  of  the  public  interest 
ether  concessions  are  causing  or  threatening  in- 
v  under  this  clause. 

loth  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  the 
riff  Commission  are  to  keep  informed  at  all 
es  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  agreements  in 
ce.  At  least  once  a  year  the  Commission  is  to 
mit  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  a  factual 
ort  on  operation  of  the  program. 


ume  V  off  Foreign  Relations  off  the 
i.,  1932,  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

Tie  Department  of  State  released  on  October  6 
'eign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932, 
une  V,  The  American  Kepublics.  This  volume 
ipletes  the  Foreign  Relations  series  for  1932. 
>iplomatic  attention  of  the  United  States  with 
>ect  to  its  neighbors  to  the  south  in  1932  was 
tered  in  efforts  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of 
flicts  between  sister  republics.  Fighting  was 
?wed  in  the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
aguay,  with  the  Commission  of  Neutrals 
ded  by  Francis  White  endeavoring  to  secure 
^  through  its  own  good  offices  and  by  the  co- 
ration  of  the  ABCP  Eepublics  (Argentina, 
zil,  Chile,  and  Peru)  and  the  League  of  Na- 
s.  The  controversy  between  Colombia  and 
u  concerning  Leticia  threatened  to  bring  open 
fare.  There  were  also  boundary  disputes  be- 
3n  Ecuador  and  Peru  and  between  Guatemala 

Honduras. 

o  add  to  the  international  conflicts  there  was 
tical  unrest,  insurrection,  or  successful  revolu- 

"L Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  El  Salva- 
Honduras,  and  Peru.  In  some  of  such 
rders  Communism  played  a  part.  The  United 
es  followed  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in 
e  domestic  conflicts  but  was  concerned  with  the 
ection  of  American  rights  and  the  question  of 
recognition  of  new  governments, 
ocuments  in  the  sections  on  Haiti  and  Nica- 
ia  deal  with  problems  concerning  the  special 
tions  then  existing  between  the  United  States 
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and  those  countries.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Haiti  for  the  further  Haitianization  of  the  treaty 
services,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Haitian  Con- 
gress. In  Nicaragua  assistance  was  given  in  the 
supervision  of  an  election,  following  which  the 
Guardia  Nacional  was  transferred  to  Nicaraguan 
officers  and  the  United  States  Marines  were  with- 
drawn from  the  country. 

Other  subjects  treated  include  an  Argentine  pro- 
posal for  an  antiwar  treaty,  trade  relations  with 
Argentina,  and  claims  conventions  with  Mexico 
and  Panama. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  volume 
V,  The  American  Republics,  was  compiled  by 
Victor  J.  Farrar  of  the  Division  of  Historical 
Policy  Research,  under  the  direction  of  E.  R.  Per- 
kins, Editor  of  Foreign  Relations.  Copies  of  this 
volume  (979  pages)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  $3.25  each. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Benjamin  M.  Hulley  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Northern 
European  Affairs,  effective  July  25,  1948. 

Willard  F.  Barber  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  Affairs,  effective  September  5,  1948. 

G.   Frederick  Reinhardt  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Eastern  European  Affairs,  effective  August  30,  1948. 

Jack  C.  McDermott  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Press  and  Publications,  effective  September  5 
1948. 

Richard  M.  Scammon  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search for  Europe,  effective  August  27,  1948. 

Walter  Wilds  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occu- 
pied Areas,  effective  October  6,  1948. 
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Rosamond  Gilder,  author  of  the  article  on  the  First  Congress  of  the 
International  Theatre  Institute,  is  Secretary  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy  and  Secretary  General  of  the  United  States 
Center  of  the  International  Theater  Institute,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Observer  Delegation  to  the  theater  meeting  at  Praha, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING  AT  BONN 


An  Article1 


Overshadowed  by  the  more  dramatic  develop- 
ments that  are  taking  place  in  Berlin,  a  conclave 
i  65  German  political  leaders  is  sitting  these  days 
t  Bonn  on  the  Rhine — a  meeting  that  may  rank 
o  the  perspective  of  history  as  a  much  more  sig- 
ificant  event.  This  "Parliamentary  Council",  as 
p  is  officially  called,  is  engaged  in  the  task  of  draw- 
lg  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  West- 
jrn  Germany. 

These  65  men  are  the  representatives  of  the  46,- 
'00,000  Germans  who  live  in  the  states  of  the 
7estern  zones  of  Germany.  Assembled  in  this 
athering  are  the  delegates  from  Bavaria,  Wurt- 
imberg-Baden,  Hesse,  and  the  city  of  Bremen  in 
ne  United  States  zone ;  North  Rhine  Westphalia, 
lower  Saxony,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  city 
f  Hamburg  in  the  British  zone ;  and  the  Rhine 
'alatinate,  South  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg-Ho- 
enzollern  in  the  French  zone.  Furthermore,  Ber- 
n,  the  former  German  capital,  is  represented  by 
delegation  of  five  which  may  take  part  in  the 
iscussions  but  may  not  vote. 
This  constitutional  convention  was  solemnly 
pened  in  the  presence  of  leading  Allied  Military 
overnment  officials  and  the  German  ministers 
resident  in  the  Western  zones  on  September  1, 
ad  is  expected  to  sit  at  least  until  the  end  of  Oc- 
)ber.  Its  debates  are  being  held  in  the  quarters 
f  the  Pedagogical  Academy,  a  teachers'  training 
)llege.  It  is  an  ultramodern  building  located  on 
ie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  delegates,  look- 
ig  through  the  window  of  the  main  hall,  can  see 
ie  ships  passing  up  and  down  on  this  storied 
ver. 

The  significance  of  the  assembly  lies  in  the  fact 
lat  it  represents  the  first  attempt  to  reconstruct 
ermany  politically  since  Count  Schwerin-Krosig 
inounced  the  capitulation  of  Nazi  Germany  at 
lensburg  on  May  7, 1945.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
lis  gathering  should  be  held  exactly  100  years 
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after  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848  had  finally 
attempted  to  bestow  a  democratic  constitution  on 
the  people  of  Germany.  And  almost  30  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Weimar  convention  drafted  the 
constitution  of  the  first  German  republic. 

While  both  Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  Weimar 
are  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Goethe, 
the  present  constitution-makers  of  Germany  are 
meeting  in  the  pleasant  Rhine  town  that  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  birthplace  of  Bee- 
thoven as  well  as  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  famous 
university.  But  there  is  one  vital  difference  be- 
tween the  Frankfort  and  Weimar  congresses  and 
the  gathering  at  Bonn.  While  the  earlier  conven- 
tions represented  all  of  Germany,  no  delegates 
from  the  Soviet  zone  are  permitted  by  the  Russian 
authorities  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Council.  Bonn  is  therefore  no  German  Na- 
tional Assembly.  And  although  it  is  the  most 
important  step  that  has  been  taken  since  the  war 
to  obtain  the  political  unity  of  Germany,  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  Communist  supporters  are  shouting 
from  the  housetops  that  the  Bonn  convention  is 
"splitting  Germany." 

The  political  leaders  at  Bonn  are  very  sensitive 
about  this  accusation — so  sensitive  that  they  are 
careful  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
doing  now  is  laying  the  foundation  of  what  they 
call  "a  provisional  government  of  a  state-frag- 
ment" and  not  the  definitive  constitution  of  a 
united  Germany.  This  all-German  constitution, 
they  contend,  can  only  be  written  when  the  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over  the  Reich  can  convene  and 
when  Germany's  political  sovereignty  has  been  re- 
stored.    And  this  constitution,  they  assert,  cannot 

1  Prepared  by  John  Elliot,  Chief,  Political  Activities 
Branch,  Civil  Administration  Division,  Omgus.  This  ar- 
ticle is  reprinted  from  the  Information  Bulletin  of  Oct.  5, 
1948.  of  the  U.S.  Military  Government  in  Germany. 
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be  drafted  while  Germany  is  under  Allied  occu- 
pation. 

This  German  point  of  view  was  aptly  expressed 
by  Dr.  Carlo  Schmid,  eminent  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in 
his  address  before  the  Social  Democratic  Congress 
in  Dusseldorf  early  in  September.     Said  Schmid : 

"No  definitive  solution  will  be  sought  in  Bonn. 
All  who  work  there,  at  least  all  Social  Democrats, 
know  that  only  a  provisional  government  can  be 
created.  We  will  be  able  to  create  a  state  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  only  when  an  agreement  of 
the  four  occupying  powers  has  been  reached  con- 
cerning an  all-German  policy.  Every  other  solu- 
tion would  be  bought  at  the  risk  of  a  world 
catastrophe." 

This  fear  of  leaving  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  guilty  of  "splitting"  Germany  was 
the  cause  of  the  protracted  debate  on  nomencla- 
ture between  the  three  Allied  Military  Gover- 
nors of  Western  Germany  and  the  ministers 
president  of  the  11  states.  The  Germans  objected 
to  calling  the  document  which  they  were  sum- 
moned to  draw  up  a  "constitution"  as  stipulated 
in  the  London  agreement  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  British,  and  French  Governments,  which 
constitutes  the  legal  basis  of  the  Bonn  meeting. 
The  Germans  succeeded  in  getting  the  name 
changed  to  "Fundamental  Law  of  a  Provisional 
Constitution"  {Grundgeseiz  Vorlaufige  Ver fas- 
sung).  Likewise,  instead  of  labeling  itself  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  Bonn  gathering  styles 
itself  a  Parliamentary  Council. 

Finally,  the  German  ministers  president  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  to  have  their  constitution 
ratified  at  a  referendum.  They  feared  that  this 
would  give  a  binding  character  to  a  document — a 
distinction  which  they  felt  should  be  reserved  for 
the  definitive  constitution  of  Germany.  They 
pleaded  that  this  charter  should  be  ratified  by  the 
parliaments  of  the  states.  The  Allied  Military 
Governors  in  the  end  agreed  to  pass  on  the  German 
objections  to  their  respective  governments,  but  no 
decision  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  this  point. 

The  delegates  to  the  Bonn  convention  were 
named  by  the  state  parliaments  according  to  the 
political  strength  of  the  political  parties  repre- 
sented in  them,  in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  to  every 
375,000  inhabitants.    Hence,  the  Bonn  convention 
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reflects  the  political  division  of  Germany  as 
corded  by  the  last  state  parliamentary  electk 
(these  were  held  in  the  United  States  zone 
November  and  December  1946) ,  and  do  not  nee1 
sarily  indicate  existing  German  political  thoug 
The  Bonn  convention  is  made  up  as  follows : 

CDU/CSU 27 

SPD 27 

Liberals    5 

Communists 2 

Center  Party 2 

German  Party 2 

Total    65 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Parliamentary  Coun 
is  dominated  by  the  two  big  parties,  Christi 
Democratic  Union  bloc  (including  its  sister  par 
the  Christian  Social  Union  of  Bavaria  and  t 
French  zone)  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 

The  Bavarian  Party,  which  is  today  rivaling  t 
CSU  in  that  state,  is  not  represented  at  all  in  t 
convention  because  it  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
the  Bavarian  elections.  It  is  a  party  compos 
of  dissidents  from  the  CSU.  It  represents  extrei 
Bavarian  home  rule,  if  not  separatist  elements,  ai 
its  failure  to  have  a  voice  in  the  convention  wea 
ens  the  federalistic  faetion. 

The  Bonn  convention  has  been  organized 
these  two  big  parties.     Konrad  Adenauer,  loi 
time  mayor  of  Cologne  and  leader  of  the  CDU 
the  British  zone,  was  unanimously  elected  pre; 
dent  of  the  Assembly.     Its  deputy  chairman 
Adolph  Schdnfelder,  Social  Democratic  preside 
of  the  Hamburg  Biirgerschaft. 

Some  of  the  ablest  political  figures  of  conter 
porary  Germany  are  sitting  in  the  Bonn  Parli 
ment.  Besides  Adenauer,  the  CDU  is  represents 
by  Anton  Pfeiffer  from  Bavaria,  who  dominate 
the  Chiemsee  meeting  which  drew  up  a  list  < 
proposals  for  the  Bonn  gathering. 

The  Social  Democratic  delegation  includes  D 
Walter  Menzel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  : 
North  Rhine  Westphalia,  who  has  drawn  up  tl 
Social  Democratic  paper  on  what  the  new  constit" 
tion  ought  to  be;  Professor  Bergstrasser,  an  ai 
thority  on  international  law  who  comes  fro 
Hesse;  and  Carlo  Schmid,  who  next  to  Dr.  Ku 
Schumacher  is  probably  the  dominating  figure  i 
his  party. 

The  Democrats  have  sent  Theodor  Heuss,  a  ve 
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eran  German  liberal  who  was  formerly  Minister 
of  Education  in  Wiirttemberg-Baden. 

Although  the  Communists  have  only  two  dele- 
gates at  the  convention,  one  of  them  is  their  leader 
in  Western  Germany— Max  Reimann.  He  is  an 
able  and  aggressive  debater. 

Berlin  is  represented  by  a  delegation  consisting 
of  Paul  Lobe,  the  former  Reichstag  president; 
Ernst  Renter,  Otto  Suhr,  speaker  of  the  Berlin 
City  Council ;  Jakob  Kaiser,  the  former  CDU  lead- 
Br  in  the  Eastern  zone  who  was  deposed  from  his 
office  by  the  Russians;  and  Dr.  Reiff  of  the  Liberal 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Communists'  attitude  toward  the  conven- 
aon  was  laid  down  by  Reimann  in  the  opening 
meeting.  They  deny  that  the  Bonn  convention  has 
my  authority  to  draft  a  constitution  for  Western 
iermany.  Reimann  submitted  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  "Parliamentary  Council  was  insti- 
tuting discussions  on  a  separate  West  German 
:onstitution,"  and  warned  that  the  Bonn  meeting 
vould  have  disastrous  consequences  on  the  Moscow 
ind  Berlin  negotiations.  After  rowdy  scenes  that 
■ecalled  the  debates  in  the  prewar  German  Reichs- 
ag,  his  motion  was  defeated  with  only  the  two 
Communists  supporting  it. 

As  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  that 
Ifew  up  the  American  Constitution,  the  principal 
ssue  at  stake  in  the  Bonn  gathering  revolved 
round  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  cen- 
ral  government  and  the  states.  The  London 
greement  stipulates  that  the  Western  German 
[overnment  shall  be  federal  in  character,  but  then 
rhat  is  federalism  ?  The  United  States  Constitu- 
ion,  as  it  is  interpreted  and  applied  today,  would 
eem  perilously  like  an  Einheits- Stoat  (unified 
tate)  to  James  Madison  and  most  of  the  Philadel- 
hia  delegates. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  the  champions  of  a 
trong  central  government.  They  would  like  to 
36  the  Western  German  government  have  powers 
losely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Tieir  views  on  the  subject  have  been  embodied  in 

report  bearing  the  name  of  Walter  Menzel,  the 
PD  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Government 
f  North  Rhine  Westphalia. 

The  Christian  Democratic-Christian  Socialist 
loc,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  a  central  govern- 
lent  of  limited  powers  with  all  rights  not  ex- 
ressly  given  to  it  reserved  to  the  states.    The 
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Bavarians,  in  particular,  are  the  exponents  of  the 
states-rights  school  of  thought,  and  their  ideas 
have  found  expression  in  the  so-called  "Ellwangen 
Document"  named  after  the  town  in  Wurttemberg 
where  this  paper  was  drafted  by  a  group  of  Ba- 
varian politicians  last  spring. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Social  Democrats  represent  the  ideas  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  so  far  as  central  government  is  con- 
cerned, whereas  the  Christian  Democrats  embody 
the  Jeffersonian  ideas  of  states'  rights. 

As  the  SPD  and  CDU/CSU  are  equally  bal- 
anced in  the  Bonn  convention,  the  struggle  between 
the  unionists  and  the  federalists  is  likely  to  prove 
close  and  tense,  with  the  issue  perhaps  being  de- 
cided ultimately  by  the  11  voters  of  the  minor 
parties. 

The  principal  point  at  issue  will  probably  center 
around  what  body  is  to  raise  and  distribute  the 
taxes— the  central  government  or  the  states. 

In  the  Bismarckian  Reich  the  central  govern- 
ment could  indeed  raise  revenue  from  custom  du- 
ties, but  for  most  of  its  funds  it  was  dependent 
upon  the  states.  But  under  the  Weimar  Republic, 
the  central  government  levied  practically  all  the 
taxes,  including  income  taxes,  and  distributed  part 
of  these  revenues  to  the  states,  which  were  there- 
fore rendered  financially  dependent  on  Berlin. 

This  reform,  the  work  of  the  able  Center  Party 
financial  expert,  Matthias  Erzberger,  constituted 
what  is  probably  the  most  important  distinction 
between  imperial  Germany  and  the  Weimar  Re- 
public. Bonn  may  witness  a  bitter  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  future  Western  German  government 
will  adhere  to  the  Erzberger  reform  or  set  the 
clock  back  to  Bismarck's  day. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  future  constitution  of 
Western  Germany  may  contain,  or  what  the  chief 
issues  are  that  will  be  fought  out  before  the  Bonn 
convention,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  majority 
report  submitted  by  the  Chiemsee  conference. 
This  was  a  body  of  22  men— two  from  each  state — 
appointed  by  the  ministers  president  to  work  out 
a  draft  to  be  laid  before  the  Bonn  convention  as  a 
basis  for  its  debates.  These  delegates  met  from 
August  10-22  in  the  gorgeous  palace  built  by  King 
Louis  II  of  Bavaria  upon  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  idyllic  Chiemsee. 

The  Chiemsee  experts  recommended  that  the 
Western  German  state  should  constitute  a  "state- 
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fragment"  {Stoats-Fragment),  not  a  "full  state" 
(V ollstaat) .  This  was  done  to  stress  the  provi- 
sional character  of  the  Western  German  constitu- 
tion. 

This  solution  was  chosen  as  the  best  of  three  al- 
ternatives. The  other  two  possibilities  were  (1) 
creation  of  a  Western  State  which  it  was  feared 
would  be  tantamount  to  separation;  (2)  a  forma- 
tion of  a  "German  federal  republic"  with  claims 
to  exerting  its  authority  over  all  Germany,  even 
though  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  not  make  its 
laws  effective  in  the  Russian  zone.  This  alterna- 
tive was  regarded  as  being  too  aggressive  in  char- 
acter and  was  not  seriously  considered. 

The  Chiemsee  majority  report  recommends  that 
the  states  shall  have  control  over  educational  and 
cultural  affairs  but  that  the  central  government 
shall  have  far-reaching  powers  in  the  matter  of 
financial  legislation.  It  specifies  that  the  central 
government  shall  have  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority to  impose  custom  duties  and  shall  have  pri- 
ority in  regard  to  legislation  concerning  income 
and  property  taxes  as  well  as  sales  and  consump- 
tion taxes. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  union  shall  have  a  bi- 
cameral parliament.  The  lower  chamber  shall  be 
a  Bimdestag  representing  the  people,  like  the 
American  House  of  Representatives;  while  the 
Upper  House,  the  Bundesrat,  shall  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  states.  Unlike  the  American 
Congress,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  Bundesrat 
shall  not  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  governments,  as  in  the  Weimar 
-Republic. 

The  majority  report  further  recommends  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  should  be 
headed  by  a  Bundesprasident.  He  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  joint  votes  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
just  as  the  French  president  is  elected  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  Chiemsee  experts  propose  that  the  Western 
German  state  should  have  the  cabinet  system  of 
government  as  is  common  in  Europe,  in  preference 
to  the  American  presidential  system  in  which  the 
chief  executive  remains  in  power  for  a  fixed  period 
of  time. 

The  Chiemsee  majority  report  also  suggests  that 
the  West  German  state  should  be  called  the 
"League  of  German  States." 

The  struggle  in  the  Bonn  convention  between  the 


unionists  and  the  federalists  is  foreshadowed  f 
two  proposals  concerning  the  text  of  the  preamfl 

to  the  constitution.    According  to  one  vet  ion, 
constitutional  power  emanates  from  the  Germ! 
people,  while  according  to  the  federalist  school  t 
thought,  the  source  of  power  resides  in  the  indiv  > 
ual  states. 

Social  Democratic  headquarters  have  madel 
clear,  however,  that  they  did  not  consider  te 
Chiemsee  report  as  a  document  that  had  to  be  ;l 
cepted  or  rejected  in  toto.     Fritz  Heine,  the  part  s 
secretary  at  Hannover,  said  that  the  Chiem:! 
paper  might  well  "be  thrown  in  the  wastebasktl 
although  he  conceded  that  some  points  from 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  future  German  cc 
stitution.     But  he  declared  that  the  SPD  wou 
never  consent  to  the  proposal  that  the  West  Gi 
man  state  should  be  called  a  "League  of  Germ 
States" — a  name  that  doubtless  suggested  to  h: 
a  Confederation  rather  than  a  Union. 

Coincident  with  the  drafting  and  ratificati 
of  a  constitution  for  Western  Germany,  two  otfc 
important  papers  in  accordance  with  the  Lond 
agreement  will  be  promulgated.  One  is  the  Occ 
pation  Statute,  which  will  be  decreed  by  the  thr 
Western  powers.  This  document  will  serve  as  t 
Magna  Carta  of  the  people  of  Western  German 
defining  their  rights  vis-a-vis  the  occupyh 
powers. 

The  second  will  be  alteration  of  German  sta 
boundaries  which  the  German  leaders  had  be! 
authorized  to  make.  It  seems  likely  at  prese 
that  only  one  such  change  will  be  made,  namely  t'. 
amalgamation  of  Baden  and  Wiirttemberg.  Tt 
merger  would  be  a  territorial  reform  all  to  t. 
good,  since  it  would  correspond  to  the  claims 
both  history  and  tradition  and  would  create  a  w< 
balanced  state  in  southern  Germany  approximate 
equal  to  Lower  Saxony  in  respect  to  population. 

The  work  of  the  Bonn  convention  bids  fair 
be  an  historic  milestone  in  Germany  history.  T 
creation  of  a  political  government  for  Westeit 
Germany  will  be  an  important  step  towards  tl 
ultimate  unification  of  all  Germany.  The  We 
ern  German  state  will  be  a  magnetic  force  that ' 
tend  to  attract  into  its  orbit  the  part  of  Germar 
now  under  Russian  rule.  In  this  sense,  the  Wes 
ern  German  state  may  well  play  the  same  role  f< 
(Continued  on  page  526) 
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THIRD   REGULAR  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
Vorld  Confidence  and  the  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces:  The  American  Objective 

REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN » 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


I  discuss  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
ie-third  reduction  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  per- 
lanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.     The 
jest  ion  of  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons, 
hich  is  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the  United 
ations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  now  being 
emsidered  by  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee. 
Two  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
nited  Nations  recommended  that  the  Security 
Council  formulate  practical  measures  to  provide 
>r  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces.    On  February  13,  1947, 
ie  Security  Council  established  for  this  purpose 
!ie  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments. 
I  It  is  significant  that,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of 
lie  Commission's  operations,  the  Soviet  Union 
mnd  no  occasion  to  introduce  this  proposal  which 
e  have  before  us.    Furthermore,  I  call  to  the  at- 
trition of  this  Committee  the  fact  that  nine  of  the 
(even  members  of  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tual Armaments  have  agreed  upon  what  they 
msider  the   essential   principles   which   should 
pvern  the  formulation  of  proposals  for  the  regu- 
'tion  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
trees.    The  Soviet  Union  has  not  accepted  these 
(.-maples.    Let  us  examine  these  principles  in  an 
•Fort  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposal 
hraght  forward  by  the  Soviet  Delegate  today 
:eets  the  standards  set  by  the  great  majority  of 
e  members   of   the   Conventional   Armaments 
jommission.    They  determined  that  a  system  of 
.gulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
wees  can  only  be  put  into  effect  in  an  atmosphere 
I  international  confidence  and  security.    Nine  out 
J  eleven  report  that  one  example  of  conditions 
•sential  to  security  is  the  establishment  of  an 
■equate  system  of  agreements  under  article  43 
I  the  Charter.    This  position  was  not  limited  to 
e  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  as  as- 
irted  by  Byelorussia. 

lis  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  permit  the 
jnited  Nations  to  have  effective  armed  forces  on 
e  basis  of  the  principles  considered  essential  by 
'e  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
pnncil  ?  The  actions  of  its  representatives  in  the 
Hlitary  Staff  Committee  and  the  Security  Coun- 
il  do  not  indicate  this  to  be  the  case. 
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Another  condition  considered  essential  by  the 
majority  is  the  establishment  of  effective,  enforce- 
able international  control  of  atomic  energy.  I 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  it  possible  to 
accept  the  only  system  of  international  control  and 
prohibition  which  the  majority  have  found  ade- 
quate. 

Another  condition  essential  to  world  confidence 
and  security  is  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  settle- 
ments with  Japan  and  Germany.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  nation  to  determine  its  military  require- 
ments for  self-preservation  until  these  conditions 
have  been  accomplished.  But  can  conditions  of 
confidence  and  security  be  created  as  long  as  one 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil blocks  the  formulation  of  a  lasting  peace? 

Can  there  be  confidence  and  security  when  one 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil creates  a  threat  to  peace  by  imposing  a  land 
blockade  of  Berlin? 

Can  there  be  confidence  and  security  when  one 
of  them  refuses  to  participate  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Security  Council  to  remove  this  threat  to  world 
peace? 

Can  there  be  confidence  and  security  when  one 
of  them  frustrates  the  efforts  of  all  the  other  oc- 
cupying powers  for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
dispute  ? 

I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
principles  considered  essential  by  nine  of  the 
eleven  members  of  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments  also  call  for  a  system  of  ade- 
quate safeguards  which,  by  including  an  agreed 
system  of  international  supervision,  would  insure 
the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
or  convention  by  all  parties.  These,  too,  must 
precede  the  initiation  of  any  disarmament. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  this  question  is  the  stead- 
fast refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  study  of 
atomic-energy  control  and  in  the  field  of  conven- 
tional armaments,  to  agree  in  common  with  other 
members  to  the  opening  of  its  territory  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  so  that  they  might 

1Made  before  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  12,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  Printed  also  as  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 3319. 
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determine  whether  the  agreements  are  being 
carried  out. 

Does  any  member  of  this  committee  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  disarm  while  the  Soviet  Union  gives  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  it  is  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  world  community  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
regulation  of  armaments? 

In  its  resolution  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  a 
system  of  supervision  and  control  "within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council."  The  ob- 
jective in  steering  this  proposal  into  the  Security 
Council,  with  the  veto  as  the  trap  door,  is  too 
obvious  to  permit  serious  consideration.  Such 
attitude  is  an  ancient  one;  the  Soviet  proposals 
for  disarmament  made  in  1927  at  Geneva  were 
really  aimed  at  another  objective  than  disarma- 
ment, as  shown  in  a  resolution  of  the  sixth  congress 
of  the  Communist  International : 

"The  aim  of  the  Soviet  proposal  was  not  to 
spread  pacifist  illusions,  but  to  destroy  them;  not 
to  support  capitalism  by  ignoring  or  toning  down 
its  shady  sides,  but  to  propagate  the  fundamental 
Marxian  postulate,  that  disarmament  and  the 
abolition  of  war  are  possible  only  with  the  fall 
of  capitalism.  ..." 

I  ask  again — Why  has  Mr.  Vyshinsky  presented 
his  proposal  to  this  body  instead  of  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments?  Could  it 
possibly  be  for  propaganda  effect? 

The  world  situation  is  too  grave  to  permit  any 
further  play  with  words.  I  say  this  deliberately 
after  listening  to  hour  after  hour  of  Soviet  ora- 
tory. In  a  most  revealing  manner  our  Soviet  col- 
leagues have,  during  the  past  two  weeks,  exposed 
to  us  not  only  the  vanity  of  such  word  structures 
but  also  their  emptiness. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  has  mentioned  his  aversion  to 
war.  He  has,  in  particular,  depicted  at  great 
length  the  horrors  of  atomic  warfare.  He  has 
freely— very  freely — in  quoting  from  one  of  his 
favorite  American  magazines  translated  the  ex- 
pression "technical  improvement"  into  the  word 
"progress"  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
manufacturing  even  deadlier  atomic  bombs  than 
that  used  at  Hiroshima.  He  has  then  proceeded 
to  wave  this  distorted  example  of  American  in- 
ventiveness in  the  face  of  dismayed  and  already 
overwrought  mankind. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  this  "paean  of  peace" 
he  has  placed  the  accent  on  atomic  warfare? 
Consistently  he  has  dwelt  on  the  frightful  effects 
of  the  ever  bigger  and  better  atomic  bombs  which 
he  generously  attributes  to  American  resourceful- 
ness and  efficiency,  Is  it  not  strange  that  except 
for  a  word  here  and  a  sentence  there  he  has  not 
placed  the  accent  on  war,  just  plain  war?  Is  it 
not  curious  that,  instead  of  concentrating  his  ire 
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on  that  desperately  out-of-date  ultimate  inst 
ment  of  the  policy  of  nations,  he  has  confined 
highest  flights  of  oratory  purely  to  atomic  w 
fare? 

I  accept  the  recent  challenge  of  my  Soviet  c 
league  to  study  Marxian  teaching  as  currently 
pounded  today  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  answ 
Aggressive  warfare  in  the  Soviet  Socialist 
ficialdom  has  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepute.    I 
the  time  being   only    atomic   warfare    is   to 
dreaded  and  avoided  at  all  costs.     Indeed  war 
self  is  still  a  recognized  means  of  achieving 
Communist  world  society. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  a  year  ] 
pretended  to  devote  itself  to  a  so-called  "pe 
offensive".  Mr.  Vyshinsky  has  spoken  much 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  o 
trasted  to  the  alleged  warlike  and  aggressive 
tendons  of  the  United  States.  Yet  by  vf. 
evidence  are  we  to  judge  the  peaceful  intend 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  vast  Commur 
literature  which  reveals  much  concerning  the 
tentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.     If  these  writii 
are  outdated,  not  valid,  or  do  not  represent 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  assurance  of  that  f i 
followed  by  concrete  action,  would  begin  to 
move  the  apprehensions  felt  by  many  seated  ab 
this  table.     But  until  that  time  we  have  no 
course  other  than  to  accept  as  valid  the  stateme 
which  have  been  made  repeatedly  by  authoritat 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  hope  it  is  not  true  that  the  Soviet  Un: 
believes  and  acts  on  the  premise  that  a  confl 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  World  is  ine 
table,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  can  assi 
us  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Yet  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  i 
Soviet  Union,  a  book  whose  tenth  anniversary 
publication  was  celebrated  last  month  in  Mosc< 
which  has  been  printed  in  62  languages  and  c 
tributed  in  more  than  33  million  copies,  states  tl 
"Lenin  has  pointed  out  that  war  is  an  inevita 
concomitant  of  capitalism."  This  history,  wh 
is  taught  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Sov 
Union,  teaches  that  there  are  just  wars,  wi 
which  are  waged,  for  example,  "to  liberate  I 
people  from  capitalist  slavery." 

In  a  book  published  in  1947  entitled  The  Ect 
omy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  During  World  War  II,  1 
Deputy  Premier  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Chief  of  1 
State  Planning  Commission  states  as  follows : 

"Lenin  and  Stalin  warned  the  Socialist  hon 
land  again  of  the  inevitability  of  historical  batt 
between  imperialism  and  socialism  and  prepar 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  these  battles.  Ler 
and  Stalin  explained  that  wars  which  a  worki 
class,  having  defeated  its  own  bourgeoisie,  wag; 
in  the  interests  of  its  socialist  homeland  a 
in  the  interests  of  strengthening  and  developi: 
socialism,  are  lawful  and  holy  wars.  .  .  . 
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'"To  prevent  the  possibility  of  appearance 
ithin  a  future  period  of  new  imperialist  aggres- 
ion  against  the  Socialist  homeland,  and  the  be- 
inning  of  a  third  world  war,  it  is  necessary  that 
le  aggressor  imperialist  countries  be  disarmed 
lilitarilv  and  economically,  and  that  the  anti- 
upeiialist  democratic  countries  rally  together. 
t  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  capitalist  eco- 
omic  system  abroad  of  itself  produces  aggressive 
ars  and  the  leaders  of  such  wars.  .  .  ," 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  recently  as  Septem- 
?r  22,  1948,  the  Soviet  newspaper  Isvestia  stated : 

"The  capitalist  system  is  doomed  to  destruction, 
lowever.  the  downfall  of  capitalism  will  not 
>me  of  itself.  Capitalism  can  only  be  destroyed 
i  a  fierce  class  struggle." 

If  the  Soviet  Union  regards  those  governments 
Inch  do  not  subscribe  to  Communism  as  the  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  "capitalism"  it  seeks  to  destroy, 
en  how  can  we  avoid  feeling  apprehensive? 
"hen  we  hear  Soviet  representatives  talk  about 
e  peace  offensive,  we  recall  that  in  April  1948 
Communist  Party  publication  in  Paris  defined 
inal  victory  over  war"  as  "victory  over  capital- 
m".  Is  this  not  a  ghastly  definition  of  peace? 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  war  is  not 
Jy  regarded  as  inevitable  but  is  actually  glori- 
d  by  its  cultural  leaders. 

Issue  no.  44  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  which,  like 
I  Soviet  publications,  carries  official  sanction, 
ly  two  years  ago  stated  the  following : 

"We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  the  war  theme. 
.  We  must  write  about  war  in  such  a  way  that 
e  generation  of  young  Soviet  people  which  come 
ter  us  will  love  arms  and  be  ready  for  battles 
d  victories." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Vyshinsky  can  show  us  that  offi- 
il  utterances,  some  of  them  made  less  than  a 
mth  ago,  were  not  intended  to  mean  what  they 
y.  Perhaps  Mr.  Vyshinsky  can  withdraw  the 
jsis  that  a  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
}  capitalist  countries  is  inevitable  and  that  Com- 
inism  teaches  that  our  system  must  be  destroyed, 
itil  he  does,  however,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
rnings  in  the  writings  of  Soviet  authorities. 
3o  much  for  Soviet  philosophy  and  the  peace 
mind  which  it  may  inspire  in  their  non-Marxist 
ighbors. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  whether  peace  of 
nd  can  be  assured  by  the  past  actions  of  the 
8.S.K. 

Hie  aggrandizement  of  Soviet  territory  has  al- 
idy  been  referred  to.  Indignantly  the  Soviet 
legation  has  asserted  that  these  annexations  had 
k  effected  with  democratic  consultations  of  the 
?ulations  according  to  the  enlightened  standards 
the  Soviet  Constitution.    Does  this  statement 
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stand  analysis?  Even  more,  does  it  stand  the  test 
of  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  beloved  "critique"?  Let  us 
consider  eastern  Poland.  Somehow  I  seem  to 
remember  that  the  democratic  processes  of  annex- 
ation started  in  September  1939  by  a  sudden  over- 
night military  offensive  against  an  already 
defeated  foe.  This  conquest  was  conducted  in  full 
harmony  and  technical  cooperation  with  the 
Nazis.  The  Soviet  Union  approved  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  on  August  23  of  that  year  the  alliance,  and 
suddenly  became  a  working  partner  with  the  oft- 
denounced  Nazis.  And  did  not  Generalissimo 
Stalin,  after  the  Nazi-Soviet  partition  of  Poland, 
telegraph  to  Ribbentrop,  the  Nazi  Foreign  Minis- 
ter: "The  friendship  of  the  people  of  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  cemented  by  blood,  has  every 
reason  to  be  lasting  and  firm."  As  to  the  "demo- 
cratic" ratification  of  the  inclusion  of  this  large 
part  of  prewar  Poland  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
populations  themselves,  we  learn  little  (and  I 
think  we  all  would  keenly  be  interested  to  hear) 
about  details  thereof  from  the  Soviet  Delegation. 
However,  it  really  should  not  be  necessary  to  seek 
far  for  enlightenment.  Any  nation,  any  individ- 
ual with  any  kind  of  experience  of  universal 
suffrage  does  not  have  to  be  told  a  great  deal  about 
the  democratic  character  of  elections  and  plebi- 
scites which  yield  99-percent  results. 

The  Baltic  States  also  began  on  their  "volun- 
tary" road  to  incorporation  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Eed  Army  in  the  fall  of  1939,  followed  by  their 
complete  takeover  after  the  French  campaign  of 
1940,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  question  of  lib- 
erating these  small  countries  from  an  enemy  yoke. 
We  recall  that  the  entrance  of  the  Latvian  Repub- 
lic into  the  Soviet  Union  was  presided  over  by  no 
less  a  person  than  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky. 

Let  us  pass  on  down  the  years.  First,  we  en- 
counter the  "great  hope",  the  hope  generated  in 
the  bosom  of  every  generous  human  being  when 
the  embattled  Russian  people  played  such  a  great 
part  in  defeating  Nazi  Germany,  when  hope  was 
kindled  that  the  relentless  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
of  Lenin,  doctrines  of  hatred  between  classes  and 
also  of  inevitable  strife,  had  made  way  for  a  more 
enlightened  concept  of  relations  between  men  and 
states. 

For  a  long  while  most  people  clung  tenaciously 
to  this  hope,  unwilling  to  yield  and  abandon  their 
vision  that  a  new  world,  at  last  better,  with  un- 
limited possibilities  for  the  future,  had  dawned. 
They  insisted  on  disbelieving  the  evidence.  Grad- 
ually the  realization  developed  that,  indeed,  noth- 
ing was  changed. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  domination  of  Rumania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia? Recent  events  in  truly  impressive  detail 
have  disclosed  that  the  price  of  Soviet  friendship 
is  complete  subservience  to  Soviet  policy. 
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The  satellites  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were  not  alone 
to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  its  constant  drive  for 
world  power,  a  drive  camouflaged  by  words  ap- 
propriated from  liberty's  lexicon,  words  of  vital 
meaning  to  those  who  enjoy  freedom,  but  decep- 
tive and  meaningless  in  the  Russian  policy  toward 
her  satellites. 

Cause  for  disillusionment  and  alarm  also  exists 
in  the  Orient,  as  the  distinguished  representative 
of  China  gave  testimony  yesterday.  There,  too, 
Communist  directives  preach  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  facts  confirm.  In  a  lengthy  resolution 
adopted  by  the  sixth  world  congress  of  Commu- 
nist International  at  Moscow  on  September  1, 1928, 
the  following  directive  concerning  China  is  found : 

"The  Communist  Party  (in  China)  must  every- 
where propagate  among  the  masses  the  idea  of 
Soviets,  the  idea  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  peasantry,  and  the  inevitability  of  the 
coming  revolutionary  mass  armed  uprising." 

That  "mass  armed  uprising"  preached  from 
Moscow  in  1928  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  people 
of  Manchuria  after  long  years  under  Japanese 
domination  and  after  having  their  factories  de- 
spoiled of  equipment  by  the  Soviet  Army  are  now 
suffering  untold  hardships  from  armed  Chinese 
Communist  forces  who  are  seeking  by  force  to 
destroy  the  constituted  authority  of  China,  whose 
representatives  sit  here  among  us  today  as  fellow 
members.  These  Communist  forces  have  also 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  China  seeking  to  de- 
stroy and  despoil.  Another  dangerous  develop- 
ment has  occurred.  The  U.S.S.R.  obtained  as 
part  of  its  price  for  entering  the  war  against 
Japan  special  positions  at  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen, 
Chinese  territory,  which  have  been  so  utilized 
effectively  to  bar  China  from  exercising  its  legal 
authority. 

In  Korea,  where  a  people  of  30,000,000  held  high 
hopes  for  complete  independence  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  the  Orient  in  September  1945,  those  hopes 
have  been  and  are  being  betrayed  through  Soviet 
opposition  to  any  rational  solution.  That  opposi- 
tion moreover  has  been  maintained  in  complete 
disregard  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  14,  1947,  providing  a  fair 
and  honorable  solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 
Can  the  Korean  people  look  forward  with  equa- 
nimity to  any  solution  when  a  large  Soviet-trained 
armed  force  awaits  in  North  Korea  an  oppor- 
tunity to  march  southward? 

The  states  of  western  Europe  have  also  been  the 
victims  of  this  new  form  of  aggression.  The  Corn- 
inform  was  formed  so  as  better  to  correlate  the 
work  of  destruction  to  be  accomplished.  At  all 
costs  western  Europe  must  not  regain  its  feet,  for 
should  it  do  so  it  would  successfully  resist  Com- 
munist penetration.  At  all  costs  the  homeland  of 
Western  civilization  must  be  kept  in  a  constant 
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state  of  turmoil  and  economic  chaos.  It  must 
kept  in  a  state  of  fear  and  worry,  so  as  to  be  una! 
to  concentrate  on  the  great  task  of  reconstructs 
The  economic  blood  transfusion  from  the  Unit 
States  must  at  all  costs  be  nullified  by  recurri: 
strikes  and  curtailed  production.  The  Comrr 
nist  Parties  of  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdo 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg 
ceived  their  orders  accordingly,  and  with  the  i 
reasoning  discipline  which  is  one  of  the  many  b 
rifying  aspects  of  modern  Communism  the  va 
ous  Communist  Parties  proceeded  to  execute  tl 
deliberate  plan  of  sabotage. 

Overnight  the  Communist  slogan  was  no  lonj 
"work  and  produce"  as  it  had  been  in  the  fi 
post-liberation  period.  As  soon  as  it  became  < 
vious  that  returning  health  would  protect  th 
bodies  politically  against  the  Communist  vie 
the  new  slogan  became  "destroy  and  wreck." 

Perhaps  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  compl 
brazenness  with  which  these  so-called  natio] 
parties  admit  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  pow 

We  have  had  a  striking  illustration  right  h 
in  Paris  since  this  General  Assembly  conven 
The  official  Communist  organ,  Humanite,  on  < 
tober  1  published  the  following  statement  by  1 
Politburo :  "The  people  of  France  will  never  fij 
the  Soviet  Union."    Let  us  ponder  exactly  wl 
this  means.    A  French  political  party  deck 
openly  that  it  will  never  participate  in  a  v 
against  another  nation  and  this  regardless  of 
circumstances  under  which  a  conflict  might 
velop.    For  "my  country  right  or  wrong"  1 
Communists  of  all    lands    now    substitute    ' 
U.S.S.R.  right  or  wrong." 

Are  we  dreaming?  Can  such  tactics,  such 
tions,  such  a  record  be  those  of  one  of  the  found 
of  the  United  Nations?  Harking  back  to  t] 
day  of  hope,  June  26,  1945,  when  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  the  Chaii 
what  a  crashing  discord  in  the  world's  hymn 
peace.  Perhaps  this  apparent  contradiction  < 
best  be  explained  by  a  quotation  from  Lenin  w 
reference  to  Communist  penetration  of  tra 
unions  (Left-wing  Communism,  an  infantile  ( 
order)  :  "It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  withsts 
all  this,  to  agree  to  any  and  every  sacrifice,  i 
even — if  need  be — to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  stra 
gems,  maneuvers  and  illegal  methods,  to  evas 
and  subterfuges  in  order  to  penetrate  the  tfl 
unions,  to  remain  in  them  and  to  carry  on  C( 
munist  work  in  them  at  all  costs." 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  refresh  our  memo) 
so  as  better  to  judge  the  record  against  the  lo 
purposes  so  well  set  forth  in  the  Charter's  j 
amble  and  first  two  articles : 

WE  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATK 
DETERMINED 

to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourgt 
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'ur,  which  tic-ice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  un- 
)ld  sorrow  to  mankind,  and 

)  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in 
\e  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
jual  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
irge  and  small,  and 

)  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and  re- 
ject for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
'her  sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
lined, and 

»  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
fe  in  larger  freedom, 

XV  FOR  THESE  ENDS 

I  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 

ith  one  another  as  good  neighbors,  and 

>  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international 

tace  and  security,  and 

•  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the 

stitution  of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not 

i  used,  save  in  the  common  interest,  and 

i  employ  international  machinery  for  the  promo- 

on  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  all 

;oples, 

AVE  RESOLVED  TO  COMBINE  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  ACCOM- 
JSH  THESE  AIMS. 

ccordingly,  our  respective  Governments,  through 
presentatives  assembled  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
co, who  have  exhibited  their  full  powers  found 
be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the 
•esent  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  do 
reby  establish  an  international  organization  to 
1  known  as  the  United  Nations. 


Article  1 

The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and  security, 
d  to  that  end:  to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
es for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats 

the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of 
agression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to 
ing  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity 
'th  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
w,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  dis- 
ites  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach 

the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations 
sed  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
d  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take 
her  appropriate  measures  to  strengthen  univer- 
l  peace; 

?.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solv- 
7  international  problems  of  an  economic,  social, 
Uural,  or  humanitarian  character,  and  in  pro- 
ving and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
d  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
iction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 
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4-  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions 
of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these  common  ends. 

Article  2 

The  Organization  and  its  Members,  in  pursuit 
of  the  Purposes  stated  in  Article  1,  shall  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  Principles. 

1.  The  Organization  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  its  Members. 

2.  All  Members,  in  order  to  ensure  to  all  of  them 
the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  membership, 
shall  fulfil  in  good  faith  the  obligations  assumed 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  present  Charter. 

3.  All  Members  shall  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are 
not  endangered. 

4.  All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

5.  All  Members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Charter,  and  shall  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  en- 
forcement action. 

6.  The  Organization  shall  ensure  that  states 
which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  act 
in  accordance  with  these  Principles  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintewmce  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

7.  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the  Mem- 
bers to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under 
the  present  Charter;  but  this  principle  shall  not 
prejudice  the  application  of  enforcement  measures 
under  Chapter  VII. 

With  complete  candor,  I  shall  now  speak  about 
the  security  situation  in  which  we  must  consider 
the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  one-third 
reduction  of  armed  forces.  In  doing  so,  I  quote 
from  a  statement  that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
made  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
May  5,  1948.     He  said  that— 

"When  universal  agreement  to  the  Charter  was 
achieved,  the  strength  of  the  major  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  was  such  that  no  one  of  them 
could  safely  break  the  peace  if  the  others  stood 
united  in  defense  of  the  Charter.  Under  existing 
world  circumstances  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
parable power  relationship  is  fundamental  to 
world  security." 

To  what  extent  did  the  United  States  demobi- 
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lize?  Let  me  cite  the  statement  made  by  Secre- 
tary Marshall  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington  on  July  1, 1947 : 

".  .  .  At  the  end  of  the  war  our  government 
demobilized  the  greatest  concentration  of  military 
power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  armed 
strength  was  deployed  from  the  Elbe  in  Germany 
to  the  Islands  of  Japan.  This  great  array  was 
demobilized  with  amazing  rapidity  until  only  com- 
paratively small  garrisons  of  troops  were  left  on 
the  necessary  occupation  duty  in  the  principal 
enemy  countries.  No  conditions  were  attached  to 
this  withdrawal.  .  .  .  No  political  parties  sub- 
servient to  United  States  interests  have  been  left 
behind  in  European  countries  to  attempt  conquest 
of  governments  from  within.  No  American 
agents  have  sought  to  dominate  the  police  estab- 
lishment of  European  countries.  No  'joint  Amer- 
ican-European companies'  have  been  forced  upon 
reluctant  governments.  I  do  not  cite  this  record 
as  evidence  of  our  peaceful  intentions  by  way  of 
indulging  in  national  boasting,  but  merely  because 
it  is  true.  .  .  ." 

During  this  period  it  has  become  progressively 
clearer  that  serious  misconceptions  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
a  misconception  to  suppose  that  differing  systems 
cannot  live  side  by  side  in  peace  under  the  basic 
rules  of  international  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  These  rules  are 
obligatory  upon  all  Members. 

The  United  Nations  must  dispel  these  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  Soviet  leaders.  It  must  bring 
about  a  more  realistic  view  of  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  impossible  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  at  large.  This  will 
restore  to  international  society  the  equilibrium 
necessary  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  function 
as  contemplated  at  San  Francisco, 

The  United  States  realized  the  need  for  this 
equilibrium.  The  first  necessary  step  was  to  in- 
sure the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  The  ability  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  to  preserve  their  independence  in 
the  face  of  totalitarian  threats  depends  upon  their 
determination  to  do  so.  That  determination  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  development  of  a  healthy 
economic  and  political  life  and  a  genuine  sense  of 
security. 

The  United  States  Government,  therefore,  is 
responding  to  requests  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  various  countries  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  United  States  is  cooperating  with 
16  European  countries  in  a  recovery  program  pro- 
viding for  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

In  addition  the  United  States  Government  is 
now  considering  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the 
national  military  establishment  to  the  minimum 
level  required  for  international  security. 

*  A  /C.l/319  of  Oct.  10, 1948,  and  A/C.l/309  of  Oct.  1, 1948. 
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Action  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Unite< 
States  to  restore  this  balance-of-power  relation 
ship  may  be  less  onerous  than  for  some  othe 
nations  which  are  already  spending  a  very  larg 
percentage  of  their  national  income  on  arma 
ments.  The  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1948- 
49  is  spending  only  5.9  percent  of  its  national  in 
come  for  military  purposes,  despite  the  fact  tha 
this  represents  some  increase  over  the  low  poin 
since  the  war.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  th 
figure  of  17  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union  men 
tioned  by  Mr.  MacNeil  the  other  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that,  until  present  con 
ditions  of  world  fear  and  insecurity  are  replace* 
by  an  atmosphere  of  international  confidence  am 
security,  not  only  will  it  be  impossible  to  institut 
effective  systems  of  control  and  reduction  of  arma 
ments  but  the  whole  field  of  international  relation 
will  be  subject  to  continuous  discord. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  deepl; 
interested  in  the  reduction  of  national  armament 
and  are  prepared  to  consider  most  carefully  an; 
bona  fide  proposal  for  lightening  the  burden  o 
armaments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  th 
United  States  disarmed  too  far  and  too  fast  afte 
the  last  war.  The  overriding  consideration  is  th 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  securitj 
We  know  that  maintenance  of  this  internationa 
peace  and  security  depends  upon  strength  am 
resolution  of  those  states  who  in  the  final  analysi 
are  prepared  to  act  in  support  of  the  world  com 
munity  against  aggression. 

Indeed,  the  security  of  many  nations  seated  a 
this  table  depends  upon  this  fundamental  fad 
The  world  learned  from  Germany  and  Japan  wha 
can  happen  when  leading  members  of  the  inter 
national  community  are  or  are  thought  to  be  lack 
ing  in  strength  or  resolution.  I  call  upon  the  So 
viet  Union  to  work  with  us  to  reduce  world  ten 
sion  and  to  dispel  the  dread  and  suspicion  whic] 
are  filling  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  peoples  an< 
making  our  efforts  for  world  organization  so  dif 
ficult. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Delega 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  considered  care 
fully  and  will  vote  for  the  resolutions  which  hav 
been  submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  Dele 
gations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Syria. 
Taken  together  these  resolutions  are  entirely  con 
sistent  with  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Article  26  of  the  Charter  provides  "that —  .  .  .  th 
Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formu 
lating  .  .  .  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  establishmen 
of  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  work  of  this  Commis 
sion  has  continued  to  be  hampered  by  the  dema 
gogic  appeals  and  irresponsible  propaganda  o 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  believes  tha 
the  Commission  must  proceed  with  its  work. 
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Discussion  of  the  Palestine  Situation  in  Committee  I 


STATEMENT  BY  RALPH   BUNCHE ' 


Acting  U.N.  Mediator  in  Palestine 


It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  make  this  statement 
to  the  Committee  today.  But  for  that  crime  in 
Jerusalem  committed  by  a  band  of  despicable  gang- 
sters it  would  be  Count  Bernadotte  himself  who 
would  be  speaking  to  you  now.  The  late  mediator 
was  not  only  my  chief  but  a  treasured  friend.  In 
these  months  since  the  end  of  May,  I  had  come  to 
know  him  well.  He  was  an  utterly  honest  and 
fearless  man,  completely  independent  in  his  think- 
ing, and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  Palestine.  He  had  no  axe  to  grind,  no 
nested  interest  to  serve.  The  views  which  I  will 
briefly  express  to  you  today  will,  I  think,  be  very 
dose  to  the  views  which  Count  Bernadotte  himself 
would  have  expressed  had  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  you,  a  privilege  which  he 
would  have  greatly  appreciated. 

The  progress  report  of  the  late  mediator  which 
S  before  you  as  document  A/648,  sets  forth  quite 
parly  in  part  one  the  views  of  Count  Bernadotte 
>n  the  main  issues  in  the  Palestine  conflict  today.2 
[  need  not  repeat  these  views,  and  the  more  so  since 
[am  in  full  accord  with  them.  If  I  may  take  the 
iberty  of  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  briefly 
o  give  some  emphasis  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
he  inescapable  logic  of  the  situation  in  Palestine 
vith  which  this  Assembly  is  now  confronted. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  mandate  on  May  15 
>f  this  year,  there  have  been  three  signal  develop- 
nents  in  Palestine : — The  proclamation  of  a  Jew- 
sh  state,  resort  to  forceful  measures  by  the  Arab 
fetes,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Security 
Council. 

1.  A  Jewish  state  was  proclaimed  in  that  part 
i  Palestine  envisaged  for  the  Jewish  state  in  the 
esolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  last  Novem- 
er  29.  That  Jewish  state  did  not  come  about  in 
ccordance  with  the  processes  and  procedures  fore- 
een  in  the  Assembly's  resolution.  But  it  was  no 
jss  real  because  of  that  and  it  could  confidently 
ase  its  right  to  exist  on  the  fact  that  the  majority 
f  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  had  en- 
orsed  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  a 
landated  territory  and  therefore  an  international 
esponsibility,  moreover,  this  was  no  nominal  or 
aper  state.  From  the  very  day  of  its  proclama- 
ion  it  had  a  vibrant  reality.  It  boasted  an  active 
nd  vigorous  government,  a  national  esprit  and 
ohesion,  and  a  well  organized  and  well  trained,  if 
oorlv  equipped,  army.    It  was  a  going  concern 
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from  the  day  of  its  birth.  It  was  readily  apparent 
to  even  the  casual  observer  that  the  nationalist 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  this  state  was 
so  strong  and  deeply  rooted  as  to  render  entirely 
illusory  any  suggestion  that  a  Jewish  state  in  Pal- 
estine could  be  prevented  by  any  means  other  than 
force  of  sufficient  strength  to  completely  crush  the 
Jewish  community.  In  the  five  months  since  its 
inception,  this  Jewish  state  has  consolidated  and 
strengthened  its  position,  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Arab  opposition  to  the 
new  Jewish  state  was  so  intense  as  to  induce  the 
Arab  states  to  resort  to  violent  measures.    Open 
warfare  between  the  newly  proclaimed  Jewish 
state  and  the  states  members  of  the  Arab  League 
broke  out  coincidentally  with  the  termination  of 
the  mandate  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Jewish 
state.    This,  of  course,  had  not  been  envisaged  by 
the  resolution  of  November  29.     Until  halted  by 
the  two  truces  achieved  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Security  Council,  it  was  warfare  as  deadly 
as  it  could  be  made  with  the  limited  weapons  and 
supplies  available  to  the  contestants.    It  was  war- 
fare brought  on  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had 
taken  the  political  offensive  on  the  termination  of 
the  mandate  and  proclaimed  a  state,  while  the 
Arab  states,  in  retaliation,  took  the  military  of- 
fensive and  moved  their  troops  into  Palestine  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  Arab  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  by  crushing  the  infant  Jewish 
state.    This  military  effort  was  exerted  not  by  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  but  primarily  by  the  armies  of 
the  Arab  states  with  the  objective  of  protecting  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine  from  an  alleged  danger  of  Jew- 
ish domination.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Arabs 
had  not  given  ample  warning  of  their  firm  inten- 
tions in  this  regard.    Their  willingness  to  resort  to 
this  extreme  action  is  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  in- 
tensity of  Arab  feelings  as  regards  the  injustice  to 
them  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

3.  By  the  intervention  of  the  Security  Council 
the  warfare  in  Palestine  has  been  twice  stopped 
and  at  present  remains  stopped.  In  fact,  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Security  Council  of  July  15,  1948, 
which  ordered  both  parties  to  cease  fighting,  al- 

'Made  on  Oct.  15,  1948,  and  printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 

*  For  conclusions  of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct  3 
1948,  p.  436.  ' 
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though  it  makes  reference  to  a  truce  of  undefined 
duration,  also  prohibits  any  further  recourse  to 
military  action  as  a  means  of  settling  the  dispute. 
The  imposed  "truce"  of  July  18  is  really  a  per- 
manent cease-fire  order.  The  opposing  armies 
have  now  been  confronting  each  other  since  July 
18,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  resume  fighting.  If 
either  side  should  provoke  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties it  would  have  to  do  so  in  open  defiance  of  the 
order  of  the  Security  Council  and  thereby  run  the 
risk  of  invoking  the  threat  of  sanctions  embodied 
in  the  July  15  resolution.  The  Security  Council 
order  stands  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  either 
side  will  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  shouldering  re- 
sponsibility for  open  defiance  of  this  order  by  a 
deliberate  resumption  of  hostilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  permanent  cease-fire  order,  which  is  also 
described  in  the  resolution  as  a  truce,  has  been  re- 
garded by  both  parties  as  a  truce,  and  therefore  of 
temporary  rather  than  permanent  duration. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  administered  and  supervised 
as  a  truce.  The  armies  have  not  been  withdrawn 
or  demobilized.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
confronting  each  other  in  full  battle  array,  and 
alerted  for  battle,  for  almost  five  months  now,  ex- 
cept for  the  intense  fighting  during  the  nine  day 
interval  between  the  two  truces.  The  strain  and 
tension  are  very  great,  and  it  is  most  assuredly  not 
a  situation  which  can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
The  existing  truce  clearly  must  be  superseded  by 
something  more  durable  and  secure — either  a 
formal  peace  or  an  armistice,  either  of  which  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  Security  Council  order 
than  the  present  precarious  truce. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Arabs  and  Jews  should  be 
permitted  to  resume  hostilities  in  Palestine.  The 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East  generally 
and  even  to  the  world  from  conflict  in  Palestine,  is 
far  too  great. 

There  have  already  been  some  danger  signals 
of  outside  interests  in  the  conflict,  which  might 
render  doubtful  any  assumption  that  a  renewed 
conflict  could  be  confined  to  Palestinians  and  the 
Arab  states. 

The  role  of  mediator  was  defined  in  resolution 
186  (S-2)  of  the  General  Assembly  of  May  14, 
1948.  Among  other  functions  that  resolution  di- 
rected the  mediator  to  "use  his  good  offices  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situation 
of  Palestine".  This  was  the  function  to  which 
Count  Bernadotte  devoted  major  concentration 
from  the  beginning  of  his  effort  in  Cairo  on  May 
28,  although  the  supervision  of  the  truce  under  the 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  and  more  re- 
cently, the  tragic  refugee  problem,  consumed  much 
of  his  time  and  energy. 

In  directing  his  attention  towards  achieving  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Palestine  situation,  the 
mediator  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
defining  the  premises  upon  which  his  efforts  would 
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be  based.  His  decision  in  this  regard  was  a  pnl 
tical  one,  dictated  in  large  measure  by  circtJ 
stances  entirely  beyond  his  control. 

Arab  representatives,  for  example,  with  who 
he  consulted  frequently  and  at  great  length,  co 
stantly  emphasized  what  they  would  describe 
the  historic  injustice  of  the  Balfour  Declaratic 
the  terms  of  the  mandate,  the  mandate  itself,  t 
Jewish  nationalist  aspirations,  and  the  resoluti< 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  29  November  on  t 
one  hand,  and  the  fundamental  equality  and  d 
mocracy  of  an  Arab  state  in  the  whole  of  Palesti 
on  the  other.  Count  Bernadotte,  however,  qui 
rightly  in  my  view,  did  not  regard  it  as  within  h 
purview  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  validity  ai 
the  justice  of  decisions  previously  taken  by  t. 
international  community.  On  the  same  groun( 
and,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  his  terms  of  referen< 
for  instance,  he  did  not  consider  himself  to 
rigidly  bound  by  the  details  of  the  resolution 
the  General  Assembly  of  29  November  but  reco/ 
nized,  nevertheless,  that  its  basic  conclusions  re 
resented  the  expressed  will  of  more  than  two  thir 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  cou 
not,  therefore,  be  ignored. 

It  is  undeniable,  therefore,  that  in  his  approa 
to  the  problem,  Count  Bernadotte  was  inevitab 
influenced  by  the  fact  that,  Arab  opposition  no 
withstanding,  there  had  been,  especially  durii 
the  past  30  years,  a  progressive  recognition  by  t 
international  community  of  a  special  position  ft 
the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine,  culminatir 
in  the  resolution  of  29  November  and  the  procl 
mation  by  the  Jews  themselves  of  a  state  of  the 
own  in  a  part  of  Palestine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mediator  was  not  ii 
fluenced  by  that  part  of  the  claims  of  the  Jews  i{ 
a  historic  right  to  Palestine  based  upon  their  ai 
cient  residence  in  that  country  and  their  religioi 
association  with  it,  rather  than  formal  intern! 
tional  sanctions.  He  did  not  accept,  therefore,  tl 
Jewish  contention  that  it  was  they  who  were  a 
ways  called  upon  to  compromise.  Since  he  coul 
not  accept  their  alleged  historical  claims  to  tl 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  Trans  Jordan,  l\ 
could  not  admit  the  contention  that  acceptance  c 
the  29  November  resolution  constituted  a  compn 
mise  on  their  part,  and  that  any  alteration  in  tl 
terms  of  that  resolution  not  favorable  to  thei 
would  compound  a  compromise  previously  mad 

It  was  within  this  milieu  that  the  mediato 
through  four  months  of  negotiation  of  unprec< 
dented  intensity,  strove,  by  trial  and  error,  throug 
reason  and  persuasion  and  every  other  honorabl 
means,  to  find  a  common  ground  upon  which  th 
conflicting  parties  might  meet.  This  commo 
ground  was  never  found.  That  it  was  not  foun 
was  due  entirely  to  the  intransigence  of  the  par 
ties.  On  the  fundamental  issues,  each  side  W 
mained  adamant. 
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i  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  mediator  was  forced  to 

conclusion  that  it  was  not  now  possible,  by 

leans  of  an  intermediary,  to  bring  the  two  parties 

her   and   achieve   agreement  between   them. 

Arab  representatives  steadfastly  refused  to 

net  the  Jewish  representatives,  either  in  the  pres- 

ice  of  the  mediator  or  otherwise,  since  they  con- 

ti  dared  any  such  step  as  a  tacit  admission  on  their 

■  art  of  the  right  of  the  Jewish  state  to  exist. 

The  mediator,  however,  did  not  conclude  from 
facts  that  the  problem  of  Palestine  cannot  be 
Uved  by  peaceful  means,  or  that  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  can  never  be  found, 
-failure  to  bring  the  parties  together  would,  it  is 
Be,  preclude  any  immediate  possibility  of  a  tidy, 
Infinitive  solution,  which  is  very  much  to  be  de- 
rred.    But  there  was  an  alternative  which  derived 
sely  from  the  very  rigidity  of  the  parties  who 
*ere  at  the  same  time  in  the  predicament  of  having 
•>  defy  the  Security  Council  in  order  to  resort  to 

-imple  expedient  of  trial  by  force  of  arms. 
'  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  mediator 
"binted  out  in  paragraph  10  on  page  4  of  his  re- 
:ort  that: 

"Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  neither  side  will 
ejht  again  under  any  circumstances,  I  am  strongly 
f  the  view  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  settlement. 
I  am  reasonably  confident  that  given  the  perma- 
i?nt  injunction  against  military  action  issued  by 
ae  Security  Council,  and  firm  political  decisions 
f  the  General  Assembly,  both  sides  will  acquiesce, 
jwever  reluctantly,  in  any  reasonable  settlement 
p  which  is  placed  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
nited  Nations.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
i  at  the  moment  bright  prospect  for  formal  agree- 
ent  between  the  two  parties.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
though  such  formal  agreement  would  be  highly 
sirable,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  a  peaceful  set- 
ement  at  this  stage.  What  is  indispensable  is 
jat  the  General  Assembly  take  a  firm  position  on 
.e  political  aspects  of  the  problem  in  the  light  of 
i  the  circumstances  since  its  last  session,  and  that 
3  resolution  be  so  reasonable  as  to  discourage  any 
tempt  to  thwart  it  and  to  defy  the  Security 
ouncil  order  by  the  employment  of  armed  force." 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  assumption  also  that 

Te  mediator  considered  it  highly  essential  that 

e  question  of  Palestine  come  before  the  General 

assembly  at  this  time  and  that  the  political  aspects 

■  the  problem  be  reviewed  and  unequivocally 
rmounced  upon  in  the  light  of  all  the  relevant 
:ctors. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  present  circumstances,  two 
i-eds  are  uppermost  in  the  most  imperative  sense. 
'ie  first  of  these  needs  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
jsumption  that  neither  party  will  again  resort  to 

rce  in  order  to  make  its  views  prevail  and  as  a 
leans  of  gaining  its  objectives.  In  this  regard, 
lason  for  hope  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
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settlement  by  force  has  been  tried  and  has  been 
checked.  I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  believe  that 
either  side  wishes  to  resume  hostilities  or  that 
either  side  has  found  settlement  by  force  of  arms  a 
profitable  expedient.  Despite  the  conflict  which 
has  raged  in  Palestine  and  despite  the  gulf  which 
still  divides  the  antagonists,  there  is  on  both  sides 
a  desire  and  a  need  for  peace  arising  from  the  fact 
that  war  is  a  costly,  even  disastrous,  interruption 
in  the  normal  course  of  development  of  both  Arab 
and  Jewish  communities  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  of  these  needs  is  for  the  General 
Assembly,  as  the  representative  body  of  the  inter- 
national community,  to  set  forth  its  position  on  the 
following  fundamental  political  issues  affecting 
this  former  mandated  territory  with  regard  to 
which  its  responsibility  continues : 

A.  Permanent  peace  in  Palestine. 

B.  The  Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

C.  The  general  configurations  of  the  boundaries 
of  such  a  state. 

D.  International  guarantee  for  such  boundaries. 

E.  The  future  status  of  Jerusalem. 

F.  The  disposition  of  the  Arab-controlled  area 
of  Palestine. 

G.  Guarantees  for  the  rights  of  all  inhabitants 
of  Palestine. 

H.  The  repatriation  and  resettlement  of  Arab 
refugees. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed 
as  a  vehicle  for  continuing  United  Nations  in- 
tervention in  the  problem  until  all  of  its  major 
aspects  are  finally  disposed  of. 

It  would  not  appear  essential  in  this  regard  that 
a  detailed  plan,  a  blueprint,  be  devised  for  this 
purpose.  Indeed,  any  such  detailed  scheme,  in 
view  of  all  the  developments  since  last  November, 
and  the  present  situation  in  Palestine,  might  well 
be  undesirable.  Assuming  always  that  the  parties 
do  not  again  resort  to  force,  it  would  seem  that  a 
somewhat  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
while  making  clear  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  on  major  issues  would  leave  to  the  parties 
the  burden  of  peaceful  adjustment,  might  have 
great  merit. 

The  conclusions  set  forth  in  part  one  of  the 
mediator's  report  might  well  provide  a  basis  for  a 
general  treatment  of  this  kind.  These  conclusions 
represent  the  constructive  deductions  which  Count 
Bernadotte  had  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 
tensive and  fruitful  consultation  on  the  problem 
over  a  period  of  four  months.  He  did  not  presume 
to  present  them  as  recommendations  to  any  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  the  mediator's  report 
points  out  in  paragraph  13  on  page  5,  these  con- 
clusions were  designed  of  settlement  and  concilia- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two  parties.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  intention  to  renew  in  Paris  his 
consultations  with  the  representatives  of  the  par- 
ties in  pursuance  of  the  elusive  objective  of  mutual 
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agreement  between  them.  It  was  his  thought  that 
if  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report  could  not 
be  accepted  by  Arabs  and  Jews  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion they  still  would  be  available  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  such  use  as  it  might  see  fit  to  make  of 
them.  Count  Bernadotte  harbored  no  illusions, 
that  either  Arabs  or  Jews  would  embrace  the  con- 
clusions in  their  entirety,  nor  did  he  deem  it  essen- 
tial for  them  to  do  so,  however  desirable  that  might 
be.     He  was  convinced,  as  I  am  convinced,  that  the 


[October  15-22] 

The  Roll  of  the  United  States 

George  F.  Kennan,  in  his  address  before  the 
Herald-Tribune  Forum  on  October  20,1  stated  that 
if  we  mean  business  in  our  determination  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work,  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  before  us  a  task  "as  difficult  and  as  arduous 
as  any  that  this  country  has  ever  tackled  in  peace 
or  in  war".  If  that  is  our  purpose,  he  said,  then 
we  must  shape  and  align  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional life  so  that  they  "speak  for  themselves  with 
an  eloquence  greater  than  words — that  they  con- 
vince the  skeptical  as  words  have  thus  far  failed  to 
do,  that  the  road  of  international  collaboration  is 
after  all  the  fastest,  the  most  practical,  and  the 
safest  of  the  paths  of  national  policy.  And  where 
people  are  not  open  to  argument  on  considerations 
of  the  common  good,  then  they  must  be  shown  that 
this  same  conclusion  flows  even  from  the  narrowest 
and  most  embittered  sense  of  self-interest,  which 
it  does. 

"This  is  the  job  we  have  to  do. 

"It  is  not,  in  reality,  a  new  task,  or  one  that  lies 
only  before  us.  We  have  already  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  it  for  a  long  time. 

"And  it  is  not  our  task  alone.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  we  share  with  the  other  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  entirely  fallacious  to 
regard  the  differences  which  now  separate  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  merely  as  a 
struggle  between  those  two  powers.  The  conflict 
which  exists  inside  the  United  Nations  is  not  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  a  conflict  between  the  majority  of 
the  U.N.  members,  acting  in  support  of  the  Charter, 
and  a  group  of  governments  who  refuse  to  abide 

1  For  the  complete  text  of  Mr.  Kennan's  address,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  853  of  Oct.  20,  1948. 
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voice  of  the  United  Nations  speaks  with  consid 
able  authority  in  Palestine;  this  voice,  in  Uu 
was  the  sole  foundation  of  his  effort  and  his  t 
challengeable  achievements. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  should  the  Commiti 
desire  it,  I  would  be  pleased  to  present  a  statemi 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  conclusions  in  the  : 
port  and  giving  an  explanation  and  elaboration 
each  of  them,  and  also  the  answer  to  any  questi 
regarding  the  report. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


by  its  provisions  or  to  recognize  the  over-ridir 
international  obligation  which  the  Charter  const 
tutes. 

"We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  com  pi 
cated  and  delicate  phases  of  this  long  and  difficu 
effort.  We  have  been  compelled  to  place  befoi 
the  United  Nations  a  matter  of  great  seriousne 
which  it  had  proven  impossible  to  compose 
peaceful  means  outside  of  the  United  Nations.  "W 
were  aware  that  this  would  constitute  a  severe  te: 
of  the  organization,  and  one  which  we  would  ha% 
preferred  to  have  spared  it.  But  we  had  no  altei 
natives  other  than  to  meet  the  threat  of  force  wit 
action  in  order  to  break  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  c 
to  do  nothing  at  all  and  thus  permit  this  threater 
ing  situation  to  develop  in  an  ominous  silence  an 
uncertainty,  conducive  to  every  sort  of  alarmis 
speculation  and  hysteria. 

"This  is  a  situation  which  is  easy  neither  for  u 
nor  for  our  friends.  It  is  going  to  take  all  w 
can  bring  to  it  in  the  way  of  steadiness  and  under 
standing  and  mutual  confidence.  But  we  mus 
always  understand  that  on  the  successful  resolu 
tion  of  it  there  hangs  more  than  the  removal  o 
restrictions  on  the  supply  of  a  single  city;  ther 
hangs  the  removal  of  one  more  great  obstacle  oj 
the  road  to  a  world  in  which  international  organi 
zation  can  really  function." 

The  Berlin  Crisis 

A  resolution  aimed  at  peaceful  solution  of  thr 
Berlin  crisis  was  presented  to  the  Security  Coun 
cil  in  Paris  on  October  22  by  six  neutral  nation; 
(Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Colombia 
and  Syria)  which  have  been  striving  to  solve  th< 
problem  since  it  was  posed  by  the  United  States 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

The  Security  Council  having  carefully  considered  th< 
series  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  present  grave  situa 
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n  iti  Berlin,  conscious  of  the  council's  primary  respon- 
)ility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
•urity,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  Article  40  of  the 
arter  in  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situation 
Berlin,  in  particular,  by  preparing  the  way  to  its  settle- 
?nt,  calls  upon  the  four  governments  who  have  respon- 
ilities  in  Germany  and  in  Berlin  as  the  occupying 
ivets — France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

1.  To  prevent  any  incident  which  would  be  of  a  nature 
?h  as  to  aggravate  the  present  situation  in  Berlin, 

2.  To  put  into  effect,  simultaneously,  namely  on  the  day 
notification  of  this  resolution  to  the  four  governments 
icerned,  the  steps  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  points 
)  and  (b),  which  are  set  forth  hereunder: 

(a)  Immediate  removal  by  all  parties  of  all  restrictions 
communications,    transport,    and    commerce    between 

rlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Germany,  and  the  re- 
let ions  on  transport  and  commerce  to  and  from  the 
viet  zones  of  Germany,  it  being  understood  that  said 
Jtrictions  are  the  ones  applied  by  the  parties  after  the 
st  day  of  March  1948. 

(b)  An  immediate  meeting  of  the  four  military  gov- 
lors  to  arrange  for  the  unification  of  currency  in  Berlin 

the  basis  of  the  German  mark  of  the  Soviet  zone.  The 
ir  military  governors  will  fix  the  conditions  for  the 
xoduction,  circulation  and  continued  use  of  the  German 
trk  of  the  Soviet  zone,  as  sole  currency  for  the  whole  of 
rlin,  and  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Western 
irk. 

All  the  foregoing  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
aditions  defined  in  the  joint  directive  delivered  to  the 
ir  military  governors  in  Berlin,  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
vernments  in  Moscow,  and  issued  on  30  August,  1948, 
d  to  be  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  quad- 
partite  financial  commission,  whose  organization,  powers 
d  responsibilities  are  therein  described. 
This  measure  must  be  totally  fulfilled  by  the  date  in- 
?ated  in  Paragraph  (c). 

(c)  The  date  referred  to  in  the  last  part  of  paragraph 
)  shall  be  the  20th  November  1948. 

3.  Within  10  days  following  the  fulfillment  of  the  meas- 
es provided  for  in  Section  Two,  or  on  such  date  as  is 
ltually  agreed  between  the  four  governments,  to  reopen 
i  negotiations  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 

outstanding  problems  concerning  Germany  as  a  whole. 

destine 

The  Security  Council  on  October  19  ordered  a 
ilt  to  the  fighting  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
rces  over  supply  routes  to  the  Negev  area  in 
uthern  Palestine.  The  Council  also  reminded 
e  parties  in  the  Palestine  dispute  of  their  obli- 
itions  under  the  Council's  blanket  cease-fire 
ders.  The  last  such  order,  dated  August  19,  was 
^conditional  and  had  no  time  limit. 
The  Council  met  at  the  request  of  Acting  U.N. 
ediator  Ralph  Bunche  after  U.N.  truce  officials 
iled  through  their  own  efforts  to  halt  the  Negev 
ashes. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the 
egev  fighting  was  submitted  by  Syria  and  em- 
died  Dr.  Bunche's  recommendations.  The  first 
irt  of  the  resolution,  ordering  the  immediate 
ase-fire,  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  rest  of 
e  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  9-0  vote,  the 
rviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  abstaining. 
The  resolution  calls  on  both  Israeli  and  Egyp- 
in  forces  to  withdraw  from  any  positions  not 
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occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Negev  outbreak,  which 
began  on  October  15.  Conditions  governing  the 
passage  of  supply  convoys  to  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  the  Negev  are  to  be  set  by  U.N.  truce  offi- 
cials and  both  sides  are  required  to  negotiate,  either 
directly  or  through  U.N.  truce  machinery,  any 
outstanding  problems. 

The  Council  reaffirmed  its  previous  all-Pales- 
tine cease-fire  orders  by  adopting  unanimously  the 
joint  Chinese-British  resolution  submitted  last 
week.  It  calls  on  the  Palestine  parties  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  U.N.  personnel  and  their  ready  access 
to  all  places  where  their  duties  require  them  to  go, 
including  airfields  and  ports.  It  also  calls  on  the 
parties  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  to  justice  all 
persons  assaulting  U.N.  personnel.  A  Soviet 
amendment  accepted  by  the  Council  adds  that  U.N. 
observers  should  not  go  beyond  objective  reports 
to  the  Council. 

On  October  21  Dr.  Bunche  set  Friday  noon 
(GMT)  as  the  deadline  for  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
forces  fighting  in  the  Negev,  Palestine's  southern 
desert,  to  cease  fire.  The  Security  Council  had 
previously  issued  the  cease-fire  order. 

Dr.  Bunche  transmitted  the  deadline  by  cable 
simultaneously  to  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernments through  U.N.  Representatives  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  Cairo. 

Atomic  Energy  Resolution  Adopted 

Committee  I  completed  its  work  on  the  atomic 
energy  question  on  October  20  by  approving,  41 
to  6,  with  10  absentions,  a  four-point  Canadian 
proposals,  as  amended,  to  continue  consultations 
aimed  at  establishing  an  effective  system  of  inter- 
national control  and  outlawing  atomic  weapons. 
This  proposal  will  go  to  the  General  Assembly, 
where  a  two-thirds  majority  is  required  for 
adoption. 

The  General  Assembly 

Having  examined  the  first,  second  and  third  reports  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  24  Janu- 
ary 1946: 

1.  Approves  the  general  findings  (part  II  C)  and  rec- 
ommendations (part  III)  of  the  first  report  and  the  spe- 
cific proposals  of  part  II  of  the  second  report  of  the  com- 
mission as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  for  establish- 
ing an  effective  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of  weapons 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Aec. 

2.  Expresses  its  deep  concern  at  the  impasse  which  has 
been  reached  in  the  work  of  the  Aec  as  shown  in  its  third 
report  and  regrets  that  unanimous  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

3.  Requests  the  six  sponsors  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  the  24th  of  January,  1946,  who  are  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  meet 
together  and  consult  in  order  to  determine  if  there  exists 
a  basis  for  agreement  on  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of  atomic 
weapons  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  results  of 
their  consultation  not  later  than  its  next  regular  session. 
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4.  Meanwhile  the  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  Aec 
to  resume  its  sessions,  to  survey  its  program  of  work,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  further  study  of  such  of  the  subjects 
remaining  in  the  program  of  work  as  it  considers  to  be 
practicable  and  useful. 

The  effect  of  the  resolution  is  to  turn  the  stale- 
mated issue  of  atomic  energy  control  over  to  the 
United  States,  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  China,  and  Canada  to  see  whether  they  can 
find  a  basis  for  agreement  between  now  and  the 
time  when  the  General  Assembly  meets  for  its  next 
regular  session. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  is  a  revision  of  the 
proposal  originally  submitted  by  Canada  and  re- 
ported out  by  a  special  subcommittee.  The  orig- 
inal draft  would  have  left  the  issue  to  the  five 
major  powers  and  Canada  to  solve  the  impasse 
created  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  have  di- 
rected them  to  report  at  the  next  regular  session. 
Meanwhile,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself 
would  have  been  inactive. 

In  announcing  the  United  States'  acceptance  of 
the  wishes  of  the  other  nations,  Ambassador  Austin 
emphasized  that  in  agreeing  to  the  revision,  the 
United  States  was  not  retreating  from  its  oft- 
stated  view  that  the  solution  to  the  control  impasse 
is  outside  the  Aec's  competence  and  "that  other 
means  of  establishing  cooperation  must  be  ex- 
plored". 

Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  Paris 
on  October  18  the  United  States  supported  an 
Indian  resolution  calling  on  states  administering 
non-self-governing  territories  to  notify  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  changes  in  territorial  constitu- 
tional position  or  status  resulting  in  discontinuance 
of  transmission  of  information  called  for  under 
provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  29  to  0, 
with  17  abstentions,  after  a  Polish  attempt  to 
broaden  the  resolution  and  Belgian  efforts  to  limit 
it  were  rejected. 

Terming  the  resolution  "logical  and  proper." 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  U.  S.  Delegate  said : 


"The  United  States  now  transmits  vol unt aril 
information  regarding  the  development  of  institi 
tions  of  self-government  within  its  territorie 
Even  in  the  absence  of  such  a  resolution,  the  Unite 
States  would  expect  to  inform  the  United  Natior 
of  any  change  in  constitutional  position  and  stati 
of  any  of  its  territories  as  a  result  of  which  it  l> 
lieved  it  unnecessary  in  respect  to  such  ten  i  I  ct 
to  transmit  further  information  under  the  Chart© 
and  in  so  doing  to  give  such  accompanying  info: 
mation  as  might  be  appropriate.  In  voting  fc 
this  resolution,  it  is  the  understanding  of  my  Go* 
ernment  that  transmission  of  the  information  r< 
quested  does  not  alter  the  right  of  each  admii 
istering  state  to  determine  constitutional  positid 
and  status  of  any  particular  territory  under  ij 
sovereignty". 

Cooperation  Resolution 

The  five  major  powers  found  themselves  i 
agreement  on  October  21  as  each  expressed  suppoi| 
for  a  Mexican  resolution  appealing  to  the  gra, 
powers  to  "redouble  their  efforts,  in  a  spirit  a 
solidarity  and  mutual  understanding,  to  achiev 
in  the  briefest  possible  time  final  settlement  of  tr. 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  all  peace  treaties". 

Unqualified  support  for  the  resolution  we 
voiced  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdon 
and  China.  The  Soviet  Union  and  France  at 
endorsed  the  resolution  but  suggested  rewordinj 
In  addition,  seven  other  nations  spoke  for  adoptio 
of  the  Mexican  appeal. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  of  the  gra 
powers  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  resok 
tion,  the  speaker  being  John  Foster  Dulles,  of  th 
U.S.  Delegation.  The  statement  was  Mr.  Dulle 
first  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  current  Genen 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Dulles  emphasized  that  although  the  majo 
powers  have  the  right  of  initiative  regarding  th 
peace  treaties,  this  right  must  be  used  "affirms 
tively  and  constructively,  and  if  not  so  used,  th 
consequences  are  of  concern  to  all  members  of  th 
United  Nations". 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


jrth  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  ICAO 


BY  CLIFFORD  P.  BURTON 


Die  North  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation 
?eti  ng  held  at  Seattle,  Washington,  July  13-29, 
18.  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Civil 
riation  Organization  (Icao)  was  the  eighth 
the  original  series  of  ten  regional  meetings 
leduled  by  Icao  to  survey  aviation  facilities 
roughout  the  world.  Upon  the.  completion  of 
)  series  Icao  will  have  an  index  of  facilities 
sded  by  international  civil  aviation  on  all  the 
portant  air  routes  of  the  world.  The  remain- 
*  regional  meetings  projected  by  Icao  are  the 
rican  -  Indian  Ocean  Meeting  and  the  South- 
st  Asia  Meeting. 

rhe  work  of  the  regional  air-navigation  meet- 
js,  namely,  the  provision  of  safe  and  adequate 
insportation  to  international  travelers,  is  basic 
all  Icao  programs  in  the  technical  field.  The 
lited  States  as  host  government  provided  the 
«raational  secretariat  for  the  Seattle  meeting 
th  assistance  from  the  technical  staff  of  Icao 
Montreal. 

Nine  voting  countries  were  present :  Australia, 
nada,  China,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the 
lihppines,  Siam,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
lited  States.  In  addition,  Chile,  the  Dominican 
public.  Poland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
Republics  sent  observers.  International  or- 
nizations  represented  were  the  International  Air 
ansport  Association,  the  International  Meteor- 
tgical  Organization,  and  the  United  Nations. 
Ihe  main  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  meeting 
a  fact-finding  group  which  convened  the  week 
ior  to  the  regional  meeting  in  order  to  examine 
d  document  operational  data  for  the  convenience 
d  use  of  the  main  meeting.  The  Seattle  meet- 
l  was  the  first  time  such  a  group  was  convened, 
rice  it  proved  its  usefulness,  the  pattern  will  be 
ide  use  of  at  subsequent  regional  meetings. 
The  organization  employed  at  the  North  Pacific 
gional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  was  similar  to 
it  used  at  previous  regional  meetings.  It  con- 
ted  of  the  General  Committee,  Subcommittee  1 
the  General  Committee,  and  technical  commit- 
:s  in  the  fields  of  telecommunications  and  radio 
Is,  meteorology,  search  and  rescue,  air-traffic 
Btrol,  aerodromes,  air  routes,  and  ground  aids, 
le  (ieneral  Committee  did  not  handle  any  sub- 
intive  material  as  all  technical  matters  were 
ndled  by  its  No.  1  Subcommittee  or  in  the  other 
thnical  committees.    Clifford  P.  Burton,  Chair- 
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man  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  with  Colonel  Cheng-Fu 
Wang  of  China  and  Colonel  Sphrang  Devahdstin 
of  Siam  elected  First  Vice  Chairman  and  Second 
Vice  Chairman  respectively. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  were  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States  as  the  United  States 
position,  as  approved  by  the  interdepartmental 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  was  upheld  to  a  high 
degree.  Specific  accomplishments  in  the  technical 
fields  are  given  in  the  brief  summary  that  follows. 

Flight  Operations. — Problems  in  connection 
with  this  subject  were  handled  by  the  No.  1  Sub- 
committee of  the  General  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  slight  alterations  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  Icao  regions  to  exclude  the 
northern  portion  of  Alaska  and  to  extend  the 
southwestern  boundary  southward  to  include  the 
Philippines  and  the  eastern  coast  of  China  (and 
Hong  Kong).  A  standard  altimeter  setting  of 
29.92  inches  of  mercury  was  recommended  for  the 
ocean  areas  excluding  the  area  approximately  100 
miles  from  the  shore  line.  In  these  latter  areas  a 
QNH  value  for  altimeter  settings  will  be  utilized 
for  both  terrain  clearance  and  altitude  separation. 
In  the  field  of  dimensional  units  it  was  agreed  that 
the  yellow  table  published  by  Icao  would  be  used 
over  the  land  areas  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada with  an  exception  thereto  in  the  ocean  areas 
and  the  Aleutian  chain  wherein  nautical  miles  and 
knots  would  be  substituted  for  statute  miles  per 
hour.  The  subject  of  publications  and  manuals 
was  handled  in  connection  with  NOTAM  pro- 
cedures, and  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
upheld  in  its  entirety. 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids. — 
The  Committee  selected  regular,  alternate,  and 
supplementary  aerodromes  required  for  North 
Pacific  air  routes.  Also,  certain  aerodromes  by 
class  were  selected  for  improvements.  It  recom- 
mended that  all  aerodrome  improvements  be  com- 
pleted as  rapidly  as  possible  but  in  no  case  later 
than  July  1,  1953.  The  Committee  agreed  that 
obstruction  marking  and  ground  markers  should 
exist  on  air  routes,  that  night  lighting  should  be 
provided  at  all  regular  and  alternate  aerodromes, 
and  that  approach  lights  should  be  visible  where 
instrument  landing  systems  are  installed  and  where 
practical  at  all  other  regular  and  alternate 
aerodromes. 
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ACTIVITIES    AND    DEVELOPMENTS 

Air  Traffic  Control. — The  Committee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  flight  information 
regions  over  most  of  the  water  areas  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Approach  and  aerodrome  control  service 
was  recommended  for  those  aerodromes  where  the 
traffic  density  justified  their  establishment.  Dur- 
ing the  development  of  supplementary  procedures 
for  this  region,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
action  be  taken  to  amend  the  South  Pacific  supple- 
mentary procedures  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
North  Pacific  supplementary  procedures. 

Telecommv/nications  and  Radio  Aids  to  Air 
Navigation.—The  Committee  recommended  addi- 
tional point-to-point  and  air-ground  aeronautical 
communication  circuits  to  take  care  of  meteor- 
ology, air-traffic  control,  and  search-and-rescue 
requirements.  In  addition,  recommendations 
were  made  for  additions  to  the  aeronautical  radio- 
navigation  aids  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
and  proposed  routes  and  aeronautical  services 
operating  within  the  region. 

Aeronautical  Meteorology. — The  Committee  re- 
viewed the  existing  system  of  meteorological  tele- 
communications and  prepared  detailed  require- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  meteorological  informa- 
tion between  the  various  meteorological  offices 
as  well  as  for  broadcast  to  aircraft  in  flight.  The 
Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of 
eight  ocean  weather  ships,  the  exact  location  to  be 
determined  in  general  by  the  implementing  state, 
taking  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the 
other  technical  services  such  as  search  and  rescue, 
telecommunications,  and  air-traffic  control. 

'Search  and  Rescue. — The  Committee  reviewed 
and  tabulated  the  search-and-rescue  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  region  and  recommendations  for  cer- 
tain additions  were  made  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  region. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  International 
Tin  Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
13  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  International  Tin 
Study  Group,  scheduled  to  open  at  The  Hague  on 
October  25,  1948.    The  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International  Resources  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Gllon  Curtis,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  The  Hague 

Carl  Ilgenfritz,  Vice  President,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation 

Charles  W.  Merrill,  Chief,  Metal  Economics  Branch,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Erwin  Vogelsang,  Chief,  Tin  and  Antimony  Section,  Non- 
ferrous  Metals  and  Minerals  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce 
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W.  F.  McKinnon,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  lietafl 
serve,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Evan  Just,  Director,  Division  of  Strategic  Materials,  , 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  will  rev 
the  report  of  its  working  party  which  met  at  I 
Hague  in  June.  It  will  also  review  the  wc 
statistical  position  of  tin  and  discuss  comn 
problems  in  connection  with  production,  consul 
tion,  and  trade  in  tin. 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  was  esi 
lished  upon  a  recommendation  of  the  World  ' 
Conference,  held  at  London  in  October  1040 
which  the  principal  tin-producing  and  -consi 
ing  countries  of  the  world  sent  representati 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Group — the  second — 
held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April  19-24, 1948. 

U.S.-Mexican  Fisheries  Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  Octoba 

Fisheries  problems  of  mutual  interest  to 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  be  the  subject 
discussion  between  the  two  Governments  at  a  c 
ference  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  beginning 
October  25. 

In  line  with  its  program  of  advancing  measi 
designed  to  conserve  fisheries  resources  of  the  h 
seas  the  United  States  is  interested  in  entering  i 
a  joint  fisheries-conservation  agreement  v 
Mexico.  However,  the  present  talks  are  prima: 
of  an  exploratory  nature,  it  was  emphasized,  j 
delegates  are  expected  to  make  recommendati 
for  later  consideration  by  the  various  federal  ag 
cies,  interested  state  governments,  and  represei 
tives  of  industry. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  several 
lateral  agreements  by  which  the  two  countries  h 
harmoniously  achieved  the  solution  of  speciali 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation.  ' 
equally  outstanding  success  of  the  bilateral  fi 
eries  conventions  between  Canada  and  the  Uni 
States,  by  means  of  which  the  valuable  halibut  i 
sockeye-salmon  fisheries  have  been  conserved  i 
developed,  makes  it  appear  that  cooperation  in 
sphere  of  fisheries  with  our  southern  neigh 
would  also  be  mutually  beneficial. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Report  of  Activities  of  National  Advisory  Council 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  1 
sage  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  InternatU 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  covering  its  operat: 
from  Oct.  1, 1947,  to  Mar.  31, 1948.  H.  Doc.  737,  80th  Co 
2d  sess.    vi,  56  pp. 

Calling  on  the  President  for  Information  Concen 
the  Potsdam  Agreements  and  Violations  Thereof  by 
viet  Russia.  S.  Rept.  1440,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  to  ace 
pany  S.  Res.  213.    11  pp. 

Amending  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  S.  R 
1619,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  2764.    8 
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S.S.R.  Travel  Restrictions  for  Diplomatic  Personnel 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  1941  LIST 


Hie  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  has  received 
circular  note  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
S.S.R.  The  note,  dated  September  30,  1948, 
tors  to  the  Foreign  Office  note  of  May  16,  1941, 
terms  indicating  that  the  restrictions  of  that 
tfl  are  still  considered  in  effect  and  in  supplement 
Tt'to  transmits  a  new  and  greatly  expanded  list 
points  and  localities  in  or  to  which  travel  is 
)hibited  for  members  of  the  staffs  of  foreign 
ssions  and  consulates.  For  all  practical  pur- 
ses the  list  covers  the  entire  territory  of  the 
3.S.R.  Certain  omissions,  such  as  points  in  the 
orgian  Republic  and  Yakutsk,  U.S.S.R.,  are 
:able;  the  principal  additions  are  the  newly 
[uired  territories,  such  as  Sakhalin. 


In  theory,  travel  is  permitted  through  certain 
areas,  but  one  cannot  reach  those  areas  without 
crossing  forbidden  zones. 

The  restriction  to  50  kilometers  radius  of  Mos- 
cow is  entirely  new,  not  having  been  included  in 
the  1941  note.  Travel  even  in  this  small  radius 
is  subject  to  so  many  exceptions — i.e.,  raiom  (dis- 
tricts) where  travel  is  forbidden  even  though  less 
than  50  kilometers  distant— that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  members  of  the  foreign  missions  ars  re- 
stricted to  Moscow  city  limits. 

American  correspondents  have  written  stories 
about  the  new  restrictions,  but  their  stories  have 
been  held  up  by  the  Soviet  censor. 


NOTES  OF  MAY  16,  1941,  AND  SEPTEMBER  30,  1948 


inslatlon] 

>PLES  COMMISSARIAT 
FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
140 

NOTE    VERBALS 

!\e  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs 
the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
.  .  Mission]  the  information  that,  beginning 
h  this  date,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
established  a  procedure  whereby  the  travel  on 
territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  diplomatic  and 
sular  representatives  in  the  U.S.S.R.  of  foreign 
«s,  as  well  as  of  employees  of  foreign  embassies, 
ttions  and  consulates,  may  take  place  only  on 
dition  that  such  persons  previously  inform  the 
•ropriate  organs  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
'ense  and  the  People's  Commissariat  for  the 
T,  with  regard  to  trips  planned,  indicating 
itinerary,  the  points  of  stop-over  and  the 
ftii  of  travel,  so  that  such  trips  may  be  regis- 
d  by  the  above-mentioned  organs, 
.t  the  same  time,  the  same  Decree  of  the  Soviet 
rernment  has  declared  as  prohibited  (for 
•d)  the  points  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Jot  here  printed. 
■1st  not  here  printed, 
allows : 


enumerated  in  the  list  which  is  attached  hereto.1 
Moscow,  May  16, 1941. 

[To  all  Embassies  and  Missions] 
Moscow 


[Translation] 

MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

OF  THE  USSR 
No.  1130/Pr. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 
presents  its  compliments  to  Embassies  and  Mis- 
sions and  has  the  honor  to  communicate  that  after 
revision  of  the  list  of  forbidden  points  and  locali- 
ties of  the  USSR  transmitted  with  note  no.  140/Pr. 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  USSR,  dated  May  16, 1941,  the  Government 
of  the  USSR  has  approved  a  new  list  of  forbidden 
points  and  localities  of  the  USSR,  which  is  at- 
tached hereto.2 

Moscow,  September  30,  1948 

Seal  no.  1  of  the 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR. 

[To  all  Embassies  and  Missions] 
Moscow 


A  note  attached  to  the  list  reads 


ambers  and  employees  of  embassies,  missions  and  con- 
tes  are  allowed  to  travel  without  notifying  in  advance 
ippropriate  organs  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
t  USSR  or  the  Ministry  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR 
in  a  radius  of  50  km.  from  Moscow,  with  the  exception 
he   following    raions    of    Moscow    oblast:    Dmitrov, 

»ber  24,   1948 


Zvenigorod,  Kuntsevo,  Krasnogorsk,  Krasnopolyansk, 
Podolsk,  Ramensk,  Tushino,  Khimki  and  Shchelkovo, 
where  travelling  is  forbidden. 

As  an  exception,  it  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  cities  of 
Klin  and  Zagorsk  as  well  as  to  Yasnaya  Polyana  (Tula 
oblast),  providing  the  travellers  proceed  along  the  main 
automobile  highway  and  have  notified  in  advance  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR  or  the  Ministry 
of  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR  about  the  trip. 
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Relaxing  of  Visa  Restrictions  by 
U.S.  and  Belgium 

[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

The  Belgian  Government,  as  of  October  15, 
1948,  will  waive  visa  requirements,  but  not  pass- 
port requirements,  for  American  citizens  proceed- 
ing to  continental  Belgium  for  transit  or  for  a 
period  of  stay  not  exceeding  two  months. 

The  United  States,  because  of  existing  laws,  may 
not  reciprocate  in  identical  terms.  However,  the 
United  States  will  grant  passport  visas  without 
fees  and  valid  for  a  period  of  24  months,  instead 
of  the  present  12  months'  period  of  validity  of  such 
visas,  to  Belgian  nationals  who  are  proceeding 
to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  purposes,  and  who  are  hona  fide 
nonimmigrants  within  the  meaning  of  the  immi- 
gration laws,  provided  the  Belgian  passport  of 
each  bearer  remains  valid  during  the  period  of 
validity  of  the  visa. 


and  it  is  now  hoped  by  the  two  Governments  £ 
it  will  be  possible  to  reach  final  agreement  wit! 
the  near  future. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  treaty  of  its  k 
that  Ireland  has  undertaken  to  negotiate  with  i 
country.  The  provisions  of  the  text  now  be 
put  in  shape  by  representatives  of  the  two  G 
ernments  will  lay  a  broad,  long-term,  contract 
basis  for  the  economic  relationships  between  I 
land  and  the  United  States  and  for  the  fundam 
tal  rights  and  privileges  that  the  nationals  of  e; 
country  enjoy  in  the  other.  Currently,  these 
largely  based  on  treaties  concluded  between  I 
tain  and  the  United  States  during  the  nineteei 
century.  The  new  agreement  is  expected 
modernize  pertinent  features  of  these  old  treal 
and  to  contain  also  many  new  clauses  that  refl 
present-day  needs  and  developments. 

The  discussions  are  being  pursued  in  a  spirit 
mutual  appreciation  of  the  common  ideals  and  c 
look  of  the  two  nations. 


Visas  Not  Required  for  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  advised  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Italian  Government  does 
not  require  visas  of  American  tourists  for  travel 
to  Italy.  It  has  also  been  advised  that  as  of 
November  1,  1948,  visas  will  not  be  required  of 
American  citizens  for  visits  to  Italy  either  for 
business  or  pleasure. 

Since  the  Registration  Act  of  1940  requires  that 
all  persons  other  than  American  citizens  entering 
this  country  must  have  United  States  visas,  it  is 
not  possible  to  dispense  with  visa  requirements  in 
the  case  of  Italian  citizens  coming  here.  However, 
as  of  November  1,  the  United  States  will  recipro- 
cate to  the  extent  of  issuing  visas  gratis  for  those 
Italians  coming  to  this  country  temporarily  for 
business  or  pleasure.  These  visas  will  be  valid  for 
a  period  of  24  months.  In  the  case  of  Italians 
wishing  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States,  immi- 
gration visas  costing  $10  will  continue  to  be 
required. 


Negotiations  on  Treaty  of  Friendship 
Between  U.S.  and  Ireland  Resumed 

[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Ireland 
and  the  American  Legation  in  Dublin  announced 
on  October  15  that  negotiations  have  been  resumed 
at  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
fation  between  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 
Exploratory  discussions  were  initiated  last  May, 
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Constitution-Making  at  Bonn — Continued 
from  page  610 

Germany  that  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  did 
unifying  Italy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  coincidence  £ 
the  Bonn  convention  is  meeting  on  the  one  h' 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  German  Revolution 
1848.  The  Frankfort  Parliament  that  met  I 
year  tried  to  establish  German  unity  on  the  basis 
liberty  and  democracy  but  failed  because  of 
political  dilettantism  of  many  of  the  delegates  s 
because  of  the  lack  of  vision  of  the  King  of  Prua 
German  unity  was,  instead,  effected  on  the  basis 
autocracy  by  the  methods  of  militarism  with  c 
astrous  consequences  not  only  to  the  Reich  but 
the  whole  world. 

Today  the  Bonn  Parliamentary  Council  is 
tempting  to  make  good  where  Frankfort  fai 
in  establishing  German  political  union  on  a  del 
cratic  foundation.  The  combined  German- Am 
ican  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Celebration,  which  v 
held  in  Frankfort  just  two  days  after  the  openi 
of  the  Bonn  convention  to  do  honor  to  the  For 
Eighters  who  emigrated  to  America,  was  a  sig 
ficant  reminder  of  the  close  and  sympathetic 
terest  with  which  not  only  United  States  Milits 
Government  but  the  American  people  are  folio 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  Bonn  to  carry  tl 
mission  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


jble  Taxation:  Discussions  With  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  October  14] 

Hscussions  between  American  and  Greek  tech- 
il  experts  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  for  ad- 
listrative  cooperation  in  prevention  of  tax  eva- 
i  with  respect  to  income  taxes  and  to  taxes  on 
tes  of  deceased  persons  will  be  held  at  Athens 
he  latter  part  of  November. 
f  the  discussions  are  successful  and  a  basis  for 
pnent  is  found,  they  will  result  in  the  prepa- 
on  of  draft  treaties  which  will  be  submitted  by 
legotiators  to  their  respective  governments 
consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

to  to 

i  preparation  for  the  discussions,  the  Amen- 
de legation  will  welcome  conferences  with  ha- 
sted parties  or  statements  and  suggestions  from 
a  concerning  problems  in  tax  relations  with 
Bee.  Communications  in  this  connection  should 
iddressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
imissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 
rnal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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be  of  the  most  value  if  submitted  within  the  next 
30  days.  All  communications  on  these  matters 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  items  which  will  be  the  subject  of  rene- 
gotiation are  given  in  Department  of  State  press 
release  825  of  October  11,  1948.  The  negotiations 
may  also  include  consideration  of  new  concessions 
on  products  not  now  in  the  respective  schedules  of 
any  of  the  four  countries  or  additional  concessions 
on  products  already  in  such  schedules. 


Austria  Extended  Time  for  Renewing 
Trade-Mark  Registrations 

The  extension  of  time  until  and  including  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1949,  for  renewing  trade-mark  registra- 
tions with  respect  to  Austria  was  granted  by  the 
President  in  proclamation  2816  (13  Fed.  Beg. 
5927)  on  October  9,  1948. 


egotiations  of  Certain  Tariff  Concessions 
nted  by  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  and  Pakistan 

s  was  indicated  in  the  Department  of  State 
letix  of  October  3,  1948,  page  445,  it  was  de- 
d  at  the  second  session  of  the  contracting  par- 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
at  Geneva  from  August  16  to  September  14 
,  because  of  special  problems  facing  Brazil, 
Ion,  Cuba,  and  Pakistan,  certain  tariff  conces- 
5  granted  by  these  countries  to  the  other  con- 
ning parties  would  be  the  subject  of  renegotia- 

5. 

ie  purpose  of  these  renegotiations  is  to  reach 
ement  upon  adjustments  in  the  rates  of  duty 
he  items  which  are  listed  below  for  each 
try.  The  renegotiations  are  to  be  carried  out 
ally  between  the  pairs  of  countries  chiefly  in- 
ited  in  the  particular  concessions  involved, 
•ever,  any  modifications  in  the  schedules  of 
f  concessions  of  these  four  countries  agreed 
i  during  such  bilateral  negotiations  must  re- 
s  final  approval  by  all  of  the  contracting 
ies. 

ly  views  of  interested  persons  with  regard  to 
i  renegotiations  should  be  submitted  to  the 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  is 
committee  established  to  receive  views  on 
j-agreement  matters.  Since  it  is  proposed  to 
l  initial  discussions  between  each  of  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  on  products 
rimary  interest  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
»ssible,  it  is  suggested  that  any  such  views  will 

ber  24,   7948 


China  Makes  Lend-Lease  Payment 

[Released  to  the  press  October  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
13  that  the  Government  of  China  has  paid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  $2,824,930.75,  repre- 
senting the  second  annual  installment  on  principal 
and  interest  of  the  lend-lease  pipeline  agreement 
with  China. 

This  agreement,  concluded  in  June  1946,  repre- 
sented lend-lease  material  on  order  by  the  Chinese 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  war,  totaling  ap- 
proximately $51,000,000.  The  agreement  provides 
for  repayment  over  a  30-year  period  at  2%  percent 
interest. 


Appointment  of  U.S.  Member  to  International 
Joint  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
11  the  appointment  by  President  Truman  of  Eu- 
gene W.  Weber,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil  Works,  Department 
of  the  Army,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  appointment 
fills  the  vacancy  on  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  Commission  which  has  existed  since  the  death 
of  R.  Walton  Moore,  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  on  February  8,  1941.  The  Commission 
will  hold  its  semiannual  meeting  in  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, beginning  October  12, 1948. 
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Belgium  and  Luxembourg  Join  in  U.S. 
Fulbright  Plan 

[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  United  States 
signed  on  October  8  an  agreement  under  the  Ful- 
bright act,  putting  into  operation  the  program 
of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by  Public 
Law  584,  79th  Congress.  The  signing  took  place 
in  Brussels,  with  Education  Minister  Camille 
Huysmans  representing  the  Belgian  Government, 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  for  Luxembourg  represent- 
ing that  country,  and  Ambassador  Alan  G.  Kirk 
representing  the  United  States.  It  was  the  seventh 
agreement  signed  under  the  act,  previous  agree- 
ments having  been  made  with  the  Governments  of 
China,  Burma,  the  Philippines,  Greece,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  in  Belgium  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  educational  program 
financed  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  United  States  surplus  property  to  these 
countries.  The  present  agreement  provides  for 
an  annual  program  of  the  equivalent  of  $150,000 
in  Belgian  francs  for  educational  purposes.  The 
program  will  include  the  financing  of  "studies, 
research,  instruction,  and  other  educational  activi- 
ties of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  located  in  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  Luxembourg,  or  of  the  nationals  of  Belgium, 
Belgian  Congo,  and  Luxembourg  in  the  United 
States  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
located  outside  the  continental  United  States  .  .  . 
including  payment  for  transportation,  tuition, 
maintenance,  and  other  expenses  incident  to 
scholastic  activities ;  or  furnishing  transportation 
for  nationals  of  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Luxembourg  who  desire  to  attend  United  States 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
continental  United  States  .  .  .  whose  attendance 
will  not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools 
and  institutions." 

The  Foundation  in  Belgium  will  have  an  eight- 
man  Board  of  Directors,  the  honorary  chairman  of 
which  will  be  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Belgium.  Members  of  the  Board  will  consist  of 
five  United  States  citizens  resident  in  Belgium  in- 
cluding a  representation  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Brussels,  two  citizens  of  Belgium,  and 
one  citizen  of  Luxembourg. 

In  discussing  the  program  in  Brussels,  Ambas- 
sador Kirk  said : 

"I  am  very  happy  about  the  agreement,  because 
I  believe  it  will  continue  the  tradition  of  exchange 


'For  an  account  of  the  Commission's  first  meeting,  see 
Department  of  State  publication  3313. 
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of  students  between  our  universities  which  haa 
suited  in  producing  many  leaders  of  thought,  e 
cation,  and  government  in  Belgium  and  Luxi 
bourg.     Also  there  has  been  created  an  outsta 
ing  body  of  Americans  who  know  and  love  ! 
culture  of  your  country.     Even  more,  with 
great  interest  now  being  taken  by  our  univergi 
and  private  foundations  in  the  United  States  i 
providing  fellowships  for  foreign  students,  1 1 
forward  to  an  increasing  number  of  the  young  r 
and  women  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  find 
such  opportunities  in  our  country.     Although  l 
development  of  such  a  program  necessarily  i 
quires  time,  its  importance  is  well  understood  | 
educational  circles  in  the  United  States.    Thi  j 
definitely  not  a  one-way  street,  along  which  o| 
American  traffic  will  pass. 

"During  the  past  year,  ten  fellowship  studei 
went  to  the  United  States  for  advanced  stii 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian- American  E 
cational  Foundation.  Others  were  sent  by  An] 
ican  Eotary,  and  the  American  Association] 
University  Women  provided  for  several  studei  i 
There  are  even  cases  where  the  American  studei 
themselves,  at  some  of  our  universities,  have  c 
tributed  the  funds  or  the  expenses  of  selec 
foreign  students.  This,  I  sincerely  believe^ 
only  a  beginning.  The  cordial  regard  which  I 
countries  have  for  each  other  will  assure  that 
two-way  street  will  be  well  traveled." 

Information  about  specific  opportunities 
American  citizens  to  study,  teach,  or  underfc 
research  in  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  or  the  Belg 
Congo  will  be  made  public  in  the  near  future, 
quiries  about  these  opportunities  and  requests 
application  forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  I 
lowing  three  agencies :  Institute  of  Internatio 
Education,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N 
(for  graduate  study)  ;  United  States  Office 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing 
25,  D.C.  (for  teaching  in  Belgian  elementary  i 
secondary  schools) ;  and  the  Conference  Board 
Associated  Kesearch  Councils,  2101  Constitut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (for  teach 
at  the  college  level  and  for  post-doctoral  researc 

Second  Meeting  of  Educational  Exchange 
Advisory  Commission 

Consideration  of  the  basic  principles  of  Uni 
States  educational  exchanges  with  specific  ref 
ence  to  the  problems  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Iron  Curtain  countries  was  undertaken  at  the  £ 
ond  meeting  of  the  United  States  Advisory  Cc 
mission  on  Educational  Exchange  in  a  two-c 
session,  October  18  and  19.1 

In  addition,  the  Commission  discussed  proble, 
presented  to  it  by  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Sec 
tary  of  State  for  public  affairs,  concerning  the  c 
posal  of  art  objects  now  in  this  country  from 
cupied  countries. 

Department  of  State  Bulk 


i  les  and  Transfers  of  Nondemilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 


List  of  consummated  sales  of  surplus  combat 
i  u'riel,  effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in 
i  capacity  as  foreign-surplus  disposal  agent,  dur- 


ing the  months  of  February,  April,  May,  July,  and 
August,  1948,  and  December  1947,  as  reported  to 
the  Munitions  Division  of  the  Department  through 
October  11,  1948,  and  not  previously  announced 
is  as  follows : 


Country 


Irf 


na 


Description  of  materiel 


lmark 
land 


y .  .  .  . 
rico  .  .  . 
herlands . 


"way     .    .    .    . 
ted  Kingdom  . 

iezuela     .    .    . 


Spare  parts  for  aircraft  engines 

Miscellaneous  spare  parts  for  machine  guns,  armored  cars! 
and  cleaning  and  preserving  materials. 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  equipment  for  aircraft   .    .    . 

42  P-47-D  Aircraft  (militarized) 

255  Aircraft  engines  (for  C-46s  and  C-47s)  ... 

Torpedo  boat  T-19  (non-demilitarized) 

5  Minesweepers  to  Finnish  Purchasing  Mission  (demilitar- 
ized) . 

1  Minesweeper  to  Italian  national  (demilitarized)  .    .    .    . 

Helmets  and  liners 

66  Tank  engines — to  be  demilitarized  for  scrap   .'    .'    .'    .' 

Miscellaneous  ordnance  equipment 

Ammunition 

Ex-German  freighter,  Drau  .............. 

1  LST  for  scrap  (demilitarized) 

Miscellaneous  gas  masks  and  repair  kit,  bayonets,  binocu- 
lars, carbines,  clinometers,  machine  guns,  truck  mounts 
helmets  and  liners. 


Procurement  cost 


Captured  enemy  materiel. 


$22,  648.  70 
22,  236.  01 

5,  093,  273.  15 

6,  781,  451.  00 
3,  798,  547.  50 

(») 
2,911,250.00 

582,  250.  00 

74,  500.  00 

192,  030.  00 

1,  877.  00 

1,  560.  00 

(') 

2,  171,  280.  00 

63,  507.  91 


Sales  price 


$1,  132.  44 
9,609.  11 

891,  322.  80 
544,  500.  00 
393,  500.  00 
5,  000.  00 
175,  000.  00 

25,  050.  00 

7,  450.  00 

50,  000.  00 

303.  10 

80.00 

422,  500.  00 

1,  800.  00 

7,  206.  01 


Date  of 
transfer 


8/7/48 
8/27/48 

7/29/48 

8/7/48 

8/16/48 

Feb.     48 

5/5/48 

4/10/48 
8/19/48 
8/3/48 
8/13/48 
8/13/48 
7/26/48 
12/17/47 
8/16/48 


orea,  1945  to  1948"  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

'he  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
fhe  issuance  of  its  newest  publication,  Korea, 
o  to  1948.  This  pamphlet  reviews  the  political 
elopments  within  Korea  from  the  time  of  entry 
he  U.S.  Army  forces  into  that  country  to  the 
sent,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  after 
rch  1947  not  covered  by  the  Department's  pre- 
is  publication,  Korea's  Independence.  It  con- 
is  also  a  survey  of  Korean  economic  conditions 
a  supplementary  selection  of  documents, 
'he  pamphlet,  Department  of  State  publication 
5,  will  be  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
its,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.,  for  25  cents  a  copy  with  a  25  percent 
ount  to  purchasers  of  100  copies  or  more. 


PUBLICATIONS 

artment  of  State 

sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
ting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests 
t  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
irtment  of  State. 

iber  24.  1948 


Education:  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1740.  Pub.  3166  25 
pp.     100. 

Arrangement  Between  the  United  States  and  Peru- 
effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Lima  April  1 
and  15,  1944 ;  entered  into  force  April  15,  1944 ;  And 
Memorandum  of  Agreement— Signed  at  Lima  April  4, 
1944;  effective  April  4,  1944;  Supplementary  Agree- 
ment No.  1— Signed  at  Lima  January  30,  1945;  en- 
tered into  force  January  30,  1945;  Supplement  to 
Memorandum  of  Agreement— Signed  April  30,  1945 ; 
entered  into  force  April  30,  1945. 

Economic  Cooperation  with  Iceland  Under  Public  Law 

472— 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1787.    Pub.  3252.    69  pp.    20tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Iceland — 
Signed  at  Reykjavik  July  3,  1948 ;  entered  into  force 
July  3, 1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  with  Italy  Under  Public  Law  472 — 
80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1789.    Pub.  3253.    55  pp.    15tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Italy — 
Signed  at  Rome  June  28,  1948;  entered  into  force 
June  28,  1948. 

National  Commission  News,  October  1948.  Pub.  3292. 
10  pp.    lOtf  a  copy  ;  $1  a  year  domestic,  $1.35  a  year  foreign. 

Prepared  monthly  for  the  United  States  National  Com- 
mission for  Unesco. 
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Departmental  Regulations 


THE  DEPARTMEr 


270.1  Departmental  Responsibilities  in  the  Programs 
for  Acquisition  and  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  and  Credit 

Assets:  (Effective  8-9-48)  Experience  with  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  and  credit 
assets  within  the  Department  have  crystallized  to  the 
point  where  the  existing  arrangements  can  now  be  formal- 
ized in  this  regulation. 

I  General. 

A  Acquisition  and  Use.  As  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
surplus  property  abroad  and  the  making  of  lend-lease  set- 
tlements, the  United  States  has  acquired  foreign  currencies 
and  credits  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  and  is 
in  a  position  to  acquire  substantially  more.  These  foreign 
currencies  and  credits  can  be  and  are  being  employed  to 
provide  funds  for  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  real 
property  for  the  Foreign  Service;  to  promote  educational 
activities  contemplated  by  the  Fulbright  Act ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  meet  current  Governmental  expenses  abroad. 

B  Specific  Use.  Except  for  expenses  for  an  adminis- 
trative staff,  the  Fulbright  Program  is  being  financed  solely 
through  the  use  of  foreign  currency  and  credit  assets 
arising  from  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  abroad  and  does 
not  depend  upon  current  appropriations.  For  the  foreign 
buildings  program  and  for  Departmental  administrative 
expenses  abroad,  foreign  currency  and  credit  assets,  ob- 
tained either  from  surplus  property  sales  or  other  sources, 
are  purchased  from  the  Treasury  Department  or  from  such 
other  Government  agency  or  corporation  as  may  have  such 
currencies  or  credits,  with  funds  obtained  from  current 
appropriations  specified  for  these  purposes. 

II  Office  and  Division  Responsibilities.  Subject  to 
the  policy  determinations  and  general  supervision  of  the 
appropriate  Assistant  Secretaries  and  Office  Directors,  re- 
sponsibilities under  these  programs  are  delegated  as  fol- 
lows : 


A 
will: 


Division  of  Organization  and  Budget  (OB).    OB 


1  Coordinate  Departmental  planning  for  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  and  credits  for  the  various  pro- 
grams and  allocate  available  currencies  and  credits  in 
accordance  with  approved  plans.  The  coordinating  re- 
sponsibility includes  clearance  of  proposals  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (FBO)  and  the 
Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons  (IEP)  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  credits  to  be  drawn  down  from  foreign 
governments  and  for  reservation  of  foreign  currencies 
on  deposit  in  the  Treasury ;  clearance  of  FBO  and  IEP 
requests  for  requisitions  to  foreign  governments  for  cur- 
rency draw-downs ;  and  clearance  of  FBO  requests  for 
purchases  of  unreserved  currencies  from  United  States 
Government  agencies. 

2  Develop  plans  and  recommendations  for  use  of 
foreign  currency  and  credit  assets  to  pay  Departmental 
administrative  expenses  abroad. 

3  Maintain  necessary  liaison  with  and  obtain  re- 
quired clearances  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Ascertain  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  pro- 
posed plans  for  use  of  foreign  currency  and  credit  assets 
are  Id  accord  with  the  President's  over-all  program. 

4  Review  and  approve  necessary  reports  to  the 
Congress  or  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  foreign-currency 
and  credit-usage  programs.  IBJP  will  be  responsible 
for  educational-program  reports;  FBO  for  buildings- 
program  reports  ;  OB  for  reports  on  general  administra- 
i  iv  expenses. 
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5  Prepare  other  consolidated  reports  as  may 
required ;  FBO,  IEP,  and  other  offices  concerned  sup 
ing  OB  with  any  additional  information  required 
this  purpose. 

6  Maintain  a  central  record,  by  country  and  ] 
gram,  showing  source,  allocation,  and  utilization 
foreign  currencies  and  credits.  As  required,  OB 
issue  reports,  based  upon  this  record,  for  the  use  of 
interested  offices,  such  as  FBO,  IEP,  Office  of  the  Fon 
Liquidation  Commissioner  (OFLC),  and  Office  of  Fii 
cial  and  Development  Policy  (OFD). 

7  On  request,  provide  technical  advice  on  bud 
organization,  and  management  matters  relating  to  < 
cational-foundation  operations. 

B        Division  of  Finance  (DF).    DFwill: 

1  Act  as  the  central  drafting  and  transmit 
point  for  all  requests  to  draw  down  foreign  currencie 
payments  under  surplus  property,  executive,  and  1< 
lease  agreements. 

2  Conduct  necessary  liaison  with  the  Treas 
Department  and  other  Government  agencies  and 
porations  from  which  foreign  currencies  may  be  ] 
chased,  regarding  specific  foreign-currency  purcl 
transactions  including  liaison  with  respect  to  reimbu 
ment  from  FBO  and  general  administrative  approp 
tions  for  foreign  currencies  purchased  from  what* 
source. 

3  Designate  depositories  for  foundation  fund 

4  Upon  request  provide  technical  advice  and  ass 
ance  in  fiscal  and  accounting  matters  relating  to 
acquisition  and  use  of  foreign  currency  and  credit  ass 

5  Prepare  certification  for  Fulbright  purposes 
der  Treasury  Regulation  799. 

C        Division   of  Exchange  of  Persons    (IEP).    I 
will: 

1  Develop  educational  programs  under  the  ] 
bright  Amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

2  Draft  and  negotiate  through  appropriate  Dep 
mental  channels,  executive  agreements  with  other  | 
ernments  establishing  educational  programs. 

3  Initiate  requests,  through  OB,  for  concurn 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  reservation  of 
eign  currencies  for  the  Fulbright  Program. 

4  Initiate  requests,  through  OB,  for  reservatio 
foreign  currencies  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

5  Initiate  requests,  through  OB  for  draw-down 
transfers  of  foreign  currencies. 

6  Initiate  requisitions,  through  DF,  for  for* 
currencies  to  be  transferred  to  particular  foundat 
from  Treasury  holdings. 

7  Supervise,  review,  and  issue  regulations  gov 
ing  educational-foundation  operations  (including  on 
ization,  budget,  and  fiscal  operations). 

8  Establish  a  basis  for  each  foundation  to  m 
tain  adequate  current  records  of  its  operations. 

9  Prepare  reports  on  educational-program  aci 
ties  for  transmission  to  the  Congress,  as  required  by  ] 
lie  law  (60  Stat.  755),  and  provide  information  on 
Fulbright  Program  for  inclusion  in  other  Departme 
reports. 

D        Division  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (FB 
FP.0  will : 

1  Develop  foreign-buildings  programs  utili: 
available  foreign  currencies  and  credits  under  public 
(GO  Stat.  6G3). 
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Negotiate,  through  appropriate  Departmental 
■hannels.  agreements  with  foreign  governments  for  the 
icqnisltlon  of  property. 

Initiate  requests,  through  OB  for  reservations  of 
'oreigu  currencies  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

4         Initiate  requests,  through  OB  and  DF,  for  draw- 
lowns  or  purchases  of  unreserved  foreign  currencies. 

Initiate  requests,  through  DF,  for  purchases  of 
■eserved  foreign  currencies. 

6  Initiate,  through  OFLC,  instructions  authorizing 
teeeptance  of  specific  properties  as  payments  in  kind 
inder  the  provisions  of  surplus-property  and  lend-lease 
igreements  authorizing  acceptance  of  property.  FBO 
rill  furnish  OFLC  with  the  customary  Certificate  of 
ition,  stated  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars, 
will  be  used  by  OFLC  as  a  basis  for  acknowledg- 
ng  the  payment  by  the  foreign  government  and  for  trans- 
H  of  funds  from  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund  to 
Qacellaneous  Receipts  (Proceeds  of  Surplus  Property  or 
iroceeds  from  Lend-Lease  Settlements). 

Prepare  reports  on  utilization  of  foreign  cur- 
ency  and  credit  assets  in  the  buildings  program  as 
oquired. 

Division  of  Financial  Affairs  (FN). 

While  the  surplus  property  and  lend-lease  pro- 
rams  involve  several  divisions  of  OFD,  FN  is  primarily 
esponsible  for  the  foreign-currency  aspects  of  those 
rograms.    FN  will : 

a  Make  the  basic  economic-  and  financial-policy 
Judgments  regarding  the  acceptance  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  lieu  of  dollar  obligations.  In  those  cases  in 
which  economic  conditions  do  not  warrant  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  foreign  currencies  in  lieu 
of  dollars,  the  office  responsible  for  the  program  for 
which  the  foreign  currency  is  to  be  used,  may  forward 
a  recommendation  to  the  Under  Secretary  to  accept 
the  foreign  currencies  on  other  grounds. 

b  Determine  whether  foreign-currency  provisions 
will  be  incorporated  in  new  lend-lease  agreements. 

c  Determine,  in  applicable  cases,  the  policy  with 
respect  to  the  drawings  of  foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of 
United  States  dollars  under  the  foreign-currency  op- 
tion authority. 

d  Amend,  for  countries  whose  economic  and 
financial  prospects  warrant  it,  lend-lease  agreements 
in  order  to  authorize  acceptance  of  local  currency 
or  payment  in  kind  in  lieu  of  payment  in  dollar 
obligations. 

Conduct  necessary  liaison  with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  other  interested  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  respect  to  foreign  financial- 
policy  aspects  of  the  programs  including  exchange 
rates,  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies  and  ap- 
plicability of  foreign-exchange  control  regulations. 
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f  Review  and  clear  proposed  Fulbright  executive 
agreements,  certifications  for  Fulbright  purposes  un- 
der Treasury  Regulation  799,  proposed  reservations 
for  foreign  currencies  and  credits  for  Departmental 
programs,  and  draw-downs  of  foreign  currency  and 
credit  assets  under  surplus-property  and  lend-lease 
agreements  for  conformance  to  appropriate  aspects 
of  United  States  foreign  financial  policy  including 
those  relating  to  exchange  rates,  convertibility  of 
foreign  currencies,  and  applicability  of  foreign-ex- 
change control  regulations. 

_  g  Advice  OFLC  and  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion (WAA)  (or  its  successors)  regarding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  currency  in  connection  with  cash 
and  credit  sales  of  surplus  property  which  cannot 
lie  made  for  dollars.  Also  advise  OFLC  and  WAA  (or 
its  successors)  in  the  formulation  of  agreement  clauses 
granting  the  United  States  Government  the  option  of 
drawing  foreign  currency  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

2  The  foreign  buildings  program,  with  respect  to 
United  States  foreign  financial-policy  aspects,  will  be 
cleared  between  FBO  and  FN  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  make  sub- 
stantial variations  in  the  original  proposal,  FBO  will 
clear  the  changes  in  advance  with  FN. 

F  Legal  Adviser  (L).  L  will  review  Fulbright 
executive  agreements  for  conformance  with  enabling  legis- 
lation ;  draft  and  review  proposed  legislation  affecting  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  and  credits ;  and  furnish  neces- 
sary legal  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
and  credits  under  existing  legislation. 

G  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  (OFS).  OFS  will 
provide  advice  and  assistant  to  the  Office  of  Educational 
Exchange  (OEX)  on  the  administrative  relationships  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Service  establishments  and  educational 
foundations. 

H  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
(OFLC).    OFLC  will: 

1  Review  and  clear  instructions  pertaining  to  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  currencies  and  properties  as  pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  surplus-property  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  under  joint  surplus-property  and  lend- 
lease  agreements,  except  that  routine  acquisitions  of 
foreign  currency  made  in  accordance  with  agreed  pro- 
cedures and  within  established  allocations  need  not  be 
individually  cleared. 

2  Maintain  accounts  necessary  to  establish  records 
of  payments  received  and  balances  due  from  foreign 
governments  under  surplus-property  agreements. 

3  Determine  the  terms  of  payment,  including  those 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  currency  and  prop- 
erty, which  will  be  incorporated  in  new  surplus-property 
agreements  and  in  appropriate  amendments  to  existing 
agreements.  With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
currency,  OFLC  will  consult  with  FN. 
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IS.  Proposes  Six  Sponsoring  Powers  Discuss  Atomic  Energy  Issues 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  IN  COMMITEE  l> 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  resolution  of  Canada  now  before  the  Com- 
r  tee,  provides  in  paragraph  1  for  approval  by 
i  General  Assembly  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
Bsion's  plan  of  control  and  prohibition  as  set 
jth  in  the  general  findings  (part  II  C)  and 
Commendations  (part  III)  of  the  first  report, 
fl  the  specific  proposals  of  part  II  of  the  second 
lort  of  the  Commission.  The  plan  was  de- 
nped  by,  and  we  believe  has  the  support  of, 
)the  nations  who  have  at  any  time  served  on  the 
i|>mic  Energy  Commission,  with  the  exception 
J  he  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine;  in 
l|er  words,  a  majority  of  14  states  and  a  minority 

lie  Soviets  have  recently  announced  that  they 
lid  be  willing  to  negotiate  simultaneously  two 
iities  which,  as  many  speakers  have  already 
anted  out,  would  have  to  be  closely  interlocked. 
t  the  Soviet  proposal  does  not  alter  the  condi- 
•is  necessary  for  effective  control.  These  condi- 
Lfl  remain  the  same.  They  are  laid  down  in  the 
i  reports.  They  have  been  developed  by  the 
!  ous  work  of  the  delegates  of  14  nations.  They 
=  e  been  discussed  with  the  Delegates  of  the  Soviet 
ion  for  over  two  years.  It  would  do  no  good 
>  epudiate  this  work  and  start  all  over  again,  if 
leed  that  were  possible.  The  same  facts,  the 
ue  necessities,  would  require  the  same  control. 
I  facts  of  the  problem,  the  nature  of  the  fission 
tcess,  indeed,  the  dual  nature  of  U-235  and 
lLonium,  which  may  be  used  either  as  fuels  or 
"explosives,  remains  the  same.  The  United 
ttes  believes  that  the  plan  and  present  proposals 
•  he  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
si constitute  the  necessary  basis  for  establishing 
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effective  control  of  atomic  energy  and  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  will  vote  accordingly  for 
paragraph  2  of  the  Canadian  resolution,  which  is 
a  simple  expression  of  fact.  Paragraph  3  of  the 
Canadian  resolution  deals  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  get  negotiations  started  again,  so  as  to  complete 
the  treaty  or  convention  on  which  certain  work 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Canadian  resolution  pro- 
poses a  solution. 

A  number  of  other  solutions  have  been  suggested 
to  solve  the  problem.  One  proposed  solution  is 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  pro- 
posed in  their  resolution  that  we  repudiate  the 
work  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  and  start 
all  over  again  under  the  terms  of  reference  laid 
down  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1946.  But  the 
Soviets  interpret  these  terms  of  reference  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission.  The  Soviets  inter- 
pret these  terms  of  reference  to  mean  that  pro- 
hibition and  control  must  be  put  into  effect,  si- 
multaneously, and  that  control  be  simultaneous 
on  all  control  activities.  Their  position  was  made 
perfectly  clear  in  the  statements  which  the  Soviet 
Delegate,  Mr.  Malik,  made  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee. He  desired  that  other  nations  should  agree  to 
the  simultaneous  conclusion  and  bringing  into 
force  of  two  conventions,  one  for  control  and  one 
for  prohibition,  and  ".  .  .  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  should  resume  its  work  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
January  1946".    He  then  said,  concerning  the  sys- 

1  Made  on  Oct.  18,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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tern  of  stages  contained  in  the  General  Assembly's 
resolutions  of  January  24,  1946,  and  I  quote  from 
the  summary  record  of  his  remarks,  "that  system 
of  stages  had  been  intended  to  facilitate  the  studies 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  but  now  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  had  given 
the  system  of  stages  another  meaning:  They  ex- 
tended it  to  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  system 
of  control." 

Putting  together  these  two  statements  made  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
meetings  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  see  that  the  so- 
called  concession  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
had  attached  to  it  new  conditions  which  were  de- 
signed to  commit  the  General  Assembly  to  a  sys- 
tem of  control  which  would  prevent  the  treaty 
going  into  effect  by  stages  as  required  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  a  proposal  is  not  a  concession.  It  is 
simply  a  maneuver  designed  to  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  atomic  weapons  in  one  country  be- 
fore, and  probably  a  long  while  before,  there  had 
been  any  determination  of  whether  or  not  atomic 
weapons  existed  in  another  country.  By  demand- 
ing that  prohibition  be  simultaneous  with  control, 
without  any  gradual  steps  or  stages  by  which  both 
prohibition  and  control  would  go  into  effect,  the 
Soviet  proposal  would  eliminate  atomic  weapons 
and  explosives  in  one  country  many  months,  or 
perhaps  years,  before  the  system  of  control  and 
inspection  had  been  able  to  locate  and  determine 
the  existence  of  atomic  weapons  and  explosives 
in  certain  other  countries.  Such  an  arrangement 
would,  of  course,  be  wholly  unacceptable.  The 
majority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  problem. 

The  majority  believe  that  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  General  Assembly  clearly  provide  and  make 
possible  that  the  treaty  should  go  into  effect  by 
stages.  Moreover,  the  practical  realities  in  put- 
ting controls  into  effect  require  time.  In  the  words 
of  the  first  report,  which  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
Commission:  "The  treaty  or  convention  should 
embrace  the  entire  program  for  putting  the  inter- 
national system  of  control  and  inspection  into 
effect,  and  should  provide  a  schedule  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transition  process  over  a  period  of 
time,  step  by  step,  in  an  orderly  and  agreed  se- 
quence leading  to  the  full  and  effective  establish- 
ment of  international  control  of  atomic  energy". 


These  stages  would,  of  course,  include  the  ste 
by-step  elimination  of  atomic  arms  coincident  wi 
the  step-by-step  establishment  of  control,  leadii 
to  the  final  result  of  complete  control,  knov 
elimination  and  enforceable  prohibition.  The 
steps  or  stages  have  not  yet  been  laid  down. 

According  to  the  Commission's  third  report  i 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  trying  to  dete 
mine  the  form  and  timing  of  stages  until  the  Sovi 
Union  is  ready  to  take  a  sincere  part  in  the  neg 
tiations  on  the  basis  of  accepted  principles.  V 
have  been  through  this  debate  over  and  over  aga 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  past  to 
and  a  half  years.  It  would  not  be  possible  n> 
reasonable  to  go  back  and  start  this  debate  i 
over  again. 

The  Soviet  resolution  would  commit  the  Gener 
Assembly  to  a  course  under  which  no  majority 
sincere  men  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi! 
could  develop  an  effective  plan.  It  is  wholly  u 
acceptable.  Another  proposed  solution  to  t 
problem  of  renewing  negotiations  is  that  propose 
in  the  Indian  resolution.  That  resolution  pi 
vides  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  wou 
go  back  to  work  and  complete  the  drafting  of 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  work  already  doi 
Those  who  drafted  the  Indian  resolution  hoped 
first  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  cooperate  in  t 
work  of  the  Commission  on  this  basis  and  includ 
such  a  clause  in  the  resolution.  But  in  the  Su 
committee  Mr.  Malik  said  on  October  11:  "T 
U.S.S.R.  do  not  agree  with  the  provisions  whi 
is  included  in  the  Indian  resolution,  that  there  a 
indications  that  the  situation  which  led  to  t 
closing  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coram: 
sion  no  longer  exists".  This  clause  had  therefo 
to  be  omitted.  The  Indian  resolution  now  mea 
that  the  work  should  go  on  without  the  Sovi 
Union,  but  we  do  not  agree  that  this  would  be 
solution.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  in  the  long  n 
it  would  gravely  set  back  the  hope  of  agreemei 
In  the  matters  which  now  remain  for  discussic 
the  political  aspects  are  so  important  that  it  won 
be  impractical  and,  we  believe,  harmful  to  disci 
them  except  in  full  and  open  cooperation  amoi 
all  the  major  countries  involved,  and  against  t 
background  of  unanimous  agreement  on  t 
majority  plan  as  thus  far  developed. 
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Let  us  consider  some  of  these  matters  which  still 
•main  to  be  agreed  upon  in  detail  in  order  to 
bmplete  a  treaty.    There  is  the  matter  of  sane- 
ions.    Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
'Tnion  sanctions  would  be  terribly  important,   The 
•oviet  plan  proposes  the  operation  of  nuclear 
hints  by  nations,  with  an  international  agency 
irrying  out  periodic  inspections  to  see  whether 
bey  are  operating  within  the  rules  of  techno- 
>gical  exploitation  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty,  or 
3t  out  by  the  agency.   If  these  rules  were  violated, 
Kit  is,  if  a  nation  made  more  nuclear  fuel  than 
le  rules  provided,  the  international  agency  would 
len   make   a   recommendation   to   the   Security 
'ouncil.     To  set  the  matter  right,  the  Security 
'ouncil  might  have  to  employ  sanctions.     Such 
lfractions  by  national   plants  would  probably 
Dme  up  quite  often,  and  sanctions  would  be  con- 
Jiually  and  terribly  important.    Failure  of  the 
ecurity  Council  to  act  because  of  the  veto,  which 
;  probable  in  certain  cases,  would  create  a  most 
;rious  situation.     Under  the  plan  proposed  by 
ie  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
11  plants  would  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  in- 
■rnational  agency.    The  quota  of  nuclear  fuels 
)  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  would  be  defined 
i  the  treaty  and  the  international  agency  would 
i  required  to  carry  out  these  treaty  provisions, 
nder   the    Commission   plan,   major   sanctions 
ould  only  be  required  in  the  case  of  violations, 
ich  as  seizure  or  refusal  of  inspection,  which 
ight  be  expected  to  occur  only  at  rare  intervals. 
i  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  in  the  basic  ele- 
ents  of  control,  the  matter  of  the  veto  could 
"obably  be  worked  out  quite  easily.     Further 
aboration  of  the  veto  matter  by  the  majority 
ithout  Soviet  agreement  and  presented  apart 
om  consideration  of  the  plan  as  a  whole  would 
nd  to  confirm  present  frictions. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter  of  stages.     Contrary 
what  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  the  Soviet 
elegates,  judging  from  their  remarks  before  this 
jmmittee,  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  report 
the  Commission  lays  down  the  order  of  stages. 
ae  order  of  stages  is  one  of  the  matters  still  to  be 
Teed  upon  before  a  treaty  can  be  completed.    It 
rely  is  evident  that  the  order  of  the  stages  will 
greatly  affected  by  the  conditions  of  world  SeCU- 
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rity  existing  at  the  time  the  treaty  is  to  go  into 
effect.  For  instance,  the  time  at  which  disposal 
of  atomic  weapons  would  take  place  would  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  effective  control 
could  go  into  effect.  This  in  turn  would  depend 
upon  the  openness  existing  between  nations  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  signed.  If  the  Communist 
states  were  still  a  closed  system,  it  would  take  time 
to  open  them  up  so  that  control  could  become  effec- 
tive. And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  such  opening 
up  is  fundamental  to  effective  control.  But  if  the 
Communist  states  had  already  opened  their  borders 
to  the  extent  now  prevalent  in  other  states,  it  would 
take  much  less  time  to  establish  controls,  and  dis- 
posal of  weapons  could  take  place  much  sooner. 

To  attempt  to  lay  down  stages  now  when  agree- 
ment on  other  matters  is  so  distant  would  only 
increase  the  suspicions  and  differences  which  now 
exist. 

In  the  matter  of  staffing  the  organization,  some 
discussions  were  held  in  the  Commission  just  prior 
to  the  drafting  of  the  third  report.  It  was  quickly 
apparent  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
staffing,  until  the  functions  of  the  international 
agency  were  agreed  upon.  The  Soviet  Delegates 
themselves  stated  that  further  discussions  of  staff- 
ing were  useless  until  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  agency.  Such  dis- 
cussions might  indeed  be  harmful,  since  they  would 
point  up  the  differences  and  make  later  agreement 
more  difficult. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  were  compelled 
to  disagree  with  the  point  of  view  advanced  in  the 
Syrian  resolution  that  work  in  the  Commission 
might  usefully  go  on,  even  though  the  Soviet  were 
not  taking  part. 

The  United  States  holds  firmly  to  the  views  so 
cogently  expressed  in  the  third  report  that  no 
further  progress  can  be  made  at  the  level  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  until  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  agree  to  accept,  as  constituting 
the  necessary  basis  for  further  work,  the  reports 
as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
United  States  further  believes  that  since  such  ac- 
ceptance is  not  now  forthcoming,  the  best,  and 
probably  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  it  is  by 
consultation  among  the  sponsoring  powers.  This 
is  the  solution  proposed  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
Canadian  resolution. 
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It  is  because  we  so  earnestly  seek  agreement,  be- 
cause we  still  hope  for  ultimate  agreement,  how- 
ever dim  the  present  prospects,  that  we  strongly 
urge  this  course  which  would  follow  from  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  resolution  now  before  us  in  its 
entirety. 

In  taking  this  position  we  will  no  doubt  further 
increase  the  suspicions  of  the  Soviet  powers  as  to 
our  motives.  Other  nations  have  said  that  the 
offer  of  the  United  States  under  certain  condi- 
tions was  a  generous  offer.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
have  sought  other  motives  to  account  for  our 
strange  action.  The  motive  they  seem  unable  to 
understand  is  our  deep  concern  for  the  kind  of 
world  the  American  people  desire  to  live  in.  The 
American  people  desire  to  live  in  a  world  where 
individual  human  beings,  as  well  as  independent 
nations,  great  and  small,  have  the  greatest  possible 
liberty  and  freedom  consonant  with  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  others.  They  desire  to  live  in  a 
world  where  all  men  are  equal  under  the  law.  As 
a  means  to  these  ends  and  as  an  end  in  itself,  they 
seek  a  world  in  which  there  is  openness  among  all 
nations,  freedom  to  move  easily  across  national 
borders,  freedom  of  information,  and  a  free  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  cultural  ideas  among  the 
nations. 

That  is  the  kind  of  world  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire.  It  is  towards  that  kind  of 
world  that  United  States  foreign  policy  is  oriented 
and  towards  which  we  are  earnestly  striving.  We 
envisage  such  a  world  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
It  is  envisaged  by  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  the  plan  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  no  effective  control  is  possible  ex- 
cept in  such  a  world.  Unless  we  all  consider  this 
matter  on  the  basis  of  these  realities,  we  are  only 
laying  up  dangers  for  the  future. 

Over  two  years  ago  the  United  States  made  an 
offer  to  give  up  its  atomic  weapons,  its  great 
plants  for  making  the  explosives  which  are  used 
in  atomic  weapons,  and  for  making  the  nuclear 
fuels  which  may  at  some  later  date  provide  power 
for  industry,  and  offered  to  give  up  its  knowledge 
derived  at  such  great  expense  and  from  such  long 
years  of  study,  so  that  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  secrets  in  this  field,  and  all  its  knowledge 


would  be  open  to  all  the  world.  The  United  St 
made  one  condition  to  this  offer.  It  is  a  ser 
condition. 

That  condition  is  that  there  should  be  set  u] 
effective,  enforceable,  international  system  of  i 
trol  and  prohibition.  This  is  consistent  within 
policy  by  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissio 
the  United  States  is  governed.  The  Ate 
Energy  Act  of  1946  provides  in  Section  10  (a) 
"That  until  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolu 
that  effective  and  enforceable  international  s 
guards  against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
structive  purposes  have  been  established,  I 
shall  be  no  exchange  of  information  with  othei 
tions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
industrial  purposes".  In  practice  the  condi 
would  mean  that  the  world  would  be  thrown  c 
to  a  broad  exchange  of  information,  to  a  consi 
able  free  movement  of  persons,  so  that  effeel 
enforceable  control  of  atomic  energy  woulc 
made  possible. 

These  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  There:! 
the  second  subparagraph  of  Section  10  (a)  of 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  would  go  into  efl 
"  (2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  t 
nical  information  relating  to  atomic  energy  sh< 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide 
free  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  whic 
essential  to  scientific  progress".  The  United  St 
does  not  intend  to  give  up  its  atomic  weapons 
cept  under  a  system  of  control  sufficiently  effec 
to  guarantee  that  other  nations  do  not  have, 
cannot  secure,  these  weapons.  We  believe  that 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  support  u 
this  position.  We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
nations  want  this  same  kind  of  open  world  wl 
is  desired  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said,  the  sii 
tion  in  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ] 
finds  itself  is  much  more  difficult  than  mere 
agreement  on  the  details  of  negotiations, 
situation  which  has  led  to  the  impasse  in 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been  clearly 
alyzed  in  the  third  report  of  the  Atomic  Ene 
Commission.    This  analysis  is  based  on  the  1 
conclusions   of   the   Commission   after   over 
months  of  negotiation.    It  is  an  analysis  wl 
honesty  and  forthrightness  require  us  all  to 
preciate.    It  brings  us  down  to  the  plain  reali 
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;  the  situation  with  which  we  are  faced.  This  is 
)t  a  temporary  breakdown  in  negotiations  which 
n  be  remedied  by  further  discussions  at  the  level 
1  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  situa- 
m  is  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
participate  in  the  world  community  on  a  co- 
terative  basis. 

The  Communist  states  have  set  up  a  closed  sys- 
in  and  over  a  large  area  of  the  world  have  drawn 
i  Iron  Curtain  behind  which  things  go  on  in 
•ret,  things  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
oi>erly  suspicious.    So  long  as  the  Communist 

ontinue  this  position,  effective  international 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy  will  be  impossible.  So 
ig  as  the  Communist  states  continue  this  system 

ecy,  the  safeguards  which  other  nations 
em  indispensable  cannot  be  made  effective.    So 

this  situation  continues,  all  the  world  will 
suspicious  of  Soviet  motives  and  will,  of  neces- 
y.  arm  against  unknown  dangers. 
The  Communist  states  desire  to  live  in  a  secret 
>rld  of  their  own,  behind  which,  for  all  we  know, 
?y  may  arm  and  prepare  their  people  for  war. 
b  do  not  desire  to  live  in  such  a  world.  That  is 
)  impasse  in  which  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
lergy  Commission  finds  itself.    This  is  the  im- 
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passe  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  can  be  overcome  only  by 
the  aroused,  the  insistent  consecution,  the  moral — 
not  mechanical — majority  of  free  men  who  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  they  remain  free. 

The  basis  on  which  the  work  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  might  be  resumed  should  be  dis- 
cussed, so  it  seems  to  us,  not  in  a  technical  body 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  in 
consultation  among  the  six  sponsoring  powers 
who  first  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
this  matter  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
and  who  should  now  find  a  means  for  its  continu- 
ance. If  they  find  this  means,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  be  immediately  reconvened. 
But  if  the  sponsoring  powers  should  not  be  success- 
ful, they  must  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  will  then  decide  what  steps  should  next  be 
taken. 

We  believe  that  this  would  be  the  best  means  of 
bringing  about  that  for  which  we  all  so  devoutly 
hope,  the  reconvening  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  conditions  which  will  result  in  the 
completion  of  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  nations. 
The  United  States  will  vote  for  the  Canadian  reso- 
lution in  its  entirety. 


S.  Accepts  Atomic  Energy  Resolution 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  IN  COMMITTEE  |i 


tfr.  President,  The  United  States  will  acquiesce 
the  amended  resolution  which  has  now  been  ac- 
>ted  by  Australia.  That  is  to  say,  the  Canadian 
olution  as  it  shows  on  A/C.l/340.  However,  I 
nt  it  clear  that  we  adhere  to  the  principles  and 
icies  that  we  have  advocated  throughout  this 
>ate.  We  are  not  retracing  our  steps  or  retreat- 
;  from  the  position  that  we  have  stated  here 
eral  times.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
•ort  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
rd  report,  represents  the  fact  when  it  says : 
In  this  situation  the  Commission  concludes  that 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  carrying  on 
ptiations  at  the  Commission  level". 
Vhy  is  that  so?  Well,  the  Commission  states 
y  it  is  so,  namely,  and  I  am  quoting: 


"The  failure  to  achieve  agreement  on  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  arises  from  a 
situation  that  is  beyond  the  competence  of  this 
Commission". 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  same  deep-seated  po- 
litical division  separating  East  from  West  and 
the  Commission  found,  after  long  experience,  that 
was  a  constant  barrier  to  accomplishments  of 
agreement,  of  cooperation,  and  collaboration  upon 
this  vital  question  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Therefore,  it  recommended  a  suspension — 
not  the  kind  of  suspension  which  my  friend  Colo- 


1  Made  on  Oct.  19,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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nel  Hodgson  speaks  of — that  is,  indefinitely  sus- 
pended. On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  recom- 
mended a  limitation  and  it  used  the  word  "until". 
That  is  probably  why  the  word  "when"  was  used 
in  this  resolution  as  it  was  originally  drafted.  It 
was  the  appropriate  word  and  referred  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission.  Now,  this  is 
what  they  recommended : 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  until  such  time  as  the  General  As- 
sembly finds  that  this  situation  no  longer  exists  or 
until  such  time  as  the  sponsors  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  24  January,  1946,  who  are 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  find,  through  prior  consultation  that 
there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy,  negotiations  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  be  suspended." 

Now,  that  is  plain  English  and  anybody  that  in- 
terprets that  to  mean  an  indefinite  suspension  is 
straining  the  English  language.  That  is  a  suspen- 
sion only  until  certain  events  occur  and  it  contem- 
plates something  constructive  being  done.  The 
resolution  offered  here  and  under  consideration  up 
to  this  point  recommended  what  had  the  most 
promise  of  accomplishment  in  it.  That  is,  con- 
sideration of  those  factors  which  were  in  the  way 
of  agreement  in  the  place  where  they  have  to  be 
considered,  that  is,  on  a  higher  level  entirely. 

Now,  it  developed  here  that  this  little  undercur- 
rent ran  through  this  great  Committee — anxiety 
that  the  project  of  international  control  was  being 
given  up — indefinitely  suspended — and  so  many 
amendments  reached  toward  something  that  would 
give  hope  and  assurance  to  the  world  that  that  was 
not  going  to  take  place. 

Now,  believe  me,  the  United  States  respects  the 
opinion  of  its  colleagues  on  this  Committee  and 
when  it  sees  a  movement  of  opinion  like  that 
around  this  table,  it  gives  attention  to  it.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  still  believe 
firmly  that  the  only  place  where  we  can  unravel 
this  tangle — the  tangled  threads — is  on  a  higher 


level,  nevertheless,  we  are  going  to  acquiesce  in  t 
obvious  feelings  of  this  Committee.  We  are  goj 
with  you.  Don't  let  anybody  assert  that  the  Unit 
States  tries  to  coerce  or  force  its  opinion.  I  c 
give  you  evidence  now,  this  minute,  to  the  contra; 
We  are  going  to  vote  for  this  although  we  still  i 
here  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  that  report  of  t 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  supported  by  o 
endeavors  here  with  all  the  strength  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  the  grav< 
error  to  slip  back  to  February  1947  and  merge  co 
trol  of  atomic-energy  studies  with  convention 
armaments.    This  is  an  old  fight  which  was  fi 
ished,  we  thought,  in  the  Security  Council  in  Fe 
ruary  1947,  and  yet  we  see  it  raising  its  head  fro 
time  to  time.    Just  why  should  we  mix  this  wo 
all  up?    Why  should  we  set  back  what  has  be. 
gained  ?    It  is  a  great  study  that  has  been  carrii 
forward  for  thirty  months  with  a  definite  report 
progress.    Now,  are  we  going  to  give  it  strengtl1 
Are  we  going  to  have  it  carried  on  with  the  mor' 
approbation  of  the  largest  number  of  countries 
the  United  Nations,  or  are  we  going  to  weaken  it: 
every  way  that  we  can ?    For  example,  put  in  he! 
proof  of  it — the  words  "in  substance"  or  the  won 
"in  principle".    Weasel  words  to  tear  down  thi 
which  we  are  reaching  for?    We  cannot  get  an; 
thing  more  out  of  the  General  Assembly  than  i4 
moral  power.    We  must  reach  for  all  the  mors* 
strength  that  we  can  have  to  support  this  very  nJ 
telligent  accomplishment  of  the  Atomic  Energ 
Commission — for  it  is  the  accomplishment  of  tr 
Commission,  you  understand.    The  majority  rui' 
obtained  there  and  it  is  only  by  the  strangest  att 
tude  towards  democratic  principles  that  we  find 
small  minority  persistently  resisting  the  decisio 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

So,  we  now  give  our  allegiance  to  this  amend 
ment — this  amended  resolution  of  Canada  here- 
provided  it  is  not  mangled  by  amendments  or  b; 
some  conduct  of  this  Committee  that  would  rob  i 
of  the  only  thing  that  there  is  in  it,  and,  that  if 
the  moral  power  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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eview  of  Allied  Action  on  Berlin  Blockade 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP' 


Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
ngdom  has  given  the  Council  a  complete  review 
the  facts  of  the  complex  blockade  measures  im- 
sed  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  period  of  months. 
lese  are  actions  which  were  designed  to  deprive 
;  Western  powers  of  their  legal  rights  in  Berlin 
d  force  the  German  capital  into  the  Soviet  eco- 
mic  and  political  system.  These  are  acts  which 
len  as  a  whole  constitute  duress  and  threat  of 
•ce,  such  as  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  obli- 
tions  imposed  on  members  of  the  United  Nations 
the  Charter. 

At  the  very  moment  in  which  the  Security  Coun- 
is  considering  the  blockade,  Soviet  authorities 
ve  taken  additional  steps  to  tighten  it.  They 
lounced  in  Berlin  yesterday  that,  effective  as  of 
iterday,  all  vehicles  coming  from  the  Soviet  zone 

0  Berlin  must  enter  through  the  Soviet  sector. 
other  words,  as  regards  vehicular  traffic  into  the 
;stern  sectors  of  Berlin,  a  watertight  blockade 
s  now  been  clamped  about  the  perimeter  of  the 
y.  The  manner  in  which  these  measures  have 
:n  taken  provides  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
riet  blockade  methods.  Suddenly,  without 
or  warning,  a  police  cordon  is  thrown  around  an 
a  comprising  two  thirds  of  Berlin.  Instead  of 
iimple  reasonable  system  of  inspection  at  the 
nt  of  entry,  a  vehicle  must  detour  40  or  50  miles 
order  to  enter  the  city  from  the  east.  Instead 
:he  use  of  an  agreed-upon  documentation  for  the 
ry  of  this  vehicle,  it  must  possess  unspecified 

1  unilaterally  decreed  papers.  Its  ultimate  fate, 
uld  it  persist  in  wishing  to  enter  the  West  sec- 
s  from  the  Soviet  sector,  is  seizure  of  the  vehicle 
1  its  cargo,  including  food.  We  are  informed, 
eed,  that  yesterday  patrols  of  police  in  the 
net  sector  began  inspecting  all  vehicles  trying 
enter  the  West  sectors.     One  thing  emerges 


clearly  from  these  announcements  and  actions :  the 
blockade  not  only  exists,  but  is  being  intensified. 
The  duress  of  which  we  complained  and  which  is  a 
bar  to  negotiations  is  being  increased  even  as  the 
Security  Council  deliberates. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  blockade  measures 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  be  re-emphasized  to 
members  of  the  Council.  As  I  pointed  out  before, 
under  a  series  of  international  agreements  the  four 
occupying  powers  undertook  responsibilities  for 
the  population  of  the  sectors  of  Berlin  committed 
to  their  charge.  The  blockade  is  a  method  used 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  expansion  of  its  power 
in  utter  disregard  of  these  joint  responsibilities 
and  with  callous  indifference  to  the  effect  of  their 
measures  upon  the  population  of  the  Western  sec- 
tors. I  would  also  remind  the  Council  that  it  was 
not  until  a  month  after  the  blockade  was  imposed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  made  their  offer  to  supply 
food  and  coal  to  the  Western  sector.  It  was  thus 
clear  that  they  originally  contemplated  putting 
this  pressure  on  the  population  in  an  attempt  to 
break  their  spirit,  and  it  was  only  after  the  success 
of  the  air  lift  was  demonstrated  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  counter  the  air  lift  with  the  offer  of 
Soviet  supplies. 

This  is  the  blockade  which  Vyshinsky  says  is 
entirely  mythical. 

His  contention  that  there  is  no  blockade  has 
been  amply  disproved  by  facts.  The  Soviet  in- 
terpretation will  in  any  event  be  somewhat  dis- 
puted by  two  and  one-half  million  people  who  are 
the  direct  object  of  Soviet  power  politics,  who  are 
faced  with  a  choice  between  accepting  the  real  and 
potential  hardships  of  the  blockade  or  accepting 
Soviet  political  food  and  political  coal  and  hence 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  19,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Soviet  and  Communist  political  domination. 
Their  choice  has  been  clear  and  unmistakable  from 
the  beginning.  They  have  chosen  hardship  and 
freedom.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
peace  and  security  of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  Four  Powers  undertook  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many. Let  us  not  forget  that  at  Potsdam  it  was 
declared  that  the  Allies  will  take  in  agreement 
together,  now  and  in  the  future,  the  other  measures 
necessary  to  assure  that  Germany  never  again  will 
threaten  her  neighbors  or  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  destroy  or 
enslave  the  German  people.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Allies  that  the  German  people  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  life  on  a  democratic  and  peaceful 
basis.  That  was  agreed  at  Potsdam.  The  Soviet 
Government,  using  the  harsh  instrument  of  the 
blockade,  has  indeed  chosen  a  strange  way  in  Ber- 
lin to  live  up  to  its  agreement  to  democratize  Ger- 
man political  life.  Thanks  to  the  air  bridge  and 
the  support  given  it  by  Berliners,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  not  succeeded  in  its  purpose. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  bare  bones  of  the  matter. 
There  is  Berlin,  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Soviet 
zone.  By  international  agreement  Berlin  is  a  city 
under  the  administration  of  four  countries — 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  a  Russian  city.  Officials  and  troops  of  four 
countries  are  in  that  city  carrying  out  their  duties 
in  the  several  sectors  assigned  to  them  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  Questions  affecting  the  city  as 
a  whole,  under  those  same  agreements,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  controlled  by  the  four  countries  acting 
together  in  the  Control  Council  and  Kommanda- 
tura— two  bodies  which  they  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1945  all  four  agreed  that  all  four  should 
share  in  bringing  essential  supplies  of  food,  fuel, 
etc.,  to  Berlin  and  in  distributing  those  supplies  in 
Berlin. 

For  about  three  years  this  island  city  of  Berlin 
was  administered  under  these  agreements.  Then 
in  1948,  for  one  reason  or  another  (I  shall  not  now 
pause  to  review  the  evidence  which  shows  what  the 
reason  was;  the  varying  and  inconsistent  reasons 
advanced  by  the  Soviet  command  for  these  re- 
strictions have  already  been  revealed),  the  Soviet 


Union,  one  of  the  Four  Powers,  walked  out  < 
the  Control  Council  and  Kommandatura  and  b 
gan  to  close  the  routes  to  Berlin.  All  these  route 
by  rail,  road,  and  canal,  cross  the  Soviet  zone  ten 
tory  to  reach  Berlin.  The  Soviet  Army  is  sfc 
tioned  all  through  that  territory  and  therefore 
in  the  physical  position  to  prevent  traffic  fra 
crossing  it.  They  have  not  the  right  to  prevei 
this  traffic  because  they  agreed  that  France,  an 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  U.  ] 
and  the  U.  S.  should  all  share  in  administerir 
Berlin,  and  Premier  Stalin  himself  in  1945  agree 
that  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  out  of  Berlin  1 
and  from  their  own  zones.  But  the  Soviet  Unic 
has  the  physical  power  and  has  threatened  to  ui 
it.  It  does  not  have  the  same  physical  power  < 
control  over  the  air  and  therefore  the  three  Wes 
ern  Governments  are  using  air  lanes.  The  air  li: 
has  imposed  tremendous  additional  burdens  upc 
the  three  Western  powers  who  have  exactly  tl 
same  right  as  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  in  Berlii 
But  if  we  three  Western  countries  had  been  ui 
willing  to  make  that  effort,  we  would  be  defaul 
ing  on  our  recognized  responsibilities  for  the  ec< 
nomic  and  political  welfare  of  the  Berlin  popuh 
tion.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  tib 
objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  place  the  Wes! 
ern  powers  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  carr 
out  those  responsibilities.  It  is  absurd  for  th 
Soviet  Union  to  argue  that  there  is  no  blockad 
merely  because  we  can  still  reach  our  own  sector 
of  Berlin  by  air  or  because  they  belatedly  offere* 
to  supply  food  in  exchange  for  political  control. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on  the  Charte 
to  realize  that  the  use  of  physical  power  backed  b; 
armed  force  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  us  from  go 
ing  where  we  have  a  right  to  be  and  where  we  hav 
international  duties  to  perform,  is  a  violation  o 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na 
tions.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  complaints  agains 
the  three  Western  countries,  the  whole  system  o: 
the  Charter  clearly  requires  them  to  try  to  settli 
these  differences  by  peaceful  means.  Did  they  trj 
to  do  so  ?    They  did  not. 

From  the  beginning  of  1948  until  their  surface 
blockade  became  complete,  they  never  suggested 
that  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  discuss  the  broad  questions  of  the 
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tore  of  Germany.  From  the  time  they  with- 
iwfrom  the  Control  Counci]  in  March  1948, they 
fa  suggested  negotiations  by  any  other  body. 
Itead  they  used  the  extreme  measure  of  the 
ckade, 

Some  people  may  think  there  was  no  real  threat 
force  because  they  did  not  actually  open  up  on 
■  trains  and  trucks  and  barges  with  machine 
is  and  artillery.    But  let  me  give  you  a  picture 
presented  by  an  actual  case.    On  June  21,  1948, 
ited  States  military  train  no.  20,  under  com- 
iul  of  an   American  officer  and  carrying  one 
•rant  officer  ami  an  interpreter  and  six  train 
xds,  left  Hehnstedt  en  route  to  Berlin. 
)espite  the  fact  that  it  had  complied  with  all 
fced  regulations,  the  train  was  stopped  at  the 
sian  control  point.    There  were  three  days  of 
ument   during  which  Russian  demands  were 
[uently    altered.    Finally    the    Russian   com- 
ulant  ordered  all  U.  S.  personnel  off  the  rail 
perty,  which  he  claimed  was  under  Soviet  con- 
and  onto  guard  cars.    Two  American  guards 
b  forced  off  the  U.  S.  engine  by  a  Russian 
nel  and  two  armed  Russian  guards.     Other 
sian  guards  with  automatic  guns  were  placed 
de  the  train  in  various  spots.    Soviet  guards 
!  the  train  to  the  border  point  where  they 
bted     and     the    train     proceeded    back    to 
mstedt. 

ow  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Security  Council 
re,  we  could  have  used  armed  force  against 
Soviet  threat  or  we  could  have  meekly  sub- 
ed  and  surrendered  our  rights  and  duties  in 
in,  subjecting  nearly  two  and  one-half  million 
nans  to  Soviet  rule  with  all  that  that  implies, 
it  we  actually  did  and  are  still  doing  is  live 
o  our  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
ed  Nations  and  to  try  to  settle  the  question 
•eaceful  discussions  while  continuing  to  dis- 
ge  our  obligations  in  Berlin, 
ds  leads  me  to  the  second  question  which  has 
put  to  us.     I  quote  it : 

7e  request  the  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
J.  K.,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  explain 
imstantially  the  agreement  involved  in  the 
uctions  given  to  the  Military  Governors  of  the 
irs  in  Berlin  and  to  give  the  detailed  reasons 
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that    prevented    the    implementation    of    those 
instructions." 

The  Soviet  Government  will,  however,  appre- 
ciate that  the  three  Governments  are  unable  to 
negotiate  in  a  situation  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  initiative  in  creating.  Free 
negotiations  can  only  take  place  in  an  atmosphere 
relieved  of  pressure.  This  is  the  issue ;  the  present 
restrictions  upon  communications  between  Berlin 
and  the  Western  zones  offend  against  this  prin- 
ciple. When  this  issue  is  resolved,  such  difficulties 
as  stand  in  the  way  of  a  resumption  of  conversa- 
tions on  lines  set  out  should  be  removed. 

I  have  already  given  the  Council  on  October  6  an 
outline  of  the  discussions  which  followed.2  I  shall 
repeat  the  essential  points. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  August  2,  Stalin 
seemed  to  meet  our  point  of  view.  He  proposed 
that  lifting  restrictions  on  transport  and  commerce 
should  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  in- 
troduction in  Berlin  of  the  German  mark  of  the 
Soviet  zone  and  the  withdrawal  from  Berlin  of 
the  Western  mark  "B". 

The  three  Western  Governments  assumed  that 
Stalin's  proposal  was  based  on  the  establishment 
of  Four  Power  control  over  currency  in  Berlin  and 
therefore  could  be  accepted.  Accordingly,  in  the 
next  meeting  with  Molotov  on  August  6  the  three 
Western  Representatives  suggested  that  a  com- 
munique should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Four  Gov- 
ernments which  would  announce  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade,  the  introduction  into  Berlin  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  as  the  sole  currency 
of  the  city,  under  adequate  Four  Power  control, 
and  an  agreement  to  hold  a  Four  Power  meeting 
to  consider  outstanding  questions  with  respect  to 
Berlin  and  Germany.  This  document  will  be 
found  in  our  White  Paper.3  You  will  note  that 
it  was  a  simple  proposal  and,  in  addition  to  the 
points  I  have  just  mentioned,  spelled  out  Four 
Power  safeguards  with  respect  to  currency  which 
we  considered  essential. 

The  Soviets  did  not  accept  immediately  the 
draft  communique.     Instead,  protracted  discus- 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1948,  p.  884. 

3  Department  of  State  publication  3298. 
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sions  were  held  between  the  Four  Powers  over  a 
three-week  period  until  the  directive  was  agreed 
to  on  August  30.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
here  a  detailed  chronological  account  of  those  dis- 
cussions. That  account  is  given  in  the  White 
Papers  which  have  been  published  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  you  will  compare  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Three  Powers  on  August  6  with  the  agreed 
directive,  differences  between  them  will  be  clear. 

When  agreement  was  reached  on  August  30  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  directive,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment believed  that  no  more  than  administrative 
acts  by  technical  experts  in  Berlin  were  required 
to  carry  out  the  directive.  There  had  been  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  on  all  issues  of  principle  in 
the  directive.  So  far  as  we  knew  full  accord  had 
been  reached.  The  only  thing  that  remained  was 
to  put  into  effect  the  principles  agreed  upon  which 
we  assumed  could  be  done  by  the  four  Military 
Governors. 

The  directive  met  the  points  made  by  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  was 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  in 
Berlin. 

Stalin  gave  specific  assurances  on  the  question 
of  Four  Power  control  over  currency  in  the  August 
23  meeting  with  Eepresentatives  of  the  three 
Western  Governments. 

As  reported  by  Smith : 

"Stalin  stated  that  the  German  bank  of  emission 
controlled  the  flow  of  currency  throughout  the 
whole  Soviet  zone,  and  it  was  impossible  to  exclude 
Berlin  from  the  Soviet  zone.  However,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  asked  whether  it  did  so  without  being 
controlled  itself,  the  answer  was  'no'.  Such  con- 
trol would  be  provided  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion and  by  the  four  Commanders  in  Berlin,  who 
would  work  out  arrangements  connected  with  the 
exchange  of  currency  and  with  the  control  pro- 
vision of  currency,  and  would  supervise  what  the 
bank  was  doing." 

No  unresolved  issues  of  substance  appeared  to 
be  involved  on  August  30  when  the  directive  was 
sent  to  the  four  Military  Governors  in  Berlin. 

But  what  was  our  experience  in  Berlin  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  one  needs  remember 
what  the  situation  was  when  the  discussions  be- 


gan. The  beginning  was  on  July  6  when  the  tlJ 
Governments  sent  the  first  notes  to  the  Sov; 
By  that  time,  the  Soviet  interruption  of  highv 
railroad,  and  canal  traffic  was  complete  and 
three  Western  powers  had  been  forced  to  re 
to  the  air  lift  to  carry  out  their  acknowled 
duties  in  Berlin.  This  was  the  situation  creal 
a  threat  to  the  peace  which  still  exists,  and  wl 
will  continue  to  exist  until  the  restrictions  of  | 
face  travel  are  removed.  For  over  three  moi 
we  have  been  trying  to  remove  this  threat  to 
peace  by  peaceful  means.  When  direct  di» 
sions  failed,  we  turned  to  the  Security  Cour 
which  by  the  Charter  has  been  given  the  prim 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter 
tional  peace  and  security. 

We  turned  to  the  Security  Council  on  Septem 
29  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  we  entered  i 
the  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Government! 
July,  namely,  to  remove  the  threat  to  the  pes] 
We  did  not  come  to  the  Security  Council  in  Jil 
because  article  33  of  the  Charter  required  us  "£  I 
of  all"  to  exhaust  the  possibility  of  direct  disci 
sion.  But  the  threat  to  the  peace  existed  in  Jul}  ( 
it  exists  now  in  October. 

In  July  we  wondered  whether  there  were  sol 
detail,  some  misunderstanding,  which  caused  i 
Soviet  Government,  however  improperly  and  \ 
legally,  to  use  force  instead  of  conference.     If  tl ; 
were  the  case,  the  difficulty  could  be  removed, 
however,  as  all  signs  seemed  to  indicate,  the  Sov 
Union  was  using  the  threat  of  force  to  get  us  ( 
of  Berlin,  that  was  a  different  matter.     So  we  p 
the  question  to  Stalin  on  August  2  in  Mosco 
Smith,  of  the  U.  S.,  spoke  for  the  three  Govei 
ments.     I  want  to  quote  his  words  which  you  w 
find  printed  in  full  in  the  U.  S.  White  Paper : 

"The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  a) 
France  do  not  wish  the  situation  to  deteriora 
further  and  assume  that  the  Soviet  Governme 
shares  this  desire.  The  Three  Governments  ha 
in  mind  restrictive  measures  which  have  be 
placed  by  Soviet  authorities  on  communication  b 
tween  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  and  Weste) 
sectors  of  Berlin.  It  was  the  feeling  of  our  Go 
ernments  that  if  these  measures  arose  from  tecl 
nical  difficulties,  such  difficulties  can  be  easi 
remedied.     The  Three  Governments  renew  the 
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:er  of  assistance  to  this  end.  If  in  any  way  re- 
ted  to  the  currency  problem,  such  measures  are 
fiously  uncalled  for,  since  this  problem  could 
ve  been,  and  can  now  be,  adjusted  by  representa- 
•es  of  the  four  powers  in  Berlin.  If,  on  the 
ler  hand,  these  measures  are  designed  to  bring' 
out  negotiations  among  the  four  occupying 
wers  they  are  equally  unnecessary,  since  the 
•vernments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
fctes  and  France  have  never  at  any  time  declined 
meet  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
, est  ions  relating  to  Germany.  However,  if 
I  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to  attempt  to 
npel  the  three  Governments  to  abandon  their 
{hts  as  occupying  powers  in  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
verninent  will  understand  from  what  has  been 
ted  previously  that  such  an  attempt  could  not  be 
owed  to  succeed." 

Smith  went  on  to  say: 

'In  spite  of  recent  occurrences,  the  three  powers 
s  unwilling  to  believe  that  this  last  reason  is  the 
1  one.  Rather  they  assume  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
iment  shares  their  view  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
all  four  occupying  powers,  of  the  German  peo- 
and  of  the  world  in  general  to  prevent  any 
■ther  deterioration  of  the  position  and  to  find  a 
y  by  mutual  agreement  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
remely  dangerous  situation  that  has  developed 
Berlin." 

Hie  record  shows  that  the  Soviet  Military  Gov- 
or  departed  from  the  directive  on  three  funda- 
ntal  matters  of  principle.  First,  he  asserted 
t  the  use  of  the  air  corridors  to  Berlin  from 

west  would  be  limited  to  supplying  the  needs 
the  occupation  forces;  but  the  directive  called 

the  lifting  of  restrictions,  not  the  imposition 
lew  ones.  Second,  he  maintained  that  the  trade 
Berlin  with  the  Western  occupation  zones  and' 
rd  countries  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by 

Soviet  Military  Command,  but  the  directive 
vided  that  a  "satisfactory  basis"  of  trade  should 

worked  out  rather  than  unilateral  control. 
■fd,  the  Soviet  Commander  insisted  that  the 
ar  Power  Financial  Commission  would  not  have 

necessary  authority  with  respect  to  the  activ- 
s  in  Berlin  of  the  German  bank  of  emission 
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despite  the  explicit  understanding  to  the  contrary 
reached  with  Stalin  August  23  on  this  point. 

The  three  Western  Governments  decided  to  take 
these  issues  back  to  Moscow  to  determine  whether 
the  Soviet  Government  itself  was  also  going  to  dis- 
regard the  agreements  which  had  been  reached. 

However,  in  going  back  to  Moscow,  we  did  be- 
lieve that  it  was  essential  to  obtain  an  unequivocal 
affirmation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  August  30  directive.  We  were  not 
prepared  to  embark  on  another  round  of  long  dis- 
cussion which  would  simply  reproduce  what  had 
gone  before  and  which  would  open  for  further  dis- 
cussion principles  previously  settled.  We  wanted 
unequivocal  answers  to  the  three  questions.  We 
then  wanted  performance  on  those  answers  in  Ber- 
lin. What  happened  when  we  went  back  to 
Moscow  ? 

The  three  Western  Governments  requested  in 
their  aide-memoire  of  September  14  that  the  So- 
viet Government  affirm  the  understanding  reached 
in  Moscow  concerning  those  three  issues  and  in- 
struct the  Soviet  Military  Governor  to  carry  out 
these  undertakings.  A  reply  was  received  by  the 
three  Western  Representatives  in  Moscow  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  In  that  reply  the  Soviet  Government 
upheld  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Military  Gov- 
ernor to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  the  air  corridors 
in  the  future  be  limited  to  supplying  the  require- 
ments of  the  occupation  forces  in  Berlin  contrary 
to  the  Control  Council  decision  of  November  30, 
1945.  While  admitting  that  the  trade  of  Berlin 
should  be  under  Four  Power  control,  the  Soviet 
Government  maintained  that  actual  issuance  of 
export-import  licenses  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  military  administration.  This  would  have 
vitiated  Four  Power  control  over  trade.  The  reply 
seemed  to  go  back  to  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  the  Financial  Commission  would  have  author- 
ity only  over  certain  activities  in  Berlin  of  the 
German  bank  of  emission. 

It  is  evident  that  we  did  not  obtain  the  simple 
affirmation  we  sought  of  the  agreed  principles  of 
the  August  30  directive.  Nor  did  we  obtain  any 
assurance  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  in- 
struct the  Soviet  Military  Governor  to  follow  the 
directive.  In  short,  we  obtained  an  unsatisfactory 
reply.    In  view  of  all  that  had  happened  before, 
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we  came  to  the  considered  opinion  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  attempting  to  secure  political  ob- 
jectives to  which  it  was  not  entitled  and  which  it 
could  not  achieve  by  peaceful  means.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  talks  we  were  holding  were  serv- 
ing as  an  excuse  to  prolong  the  blockade  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  removing  it. 

Therefore,  on  September  22,  the  three  Western 
Governments  sent  identic  notes  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  which  they  restated  their  positions  on 
the  three  principal  issues  and  in  which  they  also 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  lift  the  blockade 
and  specify  the  date  on  which  it  would  be  done.4 
The  Soviet  reply  to  this  note  was  received  on 
September  25.5     It  still  did  not  explicitly  clarify 
all  of  the  points  which  we  had  taken  back  to  Mos- 
cow.   It  did  not  state  that  the  Soviet  Government 
agreed  that  commercial  freight  and  passengers 
could  move  to  Berlin  by  air.     It  did,  perhaps, 
imply  that  the  air  corridors  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose.    However,  it  stated  that  there  must  be 
control  by  the  Soviet  High  Command  over  the 
transport  of  commercial  cargoes  and  passengers. 
The  Soviet  reply  thus  raised  a  new  question.    We 
could  not  agree  that  the  Soviet  Command  should 
exercise   such   control.    We  had   stated   repeat- 
edly in  Berlin  that  inspection  for  protection  of 
currency  would  be  necessary  but  that  it  must  be 
exercised  on  the  basis  of  agreed  quadripartite 
regulations. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  the  circumstances 
existing  in  Berlin,  protection  of  the  currency  of 
the  Soviet  zone  is  wholly  unrelated  to  the  volume 
of  freight  or  the  number  of  passengers  moving  by 
land,  water,  or  air  between  the  Western  zones  and 
Berlin.  Protection  for  currency  of  the  Soviet 
zone,  as  a  practical  matter,  can  be  had  through 
adequate  exchange  and  currency  controls  as  be- 
tween the  two  areas,  not  through  control  of  traffic. 
The  Governments  of  France,  the  U.K.,  and  the 
U.S.  have  always  been  prepared  to  agree  to  reason- 
able safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  Soviet 
zone  German  mark.  They  have  always  been  and 
still  are  prepared  to  agree  to  reasonable  regula- 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1948,  p.  423. 

•  Ibid. 

*  U.N.  doc.  S/1020,  Sept.  29,  1948.    See  also  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  10, 1948,  p.  455. 


tions  over  traffic.  Limitation  of  and  control  over 
the  volume  of  traffic  that  moves  between  the  West- 
ern zones  and  Berlin  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  wholly  separate  and  unrelated  question  of 
currency  and  exchange  control.  The  Soviets  have 
used  this  as  one  of  their  excuses  for  establishing 
the  blockade  and  as  reason  for  claiming  the  right 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  use  of  air  corridors 
for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers.  This 
is  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  plaa 
air  traffic  and  Berlin  under  control  of  the  Soviet 
Command. 

Because  further  talks  had  become  manifestlj 
futile,  we  informed  the  Soviet  Government  thai 
we  were  referring  the  matter  to  the  Security  Coun 
cil  in  our  identic  notes  of  September  26-27.  W( 
sent  our  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  o: 
the  United  Nations  on  September  29.6 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Soviet  Government  sen 
a  note  to  the  three  Western  Governments  on  Oc 
tober  3,  even  after  we  had  referred  the  case  to  th 
United  Nations.  That  note  is  a  further  illustra 
tion  of  the  tactics  which  have  been  pursued  by  th 
Soviet  Government  throughout  these  talks.  I 
suggests  for  example  that  the  matter  of  air-traffi 
control  to  prevent  illegal  currency  and  smugglin. 
operations  should  be  capable  of  mutually  satisf  ac 
tory  negotiation  but  it  carefully  refrains  fror 
making  a  definite  commitment.  It  is  another  es 
ample  of  the  evasions,  and  apparent  unwillingnef 
to  affirm  understandings  already  reached. 

Now  we  are  asked  why  was  it  that  the  whol 
matter  was  not  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  directiv 
of  August  30.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  questio 
is,  "Why  did  the  threat  to  peace  continue  after  Set 
tember  7  when  conversations  of  the  four  Militar 
Governors  were  concluded,  or  after  the  14th  c 
September  when  the  three  Western  Government 
wrote  the  Soviet  Government  explaining  in  whf 
respects  Sokolovsky  had  refused  to  live  up  to  tfc 
understanding  reached  in  Moscow?" 

A  simple  and  direct  answer  to  the  question 
that  the  threat  to  peace  did  not  end  then  becau; 
it  was  the  Soviet  blockade  measures  which  cause 
the  threat  to  peace  and  the  Soviet  Governmei 
refused  to  lift  the  blockade.  The  Soviet  Goven 
ment  created  the  threat  to  peace  and  the  Sovn 
Government  can  remove  it. 
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To  sum  up,  the  three  Western  powers  were  pre- 
iwvd  to  discuss  practical  arrangements  to  deal 
vith  the  currency  problem  in  Berlin  or  other  prob- 
ems  as  long  as  there  was  the  slightest  reason  to 
telieve  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
tovernment  were  in  any  way  related  to  such  prob- 
oius.  But  when  it  became  apparent  as  the  conver- 
ations  progressed  and  particularly  after  the 
Soviet  repudiation  of  the  agreed  interpretation 
if  the  August  30th  directive,  that  the  real  Soviet 
mention  was  to  force  the  abandonment  of  our 
ights  in  Berlin,  which  Stalin  had  been  informed 
m  totally  unacceptable  to  the  Western  powers, 
[  was  obvious  that  the  discussions  were  doomed 
o  failure.  In  our  view  these  discussions  prove 
onclusively  and  we  so  stated  in  our  notes  of 
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September  2G-27  that  the  Soviet  Government  was 
and  is  attempting  by  illegal  and  coercive  measures 
in  disregard  of  its  obligations  to  secure  political 
objectives  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  and  which  it 
could  not  achieve  by  peaceful  means.  We  could 
not  continue  to  discuss  even  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion under  a  clearly  established  attempt  to  attain 
such  objectives  by  coercion  and  duress. 

In  demanding  the  immediate  lifting  of  the 
blockade  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  peace,  we 
in  no  way  seek  to  be  released  from  our  commit- 
ment to  carry  out  the  directive  of  August  30.  We 
are  asking  the  Security  Council  to  remove  the 
threat  to  the  peace,  not  to  avoid  a  discussion  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  to  make  it  possible  to 
engage  in  discussions  free  from  duress. 
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STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL' 


With  the  other  members  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  I  am  attending  in  Paris  the  third  reg- 
ular session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  five  weeks  this  has  been  a  period  of 
extraordinary  activity,  as  we  have  been  dealing 
daily  with  matters  of  utmost  world  concern.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  what  is  being  done  here  has  a 
profound  meaning  for  every  American. 

It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  United  Nations  Day 
is  being  observed  while  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
session.  The  critical  nature  of  issues  we  are  debat- 
ing should  cause  the  people  of  the  world  to  think 
both  seriously  and  realistically  about  what  the 
United  Nations  really  is  and  what  people  may 
rightfully  expect  it  to  accomplish  in  their  behalf — 
that  is,  in  behalf  of  world  peace. 

The  most  vivid  impression  I  have  received  in 
the  past  few  weeks  is  the  new  appreciation  of  the 
indispensable  part  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  has  come  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
community.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  all  of  you 
at  home  the  stirring  sense  of  reality  and  vitality 
we  feel  from  participating  in  these  meetings. 
Certainly  no  one  here  doubts  that  they  are  part 
of  an  organization  engaged  in  the  most  important 
business  in  the  world  today — that  is,  an  intense 
effort  to  save  this  and  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. 

But  we  realize  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  unless  it  boldly  comes  to  grips 
with  the  realities  of  the  world  situation.  It  can- 
not exist  merely  as  a  symbol  above  and  apart  from 
human  struggle.  If  the  organization  is  to  justify 
the  hopes  of  mankind,  it  must  gather  strength  to 
surmount  the  difficulties,  the  crises  of  the  world, 
and  bring  about  peaceful  solutions  for  them. 

The  most  important  fact  of  international  life 
today  which  every  country  must  take  into  account 
is  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  living,  dy- 
namic institution.     This  does  not  mean  that  we 


1  The  first  statement  was  made  over  the  CBS  network 
on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  United  Nations  Day, 
Oct.  24,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
The  second  statement  was  made  to  American  students 
on  the  occasion  of  United  Nations  Week  over  the  NBC  net- 
work on  Oct.  22, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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can  find  solutions  for  all  our  complicated  int< 
national  problems  easily  and  automatically 
referring  them  to  the  United  Nations,  nor  does 
mean  that  we  should  lose  our  perspective — or  fe 
that  doomsday  is  just  around  the  corner  if  t 
United  Nations  does  not  provide  quick  and  sat} 
factory  solutions.  Some  of  these  problems  ha 
already  defied  the  ingenuity  of  Member  Natio 
that  make  up  the  United  Nations,  and  because  t 
United  Nations  is  inseparably  a  part  of  the  r« 
imperfect  world  in  which  it  exists  it  is  subject 
the  same  disabilities  and  frustrations  that  be; 
the  negotiations  of  its  individual  members.  "V 
would  make  a  fundamental  error  if  we  disregard 
these  realities  and  considered  the  United  Natio 
as  some  short  cut  to  Utopia.  There  is  neither 
short  cut  nor  a  Utopia.  We  live  in  a  human  wor 
with  all  man's  frailties  and  failings,  which  I  ha 
come  to  think  are  more  pronounced  in  natio 
than  in  individuals. 

_  The  United  Nations  Charter  recites  speci 
limitations  which  were  passed  on  by  the  fifty  n 
tions  that  created  the  organization.  The  Unit 
Nations  is  in  no  sense  a  supergovernment. 
does  not  have  complete  authority  over  soverei, 
nations  which  compose  its  membership.  They  d 
voluntarily  agree  to  cooperate  within  the  proi 
sions  of  the  limited  authority  conferred  upon 
by  the  Charter,  but  the  achievements  of  the  Unit 
Nations  are  limited  to  the  willingness  of  vario 
nations  to  cooperate.  The  difficulties,  successi 
and  failures  of  the  United  Nations  directly  refle 
existing  relationships  among  nations. 

The  attention  of  our  people  has  been  focused  < 
political  disputes  debated  in  the  Security  Count 
and  the  excessive  use  of  the  veto  in  that  organiz 
tion.  This  has  led  to  an  impatient  desire  to  for 
hasty  revision  or  even  complete  overhauling 
the  whole  United  Nations  machinery.  Many 
these  proposals  are  unrealistic  in  that  they  conf 
cause  with  effect.  They  propose  cures  for  sy: 
torn  instead  of  for  disease.  The  truth  is  that 
means  for  cooperation  provided  by  the  Unit 
Nations  are  not,  I  repeat,  are  not  inadequate— 
is  a  lack  of  genuine  desire  for  cooperation  on  tl 
part  of  certain  nations  that  brings  about  the  pre 
ent  feeling  of  futility  and  frustration. 
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This  obstructive  attitude  or  procedure  is  the 
KmI  serious  limitation  of  all,  it  is  the  greatest 
light  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations. 
[  has  been  imposed  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
uijority  of  the  Member  nations,  and  contrary  to 
nderstandings  reached  in  San  Francisco.  Yet 
M  United  Nations  unquestionably  represents  the 
uixiniuiu  degree  of  international  cooperation 
nit  is  possible  at  this  time. 

The  way  to  increase  the  cooperative  spirit  is  not 
*  deliberately  destroying  the  inadequate  unity 
uit  now  exists,  but  rather  by  careful  and  patient 
iltivation  of  greater  unity  through  the  processes 
f  the  United  Nations. 

Always  keep  in  mind  that  the  United  Nations 
•■lay  provides  the  forum  in  which  world  opin- 
io tan  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  most  critical 
orld  disputes.  In  time  the  cumulative  effect  of 
loral  judgments  of  the  large  majority  of  mankind 
^pressed  through  the  organization  will  inevitably 
■cert  a  powerful  influence  upon  even  the  most  re- 
ilcitrant  government. 
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The  United  States  will  associate  itself  with  as 
much  of  the  world  as  will  sincerely  devote  its 
efforts  to  the  realization  of  the  aims  proclaimed  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Our  govern- 
ment is  resolved  to  seek  peace  and  understanding 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  both  inside  and 
outside  the  United  Nations.  We  will  not  allow 
misuse  of  United  Nations  procedures  or  obstruc- 
tion of  our  efforts,  singly  or  in  concert  with  other 
nations,  to  dismay  or  defeat  us. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  observe  United  Nations 
Day  in  a  practical  manner  by  increasing  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
particularly  the  Charter.  The  United  Nations 
was  born  out  of  world  disaster  and  has  had  to  be 
nurtured  during  continuing  crises.  Given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  the  United  Nations  will 
grow  and  develop  through  other  crises  to  its  ma- 
turity. That  is  the  way  of  civilization.  There  is 
no  better  road — no  shorter— in  fact,  there  is  no 
other  road — to  lasting  peace. 


I  am  addressing  you  from  Paris,  where  the 
nited  States  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
Derations  of  the  United  Nations.  This  meeting 
dealing  with  serious  problems  in  world  affairs, 
me  of  which  will  affect  your  personal  lives  for 
■ars  to  come. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  meet  you  per- 
nally,  in  your  gatherings  at  schools  throughout 
ir  country,  to  impress  on  you  the  great  impor- 
nce  of  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
id  the  duty  you  owe  to  yourself  and  your  country 
help  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  make  of 
a  tremendous  influence  for  peace  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  our  country  have  just  passed 
rough  a  terrible  war  in  defense  of  our  right  to 
e  in  freedom  and  to  govern  ourselves  as  we  see 
.  Great  sacrifices  were  made,  hundreds  of  thou- 
nds  of  lives  of  our  young  men  given  to  keep  for 
and  for  future  Americans  the  kind  of  liberty 


and  ways  of  life  that  have  been  so  wonderfully 
developed  in  America. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  and  hor- 
rors of  war  and  to  bring  progress  and  prosperity 
to  the  world.  Our  efforts  are  centered  on  the 
United  Nations,  the  world's  best  hope  for  peace. 

We  only  began  this  great  enterprise  three  years 
ago.  We  must  look  to  you  to  carry  it  forward  to 
strength  and  power.  You  are  young.  You  have 
a  fresh  viewpoint  and  vigor.  Make  the  United 
Nations  your  own  organization  by  learning  all  you 
can  about  it,  what  it  is,  what  its  purposes  are, 
how  it  operates.  Read  the  Charter  and  re-read  it, 
until  you  understand  it  as  thoroughly  as  you  do 
our  own  Constitution.  Identify  yourself  with  the 
United  Nations  and  work  unceasingly  to  make  it 
the  means  by  which  you  and  the  young  people  of 
other  lands  can  live  together  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead. 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


I  am  glad  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  the 
nited  Nations  because  many  people  who  read  the 
i dy  headlines,  reporting  disputes  in  the  General 
ssembly  in  Paris,  are  inclined  to  overlook  the 
ally  significant  developments  now  taking  place, 
any  people  are  skeptical  that  any  progress  can 
made,  under  present  world  conditions,  towards 
e  creation  of  an  effective  world  organization, 
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but  progress  is  being  made  toward  that  end  every 
day. 

Today,  in  Paris,  the  spokesmen  of  the  world 
are  debating  ways  and  means  by  which  nations 
can  work  creatively  toward  building  an  effective 

2  Address  broadcast  over  WRC  in  Washington  on  Oct. 
22,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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peace.  A  large  majority  of  the  hundreds  of  dele- 
gates present  are  showing  more  and  more  clearly, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  that  they  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual,  and  are  aware  that  an  effective 
world  organization  can  only  be  built  on  democratic 
principles. 

In  each  debate  in  Paris,  this  issue  is  becoming 
more  clear  cut.  We  are  getting  down  to  rock  bot- 
tom. The  question  of  the  control  of  Berlin  is 
incidental  to  the  basic  question  whether  anti- 
democratic methods  of  force  and  coercion  shall  be 
permitted  to  continue  as  a  means  of  conducting 
international  relations.  As  the  various  individual 
cases  are  discussed,  this  basic  issue  underlying 
them  all  emerges  more  clearly. 

The  fact  that  more  and  more  people  of  the  world 
are  steadily  realizing  the  fundamental  question  in- 
volved is  more  important  to  me  than  the  political 
disagreements  which  are  hitting  the  headlines. 
The  quarrel  is  not  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia ;  it  is  between  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism, between  aggression  and  nonaggression,  be- 
tween moral  and  immoral  international  conduct. 

But  the  political  debates  in  Paris  by  no  means 
tell  the  whole  United  Nations  story.  The  Security 
Council,  as  "trouble  shooter"  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, receives  most  of  the  headlines,  but  the  less 
spectacular  day-to-day  advancements  made  by  the 
United  Nations  and  by  its  specialized  agencies  in 
social  and  economic  fields  are  perhaps  equally 
important. 

A  vast  new  machinery  of  international  coopera- 
tion has  come  into  being  since  1945.  A  study  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  chart  will  re- 
veal commissions,  councils,  and  special  agencies 


which  offer  Member  Nations  a  meeting  ground  t 
attack  almost  every  type  of  common  problem 
such  as  the  control  of  contagious  diseases,  edu 
cational  reconstruction,  and  many  others  of  equa 
importance.  Some  people  think  there  are  too  man; 
such  agencies  and  bureaus,  but  each  is  important 
and  their  constant  if  quiet  endeavors  and  achieve 
ments  add  up  to  a  significant  total.  In  some  o  | 
these  agencies,  delegates  of  widely  divergent  polit 
ical  views  work  in  close  technical  cooperation  an<  i 
harmony. 

This,  very  briefly  to  be  sure,  rounds  out  the  stor 
I  wish  to  share  with  you  tonight.  Let  me  repeal 
I  find  strength  in  the  fact  that  the  aims  and  priD 
ciples  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na 
tions  are  identical  with  those  of  the  America] 
people,  and  that  they  express  accurately  the  hope 
of  all  other  democratic  peoples.  The  basic  fault  i 
not  in  the  Charter,  but  in  the  fact  that  some  o 
its  Members  continue  to  employ  undemocratii 
methods  of  force  and  coercion  to  achieve  thei 
international  goals.  But  the  longer  the  issues  ar 
debated,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  to  all  the  world 
including  increasing  numbers  of  people  behind  th 
Iron  Curtain,  that  the  basic  issue  involved  i 
morality  in  international  conduct  against  im 
morality,  national  independence  against  subservi 
ence  to  an  alien  rule,  and  human  liberty  agains 
the  subjection  of  this  individual  to  the  dictates  o 
a  ruling  clique. 

Progress  is  being  made,  and  with  a  steadfas 
conviction  in  the  superiority  of  democratic  prin 
ciples  over  any  other  system  of  conduct  yet  de 
vised,  we  shall  succeed  in  building  a  world  orde 
which  will  stand  in  the  noonday  sun,  strong  an< 
firm  on  its  solid  support— the  people  of  the  Unitei 
Nations. 
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WHY  WE  SUPPORT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


By  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 


Today  marks  the  first  official,  world-wide  ob- 
?rvance  of  United  Nations  Day,  designated  by 
nanimous  recommendation  of  the  General  Assem- 
ly  in  1947.  On  this  day  people  are  gathered  in 
11  parts  of  the  world  to  discuss  problems  before 
he  United  Nations  and  to  express  their  determina- 
ion,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "to  save  succeed- 
ing generations  from  the  scourge  of  war". 

It  is  fitting  that  this  world-wide  testimony  to 
mnanity's  greatest  hope  for  peace,  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  should  occur  on  the  day  dedicated 
o  the  one  Father  of  all  mankind ;  it  is  fitting  that 
his  observance  should  fall  on  the  day  of  prayer, 
nd  that  mankind's  prayers  for  peace  and  justice 
.re  rising  in  unison  around  the  earth. 

I  feel  greatly  honored  to  have  a  part  in  Britain's 
•bservance  of  this  universal  holiday  in  Central 
lall,  "Westminster,  in  which  the  organization  be- 
:an  its  life.  It  was  the  people  of  this  island  whose 
alor  and  determination  in  the  darkest  hours  made 
>ossible  the  victory  from  which  emerged  the 
Jnited  Nations.  Faced,  as  we  now  are,  with  the 
ertainty  that  the  development  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  will  require  from  all  of  us  much  of  the  same 
pirit,  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  observe  this 
lay  with  people  who,  in  our  time,  have  so  dis- 
inctly  identified  their  country  with  qualities  of 
'aith  and  courage. 

The  people  of  my  country  cherish  the  partner- 
hip  with  you  that  helped  create  the  United  Na- 
ions.  We  are  united  in  our  desire  to  see  that 
>artnership  grow  in  collective  effort  to  strengthen 
he  United  Nations. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  our  national  elec- 
ion  campaign  is  suspended  so  that  people  may  join 
n  rallies  in  every  state  to  manifest  support  for  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  provides  us  with  another  op- 
jortunity  to  demonstrate  that  our  participation  in 
he  United  Nations  is  based  on  the  national  will, 
tnd  not  on  the  platform  of  any  one  political  party. 
3oth  major  parties  have  published  pledges  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations. 

The  Democratic  platform  states:  "We  support 
he  United  Nations  fully  and  we  pledge  whole- 
learted  aid  toward  its  growth  and  development." 

The  Republican  platform  provides :  "We  believe 
n  collective  security  against  aggression  and  in  be- 
lalf  of  j  ustice  and  freedom.  We  shall  support  the 
United  Nations — the  world's  best  hope  in  this 
lirection,  striving  to  strengthen  it  and  promote 
.ts  effective  evolution  and  use." 
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The  United  States  Delegation  in  Paris  is  a  bi- 
partisan delegation  and  the  policies  of  that  dele- 
gation have  not  become  the  subject  of  partisan 
debate  in  the  election  campaign  now  nearing  its 
end.  Our  people  are  able  to  observe  at  close  range 
the  growth  of  the  organization  from  its  beginnings 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations  through  the 
writing  of  the  Charter,  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  to 
the  establishment  of  its  home  on  our  Atlantic 
Coast.  Our  students,  editors,  political  leaders, 
and  public  visit  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  Trusteeship  Council,  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  return  to  their  communi- 
ties with  firsthand  reports  of  how  representatives 
of  58  nations  are  progressing  with  their  work. 
This  all  makes  the  United  Nations  very  real  to  our 
people. 

One  reason  we  are  glad  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  being  held  in  Paris  this  year  is  that  it  is 
giving  the  people  of  Europe  a  better  opportunity 
to  visit  its  sessions,  and  to  feel  their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  it.  There  is  an  inherent  basis  for  the  Amer- 
ican support  of  the  United  Nations.  During  most 
of  our  history,  we  have  been  receiving  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  all  nations,  and  especially  from 
Europe.  We  have  become  a  United  Nations  coun- 
try, exemplifying  that  men  of  every  nationality, 
religion,  color,  and  race  can  live  together  in  peace, 
and  cooperate  for  the  welfare  of  all.  I  would  not 
imply  that  we  have  achieved  our  ideal.  Our  ef- 
forts to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  guaranties  of 
equal  rights  must  be  pursued  endlessly,  and  with 
enlightened  vigilance.  Our  own  difficulties  make 
us  keenly  sensitive  to  the  tremendous  task  faced 
by  nations  in  building  the  envisioned  world  com- 
munity, and  they  give  us  the  patience  necessary  to 
reach  that  goal.  Many  of  these  people  who  came 
to  the  United  States  were  bitter  over  the  wars  and 
quarrels  of  Europe.  They  had  turned  their  backs 
on  the  old  world  and  dreamed  of  building  a  new 
world  in  splendid  isolation. 

Through  hard  experience  the  American  people 
came  to  realize  that  in  an  interdependent  world  no 
nation  can  escape  the  consequences  of  war,  and 
every  nation  depends  to  some  extent  on  world  order 
for  its  own  social  and  economic  well-being.  Once 
having  reached  this  conviction,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  demanded  full 

1  Address  made  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
Oct.  24,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  they  have  supported  every  measure  for 
collective  security  and  international  economic 
cooperation. 

I  realize  what  the  experience  of  Europeans  has 
been.  They  had  high  hopes  of  outlawing  war  and 
building  collective  security  through  the  League. 
They  gave  support  to  that  first  effort  to  build  a 
worid  organization.  They  were  disappointed  and 
disillusioned  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
held  aloof  from  the  League.  Their  hopes  were 
dashed  as  the  League  failed  to  stand  by  the  cove- 
nant when  Mussolini  attacked  Ethiopia,  when 
Japan  moved  into  Manchuria,  when  the  Nazis 
seized  the  Rhineland,  then  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

To  my  mind  the  great  difference  between  the 
1930's  and  the  present  is  that  then  the  majority  of 
the  League  members  were  falling  apart  to  become, 
one  by  one,  victims  of  aggression ;  while  today  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
closing  ranks  to  create  a  united  front  against  ag- 
gression. That  difference  is  so  important  as  to 
justify  a  real  hope  for  the  efforts  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  to  avoid  war. 

Our  difficulties  are  so  obvious  and  complex  as  to 
provoke  skepticism  in  some,  but  they  challenge  the 
great  interest  and  effort  of  an  increasing  majority. 

Just  two  days  ago,  we  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  achievements  of  one  day : 

The  Security  Council  elected  five  judges  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  General  Assem- 
bly did  likewise,  revealing  a  high  degree  of  accord 
between  East  and  West. 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee,  after 
thorough  debate,  agreed  upon  the  Mexican  reso- 
lution with  unanimity  of  the  58  members.  (The 
conference  broke  into  animated  applause  at  this 
heart-warming  accomplishment.)  The  resolution 
recalled  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter ;  the  pledge  of  the  members  in  the  United 
Nations  and  proclaimed  that  only  with  continuing 
and  growing  cooperation  and  understanding 
among  the  three  countries  which  made  the  Yalta 
Declaration,  and  among  all  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions, could  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity 
be  realized. 

One  of  the  contributions  to  wider  cooperation 
was  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee. It  initiated  paragraph  4  of  the  Mexican  draft 
recommending  that  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
agreement  of  December  1945,  and  the  powers 
which  subsequently  acceded  thereto,  "associate 
with  them  in  the  performance  of  such  a  noble  task 
(the  settlement  of  the  war  and  the  conclusion  of 
all  the  peace  settlements)  the  states  which  sub- 
scribed and  adhered  to  the  Washington  Declara- 
tion of  January  1,  1942." 
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The  Security  Council,  considering  the  Berlj 
question,  by  unanimous  consent,  tabled  a  re§ 

lution  which  was  proposed  by  the  six  neutral  men 
bers.  We  prayerfully  look  forward  to  the  coj 
sideration  of  that  resolution  next  week. 

As  I  left  Paris  for  this  meeting,  I  received  offici 
notification,  as  President  of  the  Security  Co  unci 
that  its  resolution  for  an  immediate  and  effecti 
cease-fire  in  the  Negeb,  has  been  obeyed  by  hot 
Jews  and  Arabs. 

We  do  not  serve  our  cause  by  overestimatir. 
short-run  gains,  nor  by  underestimating  the  Ion; 
range  difficulties.  But,  as  we  advance  toward  cc 
lective  security,  step  by  step  we  grow  more  ef 
cient  with  each  succeeding  accomplishment. 

We  created  and  set  in  motion  the  most  ambitioi 
organization  for  peace  ever  conceived.  We  bui 
up  an  efficient  Secretariat,  introduced  novel  met] 
ods  of  breaking  down  barriers  of  language,  d 
veloped  fact-finding  facilities,  and  arsenals  of  i] 
formation  for  combating  such  ancient  causes  < 
was  as  disease,  hunger,  and  ignorance.  We  create 
commissions  and  specialized  agencies  to  deal  wii 
the  whole  range  of  vital  problems  through  inte- 
national  consultation ;  the  problems  of  control  < 
atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction ; 
reduction  and  regulation  of  armaments ;  of  hums 
rights;  of  finance  and  trade;  of  health  and  na 
cotics ;  of  food  and  agriculture ;  of  economics  ar 
employment;  of  education,  science,  and  cultun 
of  labor  standards ;  of  displaced  and  stateless  pi 
sons. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  vast  international  os 
ganization,  this  year  holding  more  than  5,0( 
meetings  in  various  places  throughout  the  worl 
enables  us  to  see  in  bold  relief  the  differences  ar 
tensions  between  nations  as  they  appear. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  frankly  the 
tensions,  to  suggest  action  to  relieve  them,  and  thi 
hasten  the  realization  of  collective  security  as  ei 
visaged  in  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

A  great  part  of  the  tension  in  the  United  N 
tions  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  economic  and  soci 
instability  in  the  wake  of  the  war  has  favored  tl 
growth  of  Communist  parties  in  many  countrie 
Communist  leaders  in  these  countries  try  to  explo 
chaotic  conditions  to  seize  power.  In  those  cou) 
tries  where  Communists  have  been  able  to  ca 
upon  the  Red  Army  either  for  direct  help  or  as  2, 
imminent  threat,  they  have  succeeded.  It  is  si; 
nificant  that  they  have  succeeded  nowhere  els 
But,  as  country  after  country  has  fallen  und< 
Soviet  domination,  and  as  Communist  parties  i 
other  countries  have  demonstrated  their  role  i 
Moscow-directed  fifth  columns,  the  black  cloud  < 
fear  has  spread  over  all  of  Western  Europe  ar 
has  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  fears  and  their  causes  were  laid  before  tl 
General  Assembly  with  directness  and  candor  i 
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Iwo  brilliant  speeches :  one  by  Mr.  Spaak,  Prime 
Sinister  of  Belgium;  the  other  by  Mr.  Bevin,  your 
foreign  Minister. 

1  Our  failure  to  support  the  balance  of  power 
ig  at  the  time  the  Charter  was  signed  has 
eon  a  contributing  factor.  The  rapid  demobil- 
Btion  of  our  armies  enabled  the  Kremlin  to  ex- 
tnd  its  domination,  to  encourage  paralysis  rather 
han  productivity,  to  spread  fear  where  there 
bould  have  been  hope. 

We  expected,  when  the  Charter  was  signed  at 
nn  Francisco,  that  force  would  cease  to  be  the 
iominant  factor  in  relations  between  nations. 
fcis  hope  sprang  from  the  heart  of  a  nation  which 
hen  possessed  the  greatest  concentration  of  mili- 
tary power  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  hoped 
!nd  believed  that  in  seeking  solutions  for  postwar 
Problems,  our  war-born  unity  would  be  main- 
ained.  And  so,  our  country,  like  yours,  demobil- 
zed  with  reckless  velocity.  It  has  been  a  bitter 
nd.  in  many  respects,  costly  lesson. 

I  believe  there  will  be  peace,  because  this  time  we 
re  making  perfectly  clear,  in  advance,  that  we 
re  not  willing  to  submit  to  extortion  as  the  price 
i  peace.  I  believe  there  will  be  peace,  because  of 
he  firm  and  determined  unity  which  exists  be- 
ween  our  two  countries  and  with  France;  and 
because  this  unity  is  receiving  support  from  an 
>verwhelming  majority  in  the  United  Nations. 
i  I  perceive  a  new  hope  arising  in  the  General 
issembly  now  meeting  in  Paris.  It  grows  from 
he  increasing  readiness  of  the  many  to  unite 
tgainst  the  threats  and  crude  tactics  of  the 
few    .... 

The  Member  states,  and  particularly  the  states 
H  Western  Europe,  are  speaking  plainly  and  per- 
uasively.  The  kind  of  tension  which  results  from 
knowing  the  truth  and  being  fearful  of  the  results 
>f  expressing  it,  has  been  broken  in  Paris. 

I  am  persuaded  that  once  the  unity  of  the  many 
las  been  demonstrated  persuasively  to  the  few, 
hey  will  seek  constructive  solution  through  col- 
laboration. The  Second  World  War  might  have 
been  prevented  if  the  aggressors  had  been  con- 
vinced at  the  outset  of  the  eventual  unity  of  the 
nany  defenders.  Real  unity  of  the  majority  and 
expression  of  it  in  the  United  Nations,  in  the  pres- 
ijnce  of  the  minority,  offers  our  best  hope  of  even- 
tual peaceful  settlement. 

The  United  States  does  not  seek  to  promote  uni- 
formity in  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  seek 
;o  promote  any  particular  political  or  economic 
system  in  individual  Member  states.  But  we  do 
seek  to  make  it  possible  for  free  nations  to  plan  a 
peaceful  future,  in  association  with  others  if  they 
wish,  but  without  fear  or  coercion.  We  do  seek 
the  creation  of  conditions  in  which  nations  are  able 
to  safeguard  their  freedom  against  aggression.  We 
do  seek  the  creation  of  conditions  in  which  the  re- 
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sources,  skills,  and  tools  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  freely  be  employed  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Each  nation  has  the  right  to  choose  the  method 
by  which  it  shall  work  toward  the  common  objec- 
tive. No  nation  has  the  right  to  insist  that  its 
method  is  the  only  method.  No  nation  has  the 
right  to  undermine  the  common  objective  of  a 
peaceful  world  providing  better  life  and  larger 
freedoms  for  all. 

The  spirit  of  hope  which  I  perceive  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  based  also  on  the  fact  that  West- 
ern Europe  in  which  we  meet  is  now  headed  to- 
ward economic  reconstruction  and  self-reliance. 
The  European  Recovery  Program  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  but  signs  are  unmistakable  that  the 
common  effort  is  succeeding. 

You  know  of  the  success  that  is  flowing  from 
your  own  efforts  here  in  Britain.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  collective  effort  is  producing  col- 
lective results  in  steel  production.  A  good  yard- 
stick of  this  is  provided  by  Sweden  and  the  Bi- 
zonal area  of  Germany  which  have  exceeded,  as 
you  have,  the  quotas  set  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  They  have  surpassed  their  goals  by 
18  percent ;  Belgium  has  done  the  same  by  4  per- 
cent; Italy  by  2  percent;  Austria  by  34  percent. 
The  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  estimated 
that  steel  production  for  all  of  Europe  this  year 
will  exceed  1947  by  11  million  tons,  and  will  ex- 
ceed the  production  quota  by  4  million  tons. 

You  have  cut  your  trade  deficit  by  over  half  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Greece  reports 
great  progress  in  rebuilding  its  transportation 
system.  Petroleum  refining  is  on  the  increase  in 
France.  Harvests  are  promising,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  farm  machinery  is  helping  to 
insure  the  full  realization  of  crop  possibilities. 

This  is  your  handiwork.  This  is  the  product  of 
your  skills,  your  management,  your  patience  and 
hard  work.  We  in  the  United  States  have  assisted 
financially  and  technically  in  great  measure,  and 
the  labor  of  our  workers  and  our  farmers  has  come 
to  your  support.  Nevertheless,  it  is  primarily 
your  accomplishment.  We  cannot  today  predict 
the  full  results,  but  of  this  we  can  be  sure :  rising 
internal  strength  for  the  European  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  not  only  strengthens  collective  se- 
curity, but  reduces  chaos  and  misery  exploited  for 
totalitarian  aggrandizement. 

We  have  great  cause  to  be  encouraged,  but  we 
have  little  cause  to  be  satisfied.  The  unity  that  has 
brought  us  thus  far  must  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended. I  hope  the  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion now  under  way  in  Western  Europe  can  be  re- 
garded as  only  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to- 
ward European  solidarity. 

Plans  for  collective  self-defense  contained  in  the 
Brussels  pact  should  be  carried  forward.     The 
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principle  of  progressively  developing  regional  and 
other  collective  efforts  for  self-defense,  as  defined 
in  the  so-called  Vandenberg  resolution,  approved 
by  our  Senate  with  only  three  dissenting  votes, 
should  be  implemented. 

The  efforts  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations 
must  be  continued  on  many  fronts,  among  them  the 
inter- American  front.  It  means,  also,  unrelaxed 
effort  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  veto,  to  pro- 
vide contingents  of  armed  forces  available  on  call 
of  the  Security  Council,  to  obtain  agreement  on 
an  effective,  enforcible  system  for  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy.  And  it  means  un- 
relenting support  of  economic  and  social  projects 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  through  special- 
ized agencies. 

We  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  solemn 


pledges  made  in  signing  the  Charter  at  San  Fi 
cisco.    Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  interven. 
years  to  change  the  principles  we  there  espouJ 
Nothing  can  ever  occur  to  change  the  eternal  pi 
ciples  animating  the  Charter.     The  principle! 
the  Fatherhood  of  the  Most  High  and  the  brotl 
hood  of  man,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  relig 
is  eternal.    The  changes  which  will  occur  wil 
the  result  of  mankind's  spiritual  progress  in 
struggles  toward  that  goal— for  perfection  alonj 
invulnerable. 

May  the  prayers  of  this  day,  rising  from 
hearts  of  all  mankind,  be  felt  in  the  United  ^j 
tions.  May  we  receive  from  this  day's  reded* 
tion  to  the  Charter  new  courage  and  inspiratB 
for  the  long  task  of  building  a  just,  abundant,  ;I 
peaceful  world. 
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ilestine 

[October  23-29] 

The  Security  Council  on  October  26  opened  de- 
ite  on  Egypt's  charges  that  Israel  was  "con- 
antly  and  increasingly  "violating  the  recent 
cease-fire  order,  but  adjourned  until  Oc- 
>ber  28  without  taking  action. 
'  The  Palestine  situation  was  taken  up  at  an 
margency  session  called  to  weigh  Egypt's  atte- 
ntions. Lebanon  and  Syria  also  demanded  that 
he  Council  order  Israel  to  give  up  territory  gained 
i  the  desert  fighting  since  the  most  recent  out- 
reak  on  October  14.  Egypt  agreed  to  withdraw 
s  troops  to  positions  occupied  on  October  14, 
s  the  embattled  contestants  were  asked  to  do 
y  Ralph  Bunche,  acting  U.N.  mediator  for 
'alestine. 

Great  Britain  and  China  proposed  on  October 
B  that  the  Security  Council  consider  sanctions 
gainst  Israel  or  Egypt,  or  both,  if  they  fail  to 
ithdraw  their  military  forces  in  Palestine's 
•egev  area  to  positions  occupied  before  the  recent 
utbreak  of  fighting. 

The  Security  Council  agreed  without  objection 
i  postpone  until  October  29  a  vote  on  the  proposal, 
•hich  calls  for  appointment  of  a  seven-nation 
ommittee  to  study  application  of  sanctions  as 
■ermitted  under  article  41  of  the  Charter. 
In  submitting  the  sanction  proposal,  Dr.  Tingf  u 
'siang  (China)  and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
U.K.)  stressed  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
'alestine  truce  that  no  military  advantage  should 
ocrne  to  either  side.  They  said  the  aim  was  to 
tabilize  the  Palestine  situation  until  a  final  so- 
ltion  could  be  found. 

Ralph  Bunche  told  the  Security  Council  that 
ach  side  of  the  Palestine  controversy  was  guilty 
f  what  he  termed  an  effort  to  "win  the  war  under 
he  enforced  truce".  The  acting  mediator  reported 
hat  as  a  result  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  fighting 
he  dispositions  of  the  opposing  troops  were  such 
hat  an  early  reopening  of  hostilities  was  likely 
nless  truce  lines  were  reestablished  quickly. 
Dr.  Bunche  maintained  that  what  is  desperately 
leeded  now  is  a  means  of  transition  from  what  he 
[ascribed  as  a  tenuous  truce  to  permanent  peace, 
rhe  parties  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
ccomplish  this,  he  asserted.    He  added : 

"The  truce  in  Palestine  has  now  endured  almost 
ive  months.  During  this  period,  the  war  has  been 
leld  in  abeyance  by  the  firm  intervention  of  the 
'nited  Nations.  But  it  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
)ected  that  this  phase  can  endure  indefinitely". 

He  expressed  belief  that  "the  critical  stage  has 
low  been  reached  where  bolder,  broader  action  is 
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required.  Such  action  should  take  the  form  of  a 
clear  and  forceful  declaration  by  the  Security 
Council  that  the  parties  be  required  to  negotiate, 
either  directly  or  through  truce  supervision, 
organized  settlement  of  all  outstanding  problems 
of  the  truce  in  all  sectors  of  Palestine  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  permanent  condition  of  peace  in 
place  of  the  existing  truce. 

"Such  negotiation  would  necessarily  aim  at 
formal  peace  or,  at  the  minimum,  an  armistice 
would  involve  either  complete  withdrawal  and  de- 
mobilization of  armed  forces,  or  their  wide  separa- 
tion by  the  creation  of  broad  demilitarized  zones 
under  U.N.  supervision." 

On  October  29  a  five-nation  subcommittee  of 
the  Security  Council  in  Paris  was  set  up  to  con- 
sider several  amendments  to  the  joint  British- 
Chinese  proposal  calling  for  a  study  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  imposing  sanctions  in  the  Palestine 
situation. 

The  subgroup,  consisting  of  the  United  King- 
dom, China,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Ukraine, 
is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  consider  all  the  amend- 
ments and  prepare  a  revised  resolution  before  No- 
vember 2.  After  creation  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  council  rejected  a  Syrian  effort  to  force  further 
discussion  on  October  30  and  adjourned  indefi- 
nitely. It  will  be  recalled  on  the  Palestine  issue 
when  the  subcommittee  notifies  the  Council  presi- 
dent that  the  revised  draft  is  ready.  Canada  sug- 
gested establishment  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Berlin  Crisis 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  on  October  27  re- 
affirmed their  countries'  willingness  to  carry  out 
the  proposals  embodied  in  the  resolution  by  which 
the  Security  Council  sought  to  settle  the  Berlin 
crisis  but  which  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed. 

After  conferring  for  an  hour,  the  Western 
powers'  Foreign  Ministers  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"The  three  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  con- 
sidered the  situation  produced  by  the  Soviet  veto 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  regarding  the 
Berlin  question. 

"As  is  known,  the  three  Governments  accepted 
that  resolution  and  declared  their  readiness  to 
carry  it  out  loyally,  and  they  stand  by  their  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  be  guided  by  the  principles 
embodied  therein. 

"The  question  is  still  on  the  agenda  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  three  Governments  are  ready 
to  continue  to  fulfil  their  obligations  and  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  as  members  of  that 
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body,  which  is  still  in  a  position  to  consider  any 
development  in  the  situation." 

The  six  neutral  nations  of  the  Security  Council, 
which  had  been  trying  for  weeks  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  perplexing  Berlin  question,  submitted  on 
■  October  25  a  four-point  resolution  aimed  at  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Western  powers  and  the  U.S.S..R.1 

Nine  of  the  Security  Council's  11  members,  in- 
cluding the  Western  powers,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
proposal ;  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  op- 
posed the  resolution. 

The  vetoed  resolution  called  on  the  Four  Pow- 
ers to  avoid  acts  which  might  aggravate  the  Ber- 
lin situation;  lift  immediately  all  restrictions  on 
commerce,  transportation,  and  communications 
between  Berlin  and  the  four  zones  of  occupation ; 
call  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  four  Military 
Governors  in  Berlin  to  arrange  for  unification  of 
the  city's  currency  by  November  20 ;  and  convene 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  the 
entire  German  question  within  10  days  of  fulfil- 
ment of  the  measures  called  for  in  connection  with 
the  Berlin  issue. 

Reduction  of  Arms 

An  11-nation  U.N.  Subcommittee  on  October 
25  adopted  a  Belgian  resolution  which  would  have 
the  Security  Council  direct  its  Conventional  Arm- 
aments Commission  to  continue  the  study  of  world 
arms  reduction,  emphasizing  the  need  for  an  in- 
ternational control  system  for  atomic  energy  use 
and  for  a  close  check  on  conventional  armaments 
of  all  nations. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Assembly's  Political 
and  Security  Committee  also  rejected  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal for  one-third  arms  cut  by  permanent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons.  The  vote  was  6  to  2:  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Bel- 
gium, and  China  voting  affirmatively,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  opposing;  Lebanon  and  Aus- 
tralia abstaining. 

The  Belgian  plan  was  approved  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  op- 
posing on  every  vote. 

Immediately  after  the  balloting  on  the  two  draft 
resolutions,  the  Polish  Representative  submitted 
another  proposal  which  he  said  would  meet  gen- 
eral agreement.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  de- 
feated Soviet  resolution  and  a  Lebanese  plan, 
which  had  earlier  been  withdrawn.  It  will  be 
submitted  in  writing  on  Tuesday  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Wednesday. 

The  United  States  was  among  the  nations  sup- 
porting the  Belgian  proposal,  which  in  effect  re- 
placed a  French  draft  previously  under  considera- 
tion, which  the  United  States  had  sought  to  amend 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  world  control  of  atomic 
energy  along  with  conventional  arms  regulation. 
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On  that  score,  the  Belgian  draft  accepted 
reads  that : 

.  .  .  the  aim  of  the  reduction  of  conventional  armai_ 

and  armed  forces  can  only  he  attained  in  an  atmospt 
of  real  and  lasting  improvement  in  international  relatic 
which   implies  in  particular   the   application   of  cont 
of  atomic  energy  involving  the  prohibition  of  the  atoi 
weapon. 

The  resolution  continues: 

But  noting  on  the  other  hand  that  this  renewal  of 
fidence  would  be  greatly  encouraged  if  states  were  placj 
in  possession  of  precise  and  verified  data  as  to  the 
of  their  respective  armaments; 

The  General  Assembly 

Recommends  the  Security  Council  to  pursue  the  st 
of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armai 
in    order    to    obtain    concrete    results    in    implement 
Article  26  of  the  Charter  as  soon  as  the  improvement 
the  international  atmosphere  permits ; 

Trusts  that  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Ant 
merits,  in  carrying  out  its  program,  will  devote  its  ma 
attention  to  formulating  proposals  for  the  receipt,  chec 
ing  and  publication  by  an  international  organ  of  contJ 
endowed  with  universally  accepted  powers,  of  full  i 
formation  to  be  supplied  by  member  states  with  rega 
to  their  effectives  and  their  conventional  armaments; 

Invites  the  Security  Council  to  report  to  it  no  lat 
than  its  next  regular  session  on  the  effect  given  to  t 
present  recommendation  with  a  view  to  enabling  it 
continue  its  activity  with  regard  to  the  regulation 
armaments  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principl 
defined  in  the  Charter. 

The  Conventional  Armaments  Commission  h 
reported  that  it  considered  it  futile  to  contim 
discussions,  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
accept  the  majority  wishes  on  any  arms-reductic 
plan. 

The  Polish  resolution,  hastily  offered,  calls  upc 
permanent  Security  Council  Members  to  take  tl 
initiative  by  reducing  in  the  course  of  one  year  a 
land,  naval,  and  air  forces,  and  to  implemei 
measures  for  arms  cuts  and  for  prohibition  ( 
atomic  weapons.  It  would  also  establish  withi 
the  Security  Council  an  international  control  bod 
to  which  full  official  data  on  arms  and  armed  forct 
of  the  five  major  powers  would  be  submitted. 


United  Nations 


The  Polish  proposal  for  a  reduction  in  arm* 
ments  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  was  r< 
jected  on  October  27  by  the  Subcommittee  on  D'n 
armament  Proposals  set  up  by  the  U.  N.  Assembl 
Political  Committee. 

The  Polish  proposal,  backed  by  the  Sovk 
Union,  was  along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  proposs 
turned  down  earlier  during  the  week  by  the  sut 
committee.  The  vote  was  6  to  2  with  Franc< 
Lebanon,  and  Australia  abstaining. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 1948,  p.  520. 
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I.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


igh  Frequency  Broadcasting 

President  Truman  approved  on  October  19  the 
ominations  of  R.  Henry  Norweb,  Special  Ambas- 
idoi\  as  chairman  and  George  E.  Sterling,  Com- 
iis<ioner,  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
s  vice  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
p  the  second  session  of  the  International  Confer- 
nce  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  called  by 
le  International  Telecommunication  Union.  The 
'conference  is  scheduled  to  open  at  Mexico  City 
n  October  22.  Named  by  the  President  to  serve 
s  delegates  are : 

rancis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief,  Telecommunications  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

rnest  W.  McFarland,  United  States  Senator 

.  Gael  Simson,  Consultant,  Communications  Liaison 
Branch,  Department  of  the  Army 

harles  W.  Tobey,  United  State  Senator 

red  H.  Trimmer,  Chief,  Facilities  Planning  Branch, 
Division  of  International  Broadcasting,  Department 
of  State 

The  other  members  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
ion  are  as  follows : 

dvisers 

Edward  Cooper,  Secretary,  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

ouis  E.  DeLaFleur,  Assistant  Chief,  Frequency  Alloca- 
tion and  Treaty  Division,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

lucio  Delgado,  Chief,  Radio  Program  Branch,  Division  of 
International  Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

aymond  L.  Harrell,  Telecommunications  Attache,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  Habana,  Cuba 

'erry  Harten,  Chief,  Studio  Operation,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

ack  W.  Herbstreit,  Assistant  Chief,  Frequency  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Section,  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Laboratories,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Toward  Hotchner,  Assistant  Chief,  Broadcast  Division, 
Division  of  International  Broadcasting,  Department 
of  State 

oseph  M.  Kittner,  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

oger  C.  Legge,  Jr.,  Propagation  Analyst,  Division  of 
International  Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

Curtis  B.  Plummer,  Chief,  Television  Broadcast  Division, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

)udley  G.  Singer,  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Mexico, 
D.F. 

l  Prose  Walker,  Chief,  Allocations  Section,  Television 
Broadcast  Division,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 
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Industry  Advisers 

Walter  E.  Benoit,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  West- 
inghouse  Radio  Stations,  Inc. 

Charles  B.  Denny,  Executive  Vice  President,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 

Royal  V.  Howard,  Director  of  Engineering,  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters 

George  Edward  Hughes,  Vice  President,  Director  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Associated  Broadcasters  Inc. 

Walter  S.  Lemmon,  President,  World  Wide  Broadcasting 
Foundation 

Louis  Henry  MacDonald,  Chief  Engineer,  World  Wide 
Broadcasting  Foundation 

Justin  Miller,  President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. 

Don  E.  Petty,  General  Counsel,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters 

Forney  A.  Rankin,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President, 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 

James  P.  Veatch,  Manager,  Washington  Office  of  the  Fre- 
quency Bureau,  Laboratories  Division,  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America 

Press  Liaison  Officer 

Dorsey  Fisher,  First  Secretary  and  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
American  Embassy,  Mexico,  D.F. 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Ellis  K.  Allison,  Diyision  of 
Department  of  State 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 

Vivian  N.  Cartwright,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Inter- 
national Radio  Frequencies  Section,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Department  of  State 

The  first  session  of  the  International  Conference 
on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  August-October  1947,  voted  to  hold  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Conference  at  Mexico  City.  It 
also  established  a  Planning  Committee  for  the 
Conference.  The  Planning  Committee  held  meet- 
ings at  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  at 
Mexico  City  beginning  on  September  13. 

The  aim  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  is  two- 
fold :  the  first  is  to  work  out  a  plan  of  frequency 
allocations  within  the  bands  of  the  radio  spectrum 
set  aside  for  high-frequency  broadcasting  by  the 
International  Radio  Conference  at  Atlantic  City 
in  1947,  and  the  second  is  to  agree  upon  a  conven- 
tion which  would  establish  an  international  organ- 
ization to  have  cognizance  of  high-frequency 
broadcasting.  The  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  forwarded  to  the  Provisional  Fre- 
quency Board  of  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  for  inclusion  in  a  report  to  a  special 
administrative   conference   which   will   consider 
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these  recommendations  to  complete  the  realloca- 
tion of  the  entire  radio-frequency  spectrum. 

The  high-frequency  (short-wave)  broadcasting 
is  greatly  used  by  many  nations  for  broadcasting 
to  other  countries.  It  is  within  these  bands  that 
the  Voice  of  America  conducts  its  broadcasting. 


Meteorological 

The  designation  of  Norman  R.  Hagen,  meteor- 
ological attache,  American  Embassy,  London,  as 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Regional  Commission  for  Asia  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization  (Imo)  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  State  on  October 
30.  This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  New 
Delhi,  India,  November  10-17,  1948. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  promote  the 
maximum  degree  of  coordination  and  standardiza- 
tion among  the  meteorological  services  on  the 
Continent  of  Asia.  The  Asian  meeting  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  United  States  since  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  operates  meteorological  stations 
and  offices  in  the  Pacific  which  depend  upon 
weather  reports  from  the  Asian  area. 

Included  on  the  agenda  are  these  topics:  (1) 
network  of  stations ;  (2)  meteorological  reconnais- 
sance flights  over  sea  areas;  (3)  times  of  observa- 
tion to  be  adopted  in  the  region  with  reference  to 
the  Imo  recommendations;  (4)  marine  meteor- 
ology; (5)  telecommunications;  and  (6)  broad- 
casts. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meeting 
have  been  extended  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
those  governments  that  are  members  of  the 
Regional  Commission  for  Asia,  and  to  those  bor- 
der countries  which  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
be  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  Regional  Commission  for  Asia  is  one  of  six 
such  commissions  established  by  the  Imo  to  deal 
with  meteorological  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 


Semiannual  Meeting  of  International 
Joint  Commission  Held 

[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

The  International  Joint  Commission  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  in  the  Victoria  Building,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  on  October  12  and  13.  George  Spence  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  was  acting  chairman  for 
Canada.  A.  O.  Stanley,  of  Washington,  was  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Section.  Commission- 
ers Roger  B.  McWhorter  and  Eugene  Weber,  both 
of  Washington,  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Weber,  who  has  been  recently  appointed, 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

Members  of  the  International  Columbia  River 
Engineering  Board,  composed  of  members  acting 
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for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  were  pre 
as  follows: 

Victor  Meek,  Department  at  -Mines  and  Reaoorce    0] 

F.  G.  Goodspeed,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Ottai 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 

partment  of  the  Army,  Washington 
C.  G.  Paulsen,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  tl 

terior,  Washington 

Victor  Meek,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  SectL 
of  the  Board,  summarized  its  progress  report  I 
the  preceding  six  months.  He  called  attentiorl 
the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  British  { 
lumbia,  Idaho,  and  Montana  in  respect  to  flifl 
control  on  the  Kootenay  River,  drilling  operatil 
for  dams,  and  surveys  of  potential  dam  sites.  ' 
report  stated  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  repl 
(Seattle  District)  on  the  Libby  Dam  site  has  bl 
forwarded  to  Washington  and  is  under  study  tbl 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  report  was  submitted  by  the  InternatioM 
Souris-Red  Rivers  Engineering  Board,  the  nui 
bers  of  which  are  as  follows : 

J.  W.  Dixon,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  a 

Interior,  Washington 
Maj.  Gen.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  I 

partment  of  the  Army,  Washington 
C.  G.  Paulsen,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  t- 

terior,  Washington 
Victor  Meek,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Otti  t 
A.  L.  Stevenson,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa 
T.  M.  Patterson,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resouri 

Ottawa 

The  progress  report,  which  covered  the  per  i 
April-September,  set  forth  the  studies  that  t 
to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Red  River  f 
the  North,  with  a  view  to  flood  control.  This  w<  a 
will  include  studies  to  prevent  floods  such  as  th  e 
which  have  recently  done  so  much  damage  in  e 
City  of  Winnipeg.  It  was  decided  that  the  inve;<- 
gations  should  cover  measures  for  the  eliminati 
of  pollution. 

A  progress  report  was  also  submitted  from  le 
International  Waterton-Belly  Rivers  Engine - 
ing  Board,  composed  of  the  same  members  as  1 1 
International  Souris-Red  Rivers  Engineer^ 
Board.  The  report  outlined  the  investigatk  i 
that  had  been  conducted  in  the  basins  of  th<3 
rivers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  coveri  j 
the  installation  of  gauging  stations,  the  activit  3 
of  the  engineers  of  both  Governments  during  1 3 
preceding  six  months,  and  the  collection  of  d;  i 
respecting  the  present  and  future  uses  of  (i 
waters  of  these  streams. 

The  Commission  decided  to  have  further  he:  • 
ings  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  November  15  and  , 
and  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  on  November  17,  18,  , 
and  20,  on  the  references  of  the  Governments  of  t ) 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  matter  of  t> 
pollution  of  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  I 
Detroit  River.   A  hearing  will  also  be  he!  d  at  Sai ; 
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Marie,  Ontario,  on  November  22,  in  regard  to 

foliation  of  St.  Mary's  Kiver. 

ie  report  of  the  International  Sonris  Kiver 

.»d  of  Control  in  regard  to  a  number  of  small 

plications  from  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 

the  use  of  waters  of  the  Souris  River  was  dis- 

id,  and  the  applications  were  approved  by 

Commission. 


van    Zile    Hyde    Appointed    U.S.   Repre- 
jntative  to  WHO  Executive  Board 

[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

The  recess  appointment  by  the  President  of  Dr. 
L  van  Zile  Hyde  as  United  States  Representative 
.  the  executive  board,  World  Health  Organiza- 
pn,  was  announced  on  October  18  by  the  White 
jouse. 

iThe  President  also  approved  the  appointment  of 
>.  Wilton  L.  Halverson,  Director  of  Health  of 
•e  State  of  California,  as  alternate  United  States 
presentative  to  the  second  session  of  the  execu- 
te board,  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Geneva 
•ginning  October  25.  Dr.  Hyde,  Senior  Surgeon 
.  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
Bsastant  Chief  of  the  Health  Branch,  Office  of 
nited  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  and 
'r.  Halverson  will  be  accompanied  by  Howard  B. 
.alderwood  of  the  Department  of  State,  who  will 
•rve  as  adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation. 


All  three  were  members  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  First  World  Health  Assembly,  which 
met  at  Geneva  last  June. 


Informal  Participation  in  Bolivian 
International  Fair 

[Released  to  the  press  October  21] 

The  United  States  Government  will  participate 
informally  through  the  American  Embassy  at 
La  Paz,  in  the  Bolivian  International  Fair  (La 
Paz  Quatro-Centenary  Exposition)  and  has  sent 
a  number  of  technical  documentary  films  and  his- 
torical pictures  of  the  United  States  to  La  Paz 
for  display.  This  exposition,  which  opened  Oc- 
tober 20,  1948,  and  will  probably  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  commemorates  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  La  Paz  in 
October  1548  by  Alonso  de  Mendoza,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  Army.  Most  of  the  nations  with 
which  Bolivia  maintains  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  invited  to  exhibit  the  products  of  their 
industries. 

Several  American  business  firms  at  La  Paz  have 
leased  a  pavilion  at  the  site  of  the  fair.  These 
firms  with  other  industrial  corporations  will  ex- 
hibit their  products  in  this  building  known  as  the 
"American  Pavilion".  A  room  has  been  set  aside 
in  this  building  for  the  picture  display  and  the 
showing  of  the  American  Government  films. 
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I.S.-U.K.  Zone  of  Trieste  Admitted  to  OEEC  Membership  and 
CA  Bilateral  Agreement  Concluded 


[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Iconomic  Co-operation  on  October  14  admitted 
tie  U.S.-U.K.  zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  to 
membership  in  that  organization.  In  addition,  an 
conomic  cooperation  agreement  was  concluded 
)ctober  17  in  Trieste  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  commander  of  the  zone.  This  agree- 
lent  follows  closely  the  pattern  of  agreements 
lready  concluded  between  the  U.S.  Government 
nd  other  participating  countries,  with  appropri- 
te  modifications  to  take  into  account  the  special 
tatus  of  Trieste  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
?ith  Italy. 

Assistance  to  the  U.S.-U.K.  zone  of  Trieste  from 
he  United  States  has  until  now  been  on  a  relief 
asis,  limited  to  the  goods  required  to  assure  the 
•opulation  the  necessaries  of  life  and  prevent  eco- 
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nomic  retrogression.  Now  the  zone  is  embarking 
upon  a  recovery  program  which  will  encourage  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  economic  life.  By  joining  in 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  other  participating 
countries  the  zone  will  also  benefit  from  the 
strengthening  of  economic  relations  which  were 
of  such  importance  to  it  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be 
enabled  to  make  its  contribution  to  European 
recovery. 

Participation  of  the  U.S.-U.K.  zone  in  the  re- 
covery program  will  call  for  close  and  continual 
consultation  between  the  zone  and  the  Italian 
Government  to  assure  that  their  programs  take 
into  account  their  common  interests  and  that  the 
terms  of  the  economic  agreements  concluded  be- 
tween the  zone  and  Italy  under  the  provisional 
regime  of  the  Free  Territory  are  followed. 
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Recommendations  on  Problems  of  Educational  Exchange 
With  Eastern  European  Countries 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 


My  dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange  has  given  consideration,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  prob- 
lems of  educational  exchange  as  regards  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe.  We  submit  herewith  our 
recommendations.1 

The  educational  exchange  program  is  based  upon 
the  conviction  long  held  and  amply  demonstrated 
by  civilized  nations  that  free  interchange  of  per- 
sons and  ideas  between  nations  is  a  source  of  un- 
derstanding, enrichment,  and  progress.  Since  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  program  will  depend  not 
only  upon  its  range  or  extent  but  also  upon  the 
voluntary  and  unprejudiced  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conducted,  it  is  obvious  that  its  greatest  useful- 
ness will  be  in  relation  to  the  free  and  democratic 
countries  of  the  world  which  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  reciprocal  advantages. 

Although  this  memorandum  deals  with  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe,  the  Commission 
wishes  to  emphasize  that,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  cited,  the  program  of  educational  exchange  will 
be  more  limited  in  scope  and  immediate  effective- 
ness in  these  barricaded  regions  of  the  world  than 
is  the  case  where  normal  and  friendly  contacts 
obtain. 

The  obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in  the  way 
of  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  by  a  number 
of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  are  well  known 
and  need  not  be  detailed.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  by  official  and  voluntary  agencies  in  this 
country  to  establish  exchanges  with  these  countries 
but  with  very  few  results.  In  authorizing  this 
program,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  laid 
down  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  the  principle  that 
all  official  exchanges  should  be  upon  a  reciprocal 
basis.  Since  for  the  present  most  of  the  eastern 
European  governments  are  unwilling  to  recipro- 

1  The  Commission  met  for  a  two-day  session  on  Oct.  18 
and  19,  1948.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  Nov.  15,  1948.  For  a  review  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission  on  Sept.  10,  1948,  see  Department  of 
State  publication  3313.  This  report  was  released  on  Oct. 
19,  1948. 

The  Commission  by  resolution  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  State  use  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  as  repositories  for  recovered  cul- 
tural objects  and  works  of  art  looted  from  the  occupied 
areas,  until  these  objects  can  be  returned  to  their  rightful 
owners  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Department. 
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cate,  it  is  not  recommended  that  the  United  St, 
sponsor    government-supported    exchanges   ?L 
them  until  their  governments  give  evidence  of  1 
operation  in  the  mutually  helpful  and  frieuB 
spirit  of  the  Act.    This  unwillingness  to  recijj 
cate  will  also  currently  exclude  exchange  vi 
these  countries  under  the  Fulbright  Act  which* 
quires  negotiations  by  the  governments  involl 
with  assurances  that  acceptable  exchange  projfl 
in  both  directions  can  be  initiated  and  carried  <■ 
We  have,  however,  many  unofficial  opportunil 
for  contacts  and  exchange  of  persons  with  tr.f 
countries.     Not  only  students,  scholars,  and  scil 
tists  are  involved,  but  also  representatives  of  1 
professions,   such   as   journalism   and   medicl 
While  these  exchanges  are  initiated  and  sponsol 
by  voluntary  agencies,  the  Department  of  St« 
must  make  available  the  necessary  travel  papn, 
and  it  is  often  called  upon  to  facilitate  the  - 
changes  in  other  ways.     Should  it  do  this? 

The  Advisory  Commission,  after  a  full  study  f 
the  problem  and  of  the  difficulties  involved* 
convinced  that  the  United  States  Govermnfe 
should  not  close  the  door  to  these  unofficial  -j 
changes,  and  we  so  advise  the  Department  of  Sts . 
Our  reasons  for  this  are  several. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  from  the  eviden 
submitted  to  us,  that  our  experience  in  these  <- 
changes,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  good  one.  Wh  3 
some  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  the  <- 
changes  with  eastern  Europe  have  brought  abc : 
the  correction  of  erroneous  beliefs  about  this  coi  ■ 
try,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  its  institutio  . 
and  a  more  critical  outlook  toward  totalitarii 
regimes. 

This  practical  experience  is  strongly  support, 
by  certain  general  considerations.  For  the  Unit 
States  to  close  its  doors  to  all  contacts  with  the 
nations  with  whose  philosophy  it  disagrees  won 
be  to  pull  down  an  iron  curtain  on  our  own  side 
the  Atlantic,  to  adopt  a  policy  which  we  condeir 
and  to  lose  in  world  opinion  much  of  the  moi 
leadership  which  this  country  has  enjoyed.  Mai 
of  our  own  nationals,  furthermore,  need  upon  occ 
sion  to  visit  the  countries  of  eastern  and  sout 
eastern  Europe  for  business,  journalistic,  sch( 
arly  or  other  purposes.  We  cannot  well  requt 
privileges  which  we  in  turn  deny.  These  conside 
ations,  together  with  the  positive  gains  which  fc 
low  from  such  interchange  in  the  correction  < 
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nsinformation   and  the  removal  of  prejudices 

to  us  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  a  broad 

of  interchange.     To  cut  off  contacts  with. 

;}  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world  because  of 

is  to  what  might  happen  to  democratic  insti- 

Knons  through  such  contacts  would  imply  a  weak- 

[i  9  which  has  no  justification  in  fact.     No  army 

Br  burned  its  bridges  except  in  retreat.     The 

dnocratic  way  of  life  is  not  now  in  retreat. 

h  an  interchange  of  persons  between  the 
Cited  States  and  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
Diouslv  will  require  careful  control.    ■ 

American  officers,  responsible  for  issuing  visas 
a  1  permission  to  enter  the  United  States  should 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  that  indi- 
wuals  desiring  to  come  to  this  country  have  no 
Bversive  intentions,  but  serious  and  bona  pie 
uic,  professional,  or  vocational  purposes, 
lrniits  should  be  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
tpugh  subject  to  renewal. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  the  Department  en- 
cirage  immature  and  inexperienced  American 
Eidents  to  undertake  study  under  present  condi- 
t-ns  in  eastern  Europe.  Maturity  of  judgment 
ad  experience  is  desirable  in  order  to  appraise 
ctically  the  instruction  received,  to  profit  most 
Dm  the  total  experience,  and  to  avoid  personal 
eisodes.  In  all  cases  of  Americans  permitted  to 
tivel  in  any  of  these  countries,  it  is  desirable  that 
tey  be  informed  before  departure  as  to  condi- 
bns  that  they  will  encounter.  We  recommend 
tat  the  State  Department  accept  the  responsibil- 
w  for  seeing  that  this  is  done.  We  believe  that 
Btriction  of  the  travel  of  individuals  entering 
fe  country  or  of  Americans  going  abroad  under 
1e  sponsorship  of  organizations  recognized  as 
fbversive  is  desirable. 

A  special  problem  exists  with  reference  to  the 
Mding  of  international  conferences,  congresses, 
id  institutes.  Many  such  meetings  are  held  by 
tyutable  organizations  which  include  as  partici- 
jnts  persons  with  conflicting  political  views. 
.resent  United  States  statutes  and  regulations 
f'Verning  the  entrance  of  foreign  nationals  make 
i  difficult  for  some  of  these  persons  to  attend  these 
Jeetings.  This  eliminates  the  United  States  as 
*ie  of  the  meeting  places  for  organizations  of  a 
Sdely  international  character.  This  is  undesir- 
i»le  from  many  standpoints.  We  recommend  that 
:more  liberal  policy  be  followed  in  granting  per- 

ission  to  enter  for  individuals  desiring  to  attend 

e  reputable  meetings  of  this  kind. 


Jtters  of  Credence 


weden 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Sweden, 

rik  C.  Boheman,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
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President  on  October  20.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  854  of  October 
20,  1948. 


Claims  Settlement  Agreement  Between  U.S., 
France,  and  Australia 

[Released  to  the  press  October  19] 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  on  October  19  by 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Australia  setting 
forth  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  cargo  claims 
arising  out  of  the  requisitioning  by  the  United 
States  of  the  S.  S.  Marechal  Joffre,  a  French  vessel 
which  was  loading  general  commercial  cargo  in 
the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack 
in  December  1941.  The  vessel  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  Navy  to  Australia,  where  its  cargo 
was  unloaded,  and  it  was  then  pressed  into  service 
in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort. 

Under  the  agreement  which  implements  a  gen- 
eral agreement  forming  part  of  the  lend-lease  and 
claims  settlement  with  France  of  May  28, 1946,  the 
French  Government  will  settle  claims  of  all  owners 
of  cargo  landed  in  Australia  and  will  pay  United 
States  citizens  in  dollars.1  Australia  will  turn 
over  to  the  French  Government  the  proceeds,  in 
Australian  pounds,  of  sales  of  items  in  the  cargo 
which  they  effected  after  unloading  in  Australia. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  Under  Secretary  Robert  A. 
Lovett;  by  Henri  Bonnet,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, on  behalf  of  France;  and  by  Norman  J.  O. 
Makin,  the  Australian  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of 
Australia. 


Visit  of  Secretary  Marshall  to  Greece 

Secretary  Marshall  arrived  in  Athens  on  Octo- 
ber 16  and  was  greeted  at  the  airport  by  Prime 
Minister  Sophoulis.  The  Secretary  told  a  press 
conference  on  October  18  that  "we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  Greece". 

In  connection  with  Secretary  Marshall's  visit 
the  following  statement  was  released  to  the  press 
in  Athens  on  October  18 : 

"The  Secretary  has  been  trying  to  get  to  Greece 
for  some  time.  The  United  States  has  assumed 
heavy  commitments  and  heavy  responsibilities  in 
this  area  in  which  he  is  officially  much  involved. 
He  had  planned  the  trip  for  last  week  end  but  he 
left  for  Washington  last  Friday. 

1  Buixetin  of  June  9,  1946,  p.  994,  and  June  30,  1946, 
p.  1127. 
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"This  is  a  difficult  time  to  leave  Paris  with  Berlin 
and  the  atomic  questions  being  actively  discussed 
and  Palestine  coming  up  shortly. 

"It  did  not  appear  that  a  longer  wait  would  offer 
a  more  propitious  time  for  a  visit  so  he  decided  to 
come  this  week  end. 

"He  is  very  happy  to  have  even  this  very  brief 
visit  to  Greece." 

The  Greek  Prime  Minister  accompanied  Secre- 
tary Marshall  to  the  airport  when  he  departed  on 
October  18. 


Uprising  in  Korea  Reported 

[Released  to  the  press  October  21] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  a  report 
from  the  United  States  Special  Representative  to 
Korea,  John  Muccio,  that  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 20  Seoul  received  reports  through  Korean 
channels  of  an  uprising  in  the  port  town  of  Yosu 
in  the  Cholla  Namdo  Province. 

Mr.  Muccio  said  that  exact  information  was  lack- 
ing but  that  it  was  fairly  well  established  that 
while  a  battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  Korean  Con- 
stabulary Regiment  was  being  mustered  for  trans- 
fer to  Cheju-do  (an  island  off  the  coast)  some  40 
men  mutinied.  They  were  joined  by  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  civilians.  A  group  reportedly 
numbering  500  commandeered  a  train  and  headed 
for  Sunchon. 

No  Americans,  military  or  civilians,  have  been 
in  any  way  involved. 


U.S.  To  Investigate  Mexican  Charges  of 
Illegal  Entry  of  Mexican  Workers 

[Released  to  the  press  October  19] 

The  Charge  d  Affaires  of  Mexico  in  Washington 
called  at  the  Department  on  October  18  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  the 
actions  which  he  said  were  recently  taken  on  the 
Mexican  border  near  El  Paso  by  United  States 
immigration  authorities  in  permitting  and  facili- 
tating the  illegal  entry  of  Mexican  farm  workers 
into  Texas.  The  Charge  pointed  out  that  this 
action  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  last  February  21  *  and  had  not  only  caused 
surprise  in  Mexican  official  circles  but  was  already 
creating  widespread  popular  reaction.  He  pointed 
out  further  that  the  uncontrolled  exodus  of  so 
many  workers  from  northern  Mexico  represented 
serious  economic  loss  to  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  that  area  and  expressed  the  hope  that 

1  Buixettn  of  Mar.  7.  1948,  p.  317. 
'Proclamation  2819,  13  Fed.  Reg.  6193. 
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prompt  and  effective  action  would  be  taken  by  i 
United  States  Government  to  rectify  the  matt 
The  Charge  said  that  his  Government  felt  it  h 
no  other  recourse  than  to  consider  the  agreement 
February  21  as  abrogated  because  of  the  unilatei 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Government  by  certa 
United  States  officials. 

Assurances  were  given  to  the  Mexican  Char 
dAffaires  that  the  matter  would  be  immediate 
investigated  by  the  Department  in  the  hope 
either  making  satisfactory  explanations  to  t 
Mexican  Government  or  taking  such  correcti 
measures  as  seemed  necessary.  The  hope  was  t 
pressed  to  the  Mexican  Charge  that,  consideri: 
the  traditional  and  deep  feelings  of  cooperati* 
and  friendship  between  the  two  neighbor^ 
countries,  everything  should  be  done  by  both  Go 
ernments  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  tl 
incident.  The  Department  is  taking  the  matt 
up  officially  with  other  interested  agencies  of  t 
Government. 


Reciprocal  Copyright  Relations  Between 
U.S.  and  the  Philippine  Republic 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  October  21, 194 
between  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde,  Philippine  Ar 
bassador  at  Washington,  and  Robert  A.  Lovel 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  there  are  set  forth  til 
conditions  upon  which  the  benefits  of  the  copyrigl 
law  of  each  country  will  be  extended  to  autho 
and  copyright  proprietors  who  are  citizens  of  tl : 
other  country. 

The  note  from  the  Philippine  Ambassador  is  a 
companied  by  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  c 
October  21,  1948,  by  Elpidio  Quirino,  Presidei 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  according  cop^i 
right  privileges  to  authors  and  copyright  proprii 
tors  of  the  United  States.  The  note  from  tl 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Philippine  An 
bassador  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  proclaim 
tion  issued  on  October  21,  1948,  by  the  Presider 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Public  Law  28: 
80th  Congress  (61  Stat.  652) ,  extending  to  Philif 
pine  authors  and  copyright  proprietors  the  benefit 
of  the  copyright  law  of  the  United  States.2 

For  texts  of  the  above-mentioned  notes  and  ac 
companying   proclamations    see    Department 
State  press  release  855  of  Oct.  21, 1948. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Closing  of  Consular  Offices  and  Reopening  c 

Office  at  Martinique 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16 

A  further  realignment  of  posts  in  the  Foreigi 
Service  was  disclosed  on  October  18  with  the  re 
opening  of  one  United  States  Consulate  and  th 
closing  of  two  others.    The  one  ordered  reopene 
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an  the  French-owned  island  of  Martinique,  in 
i  West  Indies.  The  two  scheduled  to  close  down 
t  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  Bristol,  England. 
(The  decision  to  abandon  the  Consulate  on  Mar- 
lique  was  based  primarily  on  efforts  to  effect 
Igetary  savings,  as  announced  less  than  a  month 
p;  but  since  then  representation  made  to  the 
partment  of  State  has  brought  about  a  change 
plans.  Martinique,  it  will  be  recalled,  played  an 
wresting  role  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  II, 
ien  it  was  the  outpost  nearest  to  the  United 
»tes  of  the  Vichy  government. 
While  the  Consulate  at  Limerick  is  being  closed, 
ana  11  Foreign  Service  staff  is  to  be  retained  at 
?  nearby  Shannon  Airport,  so  that  services  regu- 
•ly  performed  for  Americans  traveling  overseas 
air  will  not  be  curtailed.  Normal  business  for 
nericans  at  Limerick  has  gone  down  since  the 
d  of  the  war  and  there  are  now  less  than  200  U.S. 
izens  residing  in  the  Limerick  area. 
The  Consulate  at  Bristol  is  being  closed  because 
slackening  in  routine  business  there  seems  to 
ike  this  an  advisable  place  to  cut  Foreign  Service 
penses  at  a  time  of  budgetary  stringency. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

>point merit  of  Officers 

William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Incational  Exchange,  effective  August  10,  1948. 
Russell  L.  Riley  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Office  of 
Incational  Exchange,  effective  June  23,  1948. 
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I  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 


by  Assistant  Secretary  George  V.  Allen 


the  time  of  the  debates  in  Congress  a  year 
3  to  whether  there  should  be  a  Government 
am  of  foreign  information,  many  people 
nit  America  was  being  vilified  abroad  from 
angle  and  that  we  should  make  some  answer 
i  short-wave  radio.  We  could  not  send  out 
uantities  of  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
and  American  visitors  could  not  go  in  and 
,vith  people  of  many  foreign  lands.  Any 
lility  of  penetrating  certain  areas  would  have 
by  radio  through  the  Voice  of  America. 
:  real  Voice  of  America  is  the  voice  of  the 
ands  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  public 
pre,  public  officials,  private  groups,  or  indi- 
la — anyone  and  everything  which,  if  fused 
per  by  some  magic  process,  would  make  up 
ticulate  and  composite  voice  of  the  147  mil- 
)eople  of  the  United  States.  If  our  short- 
program  is  to  be  the  true  Voice  of  America, 
d  reflect  their  views,  not  so  much  as  ex- 
>d  in  quadrennial  elections  but  in  their  day- 
v  lives. 

X)dy  seems  to  be  certain  about  the  origin 
h  term  ''Voice  of  America",  although  a  man 
runs  a  short-wave  broadcasting  station  in 
n  claims  that  he  first  used  it  about  1938  in 
vate  short-wave  broadcast  to  Europe.  He 
he  just  tagged  his  broadcast  the  Voice  of 
ica,  and  it  caught  on.  It  is  one  of  those 
ns  that,  by  continued  use,  gets  more  and 
currency  and  builds  around  itself  a  connota- 
that  makes  it  hard  to  discontinue.  Many 
es  and  terms  in  the  English  language  are 
*1,  nobody  knows  quite  why  or  how.  When 
use  achieves  currency  and  is  firmly  established 
sometimes  beyond  changing.  The  Ameri- 
oublic  has  developed  the  term  "Voice  of 
•ica". 


The  purpose  of  the  information  program  of 
the  Department  of  State,  of  which  the  Voice  of 
America  is  a  part,  is  to  assist  in  achieving  the  aims 
of  American  foreign  policy.  The  chief  aim  of 
this  policy  today  is  the  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  including  notably  the  preser- 
vation of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  private  enterprise  and  initiative. 
The  achievement  of  this  goal  is  the  concern  of 
every  American. 

Our  information  service  is  therefore  fighting 
every  day  to  preserve  and  extend  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  the  American  press  so  excellently 
exemplifies.  We  shall  continue  to  fight  with  every 
means  in  our  power. 

American  journalism  and  American  radio  are 
far  ahead  of  journalism  and  radio  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  They  achieved  that  outstanding 
position  through  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise.  If  that  system  breaks  down,  our  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  world  will  deteriorate. 
The  entry  of  Government  into  the  information 
field  should  not  threaten  private  activities.  We 
hope  we  can  pool  our  resources,  both  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  private  industry,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  preserving  private  enterprise. 

Even  though  the  Government  will  always  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  its  policies  known  to  the 
public,  its  entry  into  the  general-information  field 
is  temporary,  dictated  by  the  world  situation. 
With  the  triumph  of  democracy  on  a  broad  scale, 
it  is  hoped  that  private  enterprise  will  in  time  be 
able  to  perform  the  general-information  functions 
entirely  and  that  the  activity  of  all  governments 
in  the  field  of  information  will  reduce  finally  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

We  are  awaiting  for  the  day  to  come  when  no 
air  waves  of  the  world  are  taken  up  with  the 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  one  people  to  propagandize 
another.  But  we  live  in  a  realistic  world.  For 
the  moment,  therefore,  since  private  industry  will 
not  understake  this  job,  Government  must  send 
out  American  information  by  radio.  This  is  the 
only  feasible  means  for  us  to  reach  the  people  be- 
hind the  Curtain.  Let  us  be  certain  that  the  Voice 
of  America  represents  genuine  American  prin- 
ciples— American  democracy  and  liberty  and 
freedom. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not  get  into 
broadcasting  before  1942.  Most  countries  out- 
side the  United  States — certainly  most  of  those 
in  Europe — have  always  maintained  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  radio  broadcasting,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  programs.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example,  only  one  organization,  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Company  (BBC),  broadcasts 
both  to  people  inside  Britain  and  to  other  people 
all  over  the  world. 

The  greatest  safeguards  to  the  freedom  of  in- 
formation as  agreed  to  in  principle  by  35  nations 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Geneva  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation is  a  multiplicity  of  sources.  The  radio 
listener  can  hear  only  one  man's  view  of  the  truth 
or  the  news  if  there  is  only  one  voice  on  the  air. 
Full  liberty  to  tune  all  over  the  radio  dial  is  mean- 
ingless if  only  a  single  program  is  broadcast.  It 
takes  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  views  on  a  prob- 
lem to  give  the  people  who  are  listening  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  them  to  form  their  own 
judgments. 

But  most  European  countries — all  of  them  with 
only  one  or  two  minor  exceptions — have  had  gov- 
ernment-controlled programs  since  the  beginning 
of  radio,  both  for  their  medium  (standard)  wave 
inside  their  country  and  their  short-wave  pro- 
grams going  abroad. 

Governments  which  control  their  broadcasting 
systems  soon  began  to  use  them  in  the  short-wave 
bands  to  project  their  policies  outside  their  own 
territory,  trying  to  reach  into  the  minds  of  the 
other  people  and  convince  them  through  methods 
of  propaganda.  The  first  time  any  government 
began  to  try,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  convince  another 
people  of  its  ideas  and  thoughts  was  in  1936,  when 
the  Nazi  Government  of  Germany  put  on  a 
Russian-language  program  designed,  purely  and 
simply,  to  speak  in  the  Russian  language  to  the 
Russian  people — to  reach  over  the  heads  of  the 


Soviet  Government  and  get  down  to  the 
to  try  to  tell  them  the  Nazi  story. 

Very  shortly  after  that,  the  Nazis  put 
grams  in  English  and  French.  In  1938  tl 
ish  and  the  French  systems  also  began 
government-sponsored  programs  in  forei 
guages,  reaching  into  the  hearts  of  other  co 
The  United  States  didn't  start  such  an  oj 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  1942  the  Unite* 
Government  began  broadcasting  in  foreij 
guages  to  foreign  peoples.  Since  1929,  NT 
CBS  had  done  some  short-wave  broadcastir 
the  United  States  as  a  commercial  venti 
they  had  beamed  those  programs  only  tc 
America,  in  Spanish,  and  had  had  no  gove 
support.  When  the  war  started,  the  priva 
panies  could  no  longer  sell  advertising  o 
foreign-language  programs,  and  United 
stations  were  about  to  go  off  the  air.  The 
companies  suggested  that  the  GovernmeiB 
over  the  operation  for  the  duration  of  tW 
mainly  as  a  war  effort  but  partly  as  a  metal 
keep  the  programs  going. 

Two  separate  Government  agencies  were*1 
to  do  that  operation.  One,  the  Office  of  T\rl 
formation,  under  Elmer  Davis,  was  given  lij 
sponsibility  for  broadcasting  to  the  Far  Ea  J 
rope,  and  Africa.  An  Office  of  Inter- An  "ic 
Affairs,  set  up  under  Nelson  Rockefeller,  wa;iv 
charge  of  the  information  work  in  Latin  Ai  .rii 
Both  organizations — the  Owi  and  the  <aa 
had  many  activities  in  addition  to  shorffa 
radio  programs. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the  fall  of  1945.  ia: 
wartime  agencies  which  had  been  set  up  f  •  t 
prosecution  of  the  war,  including  Owi  and  I 
were  discontinued.  Certain  pertinent  funioi 
however,  were  lumped  temporarily  into  tl  I 
partment  of  State  under  an  Assistant  Sect" 
for  Public  Affairs. 

Nobody  knew  whether  the  Government  vug 
ing  to  continue  to  engage  in  radio  broadcsin 
Many  people  thought  that  the  Governmen  i  i 
formation  work,  a  wartime  activity,  ought  3 
cut  off  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They  fell  re 
genuinely  that  this  was  a  field  that  shod  1 
reserved  for  private  industry — that  Am  I 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  radio  stioi 
could  tell  foreigners  about  the  United  StiJS 
great  deal  better  than  a  Government  bureau  I 
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i  ate  broadcasting  companies  had  been  will- 
the  time,  to  broadcast  on  short  wave  to 
i  i  countries,  the  Government,  using  the  tax- 
I '  money,  would  possibly  have  been  taken 
athe  operation  immediately.  But  no  private 
ng  company  was  willing  to  engage  in 

•tivity.  They  couldn't  sell  nearly  enough 
eising  to  make  it  pay.     During  1941,  which 

le  last  year  the  private  companies  under- 
io  broadcast  programs  to  Latin  America, 
lpf  the  two  networks,  NBC  and  CBS,  lost 
u600  or  800  thousand  dollars.  Consequently, 
vre  faced  with  the  fact — shall  we  have  a 
rmment  program  or  shall  we  have  no  short- 

? Program  at  all? 
iv  people  thought  that  perhaps  it  would 
>ter  to  have  no  program  at  all.     They  hoped 
tpme  .lay  the  private  companies  would  again 
i,e  short-wave  broadcasting,  when  the  world 
1  situation  would  be  such  that  people  could 
efficient  goods  abroad  to  justify  corporations 
]  nding  money  to  advertise  their  goods. 
>  -ing  the  war  close  relations  existed  among  all 
Jlies,  and  there  was  a  natural  hope  that  this 
^oration  would  continue  in  peacetime.    The 
was  short-lived.     Even  before  last  summer, 
r  waves  coming  out  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
sly  filled  with  falsehoods  about  the  United 
For  example,  when  I  was  Ambassador  to 
il  listened  to  vilification  and  misrepresenta- 
i f  American  motives  day  after  day  after  day. 
could  have  taken  the  point  of  view  that  the 
t  lies  would  fall  by  the  wayside;  truth  would 
rentually,  and  we  should  not  even  bother  to 
';r. 

wever,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  con- 

jd  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  should 

answering  back,   giving  the  truth.     They 

il.  for  example,  that  the  American  taxpayer, 

i  the  war,  had  contributed  about  560  million 

1  •=  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of  Poland  alone, 

nnection  with  various  efforts  to  put  the  war- 

ccountries  of  Europe  on  their  feet. 

it,  in  Warsaw  the  people  were  being  told 

t  day  that  the  purposes  of  our  effort  were  im- 

listic,  that  Wall  Street  wanted  to  get  its 

1  cles  on  the  economy  of  this  country,  and 

he  United  States  was  out  to  expand  its  con- 

and    domination    throughout    the    world. 

L-icans  began  to  ask,  "Shall  we  continue  to 


pour  out  our  money  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
honest  reconstruction  and  the  preservation  of 
democracy  and  liberty  without  telling  people  what 
our  purposes  are?  Shouldn't  there  be  some 
agency  responsible  for  the  job  of  telling  foreigners 
what  American  policy  is?"  That  view  prevailed, 
and  Congress  passed  Public  Law  402  of  the  80th 
Congress,  known  as  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  provid- 
ing for  both  an  information  program  and  a  longer 
range  educational  exchange  or  cultural-relations 
program,  to  be  considered  integral  parts  of  the 
permanent  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  was  to  let  the  peoples 
of  the  world  know  the  true  aims  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  what  the  American  peo- 
ple are. 

Eight  or  ten  transmitters  daily  broadcast  the 
Voice  of  America  Russian  program.  We  have 
already  identified  18  Soviet  transmitters  which 
the  Soviet  Government  is  using  in  an  effort  to 
"jam"  us.  The  Soviets  use  more  power  and  effort 
and  time  of  their  transmitters  in  trying  to  jam 
us  than  we  use  in  sending  out  the  programs. 
Their  jamming  robs  them  of  the  use  of  trans- 
mitters that  are  so  much  needed  for  their  own 
internal  and  foreign-propaganda  work.  They 
certainly  would  not  devote  valuable  time  of  their 
transmitters  if  our  programs  did  not  "sting". 

One  naturally  wonders  whether  our  programs 
still  get  through  in  spite  of  all  their  jamming. 
There  are  various  proofs,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Europe,  but  also  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  itself,  that  they 
do  get  through:  Radio  Moscow,  in  its  own  pro- 
grams, consistently  analyzes  the  programs  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  tries  to  refute  them;  and 
if  it  cannot  find  arguments,  it  starts  calling 
names.  The  Soviet  press  and  radio,  despite  the 
great  amount  of  jamming,  also  pay  constant  at- 
tention to  our  programs. 

No  law  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  present  makes 
it  illegal  for  a  Russian  to  listen  to  a  foreign  broad- 
cast, One  reason  is  that  although  Radio  Moscow 
and  Pravda,  Izvestia,  and  all  other  Soviet  news- 
papers spend  most  of  their  time  screaming  against 
our  programs,  the  Soviet  Government  tries  to  pre- 
tend that  we  are  having  no  effect  at  all — that  the 
Soviet  people  are  solid  and  that  they  cast  at  every 
election  99  percent  of  their  votes  for  the  Govern- 
ment. They  pretend  that  our  broadcasts  would 
not  convince  anybody;  thus  it  would  be  incon- 
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sistent  if  they  made  it  illegal  for  a  person  to  listen 
to  us.  Furthermore,  all  sorts  of  foreign  broad- 
casts go  into  Russia.  If  they  banned  all  listening 
to  short  wave,  Russians  could  not  listen  to  Radio 
Warsaw,  or  Bucharest,  or  Praha,  or  even  to  Radio 
Moscow  itself,  since  many  Soviet  programs  are 
sent  out  on  short  wave  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  is  often  referred  to  as 
a  turning  point  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  but  this  type  of  activity  has  always  been 
carried  on  by  American  Government  representa- 
tives abroad  as  a  normal  part  of  their  activities. 
The  work  of  an  American  Consul  or  Minister  or 
Ambassador  abroad  has  always  been  that  of  ex- 
plaining what  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do 
and  what  America  is  like.  They  meet  with  the 
local  press,  make  public  addresses  on  American 
foreign  policy,  and  talk  to  individuals,  and  have 
done  so  since  the  beginning  of  our  history.  The 
Smith-Mundt  Act  recognizes  in  legislation  the 
fact  that  information  about  the  United  States 
and  explanations  of  our  policy  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  act  is 
the  guidebook  for  our  activities  at  the  present  time. 

The  act  was  signed  in  January  of  this  year. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter,  several  com-, 
mittees  of  the  Congress  began  a  series  of  investi- 
gations of  our  operation.  Members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  discovered  the  fact 
that  certain  broadcasts  in  the  Spanish  language 
were  being  beamed  to  South  America,  giving  al- 
leged background  of  a  very  curious  sort  about 
the  United  States.  The  broadcasts  were  a  series 
of  programs,  15  minutes  every  Wednesday,  called 
"Know  North  America". 

That  series  happened  to  come  to  light  by  pure 
chance.  An  investigator  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  acting  for  Representative  Taber, 
asked  to  have  a  look  at  some  sample  scripts  which 
the  Voice  of  America  was  sending  out.  He  picked 
up  a  calendar  and  said,  "You  can  choose  your 
date — send  over  scripts  for  either  the  15th,  16th, 
or  17th  of  February".  The  person  who  had 
handled  the  request  selected  entirely  by  chance  the 
15th  of  February.  He  could  have  selected  the 
16th  or  the  17th.  The  Know  North  America 
series,  which  goes  out  only  once  a  week,  happened 
to  go  out  on  that  15th.  If  the  16th  or  the  17th 
had  been  chosen,  the  series  which  led  to  the  in- 
vestigation might  never  have  come  to  light. 
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The  subject  of  the  February  15  script  was  I 
oming.  It  referred  to  Indian  maidens  rui  I 
foot  races  "undressed  and  un  feathered".  Th  e 
to  prompt  demands  for  scripts  on  other  B  I 
The  one  on  Texas  included  a  remark  by  a  E I 
American  tourist,  quoting  a  passage  from  1 
Gunther's  Inside  U.S.A.  to  the  effect  that  r.i 
had  been  born  in  sin  and  New  England  cone  u 
in  hypocrisy. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  made  an  immeii 
demand  for  investigation  of  why  this  tyj 
program  was  going  out,  particularly  to  fin<  I 
whether  the  persons  who  were  sending  outh 
kind  of  misrepresentation  of  the  United  fc  t 
were  merely  careless,  whether  they  thought  n 
were  amusing,  or  whether  there  was  a  deepei  I 
versive  significance  in  it.  Several  comme 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  ho  ii 
the  hearings.  Both  the  House  Committee  oi  3 
ecutive  Expenditures  and  a  joint  committee  <  ti 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ai  { 
Executive  Expenditures  held  investigations.  8 
ports  issued  at  the  close  of  those  investigfo 
pointed  the  finger  quite  properly  at  the  D(  n 
ment  of  State  for  not  having  adequately  sx 
vised  the  programs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  pro^u 
were  written  in  Spanish,  and  nobody  in  th  E 
partment  of  State  had  translated  them  or,  in  a 
even  knew  what  was  in  them.  One  might; 
"How  in  the  world  did  a  situation  of  thaflj 
come  about?" 

During  the  evolution  of  the  legislation  in 
thought  that  private  industry  would  not  ui 
take  an  extensive  short-wave  information)! 
gram  because  it  was  not  commercially  fefb 
Government  money,  therefore,  had  to  be  vot<  1 
it  to  be  done.  Congress  stated  clearly  that  p  I 
industry  could  do  a  better  job  than  Governe 
and  could  do  it  more  efficiently  and  more  I 
tively.  The  State  Department,  therefore,  wi  I 
under  strict  instructions  to  use  private  incst 
for  short-wave  broadcasting  to  the  maximu  < 
tent  feasible. 

The  legislation  made  provision  for  contra  I 
be  made  with  private  broadcasting  agencies  I 
and  CBS)  that  would  carry  on  about  70  pi 
of  the  broadcasting,  including  all  the  broa  a 
ing  to  Latin  America.  The  State  Departme 
dertook  to  do  about  30  percent  itself,  includi? 
the  broadcasts  beamed  to  the  Iron  Curtain  | 
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tries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Those  were 
the  more  delicate  areas,  and  the  script  writer  had 
to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  had  to  have  inside  information 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  job.  The  private  com- 
panies recognized  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
broadcasting  into  that  area.  If  they  said  some- 
thing that  was  not  in  accord  with  policy  or  with 
(acts,  they  might  cause  great  mischief.  They 
were  happy  to  have  the  State  Department  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  for  Iron  Curtain 
broadcasting. 

The  Know  North  America  series  was  one  of 
the  broadcasts  being  done  by  NBC  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  State.  Taxpayers'  money 
was  being  used  to  pay  for  it,  but  considerable 
honest  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the 
private  broadcasting  companies  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  State  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  Department's  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising those  programs. 

Some  officials  of  the  commercial  companies  said, 
in  all  honesty,  whenever  the  question  of  State  De- 
partment supervision  arose  during  the  past  year, 
that  the  Government  did  not  know  how  to  run  a 
broadcast,  that  private  companies  had  had  great 
experience  in  broadcasting  and  had  built  up 
through  private  initiative  and  energy  the  great 
American  broadcasting  systems  and  knew  a  lot 
more  about  this  than  the  Government.  They 
pointed  out  that  Congress  had  shown  its  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  when  it  had  required  by  law  that 
private  industry  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  investigations  which 
Senator  Ferguson  and  his  committee  held  was  to 
clarify  the  question  of  responsibility  beyond  any 
doubt.  The  Senator  indicated  that  if  taxpayers' 
money  was  involved,  the  State  Department  had 
full  responsibility  for  supervision.  But  when- 
ever we  went  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany or  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  and 
said  their  scripts  were  not  telling  the  proper  story 
about  the  United  States  and  that  we  felt  we  should 
blue-pencil  this  or  that,  they  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  cry  "censorship".  They  pointed  out  that 
the  U.S.  Government  spends  taxpayers'  money  to 


buy  the  New  York  Times  every  day  for  our  offi- 
cial United  States  libraries  abroad,  but  we  do  not 
tell  the  Times  what  to  say  in  its  columns  or  edi- 
torial page.  Most  of  our  libraries  have  John 
Gunther's  book,  from  which  the  objectional  pas- 
sages were  quoted.  Should  they  tear  out  the 
offending  pages? 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  the  private 
companies  are  now  telling  us : 

"All  right,  you  win.  We  recognize  now  that 
the  Congress  considers  the  State  Department  to 
have  full  responsibility  for  every  word  that  is 
said  over  Voice  of  America  programs,  whether 
those  programs  are  written  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  by  a  private  agency.  Congress  says  that 
since  taxpayers'  money  is  involved,  we  can't  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  any  provision  of  the  law  stat- 
ing that  private  companies  can  broadcast  more 
effectively  than  the  Government.  We  now  recog- 
nize what  Congress  wants  you  to  do  about  it.  But 
if  that  is  the  way  it  is,  we  don't  want  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  it." 

So  they  came  to  us  on  July  the  first  and  said: 
"Please  take  this  program  back.  We  don't  want 
to  have  it  any  more.  You  do  100  percent  of  the 
broadcasting." 

Many  people  have  asked  the  Department 
whether  it  plans  to  increase  the  Voice  of  America 
program  in  the  light  of  the  world  crisis.  In 
reality,  the  Department  has  more  interest  in  im- 
proving the  programs  that  it  has,  in  making  them 
good,  hard-hitting,  solid,  effective  programs,  than 
in  using,  for  example,  more  languages  such  as 
Vietnamese,  Siamese,  Indonesian,  Malayan, 
Pushtu,  and  Hindustani. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Department 
of  State  could  get  ten  times  more  listeners  to  the 
Voice  of  Ameria  broadcasts  if  entertainment  were 
featured.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
however,  did  not  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertainment.  The  Department  would 
have  an  endless  job  if  it  undertook  the  task  of 
entertaining  the  two  billion  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  Voice  of  America,  therefore,  does  not  include 
programs  of  dance  records  and  other  forms  of 
entertainments.  Its  principal  job  is  one  of  in- 
formation. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

U.S.  Urges  Acceptance  of  Draft  Resolution  on  Berlin  Crisis 

STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  ' 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  statesmanship  which  has  produced  this  draft 
resolution  which  is  now  before  us.  Members  of 
the  Security  Council  who  have  worked  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  have  themselves  borne  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  achievement  of  this  result  in  the 
course  of  their  deliberations  was  the  result  of 
your  leadership  in  the  discussions  which  have 
been  going  on.  We  recognize  this  draft  resolu- 
tion as  the  result  of  an  imaginative  and  a  sincere 
effort  to  find  a  solution  to  a  difficult  problem. 
The  effort  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  international  principles 
typified  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Since  we  so  regard  this  resolution,  we  have  re- 
ceived it  with  respect  and  we  have  given  it  careful 
study. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  listened  also  to  the  views 
which  were  expressed  here  on  Friday  by  those 
who  joined  in  submitting  this  resolution,  I  felt 
reassured  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution are  the  same  as  those  which  we  understand 
from  studying  its  text.  The  resolution  is  char- 
acterized by  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  logical  progression  of  ideas.  As 
we  understand  the  resolution,  it  contemplates  the 
following  program. 

On  the  day  of  the  notification  of  the  resolution 
to  the  four  Governments  concerned,  two  events 
will  take  place,  or  in  the  words  of  paragraph  2 
of  the  resolution,  two  steps  will  be  put  into  effect. 
The  first  step  which  is  mentioned  and  which  is 
to  be  put  into  effect  on  the  day  of  the  notification 
is  the  reciprocal  removal  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed since  March  1,  1948,  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  by  the  three  Western  Governments  on  com- 
munications, transport,  and  commerce  between 
Berlin  and  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  and  to 
and  from  the  Soviet  zone.  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  even  before  its 


'Made  in  the  Security  Council  at  Paris  Oct.  25,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Delegation  on  the 
same  day. 
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formal  notification,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  take  steps  to  assure 
compliance  on  our  part  with  the  provisions  rel- 
ative to  the  lifting  of  the  restrictions  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Military  Governors.  We  assume 
that  the  brief  interval  which  will  elapse  between 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  its  formal 
notification  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  all  of  the 
four  Governments  concerned  to  issue  the  necessary 
orders. 

The  second  step  which  is  mentioned  and  which 
is  to  be  put  into  effect  on  the  same  day,  that  is, 
the  day  of  notification,  is  a  meeting  of  the  four 
Military  Governors  in  Berlin.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  to  arrange  for  the  unification  of 
currency  in  Berlin  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  under  adequate  Four 
Power  control.  The  principles  which  will  guide 
the  four  Military  Governors  in  making  these  ar- 
rangements are  those  agreed  upon  in  Moscow  and 
embodied  in  the  directive  of  August  30,  1948. 
These  meetings  are  to  be  concluded  not  later  than 
the  20th  of  November.  Under  the  program  out- 
lined in  the  resolution,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  will  meet  on  November  30  unless  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  four  Military 
Governors  are  concluded  before  November  20,  in 
which  case  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will 
meet  at  an  earlier  date,  namely,  ten  days  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors. However,  the  Four  Powers  jointly  agree 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
can  be  held  at  any  other  day. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  in  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  is  ready  to  accept  this  resolution. 
We  accept  the  principles  stated  in  it  and  would  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  out  in  full  good  faith.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Council  who  will  not  similarly  find  in  this 
resolution  a  reasonable  and  fruitful  program  for 
the  solution  of  a  grave  problem. 

Later  Mr.  Jessup  said: 
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Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  taken  note 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  proposes  (o  veto  the  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  by  six  members  of  the 
Security  Council.-  In  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
Mr.  President,  this  was  a  just  and  reasonable  res- 
olution drafted  by  Fair-minded  statesmen  of  six 
countries  from  regions  scattered  widely  all  over 
the  globe.  It  was  proposed  by  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
Security  Council  and  in  an  houest  attempt  to  set- 
tle this  difficult  problem. 

The  Representatives  of  France,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  United  States  accepted  this 
resolution.  If  the  Berlin  question  is  not  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposition  stated  in  this  res- 
olution, the  responsibility  will  rest  squarely  and 
unavoidably  on  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  referred  at  some  length  to  the  so-called  di- 
rective of  August  30.  Perhaps  he  did  not  bring 
out  as  clearly  as  might  well  be  done  the  language 
of  the  preliminary  paragraph  of  that  directive 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  and  the  USSR  have  de- 
cided that  subject  to  agreement  being  reached 
among  the  four  military  governors  in  Berlin  for 
their  practical  implementation  the  following  steps 
shall  be  taken  simultaneously." 

The  directive  was  thus  a  decision  to  proceed  to 
two  simultaneous  steps  on  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  by  the  Military  Governors. 
That  agreement  was  never  reached.  It  was  never 
reached  for  reasons  which  have  been  amply  ex- 
plained to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
by  myself,  and  the  record  has  been  made  fully 
available  to  the  Security  Council. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  direc- 
tive is  not  the  issue  which  is  before  the  Security 
Council.  Since  that  point  has  again  been  raised, 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  refer  again  to 
the  communication  of  the  three  Governments  sub- 
mitting this  issue  to  the  Security  Council  and  to 
quote  again  two  sentences  from  that  communica- 
tion of  September  29.     The  communication  says : 

"The  issue  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Western  Occupying  Powers  is,  therefore,  not 
that  of  technical  difficulties  of  communications  nor 
that  .  .  .  of  currency  for  Berlin.  The  issue  is  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  clearly  shown  by  its 
actions  that  it  is  attempting  by  illegal  and  coercive 
measures  in  disregard  of  its  obligations  to  secure 
political  objectives  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  and 
which  it  could  not  achieve  by  peaceful  means." 

The  three  Governments  lay  before  the  Security 
Council  the  threat  to  peace  which  was  created 
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by  the  blockade  measures  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  argument  which  we  have  just  heard  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  an  admission  that  blockade  measures  which  his 
Government  has  imposed  are  being  used  as  a 
measure  of  duress. 

1  listened  in  vain  as  he  was  speaking  to  any 
suggestions  in  his  remarks  that  he,  too,  like  the 
Representatives  of  the  three  Western  Governments 
was  approaching  this  draft  resolution  in  a  spirit 
of  accommodation,  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  the 
problem  of  Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  flat-footedly  asserted  that  they  would 
continue  the  threat  of  their  blockade  measures 
until  the  Soviet  mark  was  established  as  the  sole 
currency,  not  by  free  agreement,  but  under  Soviet 
dictation. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  issues  which  are  before 
the  Security  Council  have  been  made  very  clear 
in  the  proceedings  we  have  had.  The  resolution 
has  been  laid  before  us,  which  was  eminently  fair 
in  the  effort  of  six  governments  which  led  to  its 
formulation.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  must  now  ask,  "What  does  the  Soviet  Union 
want?" 

Does  it  want  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  to  discuss  Berlin  or  the  unification 
of  Germany,  which  always  has  been  and  still  is  the 
aim  of  the  three  Western  Governments,  or  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  Germany  as  a  whole  ?  The  Soviet 
Government  can  have  such  a  meeting  without  the 
threat  to  peace.  We  told  them  that  before.  We 
repeat  that  promise.  We  have  indicated  our  ac- 
ceptance of  that  principle  in  our  approval  of  the 
draft  resolution  which  was  before  us. 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  want  the  Soviet  zone 
mark  to  be  established  as  the  sole  currency  of  Ber- 
lin under  Four  Power  control,  as  Premier  Stalin 
himself  suggested?  They  can  have  that  without 
maintaining  the  blockade.  We  have  told  them  so 
before  and  we  tell  them  so  again. 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  want  assurances  that  we 
do  not  want  to  use  Four  Power  control  of  the  cur- 
rency in  Berlin  to  damage  or  to  control  the  general 
economy  of  the  Soviet  zone  outside  of  Berlin? 
They  can  have  such  assurances  without  threat  or 
violence.  We  have  made  that  clear  already.  We 
make  it  clear  again. 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  want  guaranties  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  transport  facilities  for  black- 
market  operations  in  currency  in  Berlin?  They 
can  have  such  guaranties  without  resorting  to 
duress.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  which  we  have  told 
them  before  we  would  do,  and  we  are  ready  to 
say  so  again. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  will  remove  all  re- 
strictions imposed  on  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  commerce  subsequent  to  March  30, 1948, 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24,  1948,  p.  520.  See  also  U.  N.  doc. 
S/1048,  Oct.  22,  1948. 
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between  the  Western  zones  and  Berlin,  the  United 
States  Government  will  undertake  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  the  Western  mark  B  and  the  Eastern 
mark  of  the  Soviet  zone  as  presented  by  the  United 
States  Representative  during  the  course  of  the 
Berlin  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understood  the  distinguished 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  remarks 
a  few  moments  ago,  he  argued  that  blockade  meas- 
ures which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
were  imposed  to  protect  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
zone  against  the  Western  mark.  However,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  to 
the  Council  before,  these  blockade  measures  began 
in  January,  reached  their  fullness  in  March  and 
the  Western  mark  was  not  introduced  until  June 
24.  I  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  again  that 
the  matter  of  restrictions  on  traffic  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  safeguards  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  currency.  Removal  of  blockade  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  land  communications, 
land  and  water  communications  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  restore  the  normal  traffic  channels 
of  supply  and  transport  which  are  now  confined 
to  the  air  lift.  In  effect  this  would  merely  substi- 
tute the  normal  ground  means  of  transport  for 
present  air  transport. 

The  United  States  has  never  intended  to  use 
currency  as  a  means  of  adversely  affecting  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  zone.  The  objective  of  cur- 
rency reform  is  to  improve  economic  life  and  not 
to  destroy  it. 


Mr.  President,  if  on  the  other  hand  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  drive  us  out  of  Berlin,  where  we 
have  an  acknowledged  right  to  be,  that  result  they 
cannot  get  by  maintaining  their  threat  to  peace. 
We  have  stated  that  position  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  simple  fact  should  now  be  clear.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  us  to  work  out  technical  details 
of  the  first  four  questions  I  put, -under  duress  of 
maintenance  of  blockade  measures,  instead  of 
through  the  process  of  free  negotiation,  again  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  "No."  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  the  Soviet  Government  can  get  all  it 
says  that  it  wants  without  maintaining  the  block- 
ade. With  the  blockade  it  can  get  neither  what  it 
says  it  wants  nor  what  its  actions  seem  to  suggest 
it  actually  does  want.  It  is  the  blockade  which  is 
the  barrier  and  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  can 
lift  the  blockade. 

Mr.  President,  even  now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit  to  indicate  that  it 
intends  to  block  the  efforts  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  if  it  wishes  to  end  the  threat 
to  peace  which  it  created,  the  Berlin  question  can 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  program  suggested  in 
the  draft  resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Se- 
curity Council.  The  three  Western  Governments 
have  indicated  their  acceptance  of  the  principles 
contained  in  that  resolution.  If  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  give  reciprocal  assur- 
ances that  that  program  suggested  in  that  resolu- 
tion would  be  carried  out,  it  can  be  done. 
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*alestine:  Security  Council  orders  Negev  withdrawal 

The  Security  Council  adopted  on  November  4 
in  amended  British-Chinese  resolution  calling  for 
Kthdrawal  of  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces  from 

inv  positions  gained  in  the  Negev  since  October  14, 
men  recent  hostilities  in  that  area  of  Palestine 
Man. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  nine-to-one 
rote,  with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining,  after 
revisions  embodied  in  a  U.S.  amendment  were 
uvepted.     The  Ukraine  cast  the  opposing  vote. 

The  U.S.  amendment  eliminated  from  the  origi- 
lal  resolution  specific  mention  of  article  41  of  the 
[J.N.  Charter,  under  which  noncompliance  could 
je  met  by  economic  sanctions.  The  amended  reso- 
lution instead  provides  that  in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance a  seven-nation  council  committee  will 
;tudy  the  situation  "as  a  matter  of  urgency"  and 
report  to  the  council  "on  further  measures  it  could 
ye  appropriate  to  take  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter." 

Chapter  VII  includes  article  41  and  other  en- 
forcement provisions  but  the  resolution,  as  now 
Forded,  does  not  specify  what  measures  would  be 
Donsidered  in  the  event  of  the  noncompliance.  The 
Driginal  British-Chinese  resolution  specified  meas- 
ures under  article  41 — the  economic  sanctions 
section. 

Israeli  Representative  Aubrey  Eban  objected  to 
aoth  the  original  and  the  amended  version,  claim- 
ing that  the  Negev,  awarded  to  Israel  under  the 
partition  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  last 
vear.  is  an  integral  part  of  Israel. 

The  advances  in  the  Negev  fighting  have  been 
[sraeli  advances  and  the  called  for  withdrawal 
would  be  from  positions  taken  from  Egyptian 
forces. 

Jacob  Malik,  Soviet  Delegate,  called  for  direct 
negotiations  between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Repre- 
sentatives. Representative  Eban  said  this  was 
icceptable.  Egypt,  however,  supported  the 
idopted  resolution  with  the  comment  that  it  could 
be  stronger  and  again  asserted  that  it  could  not 
recognize  the  Jews  as  a  negotiating  party. 

In  presenting  the  U.S.  amendment,  Philip 
Jessup  pointed  out  that  the  council's  main  task  is 
to  keep  the  peace  in  Palestine  and  not  to  lay  down 
i  settlement  and  that  positions  taken  by  the  coun- 
cil members  on  the  truce  question  do  not  prejudice 
positions  they  may  take  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
political  settlement  problem. 

The  U.S.  amendment  specifies  that  the  Negev 
withdrawal  is  being  called  for  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights,  claim,  or  position  of  the  two  parties 
*or  to  the  position  which  the  members  of  the 
Cnited  Nations  may  wish  to  take  in  the  General 
Assembly"  on  political  settlement. 

Mr.  Jessup,  in  stressing  the  truce  aspect,  said 
that  the  truce  must  be  maintained  "until  arrange- 
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incuts  can  be  made  to  replace  the  truce  by  a  more 
permanent  peaceful  settlement". 

He  characterized  council  action  to  maintain  the 
truce  as  "a  necessary  prerequisite  to  General  As- 
sembly consideration"  which  "does  not  prejudice 
the  result  of  such  consideration  in  any  way". 

The  resolution  calls  for  establishment  of  truce 
lines  in  the  Negev  by  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Repre- 
sentatives. Failing  establishment  of  these  lines 
by  the  two  parties,  "permanent  lines  and  neutral 
zones  shall  be  established  by  decision  of  the  acting 
mediator". 

Refugee  Aid.  The  26-nation  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
has  allocated  $6,000,000  for  supplementary  relief 
of  250,000  child  and  mother  refugees  from  combat 
areas  in  Palestine.  The  Program  Committee  had 
recently  recommended  that  $2,200,000  be  added  to 
the  $411,000  previously  allocated  for  relief  in  that 
area.  However,  the  Executive  Board  approved 
the  larger  figure  of  $6,000,000  on  November  5,  after 
hearing  a  report  on  needs  of  the  refugees. 

Maurice  Pate,  Unicef  executive  director, 
pointed  out  that  the  organization  can  help  only 
children  and  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  among 
the  half-million  homeless  Palestinians.  The  need 
for  basic  relief,  such  as  the  $30,000,000  program 
suggested  by  acting  mediator  Ralph  Bunche,  he 
pointed  out,  remains  unchanged. 

A  summary  of  Unicef  activities  to  date  shows 
that  155,625  Arab  mothers  and  children  up  to  15 
years  old  have  received  aid.  No  figures  are  yet 
available  on  the  number  of  Jewish  mothers  and 
children  assisted.  Relief  supplies  are  being  dis- 
tributed in  camps  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  Trans- Jordan. 

Meanwhile,  the  Assembly's  Social,  Humanitar- 
ian and  Cultural  Committee,  on  October  30, 
named  a  15-member  subcommittee  to  examine  all 
the  proposals  regarding  Palestine  refugees  that 
have  been  made  so  far  and  to  work  out  a  draft 
resolution. 

Subcommittee  members  were  instructed  to  con- 
sult Secretary-General  Lie  on  the  question  of  ad- 
ministering a  proposed  Palestine  refugee  relief 
fund.  The  Legal  Committee  will  be  asked  to  give 
urgent  consideration  to  the  legality  of  the  fund 
idea. 

In  the  Social  Committee  on  October  29,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  introduced  a  joint  Anglo- 
American  resolution  calling  for  a  Palestine  refu- 
gee aid  program  budgeted  at  $29,500,000. 

In  presenting  the  resolution,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said,  "We  believe  that  the  acting  mediator's  esti- 
mate, of  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  relief 
should  be  supplied  and  the  period  of  time  for  the 
program  both  represent  a  sound  basis  for  action 
by  the  General  Assembly.     .     .     . 

"It  has  not  been  determined  whether  the 
refugee  movement  has  reached  its  peak  nor  in 
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what  degree  some  of  the  refugees  may  be  absorbed 
during  the  period  of  the  program  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  have  found  refuge.  On  the  basis  of 
information  available  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  assume  that  500,000  persons  will  require  assist- 
ance for  the  period  of  the  program.  The  period 
of  time  proposed  will  carry  through  the  next  har- 
vest. We  anticipate  that  the  program  of  relief 
will  be  launched  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
and  the  necessary  organization  can  be  established. 
For  this  purpose  December  1,  1948  represents  a 
realistic  date.  ...  It  will  be  recognized, 
however,  that  this  problem  requires  an  operation 
of  a  character  different  from  normal  United  Na- 
tions activities  and  that  it  requires  a  different 
budgetary  treatment.  Consequently  we  believe 
that  the  cost  of  this  program  should  not  be  made  a 
part  of  the  United  Nations  budget.  We  endorse, 
therefore,  the  proposal  in  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
that  the  General  Assembly  urge  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  make  as  soon  as  possible 
voluntary  contributions  in  kind  or  in  funds  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  the  amount  of  supplies  and 
funds  required  are  obtained." 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  all  available 
volunteer  international  and  local  organizations, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  stated,  and  recommended  that  "the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  can  be  particu- 
larly helpful  because  they  can  readily  bring  into 
service  the  experienced  disaster  and  relief  per- 
sonnel known  to  them." 

Korea:  Commission's  Report 

The  continued  concern  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  attainment  of  national  independence  and 
unity  in  Korea  is  called  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Korean  Commission,  made  public  on  October  30. 

The  commission's  report  to  the  Assembly  noted 
with  regret  "the  grim  reality  of  a  divided  Korea," 
with  a  government  in  the  south  set  up  as  a  result  of 
U.N.-observed  elections  in  May  and  another  in  the 
north  set  up  "arbitrarily  by  steps  which  were  not 
under  international  observation".  The  northern 
zone  has  been  under  Soviet  occupation  and  the 
south  occupied  by  the  United  States. 

In  its  report,  the  commission  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  establishing  procedures  for  peaceful 
negotiation  between  the  two  regimes  in  Korea, 
adding  that  this  "must  take  place  before  military 
evacuation  of  the  occupying  forces  abandons 
Korea  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  rival  political 
regimes  whose  military  forces  might  find  them- 
selves driven  to  internecine  warfare." 

The  Soviets  have  unilaterally  announced  the 
beginning  of  withdrawal  of  their  troops,  leaving 
their  zone  in  the  hands  of  a  Communist-dominated 
regime.     The  United  States  is  turning  over  admin- 

1  Documents  and  Htatc  Papers,  September  1948. 
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istration  of  its  zone  to  the  newly  elected  govern] 
ment  at  Seoul. 

The  report  stressed  that  the  commission,  follow- 
ing the  will  of  the  Assembly,  has  always  concerned 
itself  with  Korea  as  a  whole.  But  this  has  been 
thwarted,  the  report  said,  by  the  refusal  of  Soviet 
authorities  to  allow  the  commisssion  to  visit  the 
Soviet  zone  or  conduct  U.N.-observed  elections 
there — in  contrast  to  the  cooperation  given  by 
U.S.  authorities  in  the  south. 

Immediate  unification  of  Korea  is  essential  if 
that  country's  social,  political,  and  economic  well- 
being  is  to  be  served,  the  commission  held. 
Efforts  of  Korean  leaders  to  achieve  this  end  have 
failed  largely  because  of  "the  tension  prevailing 
in  the  international  situation",  the  commission 
found. 

Atomic  Energy:  Resolution  Adopted 

The  General  Assembly  on  November  4  over- 
whelmingly voted  its  approval  of  the  atomic  con- 
trol plan  developed  over  the  past  two  years  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  vote,  on  the  revised  Canadian  resolution 
previously  approved  in  committee,  was  40  to  six, 
Soviet  group  opposing.  The  Soviet  proposal  was 
defeated  by  the  same  vote. 

Spain:  Economic  Statistics 

The  Legal  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  2  voted  21  to  14  to  delete  a  portion  of 
a  resolution  under  debate  which  would  specifically 
bar  Spain  from  an  international  convention  on 
economic  statistics. 

Radio  Plan  Approved 

The  Assembly  Administrative  Committee  on 
October  30  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Assembly  to  approve  in  principle  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.N.  telecommunications  system. 

The  resolution  was  submitted  jointly  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France. 

If  the  resolution  is  approved  at  a  later  Assem- 
bly plenary  session,  it  will  permit  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  shortwave  broadcasting  frequen- 
cies at  the  current  telecommunications  conference 
being  held  at  Mexico  City. 

At  present,  the  United  Nations  depends  on  the 
generosity  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  shortwave  sys- 
tems for  its  transmission  time. 

Greece:  Third  Interim  Report 

In  a  third  Interim  Report  which  was  approved 
unanimously  on  October  22,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  said  that  facts  which  have 
come  to  its  notice  during  this  period  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  conclusions  of  its  General  and  Sup- 
plementary reports.1 

This  is  Unsoob's  third  Interim  Report,  the  pre- 
vious two  having  been  sent  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  December  31,  1947,  and  January  10,  1948, 
at  the  time  of  a  large-scale  guerrilla  attack  against 
Konitsa  in  Epirus. 
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Sound    International    Trade    Progra 
Its   Meaning  for  American   Busin 


by  Paul  H.  Nitze  l 


Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  world  economy  even  more  seriously  out  of 
joint  than  most  of  us  then  realized.  Six  years  of 
struggle  had  depleted  the  resources,  both  financial 
and  material,  of  a  large  segment  of  mankind.  The 
apparatus  of  many  countries  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  was  in  a  shambles.  In 
others  it  had  been  seriously  distorted  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  war.  Critical  economic  dislo- 
cations had  given  rise  in  many  countries  to  strict 
governmental  controls  over  all  important  economic 
activities.  Moreover,  important  changes  in  the  at- 
titudes of  individuals  and  governments  towards 
the  problems  of  trade  and  economic  organization 
in  general  had  taken  place.  The  growing  economic 
and  political  strength  of  organized  labor  and  agri- 
culture had  brought  about  a  situation  in  which 
wage  and  price  adjustments  to  changing  economic 
conditions  were  difficult  to  make.  There  had  been 
a  growth  of  social  consciousness  and  wider  claims 
upon  governments  for  the  welfare  of  their  people, 
the  avoidance  of  unemployment,  and  the  provision 
of  social  security. 

The  combination  of  these  and  other  factors  had 
led  to  an  increase  of  economic  planning  and  na- 
tionalization of  industry  in  the  domestic  field  and 
of  state  trading  in  the  field  of  international  trade. 
These  influences  in  the  main  lead  away  from  the 
determination  of  trade  channels  on  the  basis  of 
market  considerations  and  away  from  the  correc- 
tion of  trade  imbalances  by  internal  deflation  and 
price-level  adjustments,  as  was  characteristic  of 
the  nineteenth  century  systems  of  trade.  For  the 
private  trader  and  his  government,  they  have 
created  new  problems  of  increasing  importance 
which  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

So  powerful  are  these  factors  in  today's  trading 
world,  that  they  have  affected  even  the  United 
States,  where  private  competitive  enterprise  flour- 
ishes to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Even  we  have  felt  the  need  to  control  ex- 
ports, support  many  farm  prices,  engage  in  gov- 
ernment purchasing  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  limit  the  use  of  scarce  materials. 


'Address  made  before  the  Twentieth  Conference  on 
Distribution,  in  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1048,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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Segments  of  the  American  people  exert  stn 
pressures  for  limitation  of  imports,  for  payn 
of  subsidies,  or  for  other  governmental  measi 
when  the  operation  of  the  competitive  p 
mechanism  threatens  to  become  painful. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  particularly  in 
last  year,  the  world  has  made  steady  progres 
overcoming  some  of  the  most  acute  mate 
shortages  and  in  correcting  some  of  the  mj 
trade  imbalances.  There  is  still,  however,  a  1 
and  difficult  road  ahead. 

EXPANSION  OF  WORLD  TRADE 

It  is  in  this  setting  of  the  world  as  it  is  ant 
the  actual  problems  that  confront  us  that  we  n 
consider  what  constitutes  a  sound  internatk 
trade  program. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  common  principle 
international  trade  were  tacitly  understood  and 
cepted  by  all  countries.  Today,  however,  with 
emergence  of  new  forces  and  new  problems,  : 
cific  international  agreement  is  necessary. 

I  think  that  businessmen  will  agree  that  at  I 
four  basic  conditions  are  necessary  for  a  sound 
pansion  of  world  trade :  stability ;  good  mark 
fair  rules  of  trade;  and  procedures  for  settl 
trade  disputes. 

Let  us  see  whether  and  to  what  extent  our  in 
national  trade  program  contributes  to  these  ob 
tives. 

Stability 

Stable  conditions  of  international  trade  ol 
ously  cannot  be  achieved  easily  or  overnight, 
uncertainties  of  disturbed  economic  conditions 
day  are  enhanced  by  overshadowing  political 
certainties.      But  there  are  positive  steps  wl 
can  be  taken  towards  this  end. 

First,  there  can  be  judicious  assistance  to ' 
building  up  of  the  damaged  productive  resoui 
and  economic  machinery  of  other  friendly  co 
tries.  Second,  there  can  be  international  ag: 
ment  on  the  objectives  and  principles  which 
would  like  to  see  govern  international  tru 
Third,  there  can  be  international  action  for 
moderation  of  exchange  fluctuation. 

The  United  States  had  led  in  working  for 
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ration  of  much-needed  stability  in  interna- 
il  trade  l>v  being  one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
cularlv  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
proposed  International  Trade  Organization, 
by  undertaking  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
I  Through  these  measures  we  have  sought, 
iternational  agreement,  to  achieve  settlement 
)litical  problems,  to  give  a  common  direction 
cisions  on  trade  policy,  to  moderate  exchange 
unions,  and  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the 
economies  of  the  Western  European  demoera- 
All  of  these  measures  help  to  bring  more 
lit  \-  into  the  conditions  of  international  trade. 

Markets 

od  markets  are  basic  to  sound  trade.  To  be 
markets,  they  must  be  accessible  and  they 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  receive. 
Is  can  be  disposed  of  by  gift  or  barter  deals, 
leither  provides  what  we  would  consider  a 
1  market. 

rough  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
Bean  countries  are  being  helped  to  restore 
production  and  hence  their  capacity  as  sound 
its  for  each  other,  for  us,  and  for  the  rest 
e  world. 

ans  have  been  made  to  other  countries  through 
Export -Import  Bank  for  the  expansion  of 
lary  facilities  which  will  assist  in  their  eco- 
c  development.  The  International  Bank  for 
nstruetion  and  Development  has  been  estab- 
i  for  the  same  purpose. 

beginning  has  been  made  in  reaching  agree- 
upon  principles  designed  to  promote  the 
of  private  capital  and  technical  skills  into 
i  which  can  use  them  to  foster  their  produc- 
I  and  development,  and  hence  their  emer- 
)  as  good  markets  as  well  as  good  suppliers. 
pas  been  done  at  Bogota  in  the  economic 
ment  of  Bogota,  and  at  Habana  in  the  Char- 
Dr  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
e  reduction  of  artificial  trade  barriers  also 
:  to  make  good  markets.  At  Geneva  last  year, 
itions  negotiated  for  selective  reduction  of 
tariffs,  not  only  with  the  United  States  but 
each  other.  The  result  was  the  General 
ement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  in  which  23 
ries  reduced  tariff  rates  on  some  products 
round  rates  against  increase  on  other  prod- 
for  about  45,000  individual  items  covering 
one  half  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 

ese  are  major  steps  toward  the  sound  de- 
ment of  good  markets. 

iave  been  asked  whether  the  United  States, 
only  one  vote,  will  not  be  outnumbered  in  the 
y  the  many  smaller  countries  and  forced  to 
it  all  kinds  of  things  that  it  does  not  like.  I 
>t  think  we  need  to  be  afraid.  Such  a  thing 
ot  yet  happened  in  any  international  agency 
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with  which  we  work.  Such  a  fear  leaves  out  of 
account  the  strategic  position  of  leadership  that 
the  United  States  enjoys  in  the  world.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  smaller  countries  are  concerned 
that  the  United  States  and  other  large  countries 
will  dominate  Pro,  regardless  of  the  one  vote  for 
each,  simply  because,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
larger  countries  cannot  help  having  more  influence 
in  world  affairs. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  always  those  who  fear 
that  their  country  will  be  outnumbered  by  other 
countries  in  any  kind  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion. If  reason  did  not  overcome  this  narrow 
fear,  there  would  never  be  organized  international 
cooperation  between  sovei'eign  countries.  I  am 
not  such  a  fatalist.  I  believe  that  sovereign  na- 
tions can  work  together.  I  do  not  think  that  pes- 
simistic resignation  pays  dividends  either  in  busi- 
ness or  in  national  success.  American  life  is  built 
upon  a  different  foundation — faith  in  our  destiny, 
courage  in  the  future. 

Fair  Rules  of  Trade 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  one  of  the  elements  that 
a  businessman  wants  to  see  included  in  a  sound 
trade  program  is  fair  rules  of  trade.  This  is  what 
the  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion, agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  53  nations 
at  Habana  in  March  1948,  seeks  to  provide. 

As  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  many  people 
in  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and 
other  countries  felt  that  the  absence  of  fair  rules 
of  trade  in  the  decades  after  the  first  World  War 
had  contributed  significantly  to  the  economic  war- 
fare that  "dried  up"  world  trade  in  the  1930's. 
Then,  each  country  traded  on  the  basis  of  the  law 
of  the  jungle,  and  the  devil  took  the  hindmost. 
As  one  European  statesman  put  it : 

"We  competed  with  one  another  in  devices  to 
restrict  the  volume  of  world  trade  and  then 
fiercely  competed  with  one  another  for  a  greater 
share  of  that  smaller  total." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  in  the  Government  began 
to  work,  even  while  hostilities  were  still  going  on, 
to  lay  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  fair  rules 
of  conduct  over  the  widest  possible  area  of  trade. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  to  appoint  a 
Preparatory  Committee  of  18  nations  to  prepare 
an  agenda  for  a  World  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  which  was  finally  held  at  Habana 
from  November  1947  to  March  1948.  Representa- 
tives of  53  nations  there  agreed  upon  the  text  of 
a  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion for  submission  to  their  respective  legislatures. 
It  is  expected  that  this  Charter  will  be  submitted 
to  our  Congress  in  the  next  session. 

The  Charter  establishes  a  code  of  rules  that 
countries  voluntarily  agree  to  follow  with  respect 
to  their  trade  with  each  other.    These  rules  cover  a 
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wide  range  of  international  trade  relationships: 
Tariffs,  quotas,  subsidies,  foreign  exchange,  cus- 
toms formalities,  cartels,  commodity  agreements, 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  foreign  investment,  employment, 
and  economic  development.  Most  of  them  repre- 
sent commitments  by  governments  to  refrain  from 
taking  specified  governmental  actions  affecting 
trade  which  they  would  otherwise  be  at  full  liberty 
to  take. 

I  won't  try  to  describe  these  rules  in  detail,  but 
I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  useful  to  state  in  gen- 
eral terms  what  they  seek  to  do.  They  have  two 
aspects.  They  state  the  agreed  general  principle 
and  they  indicate  how,  or  to  what  extent,  it  must 
be  applied.    Let  me  illustrate. 

Certain  important  rules  can,  and  therefore 
would,  come  into  immediate  and  full  operation 
when  the  Charter  enters  into  force.  Rules  of  this 
kind  are  those  requiring  simplification  of  customs 
formalities,  the  curbing  of  international  cartels, 
and  many  more. 

The  problem  is,  however,  more  complicated  with 
respect  to  others.  For  example,  one  of  the  im- 
portant rules  is  that  nations  undertake  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  reduction  of  tariffs.  But,  clearly,  no 
nation  will  undertake  in  advance  to  reduce  all  its 
tariffs  or  even  any  particular  tariff.  Therefore, 
the  Charter  provides  that  negotiations  shall  be  on 
a  selective,  product-by-product  basis,  which  will 
afford  adequate  opportunity  to  consider  the  needs 
of  individual  industries  and  that  members  shall 
be  free  not  to  grant  concessions  on  particular  pro- 
ducts. It  also  provides  an  "escape"  clause  under 
which  if,  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  and  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  imports  increase  so  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry,  the 
reduction  may  be  withdrawn. 

Another  important  principle  is  that  nations  will 
not  use  quotas  to  restrict  their  trade  or  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  trade  of  a  particular  country. 
But,  clearly,  under  present  conditions  very  few 
countries  can  apply  this  rule  completely,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  desire  to  do  so.  They  just 
don't  have  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  all 
the  imports  their  people  want.  Therefore,  they 
must  keep  their  imports  down  to  the  amount  they 
can  pay  for  and  concentrate  on  the  ones  they  really 
need,  just  as  an  individual  of  limited  means  does 
in  preparing  his  family  budget.  So  the  Charter 
permits  the  use  of  quotas  to  accomplish  this 
necessary  budgeting  only  as  long  as  a  real  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange  lasts. 

Thus,  in  situations  where  the  agreed  principle 
cannot  be  fully  put  into  effect,  members  are  not 
asked  to  do  the  impossible.  They  are,  however, 
obliged  to  comply  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  they  can,  and  they  may  be 
called  to  account  by  other  members  or  by  the  Or- 
ganization if  they  fail  to  do  so.     The  conditions 
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under  which  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  t. 
can  be  justified  are  very  specifically  defined. 

I  give  these  illustrations  because  concern 
been  voiced  in  some  quarters  that  exceptions  iri 
Charter  will  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  n 
which  it  lays  down.     Quite  the  contrary, 
existence  of  the  exceptions  is  what  makes  it 
sible  for  many  nations  to  accept  the  rules  and  8 
putting  them  into  effect,  at  least  partially,  pend 
the  time  when  they  can  do  so  fully. 

Procedures  for  Settling  Trade  Disputes 

The  Tro  would  provide  a  permanent  mechar 
for  the  orderly  settlement  of  international 
nomic  disputes.  This  permanent  feature  is  ] 
portant.  We  learned  from  the  experience  off 
World  Economic  Conference,  in  1927,  and  the  t 
don  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  in  I 
that  intermittent  international  conferences, 
companied  by  broad  declarations  of  principle 
some  people  now  propose),  are  not  an  effec 
means  of  resolving  world  economic  problems 
avoiding  depressions,  or  averting  economic  I 
fare.  A  permanent  international  agency,  op©' 
ing  on  the  basis  of  specific  commitments,  is  a{ 
more  effective  instrument  for  these  purposes. 

An  international  body  to  handle  trade  musth 
flexibility  if  it  is  to  handle  satisfactorily  chang 
world  conditions.  Therefore,  the  Charter,  like 
United  States  Constitution,  has  a  procedure 
amendment  and  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
view  of  its  provisions  within  five  years. 

Each  member  of  the  Ito  would  have  one  v 
and  decisions  wouid,  in  the  main,  be  by  majo: 
vote.  The  Organization  could  not  force  any  co 
try  into  any  act  against  its  desire.  But  if  a  m< 
ber  violated  a  commitment  accepted  under 
Charter,  the  Organization  could  authorize  ot 
members  to  withdraw  from  the  offender  the  pr 
leges  that  all  members  grant  to  each  other  un 
the  Charter.  The  right  to  withhold  privilege; 
offenders,  together  with  the  persuasion  exerci 
in  the  Ito  forum,  plus  the  force  of  public  opin: 
would  constitute  the  sanctions  of  the  Ito. 

FUTURE   COURSE 

I  have  given  particular  emphasis  to  the  Itc 
this  discussion  of  a  sound  international  trade  { 
gram,  first,  because  it  is  new  and  less  well  kne 
than  the  other  facets  of  our  international  tr 
policy,  and  second,  because  of  the  very  spe< 
potentialities  which  it  has  today  for  the  busin> 
men  of  the  United  States.  As  I  have  indicated, 
private-enterprise  system  in  which  we  believi 
now  called  upon  to  operate  in  a  very  different  i 
less  congenial  world  than  that  which  existed 
fore  World  War  I  or  even  between  the  two  wo 
wars.  New  and  powerful  forces  are  at  work  wh 
tend  to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  j 
vate  trader  to  do  his  business  abroad.    These  fori 
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B  result  of  economic  adversity,  or  new  philos- 
;,  or  both.  This  Government  has  the  respon- 
v  of  working  out  with  other  governments 
nent  on  principles  which  will  give  themaxi- 
opportunity  for  the  private  trader  to  con- 
lis  business  and  exercise  his  ingenuity  and 
f. 

do  not  guarantee  that  the  measures  taken 
jposed  will  cure  the  deep-seated  ills  of  the 

trading  systems  overnight.  And  we  do  not 
take    that    they    will    restore   international 

completely  to  private  enterprise.  The 
hich  have  taken  place  in  the  world  are 
ep  for  that.  But  we  are  convinced  that  these 
ires  are  positive  steps  which  will  help  to 
hose  ills,  help  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
mod  assistance  to  other  countries  by  the 
d  States,  and  help  to  create  the  conditions 

which  private  enterprise  can  have  its  best 
e. 

us  assume  for  the  moment  that  we  go  for- 
without  the  Ito.     What  would  be  likely  to 

nf 

ive  pointed  out  that  governments  are  in  the 
lational  trade  picture  more  than  ever  before; 
hey  have  at  their  disposal  new,  highly  effec- 
ind  ingenious  techniques  for  the  control  of 
;  and  that  the  circumstances  in  which  their 
ties  find  themselves  create  powerful  demands 
e  use  of  these  techniques  in  the  narrow  and 
run  nat  ional  interest.  The  Charter,  basical- 
poses  limitations  upon  the  use  of  those  tech- 
5,  confining  it  to  cases  which  all  have  agreed 
gitimate.  If  the  rules  of  the  Ito  are  not 
:ed.  countries  will  be  free  to  use  these  con- 
ehniques,  not  only  in  the  cases  permitted  by 
barter,  but  in  all  other  cases  as  well. 
be  specific:  If  the  rules  of  the  Ito  are  not 
ted.  countries  will  be  free  to  use  quotas  as 
ley  like  to  limit  or  change  the  course 
?ir  trade  not  only  for  reasons  of  exchange 
ige.  but  also  for  pure  protection  and  political 
.  They  will  be  free  to  give  new  preferences 
eir  tariffs.  They  will  have  no  obligation 
oever  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  their 
$  or  for  the  elimination  of  their  present  pref- 
».  They  will  be  free  to  maintain  and  in- 
y  confused,  complicated,  arbitrary,  secret, 
pstructive  customs  regulations.  They  will 
der  no  obligation  whatever  to  do  anything 

about  the  restrictive  practices  of  interna- 
I  cartels.  They  will  be  free  to  take  any  form 
bitrary  action  they  desire  with  respect  to 
reatment  of  foreign  capital  within  their 
rs.  They  will  be  free  to  conduct  state  trad- 
lterprises  in  wholly  uncontrolled  competition 
private  enterprise. 

tere  does  the  private  trader  stand  in  such  a 
I?    And  where  does  his  government  stand 

he  comes  to  it  and  asks  it  to  protest  on  his 
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behalf  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  some  other 
government  that  injures  his  business?  We  can 
say  to  the  other  government  that  we  don't  like 
what  it  is  doing  and  that  its  action  hurts  our 
citizens.  And  this  often  produces  results.  But 
we  have  worked  to  develop  the  Ito  because  we 
want  to  be  able  to  say  to  that  other  government 
that  we  are  protesting  what  it  has  done,  not  only 
because  it  hurts  our  citizens,  but  also  because  it 
violates  an  obligation  which  it  has  assumed  not 
only  to  us  but  to  other  countries  as  well.  And 
wre  want  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  call  that  gov- 
ernment to  account  before  those  other  countries 
and  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  This 
will  immeasurably  strengthen  our  hand  in  serving 
your  legitimate  interests. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
in  today's  world  political  and  economic  considera- 
tions are  inextricably  interrelated.  Political  un- 
certainties make  for  disturbed  economic  condi- 
tions. It  is  brought  home  to  every  one  of  you 
each  morning  as  you  read  your  daily  paper  that 
one  of  the  basic  factors  retarding  the  world's  re- 
covery has  been  the  strength  and  aggressiveness  of 
international  Communism.  The  economic  and  po- 
litical difficulties  which  have  existed  since  the  war 
have  been  exploited  to  the  full  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  agents  abroad. 

Every  one  of  the  measures  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  International  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, has  been  open  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  been  invited  to  join  in  these  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  restore  world  production  and  world  trade. 
It  has  consistently  refused  to  do  so.  It  has  op- 
posed these  efforts.  It  has  inveighed  against 
them  in  its  press,  and  over  the  air,  and  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  Ito,  for  example,  which 
we  regard  as  a  means  of  promoting  and  stabilizing 
trade  by  the  common  effort  of  all  friendly  na- 
tions on  equal  terms  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  has 
been  called  by  the  Soviets  an  organization  to  "con- 
tribute to  the  domination  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  world 
markets",  part  of  "the  drive  of  American  im- 
perialism toward  world  domination".  We  are 
charged  with  "seeking  to  open  world  markets 
and  sources  of  raw  materials  to  the  further  pene- 
tration of  American  monopolies",  and  through 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Ito  "to  enslave  not 
only  Europe,  but  the  whole  world".  Foreign 
Trade,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade,  said : 

"One  of  the  means  of  establishing  world  domina- 
tion is  the  foreign  trade  program  of  American 
imperialism.  This  program  has  found  its  final 
expression  in  the  American  proposals  for  the  crea- 
tion  of   an    International    Trade   Organization. 
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The  objective  of  these  proposals  lies  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  trade  organization  of  the  type  which 
will  make  possible  the  strengthening  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  capitalist 
world." 

Why  this  spate  of  abuse  of  Ito?  Why  do  the 
Russians  use  every  means  at  their  command  to 
sabotage  the  European  Recovery  Program?  Be- 
cause they  fear  and  fight  any  measure  which  will 


have  the  effect  of  strengthening  and  unifyij| 
non-Communist  world.  They  fear  and  ngh 
program  I  have  described  because  to  the  a 
that  it  helps  to  establish  stability  and  sound 
kets  and  fair  rules  of  trade,  as  it  will,  so  dc 
also  help  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  non-( 
munist  world  to  stand  against  the  menace  c 
alien  ideology  and  to  prove  by  the  acid  test  o 
complishment  that  the  way  of  the  free  natio 
the  better  way. 


Position  on  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  October  24] 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President  has 
seen  fit  to  release  a  statement  with  reference  to 
Palestine.  This  statement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  dated  October  22,  1948,  ten  days  before  the 
election. 

I  had  hoped  our  foreign  affairs  could  continue 
to  be  handled  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  without  being 
injected  into  the  presidential  campaign.  The  Re- 
publican candidate's  statement,  however,  makes 
it  necessary  for  me  to  reiterate  my  own  position 
with  respect  to  Palestine. 

I  stand  squarely  on  the  provisions  covering 
Israel  in  the  Democratic  Platform. 

I  approved  the  provisions  on  Israel  at  the  time 
they  were  written.     I  reaffirm  that  approval  now. 

So  that  everyone  may  be  familiar  with  my  posi- 
tion, I  set  out  here  the  Democratic  Platform  on 
Israel : 

President  Truman,  by  granting  immediate  recognition 
to  Israel,  led  the  world  in  extending  friendship  and  wel- 
come to  a  people  who  have  long  sought  and  justly  deserve 
freedom  and  independence. 

We  pledge  full  recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel.  We 
affirm  our  pride  that  the  United  States,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Truman,  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  the  creation  of  a 
Jewish  state. 

We  approve  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the 
boundaries  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations'  resolution 
of  November  29  and  consider  that  modifications  thereof 
should  be  made  only  if  fully  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

We  look  forward  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Israel 
to  the  United  Nations  and  its  full  participation  in  the 
international  community  of  nations.  We  pledge  appro- 
priate aid  to  the  State  of  Israel  in  developing  its  economy 
and  resources. 

We  favor  the  revision  of  the  arms  embargo  to  accord 
to  the  State  of  Israel  the  right  of  self-defense.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  for  the  modification  of  any  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  extent  that  it  may  prevent 
any  such  revision. 

We  continue  to  support,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Internationalization  of  Jerusalem  and 
l  lie  protection  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
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I  wish  to  amplify  the  three  portions  of  the 
form  about  which  there  have  been  considei 
discussion. 

On  May  14,  1948,  this  country  recognizee 
existence  of  the  independent  State  of  Israe 
was  informed  by  the  Honorable  Eliahu  Ep 
that  a  Provisional  Government  had  been  e: 
lished  in  Israel.  This  country  recognized 
Provisional  Government  as  the  de  facto  auth 
of  the  new  State  of  Israel.  When  a  perma 
government  is  elected  in  Israel  it  will  pron 
be  given  de  jure  recognition. 

The  Democratic  Platform  states  that  we 
prove  the  claims  of  Israel  to  the  boundarie 
forth  in  the  United  Nations'  resolution  of  No 
ber  29,  1947,  and  consider  that  modificai 
thereof  should  be  made  only  if  fully  accepi 
to  the  State  of  Israel. 

This  has  been  and  is  now  my  position. 

Proceedings  are  now  taking  place  in  the  Ui 
Nations  looking  toward  an  amicable  settle] 
of  the  conflicting  positions  of  the  parties  in  P 
tine.  In  the  interests  of  peace  this  work  mui 
forward. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  which  provid 
basis  for  a  renewed  effort  to  bring  about  a  pea< 
adjustment  of  differences.  It  is  hoped  tha 
using  this  plan  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  the 
flicting  claims  of  the  parties  can  be  settled. 

With  reference  to  the  granting  of  a  loa: 
loans  to  the  State  of  Israel,  I  have  directed 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Bri 
of  our  Government  to  work  together  in  expedi 
the  consideration  of  any  applications  for  1 
which  may  be  submitted  by  the  State  of  Isra 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  financial  aid  will 
be  granted  and  that  it  will  contribute  substant 
to  the  long-term  development  and  stability  o\ 
Near  East. 
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Brussels  Proposals  Not  Received  by  United  States 


Acting  Secretary  Lovett  told  his  press  confer- 
ence on  October  2Y,  that  if  and  when  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Brussels  pact  submit  North  Atlantic 
security  proposals  to  the  United  States,  such  pro- 
posals would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
Vandenberg  resolution  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Senate  last  June. 

Mr.  Lovett  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  a  re- 
quest hail  not  been  received  here,  but  that  if  and 
when  it  was  received,  it  would  be  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
Vandenberg  resolution. 

That  resolution  placed  the  Senate  on  record  as 
favoring  "progressive  development  of  regional 
and  other  collective  arrangements  for  individual 
and  collective  self-defense  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  provisions  of  the 
Charter"  and  "association  of  the  United  States,  by 
constitutional  process,  with  such  regional  and 
other  collective  arrangements  as  are  based  on  con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and 
as  affect  its  national  security." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Lovett  recalled,  that  exploratory  talks  were  ini- 
tiated in  Washington  July  6,  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Brussels  pact  countries  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.1 

When  the  conversations  were  opened,  the  De- 
partment of  State  described  them  as  "concerning 
problems  of  common  interest"  in  relation  to  the 
Vandenberg  resolution.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
that  time  that  no  information  concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  these  exploratory  talks  would  be  made 
public  before  decisions  were  reached. 

These  exploratory  talks  have  been  completed, 
Secretary  Lovett  announced,  and  since  they  were 
informal,  no  commitments  were  involved. 

The  spadework  represented  by  these  conversa- 
tions, he  added,  would  facilitate  further  negotia- 
tions when  they  are  opened.  Congressional  lead- 
ers of  both  major  United  States  political  parties 
were  kept  informed  during  the  conversations,  Mr. 
Lovett  said. 

He  noted  that  the  Washington  conversations 
covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  a 
whole  era  of  pacts,  and  mostly  the  methods  by 
which  United  States  security  and  world  peace 
could  best  he  obtained.  The  Acting  Secretary 
said  he  did  not  knowT  who  originated  the  idea  of  a 
North  Atlantic  pact,  but  that  the  idea  of  a  North 
Atlantic  community  of  nations  was  an  old  one. 

Further  comment.  Mr.  Lovett  told  the  reporters, 
would  have  to  await  receipt  by  the  United  States 
of  proposals  from  the  Brussels  pact  countries. 

1  Bru-ETiN  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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The  following  is  the  telegraphic  text  of  the 
communique  issued  by  the  five  Foreign  Alin- 
isters  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meeting  on 
October  .17 : 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Five  Signatory 
Powers  of  the  Brussels  treaty  met  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  October,  1948,  for  the  third  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Consultative  Council. 

After  examining  the  decisions  taken  by  the  five 
Defence  Ministers  at  their  meeting  on  2T-28  Septem- 
ber 1948,  including  the  setting  up  of  the  land,  sea 
and  air  command  organization  of  Western  Union, 
the  Council  gave  its  approval  to  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  defence  policy  of  the  Five  Powers  which 
are  based  on  the  Brussels  treaty  and  on  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Council  also  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
question  of  North  Atlantic  security  and  the  con- 
versations on  this  subject  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  summer. 

This  examination  resulted  in  complete  agreement 
in  the  Council  on  the  principle  of  a  defensive  pact 
for  the  North  Atlantic  and  on  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken  in  tins  direction. 

The  Council  approved  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
five  Finance  Ministers  on  the  7  October  1948.  In 
order  to  carry  out  these  suggestions  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  Council  decided  to  set  up  a  Committee 
of  Experts  to  study  the  financial  and  economic 
questions  raised  by  the  organization  of  the  defence 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  Council  next  took  note  of  the  progress  ac- 
complished in  the  social  and  cultural  fields,  and 
approved  the  reports  submitted  to  it. 

As  regards  the  question  of  European  unity,  the 
Council  decided  to  set  up  a  committee  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  governments  of  the  five  signa- 
tory powers  of  the  treaty  of  Brussels,  consisting 
of  five  French,  five  United  Kingdom,  three  Belgian, 
three  Netherlands,  and  two  Luxembourg  members. 

The  object  of  this  committee,  which  will  meet  in 
Paris,  will  be  to  consider  and  to  report  to  govern- 
ments on  the  steps  to  be  taken  toward  securing  a 
greater  measure  of  unity  between  European 
countries. 

To  this  end,  the  committee  will  take  into  con- 
sideration all  suggestions  which  have  been  or  may 
be  put  forward  by  governments  or  by  private  organi- 
zations. In  this  connection  it  will  examine  the 
Franco-Belgian  suggestion  for  the  convening  of  a 
European  Assembly  and  the  British  suggestion  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  European  Council 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. This  committee  will  draw  up  a  report  for 
submission  to-  the  Consultative  Council  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Ministers  proceeded  to  a  full 
exchange  of  views  on  various  international  prob- 
lems, certain  of  which  are  now  being  considered  in 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council. 
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Reparations  Program  in  Western  Zones  of  Germany 


THREE  POWER  STATEMENT' 


Since  the  reparations  programs  covering  the 
three  Western  zones  of  Germany  were  published 
in  October  and  November  1947,2  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  has  come  into  being  and  is  now 
vitally  affecting  the  progress  of  recovery.  The 
Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  have  therefore  had  under  con- 
sideration the  desirability  of  insuring  that  the 
reparations  programs  are  still  fully  consonant 
with  the  needs  of  European  recovery.  It  has  been 
agreed  by  the  three  Governments  that  there  is  a 
need  to  examine  certain  portions  of  the  reparations 
lists  with  a  view  to  determining  to  what  extent 
some  plants  on  those  lists  might  better  serve  the 
needs  of  European  recovery  if  left  in  Germany 
than  if  removed  and  re-erected  elsewhere.  Pur- 
suant to  section  115  (f)  of  the  United  States 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  a  preliminary  review  of 
the  lists  has  already  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  a  list  of  plants  which  re- 


quire more  detailed  study  has  been  drawn  up. 
The  further  review  of  these  plants  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  main- 
taining close  touch  with  officials  of  the  other  two 
Governments  concerned,  who  will  cooperate  in 
every  way.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  this  review 
within  a  few  weeks.  Further  plants  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency 
for  allocation  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  this 
investigation  is  in  progress. 

The  review  is  being  conducted  from  the  stand- 
point of  European  economic  recovery  and  not  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  any  general  read- 
justment of  the  reparations  programs.  It  is  in- 
tended by  the  Three  Powers  that  subject  to  what- 
ever deletions  from  the  reparations  lists  may  be 
agreed  as  a  result  of  this  review  the  balance  of  the 
reparations  programs  shall  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
conclusion. 


The  Struggle  for  Freedom  in  Greece 


STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  F.  GRADY' 

American  Ambassador  to  Greece 


Eight  years  ago  today,  the  entire  world  was 
electrified  by  an  event  that  has  already  gone  down 
as  a  landmark  in  history. 

On  that  day,  the  Greek  people  rose  as  one  man 
and  cried  "No !"  to  the  powerful  invader. 

It  was  the  first  real  check  on  the  aggressive 
might  that  had  unleashed  the  second  world  war. 

Greece  has  known  little  peace  since  that  time. 
Again  today  she  is  engaged  in  a  trying  struggle 
against  what  honest  men  the  world  over  recognize 
as  the  force  of  evil.  Call  it  militant  Pan-Slavism, 
call  it  Red  Totalitarianism,  call  it  Neo-Fascism — 
it  is  the  same.  It  is  the  force  of  destruction, 
of  fanaticism,  of  chaos. 

It  is  more  than  ironic  that  while  the  Greek 
people — with  the  help  of  their  friends — are  seek- 
ing with  every  means  to  rebuild  their  country,  to 
achieve  the  long-sought  peace,  to  join  in  the  great 

'  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  on  Oct.  27,  1948,  and  released 
to  I  lie  press  on  the  name  date. 

2  Not  here  printed. 

'Made  in  Athens  on  Oct.  28,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Washington  on  the  same  date. 
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and  inspiring  program  of  recovery  which  now 
animates  the  rest  of  free  Europe,  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  enemy  from  within  and  without  bends 
every  effort  toward  destruction  and  chaos. 

The  world  may  well  admire  the  struggle  which 
the  hard-pressed  people  of  Greece  are  waging 
again  toward  their  freedom,  and  those  who  think 
the  struggle  an  easy  one  must  be  either  naive  or 
ignorant  of  the  facts.  We  who  are  here,  we  who 
are  on  the  spot  helping  the  Greeks  to  retain  their 
nation  and  their  liberty,  helping  them  to  remain 
in  the  community  of  free  nations,  do  not  under- 
estimate these  difficulties,  these  tremendous  ob- 
stacles. We  are  sure  that  they  will  be  overcome — 
and  overcome  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 

On  this  great  day,  I  would  like  to  make  but  one 
salute — to  the  Greeks  who  are  waging  this  great 
struggle ;  chiefly,  of  course,  to  those  in  actual  com- 
bat against  their  enemy,  but  also  to  all  elements 
in  Greek  life  which  are  contributing  to  this  great 
national  effort. 

For  again  the.  Greeks  are  saying  "No !"  Again 
they  have  made  the  hard  choice.  Again  they  have 
chosen  freedom. 
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Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  off  the 
Republic  of  Turkey 

Statement  by  t/u  President1 

On  (he  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  join  me  in  extending  cordial  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  President  Inonu  and  to  the 
people  of  Turkey. 

The  full  significance  of  this  anniversary  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen  a  quarter  of  a  centm'y 
ago  when  the  Turkish  Republic  was  proclaimed. 
In  America,  we  were  from  the  beginning  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  resolute  struggle  of  the 
Turkish  nation  to  go  forward  under  the  indomi- 
table leadership  of  Turkey's  first  President,  Kemal 
Atatiirk.  We  have  watched  with  sympathetic 
interest  the  profound  social  and  cultural  reforms 
Effected  in  two  brief  decades.  We  are  happy  that 
the  advancements  of  science  in  this  air-travel  age 
have  so  reduced  the  distance  between  our  two 
countries  that  we  no  longer  feel  remotely  sep- 
arated. We  are  still  happier  that  the  decision 
of  the  Turkish  nation  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  and  to  further 
safeguard  human  rights  and  liberties  is  being  car- 
ried out  at  a  time  when  these  ideals — so  dear  to  all 
Americans — are  being  ruthlessly  crushed  and  ob- 
literated in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  political  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  In  conformity  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  recommended  to  the  American  Congress 
on  March  12,  1947,  the  extension  of  assistance  to 
Turkey  and  to  Greece.  This  program,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  American  Congress  two  and  one- 
half  months  later,  has  since  been  extended  for  a 
second  year — that  is.  through  June  1949.  The  ef- 
fective way  in  which  Turkish  and  American 
personnel  are  cooperating  on  this  program  is  a 
further,  and  most  striking,  example  of  the  mutual 
ties  that  bind  our  countries. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  during  this  troubled 
postwar  period  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  inspired  by  a 
common  ideal  for  the  establishment  of  security 
for  all  nations  through  just  and  lasting  peace, 
have  been  strengthened  and  consolidated. 

Double  Taxation  Convention  With 
Belgium  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

On  October  28,  1948,  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  Silvercruys,  Bel- 
gian Ambassador  in  Washington,  signed  a  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
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for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  similar  in 
general  to  those  contained  in  income-tax  conven- 
tions now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France,  and 
Sweden. 

The  convention  provides  that  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  and  that  the  con- 
vention shall  become  effective  on  January  1  of  the 
year  in  which  the  exchange  of  such  instruments 
takes  place. 

Steps  Taken   To   Repatriate 
Mexican   Workers 

[Released  to  the  press  October  25] 

On  October  18  the  Mexican  Embassy  presented 
a  note  to  the  Department  calling  attention  to  cer- 
tain irregularities  which  had  occurred  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  El  Paso  in  connection  with  the  entry  of  a 
large  number  of  Mexican  farm  workers  and  their 
employment  on  farms  in  Texas  and  other  western 
States  under  conditions  other  than  those  prescribed 
in  the  agricultural-workers  agreement  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1948. 

In  a  note  dated  October  22,  the  Department  ex- 
pressed its  regret  that  this  incident  had  occurred 
and  stated  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  correct 
the  situation.  The  United  States  agreed  to  com- 
mence prompt  repatriation  of  the  Mexican  work- 
ers who  entered  illegally,  as  required  by  article  29 
of  the  agreement;  to  halt  further  illegal  immi- 
gration of  Mexican  farm  workers;  and  to  con- 
tinue extending  to  Mexican  workers  legally  in  the 
United  States  the  advantages  and  conditions  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement. 

The  reply  of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  dated  Oc- 
tober 23,  accepts  as  satisfactory  the  American  note 
and  states  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  commitments 
set  forth  therein  will  bring  the  incident  to  a  close. 

Reaction  in  the  Mexico  City  press  to  the  Amer- 
ican note,  which  was  published  in  its  entirety,  was 
highly  favorable. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  has  already  begun  to  deport 
to  Mexico  the  workers  who  entered  contrary  to 
the  agreement. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico 

October  22, 1948 
Sir:  I  refer  further  to  your  attentive  note  of 
October  18,  1948,  concerning  irregularities  which 
have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entry  of  certain  Mexican  farm  work- 


■ 


1  Recorded  by  the  Voice  of  America  for  delivery  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Turkish  National  Holiday,  Oct.  29,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ers  under  conditions  other  than  those  established 
by  the  exchange  of  notes  of  February  21,  1948. 

An  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  confirms  that  the  entry  of  these  Mexican  na- 
tionals was  indeed  illegal  and  that  they  were  not, 
as  required  by  Article  29  of  the  agreement,  imme- 
diately deported  to  Mexico.  I  deeply  regret  that 
these  irregularities  have  occurred. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  at  this  time,  however, 
that  orders  have  been  issued  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals who  entered  illegally  be  promptly  returned 
to  Ciudad  Juarez.  Repatriation  of  these  workers 
has  already  commenced. 

Orders  have  already  been  issued  to  stop  all  fur- 
ther illegal  or  clandestine  immigration  along  the 
border. 

Nothing  which  has  happened,  of  course,  will  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Mexican  nationals  who  are  now  legally  in  the 
United  States  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  entered 
into  under  the  agreement.  They  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  immunities  and  prerogatives  set  forth 
in  the  agreement  and  individual  work  contracts 
and  the  existing  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
participation  of  Mexican  consuls  in  discussions  of 
any  misunderstandings  which  may  arise  will  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  corrective  measures 
which  have  been  described  above  and  which  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  best  of  my  Government's 
ability,  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  your  Govern- 
ment. 

With  sincere  expressions  of  profound  regret  for 
the  serious  instance  of  non-compliance  which  has 
occurred,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
Government's  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
Mexico  has  given  in  the  past  and  which  I  hope  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

I  avail  myself  [etc.]  Robert  A.  Lovett 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  23,19 Ifi 
Me.  Secretary  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  October  22 
relative  to  the  irregularities  which  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  El  Paso  in  connection  with  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  under  conditions  other  than  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  Februarv  21, 
1948. 

Upon  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  it  has 
found  satisfactory  the  statements  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  as  well  as  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  American  authorities,  measures  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  already  commenced,  brings  an  end 

1  For  text  of  the  decision,  aee  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1047, 
p.  2l«.  Wot  Basic  Initial  Post-Surrender  Directive  to  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for  the  Occupa- 
tion and  Control  of  Japan,  see  Documents  and  State 
Paper h  of  April  11)48,  p.  32. 
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to  this  lamentable  incident,  which  has  been  re- 
solved, as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, good  neighborliness  and  friendly  cooperation 
which  has  always  governed  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
I  avail  myself  [etc.] 

Rafael  de  La  Colixa 
Charge  cP Affaires  ad  interim 

U.S.  Policy  in  Japan  Founded  on 
FEC  Basic  Policy  Decision 

[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

With  regard  to  the  statement  by  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  before  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
on  October  28,  which  was  given  to  the  press,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  General  MacArthur,  as 
a  top  United  States  Commander,  holds  conferences 
in  Tokyo  with  high  United  States  military  officers 
from  time  to  time  and  these  are  purely  routine 
matters  of  sole  concern  to  this  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  the  former 
Japanese  naval  base  at  Yokosuka  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  modern  naval  base,  it  may  be  stated 
categorically  that  this  is  not  true.  This  base  has 
been  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  by 
the  United  States  naval  forces  supporting  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  in  car- 
rying out  the  objectives  of  the  occupation — which 
it  is  both  necessary  and  proper  for  them  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  implication  that  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  decision  on  the  basic  post-surrender 
policy  for  Japan  is  being  violated  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation.1 

American  National  Red  Cross  Extends 
Relief  in  Near  East 

[Released  to  the  press  October  24] 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  it  shares  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  Department  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  victims  of  hostilities  in  the 
Near  East.  Accordingly,  the  Red  Cross  has  ap- 
proved an  extension  of  its  disaster  relief  program 
to  help  meet  the  present  emergency  in  the  Near 
East. 

In  addition  to  assistance  which  it  has  made  avail- 
able during  recent  months,  the  Red  Cross  will  now 
send  to  the  Near  East  3,000  blankets,  150,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  5,000  finished  garments,  10,000 
layette  items,  and  150,000  cakes  of  soap.  On  its 
part,  the  National  Children's  Fund  of  the  Ameri- 
can Junior  Red  Cross  will  furnish  30,000  layette 
items,  educational  supplies,  and,  contingent  upon 
subsequent  determination  of  need,  food  for  a  chil- 
dren's feeding  program.  This  additional  aid  will 
increase  to  approximately  $700,000  the  material 
value  of  assistance  which  has  been  contributed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  also  announced  its 
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intention  to  furnish  the  services  of  three  relief 
experts  to  help  observe  the  distribution  of  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  supplies  ami  to  coordinate  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  activities  with  those  of  the  League 
af  Red  C'ross  Societies,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Nations,  and 
Other  organizations. 

It  is  prepared  also  to  consider  additional  re- 
quests for  relief  supplies  from  its  representatives 
<ifter  they  have  arrived  in  the  Near  East  and 
have  surveyed  the  need  for  further  assistance  from 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
National  Election 

[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  Department  of  State  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 1,  will  take  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  duties 
Much  fall  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
leting  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett  will 
send  to  the  Governors  of  the  48  States  a  letter 
jutlining  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  law  for 
the  receipt  and  transmission  by  the  Department 
yf  State  to  the  Congress  of  certificates  of  the 
ippointment  of  the  electors  of  the  several  states 
ind  of  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

These  ministerial  duties  are  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  been  the  channel  for 
communication  between  the  Government  of  the 
fjnited  States  and  the  governments  of  the  several 
States  on  these  Constitutional  matters  since  the 
law  of  March  1,  1792.  The  duties  of  the  Secre- 
:ary  of  State  have  remained  the  same  under  vari- 
ous revisions  of  the  law,  which  in  its  present  form 
is  Title  3,  Chapter  1,  of  the  United  States  Code, 
■utcted  as  recently  as  June  25, 1948. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  presidential  election  are  to  re- 
ceive from  the  State  authorities  of  those  States 
two  certificates  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  Con- 
3.     These  are : 

1.  Certificate  of  the  appointment  of  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  from  the  executive 
of  each  State  as  well  as  the  list  of  all  other  candi- 
lates  for  electors,  with  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  all  of  them.  Copies  of  this  certificate 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

-.  Certificate  of  the  separate  vote  of  electors  of 
each  State  for  President  and  Vice  President  to  be 
taken  on  December  13,  with  the  list  of  the  electors 
sent  by  the  electors  of  each  State.  A  copy  of  this 
certificate  is  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  pend- 
ing the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  canvass 
the  vote  on  January  6,  1949. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  retains  the  original  of 
the  certificate  of  the  ascertainment  of  electors  and 
a  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  electors  as  the  official 
public  record  for  the  National  Archives. 
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GANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


by  George  N.  Monsma 


l  the  midst  of  the  unsettled  world  conditions  it 
?artening  to  remember  that  there  is  an  associa- 

of  nations'  which  has  stood  the  test  of  almost 
ears  of  existence  and  today  is  stronger  and  more 
le  than  ever  before.  The  Organization  of 
erican  States  is  the  oldest  organization  of  in- 
endent,  sovereign  nations  in  existence,  although 
as  been  known  by  various  names  during  these 
rs.  The  American  Republics  are  a  family  of 
ions,  and,  as  in  all  families,  there  may  be  some 
igreements  and  misunderstandings  from  time 
ime,  but  it  is  all  in  the  family,  and  underneath 
le  firm  ground  of  family  unity. 
lefore  going  further  in  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
,  let  us  refresh  our  memories  on  the  countries 
prising  the  Pan  American  family  of  nations, 
[inning  with  the  United  States  and  working 
th,  we  have  our  neighbor,  Mexico,  which  is  the 
I  Latin  American  country  having  a  common 
ier  with  us.  Then  the  Central  American  coun- 
s — Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  To  the  east,  the 
ibbean  countries — Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Do- 
ican  Republic.  Moving  south  to  the  South 
erican  Continent,  we  have  along  the  north  and 
t  coast  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 

Chile.    On  the  east  are  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
h  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  in  between,  and  Bo- 
a  in  the  center  of  the  continent. 
'our  languages  are  used  in  these  21  republics — 
tuguese  in  Brazil,  French  in  Haiti,  English  in 

United   States,   and   Spanish   in   the   other 
kries. 

lS  the  United  States  won  its  independence  from 
'land  under  the  leadership  of  George  Wash- 
ton,  so  the  countries  of  Latin  America  gained 
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their  independence  from  European  powers  under 
such  great  leaders  as  Simon  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin. 

United  States  Policy 

It  was  early  recognized  in  this  country  that  the 
interests  of  the  American  Republics  are  inexorably 
tied  together  by  geographic  propinquity  and  com- 
mon ideals,  such  as  love  of  freedom  and  democratic 
aspirations.  The  United  States  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  American  Republics  has  devel- 
oped through  the  years  in  accordance  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  national  and  international  events  of 
history.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  has  been 
a  unilateral  doctrine  which  says  in  effect  that  the 
United  States  would  consider  it  dangerous  to  its 
security  if  European  powers  were  to  seize  further 
territory  in  or  impose  further  political  control  over 
any  portions  of  this  hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  a  unilateral  statement  of  United  States 
policy  rather  than  an  inter- American  pronounce- 
ment. The  era  of  multilateral  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  the  American  Republics  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past  60  years 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  basic  friendship  between  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  weathered  the  frictions  of  our  period  of 
"manifest  destiny",  when  the  United  States  was 
expanded  to  the  Pacific  and  when  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia were  added  to  the  Union.  This  basic 
friendship  has  survived  in  spite  of  the  irritations 
and  frictions  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  the  United  States  intervened  from  time 
to  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  other  American 
Republics. 

The  1930's  and  40's  have  been  characterized  by 
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an  intensification  and  broadening  of  cooperation 
with  the  other  American  Republics,  with  a  result- 
ant feeling  of  good  neighborliness  and  good  will. 

Characteristics  of  the  Inter-American  System 

If  there  is  a  key  word  for  the  inter- American 
system,  if  there  is  a  word  that  can  summarize  the 
attributes  of  the  system,  that  word  is  coopera- 
tion— cooperation  in  all  of  our  relations,  political, 
economic,  and  cultural.  The  inter- American  sys- 
tem possesses  numerous  characteristics,  all  of 
which  together  form  the  pattern  of  cooperation. 

One  of  these  characteristics  is  solidarity.  Inter- 
American  solidarity  is  revealed  in  numerous  ways, 
but  perhaps  in  no  sphere  is  it  more  strongly  evi- 
dent than  in  the  field  of  common  defense.  In  1940 
at  the  second  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, at  Habana,  when  World  War  II  had  com- 
menced in  Europe,  the  American  Republics  agreed 
that  an  attack  by  a  non-American  state  upon  an 
American  state  would  be  considered  an  attack 
against  all  the  American  Republics  and  that  in  the 
event  of  such  an  attack,  the  American  Republics 
would  consult,  to  agree  upon  measures  that  should 
be  taken.  The  month  following  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  outline 
cooperative  measures,  and  the  period  of  the  war 
was  one  of  unprecedented  cooperative  activity 
among  the  American  Republics.  The  solidarity  of 
the  other  American  Republics  in  the  matter  of  de- 
fense was  further  implemented  last  year  by  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  addi- 
tion to  enunciating  the  principle  that  an  attack  on 
one  of  the  American  states  is  an  attack  on  all,  the 
treaty  provides  that  in  case  of  an  armed  attack 
by  any  state  against  one  of  the  American  states 
within  the  geographic  limits  specified  in  the 
treaty  or  within  the  territory  of  an  American 
state,  the  contracting  parties  are  obligated  to  ren- 
der immediate  assistance,  the  nature  of  such  assist- 
ance to  be  determined  by  each  state.  The  con- 
tracting parties  are  also  obligated  to  consult,  in 
order  to  determine  what  collective  measures  will 
be  required  of  all.  In  the  case  of  armed  attacks 
outside  of  the  region  defined  in  the  treaty  or  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  American  Republics,  and 
in  the  case  of  aggression  or  situations  that  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  America  anywhere  in  the  world, 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  14,  1947,  p.  505. 
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there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  contrae 
ing  parties  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  decidii 
which  of  the  collective  measures  specified  in  ti 
Charter  will  be  taken  by  all.  Decisions  on  fl 
specified  collective  measures  under  the  treaty  wj 
be  made  by  a  vote  of  a  two  thirds  majority  an 
will  be  binding  on  all  states  with  the  one  exce| 
tion  that  no  state  will  be  required  to  use  arme 
force  without  its  consent. 

The  Rio  treaty  is  a  striking  example  of  the  sol 
darity  of  the  American  Republics.  Eleven  natioi 
have  already  deposited  their  instruments  of  rat 
fication,  and  several  others  are  now  in  the  procet 
of  ratifying  the  treaty.  It  is  anticipated  that  tl 
necessary  ratifications  to  bring  the  treaty  into  e: 
feet  (two  thirds  of  the  signatory  states)  will  b 
deposited  before  long.  The  Rio  treaty  has  bee 
characterized  by  Senator  Vandenberg  as  ".  . 
cheerful,  encouraging  and  happy  news  in  a  cloud] 
war-weary  world  which  is  groping,  amid  constar 
and  multiple  alarms,  toward  the  hopes  by  whic 
men  live.  It  is  good  for  us.  It  is  good  for  all  ou 
neighbors.    It  is  good  for  the  world".1 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  inter- America: 
system  is  the  recognition  and  respect  for  the  equa 
sovereignty  of  each  American  nation.  In  intei 
American  assemblies  each  country  has  one  vob 
the  small  as  well  as  the  large.  There  is  no  attemp 
of  the  larger  nations  to  lord  it  over  the  smalle 
ones.  All  members  of  the  system  are  equal! 
sovereign. 

Going  hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  equa 
sovereignty  is  the  principle  of  noninterventioi 
which  is  a  third  characteristic  of  the  inter- Amei 
ican  system.  The  American  Republics  agreed  a 
Montevideo  in  1933  that  no  state  has  the  right  t 
intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  o 
another  American  Republic.  The  United  State 
scrupulously  observes  this  commitment  in  its  rela 
tions  with  the  other  American  Republics.  Inter 
vention  has  no  place  in  a  cooperative  system,  sue! 
as  the  inter- American  system. 

Consultation  is  a  fourth  characteristic  of  th 
system.  The  American  Republics  subscribe  to  th 
principle  that  they  should  consult  in  regard  to  a) 
matters  of  mutual  concern,  and  they  have  bee: 
practicing  such  consultation  for  nearly  60  years  o; 
an  ever-increasing  range  of  subjects.  Consulta 
tion  has  had  special  significance  in  the  inter- Amei 
ican  system  since  1936,  when  the  principle  of  con 
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;ation  was  given  treaty  form.  Consultation 
ween  sovereign  equals  is,  of  course,  the  very 
ithesis  of  coercion  by  a  powerful  nation  of 
iker  neighbors. 

I  further  characteristic  of  the  system  is  the 
ire  of  the  American  Republics  to  settle  by 
ceful  means  any  disputes  which  might  arise 
Men  them.  The  inter-American  machinery 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  has  its  roots 
he  Gondra  treaty  of  1923,  which  has  been  am- 
ied  and  strengthened  by  subsequent  agree- 
lts. 

lie  inter-American  system  places  great  em- 
isis  on  cooperation  for  the  general  welfare.  It 
n  accepted  principle  that  cooperation  among 
the  states  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  and 
fare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  It  is 
>ortant  that  there  should  be  a  satisfactory 
idard  of  living  in  all  the  American  Republics, 
tandard  of  living  compatible  with  the  dignity 
human  personality  is  imperative  not  only  be- 
se  of  humanitarian  considerations  and  socio- 
ical  principles  but  also  because  a  community 
country  which  is  constantly  threatened  by  des- 
ition  and  poverty  becomes  a  fertile  ground  for 
m  ideologies  which  may  become  a  threat  to  the 
irity  of  the  neighboring  nations.  On  the  other 
id,  a  community  with  a  satisfactory  standard 
iving  is  the  best  insurance  against  the  entrance 
totalitarianism;  it  is  the  best  assurance  of  a 
tinuance  of  a  democratic  system. 
lie  United  States  has  cooperated  whole-heart- 
y  in  such  multilateral  endeavors  as  the  Pan 
lerican  Sanitary  Bureau,  which  is  the  inter- 
lerican  health  organization.  It  has  also  been 
ive  in  bilateral  programs.  Through  the  Insti- 
;  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  the  United  States 
i  other  American  Republics  cooperate  in  health 
1  food-production  programs.  Through  the  In- 
lepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
al  Cooperation  the  United  States  cooperates 
ensively  in  the  scientific  and  technical  field, 
1  in  the  exchange  of  students  and  specialists. 
>peration  among  the  American  Republics  for 
improvement  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
i  means  for  undergirding  democracy  in  the 
aisphere. 

L  further  characteristic  of  the  inter-American 
tern  is  the  support  which  it  gives  to  the  United 
tions   as   a   regional   arrangement   under  the 


United  Nations  Charter.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  regional  organizations  shall 
have  a  function  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  contemplates  that  regional  arrange- 
ments may  have  certain  enforcement  functions 
under  authority  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
American  Republics  are  loyal  in  their  support  of 
the  world  organization.  They  acknowledge  that 
cooperation  between  their  American  neighbors 
does  not  preclude  the  necessity  for  cooperation  on 
a  world-wide  basis.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  recognize  that  world-wide  coopera- 
tion does  not  preclude  the  close  and  fruitful  rela- 
tionship which  the  American  Republics  have  de- 
veloped over  the  course  of  years.  Very  far  from 
being  mutually  exclusive,  cooperation  on  a  world- 
wide basis  and  regional  cooperation  in  the  inter- 
American  system,  supplement  one  another — the 
regional  cooperation  giving  support  to  world- 
wide cooperation  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  Republics  have  a  long  history  of 
cooperation  in  economic  matters;  in  fact,  the 
present-day  Pan  American  Union  started  as  a  com- 
mercial bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
There  is  at  present  an  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Economic  cooperation  has 
its  roots  in  economic  interdependence.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  coffee  you  had  for  dinner  today 
was  made  from  coffee  grown  in  Brazil  or  one  of 
the  other  American  Republics.  Many  other  in- 
stances of  this  kind  could  be  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  products  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  of  the  Union  find  their  way  to 
South  America.  Inter- American  trade  is  impor- 
tant to  the  American  Republics.  Many  of  the 
other  American  Republics  are  in  need  of  economic 
development,  for  which  they  need  tools  and  ma- 
chinery. To  purchase  tools  and  machinery  re- 
quires foreign  exchange.  Problems  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  discussed  at  an  Inter- American  Economic 
Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

Organization  of  the  System 

The  characteristics  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem find  their  expression  in  the  organizational 
set-up  of  the  system.  The  agency  with  which 
there  is  the  greatest  familiarity  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Pan 
American  Union  is  the  permanent  organ  of  the 
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inter-American  system  which,  of  course,  is  far 
more  extensive  than  the  Union  itself. 

The  organization  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem is  depicted  on  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
title,  "Organization  of  American  States",  and  the 
subtitle,  "The  International  Organization  of  the 
21  American  Republics  established  by  the  Charter 
signed  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Bogota,  Colombia,  1948",  appear 
on  this  chart.  While  the  name,  "Organization  of 
American  States",  was  selected  in  Bogota  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  organization  or  association 
of  American  states  itself  dates  back  to  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States  held 
in  Washington  in  1889-90.  At  this  conference  the 
International  Union  of  American  Republics  came 
into  being.  The  present  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  is  the  lineal  descendant,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  the  reorganization 
of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics 
of  1889-90. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Bogota  confer- 
ence was  to  work  on  a  reorganization  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  The  system  had  experienced  a 
spontaneous  growth  from  the  days  of  its  inception 
and  the  need  was  quite  generally  felt  for  integra- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  various  inter- Ameri- 
can organizations  and  agencies  that  had  developed. 
The  Bogota  conference  prepared  a  charter  for  the 
Organization  of  American  States  which  provides 
an  integrated  system  for  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Organization. 

The  box  at  the  top  of  the  chart  relates  to  the 
Inter- American  Conference.  This  is  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Organization  and  decides  the  general 
action  and  policies  of  the  Organization.  All  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization  are  represented  at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  and  each  state  has 
the  right  to  one  vote.  The  conference  will  meet 
every  five  years  in  regular  session;  however,  spe- 
cial sessions  may  be  called  with  the  approval  of 
two  thirds  of  the  governments.  There  have  been 
nine  inter-American  conferences  of  this  type  in 
the  past,  beginning  with  the  one  in  Washington 
in  1889-90,  the  most  recent  one  being  at  Bogota. 

The  straight  line  down  from  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  leads  to  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation, which  is  the  permanent  executive  body  of 
the  Organization.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  member  states. 


The  Council  meets  at  the  Pan  American  Unia 
building  in  Washington  at  regular  intervals— k 
the  past  usually  once  a  month,  but  in  the  future  it 
will  probably  meet  twice  a  month.  Many  of  the 
countries  are  represented  by  a  full-time  represen- 
tative, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador ;  others  have 
appointed  their  Ambassador  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  their  representative  on  the  Council.  The 
Council  makes  recommendations  to  the  govern- 
ments, to  the  Inter- American  Conference,  and  to 
the  agencies  of  the  system.  It  serves  as  a  point  of 
coordination  for  the  functioning  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  promotes  and  facilitates  collaboration 
between  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies. 

The  straight  line  down  from  the  Council  of  the 
Organization,  on  the  chart,  leads  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  picture  in  this  box  of  the  chart  is 
the  Pan  American  Union  building  located  on  the 
corner  of  17th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Visitors  in  Washington  find 
it  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  stop  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  building  and  see  the  many 
exhibits  portraying  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
other  American  Republics,  as  well  as  the  tropical 
garden  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Hall  of  the  Americas ;  also  the  Council  Room 
where  the  Council  of  the  Organization  holds  its 
sessions  and  where  the  committees  of  the  Council 
meet. 

The  Pan  American  Union  had  its  inception  in 
1890  when  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States  established  it  as  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  In  1910  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  central  and  perma- 
nent organ  and  general  secretariat  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. As  is  indicated  on  the  chart,  it  has  five  de- 
partments— International  Law  and  Organization, 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Cultural  Affairs',  In- 
formation, and  Administrative  Services.  Through 
these  departments  it  promotes  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations  among  the  mem- 
ber states.  It  also  does  preparatory  work  for  in- 
ter-American conferences  and  serves  as  secretariat 
for  the  Council  of  the  Organization  and  various 
inter-American  conferences.  The  work  of  the 
Union  has'  expanded  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
years  of  its  existence  that  it  is  using  every  avail- 
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ORGANIZATION      OF     AMERICAN      STATES 

The  International  Organization  of  the  21  American  Republics  established  by  the  Charter 
signed  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States ,  Bogota,  Colombiall948. 


THE 
INTER -AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 


Supreme  Organ  of  the  Organization 
Decides  general  action  and  policy 


THE    COUNCIL 
OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 


Permanent  Executive  Body  ond 
Provisional  Organ  ot  Consultation 


INTER -AMERICAN 

ECONOMIC 

AND 

SOCIAL  COUNCIL 


INTER-AMERICAN 

COUNCIL 

OF  JURISTS 


INTER-AMERICAN 
JURIDICAL  COMMITTEE 


THE 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


General     Secretariat 
ot  the  Organization 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW   AND   ORGANIZATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMIC 
AND    SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 


DEPARTMENT    OF 
CULTURAL    AFFAIRS 


DEPARTMENT      OF 
INFORMATION 


DEPARTMENT     OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE   SERVICES 


INTER-AMERICAN 

CU  LTU  R  A  L 

COUNCIL 


COM  M  ITTEE      FOR 
CU  LT  U  R  A  L     ACTION 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllliii'lllllllllllillllllllllllB 


The  Directors  of  these  Departments  ore  the 
Executive  Secretaries  ot  the  respective  Councils. 
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(Courtesy  of  the  Pan  American  Union) 
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able  bit  of  space  in  the  Pan  American  Union  build- 
ing, as  well  as  extra  space  obtained  in  other  build- 
ings in  Washington.  It  is  in  urgent  need  of  the 
additional  building  which  is  being  constructed  at 
the  present  time  on  Constitution  Avenue  between 
18th  and  19th  Streets,  just  across  the  street  from 
its  present  building. 

At  the  top  of  the  chart  and  to  the  left,  is  a  circle 
for  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Meeting  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters considers  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and 
serves  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio 
treaty.  Any  member  state  may  request  that  a  meet- 
ing of  consultation  be  called.  When  such  a  request 
is  made,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  decides 
whether  the  meeting  should  be  held.  If  an  armed 
attack  occurs  within  the  territory  of  an  American 
Eepublic  or  within  the  region  specified  in  the  Rio 
treaty,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation must  call  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
immediately,  at  the  same  time  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  itself,  which  is  to  serve  provisionally 
as  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 

Just  below  the  circle  on  the  chart  for  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  smaller 
circle  devoted  to  the  Advisory  Defense  Committee. 
The  Advisory  Defense  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  highest  military  authorities  of  the  American 
states  participating  in  a  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters when  it  is  acting  as  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion. It  is  convoked  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  in  order  to  advise  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  on  problems  of  military 
cooperation  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  treaties  on  collective  security.  The 
Committee  may  also  meet  under  certain  other  con- 
ditions, for  technical  studies  and  reports  on  spe- 
cific subjects. 

On  the  right  of  the  chart  are  also  two  circles — 
the  top  circle,  "Specialized  Conferences",  refers  to 
conferences  of  the  American  Republics  which  meet 
to  consider  technical  matters  or  to  develop  specific 
aspects  of  inter- American  cooperation.  The  eco- 
nomic conference  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  next 
spring  is  a  conference  of  this  type.  These  confer- 
ences are  called  when  the  need  for  them  is  felt,  or 
pursuant  to  provisions  in  existing  inter-American 
agreements. 

The  smaller  circle  on  the  right  deals  with  spe- 
cialized organizations.    These  are  inter-American 


organizations  which  have  been  established  by  mu- 
tual agreement  and  have  functions  with  respect  to 
a  given  field  of  common  interest  to  the  American 
states,  such  as  health,  transportation,  commerce, 
geography,  and  history.  Agreements  are  to  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  Council  and  specialized  or- 
ganizations defining  the  relations  that  shall  exist 
between  the  respective  agencies  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  chart  to  either  side  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  are  boxes  containing  the 
names  of  three  Councils — The  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Inter- American 
Council  of  Jurists,  and  the  Inter- American  Cul- 
tural Council. 

The  first  of  these — the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council — is  currently  in  exist- 
ence and  has  been  for  several  years.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial welfare  of  the  American  nations  through  ef- 
fective cooperation  for  the  better  utilization  of 
their  natural  resources,  the  development  of  their 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standards  of  living  of  their  people.  The 
Inter- American  Council  of  Jurists  and  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Council  are  new  councils  first 
provided  for  in  the  charter  signed  at  Bogota,  al- 
though the  Inter- American  Juridical  Committee, 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Jurists,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Juridi- 
cal Committee  which  has  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Juridical  Coun- 
cil will  serve  as  an  advisory  body  on  juridical 
matters,  will  promote  the  development  and  codifi- 
cation of  international  law,  and  will  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  uniformity  in  the  legislation 
of  various  American  countries.  The  Cultural 
Council  will  seek  to  promote  free  relations  and 
mutual  understanding  among  the  American  peo- 
ple in  order  to  strengthen  their  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  ties  and  to  promote  and 
coordinate  activities  in  these  fields.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  all  of  the  American  Republics  will  be 
represented  on  the  Juridical  and  Cultural  Coun- 
cils. The  Council  of  the  Organization  has  a  com- 
mittee at  work  at  the  present  time  which  is 
preparing  for  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
Juridical  and  Cultural  Councils. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  organization 
of  the  inter- American  system  as  contemplated  by 
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L  charter  signed  at  Bogota.  The  charter  is  a 
eatv,  and  hence,  will  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
epublics  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
it  utional  procedures.  It  will  enter  into  force 
bong  the  ratifying  states  when  two  thirds  of  the 
•rnutoiY  states  have  deposited  their  ratifications. 
jowever,  since  the  charter  is  actually  a  reorgani- 
ition  of  an  existing  system  rather  than  a  com- 
otclv  new  organization,  and  since  all  of  the 
ineriean  Republics  signed  the  charter,  the  Bo- 
Ma  conference  felt  that  there  was  every  reason 
>r  placing  the  organizational  set-up  in  effect  im- 
.ediately,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  reorganiza- 
on  could  be  attained  immediately,  without  hav- 
er to  wait  for  the  necessary   14  ratifications. 


The  Bogota  conference,  therefore,  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  places  the  organizational  set-up  of 
the  charter  in  effect  provisionally  and  also  speci- 
fies that  the  new  organs  provided  for  in  the  char- 
ter shall  be  established  on  a  provisional  basis. 

The  inter- American  system  is  a  mighty  bulwark 
of  solidarity  in  a  turbulent  world.  Here  equal 
sovereignty  is  recognized,  countries  avoid  inter- 
vention in  each  other's  internal  affairs,  but  con- 
sult on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Here  we  have 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  cooperation 
for  the  general  good.  Such  a  system,  such  an  or- 
ganization of  states,  such  a  free  community  of 
neighboring  nations,  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  world. 
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The  following  publications  may  be  secured  from 
ie  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
rinting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

eport  of  Delegation  of  United  States  to  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace.  Mexico  City,  Feb.  21-Mar.  8, 1945.  Con- 
ference Series  85.  Pub.  2497.  1946.  371  pp. 
550. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Conference,  with  ap- 
pendixes, including  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference and  draft  resolutions  presented  to  the 
Conference. 

Cultural  Centers  in  the  Other  American  Repub- 
lics. By  Dorothy  Greene  and  Sherly  Goodman 
Esman,  Department  of  State.  Inter- American 
Series  [30].     Pub.  2503.     1946.     20  pp.     50. 

An  explanation  of  activities  and  studies  in  the 
cultural  centers  established  in  the  American 
republics  by  local  groups  and  U.S.  nationals. 

haring  "Know-How"  —  An  Inter-American 
Achievement.  Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No. 
14.  Inter-American  Series  34.  Pub.  2949. 
1947.     4  pp.     Free. 

Development  of  inter-American  bilateral  scien- 
tific and  cultural  cooperation  during  and  after 
the  war,  effected  principally  through  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

Cooperation  in  the  Americas :  Report  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  July  1946-June  1947. 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Series 
1.    Pub.  2971.     1948.     146  pp.     400. 

November   74,    1948 


A  discussion  of  the  cooperative  scientific  and 
technical  projects,  the  exchange  of  persons, 
and  other  cultural  interchanges  between  the 
Americas. 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security,  Quitan- 
dinha,  Brazil,  Aug.  15-Sept.  2,  1947:  Report 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. International  Organization  and  Confer- 
ence Series  II,  American  Republics  1.  Pub. 
3016.  1948.  225  pp.  400. 
A  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security,  with  ample  documentation. 

Sovereignty  and  Interdependence  in  the  New 
World :  Comments  on  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem. Inter-American  Series  35.  Pub.  3054. 
1948.     32  pp.     Free. 

An  article  by  William  Sanders  describing  vari- 
ous phases  of  inter-American  cooperation  as  it 
has  developed  during  the  past  60  years. 

Address  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Before  the 
Second  Plenary  Session  of  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  Bogota, 
Colombia,  Apr.  1, 1948.  International  Organi- 
zation and  Conference  Series  II,  American  Re- 
publics 2.     Pub.  3139.     1948.     14  pp.     Free. 

Presenting  the  U.S.  point  of  view  on  inter- 
American  cooperation  and  organization. 

Significance  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  in  the  Conduct  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 
Inter-American  Series  36.  Pub.  3239.  1948. 
19  pp.     150. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Louis  J.  Halle,  Jr.,  on 
inter-American  cooperation  under  the  Institute 
with  emphasis  on  the  fields  of  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  health. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 


by  Norman  Burns 
Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 


In  the  midst  of  World  War  II,  a  commission  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  proposed  six  pre- 
requisites of  "a  just  and  durable  peace".  One  of 
those  proposals  relates  directly  to  United  Nations 
economic  cooperation.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"The  peace  must  make  provision  for  bringing 
within  the  scope  of  international  agreement  those 
economic  and  financial  acts  of  national  govern- 
ments which  have  widespread  international  re- 
percussions." 

The  commission  explained  its  proposal  in  a  brief 
comment : 

"Science",  it  said,  "has  made  it  possible  for  the 
world  to  sustain  a  far  greater  population  than  was 
formerly  the  case  and  to  attain  for  that  population 
a  high  standard  of  living.    But  this  involves  a 
large  degree  of  transportation  and  interchange  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another.    Thus  all  people 
are  subject  to  grave  risk,  so  long  as  any  single  gov- 
ernment may,  by  unilateral  action,  disrupt  the  flow 
of  world  trade.    This  is  a  form  of  anarchy  that 
creates  widespread  insecurity  and  breeds  disorder. 
It  prompts  nations  to  seek  self-sufficiency   for 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  others.    We  do  not 
here  envisage,  as  presently  practical,  a  condition 
of  'free  trade'.    But  the  world  does  require  that 
the  areas  of  economic  interdependence  be  dealt 
with  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  and  that  there 
be  international  organization  to  promote  this  end." 

Need  for  International  Economic  Cooperation 

This  trend  of  thought  motivated  the  creation  of 
a  postwar  structure  of  international  economic  co- 
operation. Thoughtful  people  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  economic  interdependence  of  the 
various  countries.  They  had  seen  from  their  own 
experience  how  unilateral  action  by  each  country, 
without  adequate  regard  to  the  effect  of  its  action 
on  other  countries,  had  led  to  economic  warfare 
that  "dried  up"  international  trade  in  the  1920's 
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and  1930's.  They  had  seen  how  the  mishandling 
the  world's  economic  problems  in  the  interw 
years  had  created  political  instability  that  re 
dered  more  difficult  the  task  of  maintaining  t 
peace.  They  knew  that  World  War  II  had  d 
rupted  world  economic  life  far  more  than  had  t 
first  world  war.  The  second  world  war  h 
lasted  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  had  c 
stroyed  more  life  and  more  property  over  a  wid 
area  of  the  globe  than  any  previous  war.  Mai 
people  realized  that  if  our  kind  of  world  was 
survive  this  holocaust,  the  various  countries  wou 
have  to  cooperate  in  political  and  economic  ma 
ters  to  achieve  economic  recovery  as  quickly 
possible. 

Postwar  Progress 

Within  the  short  space  of  three  years,  the  Unite 
Nations  have  created  an  operating  mechanism  fc 
international    economic    cooperation— somethin 
they  had  not  been  able  to  do  after  the  first  worl 
war.    At  times  the  obstacles  seemed  almost  insuj 
erable.     Yet  when  we  consider  the  situation  toda 
m  relation  to  1945,  the  accomplishment  seems  ver 
great  indeed.    Within  three  years  after  the  firs 
world  war,  the  United  States  experienced  the  se 
vere    depression    of    1921;    and    famine    stalkei 
through  many  foreign  lands.     Today  the  Unite. 
States  industrial  production  is  two  thirds  abov 
that  of  prewar  years;  agricultural  production,  on. 
third  above.    Canadian  and  Latin  American  pro 
duction  is  substantially  higher  than  before  th< 
war.    By  the  end  of  1947,  nearly  all  the  Europeai 
countries  (except  Germany)  had  reached  or  ex. 
ceeded  their  prewar  industrial  output,  according 
to  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Internationa] 
Fund.     Western  Germany's  industrial  output  is 
now  70  percent  of  the  prewar  level.    Exports  from 
the  16  Western  European  countries  participating 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program  were  30  per- 
cent greater  in  volume  in  1947  than  in  1946,  and 
the  1947  volume  was  only  10  to  15  percent  less  than 
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a  1938.    The  bread-grain  production  of  Western 
■rope  in  1948  was  about  12  percent  below  the 
volume,  according  to  the  United  States  De- 
aitinent  of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  that  emerges  from  these  broad  com- 
arisons  is  that  after  the  most  devastating  of  all 
krs  ami  in  the  face  of  determined  Communist 
■tempts  to  prolong  the  disruption  of  war-torn 
jnntries,  the  non-Communist  world  had  made 
reat  strides  toward  economic  recovery.  The  ma- 
>r  reason  for  the  success  thus  far  achieved  lies  in 
le  determination  of  the  non-Communist  world  to 
)llow  a  course  of  international  economic  coopera- 
on.  The  United  States  has  contributed  in  full 
leasure  to  such  cooperation.  Without  United  Na- 
ons  cooperation  and  United  States  assistance, 
ich  recovery  would  not  have  been  possible. 

istruments  of  U.N.  Economic  Cooperation 

The  United  Nations  economic  structure  consists 
f  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  spe- 
alized  agencies.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
1  serves  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  eco- 
omic  and  social  matters  pertinent  to  economic 
ability  and  well-being  as  a  basis  for  peace.  It  is 
>mposed  of  18  Member  Countries  elected  by  the 
eneral  Assembly  for  three-year  terms.  It  has 
;en  meeting  twice  a  year  (seven  meetings  to 
ite) .  and  its  next  meeting  will  be  at  Lake  Success 
i  February  1949.  The  United  States  Representa- 
ve  on  the  Council  is  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant 
ecretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs. 

The  authority  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
1  is  confined  to  consultation,  discussion,  and  rec- 
mnendation ;  it  has  no  coercive  power.  It  may 
ake  recommendations,  on  the  basis  of  majority 
)te.  to  the  General  Assembly,  Member  Govern- 
Bnts,  the  specialized  agencies,  and,  under  certain 
tnditions,  to  the  Security  Council.  It  may  con- 
der  any  kind  of  economic  or  social  question 
•ought  before  it  by  Governments  Members  of  the 
nited  Nations,  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  nongovern- 
ental  organizations  which  have  consultative 
atus  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It 
ay  deal  with  regional  economic  problems.  It  has 
Jled  conferences  to  deal  with  the  conservation  of 
itural  resources,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
tablishment  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
s  resolution  of  February  1946  proposed  the  call- 
g  of  an  international  trade  conference  to  reduce 
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world-trade  barriers  and  to  expand  world  trade. 
This  resolution  led  to  the  23-nation  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  negotiated  at  Geneva 
last  year,  and  to  the  Havana  Charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  is  responsible,  also,  for  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  specialized  economic  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  International  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  International  Bank  was  created  in  1945  to 
make  long-term  loans  for  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  member  countries.  Its  total  capi- 
tal amounts  to  8,286  million  dollars;  its  resources 
in  terms  of  gold,  dollars,  and  United  States  bonds 
amount  to  one  billion  dollars.  It  has  granted  re- 
construction loans  amounting  to  525  million  dol- 
lars to  France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Lux- 
embourg, and  Chile.  According  to  a  recent  press 
statement  by  John  J.  McCloy,  president  of  the 
Bank,  the  Bank  may  make  further  loans  up  to 
478  million  dollars  within  the  next  six  months. 
Securities  have  been  sold  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  250  million  dollars,  and  Mr.  McCloy 
said  that  further  issues  are  contemplated.  Bank 
securities  are  legally  authorized  investments  for 
institutional  investors  for  all  national  banks,  for 
commercial  banks  in  41  States,  for  savings  banks, 
and  insurance  companies  in  22  States,  and  for  trust 
funds  in  28  States. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  a  sister  or- 
ganization of  the  Bank,  was  established  to  reduce 
wide  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  between  dif- 
ferent currencies.  It  advises  member  countries 
in  the  establishment  of  exchange  rates;  it  serves 
as  a  continuous  forum  for  consultation  on  such 
problems;  it  sends  technical  missions  to  member 
countries,  at  their  request,  to  help  them  put  their 
fiscal  affairs  in  order;  and  it  buys  and  sells  for- 
eign exchange.  In  the  period  from  July  1,  1947, 
to  April  30,  1948,  it  bought  544  million  dollars  of 
foreign  currencies.  Voting  power  in  the  Bank  and 
the  Fund  is  based  primarily  upon  the  country's 
participating  capital.  The  United  States  has 
33.65  percent  of  the  Bank  votes  and  30.62  percent 
of  the  Fund  votes.  The  latest  annual  reports  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund  contain  excellent  surveys 
of  the  present  world  economic  situation. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the 
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International  Labor  Organization  have  special- 
ized economic  functions.  The  former  makes  rec- 
ommendations on  world  supplies  and  requirements 
of  foodstuffs,  the  latter  on  world  labor  conditions. 
Like  the  Bank  and  the  Fund,  each  has  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  50  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  at  present  a  member  of  any  of  these 
agencies  except  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
where  it  usually  opposes  the  economic  programs 
of  the  non-Communist  world.  Finland,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  are  members  of 
most  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  United  Nations  economic  structure  is  now 
virtually  complete  except  for  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization. 
During  the  Habana  conference  last  spring,  repre- 
sentatives of  54  nations  agreed  upon  a  draft  Char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
This  Charter  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  countries  for  ratification.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Congress  prob- 
ably early  next  year. 

The  Charter  does  two  things:  it  establishes  a 
code  of  fair-trade  rules  that  countries  voluntarily 
agree  to  follow  in  their  trade  with  each  other;  it 
proposes  an  organization  to  implement  the  rules 
of  fair  trade  and  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes  between  members.  The 
Charter  seeks  to  avoid  the  kind  of  economic  war- 
fare between  countries  that  limited  world  trade  in 
the  1920's  and  1930's. 

The  United  States  has  actively  sponsored  this 
project,  through  five  years  of  international  dis- 
cussions and  conferences,  for  the  reason  voiced  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
namely,  that  when  governments  are  free  to  take 
unilateral  action  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  world  trade, 
the  inevitable  result  is  "anarchy  that  creates  wide- 
spread insecurity".  Cordell  Hull,  then  Congress- 
man from  Tennessee,  proposed  the  creation  of  such 
an  organization  during  the  first  world  war.  His 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April 
23,  1917,  proposed  a  "permanent  international 
trade  agreement  congress"  to  consider  "all  inter- 
national trade  methods,  practices,  and  policies 
which  in  their  effects  are  reasonably  calculated  to 
create  dangerous  and  destructive  commercial  con- 
troversies or  bitter  economic  wars"  and  "to  formu- 
late treaty  arrangements  with  respect  thereto,  de- 
signed to  eliminate,  prevent,  and  avoid  the  inju- 
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rious  results  and  dangerous  possibilities  of  eco 
nomic  warfare  .  .  .  ". 

The  Charter  rules  cover  the  whole  range  of  in 
ternational  trade  relationships:  tariffs,  quotas 
subsidies,  foreign  exchange,  customs  formalities 
cartels,  commodity  agreements,  nondiscrimina 
tion,  and  the  international  aspects  of  foreign  in 
vestment,  employment,  and  economic  develop 
ment. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  Charter  are  simple 
Countries  voluntarily  agree  to  follow  certain  fai] 
rules  of  trade.  If  countries  desire  to  take  certair 
actions,  they  must  consult  with  each  other.  Th< 
Charter  rules  represent  commitments  by  govern 
ments  to  refrain  from  various  governmental  ae 
tions  which  they  are  now  at  full  liberty  to  take 
that  interfere  with  private  trade.  Thus  the  Char 
ter  gives  greater  scope  for  the  development  oJ 
trade  on  the  basis  of  competitive  rather  than  po- 
litical considerations.  This  favors  private  enter- 
prise. 

One  basic  principle  of  the  Charter  is  that  coun- 
tries should  negotiate  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  world-trade  barriers.  Substantial  progress  has 
already  been  accomplished  under  the  23-nation 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  nego- 
tiated at  Geneva  last  year.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  23  countries  reduced  tariff  rates  on  some  items 
and  bound  tariff  rates  against  increase  on  other 
items  for  products  accounting  for  over  one  half  of 
the  world's  total  foreign  trade.  This  was  the  most 
comprehensive  attempt  ever  undertaken  to  reduce 
world-trade  barriers.  The  general  agreement  is 
already  in  effect  for  all  the  23  countries  except 
Chile;  it  includes  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire  countries,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, China,  and  certain  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Next  April  11  more  countries  (Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Italy,  Greece,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and  Nica- 
ragua) will  negotiate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
23  nations  of  the  General  Agreement  for  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  world-trade  barriers.  The 
United  States  will  conduct  its  negotiations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  Soviet  Union,  although  invited, 
did  not  participate  in  either  the  trade  agreement 
or  the  Charter  negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  opposed  the  Charter.  Mr.  Arutiunian,  speak- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  August  11,  1948,  claimed  that  the 
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ntornational  Trade  Organization  would  "exert 
ressure  on  countries  practicing  state-controlled 
rade''  and  that  it  would  "contribute  to  the  domi- 
ation  by  the  U.  S.  A.  of  world  markets". 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  not  an  in- 
jgra]  part  of  the  United  Nations  structure,  but  it 
Mnplements  United  Nations  economic  coopera- 
on.  The  basic  reason  for  the  European  Recovery 
rogram  was  that  Western  Europe,  as  a  result  of 
■ar-dislocations,  was  unable  to  support  itself.  In 
)47,  for  example,  Western  Europe's  dollar  deficit 
1  current  account  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nounted  to  8  billion  dollars,  according  to  the  In- 
rnational  Fund.  The  choice  was  either  for  the 
nited  States  to  extend  aid  to  help  Europe  restore 
s  economy  quickly  or  for  Europe  to  restrict  its 
tiports  to  its  means  of  payment.  The  latter 
Bant  restriction  of  European  consumption  to  a 
)int  that  would  be  perilous  to  the  economic  and 
)litical  stability  of  Western  Europe.  The  United 
:ates  Congress,  following  a  bipartisan  policy, 
»ted  5  billion  dollars  for  the  European  Recovery 
rogram  in  the  12-  to  15-month  period  beginning 
pril  1948;  one  half  of  this  amount  has  already 
en  authorized  for  procurement.  Paul  Hoffman, 
dministrator  of  the  program,  says  that  further 
Stance  will  be  needed  until  the  summer  of  1952, 

which  time  Western  Europe  will  be  on  a  self- 
staining  basis.  But  there  is  an  "if" — if  world 
iding  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  an  expan- 
>n  of  world  trade. 

It  is  because  of  this  "if"  that  the  ultimate  suc- 
3S  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  is  closely 
sociated  with  the  United  States  trade  program, 
irope  cannot  support  itself  without  a  flourishing 
>rld  trade,  because  the  European  economy  is 
ilt  upon  the  procurement  of  raw  materials  in 
ne  countries  and  the  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ts  in  other  countries.  The  United  States  Con- 
ess  recognized  this  basic  situation  in  the  "Eco- 
mic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948",  which  created  the 
iropean  Recovery  Program,  when  it  required 
der  the  act  (section  115)  that  the  United  States 
operate  "with  other  participating  countries  in 
militating  and  stimulating  an  increasing  inter- 
mge  of  goods  and  services  among  the  partici- 
ting  countries  and  with  other  countries  and  co- 
erating  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade  among  them- 
ves  and  with  other  countries". 
rhe  International  Bank,  in  its  latest  annual 
)ort,  also  emphasizes  that  in  the  long  run  Euro- 
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pean  recovery  depends  upon  a  large  world  trade. 
It  says  in  this  respect : 

"Unless  the  markets  for  European  products  can 
be  broadened  and  greater  freedom  of  intra-Euro- 
pean  trade  can  be  attained,  the  hope  for  ultimate 
European  recovery  will  be  dimmed  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Erp  will  be  lost.  Trade  bar- 
riers in  whatever  form  tend  to  breed  productive 
inefficiency.  They  enable  inefficient  and  uneco- 
nomic enterprises  to  survive  and  prevent  efficient 
producers  from  reaching  the  markets  they  need 
to  improve  their  efficiency  and  increase  their  pro- 
duction." 

Thus  the  Habana  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  and  the  world  trade  barrier 
reduction  program  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—both of  which  are  instruments  to  expand 
world  trade — complement  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  The  recovery  program  is  intended  to 
put  Europe  on  its  feet  as  quickly  as  possible;  the 
United  States  trade  program  and  the  Charter  are 
intended  to  establish  trade  conditions  that  will 
enable  Europe  to  stay  on  its  feet  after  American 
emergency  financial  aid  comes  to  an  end. 

Conclusions 

United  Nations  economic  cooperation  is  now  a 
living  reality.  It  is  already  functioning  as  re- 
gards the  non-Communist  world.  The  United 
States  has  contributed  in  full  measure  toward  that 
recovery,  at  great  cost  to  the  finances  and  resources 
of  this  country.  We  did  so  because  we  knew  that 
with  our  support,  the  postwar  world  might  re- 
cover; without  it,  no  one  knew  what  the  future 
might  hold  forth.  The  real  issue  was  faith  in  a 
way  of  life. 

The  path  of  United  Nations  economic  coopera- 
tion has  not  been  easy.  One  keystone  in  the  struc- 
ture^— the  International  Trade  Organization — has 
not  yet  been  established.  In  the  United  Nations 
structure,  precisely  the  same  as  in  national  govern- 
ments, organizations  tend  to  overlap  each  other. 
In  the  United  Nations  structure,  precisely  as  in 
national  governments,  some  people  and  some  coun- 
tries are  more  interested  in  words  than  in  deeds. 
In  the  United  Nations  negotiations,  as  in  national 
governments,  there  are  conflicts  and  differences  of 
opinion.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  such  or- 
ganizations work  effectively.  The  United  Na- 
tions economic  organizations  can  work  only  if  the 
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Member  Governments  want  them  to  work.  The 
United  Nations  organizations  were  confronted 
with  postwar  economic  problems  of  appalling 
magnitude.  Communist  strategy  has  been  to  pro- 
long and  aggravate  these  problems. 

The  problem  of  the  future  concerns  the  relation 
of  the  democratic  and  the  Communist  world.  In 
this  situation  there  are  "pluses"  for  the  democra- 
cies. Partly  as  a  by-product  of  the  United  Nations 
activity,  public  opinion  in  each  country  under- 


stands more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  nature 
of  the  world's  economic  and  political  problems. 
This  is  a  plus  in  the  balance.  Another  plus  is 
that  the  democratic  countries,  notwithstanding  all 
difficulties,  have  shown  that  they  can  work  to- 
gether; they  have  actually  achieved  tremendous 
progress  toward  world  recovery.  Another  plus 
is  American  leadership,  which,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  will  count  heavily  in  the  balance  of  world 
affairs. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Adoption  of  Atomic  Energy  Resolution 


STATEMENT  BY  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


We  have  before  us  the  resolution  on  atomic  en- 
ergy 2  adopted  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  at 
the  165th  meeting  of  the  first  committee  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1948. 

The  resolution  approves  the  general  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  first  report,  and  the 
specific  proposals  of  Part  II  of  the  second  report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  constitut- 
ing the  necessary  basis  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments 
of  atomic  weapons,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  requests  the  six  powers  who  were  the  sponsors, 
on  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  resolution  which 
resulted  in  setting  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, to  consult  in  order  to  determine  if  there  ex- 
ists a  basis  for  agreement.  Meanwhile,  it  calls 
upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  resume 
its  sessions  and  to  proceed  with  the  further  study 
of  such  of  the  subjects  remaining  in  its  program 
of  work  as  it  considers  to  be  practicable  and  useful. 

The  United  States  voted  for  this  resolution  in 


1  .Made  before  the  Plenary  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Paris  on  Nov.  3,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 

2  See  p.  606. 

3  Bulletin  of  Oct.  31,  1048,  p.  539. 
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Committee  I.3  It  will  vote  for  it  in  this  plenary 
session.  In  doing  so,  it  is  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ment which  it  made  to  turn  over  its  atomic  weap- 
ons, its  plants,  and  all  its  knowledge  in  this  field, 
to  an  international  agency  in  order  that  atomic 
weapons  might  be  forever  prohibited,  and  that 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  might  be  success- 
fully developed.  To  this  commitment,  it  attached 
only  one  condition,  namely :  that  a  system  of  safe- 
guards should  be  set  up,  such  that,  when  the 
United  States  disposed  of  its  atomic  weapons,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  any  other  nation  to  make 
or  use  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  general  principles  and  spe- 
cific proposals  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  have  been  developed  after  long  discussion, 
and  with  such  painstaking  care,  meet  this  condi- 
tion. Many  alternatives  have  been  considered  but 
none  has  been  found  which  would  contain  equal 
guaranty  of  security  to  all  nations. 

In  this  matter,  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
is  no  different  from  the  interest  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Any  weakness  in  the  plan  of  control  which 
would  allow  a  possibility  of  a  new  threat  of  atomic 
weapons  anywhere  in  the  world  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty,  would  be  disastrous  to  peace  and 
security.  There  is  no  nation,  great  or  small,  which 
would  be  willing  to  envisage  such  a  possibility. 
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h  firmly  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  when  it 
as  fully  considered  all  aspects  of  this  situation, 
ad  is  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  control  and 
Inhibition,  will  demand,  as  do  all  other  nations,  a 
Ian  which  embodies  every  possible  safeguard. 
(hen  that  time  comes,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
oviet  Union  will  itself  insist  on  the  safeguards 
nbodied  in  this  very  plan,  which  they  now  so 
tteiiv  oppose. 

The  resolution  before  us  also  calls  upon  the  six 
>onsors  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
inuary  l'4.  1946/  who  are  the  permanent  members 
:  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  meet  to- 
sther  and  consult  in  order  to  determine  if  there 
asts  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  international 
•ntrol  of  atomic  energy  to  insure  its  use  only  for 
>aceful  purposes,  and  for  the  elimination  from 
itional  armaments  of  atomic  weapons.  The 
nited  States  shares  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
e  nations  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ission,  as  expressed  in  the  Commission's  third 
port,"  that  such  consultations  are  necessary.  The 
lpasse  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
Bcally  due,  not  to  differences  in  the  technical 
kails  of  the  plan,  but  to  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
nion  to  accept,  in  the  words  of  the  third  report: 
?he  nature  and  extent  of  participation  in  the 
jrld  community  required  of  all  nations  in  this 
Id.''  It  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  that 
ese  consultations  should  be  at  a  high  level  and 
incipally  concerned  with  the  cause  of  the  Soviet 
nion's  finding  itself  at  present  unwilling  or  un- 
le  to  take  a  cooperative  part  with  other  nations 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
ace. 

We  do  not  assume  that  at  the  very  first  con- 
dition the  great  difficulties  which  separate  the 
iviet  Union  from  the  countries  of  the  Western 
>rld  will  be  immediately  resolved.  But  we  be- 
ve  that  the  time  is  appropriate  for  consulta- 
»n  on  these  matters.  We  do  very  seriously  hope 
it  quiet  and  mature  discussion  in  an  atmosphere 
intelligent  deliberation  may  make  for  progress 
mutual  understanding,  and  pave  the  way  for 
imate  solutions.  We  believe  that  the  terrible 
oblem  of  atomic  energy  would  provide  a  frame- 
>rk  which  would  keep  constantly  before  the  con- 
It  ing  powers  the  urgent  necessity  for  agreement 
measures  which  would  resolve  present  difficul- 
s,  and  which  would  lift  from  the  hearts  of  na- 
ns the  overshadowing  fear  of  atomic  warfare, 
is  an  additional  step  towards  attaining  this 
;at  objective,  the  General  Assembly  in  this  reso- 
ion  calls  upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
resume  its  sessions,  to  survey  its  program  of 
>rk,  and  to  proceed  to  the  further  study  of  such 
the  subjects  remaining  in  the  program  of  work 
it  considers  to  be  practicable  and  useful, 
kfter  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years  in  the 
omic  Energy  Commission,  the  United  States  had 
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about  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  further  con- 
crete advance  could  be  made  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  itself  until  some  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  basic  barriers  to  immediate  accept- 
ance of  a  plan  of  prohibition  coupled  with  effec- 
tive control.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
this  respect  was  shared  by  the  nine  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  when  they 
voted  for  the  third  report.  However,  in  the  debate 
in  Committee  I,  the  Delegates  of  Syria,  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  India  urged  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  be  continued  in  one  or  another  form. 
This  feeling  was  expressed  by  many  other  dele- 
gates, and  the  United  States  concurred.  We  say 
now  to  the  General  Assembly  that  we  loyally  par- 
ticipate in  the  request  it  is  making  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  resume  its  sessions, 
that  we  will  earnestly  proceed  to  the  survey  of  the 
program  of  work  of  the  Commission,  and  to  the 
further  study  of  such  of  the  subjects  remaining  in 
the  program  of  work  as  the  Commission,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, considers  to  be  practicable  and  useful. 

The  United  States  will  do  its  share  to  carry  out 
this  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  a 
way  as  to  advance,  by  every  possible  means, 
toward  our  common  goal  of  control,  and  elimina- 
tion from  national  armaments,  of  this  dangerous 
weapon. 

In  making  this  promise,  we  are  continuing  a 
policy  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Atomic  Age.  On  October  27,  1945,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  Navy  Day  address,  re- 
affirmed the  fundamentals  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  the  new  frame  of  reference  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  In  effect,  he  told  the  world  that  we 
hold  the  bomb  and  our  knowledge  of  atomic  energy 
as  a  "sacred  trust",  and  that  in  no  way  did  our 
possession  of  such  a  weapon  constitute  a  threat  to 
any  nation,  or  make  a  departure  from  our  basic 
foreign  policy. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Atomic  Age, 
the  United  States  had  initiated  action  that : 

Led  to  the  creation  of  the  mechanisms  for  inter- 
national consideration  of  atomic  controls ; 

Devised  a  detailed  plan  for  the  world  control  of 
nuclear  energy  under  an  International  Atomic  De- 
velopment Authority  representing  all  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

Adopted  by  Act  of  Congress  a  strict  national 
control  of  all  fissionable  materials  under  a  civilian 
commission ; 

Released  radioactive  materials  (isotopes)  for 
medical,  biologic,  and  scientific  research,  and 

Through  its  representative  to  the  newly  created 

4  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10, 1946,  p.  198. 

5  Department  of  State  publication  3179. 
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United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
proposed  a  plan  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

A  notable  part  of  this  record  is  the  public  policy 
declared  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.6 
That  carefully  considered  legislation  primarily 
relates  to  domestic  control.  However,  in  the 
evolution  of  policy  declared  by  that  act  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  task  to  be  met  in 
international  planning  and  intergovernmental 
collaboration,  was  discovered.  Therefore,  both 
national  and  international  policies  of  atomic- 
energy  control  were  brought  close  together  in  the 
technical  study  and  political  discussion  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Act.  Consequently,  we  find  that  this 
law,  devoted  to  domestic  administration,  provided, 
in  part,  in  the  very  first  section : 

Purpose  of  Act.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  effec- 
tuate the  policies  set  out  in  Section  1.  (a)  By  providing, 
among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating 
to  atomic  energy. 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  which  will  permit  the  dissemination  of 
such  information  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and 
for  the  sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  con- 
cerning the  practical  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  enforceable  safeguards 
against  its  use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised, 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  policies  and  with  international 
arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take 
further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

In  Section  8  of  the  same  act  we  find  this  pro- 
vision : 

Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any 
international  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further 
force  or  effect. 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the  policies 
contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 

The  declarations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946  show  clearly  the  intentions  of  the  American 
people  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 
domestic  and  international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

More  recently,  on  June  11,  1948,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  set  forth  as  one  of  the  objec- 
tives which  the  United  States  Government  is  par- 
ticularly to  pursue,  the  following: 

"Maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreement  among 
member  nations  upon  universal  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate  and  de- 
pendable guaranty  against  violations." 

International  control  of  atomic  energy  was  con- 
sidered "the  immediately  crucial  aspect  of  the 
entire  problem  of  armaments". 


S.  Rent.  1211,  79th  Cong,  (the  McMahon  bill). 
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These  declarations  are  important  because  th 
represent  the  will  of  the  American  people  e 
pressed  by  the  Congress  elected  by  them.  Th 
provide  a  clear  and  continuing  mandate  for  t 
carrying  out  of  American  policy  as  established 
the  people. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  early  policy  developme 
the  General  Assembly  may  perceive  the  relati 
to  world  safety  of  the  principles  and  policies  co 
tained  in  the  proposed  resolution. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coi 
mission,  the  United  States  suggested  certain  pri 
ciples  which  might  be  used  by  the  Commission 
a  basis  for  its  studies.  During  the  almost  thu 
years  which  have  followed,  other  nations  hai 
made  important  contributions  to  these  principle 
Notably,  there  have  been  contributed  the  pi« 
posal  that  quotas  representing  the  proportion  j 
nuclear  fuel  which  would  be  assigned  to  each  n* 
tion  for  peaceful  purposes,  should  be  written  inji 
the  treaty,  and  not  left  to  the  arbitrary  decisioi 
of  the  international  agency;  and,  further,  ti 
principle  that  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  pa 
duction  of  nuclear  fuel  should  be  kept  to  a  mil 
mum  necessitated  by  actual  beneficial  uses.  The 
new  principles  were  accepted  by  the  United  Stat( 
the  first,  because  it  dispelled  the  charge  that  fl 
international  agency  would  be  armed  with  arl 
trary  powers  by  which  it  might  interfere  with  tl 
economic  life  of  other  nations,  and  the  second,  b 
cause  it  enormously  increases  the  security  of  tl 
world  during  that  considerable  period  of  tin 
which  may  elapse  before  atomic  energy  finds  i 
proper  place  in  the  world  economy  for  the  produ 
tion  of  power. 

The  debate  in  the  first  committee  was  concern* 
almost  entirely  with  the  removal  of  the  threat  I 
atomic  war.  We  feel  that  the  debate  on  this  res 
lution  would  not  be  complete  unless  the  Assen 
bly  gives  consideration  to  the  other  vital  purpo: 
laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  in  giving  tl 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  its  terms  of  ref  erenc 
namely,  the  development  of  atomic  energy  f( 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  products  of  nuclear  fission  can  be  employe 
in  nondangerous  quantities  over  a  wide  range  < 
scientific  activities,  from  which  we  may  hope  f( 
considerable  benefits  to  mankind.  Indeed,  benefi 
of  this  sort  are  already  being  attained,  in  pa: 
through  the  distribution  by  the  United  States  < 
isotopes  produced  in  its  plants  and  laboratory 
and  made  available  to  all  nations  who  are  willin 
to  publish  the  results  of  their  work.  But  the  gres 
field  of  advance  lies  in  the  possibility  that  larg 
and,  thus  unfortunately,  dangerous  quantities  c 
nuclear  fuel  may  be  used  to  produce  electricity  fc 
power,  and  thus  open  a  new  era  of  well-being  < 
vast  numbers  of  people  to  whom  other  power  r< 
sources  are  not  available.  Scientists  tell  us  tha 
it  may  take  from  10  to  50  years  before  power  froi 
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Iiuclear  fission  can  be  produced  on  a  basis  to  com- 
pete, oven  in  a  remote  region  with  power  produced 
from  other  fuels.  The  length  of  time  which  will 
w  required  for  this  great  peacetime  achievement 
r>f  science  will  depend,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the 
'roe  world-wide  exchange  of  information  in  this 

At  the  present  time,  progress  is  being  made 
iowly  by  individual  nations,  limited  in  their  re- 
Jonrces  and  forced  to  throw  over  their  work  a  veil 
>f  secrecy  which  prevents  their  receiving  the  help 
3f  scientists  from  other  countries. 

Under  the  proposals  now  put  forward  by  the 
Waited  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  are  before  you  for  approval,  this  situation 
would  be  very  rapidly  improved. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Commission,  it  is  proposed 
that  scientific  research  with  nondangerous  quan- 
tities of  atomic  materials  would  be  carried  on 
under  license  in  national  and  private  laboratories. 
The  atomic  materials  used  or  produced  would  be 
owned  by  the  agency.  The  purpose  of  the  license 
would  be  to  insure  that  dangerous  quantities  were 
not  involved,  that  atomic  weapons  were  not  devel- 
oped, and  that  all  information  on  the  research 
and  its  results  were  immediately  reported  to  the 
agencv  so  that  it  could  be  freely  interchanged  and 
made  public.  There  would  be  no  other  restrictions 
on  scientific  research  with  nondangerous  quan- 
tities of  material. 

Thus,  research  in  beneficial  uses  would  not  be 
confined  to  agency  laboratories.  The  conduct  of 
such  research  by  nations  and  individuals  would  be 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  agency  which 
would  be  authorized  to  make  available  personnel, 
materials,  facilities,  and  funds  for  these  purposes. 
By  such  assistance  and  by  publishing  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  atomic  energy  the  agency  would 
facilitate  international  cooperation  among  scien- 
tists and  would  give  an  immediate  and  enormous 
impetus  to  scientific  research. 

After  the  establishment  of  international  control, 
important  peaceful  benefits  of  atomic  energy 
would  be  available  to  all  participating  nations. 
The  most  immediate  of  these  beneficial  applica- 
tions is  in  the  field  of  biology  and  medicine.  A 
possible  future  application  is  in  the  development 
of  atomic  power.  There  are  many  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  engineering  problems  to  be  solved  before 
atomic  power  can  become  a  practical  reality. 
There  are  also  questions  of  economic  feasibility 
which  need  to  be  answered.  To  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  answer  these  questions,  the  international 
agency  would  promote  research  and  development 
on  atomic  power  in  its  own  laboratories  and  in 
national  and  private  laboratories. 

Whenever  experimental  work  on  power  under- 
taken by  a  nation  reaches  a  point  at  which  further 
development  would  require  the  use  of  atomic  mate- 
rials in  dangerous  quantities,  the  agency  itself 
unequivocal  terms.    The  General  Assembly  now 
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would  take  over  such  a  development  in  cooperation 
and  agreement  with  the  nation  concerned,  and 
carry  forward  the  work  provided  the  agency 
deemed  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  require- 
ments of  security.  Experimental  or  pilot  plants 
would  be  set  up,  owned  and  operated  by  the  agency 
in  several  countries,  and  the  experimental  and  de- 
velopment work  done  in  those  plants  would  be 
carried  on  with  the  help  of  scientists  and  engineers 
from  many  countries.  All  of  the  results  of  such 
experimental  developments  would  be  freely  cir- 
culated and  published.  There  would  thus  be  every 
prospect  for  an  enormous  acceleration  of  this  im- 
portant work  which  holds  so  much  hope  for  man- 
kind. 

When  and  if  the  time  comes  that  atomic  energy 
can  be  used  to  produce  power  on  an  economical 
basis,  the  international  agency  would,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  security,  make  such  power 
available  at  the  request  of  any  nation  ready  to 
enter  into  appropriate  agreements.  Thus  all  na- 
tions, with  the  minimum  of  interference  in  their 
economic  affairs,  would  enjoy  the  benefits  and  the 
positive  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  co- 
operative development  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
sharing  of  information,  facilities,  and  personnel. 
We  know  of  no  way  other  than  the  method  of 
an  international  agency  as  now  proposed,  by  which 
mankind  could  hope  so  soon  to  derive  these  full 
and  important  peacetime  benefits.  Until  such  a 
plan  is  adopted,  the  secrecy  required  to  protect  not 
one  nation  but  all  nations  against  the  clandestine 
acquisition  and  ownership  of  atomic  weapons  will 
remain.  This  secrecy  inevitably  acts  as  a  delaying 
factor  in  the  advance  towards  the  constructive  use 
of  atomic  energy. 

We  have  touched  on  this  matter  here  because 
while  this  plan  and  proposal  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  as  its  negative  side  the  necessity  of 
controlling  atomic  weapons  and  prohibiting  their 
use,  it  has  on  its  positive  side  a  great  constructive 
purpose  which  can  be  fully  attained  in  no  other 
way. 

Since  August  8, 1945,  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently maintained  the  view  that  atomic  weapons 
must  be  removed  from  national  armaments.  For 
over  three  years,  the  United  States  has  worked 
toward  that  end.  This  has  been,  and  still  remains, 
our  consistent  purpose.     Our  offer  still  stands. 

The  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  labored  arduously  to  set  forth  in  a  single  plan 
those  two  great  objectives  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  were  laid  down  in  the  terms  of  reference 
to  the  Commission. 

We  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  is  now  at 
the  point  of  taking  a  critical  step  towards  the  im- 
plementation of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  mandate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  be  expressed  in  clear  and 
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unequivocal  terms.  The  General  Assembly  has  an 
opportunity  to  approve  this  resolution  by  the 
vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members. 
In  doing  so,  the  Assembly  would  add  to  the  opin- 
ion of  its  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  moral 
power  of  its  carefully  considered  judgment.     It 


would  provide  a  new  lever  by  which  new  force 
of  cooperation  could  be  activated.  It  would  slim 
ulate  the  faith  of  uncounted  millions  of  anxiouJ 
people  that  the  United  Nations  can  and  will  per 
severe,  however  complex  the  differences,  to  th< 
pacific  solution. 


Resolution  on  Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  examined  the  first,  second  and  third 
reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  it  by  the  Security  Council 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  1  (I)  of  24  January  1946, 

1.  Approves  the  General  Findings  (part  II  C) 
and  Eecommendations  (part  III)  of  the  first  re- 
port and  the  Specific  Proposals  of  part  II  of  the 
second  report  of  the  Commission  as  constituting 
the  necessary  basis  for  establishing  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for 
the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ; 

2.  Expresses  its  deep  concern  at  the  impasse 
which  has  been  reached  in  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  shown  in  its  third  report 


and  regrets  that  unanimous  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached ; 

3.  Bequests  the  six  sponsors  of  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  24  January  1946,  which  are 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  to  meet  together  and  consult  in  order 
to  determine  if  there  exists  a  basis  for  agreement 
on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  to1 
ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for 
the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  to  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  results  of  their  consultation  not  later 
than  its  next  regular  session : 

4.  Meanwhile, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Calls  upon  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
resume  its  sessions,  to  survey  its  programme  of  ' 
work,  and  to  proceed  to  the  further  study  of  such 
of  the  subjects  remaining  in  the  programme  of 
work  as  it  considers  to  be  practicable  and  useful. 
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scussion  of  Greek  Problem 


STATEMENTS  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  IN  COMMITTEE  l> 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Continuation  off  Balkan  Commission 


We  now  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  agenda 
m:  "Threat  to  the  political  independence  and 
citorial  integrity  of  Greece".  Unfortunately, 
i  threat  to  Greece  is  not  an  isolated  fact, 
ther  it  is  part  of  a  larger  problem,  many  phases 
which  come  before  the  United  Nations. 
n  Greece.  Communists  are  attempting  to  over- 
ow  the  Government  by  violence,  and  in  this 
art  they  are  receiving  aid  from  other  countries 
it  are  already  Communist  controlled.  This  vio- 
t  effort  to  establish  in  Greece  a  Communist  gov- 
inient  is  but  part  of  a  general  effort  to  extend 
i  power  of  Soviet  Communism  throughout  the 
rid.  The  Security  Council  has  been  consider- 
;  another  phase  of  this  problem  as  it  dealt  with 
i  coercive  measures  being  taken  by  the  Soviet 
ion  to  extend  its  power  over  all  Berlin.  This 
sembly  will  deal  with  another  phase  when  we 
:e  up  the  agenda  item  of  Korea.  Wherever  one 
ks,  whether  it  be  to  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  or 
i  Americas,  there  is  apparent  the  same  pattern 
effort — namely  the  incitement,  from  without,  of 
rcion,  fear,  and  violence  within  to  achieve  inter- 
zonal political  objectives.  The  manifestations 
this  etfort  differ  only  as  they  are  adjusted  to 
et  local  situations. 

rhere  is  nothing  surprising  about  this  uniform- 
,  for  it  reflects  what  Communists  throughout 
:  world  have  been  consistently  taught  and  what 
iy  are  being  taught  today.  The  Soviet,  they  are 
d.  will  not  be  safe  until  the  non-Communist 
Sons  have  been  so  reduced  in  strength  and  mini- 
's that  Communist  influence  is  dominant 
■oughout  the  world,  and  that,  in  such  efforts, 
i  Soviet  Communist  Party  is  the  "vanguard", 
i  "shock-brigade"  of  the  world  proletariat.  It 
furthermore  taught  that  this  result  cannot  be 
lieved  by  peaceful  reform  but  only  by  methods 
revolution.  Therefore,  when  throughout  the 
rid,  Communists  seek  to  weaken  and  overthrow 
i-Communist  governments  and  use  force,  coer- 
n.  and  terrorism,  they  are  only  doing  what  their 
■eign  leaders  have  taught  them  to  do. 
Df  course,  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
tions,  men  are  entitled  to  follow  the  dictates 
their   conscience    and   their   reason,    and   to 
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attempt,  by  example  and  persuasion,  to  bring 
othei-s  to  share  their  beliefs.  That,  we  believe,  is 
a  human  right  and  fundamental  freedom  that  the 
Charter  consecrates.  But,  and  this  is  the  essen- 
tial, the  Charter  does  not  countenance  using  vio- 
lence to  achieve  international  ends.  Article  2  (4) 
binds  all  the  Members  broadly  to  "refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force".  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Charter 
attempts  to  freeze  the  status  quo.  On  the  con- 
trary, throughout  its  preamble  and  its  articles  runs 
the  theme  of  a  changing  world,  a  world  in  which 
there  is  "social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
life  in  larger  freedom".  (Preamble.)  Article  14 
gives  this  General  Assembly  the  authority  to  "rec- 
ommend measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
any  situation  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems 
likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly 
relations  among  nations".  But  such  adjustment 
must  be  "peaceful". 

There  is  thus  a  basic  contradiction  between  the 
Charter  theory  of  peaceful  change,  by  evolution, 
and  the  Communist  doctrine  of  violent  change,  by 
revolution.  And  it  is  because  Soviet  Communism 
teaches  and  practices  the  use  of  violence  that  the 
United  Nations  has  found  it  impossible,  as  yet,  to 
relieve  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  armament  and  the  even  heavier  burden 
of  fear. 

So  long  as  Soviet  Communism  does  preach  and 
practice  revolution  as  a  means  to  destroy  the  social 
order  elsewhere  and  to  achieve  world-wide  politi- 
cal ambitions,  many  are  bound  to  wonder  whether 
the  Communist  Governments  signed  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  integrity  of  purpose.  The 
United  Nations  is,  however,  faced  with  that  prac- 
tical situation.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  must 
do  what  it  can  to  check  the  threat  and  use  of  vio- 
lence and  thereby  to  remove  the  pall  of  fear  which 
overhangs  the  world.  Its  mean  to  this  end  are 
inadequate.  "Action"  is  a  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  wields  a 
power  of  veto.     That,  indeed,  is  why  this  Balkan 


1  Made  on  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  5,  1948,  respectively,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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affair  is  before  the  Assembly.  The  Soviet  Union, 
by  its  veto  last  year,  made  the  Security  Council 
impotent  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Assembly  has,  however,  great  possibilities 
if  they  are  properly  understood  and  fully  used. 
The  Assembly  can  expose  the  facts  and  by  so  doing 
can  build  up  a  moral  judgment  so  widespread  and 
so  weighty  that  no  nation  will  ignore  it.  Marshal 
Stalin  said  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  "despite 
its  weakness  the  League  might  nevertheless  serve 
as  a  place  where  aggressors  can  be  exposed".  He 
put  his  finger  on  a  great  power — the  power  of 
exposure.  It  does  not  work  with  precision  or  with 
immediacy,  but  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  power  to 
which  all  are  sensitive  for  history  has  proved  that 
those  who  flout  it  pay,  some  day,  a  heavy  penalty. 

So,  in  a  world  where  some  nations  believe  in 
methods  of  violence,  this  Assembly  must  set  itself 
the  hard  task  of  exposing  every  such  manifesta- 
tion and  gradually  developing  a  world  opinion  so 
condemnatory  of  such  methods,  so  disposed  to 
suppress'them,  that  violent  methods  will  gradually 
fall  into  disuse  as  ineffectual  and  dangerous  to 
those  who  employ  them.  Then  at  last  we  shall 
have  a  world  in  which,  despite  differences,  men 
will,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "practice  toler- 
ance and  live  together  in  peace  with  one  another 
as  good  neighbors". 

Greece  is  a  case  in  point.  Last  year  this  Assem- 
bly established  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans,  composed  of  eleven  Member  States  and 
charged  with  two  main  functions :  To  be  available 
to  assist  Greece  and  its  three  northern  neighbors 
to  settle  their  differences  amicably  if,  happily, 
their  mood  should  make  this  possible  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  inform  the  United  Nations  and,  through 
it,  the  world,  regarding  the  conditions  along  the 
northern  Greek  frontier. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  was  unable  to 
perform  its  first  function,  for  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee.  However,  the  unanimous  factual 
conclusions  of  that  Committee  are  now  before  this 
Assembly  and  these  facts  ought  to  be  studied  and 
proclaimed  so  that  all  will  know. 

On  the  basis  of  86  first-hand  observation  reports, 
and  through  the  testimony  of  more  than  700  wit- 
nesses, the  Committee  has  found  unanimously 
that 2— 

The  Greek  guerrillas  fighting  against  the  Greek 
Government  have  received  large  aid  and  assistance 
from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  and  have 
been  furnished  war  material  and  other  supplies 
from  those  countries.  Great  quantities  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  military  stores  have  come 
across  the  border  to  Greek  guerrillas,  notably  dur- 
ing times  of  heavy  fighting. 


'  See  Documents  and  State  Papers,  September  1948. 
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The  territory  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  yJ 
slavia  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  base  of  n] 
tary  operations,  and  the  guerrillas  have  frequei 
moved  at  will  across  the  frontiers  for  tactical  ] 
sons.  When  the  guerrillas  are  pinned  against' 
frontier,  they  fall  back  across  it,  using  it  as  ] 
tection,  and  then  reappear  elsewhere. 

Thus  in  essence  an  international  border 
comes  a  weapon  of  aggression  against  those  ■< 
respect  it. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  are  replete  v 
concrete  instances  of  the  actual  use  of  Yugosi 
Albanian,  and  Bulgarian  territory.     For  exam] 

On  March  1, 1948,  there  was  heavy  machine  j 
fire  from  Yugoslavia  into  Greece,  for  about  : 
hours  during  daylight.  Another  machine  gur. 
Yugoslavia  territory  fired  into  Greek  territory 
a  period  of  seven  hours,  while  three  men  in  Yu 
slav  uniforms  chatted  with  the  crew  of  the  mach 
gun. 

On  July  11th  there  was  artillery  fire,  on  J 
12th  mortar  fire,  and  on  July  18th  machine  £ 
fire  from  Albania  against  the  Greek  national  an 

On  August  7,  1948,  mortar  fire  was  heard  fn 
within  Bulgarian  territory  and  on  the  same  c 
two  of  the  United  Nations  observers  were  actua 
wounded  by  artillery  fire  from  Bulgarian  tei 
tory.  A  plane  bearing  Bulgarian  markings  j 
parently  machine-gunned  Greek  troops  on  Auap 
17th.  F  S 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  incidents  actua 
observed  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit' 
itself  and  are  quite  apart  from  the  incidei 
reported  by  witnesses  heard  by  the  Committee. 

The  unanimous  factual  conclusion  of  the  Si 
cial  Committee  is  that  what  has  happened  "cc 
stitutes  a  threat  to  the  political  independence  ai 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and  to  peace  in  t 
Balkans".  It  has  happened  despite  the  fact  tb 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  vc 
of  40  to  6  had  called  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  ai 
Yugoslavia  "to  do  nothing  which  could  furni 
aid  and  assistance"  to  Greek  guerrillas. 

Some  might  say  that,  since  these  are  the  faci 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  has  faile 
Such  a  conclusion  is,  I  submit,  totally  unjustifie 
In  fact,  the  General  Assembly  has  not  failed, 
has  not,  to  be  sure,  achieved  immediate  obedien 
to  its  will.  But  the  General  Assembly  was  nev 
given  authority  to  command  obedience.  It  d 
pends  primarily  on  the  power  of  public  opinic 
and  to  build  that  up  takes  time,  patience,  and  pe 
sistence.  Already,  however,  the  General  Assen 
bly  has  had  an  influence.  It  has  had  an  influen< 
in  promoting  aid  to  Greece.  It  has  had  an  infli 
ence  even  along  the  northern  frontier.  The  rei 
resentative  of  my  Government  who  served  on  tr 
Special  Committee  believes,  and  I  understan 
others  believe,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pre* 
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:  [ho  Special  Committee  in  Greece,  the  mili- 
■y  aul  given  by  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece, 
>uUl  have  reached  far  greater  proportions  than, 
fact,  has  been  the  case.  There  can,  I  think,  be 
doubt  that  the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece 
?«,  in  fact,  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
«  Committee  and  its  power  of  exposure  at  this 
)\vn  meeting  of  the  world". 
All  governments  are  sensitive  to  public  opinion 
d,  however  eager  they  may  be  to  promote  vio- 
ice  to  achieve  their  international  ends,  they  are 
uctant  to  do  so  if  their  conduct  exposes  them  to 
I  condemnation  of  world  opinion  and  to  the 
istance  that  that  opinion  inspires.  The  record 
"ore  us  is  bad  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  nations — 
is  dismally  bad — but  it  is  not  fatally  bad,  for 
eece  survives.  We  can  reasonably  feel  that  the 
sembly  action  of  last  year  has  been  one  of  the 
lispensable  factors  that  have,  so  far,  preserved 
•  Greece  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  which  it 
s  hoped  this  Organization  could  secure  for  all 
le  for  all  of  its  Members. 

jreece  not  only  survives  but,  thanks  to  its  own 
orts  and  those  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
ler  friendly  states,  Greece  is  steadily  making 
jgress  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  and 
making  good  the  terrific  losses  which  Greece 
fered  when  she  resisted  Nazi  aggression  and 
"ame  its  victim.  Her  army  has  made  great  sac- 
ices  in  bringing  security  to  the  Greek  people 
i  resisting  the  terroristic  tactics  of  the  guerrilla 
•res.  Greek  railroads  are  being  rebuilt,  the 
ids  and  bridges  are  being  reconstructed,  crops 
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are  increasingly  being  cultivated,  political  condi- 
tions are  stabilizing,  and  there  are  being  created 
these  "conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
which"  the  Charter  recognizes  (article  55)  "are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples". 

I  submit  that  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
in  regard  to  Greece  constitutes  not  a  failure,  but  a 
success.  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
have  cooperated  in  this  effort  can  properly  be 
proud.  It  is,  in  my  Government's  opinion,  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  effort  to  save  Greece,  which 
already  has  good  results,  should  be  carried  on  to 
the  complete  success  that  is  now  in  sight.  There- 
fore, my  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governments  of  China,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  submitting  and  supporting  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  essence,  continues  the  present  Com- 
mission with  the  dual  function  of  observation  and 
good  offices;  which  calls  upon  Greece's  northern 
neighbors  to  cease  and  desist  from  aiding  the  effort 
violently  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Government ;  and 
which  assures  a  continuing  exposure  which  will 
make  it  certain  that,  if  there  is  continued  violation 
of  the  Charter,  world  opinion  will  grow  steadily 
more  condemnatory,  more  resolute,  and  more 
potent  to  restrain  aggression. 

I  hope,  however,  that  events  will  not  take  that 
course,  but  that  this  general  debate  may  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution  con- 
sistent with  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece. 


; 


Concern  for  Peace  in  the  Balkans 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  first  to  comment  on  the 
empt  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  divert  atten- 
n  by  charging  that  the  United  States  is  develop- 
l  Greece  as  a  base  for  aggression  in  pursuance 
its  goal  of  "world  mastery".  That  charge  was 
>eated  in  chorus  by  the  other  Communist-con- 
»lled  Delegations.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lited  States  Delegation  denies  that  charge  as 
ious  falsehood.  But  I  realize  that  all  govern- 
nts  always  deny  aggressive  intentions.  So,  I 
rite  a  more  searching  test,  that  of  deeds. 
tVithin  the  last  30  years  the  United  States  has 
ice  been  one  of  the  principal  victors  in  world 
r.  Thereby  we  became  possessed  of  vast  power 
fond  our  border.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  those  30 
irs,  our  national  domain  has  actually  contracted, 
t  expanded.  That  simple  fact  speaks,  I  think, 
th  significant  eloquence. 

A.fter  World  War  I  we  quickly  withdrew  from 
irope  a  military  force  that  was  tremendous.  We 
tually  disarmed  ourselves.  Under  the  treaties 
Versailles  and  of  Berlin,  we  took  no  territory 
d  no  reparation.  We  were  satisfied  to  have 
Iped  to  save  the  free  institutions  of  Europe. 
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Three  years  ago  the  United  States  had  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  a  military  force  that  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  the  world  has  ever  known,  not 
just  in  numbers,  but  in  its  superb  quality  and  its 
unmatched  mechanized  equipment.  Our  land 
forces  in  Europe  consisted  of  over  3  million  com- 
bat troops,  with  more  than  14,000  tanks.  We  had 
here  more  than  17,000  aircraft  manned  by  about 
half  a  million  men.  Our  Navy  was  operating  in 
the  European  theatre  more  than  5,000  vessels. 

What  of  that  remains  in  Europe  today?  The 
merest  fragment,  perhaps  3  percent.  There  are 
less  than  500  men  in  Greece  and  not  one  of  these 
a  combat  soldier.  We  disposed  of  or  destroyed 
more  than  5  million  long  tons  of  military  stores  in 
Western  Europe  and  we  destroyed  here  more  than 
4,000  complete  United  States  aircraft.  When  we 
withdrew,  we  withdrew  cleanly.  We  organized  no 
disloyal  groups,  no  fifth  columns,  to  do  our  will. 
Our  deeds,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  the  deeds  of  a 
nation  that  is  set  on  world  mastery. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  United  States  has  now 
checked  its  program  of  disarmament.  That  is  not 
our  preference.   It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  defeat 
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of  Germany  and  Japan  did  not,  as  we  had  hoped, 
end  the  fears  of  the  free  peoples.  Indeed  a  new 
fear  now  grips  them  and  it  is  a  fear  that,  unhap- 
pily, cannot  now  be  allayed  by  international  organ- 
ization alone.  That  is  in  part  because  the  Security 
Council's  power  to  decide  is  crippled  by  veto  and 
its  power  to  act  is  crippled  by  lack  of  military  con- 
tingents. It  is  in  part  because  the  threat  is 
deviously  contrived. 

So  long  as  that  is  the  situation,  the  United  States 
intends  to  be  strong.  We  make  no  apology  for 
that,  because  our  strength  is  not  for  ourself  alone. 
It  is  our  purpose  so  to  unite  and  strengthen  the 
forces  of  freedom  that  they  will  not  have  to  fear. 
In  so  acting  we  are,  or  course,  motivated  by  self- 
interest.  I  do  not  pretend  otherwise.  But  the 
self-interest  we  are  serving  merges  with  the  self- 
interest  of  all  those  who  renounce  methods  of  vio- 
lence, coercion,  and  terrorism  and  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution  which  last  Wednesday  the 
Assembly  adopted  unanimously,  conform  their 
policies  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  declaration  that 
all  the  men  in  all  the  land  should  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear.3 

Our  growing  national  strength  no  doubt  dis- 
pleases some;  but  it  does  not,  I  believe,  frighten 
any.  I  ask  each  delegate  to  search  his  own  mind 
and  come  to  his  own  conclusion  as  to  who  and  what 
his  nation  fears.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  silent 
verdict,  for  I  know  that  some  fear  even  to  express 
their  fear. 

The  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  do  not  like  it  that  the  Government  of 
Greece  is  getting  from  abroad  military  aid  that  it 
requested.  But  these  northern  neighbors  of 
Greece  can,  if  they  want,  bring  that  to  an  end. 
Let  them  comply  with  the  solemn  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Assembly.  Let  them 
end  their  incitement  and  shielding  of  Greek  guer- 
rillas and  Communist  rebels  and  the  giving  to  them 
of  aid  and  comfort.  Let  them  resume  neighborly 
relations  with  the  Greek  Government.  The  Greek 
people,  who  have  already  endured  eight  years  of 
cruel  violence,  surely  want  nothing  more  than  to 
return  to  ways  of  peace  and  to  dedicate  their  whole 
effort  to  the  imperative  tasks  of  reconstruction. 
Any  Greek  Government  that  maintained  a  military 
establishment  for  purposes  other  than  indepen- 
dence, territorial  integrity,  and  internal  security, 
would  quickly  forfeit  for  Greece  the  support  and 
sympathy  she  now  enjoys. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  Four  Power  draft  res- 
olution and  in  the  first  instance  its  acceptance  of 
the  special  committee  findings  that  the  northern 
neighbors  of  Greece  have  allowed  their  territory  to 
be  used  by  Greek  guerrillas  and  rebels  and  have 
otherwise  aided  and  assisted  them.  A  great  effort 
has  been  made  here  to  discredit  these  findings. 

•See  p.  614. 
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In  fact,  the  special  committee  was  unanimous  it 
factual  conclusions  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  ou, 
to  be  sufficient.  Neither  the  Assembly  nor  the  f 
committee  with  its  large  membership  and  crowc 
calendar  can  undertake,  as  a  court  of  first  instar 
to  weigh  all  the  available  evidence. 

The  special  committee  spent  a  year  in  actual 
servation.    It  saw  for  itself  and  it  talked  v 
hundreds  of  people  to  get  their  impressions, 
doubt  many  of  the  people  with  whom  they  tal 
were  unreliable.     The  special  committee  itself 
so.     But  surely  the  special  committee  is  bet 
qualified  than  we  are  to  decide  what  weight  shoi 
be  given  to  what  it  saw  and  heard.     To  call 
report  of  the  special  committee  "garbage",  as  h 
been  done  here,  is  to  insult  a  competent,  hard  wo . 
ing,  and  conscientious  organ  of  the  United  Natioi 
the  members  of  which  have  endured  much  perso;| 
risk  and  hardship  in  order  to  carry  out  the  des 
of  the  General  Assembly  that,  at  this  session.^ 
should  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  through  i 
agency  of  its  own  choosing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that — as  unanimous 
found  by  the  special  committee — "the  Greek  gu 
rillas  have  received  aid  and  assistance  from  A 
bania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia ;  that  they  hs 
been  furnished  with  war  material  and  other  si 
plies  from  those  countries ;  that  they  have  been 
lowed  to  use  the  territories  of  Albania,  Bulgar, 
and  Yugoslavia  for  tactical  operations ;  .  .  . 
The  difficult  question  that  confronts  us  here  is  r ; 
to  decide  what  the  facts  are,  but  to  decide  what  i 
do  about  them. 

The  debate  shows  that  all  of  us  feel  disappoint 
that  there  is  not  open  to  this  Assembly  some  qui 
and  direct  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existi: 
situation.  The  Four  Power  proposal  would, 
effect,  continue  the  special  committee,  with  sor 
clarification  of  its  powers.  That  is  what  the  sp 
cial  committee  itself  recommends,  and  it  is  ha 
to  see  any  other  course  that  is  open  to  us. 

Of  course,  if  the  northern  neighbors  of  Gree 
were,  in  fact,  willing  to  cooperate  with  this  Assei 
bly  and  with  its  special  committee,  that  wou 
make  it  possible  to  give  the  committee  a  differe 
and  more  constructive  task.  There  is,  however,  i 
present  basis  for  planning  on  that  assumptio 
The  northern  neighbors  of  Greece  have  heai 
moving  pleas  from  Greece  and  others.  So  fa 
their  responses  indicate  that  the  Assembly  is  fa 
to  face  with  the  same  hard  attitude  of  noncooper 
tion  as  has  confronted  it  up  to  now. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  hope  that  this  attitude  im 
change,  and  the  Assembly,  in  this  situation,  ce 
serve  the  charter  purpose  of  "harmonizing  tl 
actions  of  nations",  the  Four  Powers,  which  spoi 
sor  the  draft  resolution  before  you,  propose  to  ad 
at  paragraph  10  (C),  an  authorization  to  the  sp 
cial  committee  on  its  discretion  to  appoint  one  < 
more  persons  to  use  their  good  offices  to  promo 
cooperation  with  Greece  that  is  sought  of  Albani 
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ulgaria,  ami  Yugoslavia.  In  that  way  the  As- 
mlilv  will  have  established  means  for  reconcilia- 
on  if  developments  should  seem  to  make  that  pos- 
ble.  That,  I  believe,  will  respond  to  desires  that 
ive  been  expressed  here  in  the  course  of  the  gen- 
al  debate,  including  also  ideas  that,  we  under- 
and.  have  been  expressed  by  members  of  the  spe- 
;il  committee,  particularly  the  representatives  of 
ikistan  and  Brazil. 

The  primary  dependence  of  the  Assembly  will, 
>wevei\  have  to  be  upon  its  power  to  expose  what 
ippens  and  in  that  way  to  influence  public  opinion 
id  national  action  throughout  the  world.  Of 
urse,  that  process  does  not  give  immediate  de- 
sive  results.  Nevertheless,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
j  opening  statement,  the  power  to  expose,  the 
>wer  to  educate  public  opinion,  is,  in  fact,  the 
ast  fundamental  of  all  powers.  We  can  see  it 
re  at  work. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  situation  along  the 
rthern  frontier  of  Greece,  bad  as  it  is,  would  be 
r  worse  but  for  the  fact  that  a  United  Nations 
mm  it  tee  was  there  to  observe  and  report.  Also, 
e  facts  that  have  been  observed  and  publicly  re- 
rted  have  influenced  public  opinion  at  least  in 
i  member  state  for  which  I  speak.  In  conse- 
enee  more  is  being  done  by  the  United  States  to 
lp  Greece  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugo- 
,via,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
elorussia,  and  the  Ukraine  have  here  devoted 
my  hours  to  attempts  to  discredit  the  factual 
dings  of  the  special  committee.  Why  have  they 
ne  so?  Because  they  are  afraid  to  let  those 
dings  go  unchallenged.  Their  conduct  here  is 
mistakable  proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  needed, 
it  nations  whose  conduct  threatens  the  peace  do 
ir  the  consequences  of  exposure, 
rherefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  As- 
ably  will  continue  to  exercise  its  power  of  expO- 
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sure  and  that  this  year's  resolution  will  be  clearer, 
in  this  respect,  than  was  that  of  last  year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
Delegation  believes  that  the  Four  Power  proposal, 
with  the  addition  I  have  indicated  and  with  per- 
haps some  changes  to  reflect  constructive  criticism, 
such  as  that  of  the  Australian  Delegation,  consti- 
tutes the  wisest  course  we  can  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  in  the  main  based  upon 
the  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  for  the  Bal- 
kans, which  was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly 
last  year  for  the  very  purpose  of  providing  this 
session  with  findings  and  recommendations  which 
would  result  from  study  of  the  situation  on  the 
spot. 

The  reports  before  us  are  the  fruits  of  a  difficult 
and  testing  experience.  Violent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  divert  attention  from  them  and  torrents 
of  abuse,  ridicule  and  sarcasm  have  been  poured 
upon  them.  But,  as  the  general  debate  draws  to 
a  close,  we  can  see  that  these  findings  and  recom- 
mendations survive  as  the  only  solid  foundation 
for  future  action.  Nothing  that  has  transpired 
here  would  justify  this  committee  in  setting  aside 
the  expert  views  on  which  the  General  Assembly 
expected  us  to  act  and  substituting  for  them  some 
inexpert  improvisations  of  our  own.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  Delegation 
stands  on  the  Four  Power  resolution  which,  in 
turn,  stands  on  the  findings  and  recommendation 
of  our  special  committee.  We  think  that  that  res- 
olution can  be  improved  in  some  respects  by  incor- 
porating constructive  ideas  that  have  emerged  in 
the  course  of  the  general  debate.  I  have  never 
known  a  general  debate  that  did  not  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  our  wisdom,  and  I  am  glad  to  pay 
that  tribute  to  the  debate  we  now  conclude.  But 
in  the  main,  we  shall,  I  hope,  stick  to  the  lines  of 
action  that  our  special  committee  has  recom- 
mended. 


/ 


mm 
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S.  Position  on  Palestine  Resolution 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP' 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


fr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  about 
position  of  my  Government  on  the  resolution 
ore  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  like  to 
pet  certain  amendments  which  we  believe 
lid  improve  and  clarify  the  resolution.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  complicate  the  situation  at  this 
e  but  we  hope  that  the  proposers  of  the  resolu- 
i  will  be  able  to  accept  the  following  suggested 
nges. 

tember   14,    1948 


First,  we  suggest  that  the  first  word  of  the 
fourth  paragraph,  the  word  "endorses"  be  deleted 
and  there  be  substituted  the  words  "takes  note  of". 
The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  remove  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs. 
The  request  of  the  Acting  Mediator  was  stated  in 

1  Made  on  Nov.  4,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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somewhat  precise  terms  and,  of  course,  could  not 
reflect  the  discussions  in  the  Council  on  the  question 
of  withdrawal,  particularly  the  views  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  representative  of  France. 
That  discussion  has  been  reflected  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph. Although  it  is  our  view  that  the  fifth  and 
sixth  paragraphs  are  the  operative  sections  and 
the  first  four  are  preambulatory  in  character,  nev- 
ertheless we  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  remove 
any  misunderstanding  which  might  arise  on  that 
point. 

Secondly,  we  suggest  there  be  added  after  the 
words  "interested  governments"  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph the  following — "without  prejudice  to  their 
rights,  claims  or  position  with  regard  to  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine  or 
to  the  position  which  members  of  the  Security 
Council  may  wish  to  take  in  the  General  Assembly 
on  such  peaceful  adjustment".  The  purpose  of  this 
suggestion  is  to  separate  the  issue  of  the  truce  from 
that  of  the  final  settlement.  We  believe  there 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  truce  has  from  the  beginning  been 
without  prejudice  to  the  final  political  result  and 
that  we  are  not  intending  here  in  this  resolution 
to  prejudice  in  any  way  the  political  position  of 
the  parties  or  of  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Third,  we  believe  that  it  might  be  helpful  to 
substitute  the  following  for  the  final  paragraph: 

"Appoints  a  committee  of  the  Council,  consisting 
of  the  five  permanent  members  together  with  Bel- 
gium and  Colombia  to  advise  the  Acting  Mediator 
with  regard  to  his  responsibilities  under  this  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  event  that  either  party  or  both 
should  fail  to  comply  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph of  this  resolution,  to  study  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  and  to  report  to  the  Council  on  further 
measures  it  would  be  appropriate  to  take  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter." 

We  make  this  last  suggestion  in  order  to  afford 
the  acting  mediator  an  opportunity  to  consult  a 
responsible  body  in  connection  with  the  very  heavy 
responsibilities  which  are  placed  upon  him  by  this 
resolution.  Further,  it  would  allow  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  situation  in  the  light  of  chapter 
VII  as  a  whole  and  would  not  restrict  its  work 
within  the  framework  of  article  41. 

The  one  simple,  clear  element  which  has  been 
constant  throughout  the  tortuous  history  of  the 
Palestine  question  before  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  expressed  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  that,  however  men  might  differ 
about  the  final  political  result,  such  a  result  must 
be  reached  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  war. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  truce ;  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  nature  of  a  political  settlement. 
When  we  talk  about  a  truce,  the  parties  are  not 
merely  Israeli  and  Arabs.  There  is  another — and 
greater — party  of  interest,  the  entire  international 
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community — the  rest  of  the  world.  The  inter* 
of  the  international  community  in  a  peaceful  s< 
tlement  is  paramount.  Both  great  powers  a: 
small  must  confess  to  this  overriding  intere 
It  is  fundamental  to  the  Charter  and  is  the  pri 
cipal  reason  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Securi 
Council. 

The  General  Assembly  expressed  itself  on  tl 
aspect  of  the  Palestine  problem  in  its  resolution 
November  29,  1947,  and,  more  particularly,  in 
resolution  of  May  14, 1948.  The  Security  Coun 
itself  has  devoted  great  effort  to  a  truce,  effo: 
which  are  reflected  in  resolutions  of  March 
April  1.  April  17,  April  23,  May  22,  May  29,  Ji 
7,  July  15,  August  19,  and  October  19  of  the  prese 
year.  To  these  efforts  have  been  added  the  loj 
and  devoted  effort  of  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  be 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  which  were  giv 
various  responsibilities  in  Palestine.  Many  Gc 
ernments  Members  of  the  United  Nations  su 
ported  these  United  Nations  actions  by  stro 
counsel  to  the  parties  through  diplomatic  channe 

The  result  has  not  been  a  perfect  truce,  that 
one  can  claim ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  all-c 
war.  No  one  of  the  parties  has  found  that  t 
truce  has  always  satisfied  their  own  particular  ( 
sires ;  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  variety  of  lo< 
situations  arising  in  various  parts  of  the  count: 
all  parties  have  felt  the  truce  as  a  restraint  up 
the  temptation  to  exploit  a  local  or  temporary  a 
vantage.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  Jewi 
and  Arab  peoples  have  greatly  benefited  from  t 
cease-fire,  imperfectly  observed  as  it  has  been, 
those  who  are  immediately  and  emotionally  : 
volved  are  unwilling  to  confess  such  benefits,  t 
rest  of  the  world  community  has  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  stake  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  part 
ular  truce  is  established  not  only  as  a  matter 
principle  but  through  the  specific  contributi 
made  by  the  United  Nations  itself  to  the  main 
nance  of  a  cease-fire.  Servants  of  the  United  J 
tions,  by  the  hundreds,  have  exposed  themsel1 
to  hardship  and  danger  in  order  to  bring  pes 
to  Palestine.  A  number  have  lost  their  liv 
Many  Jews  and  many  Arabs  are  alive  today  1 
cause  of  the  disinterested  and  devoted  effort 
these  men  who  have  had  no  other  purpose  th 
to  save  the  peoples  of  Palestine  from  war. 
addition,  the  peace-making  efforts  of  the  Unil 
Nations  have  required  a  most  substantial  ma 
rial  and  financial  outlay. 

We  believe  it  essential  to  continue  the  truce  ur 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  replace  the  truce 
a  more  permanent  peaceful  settlement.  Ind( 
without  a  truce,  a  peaceful  settlement  becomes  i 
possible.  We  believe  the  present  resolution  is  c< 
sistent  with,  and  a  necessary  reinforcement  of,  I 
previous  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  a 
of  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  tru 
The  United  States  supported  each  of  these  earl 
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.its  to  maintain  a  cease-fire  in  Palestine;  we 
11.  therefore,  support  the  resolution  now  before 
,vhich  we  hope  will  be  adopted  with  the  changes 
have  suggested, 
n  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  we  are  dis- 
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cussing  a  truce,  not  a  political  settlement.  Our 
action  here  in  the  Council  is  a  necessary  prereq- 
uisite to  General  Assembly  consideration,  but  does 
not  prejudice  the  result  of  such  consideration  in 
any  way. 


; 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 


he  Security  Council, 

wing  df.cided  on  the  fifteenth  July  that,  subject  to 
her  decision  by  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
emhlv,  the  truce  shall  remain  in  force  in  accordance 
3  the  resolution  of  that  date  and  with  that  of  twenty- 
h  May  lt>48  until  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future 
atlon  of  Palestine  is  reached ; 

aving  decided  on  the  nineteenth  August  that  no  party 
■ermitted  to  violate  the  truce  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
ertaking  reprisals  or  retaliations  against  the  other 
ty,  and  that  no  party  is  entitled  to  gain  military  or 
tical  advantage  through  violation  of  the  truce ;  and 
[aving  decided  on  the  twenty-ninth  May  that,  if  the 

is  subsequently  repudiated  or  violated  by  either 
ty  or  by  both,  the  situation  in  Palestine  could  be  recon- 
>red  with  a  view  to  action  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
rter : 
'ndorses  the  request  communicated  to  the  Government 

'  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  by  the 
lug  mediator  on   the  twenty-sixth   October    (S/1058) 
owing  upon  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
lodl  on  nineteenth  October  1948;  and 
'alJg  upon  the  interested  governments  : 


(1)  To  withdraw  those  of  their  forces  which  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  positions  held  on  fourteenth  October, 
the  acting  mediator  being  authorized  to  establish  pro- 
visional lines  beyond  which  no  movement  of  troops  shall 
take  place ; 

(2)  To  establish,  through  negotiations  conducted  di- 
rectly between  the  parties  or  failing  that,  through  the 
intermediaries  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations,  perma- 
nent truce  lines  and  such  neutral  or  demilitarized  zones  as 
may  appear  advantageous,  in  order  to  ensure  henceforth 
the  full  observance  of  the  truce  in  that  area.  Failing  an 
agreement,  the  permanent  lines  and  neutral  zones  shall 
be  established  by  decision  of  the  acting  mediator ;  and 

Appoints  a  committee  of  the  Council,  consisting  of  the 
five  permanent  members  together  with  Belgium  and  Co- 
lombia, to  examine  urgently  and  report  to  the  Council  on 
the  measures  which  it  would  be  appropriate  to  take  under 
article  41  of  the  charter  if  either  party  or  both  should  fail 
to  observe  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  two  subpara- 
graphs of  paragraph  5  of  this  resolution  within  whatever 
time  limits  the  acting  mediator  may  think  it  desirable  to 
fix. 


'solution  on  the  Palestinian  Question 


rhe  Security  Council 

Having  in  mind  the  report  of  the  Acting  Me- 
itor  concerning  the  assassinations  on  17  Sep- 
nber  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  Count 
ilke  Bernadotte  and  United  Nations  Observer 
ilonel  Andre  Serot  (document  S/1018),  the  re- 
rt  of  the  Acting  Mediator  concerning  difficulties 
countered  in  the  supervision  of  the  truce  (docu- 
:nt  S/1022) ;  and  the  report  of  the  Truce  Com- 
ssion  for  Palestine  concerning  the  situation  in 
rusalem  (document  S/1023) ; 
Notes  with  concern  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
iment  of  Israel  has  to  date  submitted  no  report 
the  Security  Council  or  to  the  Acting  Mediator 
garding  the  progress  of  the  investigation  into 
e  assassinations ; 

Requests  that  Government  to  submit  to  the  Se- 
rity  Council  at  an  early  date  an  account  of  the 
ogress  made  in  the  investigation  and  to  indicate 
erein  the  measures  taken  with  regard  to  negli- 
mce  on  the  part  of  officials  or  other  factors  affect- 
g  the  crime : 

Reminds  the  governments  and  authorities  con- 
rned  that  all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
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of  the  parties  set  forth  in  its  resolutions  of  15  July 
and  19  August  1948  are  to  be  discharged  fully  and 
in  good  faith ; 

Reminds  the  Mediator  of  the  desirability  of  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  United  Nations  ob- 
servers for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  truce  on 
the  territories  of  both  parties ; 

Determines,  pursuant  to  its  resolutions  of  15  July 
and  19  August  1948,  that  the  Governments  and 
authorities  have  the  duty : 

(a)  to  allow  duly  accredited  United  Nations 
Observers  and  other  Truce  Supervision  personnel 
bearing  proper  credentials,  on  official  notification, 
ready  access  to  all  places  where  their  duties  require 
them  to  go  including  airfields,  ports,  truce  lines 
and  strategic  points  and  areas ; 

1  The  foregoing  comments  of  Dr.  Jessup  were  addressed 
to  a  draft  resolution  reported  by  the  Security  Council 
subcommittee  on  the  Palestine  question,  which  was  made 
up  of  Representatives  of  China,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Only  the  latter  country  dissented  from  the  opinion 
of  the  subcommittee  in  presenting  the  draft  resolution. 

3  U.N.  doc.  S/1045,  Oct.  19,  1945,  adopted  at  the  367th 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  that  date. 
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(b) i  to  facilitate  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
1  race  Supervision  personnel  and  transport  bv 
simplifying  procedures  on  United  Nations  air- 
craft now  m  effect,  and  by  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duct lor  all  United  Nations  aircraft  and  other 
means  of  transport  ; 

,  (c)  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  Truce  Super- 
vision personnel  in  their  conduct  of  investigations 
into  incidents  involving  alleged  breaches  of  the 
truce,  including  the  making  available  of  witnesses, 
testimony  and  other  evidence  on  request; 

(d)   to  implement  fully  by  appropriate  and 
prompt  instructions  to  the  Commanders  in  the 


field  all  agreements  entered  into  through  the  goc 
offices  of  the  Mediator  or  his  representatives; 

(e)  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  ensir 
the  safety  and  safe-conduct  of  the  Truce  Super? 
sion  personnel  and  the  representatives  of  tl 
Mediator,  their  aircraft  and  vehicles,  while  in  te 
ritory  under  their  control  ; 

(f)  to  make  every  effort  to  apprehend  an 
promptly  punish  any  and  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdictions  guilty  of  any  assault  upon  or  othc 
aggressive  act  against  the  Truce  Supervision  pei 
sonnel  or  the  representatives  of  the  Mediator. 


Appeal  to  the  Great  Powers  To  Renew  Their  Efforts  To  Compose 
Their  Differences  and  Establish  a  Lasting  Peace1 


tt  T^?REAS  xt  1S  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  that  end  it  must  co-ordinate  its 
efforts  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

2.  Whereas  the  United  Nations  should  be  a 
centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in 
the  attainment  of  this  common  end, 

3.  Whereas  the  United  Nations  cannot  fully 
attain  its  aims  so  long  as  the  recent  war  remains 
in  process  of  liquidation  and  so  long  as  all  the 
peace  treaties  have  not  been  concluded  and  put 
into  force,  r 

4.  Whereas  the  Great  Allied  Powers,  which 
bore  the  heaviest  burden  in  the  war  and  whose 
common  sacrifice  and  effort  were  the  prime  cause 
oi  victory  have  reaffirmed,  on  many  solemn  oc- 
casions their  determination  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  in  the  peace  that  unity  of  purpose  and 
of  action  which  has  made  possible  the  victory  of 
tlie  United  Nations, 

5.  Whereas  the  aforementioned  Allied  Powers 
which  undertook  at  the  second  Moscow  Conference 
responsibility  for  drafting  and  concluding  the 
peace  treaties,  have  not  been  able,  after  three  years 
of  effort  to  obtain  the  full  realization  of  their  high 
mission  by  building  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 

6.  Whereas  the  disagreement  between  the  said 

TTnTf6?  v  .a  matter  of,  vital  imPortance  to  all  the 
Uni  ed  Nations  is  at  the  present  time  the  cause  of 

workfTnd   ^^  am°ng  aU  the  pe°pleS  of  the 

irl'JVnmlAt  the  United  Nations,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  most  sacred  mission,  is  bound  to 
anord  its  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the  settle- 

1  Contained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/694,  Oct.  26,  1948. 
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ment  of  a  situation  the  continuation  of  which  in 
volves  grave  dangers  for  international  peace, 

The  General  Assembly 

1  .Recalls  the  declarations  made  at  Yalta  oi 
11  February  1945  by  Churchill,  Roosevelt  anc 
btaim,  in  which  the  signatories 

"reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  th( 
Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge  in  the  Declarator 
by  the  United  Nations,  and  our  determination  to 
build  m  co-operation  with  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions a  world  order  under  law,  dedicated  to  peace, 
security,  freedom  and  the  general  well-being  oi 
all  mankind",  & 

and  proclaim  that 

"only  with  continuing  and  growing  co-operation 
and  understanding  among  our  three  countries,  and 
among  all  the  peace-loving  nations,  can  the  high- 
est aspiration  of  humanity  be  realized— a  secure 
and  lasting  peace  which  will,  in  the  words  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  'afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want'  "  ; 

2.  Endorses  these  declarations  and  expresses  its 
convictions  that  the  Great  Allied  Powers  will,  in 
their  policies,  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  said 
declarations  ; 

3.  Recommends  the  Powers  signatories  to  the 
Moscow  Agreements  of  24  December  1945,  and  the 
Powers  which  subsequently  acceded  thereto,  to 
redouble  their  efforts,  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  understanding,  to  secure  in  the  briefest 
possible  time  the  final  settlement  of  the  war  and 
the  conclusion  of  all  the  peace  settlements; 

4.  Recommends  the  aforementioned  Powers  to 
associate  with  them,  in  the  performance  of  such 
a  noble  task,  the  States  which  subscribed  and  ad- 
hered to  the  Washington  Declaration  of  1  January 
1942. 
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Ikan  Committee 

rhe  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted 
48-6  vote  on  November  10  a  resolution  con- 
lining  the  aid  given  to  Greek  guerrillas  by 
igoslavia,  Albania,  and  Bulgaria  and  providing 
t  continuation  of  the  Greek  border  watch  by  the 
Bcia]  Committee  on  the  Balkans.  The  six  op- 
sing  ballots  were  cast  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 
the  resolution,  submitted  jointly  by  the  United 
ites.  Britain,  France  and  China,  also  calls  upon 
feece's  northern  neighbors  to  cease  their  support 
the  Greek  guerrillas  and  cooperate  with  Greece 
•  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Balkan  dispute  in 
:ordance  with  previous  Assembly  recommenda- 
ns. 

[n  corollary  action,  the  committee  also  adopted 
aniinouslv  an  Australian  resolution  calling  for 
immediate  meeting  in  Paris,  under  Assembly 
spices,  of  representatives  of  the  four  Balkan 
tes  to  explore  possibilities  of  agreement  on 
ithods  to  resolve  their  differences. 
Both  resolutions  will  be  sent  to  the  Assembly  for 
al  action. 

Later,  the  committee  began,  at  Soviet  request,  a 
ragraph-by-paragraph  consideration  of  a  Soviet 
solution,  and  immediately  rejected  a  paragraph 
the  resolution  calling  for  dissolution  of  Unscob. 
also  turned  down  the  preamble  attacking  "for- 
pi  interference''  in  Greece, 
rwo  paragraphs  of  the  Soviet  resolution,  call- 
l  upon  Greece  and  her  northern  neighbors  to 
ablish  diplomatic  relations  and  renew  frontier 
iventions,  were  approved  unanimously, 
rhe  adopted  resolution  on  continuation  of 
*scob  provides  that  the  U.N.  body  shall  "have 
principal  headquarters  in  Greece,  and  with  the 
jperation  of  the  government  or  governments 
acerned,  shall  perform  its  functions  in  such 
ices  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  fulfil- 
snt  of  its  mission." 

lestine 

i 

Final  administrative  details  of  the  proposed 

9,000,000,  nine-month  program  for  relief  of  Pal- 

ine  refugees  are  now  being  completed  in  a  sub- 

tnmittee    of    the    General    Assembly's    Social 

•mmittee. 

The  subcommittee  decided  on  November  10,  by  a 

te  of  seven  to  three,  to  propose  to  the  Assembly 

at  the  Secretary-General  appoint  a  director  of 

e  relief  program  and  that  the  Assembly  Presi- 

nt  pick  a  seven-member  committee  to  advise  the 

cretary-General  on  the  program.     The  group 

d  previously  agreed  that  the  plan  for  aid  to 

iddle  East  refugees — sponsored  by  the  United 

ates,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the 

itherlands — would  be  carried  out  through  a  spe- 
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[November  8-13] 

cial  fund  to  be  made  up  of  contributions  from 
Member  Nations,  the  fund  to  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Secretary-General. 

Anticipating  a  delay  in  final  establishment  of 
the  program,  the  Assembly's  Budgetary  Commit- 
tee last  week  approved  an  advance  of  $5,000,000 
from  the  working  capital  to  cover  the  cost  of  im- 
mediate aid.  This  sum  is  to  be  repaid  from  future 
contributions. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  shipment  of  relief  supplies 
sponsored  by  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  has  arrived  at  Haifa  from  the  United 
States,  aboard  the  S.  S.  Shagway  Victory.  In  this 
shipment,  the  Unicef  included  4,540  kilograms  of 
dried  milk,  1,225  kilograms  of  cod-liver  oil,  1,816 
kilograms  of  margarine,  and  200  of  rice. 

The  supplies  are  to  be  sent  to  Haifa,  Tel  Aviv, 
and  Nazareth,  where  they  will  be  distributed  to 
mothers  and  children  among  both  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish refugees.  Supervising  the  distribution  is  Dr. 
Jean  Mabileau,  Deputy  Director  of  Unicef  for  the 
Middle  East.  Dr,  Mabileau  declared,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  supplies  at  Haifa,  that :  "A  major 
battle  has  just  been  won  in  Palestine.  The  win- 
ners are  some  25,000  babies,  nursing  mothers,  and 
pregnant  women  among  the  Jewish  and  Arab  ref- 
ugees living  in  the  Jewish  part  of  Palestine.  And 
in  this  battle,  there  are  for  once  no  losers." 

This  Unicef  relief  program  is  in  addition  to  the 
more  extensive  aid  project  first  proposed  to  the 
Assembly  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  U.S. 
Delegate,  and  now  being  worked  out  in  the  Social 
Committee.  This  larger  program  is  intended  to 
cover  the  almost  400,000  refugees  not  eligible  for 
Unicef  relief.  Still  other  efforts  are  being  made 
in  the  United  States  by  private  organizations,  such 
as  the  American  Red  Cross  and  National  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  to  assist  500,000  homeless  Palestini- 
ans whose  plight  was  brought  to  world  attention 
by  Ralph  Bunche,  acting  U.N.  mediator  for  Pales- 
tine. 

On  November  10  several  more  suggestions  for 
effecting  peace  in  Palestine  were  added  to  the  No- 
vember 9  proposals  of  Ralph  Bunche,  acting  U.N. 
mediator  for  Palestine.  Dr.  Bunche  asked  for  an 
armistice,  for  separations  of  the  contending  forces 
by  broad  demilitarized  zones  and  for  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  and  reduction  of  Jewish  and  Arab 
armed  forces.  He  wanted  the  parties  to  negotiate 
only  through  the  good  offices  of  the  mediator. 

Dr.  Bunche  submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  pro- 
visional truce  lines  later  at  the  first  meeting  of  a 
seven-nation  subcommittee  of  the  Council. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  No- 
vember 4,  comprises  the  five  major  powers  plus 
Belgium  and  Colombia.  At  the  start  of  the  No- 
vember 10  meeting,  Dr.  Roberto  Urdaneta  Ar- 
belaez  of  Colombia  was  elected  as  chairman.    The 
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task  of  the  committee  is  to  advise  Dr.  Bunche  on 
Charter  regulations  respecting  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression.  This  committee  will 
meet  again  on  November  12. 

Economic  Committee 

Willard  Thorp,  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Assembly 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs, 
again  on  November  10  emphasized  in  the  Economic 
Committee  that  United  States  trade  policies  are 
directed  toward  full  cooperation  in  world  recovery. 

The  statement  was  in  answer  to  charges  made 
by  Soviet  bloc  representatives  in  the  committee, 
alleging  discrimination  by  the  United  States  in 
granting  export  licenses  and  in  general  trade  poli- 
cies. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  volume  of 
American  exports  was  proof  of  expansionist  char- 
acter, Mr.  Thorp  asked :  "Is  it  expansionist  to  re- 
build countries  with  which  we  normally  compete?" 
and  added :  "We  are  helping  to  raise  the  level  of 
agriculture  in  countries  which  are  taking  Ameri- 
can agriculture  products.  The  people  who  suffer 
because  of  exports  from  us  are  not  the  receiving 
countries.  Those  who  suffer  are  the  American 
taxpayers." 

On  the  allegation  that  one  of  the  foundations  of 
the  recovery  program  is  the  United  States  right 
to  control  export  trade  of  participating  countries, 
Mr.  Thorp  said :  "We  have  heard  of  the  lame  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Delegate  to  find  in 
bilateral  agreements  justification  for  this  conclu- 
sion. The  French  Delegate  has  already  refuted 
this." 

In  recalling  the  recent  Danube  conference, 
which  was  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites,  he  noted:  "The  so-called  convention, 
while  allowing  freedom  of  navigation  on  equal 
terms,  makes  use  of  port  facilities  subject  to 
agreement  with  certain  transport  companies  with 
no  adequate  safeguards  against  discrimination. 
In  Hungary  and  Rumania  joint  shipping  com- 
panies— half  Soviet-owned— have  a  substantial 
monopoly  on  all  port  facilities.    Without  explicit 


guaranties  of  nondiscrimination  of  the  use 
these  facilities,  the  principle  of  freedom  of  na 
gation  is  meaningless." 

Berlin  Currency  Problem 

Secretary-General  Tyrgve  Lie  is  making 
study  of  the  currency  problem  in  Berlin.  In  tl 
connection  he  has  consulted  Mr.  Evatt,  and  w 
consult  Mr.  Bramuglia  on  his  return  from  Lond< 

The  Berlin  currency  problem  is  part  of  the  B< 
lin  issue,  which  was  brought  before  the  Securi 
Council  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  Gn 
Britain.  They  charged  that  the  Soviet  blocka 
of  the  western  sectors  of  the  city  constituted 
threat  to  peace. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  up  by  the  six  neut] 
members  of  the  Council,  calling  for  the  immedis 
lifting  of  restrictions  on  traffic  between  Berlin  ai 
the  four  occupation  zones  in  Germany  and  provi 
ing  procedure  for  unification  of  Berlin  currency 
November  20. 

This  resolution,  accepted  by  the  three  Weste 
Powers,  was  vetoed  on  October  25  by  the  Sovi 
Union  and  the  case  is  still  on  the  Council's  agend 

On  November  13  Mr.  Evatt  and  Mr.  Lie  su 
mitted  a  communication  to  the  Four  Powers  co 
cerned  asking  for  immediate  conversations  to  i 
sume  negotiations  on  the  present  crisis  and  on  I 
remaining  peace  settlement  for  Germany,  Austri 
and  Japan. 


CORRECTION 

Functions  of  Control  of  Foreign  Assets  in  Unit 
States  Transferred 

In  the  Bulletin  of  October  10,  1948,  page  47 
appeared  an  item  announcing  the  transfer  of  fun 
tions  relating  to  the  control  of  foreign  assets  in  tl 
United  States  from  the  Treasury  Department 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  caption,  "Contn 
of  Foreign  Assets  in  U.S.  Ended",  should  1 
changed  to  read  "Functions  of  Control  of  Foreig 
Assets  in  U.S.  Transferred". 
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jmbers  of  Tin  Study  Group  To  Consider 
visability  of  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  November  1] 

rhe  Department  of  State  received  on  Novem- 
:  1  the  following  statement,  released  at  The 
igue  on  October  29, 1948  : 

'The  International  Tin  Study  Group  held  its 
rd  session  at  The  Hague  from  the  25th  to  the 
h  of  October. 

The  group  had  before  it  the  report  of  the 
irking  Party  which  had  met  in  June.  The  pur- 
rt  of  this  report  was  that  it  would  be  appro- 
ate  and  practicable  to  conclude  an  international 
agreement  on  the  lines  set  out  in  the  report. 
'The  group  modified  these  proposals  in  certain 
pects  and  has  forwarded  to  the  member  govern- 
ing a  recommendation  that  after  certain  pre- 
ratory  steps  have  been  taken  the  member  gov- 
iments  should  be  asked  to  inform  the  Secretary 
ether  they  would  be  disposed  to  enter  into  an 
reement  on  the  broad  lines  proposed  and  are 
Ding  to  attend  a  conference  to  put  the  agree- 
nt  into  final  form  and  to  conclude  it.  If  a 
ficient  number  of  affirmative  replies  is  received, 
s  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  will 
asked  to  convene  an  intergovernmental  tin  con- 
ence  next  spring". 

Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
I  Tin  Study  Group  was  Donald  D.  Kennedy, 
ief.  International  Resources  Division,  Depart- 
nt  of  State. 


ird  M.  Canaday  Becomes  U.S.  Commissioner 
Caribbean  Commission 

Ward  M.  Canaday  took  his  oath  of  office  as 
lited  States  Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the 
lited  States  Section  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
n  on  November  5.  The  oath  was  administered 
Stanley  Woodward,  Chief  of  Protocol,  at  the 
partment  of  State  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
mp  of  associates  and  friends.  Mr.  Canaday  was 
pointed  by  the  President  on  October  30, 1948. 
Mr.  Canaday  will  attend  the  Third  Session  of 
*  West  Indian  Conference,  held  biennially  under 

I  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  which 

II  convene  in  Guadeloupe,  F.W.I.,  on  December 
1948,  and  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
'mmission,  which  will  be  held  concurrently 
th  the  West  Indian  Conference. 

Mr.  Canaday  succeeds  Charles  W.  Taussig  of 
m  York,  who  died  on  May  9, 1948.  Mr.  Taussig 
d  been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
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March  1942  as  United  States  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  which 
in  December  1945  became  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Caribbean  Commission,  of  which  France, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  are  members,  is  a  consultative  and 
advisory  body  established  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  social  and  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  four  metropolitan  countries  and  their 
territories  in  that  area. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  ILO  Textiles  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
28  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  second  session  of  the  Textiles  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  which 
session  opened  October  26,  at  Geneva,  as  follows : 

Government  Representatives 

Arnold  L.  Zempel,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Rene  Lutz,  Chief,  Textile  Section,  Textile  and  Leather 
Branch,  Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser 

Hersey  E.  Riley,  Chief,  Branch  of  Construction  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Employers'  Representatives 

Herbert  H.  Schell,  President,  Sidney  Blumenthal  and  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Wilkinson,  Assistant  to  the  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Workers'  Representatives 

Anthony  Valente,  International  President,  United  Textile 

Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Francis  M.  Sehaufenbil,  Vice  President,  United  Textile 

Workers  of  America,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes:  (1)  a 
general  report  dealing  with  action  taken  in  the 
various  countries  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Committee,  held  at  Brus- 
sels in  November  1946;  (2)  report  on  recent  de- 
velopments and  events  in  the  textile  industry; 

(3)  discussion   of   employment   problems,   with 
special  reference  to  recruitment  and  training;  and 

(4)  problems  of  industrial  relations. 

The  Textile  Committee  is  one  of  eight  industrial 
committee  of  the  Ilo  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
international  labor  standards  in  the  respective  in- 
dustries and  adopting  resolutions  for  their  im- 
provements. 
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Procedure  for  Transmitting  Electors'  Certifies 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  48  GOVERNORS 


[Released  to  the  press  November  3] 

Acting  Secretary  Lovett  on  November  1,  1948, 
sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  48  States  a  letter  out- 
lining the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  law  for  the 
receipt  and  transmission  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Congress  of  certificates  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  votes  of  the  electors. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter : 

November  1,  1948 
The  Honorable 

The  Governor  of 

Sir  :  The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
presidential  elections  require  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  by  State  executives,  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  I  send  for  your  con- 
venient reference  copies  of  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  State  entitled  Presidential  Elec- 
tions, containing  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  United  States  Code  (Pub- 
lic Law  77l-80th  Congress).  The  number  of 
copies  transmitted  is  sufficient  to  enable  you,  if 
you  so  desire,  to  furnish  one  to  each  elector  of  your 
State  and  to  each  official  having  duties  in  that 
connection. 

Title  3,  Chapter  1,  Section  6,  United  States  Code, 
provides  that  the  executives  of  each  State  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
appointment  of  electors  in  such  State,  communi- 
cate by  registered  mail,  under  the  seal  of  the  State, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a 
certificate  of  ascertainment  of  the  electors  ap- 
pointed. This  certificate  shall  set  forth  not  only 
the  names  of  the  electors  appointed  and  the  votes 
received  by  each,  but  shall  also  list  the  names  of 
all  other  candidates  for  elector  of  President  and 
Vice  President  and  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  each  of  them.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  transmit  copies  of  each 
such  certificate  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
-hall  therefore  be  grateful  if  you  will  be  good 
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enough  to  furnish  me  with  an  original  and 
exact  copies  of  such  certificate. 

The  law  provides  that  the  electors  shall  r 
and  give  their  votes  on  the  first  Monday  after 
second  Wednesday  in  December  next  follov 
their  appointment,  i.e.  on  December  13,  1948, 
that  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  Cong 
shall  proceed  on  January  6, 1949  (Title  3,  Cha] 
1,  Sections  7  and  15,  United  States  Code). 

Title  3,  Chapter  1,  Section  11,  United  St 
Code,  imposes  on  the  electors  of  each  State 
duty  of  forwarding  by  registered  mail  to  the  { 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States  two  certifie 
of  the  electors  containing  the  two  distinct  list 
the  votes  of  electors  for  President  and  for  ^ 
President  respectively,  in  the  form  prescribed 
Section  9  thereof. 

If  no  such  certificate  of  vote  and  list  has  t 
received  from  the  electors  of  any  State  by 
President  of  the  Senate  or  by  the  Secretary 
State  by  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  December,  a: 
the  meeting  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  h 
i.e.  by  December  22,  1948,  it  is  provided  that 
President  of  the  Senate,  or,  if  he  is  absent  fi 
the  seat  of  government,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
quest  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  to  trans: 
by  registered  mail  the  certificate  and  list  lodj 
with  him  by  the  electors  of  that  State  to  the  Pr 
dent  of  the  Senate  (Title  3,  Chapter  1,  Sect 
12).  Under  the  same  conditions,  a  like  demi 
shall  be  made  upon  the  judge  of  the  District 
which  the  electors  shall  have  assembled  for 
certificate  and  list  lodged  with  him  by  the  elect 
of  that  State  (Title  3,  Chapter  1,  Section  13). 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  the  performance 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  St 
of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  1 
under  consideration  it  will  be  necessary  that  St 
executives  and  electors  cooperate  promptly  a 
this  cooperation  I  earnestly  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Loveti 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


lean  Architects  Visit  U.S. 

PD  professors  of  architecture,  Alonso  Mariscal 
enio  Peschard  Delgado,  of  the  National 

\  of  Mexico  City,  have  arrived  in  Wash- 
m  to  begin  a  two  months'  study  of  American 
lods  of  teaching  architecture.  Their  visit  here 
fag  made  under  the  travel-grant  program  of 

tment  of  State, 
sssrs.  Mariscal  and  Peschard  will  visit  the 
)ls  of  architecture  of  Harvard  and  Columbia 
ersities.  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
ry.  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
jhicago  Art  Institute. 
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inment  of  First  Social- 
are  Attaches 


[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

June  1948,  a  public-health  attache  program 
naugurated  by  the  Department  in  cooperation 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Federal 
iky  Agency.  The  purpose  of  that  program 
carry  public  health  and  medical  develop- 
3  of  the  United  States  to  other  countries  and 
ing  their  current  research  and  activities  in 
fields  to  this  country. 

is  Evelyn  Hersey,  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl- 
School  of  Social  Work,  formerly  Assistant 
B  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
ind  Naturalization  and,  before  that,  service 
;or  for  the  American  Committee  for  Christian 
has  left  for  her  post  as  social-welfare 
h'  at  New  Delhi,  India. 

ing  J.  Fasteau,  graduate  of  the  New  York 
(1  of  Social  Work,  formerly  supervisor  of  so- 
srvice  of  the  State  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 
Jersey,  and  immediately  prior  to  that,  Chief 
|  Unrra  Mission  to  Finland,  took  up  his  post 
ial-welfare  attache  in  the  American  Embassy 
ris  in  May  1948. 

'idea  of  having  a  few  specialists  in  the  field 
ial  welfare  attached  to  foreign  posts  at  se- 
points  throughout  the  world  originated  sev- 
ears  ago.  The  idea  grew  from  a  recognized 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  gov- 
atal  agencies  for  more  technical  informa- 
bout  social-welfare  developments  in  foreign 
ries  and  a  better  knowledge  of  their  rela- 
Bp  to  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
se  countries.  The  Federal  Security  Agency, 
te  wide  range  of  Federal  social-welfare  f unc- 
has  been  the  agency  most  instrumental  in 
Dg  in  developing  the  social-welfare  attache 
ML  Other  Federal  departments  that  have 
trying  degrees  of  interest  in  the  program  are 
ureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
nber   14,   1948 
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tice,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Nongovernmental  agencies,  which  will  find 
useful  the  kind  of  information  which  can  be  pro- 
vided by  these  social-welfare  specialists,  include 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work, 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 

a7^'       •' and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Although  the  functions  of  a  social-welfare  at- 
tache vary  according  to  conditions  prevalent  at 
the  particular  post,  the  duties  include  the  following 
types  of  activity :  te 

(1)  Providing  information  for  the  Department 
and  other  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
regarding  social-welfare  developments  and  con- 
ditions in  foreign  countries.  Fields  of  interest 
include:  social  insurance,  financial  assistance  to 
low-income  groups,  child  welfare,  care  of  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped  and  the  aged, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  treatment  of  the 
houSn"ent  criniinal  and  the  social  aspects  of 

(2)  Informing  the  Department  and  other  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  about  both,  official 
and  unofficial  attitudes  in  the  country  to  which  an 
attache  is  assigned  concerning  the  programs  of 
international  organizations  in  the  social  field,  par- 
ticularly the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 

(3)  Appraising  the  effect,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
welfare  aspects  of  American  overseas  aid  pro- 
grams, both  governmental  and  voluntary;  facili- 
tating and  aiding  in  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  United  States  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies engaged  in  overseas  programs  affecting  that 
country. 

(4)  Serving  as  a  consultant  in  the  Embassy  on 
social-welfare  problems  of  United  States  citizens 
and  alien  dependents  of  citizens  brought  to  the 
attention  of  foreign  posts. 

At  the  present  time  the  program  is  limited  to  two 
attache  posts.  As  the  program  develops,  it  is 
hoped  that,  through  a  positive  demonstration  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  services  which  social- welfare  at- 
taches may  provide,  the  number  may  be  increased. 
The  attaches  are  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
and  are  administratively  responsible  to  the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  posts  to  which  they  are  assigned 
and  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  social-welfare  attaches,  as  is  true  for  the  labor 
attaches,  receive  technical  guidance  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs  lo- 
cated in  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  eco- 
nomic affairs. 
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George  N.  Monsma,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  is  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 
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\TURAL  RESOURCES  IN  A  WORLD  OF  CONFLICT 

by  Paul  H.  Nitze 
Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


rhere  is  today  widespread  concern  as  to  the 
jquacy  of  natural  resources  to  support  the 
rld's  increasing  population.  Malthus  has  come 
k  into  fashion,  and  Malthusian  gloom  per- 
|es  many  of  our  discussions  of  trends  in  other 
is  of  the  world  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ernational  policies  we  adopt.  It  will  perhaps 
e  a  little  perspective  to  this  problem  if  I  recall 
alk  I  had  with  Sir  Montagu  Norman  in  1932, 
en  he  was  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
felt  then  that  the  basic  problem  in  the  world 
s  overproduction,  that  technical  advances  in 
xiuetion  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  world  as 
•hole  was  experiencing  a  crisis  arising  out  of  al- 
st  universal  overproduction.  Moreover,  he 
)ught  that  such  a  condition  would  be  chronic 
■  the  foreseeable  future. 

't  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  now, 
it  Sir  Montagues  analysis  was  only  a  partial 
ilysis  of  an  extremely  complex  pattern  of  inter- 
ated  factors  and  that  he  overemphasized  the 
indance  of  resources  and  ignored  the  possibil- 
of  a  well-functioning  economy  and  a  great  war, 
ising  a  scarcity  of  resources.  It  seems  to  me 
it  there  is  an  opposite  danger  of  a  partial  analy- 
based  on  an  assumption  that  this  scarcity  of 
ural  resources  will  be  extreme.  Oversimpli- 
ition  is  a  constant  hazard  in  this  infinitely  com- 
cated  field. 

)ne  point  is  crystal  clear,  however,  and  that  is 
.t  we  should  not  shy  away  from  the  facts.  We 
»uld  examine  such  facts  as  are  available  to  us  to 
i  best  of  our  ability.  Then,  having  ascertained 
:  facts,  or  at  least  as  many  as  we  can,  we  should 
relop  a  positive  program  of  action  that  holds  out 
listic  prospects  of  accomplishment  and  attempt 
carry  it  out.    Although  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
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develop  a  program  and  carry  it  out,  we  must  all  the 
time  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  humility  as  to 
our  ability  to  foresee  how  the  various  interrelated 
factors  will  in  fact  work  themselves  out.  Unpre- 
dicted  and  unpredictable  events  abound,  especially 
when  human  beings  are  involved,  and  this  problem 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  resource  environment 
is  just  as  much  a  human  problem  as  it  is  a  natural- 
resource  problem. 

Considering  first  the  nonrenewable  resources, 
one  of  the  hard  facts  of  life  is  that  the  minerals 
necessary  for  a  highly  developed  civilization  can 
be  drawn  from  the  earth  in  only  limited  quanti- 
ties. Some  are  located  at  such  depths,  at  such 
places,  and  in  such  combinations  as  to  make  them 
extremely  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  obtain. 
Furthermore,  the  minerals  that  we  do  know  about 
and  can  get  at  without  too  much  difficulty  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  world  in  a  haphazard  fashion, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  human  use. 

It  would  be  comforting  if,  once  we  got  minerals 
out  of  the  ground,  we  could  keep  on  using  them  in- 
definitely. But  there  is  much  permanent  loss, 
ranging  from  total  loss,  in  the  case  of  fuels,  to  only 
slight  loss — for  example,  in  the  case  of  lead  used 
in  storage  batteries.  At  present  rates  of  consump- 
tion, there  is  an  appreciable  drain  on  the  known 
mineral  resources  of  the  world. 

The  facts  about  renewable  natural  resources  are 
more  complex,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  unless  thoroughgoing  conservation  measures 
are  widely  employed,  erosion,  soil  exhaustion,  de- 
forestation, lower  water  tables,  silting  up  of 
streams,  and  related  developments  will  soon  bring 
results  which  would  be  even  more  serious  than  the 
permanent  loss  of  certain  of  our  mineral  resources. 
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Against  these  broad  natural-resource  facts  we 
have  the  facts  of  population.  The  world's  popula- 
tion increased  from  400  millions  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  some  800  millions  in  the  nineteenth,  and 
is  now  estimated  at  approximately  2,200  millions. 
Population  growth  generally  changes  only  slowly 
and  as  a  result  of  complex  factors.  A  substantial 
change  in  world  population  trends  in  the  next 
few  decades  is  not  probable.  Even  a  decline  in 
the  annual  increments  is  unlikely  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
world's  population  may  be  close  to  3  billion  people. 
The  situation  is  quite  different  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  First,  there  are  the  countries  of  in- 
cipient population  stability,  namely  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  Second, 
there  are  the  countries  of  transitional  growth,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  Europe  gener- 
ally, much  of  Latin  America,  and  Japan.  Third, 
there  are  the  countries  with  a  high  growth  poten- 
tial, especially  China  and  India. 

Certain  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made 
among  these  three  types  of  countries.     The  first 
and  second  types  each  have  one  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world ;  the  third  type  has  three  fifths. 
In  type  1,  the  median  age  is  about  35  years  and  the 
life  expectancy  at  birth  is  about  60  years ;  in  type  2, 
the  median  age  is  about  25  years  and  the  life  ex- 
pectancy is  about  50 ;  in  type  3,  the  median  age  is 
about  20  years  and  the  life  expectancy  is  between 
30  and  40  years.     These  are  striking  differences. 
Birth  rates  are  falling  rapidly  in  types  1  and  2, 
but  not  in  type  3.    Death  rates  are  low  and  fairly 
constant  in  type  1,  falling  rapidly  in  type  2,  and 
continuing  high  in  type  3.     The  likely  develop- 
ments of  the  coming  years,  namely  declining  birth 
rates  and  low  or  declining  death  rates  in  the  more 
advanced  countries,  but  mainly  declining  death 
rates  in  the  less  developed  areas,  which  already 
have  well  over  half  the  world's  population,  will 
mean  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  the  world's 
population  for  the  type  1,  or,  generally  speaking, 
the  western  countries,  and  a  somewhat  larger  per- 
centage for  types  2  and  3,  especially  3.     This  is  a 
political-economic  fact,  or  probable  fact,  that  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  will  gradually 
come  to  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  This  may  make  our  own  problem 
of  adaptation  to  limited  resources  easier  than  for 
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the  world  as  a  whole,  especially  in  view  of  the  fa 

productivity  of  our  people. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  po 
lation  and  resources  problem,  which  is  sometn 
overlooked.  During  the  last  100  years  or  so,  | 
duction  and  consumption,  as  well  as  populati 
have  increased  greatly.  At  the  same  time  den 
racy  and  popular  education  have  advanced  r 
idly.  The  result  has  been  a  tremendous  rise 
aspirations  for  the  good  things  of  life,  in  the  mi 
rial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  realm,  on  the  part 
the  great  mass  of  people  over  the  world.  Peo 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  lot.  They  w; 
more  things  to  eat,  wear,  and  enjoy  now.  "Pie 
the  sky  by  and  by"  seems  to  have  less  appeal  t\ 
it  perhaps  once  did.  Moreover,  people  in  ma 
countries  have  sufficient  political  power  to  rm 
their  wants  felt.  Governments  are  under  oblij 
tion  to  do  something  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  co 
mon  man.  Whether  the  resource  base  exists  j 
providing  the  rapidly  increasing  populations  w: 
the  high  levels  of  physical  consumption  they  < 
sire  is  a  real  question.  If  not,  political  stabil: 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  people  a 
justing  their  consumption  sights  to  somethi: 
within  the  range  of  practical  possibilities. 

Another  factor  bringing  pressure  on  natural  ] 
sources  is  of  course  the  need  for  military  estal 
lishments.  War  is  expensive  in  terms  of  naturi 
resources  as  well  as  human,  and  the  exhaustib 
mineral  resources  are  especially  hard  hit  in  tl; 
day  of  industrialized  warfare.  The  present  mj 
ment  is  not  a  happy  one  for  predicting  an  imm, 
diate  decline  in  the  military  drain  on  resources. 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  is  not  an  annual  or  qui: 
quennial  volume  that  lists  all  the  natural  resourcj 
of  the  world  and  tells  where  they  are  and  ho 
much  there  is  of  them.  Such  a  volume  wouli 
probably  not  be  generally  accepted  as  authoriti 
tive  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  Natural  resourc 
is  in  part  a  relative  term.  It  has  meaning  only  i 
the  context  of  the  potential  use  to  which  we  thin 
the  resource  can  be  put.  The  nitrogen  in  the  ai 
the  gold  in  the  sea,  or  the  minerals  of  the  core  c 
the  earth  are  not  counted  as  part  ,of  our  natun 
resources.  In  a  very  real  sense,  resources  do  no 
exist  unless  we  are  resourceful  enough  to  find  way 
and  means  of  using  them.  Differences  of  opinio: 
as  to  what  resources  exist  and  the  technical  am 
economic  possibilities  of  converting  them  to  man' 
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n  are  such  as  to  make  authoritative  cataloging 
ifficult. 

The  relativity  of  the  concept  of  "natural  re- 
wires" must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  For  ex- 
inple.  titanium,  which  was  formerly  important 
tfgely  because  it  was  an  obnoxious  impurity  in 
eel  manufacture,  has  in  recent  years  become  an 
nportant  substitute  for  lead  in  the  manufacture 
f  paint,  and  now  that  an  economical  process  has 
een  found  for  refining  it  into  a  pure  metal,  tita- 
ium  ore  deposits,  once  a  drug  on  the  market,  may 
>me  to  have  strategic  significance. 

During  the  war  the  Office  of  Imports  of  the  For- 
gn  Economic  Administration  was  largely  con- 
'rned  with  the  procurement  of  strategic  materials 
jroad  and  the  preclusive  buying  of  materials  to 
any  them  to  the  enemy.  Some  consideration  was 
so  given,  however,  to  the  foreseeable  raw-mate- 
als  problems  which  would  arise  during  the  peace. 
1  that  connection,  our  various  commodity  experts 
ere  asked  to  estimate  the  remaining  world  re- 
•urces  of  the  various  metals  and  minerals  which 
ley  were  engaged  in  procuring.  The  most  com- 
?tent  were  generally  the  most  reluctant  to  set  a 
?ure  down  in  black  and  white  because  of  the  al- 
ost  interminable  qualifying  footnotes  that  would 
ive  had  to  be  added  to  explain  exactly  what  the 
?ure  meant  and  what  it  did  not  mean. 
Quite  apart  from  this  problem  of  the  relativity 
!  natural  resources  are  two  other  stumbling  blocks 

adequate  knowledge  about  the  quantity  of  nat- 
•al  resources.  One  is  that  it  takes  a  considerable 
nount  of  high-quality  human  resources  and  some 
her  facilities  to  collect  resource  information, 
lie  other,  a  sad  one,  is  that  certain  governments 
oot  people  who  divulge  even  to  their  own  citi- 
ns  much  about  resources  in  their  countries. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  one  can  say  some- 
ing  about  the  resource  position  of  the  world  and 
e  United  States.  It  is  convenient  to  continue 
e  distinction  between  renewable  and  nonrenew- 
»le  resources. 
Of  the  renewable,  nothing  compares  with  soils 

importance.  The  broad  fact  here  is  that  top- 
il  builds  up  slowly,  and  through  neglect  and 
reless  agricultural  practices  the  world  is  losing 
great  amount  of  valuable  topsoil.  We  in  the 
nited  States,  it  is  believed,  take  better  care  of 
r  land  than  do  people  in  many  countries, 
though  we  are  still  behind  a  number  of  coun- 
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tries  in  soil-conservation  practice.  Despite  this, 
the  war  and  postwar  years  have  seen  tremendous 
accomplishments  by  United  States  agriculture, 
based  on  improved  practices,  better  seeds,  and  new 
techniques  that  have  made  these  accomplishments 
possible.  Without  them  the  United  States  would 
have  been  in  no  position  to  help  other  countries  of 
the  world  avoid  mass  starvation  and  the  resulting 
economic  and  political  chaos. 

The  most  immediate  concern  of  the  United 
States  is  the  minerals  field.  In  general  this  coun- 
try is  wTell  endowed  with  mineral  resources.  It  is 
this  endowment  which  has,  among  other  things, 
made  it  possible  for  the  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population  in  the  United  States  to  produce  40 
percent  of  the  world's  goods.  Without  this  en- 
dowment we  could  not  have  shipped  abroad  some 
140  million  tons  of  military  and  other  equipment 
during  the  war. 

Today  there  are  many  shortages  of  mineral  sup- 
plies in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  estimated  our  commercial  mineral  reserves  in 
relation  to  the  1935-39  annual  rate  of  use.  The 
United  States  has  no  commercial  reserves  of  flake 
graphite,  quartz  crystals,  industrial  diamonds,  tin, 
and  nickel.  Our  commercial  reserves  have  been  es- 
timated at  one  year  for  chromite,  2  years  for  man- 
ganese, 3  for  asbestos  and  mercury,  4  for  platinum 
and  tungsten,  7  for  vanadium,  9  for  bauxite,  12  for 
lead,  19  for  zinc,  and  34  for  copper.  Since  that 
time  prices  have  advanced  substantially,  probably 
throwing  additional  ore  into  the  commercial  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  further  depletion  has  taken 
place,  and  the  1935-39  rate  of  use  has  been  found 
to  be  at  least  30  percent  under  current  annual  re- 
quirements, even  with  all  the  technological  im- 
provements in  consumption  that  enable  us  to 
stretch  our  supplies. 

The  pressures  arising  from  a  growing  shortage 
of  high-grade  mineral  reserves  are  bound  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  our  domestic  economy,  and 
to  some  extent  abroad.  The  case  of  the  imminent 
exhaustion  of  the  high-grade  Mesabi  iron  ores  is 
a  good  example.  Already  northern  New  York 
iron  mines,  once  abandoned,  are  being  reopened; 
experimental  work  is  going  forward  rapidly  in  the 
beneficiation  of  lower  grade  iron  ores ;  production 
from  deposits  in  North  Africa  is  increasing;  proj- 
ects are  under  way  or  under  consideration  in 
Brazil,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  Liberia.    The  recov- 
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ery  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  has  taken  on  a  new 
importance,  and  negotiations  have  just  been  com- 
pleted with  the  United  Kingdom  which  should 
result  in  steel  scrap  moving  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States.  Improvements  in  the  steel-making 
processes  are  being  stimulated.  The  problem  will 
be  met,  but  only  by  the  application  of  a  vast 
amount  of  technical  and  other  energies. 

Similarly,  in  other  segments  of  the  metals  field, 
serious  problems  are  arising  that  require  new  tech- 
nical developments,  the  substitution  of  a  more 
plentiful  metal  for  a  less  plentiful,  more  economi- 
cal forms  of  utilization,  and  above  all  a  far  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  recovery  of  scrap.  In  the  long 
run  we  must  reduce  the  wastage  of  nonrenewable 
resources  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Such  a  re- 
duction does  not  necessarily  mean  a  halt  in  the 
increase  in  our  standard  of  living;  but  it  does 
mean  a  much  more  intelligent  use  of  the  resources 
which  we  have.  As  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done,  we  remember  our  amazement  and  distress 
at  discovering,  just  after  the  war,  that  Germany 
had  been  able  to  triple  its  war  production  between 
1942  and  1945  with  no  substantial  increase  in  its 
raw  materials,  but  just  by  more  efficient  use  of 
those  materials.  This  effort  was  largely  made  by 
redesign  of  equipment  and  new  techniques  of 
production. 

Our  fuels  are  used  up  when  they  are  burnt, 
and  no  recovery  as  scrap  is  possible.  Fortunately, 
our  coal  reserves  are  very  great,  and  by  and  large 
those  of  other  countries  are  also  of  long  life.  Our 
oil  reserves  are  not  in  such  a  happy  position,  al- 
though much  has  been  done  to  improve  extraction 
techniques.  For  the  immediate  future  the  rapid 
development  of  Middle  Eastern  reserves  should 
ease  the  tight  world  petroleum  situation.  In  the 
long  run  the  problem  would  not  be  so  great  in  the 
energy  field  if  water,  solar,  atomic,  or  wind  sources 
could  be  harnessed  in  adequate  volume.  It  is  clear 
that  an  increase  in  the  energy  base  of  the  world 
economy  is  fundamental  to  sustained  large-scale 
advance. 

Up  to  this  point  only  passing  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  ways  of  mitigating  or  actually  im- 
proving what  looks  to  some  like  the  sad  long-run 
plight  of  the  human  race.  Now  let  us  see  what  are 
or  might  become  mitigating  factors  and  how  prac- 
ticable they  would  appear  to  be. 

Of  the  ways  in  which  the  seriousness  of  this 
world  situation  might  conceivably  be  mitigated, 


some  are  not  within  our  power  to  do  very  mi 
about  at  the  present  time.  One  is  a  rapid  dec! 
in  population  or  even  a  rapid  decline  in  the  rat* 
increase  of  population.  Another  is  large-sc 
movements  of  population.  Another  is  a  gene 
reduction  of  people's  desires  for  the  things  of  t 
world  which  involve,  directly  or  indirectly,  dra 
on  scarce  natural  resources.  A  fourth  is  a  sigr 
cant  reduction  of  the  amount  of  resources  go 
to  military  establishments. 

There  are  certain  other  ways  of  mitigating 
impact  of  resource  shortages  that  it  is  within 
power  to  do  something  about.  Improved  te 
niques  for  resource  development  and  conser 
tion,  even  on  the  basis  of  current  knowledge 
widely  applied,  hold  substantial  prospects  for  n 
igating  the  problem.  The  results  of  such  ap] 
cation  may  not  be  estimated  now  statistically,  1 
concern  for  natural  resources  would  be  much  ] 
panicky  if  existing  knowledge  were  being  fu 
put  to  practical  use. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  four  basic  things  se 
to  be  required.  The  first  is  knowledge ;  the  secc 
is  wide  dissemination  of  that  knowledge ;  the  th 
is  the  appropriate  organizational  techniques 
efficiently  implementing  that  knowledge ;  and 
fourth  is  sufficient  capital,  or  to  put  it  another  w 
enough  excess  of  productive  effort  over  currt 
consumption  to  enable  us  to  execute  the  act 
projects  involved. 

On  all  four  counts,  the  United  States  is  ii 
favorable  situation,  compared  with  the  rest  of  1 
world.  We  are  fortunate  in  one  further  resp< 
the  freedom  from  internal  barriers  within  1 
United  States  to  a  free  movement  of  knowledge, 
people,  of  goods,  and  ,of  the  capital  necessary  : 
resource  development  and  conservation. 

Optimum  conservation  and  utilization  of 
sources  cannot,  however,  be  adequately  achieved 
domestic  measures  alone,  either  in  the  Unil 
States  or  in  any  other  nation.  On  the  inter] 
tional  front  also  there  are  important  fields  J 
action,  involving  international  trade,  inten 
tional  capital  movements,  and  internatio] 
diffusion  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 

Consider  trade  first.  Many  of  the  particular 
source  shortages  of  the  United  States  are  tod 
being  met  by  imports  from  abroad.  As  resoun 
are  further  developed  in  other  countries,  we  he 
that  increased  imports  will  be  possible.  T 
United  States  is  today,  however,  exporting  a  i 
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rger  total  volume  of  goods  than  it  imports.    This 

true  not  only  in  a  dollar  sense  but  also  in  the 
mm1  of  the  resources  that  go  into  the  goods  pur- 
iasod  with  these  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  the  congressional  consideration  of 
e  European  Recovery  Program,  the  capacity  of 
e  natural-resource  position  of  the  United  States 

withstand  the  drain  involved  was  considered, 
fter  consideration,  it  was  felt  that  we  could  stand 
e  drain,  and  the  program  was  approved.  The 
>int  is.  however,  that  there  are  practical  limits  to 
e  extent  to  which  we  can  export  our  resources 
ithout  receiving  comparable  imports. 
Reflecting  our  concern  on  this  point,  both  the 
lecutive  Branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
felt  it  wise  to  attach  to  the  rendering  of  eco- 
miic  assistance  to  Europe  the  condition  that  the 
cipient  countries  cooperate  with  us  in  making 
ailable  reasonable  quantities  of  materials  ex- 
ited to  be  in  long-term  short  supply  in  the 
nited  States.  Again,  our  stockpiling  program  is 
irt  of  our  attempt  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
rategic  resources  in  case  international  trade 
ould  be  disrupted  by  war.  In  any  commodity 
Teements  we  may  negotiate,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
ecial  interest  will  be  that  available  supplies 
ould  be  adequate  for  our  needs. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  our  belief  that  not  only  we 
t  all  other  countries  stand  to  benefit  from  a  rela- 
'ely  free  and  equitable  exchange  of  goods  in  in- 
rnational  trade.  The  uneven  distribution  of  re- 
arces  of  each  country  is  to  some  extent  overcome 

such  trade.  This  is  a  major  purpose  of  the 
ojected  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  importance  of  international  trade  in  this 
lole  problem  area  is  also  a  result  of  the  greater 
ternational  specialization  of  labor  that  it  makes 
ssible.  Development  is  thus  concentrated  on 
e  most  economic  resources,  with  higher  living 
rels  brought  about  by  the  resulting  greater  pro- 
ictivity  in  all  areas.  Greater  productivity  may 
t  lessen  the  total  drain  on  resources,  but  it  cer- 
inly  lessens  the  impact  of  growing  populations 

particular  resources.  International  trade  has 
ver  been  developed  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to 
dge  how  large  a  contribution  it  could  make  to 
sll-being.  It  is  tempting  to  believe  that  the  dif- 
rence  in  the  levels  of  living  between  Western 
irope  and  the  United  States  derives  to  a  very 
rge  extent  from  the  existence  of  barriers  to  trade 
long  the  "Western  European  states,  in  contrast  to 


the  comparative  lack  of  such  barriers  between  the 
States  of  the  United  States.  This  belief,  of  course, 
lies  behind  our  strong  encouragement  of  Euro- 
pean economic  cooperation. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  international  trade, 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  in  the  coming  years  to 
maintain  a  large  and  increasing  volume  of  inter- 
national trade.  It  will  be  an  uphill  struggle,  even 
with  a  functioning  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion. Many  countries  believe  that  their  economic 
salvation  lies  in  less,  rather  than  more,  trade,  be- 
cause they  think  more  trade  increases  their  vul- 
nerability to  instabilities  elsewhere,  specifically 
depressions  or  wars,  and  because  they  think  they 
can  develop  themselves  internally  more  rapidly 
by  insulating  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  attempting  both  to  insulate  themselves  from  in- 
ternational economic  instability  and  to  develop  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  many  countries  severely  limit 
their  imports  of  certain  products,  compete  avidly 
for  such  other  imports  as  steel,  machinery,  and 
equipment  needed  for  industrialization  and  al- 
ready in  short  supply ;  and  soon  face  internal  in- 
flation which  kills  their  exports,  industrial  bottle- 
necks arising  in  their  extraordinarily  complex 
economic  development,  and  a  desperate  need  for 
large-scale  external  financial  assistance. 

Most  of  these  countries  are  due  for  disappoint- 
ment. True,  the  Soviet  Union — with  a  tremen- 
dous variety  of  natural  resources  and  an  iron 
discipline — has  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  au- 
tarchy ;  but  this  is  no  sign  that  many  other  coun- 
tries— most  of  them  much  smaller — can  do  the 
same.  By  and  large,  most  other  countries  simply 
lack  the  necessary  resources.  Also,  to  their  great 
credit,  they  have  a  much  greater  concern  for  the 
freedom  and  aspirations  of  the  individual.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  countries  will  see  the  eco- 
nomic light  before  they  add  to  their  misery  by 
going  down  the  rugged  path  toward  an  autarchy 
that  is  certain  to  be  austere. 

The  second  international  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  resource  development  and  conservation  is 
through  larger  movements  of  international  capital. 
In  many  countries  adequate  domestic  capital  just 
is  not  available  to  carry  out  programs  which  are 
clearly  indicated  as  being  desirable. 

With  adequate  safeguards,  the  international 
movement  of  capital  benefits  both  the  recipient  and 
the  investor,  because  it  helps  to  develop  new  re- 
sources and  makes  possible  better  utilization  of 
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existing  resources.  International  capital  flow 
tends  to  be  accompanied  by  managerial  and  tech- 
nical skills  and  the  latest  technological  knowledge 
and  machinery,  and  for  this  reason  may  contribute 
to  a  wide  sector  of  the  economy  to  which  it  moves. 
Our  policy  is  to  encourage  the  maximum  free 
movement  of  international  investment  capital. 
We  ourselves  know  the  benefits  of  foreign  capital, 
for  much  of  our  early  American  economic  de- 
velopment was  made  possible  only  by  foreign  in- 
vestors. Today,  most  of  the  demands  for  inter- 
national capital  are  centered  on  the  United  States, 
and  we  have  made  vast  sums  available  to  other 
countries,  either  as  regular  loans,  governmental 
and  private,  as  direct  investments  by  private  cor- 
porations, or  as  gifts. 

In  general,  the  field  of  development  of  natural 
resources  seems  to  us  more  appropriate  for  pri- 
vate investors  than  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  encouraged  borrowers  to  go  to 
private  sources  of  capital  wherever  possible.  Un- 
fortunately, many  borrowers  are  less  eager  for  pri- 
vate capital  than  for  governmental  capital,  al- 
though the  latter  is  strictly  limited  in  amount  and 
in  approved  uses.  As  a  result  of  the  many  bar- 
riers to  the  entry  of  private  capital  into  other  coun- 
tries, many  countries  of  the  world  today  have  had 
and  are  continuing  to  have  a  much  smaller  flow  of 
investment  capital  than  they  might  otherwise  re- 
ceive. The  consequence  of  this  situation,  of  course, 
is  that  their  resources  contribute  less  than  they  are 
able,  both  because  they  are  relatively  undeveloped 
and  because  they  are  being  wastefully  developed. 
To  repeat,  we  are  convinced  that  both  lender  and 
borrower  gain  from  a  wise  investment  of  capital, 
and  it  is  our  policy  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
investment  capital  both  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
lenders  and  in  the  interest  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  wise  resource  utilization  of  the  bor- 
rowing countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  potential  gain 
from  moving  capital  across  national  boundaries  so 
that  it  can  maximize  the  productivity  of  labor  and 
land  in  other  countries,  without  touching  at  least 
briefly  on  the  possibilities  of  moving  people  so 
that  they  can  work  with  existing  resources.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  some  redistribution  of  people 
could  raise  the  productivity  of  workers  and  hence 
the  total  world  product,  both  in  the  primary  in- 
dustries and  in  others.  Within  the  United  States, 
for  example,  the  mobility  of  our  labor  force  is 
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one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  economic  strengj 
There  are,  however,  numerous  difficulties  in  tH 

way  of  migration  in  many  parts  of  the  worl. 
although  some  measures  have  been  carried  out  i 
bring  workers  from  surplus  areas  to  labor-shol 
age  areas  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  ArgJ 
tina. 

The  third  and  potentially  most  important  intel 
national  method  of  progressing  toward  these  goal 
is  the  development,  dissemination,  and  applicatia 
of  increasingly  efficient  technology.    It  is  fair  1 
say  that  the  development  of  such  techniques  is  fa 
ahead  of  their  application.    This  lag  in  applict 
tion  does  not  mean  that  we  should  slow  up  on  d« 
velopment,  but  it  underlines  the  imperative  neces 
sity  of  much  more  energetic  measures  to  dissemj 
nate  technical  information  on  resource  utilizatio 
and  conservation.      Much  of  this  already  takel 
place    through    private    channels — through    tb< 
press,  the  technical  journals,  the  radio,  the  educa 
tional  system,  even  the  movies — and  the  more  tha| 
can  be  done  in  this  way  the  better.    Certainly,  w< 
should  help  to  destroy  all  governmental  barrier 
not  only  to  the  free  flow  of  news  but  also,  so  far  a/\ 
security  considerations  permit,  of  technical  infor 
mation.    Capital  rarely  moves  abroad  these  day! 
without  a  substantial  store  of  technical  informa" 
tion  and  techniques  moving  with  it,  so  our  encour^ 
agement  of  capital  flow  is  indirectly  an  encourage^ 
ment  to  the  diffusion  of  technical  knowledge,    i'l 
very  interesting  development  of  the  last  few  year* 
in  this  field  has  been  the  formation  of  development 
corporations,  such  as  those  in  Latin  America  inil 
tiated  by  the  Rockefeller  interests,  and  the  group! 
working  in  Liberia  under  the  aegis  of  former  Seen 
retary  of  State  Edward  Stettinius. 

The  times  call  for  more  than  private  communi-1 
cations  and  private  capital,  however,  and  there  is  \ 
widespread  interest  in  and  approval  of  govern- 1 
mental  participation  in  the  international  sharing 
of  one  of  our  greatest  resources — our  knowledge  o: 
how  best  to  utilize  resources.    United  States  Gov 
eminent   funds   in    this   field    are   administerec 
through  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Sci 
entific  and  Cultural  Cooperation.    A  variety  o: 
technical  missions  and  many  interchanges  of  spe 
cialized  personnel  take  place  with  the  support  o: 
the  Committee,  one  of  whose  guiding  principles 
the  need  to  balance  the  development  of  physic 
resources     with     the    development     of     huma: 
resources. 
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Tin'  Export-Import  Bank  provides  engineers 
nd  technical  advice  in  connection  with  the  loans 

extends.  In  addition,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
merican  Affairs  has  worked  out  with  many  of 
jr  neighbors  to  the  south  a  jointly  supported  and 
>intly  operated  device  called  the  ''Servicio",  to 
ssist  in  disseminating  technical  information  and 
•aining,  particularly  in  the  health,  agricultural, 
id  educational  fields.  The  Economic  Coopera- 
on  Act  provides  specifically  for  the  provision  of 
clinical  and  engineering  assistance  to  participat- 
lg  countries  in  Europe.  We  are  now  experiment- 
lg  with  the  assignment  to  our  United  States  Em- 
s  abroad  of  scientific  attaches  for  the  purpose 
f  facilitating  the  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
on  and  technology.  Our  Government — unlike 
lose  governments  which  censor  not  only  the  inter- 
atrial transmission  of  information  but  even  the 
tpression  at  home  of  heterodox  scientific  opin- 
>n — our  Government  stands  squarely  behind  the 
reatest  possible  development  of  completely  objec- 
ive  science  and  technology,  and  its  fullest  possible 
laring  with  other  nations,  except  where  security 
Moderations  prevent. 

Many  of  the  international  organizations  in 
hich  the  United  States  participates  have  been 
r  will  be  active  in  different  phases  of  the  dis- 
mination  of  technical  knowledge;  for  example, 
le  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World 
[ealth  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
onal,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and 
le  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
Jnited  Nations,  and  particularly  the  Economic 
nd  Social  Council,  are  also  active  in  this  field 
nd  coordinate  the  work  of  the  specialized  agen- 
ies.  It  was  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  that 
x>k  the  initiative  in  calling  the  United  Nations 
cientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation  and 


Utilization  of  Resources,  scheduled  for  May  16- 
June  3,  1949.  This  multilateral  approach  is  sup- 
plemented and  reinforced  by  the  active  bilateral 
technical  assistance  programs  mentioned  above. 

Over  and  above  the  specific  foreign-policy  ques- 
tions raised  by  specific  resource  problems  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  that  the  United  States  play  an 
appropriate  role  in  establishing  political  and  eco- 
nomic peace  in  the  world.  In  implementation  of 
that  policy,  we  have  given  our  full  support  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  specialized  interna- 
tional agencies,  including  the  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank,  and  the  projected  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization. 

We  have  supplemented  these  efforts  by  con- 
crete and  material  assistance  to  almost  all  countries 
of  the  world,  including  the  Eastern  European 
countries,  in  recovering  from  the  economic  dislo- 
cations of  the  war.  We  have  been  the  leading  fac- 
tor in  halting  the  advance  of  that  totalitarian  ag- 
gression that  feeds  on  economic  distress  and  politi- 
cal chaos.  Currently,  our  major  effort  is  the  task 
of  completing  economic  recovery  in  Europe. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
question  of  whether  the  world's  resources  will  be 
adequate  in  the  future  to  provide  for  essential  hu- 
man needs  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  inter- 
national relations.  If  there  is  no  real  settlement  of 
the  political  and  ideological  tensions  with  which 
we  are  now  afflicted,  a  large  part  of  the  resources 
which  may  be  available  will  be  wasted  in  main- 
taining huge  security  establishments  or  in  the  su- 
preme waste  of  war  itself.  The  full  development 
of  potential  resources  can  occur  only  if  interna- 
tional conditions  are  such  as  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  technical  knowledge,  the  flow  of  goods, 
and  the  transfer  of  capital. 


.  .VW,  y.v.  **,*/» 
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General  Assembly  Considers  Steps  for  Reduction  of  Armament! 


STATEMENT  BY  FREDERICK  H.  OSBORN  IN  COMMITTEE  N 


U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  resolution  on  disarmament  before  the  Com- 
mittee refers  to  the  fact  that  "the  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  can 
only  be  attained  in  an  atmosphere  of  real  and 
lasting  improvement  in  international  relations". 

In  my  remarks  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  what  must  be  done  to  attain,  first, 
this  "atmosphere  of  real  and  lasting  improve- 
ment in  international  relations"  which  we  all  de- 
sire, and,  second,  the  facts  about  armaments  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  too  little  analysis 
of  why  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust in  the  world  today.  Soviet  Representa- 
tives here,  like  their  rulers  in  the  Kremlin,  seem 
to  us  to  ignore  the  real  causes  for  the  present  ten- 
sion. They  pass  over  lightly  the  history  of  the 
past  three  years.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  shift  in  their  policies  which  has  taken  place 
since  we  were  so  recently  comrades-in-arms,  fight- 
ing side  by  side  in  a  common  cause. 

During  the  war  the  American  people  sympa- 
thized with  the  Russian  people,  as  we  always  have 
sympathized  with  a  nation  attacked  by  an  aggres- 
sor. We  gave  the  Soviet  Union  every  help  we 
could,  without  asking  any  questions. 

The  people  of  Russia  fought  heroically  to  de- 
fend their  country.  They  were  told  that  the  war 
was  a  war  of  defense.  They  were  not  told  that 
the  war  was  about  Communism.  But  after  the 
war  Stalin's  interpretation  of  Communism  was 
again  made  a  major  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions. It  was  only  after  the  war  that  Soviet 
leaders  reconstructed  the  dialectic  of  the  early 
days  of  the  revolution  and  with  equal  emphasis 
in  1947  and  1948  stressed  the  inevitability  of  a 
struggle  between  the  Soviet  brand  of  Communism 
and  the  so-called  capitalist  states.  Examples  of 
their  present  attitude  are  so  numerous  that  they 
might  be  quoted  for  hours  on  end.  Let  me  take 
only  a  single  and  very  recent  example.  The  New 
York  Times  of  November  5th  carries  an  article 
which  states  the  following:   In  the  current  issue 

sam^r  m^V94^  and  released  t0  the  Press  on  the 
to  L A  f.Vn  I  °Sb°r?, is  the  Deputy  US"  Representative 
JtaJfcWW  MeFg?  Pomralssi°n  and  is  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments. 
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of  Bolshevik,  organ  of  the  Central  Committee  . 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the., 
is  an  extensive  article  which  urges  that  the  foreign 
Communist  Parties  transform  themselves  intc 
revolutionary  parties  dedicated  to  preparing  thta 
way  for  armed  revolt.  According  to  the  author. 
Mr.  Burdzhalov,  this  is  a  return  to  the  original1' 
Leninist  doctrine.  He  quoted  Prime  Minister1* 
Stalin  as  saying  that  the  parliamentary  struggle 
was  only  a  school  for  organizing  the  extra-parlia-f 
mentary  revolutionary  means  of  struggle.  Mr.f 
Burdzhalov  added  that  "direction  of  the  revolu-f 
tionary  activities  of  the  masses  is  the  basic  activity  - 
of  the  Communists".  I  will  not  go  on  with  the  : 
rest  of  the  article.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  pro-  c 
nouncements,  in  which  we  may  include  Mr.  Molo-  f 
tov's  prediction  of  a  year  ago  that  "all  roads  lead  ' 
to  Communism",  do  not  create  an  atmosphere  of  : 
confidence. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  himself  has  not  allayed  our  anx-  f 
lety.  He  has  quoted  Lenin  on  "capitalist  encircle- 
ment" and  impressed  upon  us  that  Communism  is  • 
the  gravedigger  of  our  so-called  capitalism.  These  : 
facts  make  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  once  :" 
again  publicly  professing  the  aim  of  world  revo- 
lution. 

Behind  the  tightly  sealed  borders  of  the  Soviet  f 
state  almost  10  percent  of  the  world's  people  are  *>■ 
kept  ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  the  outside  world. 
The  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  disturbed 
at  the  thought  of  what  may  be  going  on  behind 
this  veil  of  secrecy.  They  are  forced  to  believe, 
from  available  information,  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  far  more  men  under  arms  than  any  other 
nation. 

With  this  strange  background  of  arms  and  se 
crecy,  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  war  has  done 
things  which  have  been  bad  for  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  forcibly  annexed  terri- 
tory. The  Soviet  Union  has  destroyed  the  hopeful 
progress  of  representative  government  in  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  obstructed  the  negotiations  of  peace 
treaties  with  Germany  and  Japan.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  accept  the  plan  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  which  46  other  na- 
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cms  find  acceptable  in  principle.  Soviet  Repre- 
ntatives  have  cast  28  vetoes  in  the  Security  Coun- 
1,  many  of  which  specifically  blocked  the  peaceful 
tt lenient  of  disputes.  Their  summary  rejection 
!  the  neutrals'  plan  to  settle  the  Berlin  question 
fresh  in  our  memories.  There  is  every  evidence 
at  the  Soviet  Union  is  actively  trying  to  prevent 
e  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  living  con- 
tions  in  western  Europe. 

These  actions  force  us  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
nion  is  pursuing  the  aim  of  world  revolution  and 
1  destroying  the  economic  and  political  systems 
hich  other  peoples  have  chosen  for  themselves, 
hus  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  a  spirit  of  in- 
lietude  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  inquietude 
made  worse  when  the  Soviet  Union  repeats  over 
id  over  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
■e  not  true. 

It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  the  United  States 
;sires  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  person 
ho  reads  history  knows  that  the  people  are  mas- 
rs  of  the  government  they  have  established  in 
le  United  States ;  and  that  the  people  want  peace, 
hey  would  not  permit  a  war  of  aggression.  We 
mstantly  hear  from  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
merican  ''people"  do  not  control  their  govern- 
ent.  What  nonsense !  Certainly  after  the  events 
:  the  past  week  Mr.  Vyshinsky  should  know  be- 
md  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  American 
jople  choose  their  leaders  in  free,  unfettered  elec- 
ons  and  that  no  policy  can  be  pursued  which  is 
)t  supported  and  sanctioned  by  the  American 
eople. 

The  Russian  people  themselves  have  no  such  op- 
|ortunities  to  choose  their  own  leaders.  When 
ley  do,  a  milestone  in  human  progress  will  have 
een  attained. 

I  In  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  people,  the 
Fnited  States  has  taken  very  specific  steps  to  im- 
rove  world  confidence  and  to  better  the  chances 
or  peace. 

;  The  United  States  has  offered  to  give  up  the 
jtomic  bomb,  to  turn  over  all  its  atomic  plants  to 
h  international  agency,  and  to  accept  the  prohibi- 
fon  of  atomic  weapons  under  the  conditions  of 
crict  control  approved  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
n-it v  of  this  General  Assembly. 
The  United  States,  believing  that  lasting  peace 
emands  healthy  economic  conditions,  has  put 
■to  effect  and  is  cooperating  with  the  countries  of 
estern  Europe  in  a  program  of  economic  recon- 
[ruction  and  rehabilitation.  This  cooperative  en- 
•rprise  has  been  closed  to  no  nation  and  its  terms 
ave  been  dictated  by  no  nation. 
The  United  States  has  exerted  its  efforts  to 
rengthen  the  United  Nations.  We  are  fully  par- 
[cipating  in  all  of  its  agencies.  By  contrast,  the 
(oviet  Union  has  refused  to  participate  in  most 
If  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  not  trying  to  fix  the  blame  or  credit  for 
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these  things.  I  am  only  trying  to  place  before 
you  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  us  in  the  United 
States  and  also  apparently  to  most  of  the  people  of 
western  Europe. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
will  not  attain  "an  atmosphere  of  real  and  last- 
ing improvement  in  international  relations"  as  a 
prerequisite  to  disarmament,  as  required  by  this 
resolution,  until  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  by  its 
words  but  in  its  actions,  ceases  to  threaten  the 
world  with  Communist  aggression. 

I  now  come  to  the  facts  about  armaments.  A 
realistic  discussion  of  disarmament  must  be  based 
on  consideration  of  the  status  of  the  present  pro- 
duction of  armaments  by  the  different  nations  as 
well  as  on  their  arms  and  armies.  Let  us  consider 
first  the  state  of  arms  production. 

Much  detail  has  been  published  in  all  the  West- 
ern nations  which  shows  the  amounts  of  money 
now  being  spent  on  producing  various  types  of 
arms  for  ground  forces  and  air  forces  and  naval 
forces.  These  sums  of  money  are  published  in 
budgets  voted  by  congresses  or  parliaments.  And 
in  the  Western  countries,  budgets  are  scrutinized 
meticulously  and  frequently  criticized  and  con- 
tested by  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Western  states,  after  enormous  expendi- 
tures during  the  war,  have  reduced  their  appro- 
priations for  the  production  of  arms  and  for  mil- 
itary forces  to  a  relatively  normal  peacetime  figure. 
I  am  most  familiar  with  United  States  statistics. 
At  the  peak  of  the  war  years,  American  military 
expenditures  were  more  than  80  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Today,  three  years  later,  and  taking  into 
account  those  military  expenditures  forced  upon 
us  by  present  conditions  of  world  insecurity,  the 
United  States  is  spending  approximately  13  bil- 
lion dollars  for  defense  purposes,  or  less  than  one 
sixth  of  the  amount  during  a  war  year.  Alto- 
gether, at  the  present  time,  the  United  States  is 
spending  approximately  6  percent  of  its  total  na- 
tional income  on  defense. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  in  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  was  even  greater: 
from  more  than  12  million  on  June  30,  1945,  to 
well  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  on  December 
31,  1947. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  German  armies,  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  American  production,  which  had  been 
concentrated  on  our  common  enemies,  was  turned 
at  once  to  the  peacetime  uses  of  the  American 
people.  In  addition,  the  industrial  production  of 
the  American  worker  has  provided  goods  and  food- 
stuffs to  help  countries  which  had  been  occupied 
during  the  war,  in  order  to  restore  their  peacetime 
economies.  These  deliveries  of  goods  and  food- 
stuffs abroad  were  made  through  the  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  more  re- 
cently through  the  Marshall  Plan. 
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Such  a  peaceful  use  of  our  productive  capacities 
was  a  clear  expression  of  the  basic  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  desire  remains 
unchanged.  The  American  people  want  to  pro- 
duce for  peace  and  not  for  war.  But  they  are  not 
ready  to  jeopardize  their  security.  When  during 
the  past  three  years  they  realized  that  other  na- 
tions remained  heavily  armed,  indeed,  appeared  to 
be  rearming,  they  took  the  steps  necessary  for 
their  own  protection.  They  began  diverting  some 
part  of  their  production  to  defense.  They  did  so 
with  reluctance.  They  did  so  by  necessity,  not  by 
choice.  They  realize  only  too  well  that  any  such 
decision  means  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
materials  available  for  the  economic  and  social 
improvement  which  is  the  road  to  world  stability 
and  to  world  security. 

At  the  present  time,  94  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional income  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to 
peaceful  purposes.  This  is  the  productive  power 
which,  when  turned  to  other  uses,  has  made  the 
United  States  so  powerful  in  two  world  wars.  But 
it  takes  time  to  turn  it  from  peaceful  use  into  pro- 
duction for  war.  Its  present  use  is  clear  evidence 
of  our  peaceful  intent. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Soviet  produc- 
tion of  military  supplies  and  at  the  Soviet  armies. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  world  in  publishing 
details  regarding  the  strength  of  its  armed  serv- 
ices, or  of  monies  spent  on  armaments.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  have  a  congress  or  parliament  con- 
taining an  opposition  free  to  analyze,  dispute,  and 
seek  confirmation  of  government  figures.  We  must 
therefore  use  the  best  published  estimates  avail- 
able. 

On  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  it  appears  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union  approximately  16  percent  of 
the  national  income  is  now  turned  to  munitions 
and  the  support  of  vast  armies ;  which  is  more  than 
double  the  proportion  spent  in  the  United  States, 
or,  indeed,  in  other  Western  European  countries. 
This  is  a  strange  situation.  The  Russian  people  do 
not  want  war.  The  Soviet  leaders  do  not  need  to 
convince  us  of  that.  The  Russian  worker,  like 
the  American  worker,  wants  peace,  security  for 
his  family,  and  the  opportunity  to  improve  his  sit- 
uation m  life.  We  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  progress  in  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  the 
iron-clad  restrictions  placed  on  the  travel  of  for- 
eigners in  the  Soviet  Union,  our  representatives 
there  have  seen  an  improvement  in  living  condi- 
tions for  Soviet  citizens.  But  we  know  also  that 
these  conditions  are  not  improving  more  rapidly 
because  so  much  of  the  production  of  Soviet  fac- 
tories is  going  into  war  materials.  This  repre- 
sents a  huge  drain  away  from  peacetime  improve- 
ments. 

In  order  that  the  Soviet  worker  may  accept  this 
situation,  he  is  kept  in  the  fear  and  dread  of  war 
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by  the  government  itself.     He  depends  for  hi 
information  upon  his  government-control led  ami 
strictly  censored  press,  radio,  stage,  and  cinema 
He  hears  only  the  news  his  rulers  wish  him  to  heai 
It  is  distorted  for  their  own  purposes. 

When  Mr.  Vyshinsky  makes  one  of  his  violen, 
speeches  in  a  session  of  this  General  Assembly 
every  word  he  utters  is  printed  in  Pravda.  fzveztio 
and  the  newspapers  throughout  the  vast  Sovie 
Union.  His  speech  of  October  13  took  up  a  larg. 
part  of  three  successive  issues  of  the  leading  Moa 
cow  papers.  We  have  no  objection  to  that — tin 
verbatim  texts  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  speeches  appeal 
in  the  American  press.  But  the  Soviet  citizen 
seldom,  if  ever,  gets  the  chance  to  read  the  text  oj 
a  speech  by  a  representative  of  a  Western  powefl 
Instead  he  can  read  only  brief,  tendentious,  disH 
torted  reports  of  such  speeches  which  effectively 
prevent  him  from  getting  an  accurate  picture  oi 
our  debates  here.  As  an  example  of  such  distorted 
and  inaccurate  reporting,  the  Moscow  papers  oi 
October  13  stated  that  in  Ambassador  Austin's' 
speech  of  October  12  he  had  made  "a  whole  series 
of  slanderous  statements  founded  on  the  forged 
documents  of  the  Hitlerites  and  used  early  thia 
year  by  the  United  States  State  Department", 
I  need  only  comment  in  passing  that  not  one  singla 
sentence  of  that  speech  came  from  a  German  docu- 
ment. Stalin's  congratulatory  telegram  to  Rib- 
bentrop,  which  Mr.  Vyshinsky  implied  was  a 
forged  document,  was  published  at  the  time  in: 
the  Soviet  press  and  in  Communist  newspapers 
throughout  the  world,  including  the  issue  of  De- 
cember 28,  1939,  of  the  Daily  Worker. 

I  am  sometimes    gravely     apprehensive,     Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Russian  man-in-the-street  may 
not  be  the  only  Soviet  citizen  holding  a  warped 
and  twisted  view  of  the  world  outside  the  borders ! 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     My 
misgivings  arise  from  statements  made  in  this 
committee  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  by  recent  public 
statements  emanating  from  Moscow.    I  am  led  to  i 
wonder  whether  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  [; 
the  members  of  the  Politburo  themselves,  may  not  k 
come  to  believe  the  frightening  and  false  propa- 
ganda picture  of  a  world  wanting  to  attack  their 
country.     I  hope  such  is  not  the  case,  and  I  am  L 
reluctant  to  believe  it  so.     I  trust  that  the  mem-  -L 
bers  of  the  Politburo,  if  not  the  Russian  people,  [' 
will  have  access  to  and  will  read  carefully  the  ver-  i, 
batim  records  of  this  session  of  the  General  As-H, 
sembly.     If  they  are  not  then  convinced  of  the  I 
good  faith  of  non-Communist  nations  represented  l| 
about  this  table  and  of  the  fact  that  these  nations  X 
are  not  planning  and  will  not  undertake  aggressive  L 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  then  I  say  these  l 
gentlemen  are  blind  and  impervious  to  the  truth. 
The  Soviet  citizen  yearns  for  a  better  life.    He 
would  hope  that  he  might  live  in  less  crowded  con- 
ditions, that  he  might  buy  better  clothes  for  his 
family,  more  books  for  his  children,  and  even  some 
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f    the    modern    electrical    appliances — toasters, 

ons,  and  refrigerators,  which  are  beginning  to 
ppear  on  the  shelves    of    Moscow    department 

ores.  The  Soviet  citizen  would  hope  that  the 
lillions  of  political  prisoners  working  in  mines 
nd  factories  might  be  replaced  by  free  workers 

eely  hired.  He  would  hope  that  he  might  have 
reedom  of  choice  in  his  work  and  place  of  em- 
loyment. 

But  the  Soviet  Government  through  all  its  or- 
ans  of  publicity  is  telling  the  Soviet  worker  that 
e  cannot  have  these  things  because  the  Western 
at  ions  are  threatening  him  with  another  war. 

We  may  well  ask,  why  does  the  Soviet  Govern- 
lent  tell  its  people  things  that  no  other  people, 
o  other  nation,  believes  to  be  true?  Why  is  it 
lat  the  Soviet  Government  demands  such  a  ter- 
ible  sacrifice  from  the  Russian  people?  Is  it 
ecause  the  rest  of  the  world  is  even  more  heavily 
rmed  and  therefore  is  dangerous  to  the  Russian 
eople  ?  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are 
tellable. 

It  is  our  understanding  from  published  figures 
rhich  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  denied,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  under  arms  at  the  present  time 
orces  totaling  around  four  million  men,  and  its 
ssociated  states  another  two  million.  Taking  into 
ccount  the  proportion  between  service  troops  and 
ombat  troops  and  the  size  of  Soviet  divisions,  this 
umber  would  mean  considerably  more  than  250 
ivisions  of  combat  troops  for  the  Soviet  Union 
nd  the  states  under  its  control. 

The  Soviet  states  apparently  have  available  com- 
at  troops  at  least  five  times  more  numerous  than 
hose  of  all  Western  European  states  put  together. 
Lnd  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  combat  troops  which 
re  the  weapons  of  conquest  and  occupation.  It 
3  only  the  foot  soldiers  who  can  conquer,  occupy, 
nd  subjugate  the  territory  of  neighbors.  The 
ulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  this.  They 
earned  it  from  the  Germans. 

A  reduction  of  one  third  would  not  change  the 
isproportion  in  Soviet  armies.  So  it  would  not 
elieve  the  anxieties  of  other  nations.  If  the  re- 
uction  in  Soviet  armies  were  to  be  carried  out  in 
ecret  behind  the  Soviet  borders  it  would  not  re- 
love  from  other  nations  the  element  of  suspicion 
rhich  is  such  a  bar  to  peace. 

Permit  me  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  underline 
ne  of  the  most  fundamental  points  in  this  prob- 
?m.  How  can  we  know  which  of  the  nations 
hould  reduce  or  have  reduced  their  arms  by  one 
hird  or  by  one  half  or  by  three  fourths  without 
■sic  knowledge  on  which  to  make  our  decision, 
nd  without  real  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  behind 
he  Iron  Curtain  ?  How  can  we  decide  the  relative 
trength  of  one  nation  vis-a-vis  another,  in  terms 
f  numbers  of  men  and  types  of  arms?  We  must 
ave  basic  information. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  to  look  upon  this  ele- 
lentary  principle  as  an  evil  plot  of  non-Comrau- 
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nist  states  to  spy  out  the  Soviet  land.  The  United 
States  is  built  on  the  principle  of  national  sov- 
ereignty and  no  nation  asks  another  to  do  what  it 
is  not  willing  to  do  itself.  Information  in  our 
countries  is  already  available ;  in  the  Soviet  Union 
it  is  not.  The  Soviet  Representatives  dare  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  diplomats  in  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  free  to  travel  in  our  countries  wherever 
and  however  they  like;  while  the  Soviet  Union, 
except  for  three  or  four  specified  cities,  is  now 
hermetically  sealed  to  the  representatives  of  other 
governments  as  it  is  to  their  citizens.  Even  foreign 
diplomats  are  categorically  prohibited  from  trav- 
eling beyond  50  kilometers  from  Moscow.  They 
are  not  now  allowed  to  set  foot  in  eight  districts 
within  the  50  kilometer  radius.  They  are  thus  lit- 
erally imprisoned  within  the  city  limits  of  Moscow. 
The  fact  that  these  restrictions  were  imposed  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  unfortu- 
nately does  not  testify  to  the  present  desire  of  the 
Soviet  Government  for  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding. 

I  repeat,  none  of  us  asks  the  Soviet  Union  to 
do  more  than  our  own  governments  are  willing 
to  do.  But  we  fail  to  see  now  progress  toward  dis- 
armament can  be  made  until  we  all  accept  the  basic, 
elementary  principles  of  a  mutual  exchange  and 
verification  of  information. 

Let  me  return  to  consider  that  "improvement  in 
international  relations"  which  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning.    How  can  we  bring  this  about? 

By  accepting  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  itself 
to  cooperation  for  peace  in  the  world  community. 
Can  it  be  that  the  Soviet  Union,  having  signed 
the  Charter,  at  the  same  time  believes  that  war  is 
inevitable  unless  some  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  change  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment? 

Here  then  are  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  heavily  armed;  it  is  at  present 
kept  in  a  position  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  war 
for  the  continuance  of  its  conquest  of  the  territory 
of  other  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  is  spending  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  manpower  and  its  re- 
sources in  preparation  for  war  than  are  the  West- 
ern nations.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  alone  that  is 
carrying  on  a  shrill  government-directed  propa- 
ganda to  prepare  its  people  for  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  alone  is  working  behind  a  veil  of  secrecy. 
How  then  can  the  rest  of  the  world  disarm  ? 

In  this  situation  we  meet  to  consider  what  steps 
might  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  arms,  and 
a  sense  of  security  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  Soviet  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  one  third 
in  the  armaments  of  the  five  major  powers  without 
any  verification  would  not  bring  about  this  result. 

( Continued  on  page  641 ) 
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Progress  Report  on  Conditions  of  Refugees  in  Near  East 


[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

Ralph  Bunche,  United  Nations  acting  mediator 
for  Palestine,  on  October  18, 1948,  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  a  progress  report1  on  the  condi- 
tions of  refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In  his  report 
he  made  reference  to  the  statements  of  the  late 
mediator,  Count  Bernadotte,  who  wrote  on  Sep- 
tember 18 : 

The  choice  is  between  saving  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people  now  or  permitting  them  to 
die.  The  situation  of  the  majority  of  these  hap- 
less refugees  is  already  tragic,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  further  disaster  and  to 
make  possible  their  ultimate  rehabilitation,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  international  community 
will  give  all  necessary  support  to  make  the  meas- 
ures I  have  outlined  fully  effective.  I  believe  that 
for  the  international  community  to  accept  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  refugees  of  Palestine  is 
one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the  success  of 
its  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that  land. 

The  acting  mediator  stated  that  the  situation  of 
the  Palestine  refugees  is  now  critical,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  assistance  has  been  accen- 
tuated. He  further  stated  that,  unless  adequate 
and  effective  aid  comes  quickly,  the  position  of  the 
refugees  will  become  desperate  within  a  few  weeks. 
In  his  report  he  recalled  that  the  figures  cited  in 
September  on  this  situation  tentatively  placed  the 
number  of  Arab  refugees  at  360,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Jewish  refugees  at  7,000.  He  stated  that  the 
figure  for  Jewish  refugees  remains  the  same,  but 
the  figure  for  Arab  refugees  must  be  revised  up- 
wards to  472,000.  The  acting  mediator  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  the  critical 
shortage  of  food,  the  immediate  need  for  clothing, 
and  the  fact  that  some  95,000  are  without  shelter 
of  any  sort. 

The  report  of  the  acting  mediator  is  borne  out  by 
numerous  reports  from  American  missions  in  the 
Near  P]ast.  The  refugees  have  been  dependent  up- 
on the  limited  funds  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  their  homes,  and  upon  the  resources  of  the 
governments  in  the  states  where  they  took  refuge. 
Both  of  these  sources  are  now  almost  completely 
exhausted.  The  situation  is  most  critical  in  Pales- 
tine and  Transjordan.  It  is  estimated  that  84,000 
refugees  in  central  Palestine  are  still  without  shel- 
ter, and  roads  are  lined  with  people  encamped 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/689,  Oct.  18,  1948,  and  A/689,  Add.  1,  Oct. 
19,  1948. 
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under  trees  or  in  the  open.  Hospital  facilities  an 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  need ;  in  one  area  a 
Palestine  20  suspected  cases  of  typhoid  were  sen 
back  from  a  nearby  clinic  to  sleep  under  the  tree 
because  of  the  lack  of  hospital  beds  and  medicine* 
In  southwestern  Syria,  refugees  average  20  to 
fair-sized  room.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  higl 
in  this  area,  and  no  physician  is  regularly  avail 
able.  In  many  areas,  preventive  inoculation 
against  diseases  have  not  been  undertaken  becaus. 
the  limited  supplies  of  vaccines  must  be  reserve* 
to  fight  actual  outbreaks  of  disease. 

The  situation  is  particularly  critical  because  thi 
refugees  include  an  unusually  high  proportion  05 
"vulnerable"  groups :  it  is  estimated  that  12  percen  I 
consist  of  infants ;  18  percent  are  from  3  to  5  yean] 
of  age;  36  percent  are  from  6  to  18  years  of  age] 
over  10  percent  are  pregnant  women  and  nursing 
mothers ;  and  8  percent  consist  of  aged,  sick,  ancl 
infirm  people.  The  vulnerable  total  is,  therefore! 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  refugee  popula-! 
tion. 

With  a  view  to  alleviating  the  increasingly  criti-J 
cal  conditions  of  Palestinian  refugees  of  all  com-! 
munities,  the  United  States  Delegation  to  tht 
General  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with  the  delega-f 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the! 
Netherlands,  introduced  a  resolution  on  October' 
29, 1948,  calling  for  a  United  Nations  program  foi' 
the  relief  of  Palestinian  refugees.  The  acting  me-f 
diator  has  estimated  that  a  program  to  meet  the* 
minimum  needs  of  these  refugees  until  the  nextj 
harvest  is  reaped  will  cost  about  $30,000,000.  The  1 
proposed  resolution  urges  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
meet  this  need,  and  calls  upon  the  specialized  agen-» 
cies  and  voluntary  organizations  for  supplies  and, 
personnel  to  assist  in  relieving  the  desperate  plight! 
of  these  refugees.  The  Department  of  State  is| 
deeply  hopeful  that  the  General  Assembly  will  act 
speedily  on  this  resolution. 

American  voluntary  agencies  have  contributed 
supplies  and  funds  for  the  relief  of  these  refugees  1 
during  the  past  few  months  and  it  is  hoped  that11 
their  efforts  will  continue  to  meet  with  success,  j 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  already  contributed! 
large  quantities  of  medical  supplies  and  other  items t 
and  has  recently  made  a  further  contribution  of  j 
blankets  and  clothing.     The  American  Appeal  for; 
Holy  Land  Refugees,  with  headquarters  at  thei 
Near  East  Foundation,  54  East  64th  Street,  New 
York,  is  continuing  to  mobilize  American  volun- 
tary efforts. 
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eports  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans1 


The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Having  considered  the  Reports  by  the  Special 
onunittee  established  by  Resolution  1.09  (II)  : 

2.  Haying  noted  the  conclusions  of  the  Special 
onunittee  and  in  particular  its  unanimous  conclu- 
on  that,  despite  the  aforesaid  Resolution  of  the 
eneral  Assembly,  "the  Greek  guerrillas  have  con- 
nuod  to  receive  aid  and  assistance  on  a  large  scale 
*om  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  with  the 
nowledge  of  the  Governments  of  those  countries" 
nd  that  the  Greek  guerrillas  in  the  frontier  zones 
ire,  as  found  by  the  Special  Committee: 

(1)  ''Been  largely  dependent  on  external  sup- 
ly.  Great  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
ther  military  stores  have  come  across  the  border, 
■ably  during  times  of  heavy  fighting.  Strongly- 
eld  positions  of  the  guerrillas  have  protected  their 
ital  supply  lines  from  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and, 
i  particular,  from  Albania.  In  recent  months, 
lere  has  been  less  evidence  of  receipt  of  supplies 
pom  Yugoslavia  by  the  guerrillas". 

(2)  "Frequently  moved  at  will  in  territory 
cross  the  frontier  for  tactical  reasons,  and  have 
ius  been  able  to  concentrate  their  forces  without 
iterference  by  the  Greek  Army,  and  to  return  to 
rreece  when  they  wished". 

(3)  ''Frequently  retired  safely  into  the  territory 
f  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  when  the 
Ireek  Army  exerted  great  pressure". 

3.  Having  noted  further  the  conclusions  of  the 
ipecial  Committee  that  a  continuation  of  this 
ituation  "constitutes  a  threat  to  the  political  in- 
ependence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and 
3  peace  in  the  Balkans"  and  "that  the  conduct  of 
dbania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  has  been  incon- 
istent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations"; 

4.  Having  noted  the  recommendations  submit- 
sd  by  the  Special  Committee ; 

5.  Considers  that  the  continued  aid  given  by  Al- 
ania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  the  Greek  guer- 
illas endangers  peace  in  the  Balkans,  and  is  in- 
onsistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


6.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
to  cease  forthwith  rendering  any  assistance  or  sup- 
port in  any  form  to  the  guerrillas  fighting  against 
the  Greek  Government;  including  the  use  of  their 
territories  as  a  base  for  the  preparation  or  launch- 
ing of  armed  action  : 

7.  Again  calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  to  co-operate  with  Greece  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  contained  in  Resolu- 
tion 109(11)  ; 

8.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee  in  en- 
abling it  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  upon  Greece 
to  continue  to  co-operate  toward  the  same  end; 

9.  Recommends  to  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  all  other  states  that  their  Govern- 
ments refrain  from  any  action  designed  to  assist 
directly  or  through  any  other  government  any 
armed  group  fighting  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment; 

10.  Approves  the  activities  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  date,  continues  it  in  being  with  the  func- 
tions conferred  upon  it  by  Resolution  109(11)  and 
instructs  it : 

(a)  To  continue  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
response  of  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to 
the  General  Assembly  injunction  not  to  furnish 
aid  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  in  accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  109(11)  and  the  present 
Resolution ; 

(b)  To  continue  to  utilize  observation  groups 
with  personnel  and  equipment  adequate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  task ; 

(c)  To  continue  to  be  available  to  assist  the 
Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  in  the  implementation  of  Resolution 
109(11)  and  of  the  present  Resolution; 

11.  Authorizes  the  Special  Committee  to  con- 
sult, in  its  discretion,  with  the  Interim  Committee 
(if  it  is  continued)  with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  in  the  light  of  developments ; 

12.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
the  Special  Committee  with  adequate  staff  and 
facilities  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions. 


fhe  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[November  13-19] 


ontrol  of  Armaments 

The  General  Assembly  declared  on  November 
9  that  all  nations  should  possess  "exact  and  au- 
henticated"  data  on  the  arms  and  armed  forces 
f  other  nations  and  that  "real  and  lasting  im- 
irovement  in  international  relations"  is  required 
efore  measures  for  international  disarmament 
an  be  safely  instituted. 

The  world  body  so  declared  by  adopting  the 
Belgian  resolution  on  disarmament  accepted  by 
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the  great  majority  in  the  Assembly  Political  Com- 
mittee on  November  13.  The  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  was  43  to  6  with  the  Soviet  and  other 
Eastern  European  countries  opposing. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  U.S.  Delegate,  termed  the 
Belgian  resolution  a  "sound  foundation  for  the 
control  of  armaments." 


"U.  N.  doc  A/C.  1/352,  Oct.  26,  1948,  draft  resolution 
by  China,  France,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S. 
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The  resolution  specifies  that  a  condition  for  reg- 
ulation and  reduction  of  arms  and  armed  forces 
is  effective  atomic  controls  under  which  atomic 
weapons  will  be  banned.  It  calls  on  the  Security 
Council's  Conventional  Armaments  Commission 
to  develop  disarmament  plans  to  be  effected  when 
the  desired  improvement  in  international  relations 
is  brought  about  and  atomic  controls  are  instituted. 
It  calls  for  cooperation  of  all  members  of  that 
Commission,  which  comprises  the  Security  Council 
membership. 

Under  the  majority  proposal,  the  Commission's 
first  task  would  be  the  formulation  of  procedures 
for  checking  and  publishing  data  on  national  arm- 
aments. 

Mr.  Vishinsky,  the  Soviet  Delegate,  re-echoed 
his  statement  of  November  13  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  submit  armaments  data  only  to  an 
international  control  agency.  The  Soviet  resolu- 
tion, which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6  on 
November  13  by  Committee  I,  however,  made  no 
provision  for  verification.  In  past  discussions  the 
Soviet  Union  has  opposed  verification  by  an  inter- 
national organ  of  data  submitted  by  individual 
governments. 

The  Soviet  proposal  also  called  for  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  under  an  international  control 
agency  within  the  framework  of  the  Security 
Council.  However,  this  aspect  was  dealt  with 
previously  when  the  Assembly  decisively  endorsed 
the  Atomic  Commission  plan  for  an  international 
agency  with  broad  powers  to  supervise  all  atomic 
materials  and  facilities  to  insure  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  uses  only. 

Implementation  of  this  atomic  plan  has  been 
blocked  by  Soviet  contention  that  it  would  usurp 
national  prerogatives  and  generally  open  the  way 
for  interference  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  in  particular,  with  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Speaking  for  the  Belgian  resolution  on  disarm- 
ament, Mr.  Dulles  emphasized  that  the  first  re- 
quirement "is  the  ability  to  obtain  complete  and 
accurate,  verified  and  comprehensive"  information 
on  world  armaments. 

"That  ability  would  itself  create  confidence  and 
avoid  the  present  risk  that  nations  will  create  arm- 
aments in  order  to  meet  the  imagined  armaments 
of  others,"  Mr.  Dulles  observed,  adding:  "Igno- 
rance, fear  and  suspicion  can  breed  an  armaments 
race  that  will  itself  be  provocative  of  war". 

Referring  to  Soviet  objections,  Mr.  Dulles 
stated : 

"Some  nations  in  the  name  of  sovereignty  refuse 
to  accept  international  controls.  They  contend 
national  promises  and  national  reports  ought  to 
be  an  acceptable  substitution  for  international  con- 
trol and  international  verification.  The  fact  is 
national  promises  and  unverified  official  reports 
will  not  serve  to  allay  suspicion.    History  has  too 
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often  proved  their  unreliability  .  .  .  Suspi 
cion  and  fear  will  persist  unless  there  are  effectrtl 
international  controls.  Any  nation  thai  refuse 
to  do  what  is  in  fact  necessary  to  allay  fear  anc 
suspicion  is  itself  a  contributor  to  conditions  thj 
breed  war." 


Palestine  Refugee-Aid  Plan 

A  $29,500,000  relief  program  for  the  half-mili 
hon  Palestine  war  refugees  was  approved  unanii 
mously  on  November  19  by  the  General  Assembly! 
The  program,  which  is  based  on  a  proposal  mad* 
by  the  United  States,  Britain,  Belgium,  and  th« 
Netherlands,  also  provides  for  an  immediate  adl 
vance  of  $5,000,000  from  working  capital  to  start 
supplies  flowing  to  the  Near  East  refugee  camps- 

The  $29,500,000,  plus  an  additional  $2,500,0(X< 
for  administrative  and  operational  expenses 
would  be  raised  through  voluntary  contribution* 
from  Member  and  non-Member  states,  and  tht 
$5,000,000  advance  is  to  be  repaid  from  this  total 
amount. 

The  program  is  to  extend  for  nine  months,  end-j 
ing  on  August  1,  1949,  when  the  next  harvest  is 
expected  to  bring  improved  conditions. 

The  Assembly  also  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  appoint  a  director  for  Palestine  refugee 
relief.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  a  seven-member 
advisory  committee. 

Berlin  Currency  Problems 

As  the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  Juan 
A.  Bramuglia,  pressed  for  a  solution  to  the  Berlin 
controversy  by  seeking  to  find  agreement  for  the 
currency  problem,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Mar-, 
shall  on  November  18  summoned  to  Paris  financial 
and  monetary  experts  from  Washington  and! 
Berlin. 

They  will  assist  the  U.S.  Delegation  in  prepar-. 
ing  answers  to  a  questionnaire  which  President 
Bramuglia  submitted  to  the  Western  powers  and 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  his  latest  move  to  solve  the  im- 
passe over  Berlin.  The  questionnaire  asks  pri-, 
marily  for  technical  information  on  how  to  obtain 
Big  Four  control  of  the  Soviet  mark  in  Berlin. 

Both  Mr.  Bramuglia  and  the  Secretary-General] 
have  experts  examining  the  currency  question.  The 
United  States,  hopeful  that  the  studies  will  be] 
coordinated  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  duplica-f 
tion,  has  expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  with! 
either  Mr.  Bramuglia  or  Mr.  Lie  but  has  empha- 1 
sized  that  its  prime  interest  is  in  the  Security 
Council's  efforts. 

As  indicated  in  the  August  30  directive  agreed  J 
on  at  Moscow  between  envoys  of  the  three  Western  | 
powers  and  Soviet  leaders,  the  United  States  J 
always  has  been  ready  to  seek  a  solution  of  thfl 
Berlin  currency  problem.  Likewise,  the  United  3 
States  assumes  that  the  introduction  of  the  Soviet 
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>ne  mark  as  the  currency  for  all  of  Berlin  under 
our  Power  control  is  technically  feasible. 

;sembly  Approves  Permanent  Headquarters 
sport 

In  a  plenary  meeting,  the  General  Assembly  On 
oveinber  18  unanimously  approved  Secretary- 
eneral  Lie's  report  on  establishing  permanent 
eadquarters  in  New  York  City  and  noted  with 
itist'action  the  United  States  agreement  to  lend 
ie  international  organization  $65,000,000  for 
adding. 

iterim  Committee 

The  United  States  on  November  17  called  for 
mtinuation  of  the  Interim  Committee  for  an- 
ker experimental  year  and  urged  all  members, 
icl  tiding  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  cooperate  in  the  body's 
ork. 

The  Interim  Committee,  set  up  to  expedite  and 
aintain  continuity  of  Assembly  work  between 
igular  Assembly  sessions,  has  concerned  itself 
lOStly  during  the  past  year  with  study  of  the  veto 
roblem  and  advising  the  Korean  Commission. 
Great  Britain,  India,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
id  Ecuador  were  among  others  supporting  con- 
nuation  of  the  Interim  Committee  and  calling  for 
articipation  by  all  members.  Poland,  however, 
(iterated  its  opposition. 

Discussion  of  the  Interim  Committee's  future 
as  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  ad  hoc 
immittee  which  was  created  to  relieve  the  Politi- 
il  Committee  of  some  of  its  work.  On  November 
)  the  Committee  voted  44  to  6  to  extend  the  In- 
xirn  Committee  for  another  year. 

ilestine  Armistice  Proposal 

The  Security  Council  on  November  16  called  on 
;rael  and  the  Arab  States  to  draw  up  an  armistice 
>vering  all  parts  of  Palestine.  It  adopted  para- 
raph  by  paragraph  a  Canadian-sponsored  resolu- 
on  directing  the  warring  parties  to'  negotiate 
irectly  or  through  United  Nations  acting  medi- 
:or,  Ralph  Bunche,  regarding  the  establishment 
F  demarcation  lines  and  withdrawal  or  reduction 
F  armed  forces  to  insure  maintenance  of  the  arm- 
tice  pending  permanent  settlement  in  Palestine. 
Eight  of  the  Security  Council's  member  nations 
rted  for  the  armistice  order,  with  Syria  opposing 
ie  operative  part  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Tiraine  abstaining.  The  Council  rejected  a  Sy- 
an  amendment  aimed  at  extending  to  Galilee, 
l  northern  Palestine,  a  previous  order  for  with- 
rawal  of  Israeli  forces  in  the  Negev  desert  area, 
'nly  Syria,  China,  and  Belgium  supported  this 
Ian. 

The  armistice  directive  was  approved  after  a 

oviet  resolution  which  would  have  called  for 

nmediate  establishment  of  formal  peace  in  Pales- 

ne  was  rejected. 

Philip  Jessup,  United  States  Deputy  Represent- 
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ative,  termed  the  Soviet  measure  not  yet  practica- 
ble; however,  he  supported  the  armistice  resolu- 
tion, terming  it  the  first  transitional  step  from  a 
truce  to  permanent  peace. 

Committee  I  Rejects  Invitation  to  North  Korea 
Delegates 

An  attempt  by  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
countries  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
to  have  representatives  of  the  so-called  North 
Korean  Peoples  Government  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  forthcoming  discussion  of  the  Korean 
question  was  rejected  on  November  15  by  a  vote 
of  38-0,  with  six  abstentions. 

The  Committee  supported  the  contention  of  the 
U.S.  Delegate,  John  Foster  Dulles,  that  the  U.N. 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea,  as  a  kind  of 
"credentials  Committee",  should  be  heard  first. 
Mr.  Dulles  also  reminded  committee  members  that 
the  U.N.  Commission  had  been  denied  entrance  to 
the  northern,  or  Soviet  zone  of  Korea,  where  the 
"Peoples  Government"  was  established  through 
"elections"  which  the  Commission  was  not  per- 
mitted to  observe. 

A  nine-member  delegation  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea  whose  capital  is  at  Seoul  in  South  Korea 
has  made  a  formal  request  to  participate  in  Com- 
mittee and  Assembly  discussions  of  the  Korean 
question. 

Balkan  States  Discuss  Greek  Dispute 

Representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Greece  in  Paris  held  their  first  joint 
discussions  with  U.N.  mediators  on  November  15 
in  an  effort  to  settle  the  Balkan  dispute  through 
direct  negotiation. 

After  having  met  separately  with  the  U.N.  offi- 
cials on  November  12,  representatives  of  Greece 
and  her  three  northern  neighbors  met  collectively 
with  the  mediators  for  the  first  time.  Officials 
serving  as  mediators  were  Herbert  Evatt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly,  Secretary-General 
Trygve  Lie,  and  Selim  Sarper  of  Turkey,  Rappor- 
teur of  Committee  I. 

Trusteeship 

The  Assembly  acted  on  November  18  on  several 
resolutions  relating  to  trusteeship  of  dependent 
areas.  Two  that  were  approved  call  on  adminis- 
tering powers  to  accelerate  progressive  develop- 
ment toward  self-government  or  independence  of 
the  trust  territories  under  them.  Another  urges 
nations  to  increase  the  expenditure  for  education 
of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  for  which  they 
are  responsible  and  to  provide  free  primary  school- 
ing for  all.  A  fourth  recommends  that  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  investigate  every  aspect  of  the 
question  of  administrative  unions  between  trust 
territories  and  adjacent  political  entities  and  sug- 
gest any  safeguards  it  deems  necessary  to  preserve 
the  "distinct  political  status"  of  trust  territories. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Meetings 


ILO:  Petroleum 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 9  that  the  following  are  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Petro- 
leum Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (Ilo)  which  opened  on  November  9 
at  Geneva  for  a  period  of  approximately  ten  days. 

Government  Eepeesentatives 

Delegates 

Arnold  L.  Zempel,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

David  E.  Longanecker,  Assistant  Chief,  Petroleum  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State 

Alternate  Delegate  and  Adviser 

Robert  E.  Friedman,  Associate  Director,  Oil  and  Gas  Di- 
vision, Department  of  the  Interior 

Adviser 

Hersey  E.  Riley,  Chief,  Branch  of  Construction  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Employees'  Representatives 

Delegates 

John  C.  Quilty,  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  Shell 

Oil  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
C.  Francis  Beatty,  Director,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company, 

Inc.,  New  York  City 

Advisers 

Channing  Rice  Dooley,  Training  Within  Industry  Founda- 
tion, Summit,  N..J. 

Valentine  H.  Ludwig,  General  Manager,  Employee  Re- 
lations Department,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

James  W.  Rees,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

R.  B.  Roaper,  Director  of  Safety,  Humble  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Company,  Houston,  Tex. 

Workers'  Representatives 

Delegates 

Charles  A.  Evans,  Business  Representative  of  Local  Union 
No.  12,  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Alexis  E.  Laster,  International  Representative,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  El  Monte, 
Calif. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes:  (1)  a 
general  report  dealing  with  the  action  taken  in 
the  various  countries  to  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  first  session  of  the  Committee,  held  at 
Los  Angeles  in  February  1947,  and  recent  events 
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and  developments  in  the  industry;  (2)  discussion 
of  recruitment  and  training  for  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry; (3)  report  on  safety  and  health;  and  (4) 
the  problem  of  industrial  relations  in  the  industry 
as  effecting  trade-union  organization  and  recog- 
nition, developments  in  collective  bargaining,  and 
actual  methods  for  handling  disputes. 

The  Petroleum  Committee  is  one  of  eight  in- 
dustrial committees  of  the  Ilo  established  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  international  labor  standards  in  the  respective 
industries  and  adopting  resolutions  for  their  im- 
provement. 

British  Parliamentary  Association 

[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

United  States  congressional  representatives  to 
the  British  Parliamentary  Association  meeting 
which  convened  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  on  Novem- 
ber 15  left  Washington  on  November  13. 

The  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
is  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin.  Also 
included  are  Senators  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of 
Iowa  and  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Delegation  is  Representa- 
tive Henry  O.  Talle  of  Iowa,  the  remainder  includ- 
ing Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  Senator-elect 
from  that  state,  and  Robert  J.  Corbett  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Bermuda  they  were  met  by  heads  of 
the  Bermuda  Government  and  United  States  con- 
sular officials  on  duty  there. 

This  is  the  third  such  parliamentary  conference 
attended  by  representatives  from  all  the  British 
Commonwealth  Parliaments  and  delegates  from 
the  United  States  Congress  which  has  been  held  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  during  the  war  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
another  conference  was  held  again  two  years  ago 
in  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Heading  up  the  list  of  British  Delegates  are 
John  Wilmot,  M.P.,  former  Minister  of  Supply 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Senator  J.  T.  Haig, 
K.C.,  leader  of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
in  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  Vernon  H.  Treatt, 
K.C.,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  Delegates  are  also  in  attend- 
ance from  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Bermuda. 
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Ir  Navigation  in  Southeast  Asia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
?r  10  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  first  In- 
rnational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
egional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  for  the  South- 
i>t  Asia  Region,  convening  at  New  Delhi,  India, 
Dvember  23,  1948,  for  an  ai)proximate  duration 
f  three  weeks. 

\a  inn  tin 

tifford  I'.  Burton,  Chief  of  the  Technical  Mission,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

hairman 

par  Bakke,  Flight  Operations  Specialist,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board 

Itcrtiates 

inies  F.  Angier,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Section,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration 

.irinan  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attache^  American 
Embassy,  London 

utor  J.  Kayne,  Airways  Operations  Specialist   (Icao), 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
F.     Nicholson,     Representative,     Flight     Operations 
(Icao),  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

L  Comdr.  Clement  Vaughn,  Jr.,  Search  and  Rescue 
Agency,  United  States  Coast  Guard 

Iwin  L.  White,  Chief.  Aviation  Division,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

ivisers 

illiam  B.  Becker,  Operations  Division,  Air  Transport 
Association 

?ne  L.  Brewer,  Airways  Radio  Specialist  (Icao),  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration 

ipt.  Etheridge  Grant,  USX,  Head,  Civil  Aviation  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Navy 

aj.  Grove  C.  Johnson,  Civil  Liaison  Branch,  Hq.,  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

inton  E.  Modin,  representing  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc., 
and  Pan  American  Airways,  Calcutta,  India 

Jorge  L.  Rand,  airways  operations  specialist,  representa- 
tive for  International  Telecommunications — Icao 
regional  organizations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration 

ipt.  Arthur  Yorra,  Chief,  International  and  Interde- 
partmental Advisory  Group,  Hq.,  Air  Weather  Service, 
MATS,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Trctary  of  Delegation 

ephen  V.  C.  Morris,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

About  20  governments  are  attending  this  meet- 
ig  which  is  examining  problems  of  air  navigation 
id  operations  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 
he  delegates  are  preparing  a  plan  of  aids  to  navi- 
ition  and  are  recommending  navigation  practices 
i  raise  the  standards  of  civil  aviation  in  the  region 
»  those  advocated  by  the  Icao  Council.  The 
eeting  is  following  the  usual  pattern  of  regional 
eetings  of  the  Icao  and  the  principal  committees 
>rmed  include  aerodromes,  air  routes  and  ground 
ds,  air-traffic  control,  flight  operations,  comrau- 
ications,  meteorology,  and  search  and  rescue. 
he  practices  and  procedures  recommended  by  the 
leeting  in  these  fields  are  being  forwarded  to  the 
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Council  of  Icao  at  Montreal  for  consideration  and 
approval. 

A  Fact  Finding  Group  convened  at  New 
Delhi  approximately  a  week  prior  to  the  regional 
meeting  in  order  to  examine  and  document  opera- 
tional data  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the  main 
meeting. 

The  Southeast  Asia  meeting  is  the  ninth  in 
the  original  series  of  ten  regional  meetings 
scheduled  by  Icao  to  survey  aviation  facilities 
throughout  the  world.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  series  Icao  expects  to  have  an  index  of 
facilities  needed  by  international  civil  aviation  on 
all  the  important  air  routes  of  the  world. 

The  preceding  regional  meeting,  the  North 
Pacific  Air  Navigation  Meeting,  was  held  at  Seat- 
tle in  July.  The  remaining  regional  meeting 
projected  by  the  Icao  is  the  African-Indian 
Ocean  Meeting. 


Fourth  Session  of  FAO 

The  President  appointed  on  November  13 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
United  States  Member  and  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  This  meet- 
ing opened  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  15, 
1948.  Named  by  the  President  to  serve  as  Alter- 
nate United  States  Members  were :  Albert  J.  Love- 
land,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Fred  J. 
Rossiter,  Associated  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  Edward  G.  Cale,  xlssociate  Chief,  Inter- 
national Resources  Division,  Department  of  State. 

The  President  appointed  also  the  following  five 
congressional  advisers  to  the  Delegation :  George 
D.  Aiken,  United  States  Senate*  Elmer  Thomas, 
United  States  Senate;  S.  Otis  Bland,  House  of 
Representatives ;  Harold  D.  Cooley,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  and  Clifford  R.  Hope,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Other  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation, 
as  announced  on  November  13  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

Edward  W.  Allen,  United  States  Commissioner,  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commission  and  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  Chief,  Branch  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Stanley  Andrews,  Food  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Repre- 
sentative, Omgus 

Miss  Persia  Campbell,  Vice  Chairman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Consumers 

Wilbert  M.  Chapman,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  State 

Philip  V.  Cardon,  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Charles  R.  Carry,  Director,  Fishery  Products  Division, 
National  Canners  Association 
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John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council  of 

Farmer  Cooperatives 
Mrs.  Ursula  Duffus,  Economic,  Financial  and  Communica- 
tions Branch,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Foster  F.  Elliott,  Associate  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Carl  N.  Gibboney,  Deputy  Director,  Commodities  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 
Tom  H.  Gill,  Society  of  American  Foresters 
Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  The  National  Grange 
George  Mason  Ingram,  Acting  Chief,  International  Admin- 
istration   Staff,    Office    of    United    Nations    Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
Charles  E.  Jackson,  General  Manager,  National  Fisheries 

Institute 
William  A.  Jump,  Director,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
William  A.  Minor,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 
Wesley   R.   Nelson,   Assistant  Commissioner,   Bureau   of 

Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 
W.  Raymond  Ogg,  Director,  Department  of  International 

Affairs,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
James  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers  Union 
Miss  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ralph  S.  Trigg,  Administrator,  Production  and  Marketing 

Administration,   Department  of  Agriculture 
Lyle   F.    Watts,    Chief,    Forest    Service,    Department   of 

Agriculture 
Oris  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Miss  Faith  M.  Williams,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Labor 
Conditions,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor 
Milburn  L.  Wilson,  Director,  Extension  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Technical  Secretary 

James  O.  Howard,  Head,  Division  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Information,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Executive  Secretary 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Since  the  first  three  sessions  of  the  Conference 
were  devoted  primarily  to  problems  of  organiza- 
tion, the  Fourth  Session  should  mark  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  devoting  these  annual  meet- 
ings to  discussion  on  world  food  problems  and  to 
specific  proposals  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

It  is  expected  that  57  member  countries  and  a 
number  of  international  organizations  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Fourth  Session.  Also  a  number  of 
national  organizations  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend open  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  meeting  is  concerned  mainly  with:  (1)  the 
world  situation  relating  to  the  production,  market- 
ing, and  consumption  of  food  and  agricultural 
products,  including  fish  and  timber;  (2)  the  tech- 
nical activities  of  the  Organization  during  the  past 
year  and  its  program  of  work  for  1949;  and 
(3)  major  constitutional,  administrative,  and 
financial  issues  requiring  decision  by  the  Confer- 
ence, including  fiiiiincialproblems  and  the  perma- 
nent site  of  Fao  headquarters. 
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In  regard  to  the  headquarters  site,  the  Unite 
States  Government  has  recommended  Washingtoi 
as  the  permanent  headquarters  for  the  Oganiza 
tion  and  has  made  proposals  concerning  s<  vera 
available  sites.  President  H.  C.  Byrd  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Maryland,  after  consultation  with  Gov 
ernor  William  P.  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  ha 
offered  a  site  and  assistance  in  financing  a  build 
ing  on  the  campus.  Copenhagen  and  Rome  havi 
also  made  offers. 

UNESCO:  General  Conference: 

President  Truman  designated  on  November  1( 
five  United  States  Representatives  and  five  alter 
nates  to  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Confer 
ence  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientifi* 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  which  con- 
vened at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  November  17. 

United  States  Representatives 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  publii 

affairs,  and  Chairman  of  the  Delegation 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President,  Kansas  State  College 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Delega 

tion 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 
Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director  Emeritus,  American  Council  of 

Learned  Societies 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  New  York  Times 

Alternates 

Kathleen  Lardie,  Division  of  Instruction  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  National  Research  Council,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Frederick  D.  G.  Ribble,  Dean,  School  of  Law,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Joseph  Rosier,  President  Emeritus,  Fairmont  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

George  F.  Zook,  President,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  Adviser  to  the  Chairman 

Charles  A.  Thomson,  Director,  Unesco  Relations  Staff, 
Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Herbert  J.  Abraham,  Assistant  Director,  Unesco  Rela- 
tions Staff,  Department  of  State 

Esther  C.  Brunauer,  Assistant  Director,  Unesco  Relations 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Ben  M.  Cherrington,  Director,  Social  Science  Foundation, 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  Duffy  Connors,  Director,  Workers  Education  Bureau 
of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  De  Palma,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Frederick  Sherwood  Dunn,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Frank  Grasso,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Paperworkers 
of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  Richard  Hanna,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

George  Kenneth  Holland,  Counselor  on  Unesco  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  Paris 

Charles  M.  Hulten,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  State 

Kendric  N.  Marshall,  Director,  Division  of  International 
Educational  Relations,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion 

Richard  P.  McKeon,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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•plion  B.  L.  Penrose,  President,  American  University, 
Beirut,  Lebanon 

Ofge  1).  Stoddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois, 
Drbana,  III. 

uise  Wright,  Director,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Chicago,  111. 

vcutivt  Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

nry  J.  Sabatini,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Iii  accordance  with  the  Unesco  constitution,  the 
Eecutive  Board  of  Unesco,  at  its  meeting  at  Paris 
;t  February,  prepared  the  draft  agenda  for  the 

lird  Session  of  the  General  Conference.  Among 
e  items  on  the  agenda  are:  (1)  report  of  the  Di- 
Stor-General  on  the  activities  of  the  Organiza- 
»n  in  1948;  (2)  consideration  of  reports  submit- 
1  by  member  states  in  1948;  (3)  discussion  of 
[tain  items  in  the  program  for  1948  and  of  new 
tivities  proposed  for  1949;  (4)  the  Organiza- 
>n\-  budget :  (5)  matters  which  have  been  raised 
member  states,  the  United  Nations,  or  other 
eeialized  agencies;  (6)  organizational  questions 
.'hiding  the  National  Commissions  of  Unesco; 
)  election  of  seven  members  to  the  Executive 
>ard:  (8)  appointment  of  the  Director-General ; 
)  consideration  of  recommendations  of  the  Exec- 
ive  Board  concerning  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
rs  to  the  Organization;  and  (10)  consideration 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Board  con- 
Ening  the  admission  of  observers  of  international 
ngovernmental  organizations  to  the  Third  Ses- 
m  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  First  Session  of  the  Unesco  Conference  was 
Id  at  Paris  in  1946,  and  the  Second  at  Mexico 
ty  in  1947.  Forty-four  member  countries  are 
pected  to  send  representatives  to  the  Third 
ssion. 

Unesco's  Executive  Board,  on  which  George  D. 
oddard  is  United  States  Representative,  will 
et  at  Istanbul  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Beirut 
iference. 

The  Uxesco  program  in  the  United  States  is 
•gely  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
itional  Commission  for  Unesco,  established  by 
v  to  advise  the  Department  of  State  on  matters 
ating  to  Unesco.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower  is 
airman  of  the  National  Commission,  which  is 
nposed  of  representatives  of  60  national  organ- 
tions  and  some  40  members  selected  as  indi- 
luals  active  in  Unesco's  fields  of  education, 
ence,  and  culture. 

:ond  Inter-American  Congress  on  Brucellosis 

Dr.  James  H.  Steele,  Chief  of  the  Veterinary 
blic  Health  Section.  States  Relations  Division 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was 
pointed  on  November  12  Chairman  of  the 
lited  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Inter- 
aerican  Congress  on  Brucellosis,  held  at  Men- 
za  and  Buenos  Aires  November  17-26,  1948. 
.  C.  K.  Mingle  of  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication 
vision    of    the    Bureau    of    Animal    Industry, 

vember  27,    1948 


ACTIVITIES    AND    DEVELOPMENTS 

Department  of  Agriculture,  was  named  delegate. 

The  Brucellosis  Congress,  called  by  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  is  discussing  the  epi- 
demiology of  the  disease  and  proposes  measures 
for  its  control.  Brucellosis,  as  it  affects  humans, 
is  popularly  known  as  "undulant  fever"  and 
"Malta  fever".  It  is  transmitted  to  human  beings 
through  animals.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  disease  among  animals  results 
in  monetary  losses  of  approximately  90  million 
dollars  a  year  in  this  country.  It  has  been  even 
more  widespread  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Congress  meets  first  at  Mendoza  from 
November  17-20  for  discussions  on  the  control  of 
the  disease;  it  reconvenes  at  Buenos  Aires  from 
November  22-26  for  sessions  on  the  clinical  aspects 
and  research  developments.  The  First  Inter- 
American  Congress  on  Brucellosis  was  held  in 
October  1946  at  Mexico  City. 


Reduction  of  Armaments — Continued  from  page  633 

It  would  perpetuate  the  present  Soviet  superiority 
in  aggressive  forces.  It  would  not  reduce  the 
threat  of  Soviet  aggression;  it  might  indeed  in- 
crease that  threat.  It  would  not  raise  the  veil  of 
secrecy  behind  which  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
operate  and  which  constitutes  such  an  injustice  to 
the  Russian  people  and  such  a  cause  of  suspicion 
among  nations. 

In  this  situation  the  General  Assembly  should 
seek  by  every  possible  means  a  release  from  the 
tensions  arising  from  the  factors  we  have  here  de- 
scribed. In  the  field  of  armaments  the  General 
Assembly  should  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
under  the  forms  and  through  the  agencies  set  up  in 
the  United  Nations  for  that  purpose  a  plan  for  the 
reduction  and  control  of  conventional  arms  and 
armaments.  Such  a  plan  should  provide  a  full 
system  of  inspection,  verification,  and  publication 
and  other  safeguards  to  guarantee  against  viola- 
tion. Having  set  up  such  a  plan,  we  may  hope 
that  the  moral  force  of  world  opinion,  together 
with  the  evident  advantages  of  operating  within 
the  law  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  may 
bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  its  attitude.  This 
is  the  proposal  embodied  in  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore this  committee.  The  United  States  will  vote 
for  this  resolution  and  will  work  loyally  toward 
carrying  out  its  purposes. 

Real  progress  toward  peace  can  only  be  made 
by  slow,  careful  steps.  I  have  not  despaired  and  I 
hope  none  of  us  in  this  committee  has  despaired. 
The  resolution  before  us  takes  us  one  step  toward 
the  control  of  armaments  and  toward  those  other 
objectives  we  all  seek.  I  hope  that  the  unanimity 
which  came  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when  we  ac- 
cepted the  Mexican  resolution,  will  again  come  to 
us  here. 
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Announcement  of  Intention  To  Enter  Tariff  Negotiation: 


The  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee issued  on  November  5  formal  notice  of  the 
United  States  intention  to  participate  in  negotia- 
tions with  11  foreign  countries  for  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  tariff  and  other  trade  barriers,  looking 
toward  accession  of  those  countries  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  at 
Geneva  on  October  30,  1947,  by  the  United  States 
and  22  other  countries.  The  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations are  scheduled  to  begin  at  Geneva  on  April 
11,  1949.  Plans  for  the  negotiations  were  devel- 
oped, and  the  date  was  set,  at  the  second  session 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment, held  at  Geneva  in  August  and  September 
of  this  year.  Announcement  of  these  plans  was 
made  on  September  22,  1948/ 

The  11  countries  which  have  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  accede  to  the  General  Agreement  and  to 
participate  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  are: 
Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Finland,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay.  The  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  1947  negotiations  were :  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Syria,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  All  of  these  countries  except 
Chile  had  put  the  General  Agreement  into  pro- 
visional effect  by  July  31, 1948. 

The  countries  participating  in  the  1947  negotia- 
tions and  the  additional  countries  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1949  negotiations  together  account 
for  some  two  thirds  by  value  of  total  United  States 
exports  and  almost  three  fourths  of  United  States 
imports,  on  the  basis  of  1947  figures. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  also  made 
public  on  November  5,  as  required  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10,004  of  October  5, 1948,  a  list  for  each 
country  with  which  the  United  States  proposes  to 
negotiate,  of  all  products  imported  into  the  United 
States  on  which  possible  tariff  concessions  may 
be  considered  in  the  negotiations.  The  practice  of 
publishing  such  lists  has  been  followed  since  1937. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  preparing  for  and  carrying 
out  the  negotiations  is  in  line  with  that  which  has 
been  followed  in  previous  trade-agreement  nego- 
tiations, with  such  modifications  as  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1948,  p.  445. 
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1948.  Under  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  interested  persons  ar 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  con 
cerning  the  proposed  negotiations.  Executiv 
Order  10,004  designated  the  Committee  for  Reci 
procity  Information  as  the  agency  to  receive  sucl 
views.  The  representative  of  the  Department  o 
Commerce  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Committer 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  an 
nounced  November  5  that  public  hearings  will  be 
held  beginning  December  7.  Applications  to  be 
heard  at  the  public  hearings  will  be  received  unti 
November  29,  and  the  application  must  indicate 
the  product  or  products,  or  other  aspect  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, regarding  which  testimony  is  to  be 
presented.  The  closing  date  for  receiving  writter 
briefs  and  statements  will  be  December  7. 

In  accordance  with  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1948  the  lists  of  products  on  which 
possible  United  States  tariff  concessions  may  be 
considered  have  been  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  which  is  required  to  in- 
vestigate, hold  hearings,  and  report  to  him  withhi 
120  days,  in  regard  to  each  such  item,  ( 1 )  the  extent 
to  which  United  States  tariffs  or  other  import  re- 
strictions may  be  reduced  without  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  indus- 
try producing  like  or  similar  articles;  and  (2) 
what,  if  any,  additional  import  restrictions  would 
be  required  to  prevent  such  injury. 

Since  the  statute  specifically  imposes  on  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  the  obligation  of  holding  its  own 
hearings,  parties  who  wish  to  be  assured  that  their 
information  will  be  considered  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, must  present  it  directly  to  the  Commission 
either  at  the  hearings  or  in  writing  before  the  close 
of  the  hearings. 

In  order  to  minimize  duplication,  arrangements 
have  been  made  so  that  information  submitted  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  written  statements  and 
at  public  hearings,  in  accordance  with  its  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure,  other  than  that  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Commission  as  confidential, 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information.  Thus,  persons  wish- 
ing to  testify  only  with  respect  to  articles  on  the 
public  lists  may,  but  need  not,  appear  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information.  How- 
ever, those  persons  wishing  to  present  information 
concerning  possible  import  concessions  different 
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rom  that  presented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  or 
iahing  to  present  views  with  respect  to  export 
accessions  to  be  obtained  by  the  United  States 
lould  present  their  information  to  the  Committee 
>r  Reciprocity  Information. 
The  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
on  and  those  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  for 
Bciprocity  Information  will  run  concurrently, 
it  the  hearings  relative  to  particular  commodities 
ill  be  scheduled  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  in  cases  of 
arsons  wishing  to  appear  at  both  hearings. 
No  United  States  tariff  concession  will  be  made 
i  any  import  product  not  appearing  on  the  lists 
ade  public  November  5  unless  it  is  subsequently 
eluded  in  a  supplementary  published  list.  Ill- 
usion of  a  given  product  on  such  a  published  list 
>es  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  concession  is  to  be 
ade  on  that  product.  Recommendations  by  the 
rade  Agreements  Committee  to  the  President  on 
mcessions  to  be  offered  will  not  be  made  until 
tor  the  information  received  through  the  Com- 
ittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the  Tariff 
ammission  has  been  studied,  together  with  all 
her  data  available  to  the  trade-agreements  or- 
inization.  Concessions  actually  made  will,  of 
urse,  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 
The  lists  of  possible  concession  products  made 
lblic  November  5  are  based  upon  the  language  of 
e  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  published  lists  do  not 
elude  the  rates  of  duty  now  in  effect  on  the  items 
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enumerated.  Those  rates  are  shown  in  United 
States  Import  Duties  (1948)  and  Supplement  1 
thereto,  published  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Copies  of  these  documents  and  of  the  published 
lists  of  possible  concession  products  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  from 
the  district  and  regional  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Each  new  country  which  completes  tariff  nego- 
tiations with  existing  contracting  parties  will  ac- 
cede, in  its  own  right,  to  the  concessions  negotiated 
by  those  contracting  parties  in  1947.  Further- 
more, each  new  acceding  country  must  extend  to 
all  other  countries  with  which  it  has  completed 
tariff  negotiations,  in  their  own  right,  all  conces- 
sions which  it  negotiates  in  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing. In  this  connection,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  such  extension  of  previously  negotiated  con- 
cessions is  a  bargaining  factor  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations. 

The  General  Agreement  includes  the  so-called 
escape  clause,  required  by  executive  order,  which 
permits  the  United  States  to  modify  or  withdraw 
a  concession  if  it  is  found  that,  as  a  result  of  un- 
foreseen developments  and  of  the  concession,  im- 
ports are  entering  this  country  in  such  increased 
amounts  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  similar  products. 


Procedure  To  Be  Followed  by  the  United  States 


immittee  for  Reciprocity  Information 

rade- Agreement  Negotiations  with  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden, 
and  Uruguay;  possible  adjustments  in  preferen- 
tial rates  on  Cuban  products 

jbmission  of  Information  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  No- 

mber  29, 1948. 

Public  hearings  open,  December  7,  1948. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs,  December 

1948. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
greements  has  issued  on  this  day  a  notice  of  in- 
ntion  to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotiations 
ith  each  of  the  following  countries:  Denmark, 
ominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
reeee.  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden, 
id  Uruguay.  Annexed  to  this  public  notice  are 
its  of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  to 
i  considered  for  possible  concessions  in  the  nego- 
itions  with  each  of  the  above  countries. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Committee 

Member  21,   1948 


that  it  is  proposed  to  enter  into  these  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  accession  of  the  countries  named 
above  as  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  has  also  announced  in  such  notice 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  article  in  one  or  more  of 
these  lists  with  respect  to  which  the  corresponding 
product  of  Cuba  is  now  entitled  to  preferential 
treatment,  a  modification  of  the  rate  in  the  negotia- 
tions referred  to  will  involve  the  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  continuation  of  the  preference,  perhaps 
in  some  cases  with  an  adjustment  or  specification 
of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  product  of  Cuba. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  information  and  views  in 
writing  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  proposals  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  named  countries  (including 
areas  for  which  any  of  these  countries  has  author- 
ity to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotiations)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  December 
7,  1948,  and  all  applications  for  oral  presentation 
of  views  in  regard  thereto,  including  a  statement 
as  to  the  import  product  or  products,  if  any,  on 
which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  heard,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
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mation  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November  29, 
1948. 

Such  communications  shall  be  addressed  to  "The 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  Washington  25, 
D.  C".  Ten  copies  of  written  statements,  either 
typewritten  or  printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of 
which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral 
statements  will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will 
be  at  10:00  a.  m.  on  December  7,  1948,  in  the 
auditorium  of  Department  of  Commerce  Building 
at  14th  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  (X 
Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be  heard  will 
be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their 
individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  may  be  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  within  the  time 
prescribed  made  written  application  for  oral  pres- 
entation of  views.  Statements  made  at  the  public 
hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  products 
may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views  con- 
cerning possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United 
States  on  any  product,  whether  or  not  included  in 
any  of  the  lists  annexed  to  the  notice  of  intention 
to  negotiate  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee,  and  concerning  any  other 
matters  relating  to  the  proposed  negotiations. 
Copies  of  these  lists  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  the 
address  designated  above  and  may  be  inspected 
at  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
As  indicated  in  the  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate, 
no  tariff  concession  will  be  considered  on  any 
product  which  is  not  included  in  a  list  annexed 
thereto  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  sup- 
plementary public  list. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  export  products 
may  present  their  views  regarding  any  tariff  or 
other  concessions  that  might  be  requested  of  any 
of  the  foreign  governments  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  undertake  trade-agreement  negotiations. 

A  written  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  may  relate  to  articles 
contained  in  one  or  more  of  such  lists  or  to  other 
matters  relating  to  the  proposed  trade-agreement 
negotiations  with  one  or  more  of  the  countries 
listed  above,  and  oral  statements  may  also  relate 
to  one  or  more  such  lists  or  negotiations,  subject 
to  any  scheduling  that  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  advising  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  in- 
dividual appearances. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  5th  day  of  November  1948. 

Edward  Yardlet 
Secretary,  Committee  for 

„.  Reciprocity    Information 

November  5, 1948 
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Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreemen 

Trade-agreement  negotiations  with  Denmm 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Fmlaru 
Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sv^edc, 
and_  Uruguay;  possible  adjustments  in  prefe; 
ential  rates  on  Cuban  products 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Trade  Agreemeni 
Act  approved  June  12,  1934  (48  Stat.  (pt.  1)  94 
ch.  474).  as  extended  and  amended  by  the  Trac 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948  (Pub.  La' 
792 — 80th  Cong.)  and  to  paragraph  4  of  Execi 
tive  Order  10004  of  October  5,  1948  (13  F.  I 
5853),  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Interdeparl 
mental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements  of  inter 
tion  to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotiations  wit 
each  of  the  following  countries,  including  in  eac 
case  areas  in  respect  of  which  the  country  ha 
authority  to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotia 
tions:  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvs 
dor,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua 
Peru,  Sweden,  and  Uruguay.  It  is  proposed  t 
enter  into  negotiations  with  these  countries  wit] 
a  view  to  their  accession  as  contracting  parties  I 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

There  is  annexed  hereto  a  list 2  of  articles  im 
ported  into  the  United  States  to  be  considered  fo 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  impor 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  re 
strictions,  or  specific  continuance  of  existing  cus 
toms  or  excise  treatment  in  the  proposed  trade 
agreement  negotiations  with  each  of  the  abovi 
countries,  each  of  which  lists  has  been  approve< 
by  the  President  and  transmitted  to  the  Unitec 
States  Tariff  Commission,  pursuant  to  paragrapl 
4  of  Executive  Order  10004.  In  the  case  of  an  arti 
cle  in  one  or  more  of  these  lists  with  respect  U 
which  the  corresponding  product  of  Cuba  is  nov 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment,  a  modificatioi 
of  the  rate  in  the  negotiations  referred  to  wil 
involve  the  elimination,  reduction,  or  continua- 
tion  of  the  preference,  perhaps  in  some  cases  wit! 
an  adjustment  or  specification  of  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  product  of  Cuba. 

No  tariff  concession  will  be  considered  in  the 
negotiations  with  any  country  on  any  article  which 
is  not  included  in  the  annexed  list  relative  to  such 
country  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in  a  sup- 
plementary public  list  approved  by  the  President 
and  transmitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  No 
duty  or  import  tax  imposed  under  a  paragraph  or 
section  of  the  Tariff  Act  or  Internal  Revenue  Code 
other  than  the  tariff  paragraph  listed  with  respect 
to  such  article  will  be  considered  for  a  possible  de- 
crease, although  an  additional  or  separate  duty  on 
an  article  included  in  an  annexed  list,  which  is 
imposed  under  a  paragraph  or  section  other  than 
that  listed,  may  be  bound  against  increase  as  an 
assurance  that  the  concession  under  the  listed  para- 
graph or  section  will  not  be  nullified. 


Not  printed. 
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Pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
xtension  Act  of  1948,  information  and  views  as 
the  matters  specified  in  that  section  may  be  sub- 
itted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
eordance  with  the  announcement  of  this  date  is- 
ed  by  the  Commission.     Pursuant  to  section  4 

the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  amended,  and 
ingraph  ('■>  of  Executive  Order  10004  of  October 
L948,  information  and  views  as  to  any  aspect  of 
e  proposals  announced  in  this  notice  may  be  sub- 
it  ted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
nt in  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this 
ite  issued  by  that  Committee.  Arrangements  are 
ing  made  to  coordinate  the  hearings  to  be  held 

tlie  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Committee  for 
?ciprocity  Information  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  appear  at  both 
hearings.  Information  and  views  submitted  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  except  those  accepted  by 
the  Commission  as  confidential,  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
although,  on  account  of  the  statutory  requirement 
as  to  the  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
persons  and  groups  who  wish  to  be  assured  that 
their  information  and  views  will  be  considered  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  should  present  them  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Trade  Agreements  this  5th  day  of  November 
1948. 

Woodbury  Willoughby 

Chairman,  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 


y.Cj.Vjkj-V 

,S.  Interest  in  Revival  of  Japanese  Economy 
i  Peaceful  Self-Supporting  Basis 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY' 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 


I  have  noted  the  various  statements  on  the  sub- 
ct  of  Fec-320  made  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
fore  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.2  I  have  also 
ited  his  statement  released  to  the  press  on  Sep- 
mber  24.  In  the  light  of  the  resolution  by  the 
>viet  Representative  and  the  ensuing  discussions 
the  Commission,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  at 
is  juncture  to  state  the  views  of  my  Government 
l  this  matter. 

As  will  be  recalled,  the  Allies  and  the  Far  East- 
n  Commission  have  on  several  occasions  an- 
uinced  policies  dealing  with  primary  and  sec- 
ularly war  facilities  and,  in  principle,  war-sup- 
>rting  industries.  Insofar  as  the  peaceful  econ- 
ny  oi  Japan  is  concerned,  the  United  States,  you 
ill  recall,  has  never  expressed  the  view  that  re- 
rictions  should  be  placed  on  peaceful  Japanese 
•oduction.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
is  repeatedly  advocated  measures  which  would 
ive  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  early  revival  of 
e  peaceful  Japanese  economy.  For  example,  it 
ill  be  recalled  that  the  basic  position  of  my  Gov- 
nment  on  this  matter  was  summarized  as  far 
ick  as  January  21  of  this  year  when  I  said  to  this 
smmission : 

"My  Government  believes  that  the  Japanese 
overnment  and  people,  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
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sion  and  its  member  states,  and  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander .  .  .  should  take  all  possible  and  neces- 
sary steps,  consistent  with  the  basic  policies  of  the 
occupation,  to  bring  about  the  early  revival  of  the 
Japanese  economy  on  a  peaceful  self-supporting 
basis." 

It  would  be  highly  inconsistent  for  my  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  other  view  when  at  the  same  time 
it  is  pursuing  in  other  parts  of  the  world  programs 
designed  primarily  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to 
bring  about  economic  revival.  We  are  making 
great  efforts  to  contribute,  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  to  the  raising  of  economic  well-being 
and  to  bring  about  economic  revival  wherever 
possible. 

Accordingly,  we  welcome  that  part  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Representative  which  draws 
attention  to  the  need  for  an  early  Japanese  revival 
and  which  indicates  support  for  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  second  Soviet  proposal,  as  explained  by  the 
Soviet  Representative,  calls  for  the  establishment 
and  exercise  of  international  controls  over  war 


1  Made  on  Nov.  11,  1948,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  Not  printed. 
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industries  in  Japan  after  the  treaty  of  peace  comes 
into  effect.  Determination  of  post-treaty  arrange- 
ments, as  the  Commission  is  aware,  falls  outside  its 
terms  of  reference.  I  am  certain  that  you  are  fully 
aware  how  thoroughly  the  demilitarization  of 
Japan  has  been  carried  out.  It  should  be  unnec- 
essary to  reiterate  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined that  Japan  shall  not  again  be  able  to 
undertake  aggression. 

In  conclusion  it  is  the  view  of  my  Government 
that  the  Soviet  resolution  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  would  in  substance  only  reiterate  Far 
Eastern  Commission  and  Allied  policy  decisions 
of  long  standing,  and  would  in  part  be  "beyond  the 
acceptance  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  in 
U.S.  Zone  of  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

The  Department  of  State  refers  to  the  Joint 
State-Army  announcement  of  November  10  1947  % 
regarding  the  promulgation  of  Military  Govern- 
ment law  no.  59,  an  internal  restitution  law  pro- 
viding for  the  restitution  of  identifiable  property 
located  in  the  U.S.-occupied  zone  of  Germany  (ex- 
cluding U.S.  sector  of  Berlin)  which  was  taken 
from  its  rightful  owners  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
period  from  January  30,  1933,  to  May  8,  1945, 
through  transactions  under  duress  arising  from 
discrimination  because  of  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, ideology,  and  political  opposition  to  National 
oociahsm. 

All  claims  under  the  law  must  be  filed  on  or 
before  December  31,  1948.  The  Office  of  Military 
Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  that  no  extension  of  the 
fifing  period  provided  for  in  Military  Government 
law  no.  59  has  been  authorized  or  is  anticipated. 
Claimants  are  not  precluded  from  filing  claims 
before  the  deadline  by  reason  of  lack  of  complete 
information,  since  article  58  of  this  law  provides 
that  the  period  of  limitation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  complied  with  by  filing  a  written  state- 
ment with — 

Zentralanmeldeamt  (Central  Filing  Agency) 
Bad  Nauheim,  Germany 

Such  a  statement  need  not  be  under  oath  but 
should  contain  a  description  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty, stating  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  time,  place, 
and  circumstances  of  the  confiscation ;  and  in  ad- 
dition, so  far  as  is  known  to  the  claimant,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  having  or 
claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  the  property. 

Claims  should  not  be  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State,  to  Military  Government  offices,  or  to  local 
German  government  officials. 

1  Not  printer].  Refer  to  Bulletin  of  Feb.  8, 1948,  p.  185. 
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Murder  of  Irving  Ross  in  Austria 
Under  Investigation 

[Released  to  the  press  November  1] 

The  Department  has  received  a  preliminary 
report  from  the  American  Legation  at  Vienna 
concerning  the  murder  of  Irving  Ross,  Assistant 
to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  for 
Austria. 

The  information  in  the  report  is  limited  to  the 
fragmentary  account  given  Austrian  police  by 
Miss  Dana  Sopevina,  who  was  with  Mr.  Ross  at 
the  time  of  the  attack.  Miss  Sopevina,  who  was 
gravely  injured  and  is  now  in  an  Austrian  hos- 
pital in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Vienna,  stated  that  she 
and  Mr.  Ross  had  attended  a  dinner  party,  fol- 
lowing which  they  drove  another  guest  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Soviet  zone.  On  their  return  they 
were  accosted  in  the  Soviet  zone  by  four  armed 
men  in  Soviet  uniform.  They  were  forced  to 
drive  to  an  outlying  district,  where  both  were 
badly  beaten.  Miss  Sopevina  was  thrown  from 
the  car.  Ross'  body  was  found  by  Austrian  police 
in  his  car  in  the  Soviet  zone  early  on  the  morning 
of  October  31. 

Lieutenant  General  Geoffrey  Keyes,  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  to  Austria ;  Mr.  John 
G.  Erhardt,  the  United  States  Minister;  and  Mr. 
Westmore  Willcox,  Chief  of  the  E'ca  Mission  to 
Austria,  are  cooperating  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  case. 


Ratification  Instruments  Exchanged 
Between  U.S.  and  Norway 

[Released  to  the  press  November  9] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett  and 
Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne,  Norwegian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  have  formally  ex- 
changed the  instruments  of  ratification  of  a  claims 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Norway 
which  was  signed  in  Washington  on  March  28, 
1940.  The  convention  provides  for  the  disposition 
of  a  claim  of  the  Government  of  Norway  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
ChristofTer  Hannevig,  a  Norwegian  subject,  and  a 
claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Norway  on  behalf  of 
the  late  George  R.  Jones,  an  American  citizen. 

The  convention  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
pleadings  and  evidence  in  relation  to  the  two 
claims  in  the  hope  that  by  thus  more  clearly  bring- 
ing to  light  the  facts  and  the  law  relied  upon  by 
the  two  Governments  in  support  of  their  respec- 
tive contentions  a  diplomatic  settlement  may  be 
possible.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  the  event 
that  such  a  settlement  is  not  reached  the  Hannevig 
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aim  shall  be  submitted  to  the  United  States 
oiirt  of  Claims  for  adjudication  and  the  Jones 
urn  to  a  solo  arbitrator  for  decision. 
The  convention  entered  into  force  upon  the  ex- 
uinire  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  thereof. 
The  Hannevig  claim  arose  by  virtue  of  the  req- 
ptioning  by  the  United  States  of  ships  under 
>nst  ruction  in  the  three  partially  completed  Han- 
jviu  shipyards  in  1917.    The  shipbuilding  com- 
mies had  been  organized  as  American  corpora- 
ons  by  Christoffer  Hannevig  in  1916  and  1917. 
fter  requisitioning  the  partially  completed  ships 
le  then  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
snoy  Fleet  Corporation  advanced  the  capital  nec- 
;sarv  to  complete  the  financing  of  the  shipyards, 
fter  the  three  companies  were  organized  into  one 
proration  known  as  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company, 
Nations  between  that  corporation  and  the  Emer- 
ency    Fleet    Corporation    became    increasingly 
>mplicated.    An  award  was  made  to  the  Pusey  & 
ones  Company  in   1920  which  the  Emergency 
leet  Corporation  considered  to  be  just  compensa- 
on.  but  it  was  not  accepted.    During  the  ensuing 
tigation  Hannevig  was  adjudged  bankrupt  and 
IfjPusey  &  Jones  Company  forced  into  receiver- 
tiip.     The  Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation,  which 
ad  intervened  in  the'receivership  proceedings  as 
mortgage  creditor,  reached  a  compromise  settle- 
lent  in  1926  with  the  receivers,  which  was  ap- 
roved  by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Mstrict  of  Delaware.     The  Pusey  &  Jones  Com- 
,anv  released  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
nd'the  United  States  from  all  further  claims. 

Hannevig's  case,  based  upon  allegations  that  the 
>usey  &  Jones  Company  had  not  been  paid  just 
ompensation,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
)epartment  of  State  by  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
nent  in  1926  and  again  in  1935.  The  amount  ot 
he  claim  was  stated  as  approximately  68  million 
lollars. 

The  claim  against  Norway  on  behalf  of  the  late 
}eor°-e  R.  Jones  is  based  upon  losses  amounting 
o  more  than  $100,000  suffered  by  the  George  R. 
rones  Company  in  connection  with  several  ship- 
nents  of  shoes  sent  to  Norway  in  1920  pursuant 
;o  a  contract  between  the  company  and  a  Norwe- 
rian  purchaser.  Payment  for  the  shoes  was  guar- 
anteed by  a  Norwegian  bank.  The  shoes  arrived 
E  Norway  at  a  time  when  prices  were  falling  and 
Norwegian  money  was  depreciating  in  terms  of 
iollars.  The  purchaser  refused  to  accept  some  of 
the  shoes  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  did  not 
conform  to  sample  and  were  of  inferior  quality. 
The  Norwegian  bank  refused  to  pay  or  to  admit 
liability  upon  its  guaranty.  The  American  com- 
pany brought  suit  against  the  bank  in  the  Norwe- 
gian courts.  The  lower  court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  company  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Norway 
reversed  the  decision.  The  company  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Norway  constituted  a  denial  of  justice. 

November  21,    1948 
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Procedure  for  Filing  Claims  With  Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

Reference  is  made  to  a  State  Department  an- 
nouncement of  July  15,  1948,  concerning  claims 
for  losses  caused  by  transferring  so-called  German 
property  in  Finland  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.1 

The  Department  is  now  in  receipt  of  further  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  by  a  decision  of  thb 
Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Finland 
dated  September  24,  1948,  the  time  limit  for  sub- 
mitting claims  for  losses  incurred  through  the 
transfer  of  German  property  by  Finland  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  been  ex- 
tended to  January  24,  1949,  in  the  case  of  persons 
permanently  residing  abroad  and  to  November  24, 
1948,  in  the  case  of  persons  residing  in  Finland. 
If  the  loss  is  incurred  after  September  24,  1948, 
claims  from  persons  residing  abroad  must  be  sub- 
mitted within  four  months  of  the  date  of  loss  and 
claims  from  persons  residing  in  Finland  must  be 
submitted  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  loss. 

As  stated  in  the  Department  of  State  announce- 
ment, claims  from  abroad  should  be  filed  through 
the  Finnish  Legations  or  Consulates,  the  chiefs  ot 
which  are  career  officers.  The  offices  in  the  United 
States  which  may  receive  claims  are  the  Legation 
of  Finland,  2144  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Finnish  Consulate  General,  53 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  is  suggested  that  American  claimants  inform 
the  Department  of  any  claims  which  they  may  file 
under  the  above  procedure. 

International  Commission  for  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Tuna  Recommended 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 9  the  result  of  the  discussions  between  officials 
of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  on  fishery- 
conservation  matters  of  common  concern.  The 
discussions,  which  commenced  October  25  in 
Mexico  City,  were  concluded  on  November  4  with 
the  signing  by  both  delegations  of  a  joint  report  to 
the  two  governments  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that  there  be  concluded  a  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  commission  for 
the  scientific  investigation  of  tuna. 

The  joint  report  of  the  meeting,  which  contains 
the  text  of  the  proposed  convention,  is  included 
in  Department  of  State  press  release  896  of  No- 
vember 9.  The  report  urges  the  governments  to 
establish  a  joint  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  the  tuna  resources  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  a 
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view  to  maintaining  the  resource  at  a  level  which 
will  assure  a  reasonable  maximum  utilization,  year 
after  year,  without  depletion.  The  report'  con- 
cludes that  such  convention  would  result  in  posi- 
tive benefit  to  the  fishing  industries  of  both  coun- 
tries and  would  contribute  to  conservation  of  food 
resources. 


Visas  Not  Required  for  Americans  on 
Temporary  Visits  to  U.K. 

[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

Effective  November  12,  1948,  American  citizens 
in  possession  of  valid  American  passports  may 
enter  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  without  British  visas  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  stay  provided  they  comply  with 
other  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom 
concerning  the  entry,  residence,  and  employment 
or  occupation  of  foreigners  or  travelers. 

Statutory  and  other  restrictions  preclude  the 
United  States  from  granting  full  reciprocity,  but 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
possession  of  valid  British  passports  who  are  eli- 
gible to  enter  the  United  States  as  bona  fide  non- 
immigrants will  be  granted  effective  November  12. 
1948,  gratis  passport  visas,  and  in  cases  of  qualified 
temporary  visitors,  visas  may  be  valid  for  24 
months  provided  the  passports  of  the  bearers  re- 
main valid  for  that  period  of  time.  All  other 
nonimmigrant  passport  visas  granted  British  sub- 
jects resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will,  as  at 
present,  have  a  maximum  period  of  validity  of  12 
months  provided  the  passports  remain  valid  for 
that  period  of  time. 

This  arrangement  will  be  put  into  effect  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  for  British  subjects  residing 
therein  but  who  are  temporarily  absent  therefrom 
and  who  are  proceeding  to  the  United  States  as 
nonimmigrants,  as  soon  as  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  can  be  notified. 


International  Joint  Commission  To  Study 
Passamaquoddy  Power  Project 

[Released  to  the  press  November  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 9  (hat  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  agreed  to  refer  certain  matters 
in  connection  with  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal 
J  ower  Project  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. United  Slates  and  Canada. 

The  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project  as 
originally  proposed  in  the  1920's  would  involve 
damming  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  on  the  Maine-New 
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Brunswick  border,  and  Cobscook  Bay,  wlnYli  1 
wholly  within  the  State  of  Maine,  and— by  mea 
of  a  controlled  flow  between  the  two  basins  tli 
formed— utilizing  the  great  tidal  range  in  the  B 
of  Fundy  for  the  generation  of  hydroelecli 
power. 

Under  the  terms  of  reference  which  have  n< 
been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  and  Car 
dian  Sections  of  the  International  Joint  Comm 
sion  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State  a] 
the  Canadian  Department  of  External  Affairs,  \ 
spectively,  the  Commission  is  asked  to  review  e 
isting  plans  for  the  project,  to  report  how  lag 
and  expensive  an  investigation  would  be  requir 
to  determine  whether  any  of  these  or  other  pla 
would  be  practicable,  and  to  recommend  a  divis* 
of  the  expenses  of  such  an  investigation  betwe 
the  two  countries.  The  reference  does  not  ask  t 
Commission  to  undertake  the  investigation,  ai 
both  Governments  have  made  it  clear  that  th 
are  not  committed,  by  the  present  reference,  to  ai 
later  reference  to  the  Commission  for  full  invest 
gation  of  the  project  itself. 

A  copy  of  the  terms  of  reference  follows : 

November  9,  1.948 
Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Article  IX  i 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  January  11,  190 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  Stat 
have  agreed  to  refer  to  the  International  Joii 
Commission  the  following  matters  for  joint  e: 
animation  and  advisory  report,  including  recoil 
mendations  and  conclusions : 

1.  To  review  existing  plans  for  the  constructic 
of  hydro-electric  power  plants  at  Passamaquodd 
and  Cobscook  Bays,  arms  of  the  Bay  of  Fund 
which  are  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  CroS 
River,  a  boundary  stream  between  the  State  c 
Maine  and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

2.  To  report  on  the  scope  of  the  investigate 
which  would  be  necessary,  together  with  the  est: 
mated  cost  thereof,  to  enable  the  Commission  t 
report  whether  any  of  these  or  other  plans  fc 
using  these  waters  is  practicable,  and  is  desirab] 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  convenience  an 
necessity. 

3.  To  report  its  recommendations  as  to  the  basi 
on  which  the  costs  of  the  investigation  shall  b 
apportioned  to  each  country. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  examination,  and  otherwis 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties  under  this  Refer 
ence,  the  International  Joint  Commission  may  uti 
lize  such  information  and  technical  data  as  ha 
been  acquired  by  the  technical  agencies  of  eithe: 
Government  or  which  may  become  available  dur 
ing  the  course  of  the  investigation,  thus  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary  expense. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary 
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Ibright  Study  Grants  Available  to  47  U.S.  Citizens 


Importunities  for  17  United  States  citizens  to 
Era  grants  for  study,  research,  and  teaching  in 
eco  and  the  Philippines  under  the  Fulbnght 
■am  wore  announced  on  November  :'>  by  the 
to  Department  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
ilarships. 

andidates  for  all  grants  will  be  selected  on  the 
is  of  scholastic  and  professional  achievement, 
uldition.  grants  for  research  work  will  be  based 
he  research  project  proposed.  Persons  reeeiy- 
grants  will  normally  be  expected  to  remain  in 
■ece  for  one  academic  year.  Veterans  will  be 
B  preference  provided  that  their  qualifications 
approximately  equal  to  those  of  other  eandi- 

ece 

lie  awards  will  be  in  Greek  currency  and  vary 
amount  with  the  type  of  grants.  Benefits  to 
ients  may  include  tuition,  maintenance,  and 
rel.  and  those  to  researchers  and  teachers  may 
lude  travel,  maintenance,  and  a  stipend. 
Six  grants  will  go  to  American  graduate  stil- 
ts to  study  at  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
Studies  in  Athens.  Study  may  be  undertaken 
he  fields  of  ancient  history,  classics  and  classi- 
archeology,  medieval  and  modern  Greek 
lory,  and  literature.  Application  for  these 
dent  grants  should  be  made  to  the  Institute  of 
ernational  Education.  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
rk  19,  New  York.  The  closing  date  for  filing 
)lications  for  the  student  grants  is  December  15, 
8. 

Cight  research  scholar  grants  are  available  for 
rk  under  the  direction  of  the  American  School 
Classical  Studies  in  connection  with  archeolog- 
1  exca  vat  ions  of  the  agora,  the  ancient  market 
ce  in  Athens. 

Jrants  are  also  available  to  three  American  col- 
e  or  university  teachers  to  instruct  at  univer- 
es  and  advanced  schools  in  Greece.  The  f  ollow- 
;  fields  are  available :  American  life  and  history 
the  University  of  Athens  and  home  economics 
1  rural  sociology  at  the  Superior  School  of 
;riculture.  The  work  of  the  rural  sociologist 
I  involve  field  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
ar  East  Foundation.  Applications  for  these 
ints  and  for  the  research-scholar  awards  should 
made  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated 
search  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW., 
ishington  25,  D.C. 

\.t  least  six  grants  are  available  for  teaching  at 
aerican-sponsored  secondary  schools  and  junior 
leges  in  Greece.  The  teaching  opportunities  are 
imarily  for  instruction  in  the  English  language 
the  following  schools:  Pierce  College,  Athens 
liege,  and  Anatolia  College.    It  is  likely  that 
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opportunities  for  other  fields  of  instruction  may  be 
available  at  a  later  date.  Application  for  these 
grants  should  be  made  to  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  the  above  grants  offered  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships will  soon  be  made  available  to  Greek  students 
attending  American  schools  in  Greece,  and  that  a 
limited  number  of  travel  grants  to  Greek  nationals 
will  be  made  to  enable  the  recipients  to  attend 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Philippines 

All  awards  are  in  Philippine  currency.  Bene- 
fits to  students  may  include  tuition,  maintenance, 
and  travel.  Recipients  of  grants  for  teaching  or 
advanced  research  may  be  awarded  travel,  main- 
tenance, and  a  stipend. 

Four  grants  are  available  for  American  gradu- 
ate students  to  engage  in  study  or  research  in  the 
Philippines.  Application  blanks  for  these  grants 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York.  Closing  date  for  filing  applica- 
tions is  December  15,  1948. 

Sixteen  grants  are  available  for  American  col- 
lege or  university  teachers  to  instruct  at  universi- 
ties and  advanced  schools  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
fields  indicated. 

University  of  the  Philippines 

Economics 
Higher  education 
Political  science 
Psychology 
English 
Physics 

Silliman  University 

Agriculture 
Santo  Tomds 

Secondary  education 
Atcneo  de  Manila 

Social  science 
Biological  science 

Philippine  Women's  University 

Nutritional  chemistry 
Educational  psychology 
Institutional  management 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 

Vocational  education 

Philippine  Normal  School 
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English  language 
Adult  education 
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Four  grants  are  available  for  advanced  research : 
Two  at  Silliman  University  in  the  field  of  biologi- 
cal sciences  with  emphasis  on  microphotography, 
and  two  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  one 
in  the  field  of  rural  sociology,  and  the  other  in  the 
general  field  of  Far  Eastern  anthropology. 

Applications  for  the  research  grants  and  the 
grants  to  American  college  or  university  teachers 
should  be  made  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Kesearch  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  remainder  of  the  Fulbright  program  ap- 
proved for  the  Philippines  consists  of  forty  travel 
grants  to  enable  Filipino  students  to  attend  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States.  All 
but  six  of  these  grants  have  been  awarded.  Four 
grants  are  available  for  Filipino  students  to  attend 
American  institutions  in  the  Philippines. 


Surplus  Property  Agreement  on  Educational 
Exchange  With  France  Signed 1 

The  French  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government,  represented,  respectively,  by  Messrs. 
Schuman  and  Yvon  Delbos  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery  on  the  other  hand,  signed 
on  October  2  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
an  agreement  regarding  exchanges  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.    This  agreement  prescribes  the 
methods  for  applying  the  Blum-Byrnes  agree- 
ments of  May  28,  1946,  and  the  American  law 
which  resulted  from  the  initiative  of  Senator  Ful- 
bright, which  provides  for  the  allocation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sums  in  francs  owed  by  the  French 
Government  for  war  surplus  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  program  of  inter-university  relations 
between  the  two  countries.     The  United  States 
Government  has  just  concluded  similar  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  and  Belgium.    For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  program  in  question,  the  agree- 
ment sets  up  a  committee,  of  which  the  United 
States  Ambassador  is  the  honorary  chairman,  to 
be  composed  of  six  French  and  six  American 
members.    The  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  by  the  American  Government  will  make 
it  possible  to  finance  the  living  expenses  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  American  teachers,  students,  and 
researchers  who  will  come  to  France  to  pursue 
their  work  at  institutions  of  higher  education ;  the 
funds  will  also  cover  the  traveling  expenses  of  a 
certain  number  of  French  teachers,  students,  and 
researchers  who  will  go  to  the  United  States  for 
a  similar  purpose.    The  total  amount  of  the  sums 
allocated  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  may 
reach  a  maximum  of  five  million  dollars,  distrib- 
uted over  five  years. 

1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Colombian  Anthropologist  Visiting 
U.S.  Museums 

Luis  Duque  Gomez,  Director  of  the  Nationjji 
Ethnological  Institute  and  of  the  National  An* 
thropological   Museum,   Bogota,   has   arrived  nt 
Washington  for  a  three  months'  visit  in  the  UnitwP 
States  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Del 
partment  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Srnithf 
soman  Institution.     Mr.  Duque  Gomez  is  inter 
ested  in  studying  museum  techniques  and  Lath 
American  collections  in  this  countrv  and  in  encour 
aging  specialists  and  students  in  the  field  of  an 
thropology  to  visit  and  study  in  Colombia.    Aftei. 
approximately  two  weeks  in  Washington,  he  will 
visit  museums  in  various  other  cities  in  the  East* 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  Southwest. 

After  completing  his  visit  in  the  United  States*1 
Mr.  Duque  Gomez  plans  to  continue  his  study  and* 
observations  for  a  month  in  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala  and   possibly   in   other   Central   American* 
countries    before    returning    to    Colombia    next 
March. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Elbert  G.  Mathews  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  South 
Asian  Affairs,  effective  October  3,  1948. 


Final  Volume  in  "Nazi  Conspiracy  and 
Aggression"  Series  Released 

The  Department  of  the  Army  announced  on* 
October  31  that  with  the  release  of  a  volume  con-  * 
taming  the  high  lights  of  the  defense  made  by 
the  major  Nazi  war  criminals,  as  well  as  their 
interrogations  by  the  prosecution,  publication  of 
all  the  essential  documents  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
national trial  at  Niirnberg  is  completed. 

The  new  volume,  supplement  "B",  in  the  "Nazi 
Conspiracy  and  Aggression"  series,  is  being  sold 
with  supplement  "A"  as  a  six-dollar  set  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Supplement 
A",  completed  several  months  ago,  contains  the 
six  closing  arguments  for  the  Allied  prosecution 
and  prosecution  documents  introduced  in  cross- 
examination. 

This  is  the  eleventh  and  final  volume  in  the  inter- 
national trial  series.  The  Department  pointed, 
out  that  the  preceding  volumes  in  the  series  were 
devoted  largely  to  prosecution  documents,  whereas 
the  final  volume  presents  the  defendants'  side  of 
the  case,  thus  achieving  for  the  series  both  sides 
of  this  historical  record. 

The  publication  includes  the  texts  of  defense 
counsels'  extensive  summations  of  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  their  clients ;  the  final  pleas  made  to  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  by  each  defend- 
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in  person  at  the  close  of  the  evidence ;  defense 
uments  challenging  the  Tribunal's  jurisdiction 
[  the  criminality  of  aggressive  war;  and  some 
he  documents  offered  by  defendants  Hess  and 
jer  which  are  possessed  of  unique  significance, 
^his  final  volume,  like  the  others  in  the  series, 
been  edited  by  former  members  of  the  Ameri- 
prosecution  staff  at  Nurnberg  and  has  been 
>roved  for  release  by  Justice  Jackson. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Apartment  of  State 

I  talc  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
biting  0fft.ee,   Washington  25,  D.C.    Address  requests 

ct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doeuments,  except  in  the 
of  free  publications,  ichich  may  be  obtained  from  the 

tartment  of  State. 

r-American  Coffee  Agreement.    Treaties  and  Other 
Brnational  Acts  Series  1768.    Pub.  3247.    18  pp.    100. 

Protocol  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Ameri- 
can Republics  Modifying  and  Extending  for  One  Year 
From  October  1,  1947,  the  Agreement  of  November  28, 
1940,  as  modified  and  amended — entered  into  force 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  May  24,  1948,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1947. 

tlement  of  Lend-Lease  and  Reciprocal  Aid  Accounts 
Intergovernmental  Claims.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
aational  Acts  Series  1770.    Pub.  3249.    8  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Modi- 
fying and  Supplementing  Agreement  of  March  27, 
1946 — Signed  at  Washington  July  12,  1948;  entered 
into  force  July  12,  1948. 

itual  Aid  Settlement.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
ts  Series  1779.    Pub.  3264.    4  pp.    50. 
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Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
signed  at  Washington  July  19,  1948;  entered  into 
force  July  19,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Ireland  Under  Public  Law 
472 — 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1788.     Pub.  3269.    42  pp.     150. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Ireland — 
Signed  at  Dublin  June  28,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  2,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Belgium  Under  Public  Law 
472 — 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1781.    Pub.  3279.    55  pp.    150. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Belgium — 
Signed  at  Brussels  July  2,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  29,  1948. 

Civil  Aviation  Mission  to  Ecuador.    Treaties  and  Other 

International  Acts  Series  1774.     Pub.  3285.     7  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador — 

Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Quito  October 

24  and  27,  1947 ;  entered  into  force  October  27,  1947. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Sweden  Under  Public  Law 
472 — 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1793.    Pub.  3287.    52  pp.    150. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden — 
Signed  at  Stockholm  July  3,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  21,  1948. 

National  Commission  News,  November  1948.  Pub.  3321. 
10  pp.  100  a  copy ;  $1  a  year  domestic ;  $1.35  a  year 
foreign. 

Features  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  Unesco. 

Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Joint  Installations  in  the  Middle 
East.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1769. 
Pub.  3248.     10  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland — ■ 
Signed  at  Washington  July  12, 1948 ;  entered  into  force 
July  12,  1948. 


Documents  and  State  Papers  for  October  1948 
Contains  the  following  items: 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Saar 

Coordination  of  European  Inland  Transport,  1941—48 

Calendar  of  International  Meetings  With  Annotations 


Copies  of  this  publication  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C,  at  30  cents  a  copy ;  subscrip- 
tion price  for  12  issues  is  $3.00  a  year. 
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S.,  France,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  Urged  To  Solve  Berlin  Question 


JOINT  COMMUNICATION  FROM  PRESIDENT  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
AND  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL1 


November  13, 19^8 
i: 

We  have  the  honor  to  address  this  communica- 
m  to  the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  the 
wers  signatory  to  the  Moscow  agreement  of  24 
ceinber  1945,  and  to  request  that  it  be  trans- 
tted  to  the  respective  chiefs  of  government  for 
jir  urgent  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  3  November  1948  the  General 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  sitting  in  plenary 
>sion  at  Paris,  unanimously  adopted  an  "appeal 
the  great  powers  to  renew  their  efforts  to  com- 
se  their  differences  and  establish  a  lasting  peace". 
In  this  resolution  the  General  Assembly  declared 
at  the  disagreement  between  the  great  powers 
l  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  United 
itions  is  at  the  present  time  the  cause  of  the 
epest  anxiety  among  all  of  the  peoples  of  the 
arid  ..."  and  that  "the  United  Nations  in 
ie  performance  of  its  most  sacred  mission  is 
iund  to  afford  its  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
e  settlement  of  a  situation  the  continuation  of 
hich  involves  grave  dangers  to  international 
sace". 

The  resolution  then  "recommends  the  powers 
sanatory  to  the  Moscow  agreement  of  24  Decem- 
■  1945~  and  the  powers  which  subsequently  ac- 
ded  thereto,  to  redouble  their  efforts,  in  a  spirit 
:  solidarity  and  mutual  understanding,  to  secure 

the  briefest  possible  time  the  final  settlement 
1  the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  all  the  peace  settle- 
ents". 

The  representatives  of  all  the  powers  signatory 
i  the  Moscow  agreement  spoke  in  unqualified 
ipport  of  this  resolution  and  voted  for  it.  They 
ive  accepted  the  recommendation  and  the  world 
ghtly  expects  them  to  take  active  steps  toward 
irrying  it  out  without  delay. 
We  believe  the  first  step  is  to  resolve  the  Berlin 
aestion.  This  case  is  still  pending  before  the 
ecurity  Council.  We  believe  the  history  of  the 
ecurity  Council's  consideration  of  this  case  dem- 
astrates  that  it  can  be  solved. 

Every  day  that  the  deadlock  over  Berlin  con- 
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tinues  the  danger  to  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
nations  continues  undiminished.  Fear  of  another 
war  is  crippling  the  effort  of  all  nations  to  repair 
the  damage  of  the  last  war  and  return  once  more 
to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
in  every  field  of  its  endeavor  is  being  delayed  and 
undermined. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  leaders  of  the 
great  nations  to  which  this  communication  is  ad- 
dressed to  end  this  danger  to  the  peace. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  signatories  to  the  Moscow  declaration,  the 
desirability  of  immediate  conversations  and  of  tak- 
ing all  other  necessary  steps  toward  the  solution 
of  the  Berlin  question,  thus  opening  the  way  to 
a  prompt  resumption  of  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remaining  peace  settlements  for 
Germany,  Austria  and  Japan. 

We  also  believe  the  great  powers  should  lend 
their  full  and  active  support  to  the  efforts  at 
mediation  of  the  Berlin  dispute  by  the  president 
of  the  Security  Council.  For  ourselves,  we  stand 
ready  to  lend  all  further  assistance,  such  as  the 
currency  study  now  being  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  which  seems  most  helpful 
to  the  great  powers  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  await  an  early  reply  to  this  communication 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
now  assembled  here  in  Paris  may  be  informed  of 
the  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly's  unanimous  "appeal  to  the  great  pow- 
ers to  renew  their  efforts  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences and  to  establish  a  lasting  peace". 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 

servants, 

Herbert  V.  Evatt, 
President  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Trtgve  Lie, 
Secretary  General. 


1  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPLY 


[Released  to  the  press  November  17] 

Hotel  d'lena 
Paris,  France 
November  17, 191,8 
Dear  Sirs  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  reply  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  me  to 
make  to  your  letter  of  November  13,  1948 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  endorsed 
the  resolution  approved  by  the  General  Assemblv 
on  November  3, 1948  with  every  desire  that  its  end 
and  purpose  should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible  m  the  interest  of  achieving  an  early  settle- 
ment of  issues  still  outstanding  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  of  bringing  about  a  definite  peace.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wants  a  solution 
oi  the  Berlin  question.  It  continues  to  seek  such 
a  solution  through  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Security  Council  and 
its  president  to  remove  the  danger  to  the  peace 
arising  from  the  Soviet  blockade  of  the  Western 
Sectors  of  Berlin.  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  this 
remains  our  course  and  objective. 

The  resolution  proposed  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  the  Representatives  of  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  and  Syria  was  a  sincere 
and  statesman-like  effort  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
mains ready  to  carry  out  loyally  this  resolution  and 
stands  by  its  expressed  willingness  to  be  guided 
by  the  principles  embodied  therein.  The  resolu- 
tion was  accepted  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  member 
republic,  the  Ukraine.  It  failed  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  only  because  of  the  Soviet  veto. 

I  he  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly affirmed  its  readiness  to  engage  in  con- 
versations as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  lifted 
the  blockade  against  Berlin  so  that  negotiation 
can  take  place  under  conditions  free  from  duress 


We  again  reaffirm  this  position,  which  is  in  ac 
with  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  six  mem 
of  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  did,  at  the  outset,  in  ace 
ance  with  the  Charter,  resort  to  direct  discus 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  discussions 
tinued  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  ill 
blockade  was  established  by  the  Soviet  Union 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  political  objective 
which  it  is  not  entitled.  We  therefore  refei 
the  question  to  the  Security  Council  as  a  threa 
the  peace  which  it  still  remains.  To  comproi 
the  principle  of  the  Charter  that  force  shall 
be  used  for  the  attainment  of  national  object 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  in  relation  to  Berlin— < 
is  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Government  car 
permitted  to  use  force,  whether  by  way  of  block 
or  of  economic  pressures  involving  currency  cr< 
or  trade,  or  otherwise,  to  deprive  the  West 
powers  of  participation  in  the  administratioi 
Berlin. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  up  to  the  pi 
ent,  conditions  unilaterally  imposed  have  impe< 
the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Assem 
resolution.  As  has  repeatedly  been  made  ck 
both  in  direct  discussion  and  before  the  Secur 
Council,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  take  p 
m  the  efforts  of  the  Security  Council  to  solve 
Berlin  problem,  and  to  participate  in  any  effo 
made  to  meet  the  fundamental  issues  inherent 
this  problem  which  will  remove  the  threat  to  I 
peace  and  which  can  be  accepted  in  good  fa 
by  the  parties  concerned. 

Since  this  matter  is,  as  you  have  noted,  on  t 

agenda  of  the  Security  Council,  copies  of  yo 

letter  and  this  reply  thereto  are  being  transmit! 

by  me  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall 
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scussion  of  the  Palestine  Situation  in  Committee  I 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 


U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  a  preliminary 
itement  on  behalf  of  my  Delegation,  reserving 
opportunity  to  speak  again  at  a  later  stage  in 
c  discussion.  We  are  speaking  in  response  to 
ur  desire.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  as  many  views 
fore  the  Committee  as  early  as  possible,  even 
ough  we  shall  not  be  able  to  express  our  final 
•\vs  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
t1  statements  made  by  other  delegations  and, 
rticularly,  to  study  more  carefully  the  resolution 
ered  by  the  Representative  of  the  United 
ogdom.2 

We  seek  here  in  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
nbly  a  further  step  in  establishing  friendly  reta- 
ins among  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
■ar  East.  The  United  States  for  its  part  wishes 
maintain  the  historic  ties  of  friendship  which 
has  had  with  all  these  governments  and  peoples 
d  to  see  them  reconcile  their  differences  either 
direct  discussions  among  themselves  or  through 
me  assistance  from  the  United  Nations. 
As  we  see  it,  there  have  been  three  basic  objec- 
ts which  underlie  the  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns  to  find  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question. 
iey  are  (1)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
peace  in  that  area;  (2)  the  early  attainment  of 
:onstructive  political  settlement  which  will  itself 
ntribute  to  stability,  and  to  economic  well-being 
roughout  the  Middle  East;  and  (3)  reconcilia- 
>n  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communities  in 
itters  affecting  Palestine. 

The  United  Nations  has  exerted  itself  both 
rough  the  General  Assembly  and  through  the 
curity  Council  to  reach  these  objectives.  The 
st  notable  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  recommendation  of  November  29,  1947 ,s 
lich  was  based  upon  the  majority  report  of  a 
ecial  committee  of  the  Assembly.  My  Govern- 
snt  supported  that  recommendation  as  a  fair 
d  reasonable  settlement  of  a  complicated  and 
plosive  problem. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  recommenda- 
)n  of  November  29,  1947,  would  not  in  fact  meet 
e  situation  arising  in  Palestine  upon  the  termina- 


tion of  the  mandate,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed a  United  Nations  mediator  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  promote  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
future  situation  of  Palestine.  The  United  States 
supported  that  resolution  and  had  the  honor  to 
support  the  nomination  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte 
as  the  United  Nations  mediator.4 

That  effort  of  the  Assembly  is  still  in  process. 
We  have  before  us  the  progress  report  of  Count 
Bernadotte  as  well  as  the  oral  report  to  this  Com- 
mittee by  the  acting  mediator.5 

Before  turning  to  the  progress  report  of  the 
mediator,  we  should  note  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Security  Council  to  bring  about  a  truce  and 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
throughout  Palestine. 

The  Security  Council  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions the  first  of  which  was  passed  on  March  5  6  and 
the  last  of  which  was  adopted  on  November  16. 
Under  these  resolutions  and  specifically  those  of 
May  29  7  and  July  15,8  both  Arabs  and  Jews  were 
called  upon,  first,  to  cease  fire  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks  and  then  were  ordered  subsequently  to  cease 
fire  indefinitely.  No  fighting  personnel  or  war 
materials  were  to  be  imported  into  the  Near  East. 
On  August  19  the  Security  Council  decided,  among 
other  things,  that  "No  party  is  entitled  to  gain 
military  or  political  advantage  through  violation 
of  the  truce  . 9 

Under  these  resolutions  the  Security  Council 
succeeded  in  establishing  conditions  of  a  truce  for 
Palestine.  Under  the  subsequent  resolution  of  No- 
vember 16,  the  Security  Council  called  upon  the 
parties  to  negotiate  either  directly  or  through  the 

1  Made  on  Nov.  20,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/1080,  Nov.  16,  1948. 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/516,  Nov.  29,  1947. 

4  U.N.  doc.  A/648,  Sept.  18,  1948. 

6  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24,  1948,  p.  517. 
8  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1948,  p.  344. 
'  Bulletin  of  June  6,  1948,  p.  729. 
"Bulletin  of  July  25,  1948,  p.  114. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/983,  Aug.  20,  1948. 
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acting  mediator  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  an  armistice,  including  the  delinea- 
tion of  permanent  demarcation  lines  and  such  with- 
drawal and  reduction  of  their  armed  forces  as  will 
insure  the  maintenance  of  the  armistice  during 
the  transition  to  permanent  peace  in  Palestine. 

No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  the  effort  of  the 
Security  Council  to  maintain  a  truce  has  been  ex- 
erted with  persistence  and  with  impartiality.  On 
some  occasions,  the  action  of  the  Security  Council 
appeared  disadvantageous  to  one  side,  on  other 
occasions  to  another.  The  main  object  was  to  pre- 
vent fighting  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  the 
Security  Council  properly  took  no  account  of  the 
temporary  or  local  advantages  which  one  side  or 
the  other  might  have  had  from  a  military  point 
of  view. 

Fighting  has  in  fact  occurred  but  much  fighting 
has  been  stopped.  There  has  not  been  large-scale 
war  m  Palestine.  Even  in  the  midst  of  high  ten- 
sion and  bitter  hatred,  the  parties  themselves  have 
assisted  the  Security  Council  in  limiting  the  scale 
and  extent  of  the  fighting. 

These  continuous  efforts  of  the  Security  Council 
culminating  in  the  declaration  of  a  need  for  an 
armistice  on  November  16,  opened  the  way  for  a 
further  constructive  effort  by  this  Assembly  to- 
ward a  lasting  political  settlement. 

I  wish  to  turn,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  progress 
report  of  the  mediator  which  is  now  before  us. 
None  of  us  can  consider  this  report  without  sober 
and  grateful  reflection  upon  the  services  of  the 
man  who  produced  it.  Count  Bernadotte  was  a 
peacemaker,  acting  always  in  the  high  tradition 
of  duty  and  public  service.  Courage,  patience,  and 
perseverance  were  not  the  least  of  his  contributions 
to  the  settlement  of  the  problem  before  us.  He 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Near  East 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  persuade  Arabs  and 
Jews  to  seek  the  path  of  peace  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  has  founded  a  tradition  in  these  opening  years 
of  the  United  Nations  which  will  represent  a 
permanent  contribution  by  him  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

My  Delegation  wishes  to  express  its  regard  and 
appreciation  to  his  successor,  the  acting  mediator. 
We  were  particularly  interested  in  his  opening 
statement  to  this  Committee  on  October  15.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  all  delegates  might  profit- 
ably refresh  their  memories  of  the  closing  sections 
of  his  statement.  We  believe  that  statement  re- 
flected the  spirit  in  which  Count  Bernadotte  ren- 
dered his  report  and  makes  valuable  suggestions 
about  how  it  can  be  used  to  further  a  final  settle- 
ment. 

Dr.  Bunche  issued  a  challenge  to  us  all  with  his 
statement  that  "It  is  unthinkable  that  Arabs  and 
Jews  should  be  permitted  to  resume  hostilities 
in  Palestine.  The  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  generally  and  even  to  the  world  from 
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conflict  in  Palestine  is  far  too  great."  This 
him  to  insist  upon  the  need  for  an  assurance  t 
neither  party  will  again  resort  to  force  in  or 
to  make  its  views  prevail  and  as  a  means  of  gain 
its  objectives. 

The  second  need  to  which  Dr.  Bunche  called 
attention  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  Gem 
Assembly  position  on  certain  fundamental  pol 
cal  issues  with  respect  to  Palestine.  I  shall  not 
these  issues  here  because  they  appear  in  the  met 
tor's  report  which  is  before  us.  Our  present  t 
is  to  consider  these  issues.  We  believe  then 
great  wisdom,  however,  in  Dr.  Bunche's  obser 
tion  that  "It  would  not  appear  essential  in  1 
regard  that  a  detailed  plan,  a  blueprint,  be  devi 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed",  he  continued,  "i 
such  detailed  scheme,  in  view  of  all  the  devel 
ments  since  last  November,  and  the  present  sit 
tion  in  Palestine,  might  well  be  undesiral 
Assuming  always  that  the  parties  do  not  ag 
resort  to  force,  it  would  seem  that  a  somew! 
general  treatment  of  the  subject  which,  while  m 
ing  clear  the  position  of  the  United  Nations 
major  issues,  would  leave  to  the  parties  the  bur< 
of  peaceful  adjustment,  might  have  great  mer 
The  progress  report  of  the  mediator  conta 
seven  basic  premises.  My  Delegation  supports ' 
general  principles  contained  in  these  basic  pre 
ises.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  present  ( 
accept  the  first  one,  namely,  that  "Peace  must 
turn  to  Palestine  and  every  feasible  measure  shoi 
be  taken  to  insure  that  hostilities  will  not  be 
sumed  and  that  harmonious  relations  betw< 
Arab  and  Jew  will  ultimately  be  restored." 

The  second  basic  premise  is  that  "A  Jewish  sti 
called  Israel  exists  in  Palestine  and  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  assuming  that  it  will  not  c< 
tinue  to  do  so".  This  premise  was  stated  e^ 
more  positively  by  the  acting  mediator  when 
referred  to  its  "vibrant  reality".  The  Unit 
States  gave  prompt  and  full  recognition  to  t 
state  of  Israel.  We  are  confident  that  Israel  a 
its  people  will  continue  the  remarkable  progri 
they  have  already  shown  in  the  firm  establis 
ment  of  their  governmental  institutions,  in  t 
development  of  their  economy,  and  in  the  resett 
ment  and  rehabilitation  of  its  immigrants.  T 
invite  special  attention  to  that  portion  of  t 
statement  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Pro^ 
sional  Government  of  Israel  in  which  he  asked  f 
the  admission  of  Israel  to  the  United  Natioi 
The  United  States  looks  forward  to  the  admissii 
of  the  state  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations  and 
its  active  participation  in  our  work.  To  this  en 
we  hope  that  the  Security  Council  will  be  able 
the  near  future  to  recommend  Israel  as  a  state  du 
qualified  for  membership. 

The  third  basic  premise  of  the  mediator  was  th 
"The  boundaries  of  this  new  state  (meaning  Israe 
must  finally  be  fixed  either  by  formal  agreemei 
between  the  parties  concerned  or  failing  that,  t 
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United  Nations".  This  raises  a  vital  and  de- 
re  issue  which  confronts  this  Assembly.  We 
it  decide,  among  other  things,  whether  we  are 
eek  a  basis  of  agreement  among  the  parties  or 
ither  we  shall  try  to  fix  boundaries  at  this  ses- 
;  of  the  Assembly.  We  shall  wish  to  discuss 
point  at  a  later  stage,  but  our  general  view  is 

We  must  continue  to  seek  further  agreement 
reen  the  parties  rather  than  attempt  at  this 
i  to  draw  specific  boundary  lines.  We  are  in- 
ed  to  the  view  that  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
which  Count  Bernadotte  recommended 
lid  undertake  further  effort  to  bring  about  a 
lement  of  boundary  questions. 
ti  another  point  the  attitude  of  my  Govern- 
it  is  clear.  The  United  States  approves  the 
ms  of  the  state  of  Israel  to  the  boundaries  set 
h  in  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  Novem- 
29  and  considers  that  modifications  thereof 
old  be  made  only  if  fully  acceptable  to  the 
e  of  Israel.  This  means  that  reductions  in 
1  territory  should  be  agreed  by  Israel.  If 
lei  desires  additions,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Lei  to  offer  an  appropriate  exchange  through 
otiations. 

nis  brings  us  to  the  fourth  basic  premise  of  the 
fiator,  which  stressed  the  principle  of  geo- 
phical  homogeneity  and  integration,  applicable 
ally  to  Arab  and  Jewish  territories. 
■  have  noted  from  the  statements  made  be- 
» this  Committee  by  the  representatives  of  the 
ernments  concerned,  that  none  of  them  is  now 
sfied  with  the  boundaries  of  the  original  par- 
)n  plan.  Count  Bernadotte  believed  that  mu- 
[  exchanges  could  make  them  more  generally 
sptable  and  more  workable.  Clearly,  the  way 
pen  for  further  consideration  of  boundaries  by 

parties  and  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
ited  States  believes  that  the  progress  report  of 
mediator  provides  a  basis  for  renewed  efforts 
jring  about  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  differ- 
es.  We  hope  that  by  using  this  report  as  a 
is  of  negotiations,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
ties  can  be  settled. 

Lgain,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  wish  to  return 
r  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  this  part 
)ur  problem,  but  we  believe  that  an  equitable 
[  workable  boundary  adjustment  can  be  found 
ich  will  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  parties 
1  contribute  to  the  peace  and  development  of  the 
ir  East. 

Tie  fifth  basic  premise  deals  with  the  repatria- 
l  of  the  refugees  who  have  been  driven  from 
ir  homes  during  the  recent  disorders  in  Pales- 
;.  We  believe  that  they  should  be  permitted 
return  to  their  homes  and  that  adequate  com- 
isation  should  be  arranged  for  the  property  of 
se  who  choose  not  to  return. 
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The  sixth  basic  premise  is  that  "the  City  of  Jeru- 
salem, because  of  its  religious  and  international 
significance  and  the  complexity  of  interest  in- 
volved, should  be  accorded  special  treatment". 
We  accept  this  premise  and  will  wish  to  discuss 
later  some  of  the  detailed  problems  which  are 
involved. 

The  final  basic  premise  deals  with  international 
responsibility  with  respect  to  guaranties  with  re- 
spect to  boundaries  and  the  maintenance  of  human 
rights.  The  practical  application  of  this  basic 
premise  will  require  our  careful  consideration 
since  it  is  obvious  that  the  essential  guaranties 
which  are  involved  must  be  those  provided,  if 
possible,  by  the  United  Nations  itself. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  a  detailed  review  of  the  specific  conclusions 
contained  in  the  mediator's  report.  What  has 
already  been  said  about  the  basic  premises  will 
indicate  a  general  approach  which  we  take  toward 
the  specific  issues  discussed  in  the  mediator's  con- 
clusions. 

The  United  States  is  in  general  agreement  with 
those  conclusions,  but  I  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  certain  principles  concerning  boundaries, 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later.  We 
have  noted  that  Mr.  Shertok's  statement  indicates 
that  a  workable  arrangement  for  free  access 
through  the  port  of  Haifa  and  the  airport  of 
Lydda  might  be  found.  The  mediator's  views  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  Arab  Palestine,  to 
arrangements  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  rights 
of  access  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  treatment  of  the  Arab 
refugee  problem,  to  the  rights  of  minorities,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Conciliation  Commission 
are,  in  our  view,  solid  contributions  to  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Delegation  has  studied  with 
much  interest  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe  that  it  contains 
many  positive  and  constructive  elements  which 
would  bring  us  substantially  nearer  the  solution 
we  seek.  If  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  it 
in  all  its  particulars,  because  of  some  of  the  con- 
siderations we  have  already  mentioned,  we  shall 
nevertheless  continue  to  give  it  our  careful  con- 
sideration. The  distinguished  Representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  presented  it  with  an  in- 
vitation to  amendment,  and  we  might  wish  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  invitation  at  a  later  date.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  it  makes  a  most 
useful  contribution  to  our  work  and  might  well  be 
considered  the  basis  of  our  common  deliberations. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Committee 
as  best  we  may,  we  shall  try  to  present  more  specific 
suggestions  without  delay ;  meanwhile,  we  would 
welcome  the  views  of  other  delegations,  to  all  of 
which  we  shall  give  most  attentive  interest. 
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Discussion  of  Armistice  Resolution  in  Security  Council 

STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks particularly  to  the  draft  resolution "  sub- 
mitted by  the  Delegations  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
and  France.  The  substance  of  this  resolution  is 
not  futile.  It  is  largely  based,  as  has  been  noted 
by  its  sponsors,  on  the  proposals  made  by  the  act- 
ing mediator.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  original  text.  The  acting 
mediator  has  himself  pointed  out  that  he  is  not 
wedded  to  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
posal which  he  submitted. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive of  France  that  at  least  two  of  the  principal 
points  noted  by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  his  amendments  to  the  proposal  of  the 
acting  mediator  are  met  in  this  joint  proposal 
of  the  three  delegations.  In  our  view,  the  chief 
merit  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  looks  forward  and 
not  backward.  Its  philosophy  is  that  we  should  no 
longer  ask  the  parties  to  continue  under  an  uneasy 
truce.  This  resolution  will  offer  the  parties  new 
hope.  Its  adoption  should  give  them  new  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

I  would  appeal,  Mr.  President,  to  the  distin- 
guished Representative  of  Syria  to  recognize  that 
this  is  progress  and  not  retrogression.  It  is  not  an 
abandonment  of  Security  Council  efforts,  but  a 
continuation  of  those  efforts.  As  some  of  the 
previous  speakers  have  pointed  out,  here  is  a  new 
program,  a  program  of  armistice  and  of  negotiated 
peace.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  par- 
ties themselves,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  we  should 
now  move  forward  toward  the  paramount  pur- 
pose of  securing  peace.  We  should  move  not 
under  the  shadow  of  detrimental  warfare  but  in 
the  light  of  negotiations  and  discussions.  That 
was  the  United  Nations  way. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  President 
would  also  inspire  and  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which,  as  has  been  noted  through 
its  First  Committee,  has  today  begun  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Palestine  question.  When  the  fight- 
ing broke  out  some  six  months  ago,  we  had  to  have 
some  quick  decisions.  We  had  cease-fire  orders. 
We  moved  into  a  truce.  We  have  adopted  a  num- 
ber  of  resolutions  relevant  to  that  truce,  including 

tt  oM»ane  ?°  I,fov-115- 1948.  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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as  our  last  action  that  which  we  took  on  Nove 
4.  We  have  found  that  type  of  action  is 
enough. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  rega 
the  truce  and  to  repeated  resolutions  dealing 
it  has  been  made  very  clear.  We  summarized 
position  on  November  4  in  this  Council.  We 
opposed  to  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  si 
ment  of  disputes,  and  we  have  supported  all  o 
steps  looking  toward  a  truce,  and  we  will  sup 
this  new  proposal  which  has  a  like  but  gri 
purpose. 

I  think  we  must  recognize,  Mr.  President, 
the  Security  Council  under  this  resolution  w 
be  effecting  two  transitions.  In  the  first  p 
there  is  a  transition  from  the  truce  to  the  armis 
and  secondly,  there  is  a  transition  from  armi 
to  permanent  peace.  In  regard  to  the  trans 
from  truce  to  armistice,  I  think  this  is  more 
a  change  of  words.  It  marks  a  change  in  atti 
and  a  change  of  attitude  can  produce  an  ac 
change  of  facts. 

I  am  not  going  to  try,  Mr.  President,  to  a 

speaking  very  frankly  of  what  seems  to  me  t 

a  very  important  question  which  is  raised  by 

resolution  which  is  placed  before  us,  and  tha 

its  effect  upon  the  resolution  of  November  4 

should  like  to  recall  that  paragraph  5  of  that  r 

lution  of  November  4  contains  two  subparagra] 

Subparagraph  (1)  refers  to  withdrawal  of  fo 

and  to  provisional  lines,  which  the  acting  medii 

is  authorized  to  establish.     I  repeat,  provisk 

lines.    The  acting  mediator  in  discharge  of  his 

sponsibilities  under  that  subparagraph    (1) 

consulted  with  the  Committee  of  the  Council,  i 

appointed  by  the  resolution  of  November  4. 

resolution  which  we  are  now  considering,  nan: 

that  introduced  by  the  three  governments,  s 

that  this  resolution  is  without  prejudice  to 

actions  of  the  acting  mediator  regarding  the  : 

plementation  of  that  resolution  of  November  4 

_  As  I  interpret  this  resolution,  therefore,  the 

tion  which  the  acting  mediator  has  taken  in 

limiting  lines  in  accordance  with  that  subpa 

graph  (1)  still  stands.    Compliance  with  the  re 

lutions  of  the  Council  would  require  complia: 

with  that  provision  in  regard  to  these  provisioi 

lines.    But,  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  the  resoluti 

of  November  4,  the  Council  also  spoke  of  furtl 

negotiations.     At  that  time,  we  suggested  tl 
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H  further  negotiations  should  be  directed  to- 
ri the  establishment  of  permanent  truce  lines 
[  neutral  or  demilitarized  zones.  The  effect  of 
I  new  resolution  if  adopted  by  the  Council 
uld  be  to  suggest  a  new  direction  for  those  ne- 
iations.  Those  negotiations,  whether  conducted 
ectly  or  through'  the  United  Nations  acting 
diator,  would  have  as  their  purpose  not  the  eon- 
nation  of  the  truce  and  the  delimitation  of  truce 
B,  but  the  delineation  of  permanent  armistice 
oarcation  lines.  They  would  have  also  as  their 
•pose  such  withdrawal  of  armed  forces  as  will 
ore  the  maintenance  of  the  armistice  during  the 
•inanent  peace  in  Palestine.  In  other  words, 
v  are  free  to  the  actual  establishment  of  peace 
Palestine. 

Because  this  new  resolution,  therefore,  passing 
an  the  provisional  stage  of  the  truce  as  it  has 
>n  established  bv  the  Security  Council  to  a  fur- 
>r  stage  on  the  road  to  peace,  because  that  is 
l  intent  and  purpose  and  effect  of  this  resolution, 
i  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  reso- 
ion  tabled  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  our  last 
ietin<T  and  we  hope  very  much  that  the  United 
ngdom  will  itself  find  that  this  new  approach 
a^more  satisfactory  one  to  that  extension  of 
e  truce  which  was  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
lich  thev  have  tabled. 
I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  Mr.  President,  that 
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we  are  not  now  discussing  the  actual  political 
settlement  in  Palestine,  but  I  think  it  is  equally 
clear  that  we  could  help  pave  the  way  to  it.    No 
one  disagrees  with  the  objective  of  this  resolution 
introduced  by  the  three  members  of  the  Council. 
Opinions  may  and  do  differ  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  use  to  achieve  that  objective.    For  example,  the 
distinguished  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  suggested  an  even  bolder  course,  namely,  that 
we  should  move  at  once  into  the  stage  of  final  peace. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  practicable 
to  move  immediately  into  that  stage  and  we  do 
think  that  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  armistice 
is  a  feasible  and  necessary  step  on  the  way  to  the 
final  goal.    On  the  other  hand,  if  I  have  under- 
stood him  correctly,  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive of  Syria  suggested  that  we  could  not  take 
this  new  step  forward  along  the  road  to  peace 
without  first  perfecting  our  previous  stage  of  truce. 
I  find  that  also  an  unacceptable  position  since  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  move 
forward  out  of  that  truce  stage  into  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  hopeful  stage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  finds  the  method  proposed  in  this 
resolution  of  the  three  governments  a  well-con- 
ceived, a  just,  and  a  hopeful  plan.  We  shall  vote 
for  it  and  we  hope  that  the  Security  Council  will 
adopt  it  this  evening. 


hird  Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 

STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN » 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 


In  rising  to  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  re- 
3rt  of  the  Director  General,  I  beg  the  indulgence 
I  the  General  Conference  for  a  few  remarks  con- 
srning  the  host  country.  We  Americans  feel  par- 
cularly  close  to  Lebanon,  though  separated  phys- 
allv  by  many  miles  of  geographic  distance. 

Many  thousands  of  Lebanese  have  gone  to  make 
leir  homes  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
ther  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They 
ave  made  good  citizens  and  have  enriched  our 
ivilization  by  their  energy,  their  intelligence,  and 
tieir  culture.  They  have  taken  especial  advan- 
ige  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  themselves 
nd  their  children  in  the  fields  of  educational  and 
ultural  development.  The  intellectuals  from 
ieirut  and  the  peasants  from  the  villages  of  Mount 
jebanon  have  alike  shown  their  innate  ability  for 
tersonal  development  of  the  highest  order. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  know  this  country 
o  understand  why  the  individual  Lebanese  has  so 
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great  a  capacity  for  mental  achievement.  The 
Lebanese  people  have  never  been  isolated  or  in- 
sular in  their  outlook.  From  earliest  times,  they 
were  travelers,  colonizers,  and  merchants.  They 
instructed  the  unlettered  peoples  of  the  northern 
Mediterranean  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet  centuries 
before  the  silks  of  Cathay  and  the  spices  of  the 
Indies  began  pouring  across  this  land  bridge  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  to  make  Beirut  an  entrepot 
of  the  world. 

Ever  creative  in  its  art  and  architecture,  Leb- 
anon still  reveals  its  ancient  contacts  with  Egypt 
and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Greece  and 
Rome  on  the  other.  In  the  valley  between  the 
ranges  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  stands  that 
world-famous  temple  of  Baalbek— the  place  where 

1  Made  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  19, 
1948  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Allen  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  public  affairs. 
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European  motifs  in  stone  were  devoted  to  the  Baal 
or  Lord,  of  Bekaa'  in  a  synthesis  of  East  and  West 
rarely  paralleled  in  any  other  historic  site.  Our 
host  town,  founded  as  the  Roman  colony  of  Bcry- 
tus  just  before  the  time  of  Christ,  soon  became 
famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
schools  of  law  in  the  Roman  world.  "Lux  ex  ori- 
ente"  and  "lex  ex  occidente"  combined  to  enrich 
the  ancient  world. 

We  in  America  have  seen  convincing  evidence 
from  the  Lebanese  who  have  come  to  our  shores' 
that  the  modern-day  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  re- 
tain that  same  capacity  for  great  achievement 
which  their  ancestors  so  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Nor  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  people  of  Lebanon 
to  leave  their  own  country  to  demonstrate  these 
capacities.  Many  of  them  have  taken  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement in  schools  and  institutions  in  their  own 
country. 

I  am  proud,  as  an  American,  that  outstanding 
among  such  schools  is  the  American  University  at 
Beirut,  which  for  75  years  has  provided  classrooms 
and  instruction  not  only  to  Lebanese  but  to  stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
lhat  institution,  I  am  also  proud  to  proclaim,  has 
never  been  an  institution  for  political  or  economic 
or  cultural  imperialism.  It  has  maintained  the 
high  standards  of  academic  and  intellectual  free- 
dom which  characterize  the  universities  of  all 
countries  where  democracy  is  practiced  and  where 
the  minds  of  men  are  not  encased  in  a'  strait 
jacket  by  political  dictatorship. 

The  fact  that  a  liberal  institution  such  as  the 
American  University  at  Beirut  has  been  able  to 
continue  and  to  grow  through  many  years  of  politi- 
cal strife  in  this  area  is  a  tribute  to  the  freedom- 
loving  nature  of  the  Lebanese  people  and  to  their 
yearning  for  intellectual  development. 

I  would  be  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute 
to  the  contribution  which  other  cultures,'  notably 
that  of  France  in  the  field  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  Britain  m  the  field  of  government,  have  made 
to  this  part  of  the  world.    But  my  principal  con- 
cern  is   to   emphasize  not  the   contribution   of 
Europe  and  America  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
but  the  reverse.    I  wish  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Delegation,  our  debt  for  the  con- 
tributions we  have  received  from  the  Middle  East 
and  our  recognition  of  the  capacity  and  possibili- 
ties of  this  area  to  contribute  much  further  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  holds  its  present  meeting 
ma  land  of  ancient  glory  and  of  future  greatness 
At  the  moment,  this  area  is  unfortunately  torn 
with  political  difficulties  of  a  tragic  nature.  The 
solution  of  a  specific  political  problem  is  not  the 
immediate  concern  of  Unesco.    I  know  not  how 
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the  present  difficulties  of  this  area  will  be  sol 
But  I  do  know  that  all  of  the  problems  which  b 
the  world  today  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  soluj 
it  the  Unesco  concept  of  the  essential  on* 
of  humanity  can  be  brought  nearer  to  accepta 
It  is  to  this  task  that  we  at  this  meeting  n 
address  ourselves  with  every  ounce  of  energy 
urgency  we  possess. 

The  General  Conference  of  Unesco  meets  1 

to  discharge  its  constitutional  responsibility 

determining  the  main  lines  of  work  of  the  orgj 

zation.     But  this  session  of  the  Conference— s 

every  session  of  the  Conference— is  more  tha 

business  meeting.    We  meet  to  rededicate  oursel 

to  those  great  principles  of  intellectual  free! 

and  mutual  understanding  which  Unesco's  o 

stitution  proclaims,  and  on  which  the  advan 

ment      of     civilization      rests.    Unesco      se 

through  devotion  to  these  principles  to  liber 

humankind  from  mutual  fear  and  suspicion,  a 

to  release  man's  creative  energies  for  the  constn 

tive  arts  of  peace.     On  behalf  of  the  Delegati 

of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Governme 

and  of  the  people  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  affi 

our    unwavering    support    for  Unesco    in    t 

pursuit  of  this  high  aim. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  have  re 
with  close  attention  the  report  of  the  Direct 
General  on  the  work  of  Unesco  during  the  pj 
year-  The  report  will  be  carefully  reviewed  1 
the  Commissions  of  this  Conference  and  my  o 
servations  here  will  therefore  be  directed  to  ti 
work  that  lies  ahead. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  endors 
the  view  of  the  Executive  Board  that  the  progra 
of  Unesco  for   1949   should  be  a  continuatic 
with  only  minor  modifications  of  the  program  a] 
proved   last  year  at  Mexico   City.    We  shoul 
strive  for  a  high  degree  of  continuity  and  coi 
sistency    in    the    program.    Moreover,    Unesc 
must  provide  basic  services  of  a  continuing  chara< 
ter  which  will  not  require  reaffirmation  by  su< 
cessive  sessions  of  the  General  Conference.    At  th 
same  time  we  must  allow  for  necessary  change  an 
growth  in  the  program.    We  may  agree  that  som 
activities  require  expansion  or  redirection;  other 
will  be  terminated  or  discarded.     The  newly  ap 
pointed  Director  General  should  be  given  full  op 
portunity  to  review  the  existing  program  and  t< 
submit  his  considered  proposals  at  the  next  ses 
sion.     Accordingly,  while  at  this  session  we  re 
fram  from  major  changes  in  the  present  progran 
we  may  well  look  to  the  future  and  encourage  dis- 
cussion of  new  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  Direc- 
tor General  and  the  Executive  Board.    In  this 
connection  I  am  sure  we  shall  wish  to  give  con- 
sideration  to   the   imaginative   and   provocative 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Huxley  in  his  report. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Huxley  and 
Dr.  Laves  on  the  clarity  of  the  1949  budget  esti- 
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It  will  be  well  understood  that  the  United 
ites  Delegation,  like  every  other  delegation,  has 
inescapable  responsibility  to  subject  the  budget 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  The  people  of  my 
mtry  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  financial  con- 
but  ions  they  are  making  to  international  organi- 
tions  are  expended  for  projects  which  are  well 
aoeived  and  efficiently  executed  and  which  make 
finite  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace.  My 
[leagues  and  I  hope  to  give  that  assurance  con- 
-ninir  Unesco  in  good  faith  and  with  sincere 
nviction.  The  General  Conference  will  do  well, 
erefore,  to  examine  with  particular  care  the  pro- 
sed increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Organization 
d  to  ascertain  whether  certain  economies  cannot 
achieved  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of 
e  program. 

In  the  view  of  our  Delegation,  it  is  essential  that 
usco  should  be  able  to  point  to  a  number  of 
ncrete  and  significant  accomplishments.  The 
port  of  the  Director  General  gives  ample  evi- 
nce that  the  Secretariat  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
3rk:  it  is  somewhat  less  convincing  that  that 
ark  has  vet  resulted  in  concrete  accomplishments, 
sople  generally  are  not  interested  nor  impressed 
t  an  account  of  committee  meetings  or  confer- 
ees that  have  been  held.  They  are  impressed  by 
fished  jobs.  I  hope  that  this  Conference  will  set 
good  example  in  one  matter  within  its  com- 
jtence  by  opening  to  signature  the  first  con- 
ation which  Unesco  has  drawn  up — the 
mvention  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  visual  and 
iditory  materials  of  an  educational  character, 
i  is  now  two  years  since  this  convention  was 
rawn  up  at  Paris,  and  the  Director  General  was 
istrueted  to  circulate  it  to  member  countries  with 
view  to  signature.  It  is  high  time  we  brought 
lis  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Our  Dele- 
ation  considers  this  to  be  a  critical  test  of 
nesco's  ability  actually  to  accomplish  a  specific 
isk. 

I  wish  also  at  this  point  to  urge  that  this  Con- 
jrenee  should  state  precisely  and  clearly  the  aim 
od  method  of  each  Unesco  project.  When  we 
pprove  a  project,  let  us  inform  ourselves  how  it 
Hill  be  carried  out  and  how  it  will  be  followed  up, 
a  order  that  it  may  enter  into  the  stream  of 
opular  action.  Let  its  contribution  to  peace  and 
relfare  be  clearly  understood  by  us,  if  we  would 
osure  that  our  work  be  understood  and  approved 
»y  our  people.  m    , 

Unesco  draws  its  strength  from  its  association 
nth  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  specialized 
igencies,  from  international  voluntary  organiza- 
ions,  from  national  commissions  and  cooperating 
todies  in  each  member  state,  and  from  the  millions 
>f  people  who  hold  Unesco  as  both  a  symbol  of 
he  world  society  they  desire  and  as  an  instrument 
:or  helping  them  to  realize  that  aspiration. 

The  United  States  Delegation,  therefore,  be- 
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lieves  that  it  is  essential  to  review  relationships 
between  Unesco  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. Unesco  may  immeasurably  augment  its 
effectiveness  by  closer  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  It  must  co- 
operate at  every  stage  of  planning  and  of  execut- 
ing projects  which  are  of  common  concern  to  other 
bodies.  I  would  commend  the  efforts  put  forth 
during  the  past  year  to  work  out  practical  methods 
of  cooperation,  but  I  would  urge  that  the  General 
Conferences  should  not  fail  to  review  previous 
practice  in  this  matter  and  to  lay  down  policies  for 
the  future. 

Alongside  the  agencies  established  by  govern- 
ments to  forward  international  cooperation  are 
the  international  organizations  created  by  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  private  individuals.  Here  is 
another  field  where  Unesco  may  multiply  its  effec- 
tiveness many  fold  by  sharing  cooperatively  its 
responsibilities  and  opportunities.  The  General 
Conference  and  the  Executive  Board  have  given 
much  thought  particularly  to  Unesco's  financial 
and  administrative  relationships  with  interna- 
tional nongovernmental  organizations.  Nonethe- 
less, these  relationships  are  still  governed  largely 
by  historical  accident  and  vary,  without  good 
reason,  from  organization  to  organization  and 
from  one  department  of  Unesco  to  another.  The 
United  States  Delegation  believes  that  in  the  com- 
ing year  Unesco  should  make  a  systematic  study 
of  these  organizations  in  order  that  a  consistent 
policy  may  be  adopted  and  that  Unesco  may  fully 
utilize  their  resources  for  achieving  its  aims  and 
carrying  out  its  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  what 
I  have  been  saying  does  not  refer  merely  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  administrative  machinery. 
I  am  saying  that  this  program  of  Unesco  which  we 
shall  approve  must  always  be  viewed  as  one  piece 
in  a  vast  program  of  world-wide  cooperative  en- 
deavor. We  believe  that  people  throughout  the 
world  want  to  work  together  for  peace  and  would 
welcome  any  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this 
Unesco  program.  I  urge  that  all  members  of  this 
Conference,  as  they  sit  in  commissions  and  sub- 
commissions,  search  out  opportunities  for  these 
millions  of  people  to  join  in  this  work. 

No  article  in  the  constitution  of  Unesco  is  of 
more  significance  than  article  7  under  which  mem- 
ber states  undertake  to  establish  national  commis- 
sions or  national  cooperating  bodies.  The  United 
States  has  proved  in  its  own  experience  that  a 
national  commission  can  be  an  agency  which  unites 
the  organized  forces  of  labor  unions,  our  farm 
population,  religious  and  civic  organizations,  to- 
gether with  the  intellectuals  and  the  savants,  in 
the  service  of  Unesco.  We  have  from  the  first  in- 
cluded representatives  of  such  organizations  on 
our  National  Commission.  They  have  been  a 
source  of  great  strength.    They  carry  the  message 
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of  Unesco  to  every  town  and  county  in  the  country 
lliey  make  insistent  demand  that  we  "ive  them 
practical  work  to  do  to  advance  the  aims  of  the 
program  of  this  organization. 

I  must  admit  that  we  cannot  always  give  a  satis- 
factory response  to  this  demand.  It  is  the  earn 
est  hope  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
that  the  program  of  Unesco  will  develop  steadily 
in  the  next  few  years  along  lines  which  not  merely 
allow,  but  require  the  active  participation  of  the 
people  m  all  lands.  We  hope,  too,  that  we  can 
make  a  significant  start  in  this  direction  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference 

TtJ- fd?  o.P? rti^ul1ar  atfention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  the  present  Confer- 
ence includes  advisers  from  those  two  great  organ- 
izations of  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations.  We  regard  adequate  la- 
bor representation  as  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
Unesco  Delegation  from  the  United  States. 

Understanding  among  peoples  means  under- 
standing among  all  the  people.  Intellectual  co- 
operation, in  our  view,  must  not  be  confined  to 
cooperation  among  intellectuals.  We  must  brW 
Unesco  to  the  masses  and  the  masses  to  Unesco 

Members  of  the  Conference— Unesco,  like  every 
organ  and  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  has  a 
heavy  obligation  to  contribute,  in  its  own  sphere 
to  the  central  purpose  for  which  the  whole  United 
JNations  structure  was  created.  This  central  pur- 
pose is  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

Unesco's  role  in  this  general  task  is  a  vital  one. 
Unesco  is  not  a  luxury  or  a  side  issue,  as  some  ob- 
servers are  inclined  to  believe.    I  am  convinced 
that  if  Unesco  fails,  the  United  Nations  itself  can- 
not succeed.     Unesco's  particular  task  is  to  bring 
about  better  human  understanding  and  sympathy 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.     I  regret  pro- 
foundly, as  I  know  you  do,  that  circumstances  have 
prevented  Unesco  from  accomplishing  more  in  this 
direction  than  it  has.     But  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  Unesco  is  one  of  the  principal  pillars  on 
which  a  solid  United  Nations  structure  must  rest 
I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  Unesco's  impor- 
tance is  not  universally  accepted.    Some  people,  in 
my  own  country  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Unesco's  contribution,  while  desir- 
able, is  not  essential  or  even  of  major  importance 
Some,  including  persons  as  devoted  to  the  United 
JNations  as  you  or  I,  appear  genuinely  to  believe 
that  it  a  sufficiently  powerful  political  and  mili- 
tary organization  can  be  built  around  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council,  the  question 
whether  different  peoples  understand  each  other 
or  cooperate  will  not  matter  very  much,  since,  they 
contend    peace  will  be  maintained  by  force  any- 
way.    Many  of  these  self-styled  "realists"  think 
that  we  who  are  concerned  with  Unesco  are  wast- 
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mg  our  time.  They  believe  that  understand 
among  widely  divergent  groups  and  interest*] 
impossible  of  achievement  and  that  the  only  eflJ 
tive  peace  machinery  is  one  of  force 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  United  State-  d| 
gation  emphatically  reject  that  thesis.  We  j» 
lieve  that  no  political  or  military  organizatil 
however  powerful,  can  impose  a  lasting  peace 1 
less  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  consider  J 
measure  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympai 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Enough  troop 
could  not  be  found  to  accomplish  the  task  unli 
they  were  aided  by  a  large  number  of  people  os 
good  wdl  m  whose  minds  the  defenses  of  neaa 
had  been  constructed.  Unesco's  task  is  to  foster 
these  defenses  of  the  mind  which,  once  constructed 
are  more  potent  than  all  the  concrete  and  steel  that 
can  ever  be  poured. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  despite  the  present 
outlook  the  necessary  degree  of  understandint 
among  men  can  be  developed  and  that  the  vital 
challenge  to  Unesco  can  be  met. 

We  are  equally  convinced,  however,  that  human 
understanding  can  be  achieved  on  one,  and  onh 
one,  basis— that  of  democracy.  And  we  mean  bj 
democracy  that  body  of  concepts  of  human  liberti 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality which  the  world  has  always  meant  to  ui 
It  has  been  perverted  during  recent  years  by  total* 
tarian  movements  which,  in  their  police-imposed 
dictatorships,  are  the  antithesis  of  democracy,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  the  word  merely 
because  others  may  seek  the  advantage  of  its  high 
connotation  while  destroying  it  in  practice. 

1  do  not  refer,  in  speaking  of  democracy,  tf 
differing  concepts  or  experiments  in  the  production 
at  wealth.  I  am  not  concerned,  for  example,  with 
the  decision  of  any  people  that  their  coal  should  be 
mined  under  government  rather  than  private 
ownership,  or  with  any  other  economic  experi- 
ments which  a  free  people  may  wish  to  undertake. 
We  Americans  are  attached,  by  and  large,  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  if  any  nation  can  demonstrate 
a  better  method  than  has  yet  been  found  for  pro- 
ducing wealth  and  distributing  the  fruits  of  a 
mans  labors,  the  world  will  make  a  path  to  its 
door.  Freedom  to  try  new  methods  is  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  democracy  itself 

What  does  concern  the  United  States  Delegation 
is  that  human  beings  everywhere  be  given  full 
freedom  either  to  approve  or  to  criticize  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  force  or  the  administration  in 
power.  Human  beings  everywhere  must  enjoy  the 
basic  rights  of  free  speech.  Scientists  and  scholars 
must  retain  intellectual  freedom  to  pursue  their 
investigations.  Creative  artists  must  be  free  to 
express  themselves.  Ideas  must  gain  acceptance 
in  the  tree  competition  of  the  market  place  and  not 
from  the  dictates  of  a  governmental  bureaucracy, 
biological  principles  may  no  more  be  controlled 
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political  dictatorship  today  than  the  discoveries 
ralileo  could  be  altered  by  religious  dogma  four 
;uries  ago.  We  are  prepared,  under  democ- 
r,  to  tolerate  every  idea  except  intolerance, 
'he  conviction  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
t  Unesco  can  succeed  only  on  the  basis  of 
■llectual  freedom  is  founded  not  on  theory  but 
laid  and  bitter  experience.  Efforts  were  made, 
owing  the  First  World  War,  to  achieve  co- 
ration  among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
Id.  and  machinery  was  set  up  to  accomplish 

purpose.  High  hopes  arose  for  its  success. 
idually,  with  the  suppression  of  thought  by  the 
-ci  and  Fascist  authorities,  cooperation  and 
erstanding  with  scholars  and  scientists  under 
se  regimes  grew  progressively  more  difficult 
il  it  finally  became  impossible. 
Lfter  the  Second  World  War,  Unesco  was 
iblished  for  the  similar  but  broader  purpose 

achieving  cooperation  and  understanding 
ong  all  peoples.  Its  doors  have  always  been 
;n  and  will  always  remain  open  to  those  who 
scribe  to  its  purposes.  Its  success  will  depend 
>n  the  number  of  doors  Unesco  can  keep 
>n  to  the  free  flow  of  thought  and  expression 
oughout  the  world. 

)espite  the  varying  degrees  with  which  democ- 
y  is  practiced  in  the  world  (and  my  countrymen 
ke  no  claims  to  Utopia  in  this  respect) ,  Unesco 
st  continue  to  strive  diligently  to  bring  all 
>ples  together  and  to  reduce  the  tensions  con- 
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ducive  to  war.  We  regard  the  condition  of  the 
world  today  not  as  a  cause  for  despair,  but  as  a 
challenge,  to  Unesco.  Large  numbers  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  are  willing  to  cooperate, 
through  Unesco,  on  the  basis  of  the  democratic 
principles  which  motivate  its  Charter,  and  prog- 
ress can  be  made,  with  steadfastness  and  courage, 
in  bringing  closer  together  minds  which  are  now 
poisoned  with  hatred  through  misunderstanding. 

But  the  minds  of  men  in  which  the  defenses  of 
peace  are  built  must  be  free  minds.  The  human 
intellect  will  not  be  chained,  and  those  who  attempt 
it  today  are  sowing  the  wind  as  recklessly  as  all 
tyrants  who  have  tried  it  since  the  world  began.  It 
is  strangely  difficult  for  some  people  to  understand 
this  simple  truth  of  history,  but  we  of  Unesco 
should.  We  are  the  one  agency  of  U.N.  where  this 
principle  must  be  most  clearly  manifest.  The 
future  progress  of  Unesco,  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation is  convinced,  lies  along  the  path  of  freedom. 
Any  other  road  leads  to  certain  and  dismal  failure. 
Present-day  quarrels  are  caused  by  bigotry  and 
ignorance,  and  are  fostered  by  governments  which 
tell  their  people  what  they  must  believe  and  isolate 
them  against  other  ideas.  The  free  flow  of  ideas 
is  our  only  salvation  and  Unesco  was  created  to 
bring  this  about. 

Let  the  mind  of  man  be  free,  and  it  will  soar  to 
undreamed  heights  of  majesty.  Let  people  under- 
stand each  other  and  they  will  create  a  world  order 
of  peace  and  human  betterment. 
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The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 


November  19-26 
Trade  Discrimination 

An  effort  by  Poland  to  get  the  General  Assembly 
to  condemn  political  use  of  "international  trade 
discrimination"  was  defeated  in  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  November  26  by  a  vote  of  33  to  6,  with  8 
abstentions.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Eastern  European  nations  cast  affirmative  votes 
for  the  resolution,  which  was  aimed  at  discredit- 
ing the  European  Recovery  Program. 

In  arguing  for  the  resolution,  identical  to  one 
recently  defeated  also  in  the  Assembly's  Economic 
and  Financial  Committee,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia  alleged  that  the  United  States 
discriminates  against  Eastern  Europe  in  its  allo- 
cation of  export  commodities  and  is  attempting 
through  the  Erp  to  prevent  the  growth  of  East- 
West  European  trade. 

Willard  Thorp,  United  States  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  economic  affairs  and  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Assembly,  branded  the  Polish 
charges  "highly  inaccurate".  He  explained  that 
such  controls  as  the  United  States  still  maintains 
over  exports  "are  administered  to  achieve  equita- 
ble distribution  of  commodities  in  short  supply, 
to  make  effective  our  efforts  to  assist  Erp,  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  security". 

Recalling  Soviet-bloc  attacks  on  Erp  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Mr.  Thorp  commented  that 
Erp  results  "are  already  so  evident,  its  promise  so 
great,  that  those  countries  which  more  or  less 
voluntarily  decided  not  to  join  this  cooperative 
effort  seem  increasingly  compelled  to  explain  over 
and  over  again  their  constantly  changing  reasons 
for  their  nonparticipation.  At  the  same  time, 
they  complain  increasingly  that  they  cannot  share 
the  benefits  of  this  cooperation,  that  they  too  can- 
not enjoy  some  of  the  assistance  from  the  United 
States  (called  'enslavement'  in  their  new  termi- 
nology) which  they  simultaneously  attack  and 
envy". 

He  accused  Poland  of  trying  to  gain  acceptance 
of  "new  concepts  of  what  constitutes  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  international  trade"  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  adopted  by  50  nations  in  framing  the 
Havana  Charter  for  proposed  International  Trade 
Organization.  What  Poland  was  really  seeking, 
Mr.  Thorp  asserted,  was  "approval  of  narrow  bilat- 
eralism in  all  international  trade  and  rejection  of 
the  multilateralism  which  alone  can  assure  true 
equality  among  all  nations  large  and  small.  If 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country  wished  to 
practice  discrimination,  whether  for  political  or 
other  purposes,  then  the  clearly  indicated  course 
would  be  for  it  to  base  all  its  trade  relations  on 
bilateralism,  for  by  that  means  trade  pressures 
can  be  most  easily  applied". 
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Four  Power  Currency  Control  in  Berlin 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Fri 
feel  that  Four  Power  control  of  Berlin's  curr< 
will  be  difficult  to  exercise  in  a  city  in  which 
previous  unified  municipal  administration  ui 
Four  Power  supervision  is  not  fully  functioi 
at  present  and  is  indeed  being  rapidly  diminish 

This  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  Wes 
powers'  joint  reply  to  Security  Council  Presi< 
Juan  A.  Bramuglia's  questionnaire  to  the  i 
occupying  powers  on  how  quadripartite  con 
of  Berlin's  tangled  currency  might  be  achie 
Mr.  Bramuglia  made  the  Western  nations'  r< 
public  on  November  26  along  with  the  So 
answer  to  the  questionnaire. 

"The  representatives  of  the  Western  powers 
anxious  to  provide  all  possible  assistance  in  \ 
examination  of  the  Berlin  currency  problem  , 
joint  reply  notified  Mr.  Bramuglia.  "They 
continuing  their  study  of  possible  solutions  in 
light  of  current  developments  in  Berlin.  If 
or  your  colleagues  desire  to  enter  into  techn 
discussion  on  the  details  to  be  worked  out, 
experts  will  be  at  your  disposal." 

The  answers  to  President  Bramuglia's  questi 
were  as  follows : 

Question  1:  "What  organizations  will  exer 
the  quadripartite  control  of  the  financial  arrar 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  four  occupying  power 

Western  powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agree  ths 
financial  commission  composed  of  representati 
of  the  four  Military  Governors  should  be  est 
lished.  .  The  West  added  that  the  commiss 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Military  Goverm 

Question  2:  "What  will  be  the  functions 
these  quadripartite  control  organizations?" 

The  Western  powers  listed  six  functions: 
control  money,  credit,  and  banking  matters; 
control  banking  and  credit  institutions  to  ass 
adequate,  uniform  facilities  throughout  Bei 
without  discrimination;  to  supervise  and  cont 
the  arrangements  for  introduction  and  contim 
use  of  the  East  mark  as  Berlin's  sole  currency; 
supervise  and  control  the  Berlin  governmei 
fiscal  policies  and  budgetary  arrangements; 
supervise  and  control  the  East  mark's  introduct: 
as  the  sole  currency  and  withdrawal  of  the  We 
ern  B  mark  from  circulation  in  Berlin ;  to  sup 
vise  and  control  issuance  of  import  and  exp< 
licenses  by  the  Magistrat. 

The  Soviets  replied  only  that  the  commissi 
should  exercise  functions  envisaged  in  an  agrt 
ment  reached  at  Moscow  on  August  30  betwe 
Western  envoys  and  Soviet  leaders.  (The  din 
tiye  never  was  placed  in  effect  because  the  Sov; 
Military  Governor  in  Berlin  insisted  on  preem] 
ing  authority  which  was  not  provided  for  in  t 
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scow  agreement,  including  control  of  the  air- 
operated  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
tain.) 

)u<  stion  3:  "Over  what  operations  and  in  what 
I  will  the  quadripartite  control  be  exercised?" 
lie  West  answered  that  quadripartite  control 
old  cover  all  operations  mentioned  in  the  reply 
question  2  and  also  cover  the  issuing  bank's 
rations  pertaining  to  the  East  mark's  introduc- 
1  and  use  as  Berlin's  sole  currency. 
[te  Soviet  Union  replied  that  the  commission 
uld  insure  that  there  be  no  discrimination 
he  exchange  of  Western  marks,  equal  treatment 
[  accessibility  to  banking  and  credit  facilities 
ill  sectors  of  Berlin,  observance  of  guaranties 
isaged  in  the  August  30  directive,  maintenance 
net  balance  of  trade  between  Berlin  and  the 
stern  zones  and  third  countries,  and  provision 
sufficient  currency  for  budgetary  purposes  and 
occupation  costs,  and  also  the  balancing  of 
Berlin  budget. 

'ion  4:  "What  is  the  exact  working  of  the 
ective  that  must  be  issued  to  bring  the  quadri- 
tite  control  into  operation?" 
rhe  West  said  the  four  Military  Governors 
uld  issue  the  necessary  legislation,  explaining 
t  "in  the  absence  of  sufficient  agreement  with 
Soviet  Government  upon  the  content  of  this 
islation,  the  Western  powers  have  not  at  this 
ie  attempted  to  draft  it  in  detail", 
rhe  U.S.S.R.  said  the  wording  should  corre- 
md  to  the  August  30  directive. 
Question  5:  "How  will  trade  between  Berlin 
1  the  Western  zones  and  third  countries  be  con- 
lied,  including  the  issuance  of  import  and  ex- 
•t  licenses?" 

rhe  Western  powers  replied  that  they  "should 
able  freely  to  import  food  and  fuel  into  their 
tors  of  Berlin  in  fulfilment  of  their  responsi- 
ities  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  popula- 
n,  and  should  control  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
Berlin  of  these  imports".  They  added  that 
ler  trade  should  be  conducted  in  accordance 
;h  licenses  issued  by  the  Magistrat.  "The  Soviet 
;horities  would  automatically  grant  transit  li- 
ises  through  the  Soviet  zone  in  respect  of  such 
de",  they  wrote. 

rhe  Soviet  answer  asserted  that  the  proposed 
ldri partite  commission  should  control  trade 
I  "should  also  issue  licenses  for  the  import  and 
sort  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  observance  of  the 
balance,  excluding  the  deliveries  of  food,  fuel, 
i  electric  power  intended  to  supply  the  Berlin 
pulation  in  the  form  of  aid". 

estine 

Die  General  Assembly  Political  Committee  on 
•vember  16  named  an  informal  working  group 
report  on  points  of  similarity  in  the  various 
solutions  aimed  at  a  political  settlement  in  Pal- 
ine  which  are  now  before  it.    In  the  group  are 
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delegates   of   U.S.,   U.K.,   Australia,   Colombia, 
Poland,  Guatemala,  Syria,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Committee,  in  adjournment  until  Novem- 
ber 27,  plans  to  resume  the  Palestine  debate  when 
the  working  group  produces  a  paper  "on  which 
intelligent  discussion  can  continue". 

Under  consideration  now  are  five  separate  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, Colombia,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  has  submitted  a 
series  of  amendments  altering  the  original  British 
text,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  come  forward 
with  a  revised  plan  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
U.S.  suggestions.  Guatemala  also  introduced  an 
amendment  to  a  U.S.  amendment. 

Three  of  the  proposed  resolutions — those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Colombia,  and  Australia— call 
for  establishment  of  a  conciliation  commission 
charged  with  working  out  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  United  States,  in  its  amendments,  supported 
this  move,  urging  that  the  commission  be  given 
wide  latitude  in  direct  mediation  of  the  Palestine 
dispute. 

Other  U.S.-proposed  changes  in  the  original 
British  text  would  eliminate  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  as  the 
only  basis  for  settlement,  emphasizing  that  both 
the  Assembly  partition  plan  advanced  last  year 
and  the  mediator's  proposals  offer  useful  guides 
for  a  negotiated  agreement  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors. 

Acting  mediator  Ralph  Bunche  transmitted  to 
the  Security  Council  and  to  the  Arab  Govern- 
ments an  Israeli  letter  accepting  the  Council's  No- 
vember 16  resolution  calling  for  armistice  talks. 
The  Israeli  Government  expressed  a  preference 
for  direct  negotiations  with  the  Arabs,  to  begin 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  said  if  this  is  impracticable, 
it  is  prepared  to  negotiate  through  U.N.  inter- 
mediaries. Dr.  Bunche  said  that  Egypt  had  re- 
fused to  talk  peace  either  directly  or  indirectly 
until  Israeli  forces  withdraw  to  the  positions  they 
occupied  on  October  14,  the  date  when  they 
launched  a  successful  drive  to  win  control  of  the 
Negev  desert.    Other  Arab  states  have  not  .replied. 

The  revised  British  proposal  would  authorize 
the  projected  commission  to  consider  any  terri- 
torial settlement  "mutually  acceptable  to  the 
parties",  and  suggests  that  delimitation  of  fron- 
tiers take  into  consideration  both  the  original 
Palestine  partition  resolution  and  the  Bernadotte 
report.  However,  it  calls  for  a  General  Assembly 
endorsement  of  "the  specific  conclusions"  of  the 
mediator  as  "providing  a  practical  means  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  principles"  of  the  partition 
resolution. 

The  Bernadotte  report  would  require  the  Jews 
to  give  up  the  southern  Negev  desert  area  in  ex- 
change for  all  of  Galilee.  The  partition  plan 
would  have  awarded  Israel  the  Negev,  and  as- 
signed Western  Galilee  to  an  Arab  state. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Eighteenth  International  Geological  Congr 


BY  ELIOT  BLACKWELDER 


After  having  been  postponed  for  eight  years, 
because  of  World  War  II,  the  Eighteenth  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress  met  at  London,  from 
August  7  to  September  19,  1948.  For  the  past  70 
years  the  geologists  of  the  world  have  been  holding 
such  conferences  at  periodic  intervals.  The  first 
of  these  meetings  was  at  Paris  in  1§78,  and  the 
seventeenth  at  Moscow  in  1937. 

Each  of  the  Geological  Congresses  is  a  unit,  hav- 
ing only  slender  ties  with  the  others.     The  initia- 
tive usually  comes  from  a  geological  society  or 
survey  bureau  of  a  particular  country.    The  geol- 
ogists request  their  own  government  to  extend  an 
official  invitation  to  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  their  country.     After  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  invitation,  the  local  geologists  form  a  gen- 
eral organizing  committee,  which  is  widely  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  geologists  and  members  of 
closely  related  professions  in  the  country.     This 
committee  then  sets  up  a  practical  organization  to 
prepare  for  the  Congress,  to  conduct  it,  and  to 
issue  its  reports.     Invitations  are  sent  out  by  the 
host  government  to  other  countries,  as  well  as  to 
universities  and  other  scientific  institutions,  asking 
them  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Congress.    At  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Congress  these  delegates 
meet  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president  of 
the  preceding  Congress  or  his  representative  and 
elect  officers  for  the  current  session.     Membership 
in  the  Congress  is  open  to  all  geologists  and  to 
workers  in  related  fields  sufficiently  interested  to 
attend. 

The  formal  meetings  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress 
occupied  the  last  seven  days  in  August  1948.  Out 
of  the  1,756  registered  members,  more  than  1,400 
actually  attended  the  sessions.  Among  them  were 
delegates  from  57  countries,  representing  also  290 
universities  and  other  scientific  institutions. 
Japan  was  represented  by  a  geologist  from  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  Allied  Powers,  and  Ger- 
many (British  zone)  by  two  eminent  German  geol- 
ogists, whose  attendance  was  arranged  by  British 
geological  organizations.  Of  the  124  'members 
registered  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  He- 
publics,  seven  came  to  the  Congress— all  official 
delegates  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Next  to  the 
United  Kingdom  contingent,  the  largest  was  the 
73-man  group  from  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  difficulty 
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of  obtaining  transportation.  Unfortunately, 
American  delegation  did  not  include  the  leac 
officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surve 
the  Geological  Society  of  America,  who  were' 
able  to  attend.  In  contrast  to  previous  Congre; 
the  representation  from  such  geologically  im] 
tant  countries  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Finl 
was  very  small.  This  was  due  largely  to  ( 
rency  and  travel  restrictions.  In  spite  of  s 
difficulties,  however,  there  were  several  deleg 
from  China  and  India  and  even  one  from  Bur 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  nes 
400  technical  papers,  the  meetings  at  London  v 
divided  into  12  sections,  which  met  in  the  Re 
College  of  Science,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  i 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  all  of  which  -vs 
near  the  Congress  headquarters  at  the  Geolog 
Survey  building  at  South  Kensington.  The  s 
tions  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  geology  of 
sea  bottom,  the  geology  and  ore  deposits  of  1 
and  zinc,  the  chemistry  of  the  earth,  the  geol< 
of  petroleum,  and  the  effects  of  earth  moveme 
on  organic  evolution. 

To  consider  special  problems  there  were  varii 
standing  commissions  and  temporary  committ 
which  held  meetings,  reviewing  the  progress  mi 
in  correspondence  since  the  last  Congress  and  1; 
ing  plans  for  carrying  on  their  work  during 
interim  until  the  next  Congress.  Some  of  the  co 
missions  made  reports  and  recommendations 
the  Council.  One  of  them  is  working  on  the  pre] 
rations  of  a  geological  map  of  the  world,  anotl 
on  the  geological  aspects  of  the  early  history 
man,  and  others  on  still  more  specialized  subjec 
One  of  the  temporary  committees  considered  wa 
and  means  of  reviving  one  of  several  journals 
geomorphology,  all  of  which  had  ceased  public 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Before  and  after  the  meetings  at  London  most 
the  members  took  advantage  of  the  numerous  e 
cursions  which  had  been  arranged  under  the  gui 
ance  of  local  experts  in  the  various  localities.  T 
British  Isles  are  a  classic  area  for  the  geologii 
since  much  of  the  early  development  of  the  scien 
took  place  there ;  and  it  is  also  a  region  of  unusu 
geologic  interest.  Some  of  the  excursions  took  tl 
members  to  Scotland;  others  to  southern  Englan 
the  Lake  District,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  other  di 
tricts.    The  excursions  had  been  carefully  plann< 
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i  advance,  and  the  participants  were  supplied 
■ith  special  maps  and  printed  guide  books.  The 
ruitful  discussions  of  geologic  problems  in  the 
eld  were,  as  always,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
arts  of  the  Congress.  The  opportunities  cov- 
ivd  many  aspects  of  geology  from  the  very  ancient 
mks  of  northern  Scotland  to  the  Pleistocene  for- 
mtions  along  the  Norfolk  coast  and  their  close 
nk  with  archeology. 

A  proposal  to  establish  an  International  Union 
f  Geology  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
Btion  (Unesco)  was  vigorously  debated  but 
inally  deferred  until  the  next  Congress. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  French 
lovernment,  the  next  Congress  is  scheduled  to  be 
ield  at  Algiers.  While  the  Nineteenth  Congress 
3  unlikely  to  be  as  large  as  the  one  at  London,  it 
nay  be  very  instructive  to  geologists,  especially 
hose  who  are  interested  in  the  more  arid  regions. 

Within  the  next  year  or  two  the  Eighteenth  Con- 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

gress  will  issue  to  its  members  one  or  more  volumes 
of  reports,  containing  the  papers  presented  at  the 
Congress.  There  will  also  be  a  special  volume  on 
the  geology  and  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  that  should 
be  timely  in  view  of  the  critical  shortage  of  these 
metals  which  now  faces  the  industrial  world,  for 
the  present  supplies  seem  unlikely  to  last  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  utility  of  such  conferences  as  the  Interna- 
tional Geological  Congress  are  plain  enough  to 
scientists  in  general.  For  the  progress  of  geology 
it  is  necessary  that  geologists  of  the  whole  world 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  learn  what  they  sever- 
ally have  been  doing  and  to  discuss  their  results. 
It  is  important  that  geologists  be  acquainted  with 
each  other  so  that  they  can  better  evaluate  their 
own  contributions.  It  is  not  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Congress  to  reach  decisions  on  policies  or  scien- 
tific questions,  but  rather  to  promote  the  inter- 
change of  facts  and  ideas,  which  in  turn  makes  for 
general  progress. 
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Conservation  of  Fishery  Resources  in  Northwest  Atlantic  To  Be  Discussed 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
>er  15  that  in  view  of  the  serious  depletion  of  cer- 
ain  commercially  important  species  of  fish  in  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  an  international  conference 
vill  be  convened  by  this  Government  in  Washing- 
»n  on  January  26,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
■ussing  the  development  of  means  for  formal  in- 
iernational  cooperation  in  the  investigation  and, 
B-here  necessary,  the  conservation  of  the  fishery 
resources  in  question. 

As  a  result  of  an  informal  approach  to  various 
Tovernments  to  determine  the  extent  of  current 
international  interest  in  the  fisheries  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  invitations  to  participate  at  the 
January  conference  have  been  issued  to  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ice- 
land. °Italy,  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  need  for  international 
cooperative  action,  this  Government  has,  of  course, 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  condition  of 
those  species  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  area  fished 
by  United  States  nationals.  The  backbone  of  the 
New  England  fishing  industry  is  the  otter-trawl 
fishery.  This  fishery  brings  to  port  the  various 
species  of  very  valuable  bottom-living  fishes.  At 
the  present  time,  the  stocks  of  these  species  on  the 
New  England  banks  are  at  a  relatively  low  average 
level  of  abundance. 
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The  abundance  of  marketable-sized  haddock  is 
now  at  an  all-time  low.  In  an  effort  to  continue 
bringing  in  haddock  to  satisfy  the  large  demand, 
the  industry  has  been  forced  to  resort  to  fishing  for 
immature  and  baby  fish.  This  development  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  for  although  admittedly  it  is 
increasing  the  present  catch  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
seriously  decreasing  the  potential  production  of 
this  fishery. 

Fishing  for  rosefish  has  been  very  heavy  in  re- 
cent years,  and  the  abundance  of  this  fish  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  the  point  where  United 
States  vessels  have  to  steam  much  farther  from 
port  in  order  to  find  commercial  quantities.  Ten 
years  ago,  even  five  years  ago,  the  bulk  of  the  catch 
of  rosefish  was  taken  within  150  miles  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Boston,  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  South 
Channel.  Now  many  vessels  are  forced  to  travel 
to  Sable  Island  and  Banquero  Bank,  500  to  600 
miles  from  port,  in  order  to  return  with  a  payload. 

Catches  of  halibut  have  gradually  dwindled 
through  the  years  until  today  they  constitute  an 
insignificant  quantity.  The  catches  of  cod  from 
the  New  England  banks  are  likewise  reduced  and 
accordingly  an  increasing  number  of  lengthy  and 
expensive  trips  to  the  Nova  Scotian  banks  have 
become  necessary. 

The  general  scarcity  of  groundfish  on  the  New 
England  banks  has  not  been  disastrous  to  the  fish- 
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ing  industry  only  because  of  the  very  high  prices 
being  paid  for  fish  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Should  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  meat  cause  the 
price  of  fish  to  drop,  the  value  of  the  United  States 
groundfish  landings,  if  they  remain  at  the  present 
low  level,  may  be  so  small  as  to  have  a  serious  finan- 
cial effect  upon  the  domestic  industry. 

The  United  States  otter-trawl  fleet  is  at  present 
larger  than  at  any  other  time  in  history  and,  with 
protein  food  so  much  in  demand,  indications  are 
that  it  will  become  even  larger.     In  addition,  the 
fleets  of  many  foreign  countries  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding operations  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
great  world  food  demand.     The  North  Sea  and 
other    important    European    fishing    areas    have 
apparently  become  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  produce  only  a  fraction  of  former  poundages. 
It  is  possible  that  the  depletion  of  European  banks 
will  result  in  a  shift  in  the  operations  of  many 
European  vessels  to  the  Northwest  Atlantic.   With 
the  expected  heavy  exploitation  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  Northwest  Atlantic,  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing the  highest  possible  level  of  productivity  be- 
comes increasingly  important  and  urgent.     The 
present  scarcity  of  fish  on  the  New  England  banks, 
and  the  probable  increase  in  fishing  pressure  by 
our  own  and  by  foreign  vessels,  indicates  the  ex- 
treme value  of  providing  means  for  determining  if 
the  decline  of  the  fisheries  can  be  stopped  and  if 
production  can  be  increased  in  the  future.    For 
example,  our  fishery  biologists  are  certain  that  the 
protection  of  small  haddock  would  substantially 
increase  the  future  landings. 

A  great  deal  of  research  would  of  course  be  neces- 
sary to  find  out  how  other  increases,  for  haddock 
and  for  other  species,  could  be  obtained.  To  put 
into  effect  any  changes  which,  as  a  result  of  such 
research,  are  found  to  be  useful  in  increasing  the 
production  of  these  fisheries,  some  sort  of  regula- 
tion would  be  necessary  inasmuch  as  voluntary 
changes  have  little  chance  of  success. 

The  off-shore  fishing  banks  of  the  Northwestern 
Atlantic  are  fished  by  nationals  of  many  countries 
besides  the  United  States.  Thus,  if  the  various 
New  England  States,  or  the  Federal  Government, 
regulated  the  fishing  methods  to  be  used  by  United 
States  fishermen,  while  the  other  countries  were 
free  to  use  whatever  methods  they  wished,  little 
help  would  be  afforded  the  fisheries.  Regula- 
tions, therefore,  must  be  put  into  effect  by  agree- 
ment of  the  various  countries  who,  at  present  and 
in  the  future,  fish  the  banks  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic. 

Scientific  study  of  these  fisheries,  a  prerequisite 
to  any  regulations,  would  also  be  undertaken  best 
on  an  international  scale,  with  a  pooling  of  scien- 
tific facilities  and  the  knowledge  of  fishery  experts 
of  all  the  interested  countries. 

'Not  printed.  For  text  of  the  draft  convention  see  at- 
tachment to  Department  of  State  press  release  no.  901  of 
Nov.  10, 1948. 
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It  is  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  any  rej 
lations  which  might  grow  out  of  scientific  stu 
following  an  international  fisheries  agreemc 
would  be  to  increase  the  sustained  production 
these  fisheries.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  a 
regulation  would  be  recommended  without  an 
quate  scientific  evidence  proving  that  the  propos 
measure  will  actually  serve  that  purpose. 

International  interest  in  certain  fisheries  of  t 

North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  th 

for  centuries  the  nationals  of  North  American  a; 

western  and  southern  European  countries  ha 

fished  portions  of  this  important  area.     As  a  ] 

suit  of  such  interest,  a  number  of  treaties  dealii 

with  accessory  rights  on  shore  and  in  ad j  ace 

waters  have  been  developed  and  adjusted  frc 

time  to  time  over  the  years.     Until  recently,  ho1 

ever,  consideration  was  not  given  to  the  desirabili 

of  formal  international  cooperation  in  the  co 

servation  and  development  of  the  fishery  resourc( 

The  increasing  recognition  of  the  seriousness 

the  existing  and  potential  depletion  of  comme 

cially  important  species  of  fish  in  the  North  A 

lantic  resulted  in  an  international  conference 

London  in  1937.     It  was  at  that  time  considen 

feasible  to  treat  the  entire  North  Atlantic  as 

single  conservation  unit.     The  international  coi 

vention  for  the  regulation  of  meshes  of  fishing  ne 

and  the  size  limits  of  fish  which  was  concluded  i 

this  conference  was  accordingly  designed  to  app] 

to  the  entire  North  Atlantic. 

The  1937  convention  did  not  enter  into  force  an 
the  British  Government,  therefore,  convened  othc 
international  conferences  in  London  in  Octobe 
1943  and  April  1946  to  reconsider  this  genen 
problem.  The  United  States  was  represented  b 
an  observer  delegation  at  these  international  ovei 
fishing  conferences.  After  discussions  with  th 
other  states  contiguous  to  the  Northwest  Atlantii 
the  United  States  suggested  that  there  were  ac 
tually  two  areas  in  the  North  Atlantic  which  wer 
readily  separable  because  of  the  nationals  con 
cerned  and  the  problems  involved.  It  was  there 
fore  proposed  that  consideration  be  given  to  th 
desirability  of  separate  treatment  for  the  North 
east  and  Northwest  Atlantic.  The  agreement  o: 
the  1946  conference  to  this  concept  is  evidenced  h 
the  fact  that  the  convention  which  resulted  frori 
the  work  of  the  conference  set  the  western  bound 
ary  of  the  convention  area  at  42  degrees  west  Ion 
gitude. 

Since  it  has  been  agreed  that  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  give  separate  consideration  to  the  North- 
west Atlantic,  the  United  States  Government,  aftei 
consultations  with  the  interested  States  of  th< 
United  States  and  the  New  England  fishing  in- 
dustry, has  prepared  a  draft  convention  for  use  at 
the  forthcoming  conference.1  The  draft  conven- 
tion will  be  used  only  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  position  to  be 
taken  by  this  Government  at  the  conference. 
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Unth  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 


The  Ninth  International  Exhibition  of  Cine- 
natographic  Art  was  held  at  Venice  August  19- 
September  4,  1!>48. 

This  exhibition,  the  Festival  of  Music,  and  the 
Festival  of  the  Theatre  composed  the  "Biennale 
,f  Venice"  for  1948  and  were  under  the  patronage 
>f  the  Italian  Government.  The  purpose  of  the 
"xhibition  was  to  give  public  acknowledgment  to 
hose  films  which  testify  to  a  genuine  effort  toward 
ss  in  this  field  as  a  means  of  artistic  expres- 
aen  and  the  spread  of  culture  between  nations. 

Chester  A.  Lindstrom,  Chief  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ure  Service,  Office  of  Information,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  represented  this  Government  at  the 
?xhibition.  The  United  States  sent  24  specialized 
dontheatrical  films  for  display,  11  of  which  were 
U.  S.  Government  films.  Other  films  were  sent 
by  the  American  Motion  Picture  Association. 

Twenty  nations  took  part  in  the  exhibition: 
Austria,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Mexico.  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Although  the  United  States  submitted  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  specialized  films,  it  received 
about  8  percent  of  the  awards.  These  awards 
were  made  by  a  jury  composed  of  leading  artists, 
critics,  and  journalists  selected  by  the  president  of 
the  Biennale  from  among  Italian  nationals  and 
persons  in  no  way  connected  with  the  production 
or  exploitation  of  motion  pictures. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Naval  Photog- 
raphy in  Science  (Navy)  and  Hurricane  Circuit 
(State).  The  United  States  won  the  second  and 
third  International  Grand  Prix  with  The  Fugitive 
bv  John  Ford  and  Louisiana  Story  by  Robert  J. 
Flahertv.  The  Grand  Prix  for  musical  score  went 
to  Max  R.  Steiner  of  the  United  States  for  his  work 
in  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre.  David  O.  Selznick's 
Duel  in  the  Sun  won  the  "Coppa  Cinecitta"  (Movie 
City  Cup)  without  specification.  Walt  Disney's 
Melody  Time  and  Frenchman  Paul  Grimault's 
Le  Petit  Soldat  tied  for  the  best  cartoon. 

During  the  exhibition,  the  United  States  Dele- 
gate requested  a  meeting  of  the  various  foreign 
representatives  to  discuss  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  oruidance  of  exhibition 
authorities  in  setting  up  film  categories.  Prior 
to  the  meeting,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  Representatives  drew  up  a  set  of 
suggested  rules  and  regulations,  and  at  the  meeting 
these  suggestions  were  presented  and,  with  some 
additions  and  modifications,  were  adopted. 
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The  categories,  as  moved  on  and  adopted  are : 

(1)  education  (instructional  teachers'  films  for 
classroom  use,  and  informational  background 
films)  ;  (2)  medical  films  (including  teaching 
and  research  films)  ;  (3)  scientific  films  (for 
higher  education  or  research)  ;  (4)  propaganda 
films  (including  industrially  sponsored  films)  ; 
(5)  entertainment  films  (made  specifically  for 
children)  ;  and  (6)  art  films  (films  of  a  cultural 
type  on  music,  art,  literature,  and  drama). 

U.S.  Delegation  to  Preparatory  Committee 
Meeting  of  IMCO 

On  November  19  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Huntington  T.  Morse,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Commission,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  has  been  named  United  States  Dele- 
gate to  the  second  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (Imco),  scheduled  to 
open  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  November  30, 
1948.  John  W.  Mann,  Assistant  Shipping  Ad- 
viser, Department  of  State,  has  been  named  alter- 
nate, and  John  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  Division  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  will  serve  as  adviser. 

Delegates  from  the  following  12  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Preparatory  Committee  are  expected  to 
attend:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Greece,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  was  established  to  function  until 
the  convention  on  the  International  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  comes  into  force.  The  con- 
vention was  drawn  up  at  the  United  Nations  Mari- 
time Conference  at  Geneva,  February-March,  1948, 
to  which  32  governments  sent  representatives.  It 
will  come  into  force  when  ratified  by  21  countries, 
7  of  which  must  have  at  least  one  million  gross  tons 
of  shipping  each.  President  Truman  has  trans- 
mitted the  convention  to  the  Senate  with  a  view 
to  United  States  ratification. 

The  agenda  for  the  second  session  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  includes  administrative  and 
budgetary  problems,  the  planning  of  a  program 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Committee's  func- 
tions, ajid  discussion  of  the  draft  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Imco.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  was  held 
at  Geneva,  March  1,  immediately  following  the 
Conference  which  drew  up  the  maritime  con- 
vention. 
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Helping  the  World  To  Know  Us  Bette 


BY  HOWLAND  H.  SARGEANT  I 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


"How  can  American   education   best  promote 
international    understanding?"    is    no    ordinary 
query.     It  is  a  challenge  to  every  one  of  us  who 
believes  in  the  vital  role  American  education  must 
play  in  the  struggle  to  assure  a  free  and  democratic 
world.     This  is  a  subject  which  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  careful— and  I  might  say  prayerful — atten- 
tion in  Washington.     The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  currently  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  and  exacting  tasks  in  our  history,  the 
task  of  decisively  defeating  a  powerful  effort  to 
destroy  our  way  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  world.     It  is  because  we 
hope,  despite  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  win 
this  all-important  struggle  by  peaceful  means  that 
education  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  at 
our  command.    If  we  can  succeed  in  preventing  a 
resort  to  arms,  we  are  confident  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  ultimately  choose  democracy  as 
the  system  that  assures  them  more  freedom  and 
greater  material  benefits  than  any  other. 

Here  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  task  in 
which  we  all  are  involved  and  in  which  vou  who 
are  engaged  in  foreign  trade  can  play  a  doubly 
important  part.  The  stakes  are  high.  The  brunt 
of  the  battle  may  be  borne  by  the  Government,  but 
like  modern  war,  this  is  a  total  effort  in  which  we 
are  all  equally  engaged,  whether  in  a  commanding 
or  a  supporting  role.  Whether  as  Government 
officials  or  businessmen,  we  must  make  our  maxi- 
mum effort  in  the  same  cause.  We  must  find  how 
we  can  coordinate  our  respective  efforts  to  greatest 
advantage. 

The  best  antidote  for  Communism  is  a  universal 
sense  of  security  and  economic  well-being.  There- 
fore, the  primary  objective  of  the  United  States  is 
the  promotion  of  stability  and  recovery  as  the  first 
prerequisites  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 
This  country  is  the  principal  source  for  the  finan- 
cial aid  and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction required  to  restore  war-wrecked  economies 
and  build  up  underdeveloped  areas.  But  if  world 
recovery  achieved  by  these  means  is  to  continue  and 

InUSSv  S%2  ^National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
in  New  ^  prkCIty,  on  Nov.  8, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  game  date.  * 
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yield  maximum  returns,  a  third  ingredient  is  in. 
dispensable. 

Only  through  the  utilization  of  modern  tech- 
meal  and  administrative  "know-how",  of  which 
the  United  States  also  is  the  primary  source,  can 
many  of  the  peoples  we  aid  capitalize  fully  on  the 
reconstruction  and  development  which  they  are  so 
eager  to  carry  forward.     This  third  form  of  as- 
sistance is  essential  to  make  the  first  two  most 
effective.     Our  partners  in  this  cooperative  enter- 
prise need  to  build  up  a  considerable  corps  of 
trained  and  competent  technicians,  specialists  and 
administrators  to  carry  on  the  programs  once  they 
are  well  begun.     Otherwise  the  gains  first  made 
with  the  impetus  of  American  aid  may  be  lost 
Fortunately,  this  kind  of  help  is  far  less  expen- 
sive than  the  first  two.     Although  our  capital  and 
production  that  can  be  spared  for  use  abroad  are 
definitely  limited,  our  supply  of  exportable  "know- 
how    is  proportionately  much  larger.    And  even 
by  the  narrow  standard  of  American  self-interest, 
the  benefits,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  are  con- 
siderable. 

U.S.  Experience  in  the  Educational-Cultural  Fields 

How  do  we  know?  Because  we  have  tried  it 
*or  ten  years,  the  United  States  Government  has 
engaged  in  a  successful  program  of  educational, 
technical,  and  cultural  exchange  with  the  other  20 
American  republics  and  the  Philippines.  This  is 
the  pilot  plant"  for  what  is  now  becoming  the 
world  s  greatest  venture  in  educational  exchange 
as  a  means  of  promoting  international  understand- 
ing material  well-being,  and  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  peace. 

That  undertaking  is  made  possible  by  the  en- 
actment by  the  Eightieth  Congress  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  now  known  as  Public  Law  402.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  constitutes  conces- 
sional recognition  that  the  world-wide  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  Communism  makes  it  imper- 
ative that  the  United  States  Government  conduct 
a  vigorous  information  and  education  program 
in  support  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  educa- 
tional sphere,  Public  Law  402  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
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jrld  the  exchange  arrangements  hitherto  limited 
rgely  to  the  otter  American  republics  and  the 
■lilippines.  Another  major  phase  of  the  educa- 
jnal  exchange  program  is  carried  on  under 
jthorization  of  the  Fulbright  Act,  which  makes 
oceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  equipment  abroad 
iilable  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  students, 
ichors,  and  researchers. 

>stern  Hemisphere  Program 

Let's  look  (irst  at  how  the  general  program  in  the 
estcrn  Hemisphere  has  operated.  I  won't  bore 
Hi  with  the  statistics,  though  they  are  impressive. 
le  program  has  developed  along  several  broad 
ies.  This  Government  has  participated  with  the 
tt in  American  countries  in  a  number  of  scientific 
id  technical  projects  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
lese  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  test  in 
ch  case  is  whether  the  project  will  further  the 
ms  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  country 
volved.  The  usual  method  of  operation  is  that 
is  Government  provides  the  services  of  tech- 
cians  and  specialists  and  the  other  country  fur- 
Phes  the  physical  facilities,  such  as  land  and 
lildings.  and  assigns  personnel  to  work  with  our 
ople.  The  programs  have  been  carried  out  by 
iinv  governmental  and  private  agencies  through 
e  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
lltural  Cooperation  and  through  the  Institute 
Inter-American  Affairs. 

ffee  Pulp 

Some  specific  illustrations  may  be  helpful.  For 
ample,  Latin  America  produces  a  lot  of  coffee, 
le  pulpy  residue  from  the  coffee  bean  was  known 
be  good  feed  for  cattle,  but  it  remained  a  waste 
oduct  because  cattle  didn't  like  the  taste  of  it 
id  therefore  wouldn't  eat  it.  At  a  cooperative 
periment  station  in  El  Salvador,  American  and 
dvadoran  researchers  mixed  other  ingredients 
ith  the  coffee-bean  pulp  and  evolved  a  formula 
at  made  the  material  palatable  to  milk  cows.  So 
is  waste  material  can  now  be  used  as  a  substitute 
r  corn.  If  all  the  coffee  pulp  in  Latin  America 
;re  converted  to  cattle  feed,  it  would  provide  the 
uivalent  of  about  34  million  bushels  of  corn  a 
ar.  This  is  significant  for  both  the  health  and 
e  economies  or  those  countries  which  are  now 
■oducing  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  milk 
eir  people  need. 

vil  Aviation 

American  civil-aviation  technicians  have  been 
work  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries 
r  several  years,  helping  them  develop  airports 
id  other  aspects  of  their  air-transport  systems. 
e  can  see  how  important  these  projects  are  when 
g  realize  that  some  parts  of  Latin  America  have 
mped  almost  overnight  from  the  era  of  the  ox- 
rt  to  the  era  of  the  airplane,  because  of  the 
meral  lack  of  railroads  and  highways. 
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Population  and  Agriculture  Census 

American  statistical  experts  are  now  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  helping  plan  for  the  first 
comprehensive  hemisphere-wide  census  of  popula- 
tion and  agriculture  to  be  taken  in  1950. 

The  start  of  adequate  periodic  censuses  in  all 
the  American  republics,  covering  population,  ag- 
riculture, mining,  industry,  exports  and  imports, 
and  other  important  economic  data,  is  of  course 
tremendously  important  to  us  all. 

This  kind  of  practical  and  effective  assistance  is 
provided  only  after  the  other  government  has  re- 
quested it  and  after  the  proposal  has  been  care- 
fully examined  and  approved  by  this  government. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  cost  borne  by  the  other 
governments  has  progressively  increased.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  their  aggregate  contributions 
were  more  than  double  the  contribution  made  by 
the  United  States. 

Exchange  of  Professors  and  Specialists 

The  two-way  transfer  of  knowledge  and  culture 
between  this  country  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics is  accomplished  in  still  other  ways.  This 
Government  facilitates  the  visits  of  outstanding 
professors,  specialists,  and  graduate  students  of 
the  other  Americas  to  the  United  States  for  work 
and  study  in  educational,  governmental,  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  During  the  1947-48  academic 
year,  nearly  5,000  students  from  Latin  America 
were  studying  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 162  were  given  grants-in-aid  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Many  others  who  received  no  direct  finan- 
cial aid  were  assisted  in  countless  ways  through 
the  missions  abroad,  the  reception  and  orientation 
centers  in  this  country,  and  the  skilled  staffs  of 
the  United  States  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies working  together  in  this  important  field. 
Similar  assistance  is  provided  to  enable  industrial 
and  government  personnel  to  come  to  this  country 
for  on-the-job  training.  Those  who  are  selected 
usually  take  an  orientation  course  upon  their  ar- 
rival and  then  are  assigned  to  an  educational  in- 
stitution, an  industrial  plant,  or  a  government 
agency  for  intensive  practical  training  for  several 
months. 

Not  only  are  we  bringing  the  people  of  Latin 
America — as  many  as  possible — to  us.  We  are 
taking  ourselves,  in  some  measure,  to  them.  Pro- 
fessors, research  scholars,  and  students  from  the 
United  States  are  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
travel  and  work  in  Latin  America.  The  libraries 
and  cultural  centers  maintained  partly  with  the 
financial  support  of  this  Government  throughout 
Latin  America  are  focal  points  of  contact  between 
increasing  numbers  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  The  libraries  empha- 
size reference  services  and  the  lending  of  American 
books.  The  heaviest  demand  in  many  places  is 
for  material  of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature. 
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Cultural  Centers 

The  28  cultural  centers  are  literally  that — places 
where  the  peoples  of  our  neighboring  countries 
gather  with  Americans  resident  there,  become  ac- 
quainted with  American  literature,  American 
music,  American  art,  hear  visiting  American  lec- 
turers, and  learn  English  in  classes  taught  by  both 
American  and  local  teachers.  These  classes  are 
important  for  several  reasons.  They  are  one  of 
the  chief  attractions.  At  Sao  Paulo,  5,000  Bra- 
zilians are  learning  English  from  American  text- 
books at  the  center.  They,  and  their  counterparts 
in  other  centers,  pay  for  these  lessons.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  classes  and  other  local  sources  now 
provides  more  than  60  percent  of  the  money  for 
maintaining  the  cultural  centers,  leaving  about  40 
percent  to  be  paid  by  this  Government,  fthink  you 
will  agree  that  this  substantial  degree  of  local 
support  entitles  the  centers  to  the  autonomy  they 
enjoy  by  virtue  of  being  controlled  by  local  boards, 
usually  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  resident 
Americans  and  nationals  of  the  country. 

American-Sponsored  Schools 

The  United  States  Government  provides  assist- 
ance to  some  270  American-sponsored  schools  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  the  case  of  the  independent- 
type  schools,  provides  modest  financial  aid.  These 
schools  offer  an  American-type  education  prima- 
rily for  the  children  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  located.  In  addition  they  furnish  schooling 
for  children  of  American  residents,  thus  serving 
as  an  additional  means  of  educational  exchange. 

This,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  educational-ex- 
change program  that  we  have  been  conducting 
with  the  American  republics  for  the  past  ten  years. 
What  have  we  got  out  of  it?  Obviously,  any- 
thing like  an  exact  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
impossible,  though  the  material  benefits  have  been 
considerable.  I  could  cite  instances  of  orders  be- 
ing placed  for  American  road-building  machinery 
as  a  result  of  a  visit  of  Latin  American  highway 
engineers  to  this  country  under  Government 
auspices.  I  could  point  to  sales  of  laboratory  and 
hospital  equipment  to  Latin  American  institu- 
tions directed  by  professional  people  who  have 
studied  in  this  country  as  recipients  of  govern- 
ment grants.  But  these  are  merely  by-products. 
I  could  point  to  the  several  million  people  who 
have  learned  English  at  the  cultural  centers.  I 
could  refer  to  definite  economic  gains  made  in  cer- 
tain regions  and  countries  as  a  result  of  coopera- 
tive research  and  demonstrations  by  teams  of 
North  American  and  Latin  American  technicians. 

Estimate  of  the  Program 

The  greatest,  most  valuable,  benefits  cannot  be 
measured  because  they  are  intangible.  They  ex- 
ist in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  have  been  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  and  in  some  way  by  these 
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activities— both  our  own  people  and  the  people 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  We  know  that  the  1 
of  friendship  and  respect  between  our  counti 
have  grown  immeasurably  stronger,  because  tl 
are  based  on  greater  understanding  and  more 
tensive  personal  experience. 

A  representative  of  the  State  Department 
cently  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Caribbean  a 
the  upper  part  of  South  America.  She  noi 
that  in  Venezuela  the  Foreign  Minister  was  a  rr 
who  had  traveled  in  the  United  States  in  1944 
means  of  a  grant  by  this  Government.  She  fou 
that  the  director  of  the  National  Library  h 
studied  here  in  1947  and  was  applying  Noi 
American  library  techniques  in  his  own  count 
The  Venezuelan  Ambassadors  to  Colombia.  Cul 
and  the  Court  of  St.  James  are  all  men  who  Visit 
the  United  States  on  travel  grants  in  1943. 

This  representative  found  that  the  present  F< 
eign  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  h 
investigated  the  universities  and  state  educatioi 
systems  of  this  country  on  a  grant  made  in  19' 
The  director  of  the  Municipal  Library  at  Haba 
spent  three  months  at  the  Hispanic  Foundati 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1944  while  rece: 
ing  a  grant.  After  studying  museum  manageme 
and  techniques  here  in  1944,  a  public-spirited  C 
lombian  woman  returned  home  to  take  the  lead 
founding  the  new  National  Museum  and  is  n< 
its  director. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  am  partisan  ai 
that  my  estimate  of  the  program  should  be  d 
counted.  Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the  commer 
made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Stat 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchan 
by  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre,  of  Peru.  He  is  now  dire 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  of  £ 
Pan  American  Union,  and  is  himself  a  form 
recipient  of  a  travel  grant. 

Dr.  Basadre  commended  the  quality  of  tl 
teaching  of  English  in  the  cultural  centers  ai 
observed  that,  as  a  result  of  this  activity,  amoi 
others :  "The  dream  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  our  groi 
ing  middle  class  nowadays  is  to  travel  in  tl 
United  States."  As  a  consequence  of  the  progra 
as  a  whole,  Dr.  Basadre  said :  "The  United  Stat 
has  now  among  the  best  professional,  academic  an 
specialized  groups  of  Latin  America,  real  frien< 
who  have  worked  side  by  side  with  American  sc 
entists,  technicians,  scholars  and  administrator 
and  who  have  seen  the  way  Americans  live  an 
how  they  think." 

The  effect  has  been  to  create  in  Latin  Americ 
a  climate  of  opinion  more  favorable  to  the  Unite 
States  and  more  enduring,  because  it  is  moi 
broadly  based  on  the  personal  interests  and  eJ 
periences  of  a  larger  element  of  the  population. 
The  best  proof  from  our  own  viewpoint  of  th 
practical  value  of  the  broad  program  of  educs 
tional  exchange  with  the  other  American  reput 
lies — the  ultimate  accolade,  in  my  opinion — is  th 
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jcision  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  authorize 
s  extension  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  what 
ie  rest  of  the  world — that  part  which  is  free  to 
[press  an  opinion,  at  any  rate — thinks  of  this 
roepect  is  host  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  re- 
H'sts  to  this  Government  for  cooperative  ex- 
laiiiie  projects  are  many  times  greater  than  can 
?  met  from  our  present  budgets.  The  recommen- 
ition  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Ke- 
tions.  reporting  out  this  legislation  last  January, 
worth  recalling: 

".  .  .  the  committee  believes  that  the  enactment 
P  the  bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  mutual 
nderstanding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
bates  and  the  people  of  other  nations  which  will 
rve  as  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation  for  world 
■are." 

orld-Wide  Program  Under 
tiith-Mundt  Act 

Some  people,  even  in  this  country,  overlook  the 
ict  that  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  authorizes  a  world- 
ide  educational  exchange  program  on  the  part 
:  this  Government,  but  is  not  an  appropriation 
•t.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  any  large- 
ale  expansion  of  the  program  beyond  the  West- 
■n  Hemisphere  depends  on  the  future  appropria- 
on  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  However,  a  num- 
»r  of  foreign  governments  ai'e  so  eager  to  take 
lvantage  of  the  enabling  legislation  that  the  ex- 
lange  of  persons  with  other  countries  has  already 
;gun.  Tneir  governments  are  reimbursing  our 
jvernment  agencies  for  the  services  of  American 
>ecialists  on  loan  and  are  paying  the  way  of  the 
est  wave  of  their  specialists  sent  here  for  train- 
s- 
It  is  true  also  that  we  already  have  libraries 

id  reading  rooms  in  a  number  of  other  countries 
itside  this  hemisphere,  as  a  result  of  the  wartime 
:tivities  of  the  Owi,  and  these  are  being  ex- 
uided  and  increased.  Please  do  not  think  of 
tese  libraries  as  mere  collections  of  books.  That 
ould  be  a  serious  mistake.  Libraries  are  people, 
ur  librarians  are  ambassadors  of  ideas.  Through 
ieir  work,  thousands  of  people  in  many  countries 
ave  developed  the  habit  of  going  directly  to 
nited  States  information  libraries — as  well  as  a 
gh  degree  of  confidence  in  what  they  find  there. 
.  is  true  also  that  even  with  our  present  budget 
e  are  able  to  cooperate  with  private  institutions 
id  agencies  in  effecting  an  exchange  of  persons 
ith  a  number  of  countries.  The  fact  is  that  edu- 
ttional  institutions  and  private  agencies  were  the 
loneers  in  this  kind  of  exchange,  and  when  the 
overnment  entered  the  field  as  a  latecomer  it  was 
rimarily  as  a  supplementary  and  facilitating 
jency. 

Although  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  throws  the  full 
eight  of  the  Government  behind  this  work  and 
akes  possible  an  increase  in  its  scope  in  keeping 
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with  the  requirements  of  present  world  conditions, 
we  will  continue  to  utilize  the  experience,  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  programs  of  private  agencies 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  State  Department  branch  for  voluntary 
programs  assisted  some  400  organizations,  includ- 
ing groups  concerned  with  industrial  training  of 
people  from  other  countries.  The  Government 
will  continue  to  play  a  supplemental  role. 

Benefits  Under  Fulbright  Act 

The  benefits  of  cooperation  between  Government 
and  private  agencies  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
initial  undertakings  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 
You  will  recall  that  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  act  consist  only  of  the  currencies  of  other 
countries  and  do  not  include  dollars.  The  foreign 
exchange  funds  can  be  used  to  finance  the  studies 
of  American  students  and  the  work  of  American 
teachers  and  researchers  at  educational  institu- 
tions, either  American  or  local,  in  the  countries 
which  sign  the  Fulbright  Act  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  Foreign  nationals  studying  in 
American  institutions  in  other  participating  coun- 
tries also  may  be  aided.  Foreign  nationals  study- 
ing, teaching,  or  doing  research  in  this  country, 
however,  can  be  aided  only  to  the  extent  of  travel 
expenses  payable  in  foreign  currencies.  To  re- 
ceive such  aid,  the  recipient  must  show  that  he  can 
maintain  himself  with  dollar  funds  while  in  this 
country  studying  at  or  working  in  connection  with 
an  approved  educational  institution. 

This  Government  has  now  signed  Fulbright  Act 
agreements  with  eight  countries  and  is  working 
toward  agreements  with  twelve  more.  Thus  far, 
every  applicant  found  eligible  for  a  travel  grant 
to  this  country  on  Fulbright  funds  has  been  able 
to  qualify  as  to  maintenance  here,  thanks  to  schol- 
arships, grants,  and  other  forms  of  aid  from  pri- 
vate agencies.  This  sort  of  practical  cooperation 
makes  both  Government  and  private  funds  go 
further  and  swells  the  flow  of  the  exchange  of 
persons. 

I  would  hesitate  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
number  of  Americans  and  other  nationals  who 
will  eventually  benefit  from  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram, but  it  will  run  into  the  thousands.  So  far, 
about  half  the  beneficiaries  have  been  Americans 
going  abroad  and  about  half,  foreign  nationals 
coming  here.  We  hope  that  something  like  this 
ratio  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  life  of  the 
program. 

Reciprocal    Nature   of    the    Educational 
Exchange    Principle 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  two-way  nature  of  the 
educational  exchange  principle.  Perhaps  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  programs  already  in  effect  has  given 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  much  more  than  it  receives — that  it  is 
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largely  a  question  of  exporting  our  technicians 
and  know-how  to  other  countries.  If  I  have  in- 
advertently given  that  impression,  let  me  hasten 
to  correct  it.  By  its  very  nature  the  exchange 
program  provides  benefits  to  both  sides,  and  if  we 
in  the  United  States  do  not  take  full  advantage  of 
our  opportunities,  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  We 
of  all  people — we  whose  culture,  science,  institu- 
tions, even  ourselves,  are  the  composite  products 
of  all  nations  and  people — should  appreciate  how 
much  we  stand  to  gain  through  the  enrichment  of 
our  own  lives  by  what  we  can  learn  from  others. 
Our  whole  country  will  benefit  immensely  from  the 
new  viewpoint  and  increased  understanding  ac- 
quired by  the  thousands  of  Americans  studying 
and  teaching  in  other  lands  under  the  Fulbright 
program,  as  well  as  from  our  contacts  with  the 
thousands  of  foreign  nationals  who  live  among  us 
for  a  while. 

Primary  Aims 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  all  this  effort  ?  Is  it 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  skills — the  teaching 
of  ingenious  techniques  of  which  we  are  justifiably 
proud — the  cultivation  of  an  insubstantial  though 
comforting  aura  of  good  will  ?  Is  it  the  stimula- 
tion of  a  greater  demand  for  American  products  ? 
These  are  worth-while  by-products.  They  are  not 
our  primary  aims. 

Our  paramount  purpose,  I  submit,  must  be  the 
cultivation  at  home  and  the  encouragement  abroad 
of  the  living,  dynamic  spirit  of  democracy.  We 
do  not  invite  these  guests  into  our  national  home 
to  indoctrinate  them  with  ready-made  opinions  or 
to  spoon-feed  them  prescribed  doses  of  American 
culture  or  thought.  We  welcome  them  so  that 
they  may  partake  with  us,  on  equal  terms,  of  a  way 
of  life  which  we  believe  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
individual,  the  nation,  mankind.  We  invite  them 
to  experience  and  to  observe  American  democracy 
with  an  inquiring  mind  and  a  discerning  eye. 
They  are  free  to  judge  us  as  they  see  fit.  They  are 
exposed,  as  we  are,  to  the  clash  of  contending  views. 
They  may  examine  our  defects,  and  appraise  the 
sincerity  and  vigor  with  which  we  strive  to  correct 
them. 

In  encouraging  throughout  the  world  the  politi- 
cal principles  of  democracy,  education  and  educa- 
tional exchanges  are  and  will  continue  to  be  of 
tremendous  importance.  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned that  the  present  conflict  in  the  world  is  a 
clash  between  two  political  systems.  One  is  based 
on  democracy,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  other  is  based  on  the  police  state, 
the  concentration  camp,  thought  control,  and  sup- 
pression of  human  liberties.  Many  of  us  today 
believe  that  we  should  maintain  and  broaden  edu- 
cational contacts,  among  both  democratic  and  to- 
talitarian    nations.    For    education     can     lead 
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strongly  and  vigorously  in  the  ultimate  trans 
mation  of  the  present  precarious  peace  int( 
enduring  peace. 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
Educational  Exchange,  under  the  chairmanshi 
Chancellor  Harvie  Branscomb  of  Vand<erbilt  1 
versity,  has  been  energetically  studying  this  p 
lem.  At  its  October  meeting,  the  Commission 
vised  the  Secretary  of  State — 

1.  The  greatest  usefulness  of  educational 
change  programs  will  be  in  relation  to  the 
and  democratic  countries  of  the  world,  which 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  its  reciprocal  ad' 
tages ; 

2.  Since  for  the  present  most  of  the  eas 
European  governments  are  unwilling  to  reci 
cate,  and  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  laid  down  the  p 
ciple  that  all  official  exchanges  should  be  up< 
reciprocal  basis,  it  is  not  recommended  that 
United  States  sponsor  government-supported 
changes  with  them  "until  their  governments  ; 
evidence  of  cooperation  in  the  mutually  hel] 
and  friendly  spirit  of  the  Act" ; 

3.  But  the  Department  of  State  should 
close  the  door  to  the  many  unofficial  opportun: 
for  contacts  and  exchange  of  persons  with  t: 
countries,  the  Department  should  facilitate  tl 
exchanges  initiated  and  supported  by  volunl 
agencies. 

The  Commission,  pointing  out  that  such  in 
change   will    require   careful    control,    said 
quently : 

"To  cut  off  contacts  with  the  totalitarian  nat: 
of  the  world  because  of  fears  as  to  what  mi 
happen  to  democratic  institutions  through  s 
contacts  would  imply  a  weakness  which  has 
justification  in  fact.  No  army  ever  burned 
bridges  except  in  retreat.  The  democratic  wa; 
life  is  not  now  in  retreat." 

We  must  never  forget  the  distinction  that 
been  drawn  by  Chairman  Branscomb— that 
objective  is  cultural  and  educational  exchange, 
penetration.     The  philosophical  basis  of  our  el 
is  the  assumption  that  the  other  parties  to 
arrangement  are  as  well  qualified  and  as  de 
mined  as  we  are  to  shape  their  thinking  by 
democratic  process.     Not  by  the  imposition  fi 
without  of  preconceived,  inflexible  dogma,  but 
access  to  information,  interpretation  and  opin 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.     We  are  dedical 
in  our  dealings  with  other  peoples  as  well  as  m 
ourselves,  to  maintain  and  defend  the  free  c< 
petition  of  ideas.    We  are  dedicated  to  guarar 
the  individual  the  right  to  reach  his  own  con< 
sions  by  the  process  of  unfettered  reason  and 
exercise  of  his  own  judgment.     The  continu 
operation  of  this  process  is  basic  to  democracy 
(Continued  on  paf/e  681) 
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Oklahoma  Submits  First  Electors'  Certificate 


[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Department  of  State  received  on  November 
0  the  first  certificate  of  ascertainment  of  electors 
or  President  and  Vice  President  as  a  result  of  the 
at  ional  election  held  on  November  2. 

The  first  certificate  received  in  Washington  is 
rom  Governor  Roy  J.  Turner  of  Oklahoma  and 
j  dated  November  15.  The  certificate,  under  the 
eal  of  the  State,  gives  the  names  of  all  candidates 
ppearing  on  the  State  ballot  to  be  electors  of  Pres- 
ent and  Vice  President,  and  the  votes  received  by 
adi  party's  candidates.  Certificates  which  will 
iv  law  be  received  from  all  States  will  contain  the 
ame  information,  so  that  the  48  certificates  from 
he  State?  will  together  show  the  total  national 
ote,  for  President  and  Vice  President,  as  deter- 
ained  by  the  laws  of  each  State. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  the  known  result  of 
he  election  and  the  preparation  of  the  certificate 
>f  ascertainment  of  electors  is  due  to  the  official 
locoracy  required  in  the  certificate.  The  election 
iiithorities  in  the  voting  units  of  each  State  must 
>e  certain  of  their  counts  before  reporting  them  to 
he  State  Board  of  Elections  or  other  officials  in 
iccordance  with  the  State  law.  The  certificate 
:annot  be  made  until  the  records  are  complete  for 
•eh  State  as  a  unit.  This  usually  takes  several 
veeks.    In  1944  the  national  election  was  held  on 


November  7  and  the  first  certificate  was  received 
on  November  29,  while  the  last  one  was  delayed 
until  January. 

The  purpose  of  the  certificate  of  ascertainment 
of  electors  is  to  provide  necessary  information  to 
the  Congress,  which  canvasses  the  votes  of  electors 
and  declares  therefrom  the  names  of  the  persons 
chosen  to  be  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
certificate  designates,  under  seal  of  the  State, 
the  persons  chosen  by  majority  vote  of  the  elec- 
torate to  perform  the  function  of  electors.  The 
electors,  who  equal  in  number  the  delegation  of 
the  State  in  Congress,  will  sign  and  certify  their 
separate  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President 
at  their  meetings  in  each  State  next  December  13. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  transmit  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  copies 
of  the  certificate  of  ascertainment  of  electors.1 
This  provision  of  the  law  enables  each  House  of 
Congress  to  assure  itself  that  the  ballots  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  have  been  cast  by  the  duly 
appointed  electors. 

The  certificate  of  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
shows  that  only  two  parties  participated  in  the 
election  of  November  2  in  that  State.  The  Demo- 
crats polled  452,782  votes  and  the  Republicans 
268,817,  a  total  of  721,599. 


TEXT  OF  CERTIFICATE 


STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Certificate 

Whereas,  there  has  been  certified  to  me  by  the 
State  Election  Board  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as 
the  result  of  the  final  ascertainment,  under  and  m 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
of  the  general  election  held  in  said  State,  on  the 
2nd  dav  of  November,  1948,  to  elect  Presidential 
mi  Vice-Presidential  Electors  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and 


Whereas,  from  an  examination  of  said  certifi- 
cate I  find  that  the  law  covering  such  election  has, 
in  all  things,  been  observed,  and  that  such  election 
was  duly  and  regularly  held,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  in  said  election  the  fol- 
lowing named  persons,  who  constitute  all  the  can- 
didates for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential 
Electors,  for  whose  election  any  and  all  votes  have 
been  given  or  cast,  each  received  the  number  of 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1948,  p.  587. 
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votes  set  opposite  their  names  for  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  Electors,  viz : 


Name 
Tom  G.  Drake 
W.  D.  Hastings 
Johnson  D.  Hill 
S.  D.  Williams 
Oscar  E.  Wyatt 
Eay  A.  Martin 
Johnston  Murray 
John  E.  Turner 
Floyd  W.  Ball 
Tom  C.  Greer 

Wayne  Anderson 
Perry  F.  Brown 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Charles  C.  Hawk 
Homer  L.  Biggerstaff 
Thomas  G.  Jackson 
Roy  B.  Hall 
Warren  B.  Morris 
John  Adams 
John  Fry 


Politics 


>      Democrats 


Votes  Received 


452,782 


>     Republicans 


268,817 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Roy  J.  Turner,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  law,  do  hereby  declare,  pro- 
claim and  certify  that: 


Tom  G.  Drake 
W.  D.  Hastings 
Johnson  D.  Hill 
Oscar  E.  Wyatt 
Ray  A.  Martin 
Johnston  Murray 
John  E.  Turner 
Floyd  W.  Ball 
Tom  C.  Greer 
S.  D.  Williams 


t  Democrats 


each  having  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  the  offices  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presiden- 
tial Electors  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  are  each 
and  all  of  them  duly  elected  to  such  offices,  and  by 
virtue  thereof,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  emoluments  pertaining 
to  said  offices. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  these  presents  to  be  attested  by 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  this  the 
15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty-eight,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third. 

Roy  J.  Turner 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
Attest : 

William  Cartwriqht 
Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma 


President  Asks  for  Legislative  Programs 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  Novembers 

Text  of  a  letter  which  the  President  has  sent  U 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  of  M 
Government 

November  6,  WIS 
"Dear ' 

You  are  requested  to  submit  to  me  by  Novembei 
29,  1948,  the  subjects  which  you  would  propoa 
for  inclusion  in  the  State  of  the  Union  messas 
and  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  January,  1949,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  explanation  of  each  subject,  it* 
relationship  to  the  current  activities  and  plans  oi 
the  Commission,  and  the  relative  emphasis  which 
you  would  recommend.  You  should  include  any 
views  which  you  may  care  to  present  at  this  time 
concerning  special  Presidential  messages  during 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Congress.  Your 
reply  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  me  at  the 
White  House. 

You  are  also  requested  to  submit  by  November 
29,  a  report  on  the  proposed  legislative  program 
of  your  Commission.     Your  report  should  show 
(1)  the  subject  matter  of  all  legislation  which  you 
desire  to  propose  for  consideration  at  the  forth- 
coming session,  (2)  the  state  of  readiness  of  legis- 
lative drafts  and  supporting  material,  (3)  refer- 
ence to  the  bills  and  House  or  Senate  reports  in  the 
80th  Congress  concerning  the  subjects  covered  in 
your  program,  together  with  a  brief  appraisal  of 
the  adequacy  of  these  bills,  (4)  your  views  on  the 
timing  of  introduction  and   Congressional   con- 
sideration, and   (5)  the  names  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which,  in  your  judgment,  are 
interested  in  the  same  subjects.    While  these  re- 
ports should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  supple- 
mentary listings  may  be  submitted  until  December 
15,  1948,  but  it  is  expected  that  your  legislative 
program  will  be  fully  developed   by   that   date. 
These  legislative  reports  should  be  forwarded  to 
me  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,    They  will  not,  of  course,  replace  the  in- 
dividual submissions  required  by  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-19. 

Ten  copies  of  your  replies  to  these  requests  will 
be  required  for  use  in  the  Executive  Office.  The 
White  House  staff,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  make 
additional  requests  for  material  or  arrange  for 
discussions  with  your  representatives  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  required. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
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gistration  Regulations  of  Polish  Securities 
Id  by  Americans 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

rhe  attention  of  American  owners  or  custodians 
Polish  securities  issued  to  bearer  prior  to  Sep- 
aber  1, 1939,  is  called  to  regulations  of  the  Polish 
veniment  whereby  these  documents  must  be 
ristered  prior  to  March  15,  1949,  in  the  names 
the  owners  thereof,  or  become  invalid.  The 
rulations  apply  to  all  shares,  bonds,  notes,  and 
ler  evidence  of  indebtedness  except  documents 
ued  to  bearer  by  the  Government,  documents 
ued  outside  of  the  country,  coupons,  bank  notes 
d  other  documents  payable  at  sight,  and  docu- 
>nts  containing  a  nonannulment  reservation. 
ITie  uniform  text  of  the  pertinent  decree-law  as 
;t  amended  on  April  14, 1948,  is  contained  in  the 
»lish  Journal  of  Laws  No.  22,  as  Item  No.  88. 
-tide  (4)  thereof  provides  that  the  registration 
documents  abroad  will  be  conducted  by  consular 
ices  of  the  Polish  Government,  the  locations  of 
lich  in  the  United  States  are : 

49  East  Cedar  Street,  Chicago,  111. ; 
1864  National  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
151  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
49  North  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Registration  requires  the  full  name,  address,  and 
^nature  of  the  owner,  his  or  her  nationality, 
'izenship,  and  statement  regarding  when  and 
om  whom  the  documents  were  purchased.  The 
(cuments  themselves  should  be  presented  for  the 
irtinent  information  concerning  registration  to 
noted  thereon.  If  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  the 
session  of  juristic  persons  recognized  by  public 
w,  registration  may  be  effected  by  certificates 
sued  by  such  entities  on  the  basis  of  preserved 
wks  or  other  written  proofs.  These  certificates 
lould  include  an  exact  description  of  the  lost  or 
stroyed  documents  including  their  serial  num- 
srs  and  other  pertinent  information.  Certified 
>pies  of  these  certificates  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
sgistration  records. 

The  decree-law  further  provides  procedure  for 
le  invalidation  of  any  bearer  documents  lost, 
estroyed,  or  stolen  between  September  1,  1939, 
id  December  17, 1945,  if  application  is  made  prior 
>  March  15,  1949.  A  full  description  of  these 
ocuments  with  proof  of  possession  and  loss  must 
8  presented  for  final  determination  by  competent 
olish  courts  to  whom  lists  of  registered  docu- 
lents  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  registrars. 

lexico  Pays  Seventh  Annual  Claims 
onvention  Installment 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Mexico, 
iafael  de  la  Colina,  has  presented  to  Paul  C 
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Daniels,  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs,  the  Mexican  Government's  check 
for  $2,500,000  (United  States  currency)  repre- 
senting the  seventh  annual  installment  due  to  the 
United  States  under  the  claims  convention  con- 
cluded November  19, 1941.  Mr.  Daniels  requested 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  to  convey  to  his  Govern- 
ment an  expression  of  this  Government's  apprecia- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000 
(United  States  currency)  in  settlement  of  certain 
property  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  Mexico  as  described 
in  the  convention.  Payments  heretofore  made 
amount  to  $21,000,000.  With  the  present  payment 
of  $2,500,000,  the  balance  remaining  to  be  paid 
amounts  to  $16,500,000  to  be  liquidated  over  a 
period  of  years  by  the  annual  payment  by  Mexico 
of  not  less  than  $2,500,000  (United  States  cur- 
rency) . 


Status  of  Treaties  To  Avoid 
Double  Taxation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 15  that  discussions  will  open  in  Washington 
before  the  end  of  February  between  American  and 
Norwegian  technical  experts  looking  to  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  for  administrative  cooperation  in 
prevention  of  tax  evasion  with  respect  to  income 
taxes  and  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

On  November  19  it  was  announced  that  similar 
discussions  are  contemplated  at  an  early  date  be- 
tween American  and  Italian  technical  experts. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  and  bases  for 
agreements  are  found,  they  will  result  in  the  prep- 
aration of  draft  treaties  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  negotiators  to  their  respective  Governments 
for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  the  American 
delegation  will  welcome  conferences  with  inter- 
ested parties  or  statements  and  suggestions  from 
them  concerning  problems  in  tax  relations  with 
the  two  countries.  Communications  in  this  con- 
nection should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Eldon  P.  King, 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

In  effect  at  the  present  time  are  six  tax  conven- 
tions with  four  different  countries— treaties  deal- 
ing with  income  taxes  with  Sweden,  France,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  covering 
death  taxes  with  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Treaties  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  of 
income  have  been  signed  with  the  Netherlands  and 
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Denmark  and  approved,  with  reservations,  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  treaties  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Parliaments  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark. 

A  treaty  with  France,  revising  the  income  tax 
treaty  of  1939,  which  will  remain  in  effect,  and 
covering  estate  taxes  in  addition,  has  also  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Similar 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  France. 

A  draft  income  tax  convention  with  Belgium 
which  was  formulated  in  1946,  was  signed  Octo- 
ber 28.  *  inal  agreement  on  a  similar  convention 
with  Luxembourg  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future 

A  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  the  double 
taxation  of  incomes  by  the  United  States  and  the 

ioT«°n  °a  ith  Africa  was  signed  in  December 
1946.  Another  on  the  double  taxation  of  estates 
was  signed  by  the  two  countries  in  April  1947 
lhese  two  treaties,  as  well  as  one  with  New  Zea- 
land are  now  pending  before  the  United  States 
benate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

General  Marras  of  Italy  To  Visit  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

General  Omar  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff,  USA 
who  last  year  visited  Italy,  has  now  invited  Gen- 
eral Efisio  Marras,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Italian 
Army,  to  visit,  m  turn,  the  United  States. 

Genera  Marras  will  be  in  the  United  States  for 
about 15  days  and  will  visit  the  principal  military 
schools  and  training  centers. 

Panamanian  Journalist  and  Educator 
Visits  United  States 

.  T^Fe??*™nt  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 19  that  Gil  Bias  Tejeira,  prominent  newspaper- 
man, writer,  and  educator  of  Panama,  has  arrived 
lor  a  three  months'  visit  in  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing which  he  will  visit  educational  institutions  and 
observe  the  functioning  of  the  American  press  and 
radio  His  visit  has  been  arranged  under  the 
travel-grant  program  of  the  Department. 

After  two  weeks  in  Washington,  Mr.  Teieira 
will  visit  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  He 
nas  been  invited  to  give  addresses  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity and  Tipp  City,  Ohio,  and  will  later  visit 
Uiicago  and  points  in  the  southwest.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  itinerary  as  now  planned  includes 
Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Grand  Canyon,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the  Palomar  Observa- 

Ork  n°mtS  m  NCW  Mexico  and  Texas>  and  New 

Miuu.KTiN  of  Nov.  7,  1948,  p.  585. 
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Educational  Exchange  Program 
for  1950  Reviewed 

[Released  to  the  press  November 

An  item-by-item  review  of  the  State  Depa 

ment  s  plans  for  educational  exchange  during  I 

fiscal  year  1950  was  undertaken  by  the  Unil 

States  Advisory  Commission  during  its  two-d 

session  in  Washington  on  November  15  and  16 

Scrutinizing  the  various  cooperative  projects 

scientific,  technical,  cultural,  and  educational  ( 

change  sponsored  or  assisted  by  the  United  Stal 

Government,  the  Commission  commenced  revii 

of  the  Department's  1950  program  plans  with 

view  to  making  its  recommendations  to  Cono-re 

It  is  our  purpose  to  determine  as  nearly  as  p< 

sible  the  relative  needs  for  and  the  relative  val 

of  each  phase  of  the  exchange  program/'  explain 

Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Chairman  of  the  Commi 

sion.      This  requires  evalution  of  the  extent  ai 

scope  of  each  operation  of  the  entire  prograi 

And  we  want  to  be  assured  that  the  government 

utilizing  existing  private  agencies  wherever  po 

sible.     We  want  to  be  satisfied  that  we  are  gettii 

the  maximum  value  for  every  dollar  spent". 

The  Commission  devoted  major  attention  i 
plans  this  year  which  call  for  additional  funds  1 
make  possible  the  extension  of  cooperative  educs 
tional  and  cultural  projects  to  Europe,  the  Nej 
Last,  and  Africa,  and  the  Far  East.  These  pro 
ects  were  authorized  by  the  Smith-Mundt  Ac 
which  was  passed  by  the  last  Congress.  Prom 
nent  among  the  activities  planned  in  this  expai 
sion  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  United  State 
libraries  abroad  and  an  enlarged  program  of  e3 
change  of  students,  teachers,  and  specialists.  Th 
methods  by  which  these  programs  will  be  set  up  oi 
a  two-hemisphere  basis  received  serious  study  b 
the  Commission. 

Key  officials  of  the  Department  having  respon 
sibihty  for  administration  of  the  exchange  pro 
gram  attended  the  sessions  to  answer  queries  of  thi 
Commission  and  to  supply  technical  data.  Amonj 
those  present  were  Howland  H.  Sargeant,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  William  C 
Johnstone,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Educa^ 
tional  Exchange. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Branscomb,  Chancellor  oi 
Vanderbilt  University,  the  Commission  includes 
Mark  Starr,  Educational  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union ;  Harold 
Willis  Dodds,  President  of  Princeton  University; 
Karl  Taylor  Compton,  President  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  Martin  P.  McGuire, 
Professor  at  Catholic  University.  Mr.  Starr 
serves  as  vice  chairman. 

The  Commission  will  convene  again  on  Decem- 
ber 13  and  14,  and  it  is  expected  that  final  recom- 
mendations will  be  forthcoming  at  that  time. 
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S.  Education  Foundation  Makes 
ans  for  1949 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

Alan  G.  Kirk,  American  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
uiii  and  Luxembourg,  announced  on  November 

that  the  board  of  the  United  States  Education 
mndation.  established  to  carry  out  student  ex- 
anges  under  the  Fulbright  agreement,  has  held 
;  first  meeting  and  was  able  to  reach  tentative 
jeement  on  its  program  for  the  calendar  year 
49. 

The  act  was  signed  by  the  United  States,  Bel- 
nm,  and  Luxembourg  on  October  8. 
The  Ambassador,  who  acts  as  honorary  chair- 
in.  also  made  public  the  names  of  the  directors 

the  Foundation  and  its  officers.  They  are:  for 
e  United  States,  Douglas  MacArthur,  first  secre- 
ry  of  the  American  Embassy,  chairman;  Eric 
ocher,  labor  attache  of  the  American  Embassy, 
Msurer;  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Hager,  press  and  cultural 
tache  of  the  American  Embassy;  Col.  Robert  P. 
Sieger,  education  member;  William  Burr  Gregg, 
isiness  member.  For  Belgium,  Gaston  Vande 
segaete,  general  director  for  Higher  and  Second- 
y  Education,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction; 
•an  Willems,  director  Belgo-American  Educa- 
Dnal  Foundation  for  Luxembourg;  Dr.  Henri 
Kitsch,  surgeon,  and  director  of  State  Veterinary 
march  Station  in  Luxembourg. 
The  board  will  open  an  office  in  the  Fondation 
niversitaire.  11  Rue  d'Egmont,  Brussels,  about 
e  first  of  the  year  and  has  appointed  Jacques 
arie-Ghislain  van  der  Belen,  secretary,  Belgo- 
merican  Educational  Foundation,  as  executive 
Beer. 

The  program  for  exchange  of  students  during 
49  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
e  United  States  for  his  approval  as  is  required 
ider  the  act.  When  final  negotiations  are  com- 
eted,  public  announcement  will  be  made  of  the 
me  and  place  for  receipt  of  applications  from 
mdidates  for  up  to  $150,000  in  Belgian  francs 
hich  will  be  available  each  year  for  the  fellow- 
dp  awards. 


merican  To  Teach  Public  Health  Course 
:  University  of  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  November  18] 

Social  medicine  and  public  health  will  be  the 
ibjects  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
bile  to  be  given  by  Brigadier  General  Edgar  E. 
'ume,  U.S.  Army,  who  is  visiting  Chile  for  this 
urpose  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  University 
ector,  Sr.  Juvenal  Hernandez. 

General  Hume  arrived  in  Chile  on  November  17 
id  on  November  19  he  will  open  a  new  120-bed 
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Chilean  Army  tubercular  hospital  which  will  bear 
the  name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  institu- 
tion, which  is  located  at  Guayacan,  about  25  miles 
from  the  capital  city,  Santiago,  was  constructed 
jointly  by  the  Chilean  Government  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Inter- American  Affairs  at  a  cost  of  $300,- 
000,  to  meet  a  keenly  felt  demand  for  such  medical 
facilities. 


Helping  the  World  To  Know  Us  Better— Continued  from 
page  676 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  anyone,  however 
gifted,  can  really  teach  democracy.  It  can  only 
be  learned — often  by  ways  we  know  not  of.  A 
Brazilian  industrialist  came  to  this  country 
recently  to  study  our  rural  free  delivery  system, 
an  institution  unknown  in  Brazil.  He  lived  with 
a  farm  family  and  observed  the  life  of  their  com- 
munity. He  learned  the  intricacies  of  R.  F.  D. 
with  little  trouble.  But  when  I  attended  a  lunch- 
eon with  him  in  Washington  before  he  returned 
home,  the  impression  that  kept  recurring  to  his 
mind,  with  undiminished  vividness,  was  some- 
thing we  take  for  granted — the  way  the  trustful 
postman  leaves  letters,  newspapers,  even  packages 
in  open,  unattended  country  mailboxes,  from 
which  they  are  taken  only  by  the  rightful  owner. 
To  my  Brazilian  acquaintance  that  was  the 
clincher  for  American  character. 

By  all  means,  let  us  open  our  doors,  as  wide  as 
we  can,  to  our  neighbors,  and  invite  them  to  join 
with  us  in  the  search  for  truth  and  understanding. 
But  let  us  never  swerve  from  one  steadfast  pur- 
pose in  promoting  international  understanding — 
the  encouragement  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
democracy  itself.  There  is  no  room  for  compro- 
mise and  a  middle  ground  on  the  basic  principles 
of  democratic  freedom.  The  individual  must  be 
free  to  choose  his  religion  and  confess  it  openly ; 
the  scientist  free  to  accept  unfettered  the  evidence 
of  test  tube  and  microscope;  the  journalist  to  re- 
port the  facts  as  he  sees  them;  and  the  editor  to 
comment  as  he  chooses. 

Each  one  of  us  must  remember  that  to  preserve 
our  own  liberties,  we  must  champion  the  right  not 
only  of  our  neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen  to 
be  free,  but  of  all  humanity  to  be  free.  We  are 
free  save  in  one  respect :  we  are  not  free  to  condone 
those  practices  and  principles  which  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  freedom  itself. 

So  long  as  the  basic  purpose  of  American  educa- 
tion in  promoting  international  understanding  is 
firmly  rooted  in  this,  our  democratic  testament, 
we  need  never  fear  the  outcome  of  a  larger  and 
larger  volume  of  educational  exchanges. 
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Departmental  Regulations 

205.2  Development  of  the  Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary   Implications    of    Proposed    Program    Legislation: 

(Effective  9-8-48)  This  regulation  provides  for  the  timely 
consideration  of  the  administrative  and  budgetary  impli- 
cations of  proposed  program  legislation  by  the  officers  con- 
cerned and  establishes  the  procedure  for  the  preparation 
of  legislative  proposals. 

I  Consideration.  Frequently,  in  drafting  program 
legislation,  insuflBcient  attention  is  given  to  the  eventual 
management  of  the  program.  Programs  can  be  carried  out 
effectively  and  within  acceptable  time  schedules,  only  if 
the  enabling  legislation  and  Executive  orders  are  so  drawn 
as  to  facilitate,  rather  than  hamper,  administration.  To 
insure  this  result  close  working  relationships  are  required 
between  program  proponents,  legislative  drafting  officers, 
and  the  organization  and  budget  staff  for  the  development 
of  the  legislative  plan,  as  well  as  its  eventual  execution. 

II  Procedure.  The  procedure  for  the  preparation  of 
new  or  modified  legislation  is  as  follows : 

A  When  program  officers  have  determined  the  need 
for  new  or  modified  legislative  authority  they  will,  at  that 
time  and  in  accordance  with  DR  205.1,  advise  C-LC  of  the 
proposals  to  be  made. 

B  Upon  request  of  C-LC  the  appropriate  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  of  Organization  and  Budget  (OB)  will 
assist  the  program  officers  and  the  Legal  Adviser  (L)  to 
insure  that  the  draft  legislation  is  such  as  to  facilitate  ef- 
fective and  economical  administration.  OB  staff  members 
will  not  be  concerned  with  the  timeliness  or  substantive 
aspects  of  proposed  program  legislation,  but  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Assistant  Secretary-Administration  for  its  or- 
ganization, budget,  personnel,  and  related  aspects. 
Through  the  organization  and  budget  staff,  the  technical 
advice  of  other  units  concerned  with  general  administra- 
tion will  be  secured. 

C  When  legislative  proposals  involve  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  OB  will  call  upon  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service  (OFS)  and  its  divisions  for  staff  assistance  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  adequate  consideration  is  given  to  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  the  field. 

D  C-LC  will  keep  OB  currently  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  legislation  through  the  Congress  so  that 
timed  and  concerted  action  may  be  taken,  if  necessary,  to 
insure  that  contemplated  changes  adversely  affecting  even- 
tual administration  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
cognizant  committees  by  C-LC. 

E  When  the  legislation  has  been  enacted,  OB  will 
assist  the  program  officers  (including  OFS  when  foreign 
operations  are  involved)  in  drafting  and  clearing  any  nec- 
essary Executive  Orders  and  other  required  documents  on 
organization,  delegations  of  authority,  program  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  and  the  Departmental  or  Foreign 
Service  regulations  and  materials  necessary  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

F  If,  in  its  analysis  of  operations,  OB  finds  that 
changes  in  existing  authority  of  law  will  facilitate  effective 
and  economical  operation  of  programs,  it  will  propose 
changes  and,  in  collaboration  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
gram officers  and  L,  take  appropriate  action  and  secure 
clearances  through  established  channels. 

205.1  Development  of  Program  Legislation:  (Effec- 
tive 9-8-48)  This  regulation  defines  the  responsibility 
for  recommendations  regarding  the  legislative  program  of 
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the  Department,  the  consideration  of  draft  legislation  br 
all  interested  offices,  and  the  securing  of  comments  on  1m. 
islative  proposals  referred  to  the  Department. 

I  Consideration  of  Legislative  Proposals.  Lcgigla- 
tive  proposals  which  the  Office  of  the  Counselor  (C)  rec- 
ommends as  to  timeliness,  relationship  to  the  Department*! 
total  legislative  program,  appropriateness  from  the  stand- 
point of  Congressional  relations,  and  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  affected  areas  of  the  Department  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary  for  decision* 
and,  if  approved,  for  transmission  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Congress,  or  the  President,  as  the  case  may  be. 

II  Proposals  for  New  ok  Modified  Legislation 
When  officers  have  determined  the  need  for  new  or  modi- 
fied legislative  authority  they  will,  at  that  time,  inform 
the  Legislative  Counsel  (C-LC).  C-LC,  upon  receipt  of 
such  information,  will  insure  that  the  interests  of  all  af- 
fected areas  of  the  Department  will  be  considered.  C-LC 
will  advise  and  assist  the  officer  in  discharging  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  prompt  and  complete  coordination  of  the 
proposals  within  the  Department.  For  the  procedure  gov- 
erning the  development  of  administrative  and  budgetary 
implications  of  proposed  program  legislation,  see  DR  285.2. 

III  Proposals  Referred  to  the  Department.  Legisla- 
tive proposals  originating  outside  the  Department  and  re- 
ferred to  it  for  comment  will  be  routed  to  C-LC.  C-LC 
will  obtain  the  comments  from  all  interested  offices  before 
preparing  a  statement  covering  the  Department's  position 
on  the  proposal. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

John  M.  Allison  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  November  1,  1948. 

Max  W.  Bishop  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Northeast 
Asian  Affairs,  effective  November  1,  1948. 
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Signed  at  London  July  6,  1948;  entered  into  force 
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Kingdom  Occupied  Areas  in  Germany  Under  Public  Law 
472 — 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1785.     Pub.  3275.     42  pp.     150. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States/United  Kingdom  occupied  areas  in  Germany — 
Signed  at  Berlin  July  14,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  14,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Denmark  Under  Public  Law 
472 — 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1782.     Pub.  3286.     49  pp.     150. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Denmark — 
Signed  at  Copenhagen  June  29,  1948;  entered  into 
force  July  2,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Greece  Under  Public  Law 
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J.S.  Amendments  to  U.K.  Resolution  on  Palestine 

STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  IN  COMMITTEE  I 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Last  Sat  unlay  the  United  States  Delegation  pre- 
ented  to  the  Committee  a  preliminary  statement 
f  its  views  on  the  progress  report  of  the  mediator 
ii  Palestine.2  Today  we  wish  to  offer  some  ad- 
itional  views  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  resolution. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supports  the  pre- 
mble  of  the  United  Kingdom's  draft  resolution 
s  it  stands.  We  fully  agree  that  reference  should 
e  made  to  the  General  Assembly's  resolutions  of 
Kwember  29,  1947.  and  May  14,  1948,  as  they  rep- 
esent  the  previous  recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
ral  Assembly  with  regard  to  the  Palestine  ques- 
ion  and  are  fundamental  to  our  present  considera- 
lon.  We  also  believe  that  reference  should  be 
lade  in  the  preamble  to  the  progress  report  of  the 
United  Nations  mediator  in  Palestine  because  it 
its  forth  the  results  of  Count  Bernadotte's  ac- 
vities  in  Palestine  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
reneral  Assembly  resolution  of  May  14, 1948.  The 
rogress  report  of  the  mediator  is  presently  the 
oint  of  departure  for  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

We  are  likewise  in  full  accord  with  the  United 
kingdom  Delegation  in  believing  that  specific  ref- 
rence  should  be  made  in  the  preamble  to  the  reso- 
ltions  of  the  Security  Council  concerning  the 
:uce  in  Palestine  and  to  the  Council's  resolution 
f  November  16  concerning  the  establishment  of  an 
rmistice.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  of 
bunt  Bernadotte's  seven  basic  premises  dealt  with 
le  return  to  peace  and  that  the  first  of  Count 
bernadotte's  specific  conclusions  is  framed  in  the 
blowing  language : 

"(A)  Since  the  Security  Council,  under  pain  of 
haptor  VII  sanctions,  has  forbidden  further  em- 
loyment  of  military  action  in  Palestine  as  a  means 
F  settling  the  dispute,  hostilities  should  be  pro- 
mnced  formally  ended  either  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or,  failing  that  by  the  United 
ations.  The  existing  truce  should  be  superseded 
7  a  formal  peace,  or  at  the  minimum,  an  armistice 
fcrich  would  involve  either  complete  withdrawal 
id  demobilization  of  armed  forces  or  their  wide 
paration  by  <  reation  of  broad  demilitarized  zones 
lder  United  Nations  supervision." 
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The  United  States  Delegation  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Security  Council's  resolution  of  November 
16  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  goal  which 
Count  Bernadotte  has  described  in  the  first  of  his 
specific  conclusions.  We  hope  that  the  parties  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  able  mutually  to  agree  to 
the  terms  of  an  armistice  and  rapidly  thereafter 
to  establish  a  formal  peace. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supports  the  first 
numbered  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation.  We  consider  that 
Count  Bernadotte  made  a  lasting  contribution  to- 
ward a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future  situation 
of  Palestine  and  that  the  acting  mediator  and  his 
staff  have  faithfully  continued  the  work  which 
Count  Bernadotte  commenced. 

The  United  States  Delegation  believes  that  the 
second  numbered  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  given  par- 
ticularly careful  consideration.  We  fear  that  if 
it  is  adopted  with  its  present  wording,  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission — which  is  provided  for  in 
the  third  numbered  paragraph — will  not  have  a 
sufficiently  clear  mandate  from  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  member  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  under 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  General 
Assembly  under  the  second  numbered  paragraph 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  draft  resolution,  might 
not  know,  for  example,  whether  the  General  As- 
sembly's resolution  of  November  29, 1947,  was  even 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  present  draft 
does  not  cancel  it;  nor  does  the  present  draft 
state  that  Count  Bernadotte's  specific  conclusions 
represent  the  definitive  view  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  merely  "endorses"  them.  We  recall 
Mr.  McNeil's  analysis  on  November  18  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  resolution  of  November  29 
and  the  United  Kingdom  resolution.  He  reasoned 
that,  first,  the  Assembly  had  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  Palestine  ought  to  be  partitioned ;  second, 
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1  Made  on  Nov.  23,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1948,  p.  656. 
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the  Assembly  had  attempted  to  strike  a  just  bal- 
ance between  Arab  and  Jewish  claims;  third,  it 
had  become  clear  before  the  mandate  ended  that 
the  resolution  of  November  29  would  not  carry 
out  the  Assembly's  intentions;  fourth,  although 
the  mediator  was  not  instructed  to  promote  a 
peaceful  adjustment  within  the  framework  of 
the  resolution  of  November  29,  that  resolution 
was  not  repealed  by  the  later  resolution  of  May 
14  and  the  mediator  must  consequently  have  felt 
that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  considerations  which  had  led  to  the  As- 
sembly's earlier  decision.  Mr.  McNeil  concluded 
with  the  view  that  Count  Bernadotte  translated 
'into  terms  of  practical  politics  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Assembly  in  November  1947. 

It  would  seem  essential  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  General  Assembly  now  make  clear,  in  any 
resolution  it  passes,  the  relationship  between  the 
November  1947  resolution  and  any  resolution  we 
now  adopt. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  such  relationship 
might  more  appropriately  be  defined  in  the  third 
numbered  paragraph  which  establishes  a  Concil- 
iation Commission  and  defines  its  functions  and 
in  the  fifth  numbered  paragraph  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  boundaries.  I  shall  return  to  this 
subject  later.  Meanwhile,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  present  paragraph  2  of  the  United  Kingdom 
draft  be  deleted. 

The  United  States  Delegation  suggests  that  the 
draft  resolution  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  considerably  strengthened  if  there  were  in- 
cluded in  it  the  principle  which  has  already  been 
established  in  the  Security  Council.  I  refer  to  the 
Security  Council's  resolution  of  November  16 
which  called  upon  the  parties  directly  involved  in 
the  conflict  in  Palestine  to  seek  agreement  forth- 
with, either  directly  or  through  the  acting  medi- 
ator on  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  armistice  including  the  de- 
lineation of  permanent  armistice  demarcation 
lines  and  such  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  their 
armed  forces  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
armistice  during  the  transition  to  permanent 
peace. 

We  are  therefore  proposing  that  a  new  second 
numbered  paragraph  be  added  which  would  read 
as  follows : 

"2.  Calls  upon  the  governments  and  authorities 
concerned  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  negotiations 
provided  for  in  the  Security  Council's  Resolution 
of  16  November  1948,  and  to  seek  agreement  by  ne- 
gotiations conducted  either  directly  or  through  the 
Conciliation  Commission  with  a  view  to  a  final 
settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  between 
them." 3 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  the  experience  which  a 
and  the  peoples  directly  concerned  with  Palest] 
have  gained  during  the  past  year  clearly  indicat 
the  need  for  an  early  assumption  by  the  parti 
themselves  of  responsibility  for  the  achievement 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the' Palestine  problem. 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  the  governments  and  a 
thorities  directly  concerned  to  assume  this  respfl 
sibility.     It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  w: 
be  able  to  broaden  the  discussions  contemplated  1 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  November  ? 
to  include  definitive  political  arrangements.     M 
Delegation  believes  that  the  United  Nations  Coj 
ciliation  Commission  contemplated  by  this  dra: 
resolution  can  be  of  genuine  assistance  in  reaehin 
this  objective. 

The  expansion  of  armistice  discussions  is  in 
perative.  For  over  a  year  strife  has  torn  tb 
Holy  Land.  This  conflict  has  drawn  into  it  man 
countries  of  the  Near  East.  The  political  and  ecc 
nomic  lives  of  the  peoples  of  this  region  have  bee 
disrupted.  The  previous  progress  of  the  state 
and  peoples  of  this  area  has  been  retarded.  1 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  loss  in  any  term} 
The  United  Nations  is  perhaps  in  a  better  positio: 
than  any  single  state  or  international  organizatio] 
to  halt  this  deterioration  and  to  make  it  possibl 
for  the  states  and  peoples  again  to  turn  their  at 
tention  to  constructive  pursuits.  The  Unites 
Nations  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this  purpos> 
by  calling  upon  the  governments  and  authoritie 
concerned  to  extend  the  scope  of  their  presenth 
proposed  negotiations. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supports,  in  gen 
eral,  the  third  numbered  paragraph  of  the  drafl 
resolution  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  believes,  as 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  that  it  should  be  amended 
to  give  more  accurate  and  clearer  instructions  1 
the  Conciliation  Commission  which  is  established. 
It  seems  essential  to  us  that  the  Commission's 
functions  should  be  enumerated.  If  a  Concilia- 
tion Commission  is  being  established,  a  United 
Nations  mediator  for  Palestine  appears  to  us  no 
longer  required  in  his  mediatory  capacity.  The 
Conciliation  Commission  should,  therefore,  assume 
the  functions  given  to  the  United  Nations  mediator 
in  Palestine  by  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  May  14. 

The  Conciliation  Commission  should  also  carry 
out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  present  reso- 
lution and  such  additional  instructions  as  may  in 
the  future  be  given  to  the  Commission  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council. 

Another  duty  of  the  new  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  most  important  one  of  consult- 
ing the  governments  and  authorities  concerned 
with  a  view  to  achieving  a  final  settlement  of  all 
questions  outstanding  between  them.  If  we  call 
upon  the  parties  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  nego- 
tiations—as is  suggested  through  the  addition°of 
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The  General  Assembly, 

Having  adopted  on  2!)  November  1047  a  resolution 

\  .~il6)  regarding  the  future  government  of  Palestine 
and  providing  a  plan  of  partition  with  economic  union  ; 

Having  adopted  on  14  May  1948  resolution  180  (S-2) 
empowering  a  United  Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine  to 
exercise  certain  functions  including  the  use  of  his  good 
offices  to  promote  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  future 
situation  of  Palestine; 

Having  received  and  examined  the  Progress  Report 
of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine  (A/tj48) 
submitted  by  the  late  Count  Polke  Bernadotte; 

Having  taken  .note  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  concerning  the  truce  in  Palestine  and  of 
the  resolution  of  16  November  194S  concerning  the 
establishment  of  an  armistice  by  means  of  negotiations 
conducted  either  directly  or  through  the  Acting  Medi- 
ator on  Palestine ; 

1.  Expresses  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  progress 
achieved  through  the  good  oflices  of  the  late  United 
Nations  Mediator  in  promoting  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine  for  which  cause  he 
sacrificed  his  life;  and  extC7ids  its  thanks  to  the 
Acting  Mediator  and  his  staff  for  their  continued  efforts 
and  devotion  to  duty  in  Palestine; 

2.  Notes  with  satisfaction  Part  I  of  the  Progress 
Report  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  and  endorses 
the  specific  conclusions  contained  in  Part  I  of  that 
report  as  providing  a  practical  means  of  giving  effect 
to  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolution  of  29 
November  1947  and  as  a  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Palestine  question ; 

3.  Establishes  a  Conciliation  Commission  consisting 
of  (three  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations) 
which  shall  have  the  following  functions  : 

(a)  To  assume  the  functions  given  to  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  on  Palestiue  by  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  14  May  1948 ; 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  specific  functions  and  direc- 
tives given  to  it  by  this  resolution  and  such  additional 
functions  and  directives  as  may  be  given  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  by  the  Security  Council ; 

(c)  To  enter  into  consultations  with  the  Govern- 
ments and  authorities  concerned  with  a  view  to  achieve- 
ment of  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding 
between  them,  including  in  particular  the  questions 
dealt  with  in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  29 
November  1947  and  in  Part  I,  section  VIII,  paragraph 
4  of  the  Progress  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Medi- 
ator on  Palestine; 

(d)  To  undertake,  upon  the  request  of  the  Security 
Council,  any  of  the  functions  now  assigned  to  the 
United  Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine  or  to  the  United 
Nations  Truce  Commission  by  resolutions  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council ;  upon  such  request  to  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission by  the  Security  Council  with  respect  to  all  the 
remaining  functions  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  on 
Palestine  under  Security  Council  resolutions,  the  office 
of  the  Mediator  shall  be  terminated ; 

4.  Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  in  pursu- 
ance of  paragraph  3  (c)  above  to  enter  into  consul- 
tations with  the  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
cerned with  a  view  to  delimiting  the  frontiers  in  Pales- 
tine as  part  of  a  final  settlement,  taking  into  account 
the  following  general  considerations,  without  exclud- 
ing any  territorial  settlement  mutually  acceptable  to 
the  parties ; 
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(a)  That  there  are  important  elements  common  to 
both  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  29 
November  1!)47  and  the  Progress  Report  of  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  on  Palestine; 

(b)  That  the  delimitation  of  frontiers  in  areas  not 
covered  by  (a)  above  should  be  carried  out  in  the  light 
of  the  general  equilibrium  envisaged  in  the  resolution 
of  29  November,  the  Mediator's  comments  thereon  in 
paragraph  3  (d)  of  Part  I,  Section  VIII  of  his  report, 
and  his  specific  conclusions  in  paragraph  4  (b)  of  the 
same  section,  with  a  view  to  contributing  to  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  difference  between  the  parties ; 

5.  Endorses  the  recommendation  contained  in  para- 
graph 4  (c)  of  the  Mediator's  conclusions  concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  territory  of  Palestine  not  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  State  or 
the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  instructs  the  Conciliation 
Commission,  in  full  consultation  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Arab  Palestine,  to  assist  the  Governments  of  the  Arab 
States  concerned  to  arrange  for  the  disposition  of  this 
territory  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  recommen- 
dation ; 

6.  Resolves  that  the  Holy  Places,  religious  buildings 
and  sites  in  Palestine  would  be  protected  and  free 
access  to  them  assured,  in  accordance  with  existing 
rights  and  historical  practice ;  that  arrangements  to 
this  end  should  be  under  effective  United  Nations  super- 
vision ;  that  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion in  presenting  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  its  detailed  proposals  for  a  perma- 
nent international  regime  for  the  territory  of  Jerusalem 
should  include  recommendations  concerning  the  Holy 
Places  in  that  territory ;  that  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places  in  the  rest  of  Palestine  the  Commission  should 
call  upon  the  political  authorities  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned to  give  appropriate  formal  guarantees  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Places  and  access  to  them ;  and 
that  these  undertakings  should  be  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  approval. 

7.  Resolves  that  in  view  of  its  association  with  three 
world  religions,  the  Jerusalem  area,  as  defined  in  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  29  November  1947, 
should  be  accorded  special  and  separate  treatment  from 
the  rest  of  Palestine  and  should  be  placed  under  effec- 
tive United  Nations  control  with  the  maximum  feasible 
local  autonomy  for  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communities ; 
invites  the  Security  Council  to  take  further  steps  to 
secure  the  demilitarization  of  Jerusalem  with  the  least 
possible  delay ;  and  instructs  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission 

(a)  To  take  all  feasible  steps  to  facilitate  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  area,  co-ordinating  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  organs  of  self-government 
and  administration  of  the  Arab  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties of  the  Jerusalem  area, 

(b)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  for  appropri- 
ate action  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  its  functions 
with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  and 

(c)  to  present  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  detailed  proposals  for  a  permanent 
international  regime  for  the  Jerusalem  area. 

To  assist  it  in  carrying  out  these  functions,  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  for  Jerusalem  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commission ; 

8.  Resolves  that,  pending  agreement  on  more  detailed 

arrangements  among  the  Governments  and  authorities 

concerning,  unimpeded  access  to  Jerusalem  by  road,  rail, 

or  air  should  be  accorded  to  all  inhabitants  of  Pales- 

(Continued  on  page  715) 
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our  new  paragraph— it  will  be  essential  to  author- 
ize the  Conciliation  Commission  to  enter  into  con- 
sultations with  the  parties  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions.  It 
is  our  belief  the  scope  of  the  negotiations  should 
include  any  matters  dealt  with  in  the  November 
29  resolution  and  in  part  I,  section  VIII,  para- 
graph 4,  of  the  mediator's  report.  It  seems  clear 
that  there  are  many  questions  other  than  terri- 
torial which  might  be  the  subject  of  negotiations, 
such  as  Haifa,  Lydda,  and  guaranties  of  minority 
rights. 

A  further  duty  of  the  new  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  undertake  upon  the  request  of  the 
Security  Council  any  of  the  tasks  now  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations  mediator  or  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Truce  Commission  by  resolutions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  presently  in  effect.  During  the 
present  transition  period  in  Palestine  there  may 
be  some  overlapping  between  the  existence  of  a 
Conciliation  Commission  and  the  continuing  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  mediator.  With  the 
appointment  of  the  Conciliation  Commission  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  mediator  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  United  Nations  mediator  should,  however, 
continue  the  functions  which  the  Security  Council 
has  already  entrusted  to  him  for  such  time  as  the 
Council  considers  necessary.  It  may  be  envisaged 
at  some  near  future  date,  however,  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  may  request  the  United  Nations  medi- 
ator to  transfer  the  functions  which  he  is  exercis- 
ing for  it  to  the  new  Conciliation  Commission.  It 
is  believed  that  such  transfer  might  take  place,  for 
example,  after  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  November  16  have  become  effec- 
tive. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is,  therefore,  pro- 
posing that  the  third  numbered  paragraph  of  the 
draft  resolution  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
amended  as  follows : 

"3.  Establishes  a  Conciliation  Commission  con- 
sisting of  (three  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions) which  shall  have  the  following  functions: 

"(a)  To  assume  the  functions  given  to  the 
United  Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine  by  the  Reso- 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  May  1948 ; 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  specific  functions  and  di- 
rectives given  to  it  by  this  Resolution  and  such 
additional  functions  and  directives  as  may  be  given 
to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Security 
Council  ; 

"(c)  To  enter  into  consultations  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  authorities  concerned  with  a  view 
to  achievement  of  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions 
outstanding  between  them,  including  in  particular 
the  questions  dealt  with  in  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  of  29  November  1947  and  in  Part  I, 
Section  VIII,  Paragraph  4  of  the  Progress  Re- 
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port  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  in  Paleefa 
"(d)  To  undertake,  upon  the  request  of  the 
curity  Council,  any  of  the  functions  now  assigi 
to  the  United  Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine  o; 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Commission  by  resc 
tions  of  the  Security  Council ;  upon  such  request 
the  Conciliation  Commission  by  the  Security  Coi 
cil  with  respect  to  all  the  remaining  functions 
the  United  Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine  urn 
Security  Council  resolutions,  the  office  of  the  1 
diator  shall  be  terminated"; 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  amendment  is  in  ba 
conflict  with  the  third  numbered  paragraph  of  1 
draft  resolution.  Our  amendment  is  merely  m< 
specific  and  contains  the  general  and  specific  f  rar 
work  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  C( 
ciliation  Commission. 

The  Committee  will  note  that  the  content  of  t 
fourth  numbered  paragraph  of  the  United  Kir 
dom  draft  resolution  has  been  included  in  pai 
graph  3  (D)  of  our  amendment.  It  would  appe 
therefore,  that  the  United  Kingdom  paragra 
might  be  deleted. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  numbered  paragraph 
the  United  Kingdom  draft  resolution,  the  Unit 
States  Delegation  suggests  that  in  line  with  o 
proposed  amendment  calling  upon  the  parties 
negotiate,  the  Conciliation  Commission  should 
instructed  to  enter  into  consultation  with  the  gc 
ernments  and  authorities  concerned  with  a  view 
delimiting  the  frontiers  in  Palestine,  taking  in 
account  the  following  general  considerations  wit 
out  excluding  any  territorial  arrangements  mut 
ally  acceptable  to  the  parties : 

A.  That  there  are  important  elements  commi 
to  both  the  resolution  of  November  29  and  t\ 
mediator's  report. 

B.  That  certain  modifications  in  the  territori 
arrangements  of  the  resolution  of  November  i 
should  be  considered  through  negotiations  takir 
into  account  part  I,  section  VIII,  paragraph  4  (B 
of  the  progress  report  of  the  United  Natioi 
mediator  in  so  far  as  it  may  contribute  to  a  peacefi 
adjustment  of  differences  between  the  parties. 

As  I  stated  on  November  20 :  "We  must  decic 
point  by  point  whether  we  are  to  seek  a  basis  ( 
agreement  among  the  parties  or  whether  we  sha 
try  to  fix  boundaries  at  this  session  of  the  Assen 
bly."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  functio 
should  be  left  to  the  Conciliation  Commissio] 
which,  under  this  resolution  as  amended,  could  ai 
sist  the  parties  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  I 
gard  to  a  territorial  settlement. 

The  United  States  Delegation  also  reaffirme 
on  November  20  that  "the  United  States  approve 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  Israel  to  the  boundarie 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  No 
vember  29,  and  considers  that  modifications  thereo 
should  be  made  only  if  fully  acceptable  to  the  stat 
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if  Israel.  This  means  that  reductions  in  such 
erritoi  v  should  be  agreed  by  Israel.  If  Israel  de- 
additions,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Israel  to 
iffer  an  appropriate  exchange  through  negotia- 
10ns." 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  No- 
rember  29  resolution  contemplated  that  almost  all 
►f  the  Negeb  would  go  to  the  state  of  Israel  and  it 
tontemplated  that  Jaffa  and  western  Galilee  would 
50  to  an  Arab  state.  If,  as  now  seems  probable, 
here  are  to  be  agreed  readjustments  of  the  Novem- 
ler  29  boundaries,  there  should,  on  the  part  of  all 
■oncerned,  be  a  fair  measure  of  reciprocity  and 
uutual  interest. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  frontiers  which 
.re  common  both  to  the  November  29  resolution 
if  the  Assembly  and  to  the  mediator's  report. 
rhere  are  other  features  in  which  the  Assembly 
esolution  and  the  mediators  report  differ.  From 
tatements  made  before  this  committee  it  is  evi- 
[ent  that  serious  differences  exist  among  the  inter- 
sted  parties  on  this  subject.  We  believe  that  these 
•oints  of  difference  ought  to  be  settled  by  processes 
<f  negotiation  and  conciliation  and  that  the  Con- 
iliation  Commission  can  play  a  valuable  role  in 
ssisting  the  parties  in  a  final  delimitation  of  fron- 
iers.  In  this  connection,  my  Delegation  considers 
hat,  to  the  extent  that  the  boundaries  of  the  No- 
ember  29  resolution  need  modification,  the  report 
f  the  mediator  provides  a  useful  basis  for  renewed 
fforts  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
bout  the  necessary  adjustments. 

The  United  States  Delegation  proposes  that  the 
fth  numbered  paragraph  of  the  United  Kingdom 
raft  resolution  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

u4.  Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  in 
ursuant  of  paragraph  3  (c)  above  to  enter  into 
rasultations  with  the  governments  and  authorities 
fccerned  with  a  view  to  delimiting  the  frontiers 
i  Palestine,  taking  into  account  the  following  gen- 
:al  considerations,  without  excluding  any  terri- 
>rial  settlement  mutually  acceptable  to  the  par- 
es; 

"(a)  that  there  are  important  elements  com- 
lon  to  both  the  Eesolution  of  the  General  As- 
>mblv  of  29  November  1947  and  the  Progress  Re- 
Drt  of  the  United  Nations  Mediator  in  Palestine; 

"(b)  that  certain  modifications  in  the  terri- 
>rial  arrangements  of  the  General  Assembly  Reso- 
ition  of  29  November  1947  should  be  considered 
iking  into  account  Part  I,  Section  VIII,  Para- 
raph  4  (b)  of  the  Progress  Report  of  the 
touted  Nations  Mediator  in  so  far  as  it  may  con- 
ibute  to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences 
Jtween  the  parties;" 

Through  our  amendments  to  the  third  and  fifth 
umbered  paragraphs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
raft  resolution  we  believe  that  the  resolution  as 
whole  has  been  strengthened,  and  that  the  second 
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numbered  paragraph  as  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  is  not  essential. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supports  the  sixth 
numbered  paragraph  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft 
resolution  as  providing  a  means  whereby  the  dis- 
position of  the  territory  of  Palestine  not  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  state  or  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  may  be  accomplished. 

The  seventh  numbered  paragraph  of  the  United 
Kingdom  resolution  deals  with  the  Holy  Places, 
a  subject  in  which  the  interest  of  my  Government 
has  frequently  been  evidenced  in  the  debates  in 
the  General  Assembly.  We  believe  that  the  phrase- 
ology suggested  in  this  seventh  numbered  para- 
graph is  satisfactory  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  which  we  desire  to  obtain. 

The  United  States  Delegation  supports  the 
eighth  numbered  paragraph  of  the  United  King- 
dom draft  resolution.  Under  this  provision  the 
Conciliation  Commission  is  instructed  to  take  all 
feasible  steps  to  facilitate  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jerusalem  area,  and  in  so  doing  to 
coordinate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  or- 
gans of  self-government  and  administration  of 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  communities.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  appoint  a  United  Nations 
Commissioner  for  Jerusalem  to  assist  it  in  carry- 
ing out  this  task.  This  portion  of  the  resolution 
provides  further  that  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion shall  present  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  detailed  proposals  for  a 
permanent  international  regime  for  the  Jerusalem 
area.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  more  ambitious 
program  should  be  attempted  at  this  time.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  coming  year  full  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  cost  of  administration.  It  is  also  our  hope 
that  during  the  coming  year  political  stability  in 
the  Palestine  area  will  be  achieved  to  the  degree 
that  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  communities  can  contribute  far  more  than 
they  could  today  to  the  operation  of  a  special  re- 
gime for  Jerusalem.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
Jerusalem  area  should  be  integrated,  in  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  its  special  international  char- 
acter, with  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Palestine.  My  Delegation  considers 
that  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  will 
be  able  to  make  lasting  decisions  with  regard  to 
an  international  regime  for  Jerusalem  as  a  result 
of  the  proposals  which  the  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion will  present  at  that  time. 

The  ninth  numbered  paragraph  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  resolution  contains  an  important 
concept  with  regard  to  access  to  Jerusalem  and 
has  our  full  support. 

The  tenth  numbered  paragraph  of  the  same 
draft  resolution  is  a  restatement  of  the  principle 
of  territorial  integrity  contained  in  the  Charter, 
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and  has  our  full  support  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  provide  reassurance  to  the  governments  and 
authorities  concerned  with  regard  to  frontiers  in 
Palestine  established  through  negotiations. 

The  eleventh  numbered  paragraph  of  the 
United  Kingdom  resolution  with  regard  to  Arab 
refugees  has  our  full  support  in  that  it  endorses 
a  principle  which  all  of  us  recognize  and  provides 
a  means  whereby  this  principle  may  be  imple- 
mented. 

It  is  our  view,  however,  that  reference  need  not 
be  made  in  the  resolution  itself  to  the  highly  tech- 
nical question  of  compensation  for  losses  inci- 
dent to  the  recent  fighting  in  Palestine.  This 
problem  can  be  far  better  dealt  with  in  detail  by 
the  parties  concerned,  perhaps  with  the  assistance 
of  a  claims  commission,  having  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  mediator's  progress  report. 
The  Conciliation  Commission  under  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  available  to  the  parties  for  consulta- 
tion in  working  out  this  problem.  We  are,  there- 
fore, submitting  an  amended  paragraph  which 
will  be  substituted  for  paragraph  10,  which  we 
do  not  believe  is  necessary.  The  amended  para- 
graph reads : 


"10.  Resolves  that  the  Arab  refugees  wishi 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  live  at  peace  wi 
their  neighbors  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  that  adequate  co: 
pensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  th( 
choosing  not  to  return ;  and  instructs  the  Condi: 
tion  Commission  to  facilitate  the  repatriatk 
resettlement,  and  economic  and  social  rehabilij 
tion  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  the  payment 
compensation ;" 

The   administrative   and   procedural   arrang 
ments  set  forth  in  paragraphs  12,  13,  14,  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  appear  to  us  to 
sound,  and  we  therefore  support  these  paragrap 
also. 

The  various  amendments  suggested  by  my  Del 
gation  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  ai 
have  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Coi 
mittee  for  their  consideration.  We  hope  that  th 
will  be  helpful  in  assisting  the  committee  to  rea< 
a  final  and  valuable  conclusion  to  its  conside 
ation  of  this  important  item. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PALESTINE  QUESTION  IN  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL:  RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHING  AN  ARMISTICE 


l 


The  Security  Council 

Reaffirming  its  previous  resolutions  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  implementation  of  the 
Truce  in  Palestine  and,  recalling  particularly  its 
Resolution  of  15  July  1948  which  determined  that 
the  situation  in  Palestine  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  Article  39  of  the 
Charter; 

Taking  note  that  the  General  Assembly  is  con- 
tinuing its  consideration  of  the  future  government 
of  Palestine  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  1  April  1948  (document  S/714)  ; 

Without  prejudice  to  the  actions  of  the  Acting 
Mediator  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  Res- 
olution of  the  Security  Council  of  4  November 
1948; 

•U.N.  doc.  8/1080,  Nov.  17,  1948;  adopted  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  Nov.  16,  1948. 
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Decides  that,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  threat  t 
the  peace  in  Palestine  and  to  facilitate  the  trans: 
tion  from  the  present  Truce  to  permanent  peac 
in  Palestine,  an  armistice  shall  be  established  i 
all  sectors  of  Palestine ; 

Calls  upon  the  parties  directly  involved  in  th 
conflict  in  Palestine,  as  a  further  provisions 
measure  under  Article  40  of  the  Charter,  to  see) 
agreement  forthwith,  by  negotiations  conducts 
either  directly  or  through  the  Acting  Mediator  oi 
Palestine,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  establish 
ment  of  the  Armistice  including : 

(a)  the  delineation  of  permanent  armistice  de 
marcation  lines  beyond  which  the  armed  forces  o: 
the  respective  parties  shall  not  move ; 

(b)  such  withdrawal  and  reduction  of  theii 
armed  forces  as  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  th< 
armistice  during  the  transition  to  permanent  peac< 
in  Palestine. 
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Discussion  of  the  Membership  Problem 


STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN  IN  AD  HOC  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE' 


U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  problem  now  before  us  is  a  familiar  one  to 
he  members  of  this  Committee.  For  the  third 
ear  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  where  a 
lumber  of  applicant  states  which  the  General  As- 
ftmbly  regards  as  fully  qualified  for  membership 
ire  denied  admission  because  of  a  veto  exercised  by 
>ne  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
fcrancil.  In  our  view  the  United  Nations  was  in- 
ended  to  represent  a  world  community  of  peace- 
oving,  law-abiding  states.  It  was  not  intended  to 
>e  a  mere  alliance  among  the  original  members  to 
rhich  they  would  admit  other  members  only  as  it 
mi  ted  their  desires  or  special  interests. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  discus- 
ions  on  this  subject  in  the  Security  Council  and 
n  this  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the 
security  Council  every  effort  to  secure  a  recom- 
nendation  for  the  admission  of  qualified  member 
itates  has  been  frustrated  by  the  repeated  use  by 
he  Soviet  Union  of  its  power  to  veto.  In  most 
nstances  no  explanation  for  these  vetoes  has  been 
>ffered  which  can  reasonably  be  deemed  valid 
inder  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  Charter 
>r  within  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter.  Soviet  Representatives  have  gone  far 
mtside  the  Charter  to  find  reasons  for  their  action. 
■bey  have  maintained  that  states  lacking  diplo- 
natic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  states  whose 
fchavior  during  the  war  might  not  have  been  fully 
ktisfactory  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  not,  on  these 
rrounds,  qualified  for  membership.  And  when  the 
security  Council  considered  and  reconsidered  the 
ipplication  of  Italy  in  1947,  a  favorable  recom- 
nendation  on  the  admission  of  that  state  was 
blocked  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  reason  which 
lad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifications 
if  Italy  for  membership :  namely,  because  of 
Soviet  insistence  on  making  the  admission  of  Italy 
dependent  on  the  acceptance  of  other  states  not 
nullified  in  the  opinion  of  the  Security  Council  for 
nembership.  Thus,  the  Italian  Government  and 
Seople,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been 
lenied  the  representation  in  this  Organization  to 
ihich  they  are  fully  entitled. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  last  regular  session  adopted 
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a  series  of  eight  resolutions  on  the  membership 
problem.  Five  of  these  resolutions  recorded  the 
view  of  the  General  Assembly  that  five  of  the  ap- 
plicants— Ireland,  Portugal,  Transjordan,  Italy, 
and  Finland — are  qualified  for,  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted to,  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  opposition  to  their  admission  has  been  based 
on  grounds  not  included  in  article  4  of  the  Charter. 
A  sixth  resolution  expressed  the  Assembly's  opin- 
ion that  Austria  is  a  peace-loving  state  within  the 
meaning  of  article  4  and,  in  the  case  of  Austria  as 
in  the  other  five  cases,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
plications of  the  states  concerned  in  the  light  of 
the  Assembly's  views. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  envisaged  other  action  which 
might  be  taken  to  break  the  deadlock  on  the  ad- 
mission of  applicant  states  to  the  Organization. 
One  recommended  that  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  engage  in  consultations  with 
a  view  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  admission  of 
new  members.  A  fruitless  consultation  did  take 
place  in  April  1948.  The  other  resolution  re- 
quested the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  ren- 
der an  advisory  opinion  on  certain  questions  of  law 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  refuse 
the  admission  of  qualified  applicants  unless  certain 
other  candidates  were  accepted. 

Since  these  resolutions  were  passed,  and  in  part 
pursuant  to  their  terms,  a  number  of  additional 
developments  have  taken  place. 

First,  shortly  before  the  second  special  session 

1  Made  on  Nov.  22,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  third  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  same  date.  The  ad  hoc  Political 
Committee,  upon  which  all  members  are  represented,  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  15  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  certain  items  from  among  those 
referred  to  Committee  1  by  the  General  Assembly.  Items 
to  be  referred  to  the  ad  hoc  Committee  are:  report  of  the 
Security  Council ;  admission  of  new  members ;  the  prob- 
lem of  voting  in  the  Security  Council;  advisability  of 
establishing  a  permanent  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly; study  of  methods  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  political  field;  and  United  Na- 
tions guard  (an  item  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General). 
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of  the  General  Assembly  last  April,  the  applica- 
tions of  Italy  and  the  other  applicant  states  were 
reconsidered  in  the  Security  Council  at  the  initial 
instance  of  the  Representatives  of  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Again 
there  was  a  Soviet  veto. 

Second,  the  Security  Council  last  summer  con- 
sidered for  the  first  time  an  application  from  Cey- 
lon. Nine  members  of  the  Security  Council  agreed 
that  Ceylon  was  an  independent  state  which  ful- 
filled the  conditions  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  again,  the  admission  of  a  qualified 
applicant  was  prevented  by  a  Soviet  veto. 

Third,  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Assembly's  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion,  held  on  May  28,  1948,  that  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  is  not  juridicially  entitled  to 
make  its  consent  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant 
state  dependent  on  conditions  not  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  paragraph  1  of  article  4  of  the 
Charter : 

".  .  .  and  that,  in  particular,  a  Member  of 
the  Organization  cannot,  while  it  recognizes  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  that  provision  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  state  concerned,  subject  its  affirmative 
vote  to  the  additional  condition  that  other  States 
be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
together  with  that  State." 

The  situation  today  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
reached  an  impasse.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the 
U.S.S.R.  firm  and  unyielding  in  its  determination 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  duly  qualified  states  to 
the  United  Nations,  on  grounds  which  are  to  us 
unconvincing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  Security  Council 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  standing  powerless 
before  the  Soviet  veto.  This  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  is  confirmed  in  its 
position  by  the  advisory  opinion  handed  down  by 
the  proper  international  tribunal.  In  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  members  of 
this  Assembly  should  express  their  deep  concern 
at  this  willful  and  continued  frustration  of  the  ma- 
jority's desire  to  take  action  necessary  to  give  a 
moral  basis  to  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to 
speak  for  the  world  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  fully  appreciates  the  strength 
ot  this  sentiment  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
sympathetic  to  the  desire  for  remedial  action.  On 
September  17,  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  declared  that,  for  its  part,  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  accept,  by  whatever  means 
might  be  appropriate,  the  elimination  of  the  una- 
nimity requirement  with  regard  to  the  admission 
or  new  members.  The  United  States  has  main- 
tained this  position  in  the  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Interim  Committee  on  the  question  of  votino- 
in  the  Security  Council. 
Furthermore,  my  Delegation  stated  at  the  last 
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regular  session  of  the  Assembly  that  it  would  a 
exercise  its  right  of  veto  in  the  Security  Counc 
to  exclude  from  the  United  Nations  any  oi  1 
applicants  then  under  consideration  which  tl 
Assembly  determined  to  be  qualified  for  mernbe 
ship. 

I  call  attention  to  these  points  because  the 
still  represent  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  basic  question  before  us  here  is  what  tr 
United  Nations  can  do  to  contend  with  the  exis 
ing  situation.  In  our  view,  there  are  several  stej 
which  the  Assembly  might  usefully  take  at  th: 
juncture. 

1.  It  might  take  note  of  the  advisory  opinio 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  call  i 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  and  o 
member  states  as  an  authoritative  determinatio: 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  members  in  votin 
under  article  4  of  the  Charter.  The  Genera 
Assembly  might  also  express  the  view  that  th 
Court's  conclusions  should  be  applied  in  the  con 
sideration  of  membership  applications. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  might  reaffirm  th 
General  Assembly  resolutions  of  1947  requesting 
reconsideration  by  the  Security  Council  of  th 
applications  of  Trans  Jordan,  Ireland,  Portugal 
Italy,  Finland,  and  Austria,  and  might  reques 
renewed  consideration  of  these  applications  in  th< 
light  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Internationa 
Court  of  Justice. 

We  note  that  the  Delegation  of  Australia  has 
introduced  resolutions  in  this  sense  with  regard 
to  all  of  these  countries  except  Austria.  We  will 
support  these  resolutions.  The  United  States  will 
itself  introduce  a  resolution  requesting  reconsid- 
eration of  the  application  of  Austria  as  it  did  last 
year.  We  consider  Austria  to  be  fully  qualified 
for  membership.  We  ask  that  Austria's  applica- 
tion should  be  reconsidered  and  approved. 

Certain  other  proposals  for  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  The  Representative  of  Ar- 
gentina has,  as  you  know,  placed  on  the  agenda 
a  proposal  that  the  General  Assembly  admit  to 
membership  Italy  and  every  other  applicant  state 
which  has  received  seven  or  more  affirmative  votes 
m  the  Security  Council. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  Argentine  Government  in  making  this  pro- 
posal is  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  Soviet  ob- 
struction of  the  admission  of  qualified  applicants. 
The  United  States,  of  course,  shares  that  dissatis- 
faction. The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
reach  agreement  with  all  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  on  procedures  which 
would  bring  to  an  end  the  stalemate  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  reach 
that  objective. 

But  while  we  seek  a  purpose  identical  with  that 
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)f  the  Argentine  Representative,  we  are  regret- 
fully forced  to  part  company  with  him  as  regards 
he  method  of  procedure  which  he  appears  to  ad- 
vocate-. Last  year  there  was  a  thorough  discussion 
D  this  Committee  of  Dr.  Arce's  views  on  the  con- 
stat ional  history  of  the  process  of  the  admission 
>f  new  members  to  the  United  Nations.  At  that 
hue.  we  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  position 
rhich  he  presented. 

"We  felt  then,  and  we  continue  to  feel,  that  the 
rfidence  conclusively  supports  the  view  that  the 
■reneral  Assembly  cannot  admit  a  state  without  a 
>rior  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 
3oth  the  legislative  history  of  the  drafting  of 
irticle  4  of  the  Charter,  and  the  practical  con- 
traction given  to  this  article  by  the  General  As- 
embly  and  the  Security  Council  in  the  adoption 
>f  their  rules  of  procedure  and  in  their  action  on 
oembership  applications,  support  this  thesis. 

Our  Delegation  cannot  disregard  this  weight  of 
ividence  and  experience.  It  cannot  agree  to  any 
iction  of  the  General  Assembly  which  it  does  not 
onsider  valid  and  proper  under  the  Charter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  to  take  note 
if  the  proposal  contained  in  the  report  of  the  In- 
erim  Committee  that  in  considering  membership 
ipplications  in  the  Security  Council,  the  perma- 
lent  members  agree  that  a  recommendation  on  the 
idmission  of  an  applicant  state  shall  be  made  by 
he  vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Council.  In 
he  opinion  of  my  Delegation,  this  suggestion  rep- 
resents perhaps  the  most  promising  method  now 
ivailable  for  dealing  with  the  problem  with  which 
ve  are  confronted.  It  provides  a  fair  means  of 
iccommodation.  It  involves  no  dictation  on  the 
>art  of  any  state  or  group.  It  requires  only  a  de- 
ent  respect  for  the  aggregate  opinion  of  the  world 
:omm  unity. 

Other  suggestions  may  be  made  in  this  Commit- 
ee  looking  toward  the  admission  of  all  the  present 
.pplicant  states  with  a  view  to  insuring  that  all 
tates  may  become  members  of  the  Organization. 
Ve  would  agree  generally  that  universality  of 
nembership  is  a  highly  desirable  and  proper  ob- 
ective.  "We  know  from  experience  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  function  with  greatest  effective- 
less  unless  all  properly  qualified  states  are  coop- 
irating  in  its  work. 

Our  own  willingness  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
iny  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  to 
he  qualifications  of  applicant  states  for  member- 
ihip  is  evidence  of  our  desire  for  a  broadly  univer- 
al  representation  of  states  in  the  Organization. 
t  is  indicative  of  our  hope  that,  through  discus- 
ion  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  members  of  the  Organization  may 
•each  a  better  understanding  of  the  common  re- 
|uirements  for  membership.  This  is  the  road 
ilong  which  the  United  Nations  can  travel  toward 
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the  broadest  possible  association  of  sovereign 
states.  It  is  the  road  along  which  the  United 
Nations  must  travel  if  it  is  to  act  effectively  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  world  community  of 
nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  need  or  should  ig- 
nore the  rudimentary  requirements  of  article  4  as 
essential  conditions  of  membership.  To  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  organized  community  of  nations, 
states  should,  by  their  conduct  prior  to  admission, 
give  proof  of  their  readiness  and  willingness  to 
eschew  force  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
to  have  regard  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  to  assist  in  their  development  and  enforcement. 
Any  state  which  possesses  the  essential  attributes 
of  statehood  can  readily  conform  its  policies  to 
the  requirements  of  article  4.  But  such  require- 
ments, rudimentary  as  they  are,  are  not  satisfied 
by  paper  assurances  that,  as  of  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission, an  applicant  state  will  accept  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  the  Charter.  The  Organization 
is  entitled  to  greater  proof  than  this  that  applicants 
will  fulfil  the  obligations  of  membership. 

Let  those  states  regarding  whose  admission  the 
majority  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  doubts  give  tangible  proof  of  their 
desire  for  membership. 

Let  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  open  its 
doors  to  the  outside  world  sufficiently  to  permit  a 
real  establishment  of  the  facts  regarding  its 
independence. 

Let  Albania  and  Bulgaria  cease  their  assistance 
to  the  guerrilla  forces  in  Greece  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  in 
the  Greek  question.  Let  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary  observe  the  provisions  of  their  treaties  of 
peace  by  abolishing  the  repressive,  tyrannical  prac- 
tices of  their  Governments.  These  treaty  provi- 
sions insuring  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  are  not  old  and  obsolete  provi- 
sions from  old  and  obsolete  treaties.  They  are  the 
provisions  incorporated  in  the  peace  treaties  to 
carry  out  the  solemn  promises  made  to  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  by  the  Allied  powers  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  callous  disregard  and  flagrant 
violations  of  these  treaties  by  governments  seek- 
ing admission  into  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
ignored. 

If  action  is  taken  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  the 
serious  doubts  regarding  these  states  entertained 
by  our  Delegation — and,  I  believe,  by  most  of  the 
other  Delegations  here  present — might  be  mini- 
(mized,  and  their  admission  to  membership  ac- 
cepted. Let  me  assure  the  Assembly  that  the 
United  States  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
admission  of  any  applicant  if  it  were  satisfied  that 
it  was  qualified  for  membership.  We  will  do  our 
part  to  make  the  United  Nations  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  world  community  of  peace-abiding, 
law-abiding  nations. 
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Resolution  on  Reduction  by  One  Third  of  Armaments  and  Armed  Forces  » 


The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  to  establish  relations  of  confident  col- 
laboration between  the  States  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter  and  to  make  possible  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  armaments  in  order  that  human- 
ity may  in  future  be  spared  the  horrors  of  war 
and  that  the  peoples  may  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  continually  increasing  burden  of  military 
expenditure ; 

Considering  that  no  agreement  is  attainable  on 
any  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  conventional 
armaments  and  armed  forces  so  long  as  each  State 
lacks  exact  and  authenticated  information  con- 
cerning the  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  of  other  States,  so  long  as  no  convention 
has  been  concluded  regarding  the  types  of  mili- 
tary forces  to  which  such  reduction  would  apply 
and  so  long  as  no  organ  of  control  has  been  estab- 
lished ; 

Considering  that  the  aim  of  the  reduction  of 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  can 
only  be  attained  in  an  atmosphere  of  real  and  last- 
ing improvement  in  international  relations,  which 
implies  in  particular  the  application  of  control 
of  atomic  energy  involving  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons ; 

But  noting  on  the  other  hand  that  this  renewal 
of   confidence   would   be  greatly  encouraged   if 


States  were  placed  in  possession  of  precise  aJ 
verified  data  as  to  the  level  of  their  respc  n- 
conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  ; 

Recommends  the  Security  Council  to  purf  • 
the  study  of  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  col 
ventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  throw 
the  agency  of  the  Commission  for  Convention 
Armaments  in  order  to  obtain  concrete  results  I 
soon  as  possible; 

Trusts  that  the  Commission  for  Convention! 
Armaments,  in  carrying  out  its  plan  of  work,  wil 
devote  its  first  attention  to  formulating  proposal 
for  the  receipt,  checking  and  publication,  by  a] 
international  organ  of  control  within  the  framj 
work  of  the  Security  Council,  of  full  informaticl 
to  be  supplied  by  Member  States  with  regard  i\ 
their  effectives  and  their  conventional  armament'! 

Invites  the  Security  Council  to  report  to  it  nl 
later  than  its  next  regular  session  on  the  effecl 
given  to  the  present  recommendation  with  a  viel 
to  enabling  it  to  continue  its  activity  with  regarl 
to  the  regulation  of  armaments  in  accordance  witl 
the  purposes  and  principles  defined  bv  thl 
Charter ; 

Invites  all  nations  in  the  Commission  for  Con  I 
ventional  Armaments  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  in  the  attainment  of  the  above! 
mentioned  objectives. 


Resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans1 


Appointing  Conciliators  To  Meet  With  Albania, 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece2 

The  First  Committee 

H^^/n  mind  paragraph  5  (1)  of  Resolution 
109  (II)  by  which  the  General  Assembly  called 
upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the 
one  hand  and  Greece  on  the  other  to  co-operate  in 
the  settlement  of  their  dispute  by  peaceful  means, 
and  to  that  end  recommended  that  they  establish 
normal  diplomatic  and  good  neighbourly  relations 
among  themselves  as  soon  as  possible ; 

Having  in  mind  that  representatives  of  the  Gov- 


* UN    doc    A/C.l/393,  Nov.  15,  1948,  draft  resolution 
adopted  by  Committee  I  on  Nov  13  1948 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/385,  Nov.  11,  1948 ;  "adopted  by  Com- 
f*     on  Nov-  1(>  and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov. 

£(y     IU4o. 
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ernments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugo^ 
slavia  are  present  in  Paris  during  this  session  of 
the  General  Assembly ; 

Noting  that  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  General  Assembly  consider  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee ; 

Asks  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Secretary-General,  the  Chairman  and  the  Rap- 
porteur of  the  First  Committee  to  act  in  the  capac- 
ity of  conciliators  jointly  to  convene  immediately 
m  Paris  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  explore  the  possibilities  of  reaching  agree- 
ment amongst  themselves  as  to  the  methods  and 
procedure  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  resolving 
present  differences  between  them. 
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;ontinuing  UNSCOB 

The  draft  resolution  by  China,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  presented 
o  Committee  I  and  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
November  21,  1948,  p.  635,  was  adopted  by  the 
jreneral  Assembly  on  November  27,  1948,  except 
for  the  changes  in  the  following  paragraphs  indi- 
cted in  italic: 

8.  Calls  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee  in 
nabling  it  to  carry  out  its  functions,  in  particular 
ike  function  of  being  available  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernments conceivied  in  accordance  with  article 
10  ( c)  of  this  resolution, 

10.  (c)  To  continue  to  be  available  to  assist  the 
jovernments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
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Yugoslavia  in  the  implementation  of  Kesolution 
109  (II)  and  of  the  present  Resolution;  and  for 
this^  purpose,  in  its  discretion  to  appoint,  and 
utilize  the  services  and  good  offices  of  one  or  more 
persons  whether  or  not  members  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

11.  Decides  that  the  Special  Committee  shall 
have  its  principal  headquarters  in  Greece,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government  or  Govern- 
ments concerned,  shall  perform  its  functions  in 
such  places  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  mission. 

12.  Text  of  paragraph  11  of  the  draft  becomes 
No.  12. 

13.  Text  of  paragraph  12  of  the  draft  becomes 
No.  13. 


l"he  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Berlin  Currency 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
die  Soviet  Union  have  accepted  a  proposal  that 
leutral  experts  study  Berlin's  currency  and  trade 
problems  with  a  view  to  recommending  possible 
settlement  of  the  controversy  which  has  caused  the 
Western  powers  to  complain  that  the  Soviet- 
mposed  land  blockade  threatens  world  peace. 

Juan  A.  Bramuglia  of  Argentina  who,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  during  November, 
nitiated  efforts  of  the  council's  six  member  na- 
;ions  which  are  not  parties  to  the  Berlin  dispute 
X)  find  a  solution,  reported  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
iccepted  his  proposal  for  a  30-day  survey. 

Earlier,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  made  public  their  official  acceptance  in  a 
statement  welcoming  the  plan  for  a  neutral  study 
ind  pledging  continued  cooperation  in  attempts  to 
>olve  the  Berlin  problem,  while  reserving  their 
position  on  the  study's  outcome. 

In  a  joint  reply  to  President  Bramuglia,  the 
Western  powers  reaffirmed  their  right  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  their 
position  in  Berlin  pending  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posed currency  and  trade  study. 

Pointing  to  the  Soviet  Union's  tactics  which 
lave  split  Berlin  into  two  cities,  the  three  Western 
powers  stressed  that  they  would  have  to  consider 
my  resolution  which  might  be  submitted  to  the 
Security  Council  as  a  result  of  the  general  circum- 
stances prevailing  at  that  time. 

"The  three  western  powers  cannot  agree  that 
;hey  should  be  bound  to  submit  to  all  Soviet  meas- 
ures which  add  to  and  intensify  the  Soviet  block- 
ide  or  which  interfere  with  the  city  administra- 
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tion,  while  the  Soviet  remains  wholly  uncommitted 
to  any  restraint",  the  joint  reply  notified  Mr.  Bra- 
muglia, adding,  "The  three  governments  therefore 
repeat  the  reservation  of  their  right,  declared  to 
the  Security  Council  when  the  Berlin  question  was 
submitted  to  that  body,  'to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  these  circum- 
stances their  position  in  Berlin'  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  further  efforts  of  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council". 

"Little  Assembly" 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on 
December  3  voted  to  extend  the  life  of  its  Interim 
Committee  for  a  second  experimental  year.  The 
vote  was  40  to  6,  the  Soviet  bloc  comprising  the 
opposition. 

Boycotted  by  the  Soviet-bloc  nations  since  its 
inception,  the  Interim  Committee,  the  so-called 
Little  Assembly,  was  set  up  to  provide  continuity 
of  work  between  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  action  enables  the  Committee  to  con- 
tinue operations  at  Lake  Success  through  1949, 
studying  problems  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  conducting  investigations,  and 
helping  the  General  Assembly  in  its  work.  The 
Interim  Committee  was  given  the  added  power  of 
seeking  advisory  opinions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  but  was  again  expressly  forbid- 
den to  consider  matters  before  the  Security  Coun- 

Arguments  by  the  Soviet-bloc  delegates  against 
extension  of  the  Little  Assembly,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Security 
Council  and  its  unanimity  rule  failed  to  influence 
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the  General  Assembly.  These  nations  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  again  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  Interim  Committee. 

Israeli  Membership 

The  Security  Council  on  December  2  referred 
to  its  membership  committee  Israel's  application 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Kingdom  served  notice  immediately  that  it  would 
purpose  in  committee  a  deferment  of  action  on  the 
application,  and  Syria  expressed  a  similar  view. 
France  and  Canada  also  suggested  that  the  mem- 
bership committee  should  await  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee regarding  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  problem  before  passing  on  the  admission 
request. 

Meanwhile,  on  December  4,  Committee  I  passed 
a  resolution  establishing  terms  of  reference  for  a 
Conciliation  Commission. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council's  Good  Offices  Committee 
in  the  Indonesian  dispute  reported  on  December 
2  that  direct  talks  now  commencing  between 
Netherlands  and  Indonesian  Republic  Representa- 
tives are  a  "serious  and  possibly  final  attempt"  to 
resolve  the  political  issues  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Committee  informed  the  Security  Council 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  general  breakdown 
in  the  current  truce  in  Indonesia  as  a  result  of  the 
delay  in  achievement  of  a  political  settlement. 
The  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties  last  Janu- 
ary in  the  Renville  agreements  which  called  for 
the  parties  to  conduct  further  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  covering  Indonesia's  political  future. 
The  Committee  was  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
truce  and  has  worked  since  then  to  encourage  a 
political  settlement. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  delay  in 
working  out  a  settlement  has  stalled  economic  re- 
habilitation in  Indonesia  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  Republican  areas,  increasing  their  political  diffi- 


culties.  No  political  negotiations  under  Good 
ces  Committee  auspices  have  taken  place  since 
end  of  last  May. 

The  report  noted  that  the  Netherlands  Repi 
sentatives  have  been  reluctant  to  consider  pj 
posals  put  forward  by  U.S.  and  Australian  meil. 
bers  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  who,  alojf 
with  a  Representative  of  Belgium,  comprise  t 
three-nation  conciliation  group. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  United  States  and  eight  other  countries  (J 
Philippine  Republic,  China,  the  Netherlands,  B 
livia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  Argentini 
have  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  General  A' 
sembly  calling  for  the  convening  of  a  second  Co; 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Information  at  Lake  Su 
cess. 

The  proposed  Conference  would  have  as  its  so  J 
purpose  the  review  of  the  three  draft  convention 
and  their  submission  to  governments  concerne 
for  accession  and  ratification.  All  nations  repn 
sented  at  the  first  meeting  would  be  invited  to  sen 
delegates  to  the  Lake  Success  meeting. 

The  conventions  were  drawn  up  at  Geneva  i' 
April  1948.  They  include  one  on  gathering  an 
international  transmission  of  news',  another  on  ir 
ternational  right  of  official  correction,  and  a  thiro 
and  more  general  one,  on  freedom  of  inf ormatioi 

Italian  Colonies 

With  adjournment  of  the  current  Assembl 
session  tentatively  set  for  December  11,  final  actioi 
this  year  by  the  United  Nations  on  disposition  o 
the  former  Italian  colonies  is  deemed  unlikely. 

The  colonies  issue  was  automatically  referred  U 
the  Assembly  this  year,  according  to  the  terms  o: 
the  Italian  peace  treaty,  when  agreement  was  no 
obtained  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Referred,  in  turn,  to  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee,  discussion  of  the  colonies  question  maj 
begin  following  completion  by  the  Committee  oi 
work  on  the  Palestine  issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


Adjourned  during  November  1948 


Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles:    Second  Session 

Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum:  Second  Session 

Preparatory  Conference  of  Labor  Inspection  in  the  Asian  Countries . 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Second  Session  of  Executive  Board 

Expert  Committee  on  International  Epidemic  Control 

1  Fourth  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

,  Second  Meeting  of  South  Pacific  Commission 


Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade):   Meeting  of  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Exchange  Arrangements. 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Fourth  Session  of  Council 

Fourth  Session  of  Annual  Conference , 


Imo     (International     Meteorological 
Regional  Commission  for  Asia. 


Organization) :   Meeting     of 


Empire  Parliamentary  Association 

Secon  d  Inter- American  Congress  on  Brucellosis 

In  Session  as  of  December  1,  1948 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  Third  Session 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social   Council):   Economic   Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  With  Portugal  (Safehaven)  . 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Provisional  Frequency  Board 

International  Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting     .    .    . 

Bolivian  International  Fair 


Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization): 
Joint  Maritime  Commission  .... 
Governing  Body:   107th  Session     .    . 


Uxesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) :  General  Conference:  Third  Session. 

Icao  (International   Civil  Aviation   Organization):  Southeast  Asia 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization:  Meeting  of 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Scheduled  for  December  1,  1948 

West  Indian  Conference:  Third  Session 

Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Pharmacy 


Iro  (International  Refugee    Organization):   Meetings  of  Executive 
Council. 


Site 

Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Kandy,  Ceylon  . 

Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Geneva   .    .    .    . 

Buenos  Aires  .    . 

Sydney    .    .    .    . 

London   .    .    .    . 


Washington 
Washington 

New  Delhi . 


Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
Mendoza,   Argentina 


Paris2 

Glenbrook,  Australia 


Lisbon 


Geneva    .    . 
Mexico  City 


La  Paz 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Beirut.  .  .  . 
New  Delhi .  , 
Lake  Success 


Guadeloupe 
Guadeloupe 
Habana  .  . 
Rome  .    .    . 


Date 

Oct.  26-Nov.  5 
Nov.  $-19 
Nov.  15-20 


Oct.  25-Nov.  15 
Nov.  17-21 

Oct.  12-Nov.  14 

Oct.  25-Nov.  2 

Nov.  1-8 


Nov.  8-13 
Nov.  15- 

Nov.  10-17 


Nov.  15-24 
Nov.  17-26 

1948 


Sept. 
Nov. 

21- 
29- 

1946 

Sept. 

3- 

1948 

Jan. 
Oct. 

15- 

22- 

Oct. 

20- 

Nov. 
Nov. 

25- 
29- 

Nov. 

17- 

Nov. 

23- 

Nov. 

30- 

1948 

Dec. 

1- 

Dec. 

1- 

Dec. 

1-8 

Dec. 

7-10 

/ 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  During  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council  is  meeting'in  Paris. 
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Meeting  of  Fourth  Session  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN' 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Dele- 
gates to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  host  to  a  United  Nations  meeting  than 
during  our  cherished  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Those  of  you  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization know  the  importance  to  nearly  all  na- 
tions of  the  harvest-time  celebration.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  only  one  of  many  peoples  who 
celebrate  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  each  year. 
Other  peoples  have  been  celebrating  in  their  own 
way  since  ancient  times.  But  there  is  one  feature 
of  our  Thanksgiving  celebration  to  which  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention. 

Our  Thanksgiving  traditions  were  begun  by 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  country.  They 
thought  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  as  much 
more  than  an  occasion  for  a  big  dinner,  and  for 
thanks  to  God  that  the  earth  had  produced  an 
abundant  harvest.  There  was  another  spirit  be- 
hind the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  colonists 
invited  the  Indians  to  join  with  them  in  their 
celebration.  Around  that  first  Thanksgiving  table, 
differences  were  forgotten,  and  enemies  became 
friends. 

This  year  our  harvest  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been.    We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

But  thanks  for  a  record-breaking  harvest  is  only 
the  beginning  of  our  Thanksgiving,  just  as  it  was 
only  a  part  of  Thanksgiving  more  than  300  years 
ago.  _  The  real  spirit  of  our  holiday  is  in  the  sharing 
of  this  harvest,  and  in  a  feeling  of  warm  friendship 
and  good  will  for  others  less  fortunate. 

That  is  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  has  brought  many  na- 
tions together. 

I  know  that  Fao  has  many  problems  ahead  of 
it.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  world  has  many 
food  problems  ahead  of  it,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  counting  on  Fao  for  a  major  part  of 
the  work  in  solving  those  problems. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  difficult  problems  is  the 
rebuilding  of  nations  which  suffered  heavily  dur- 
ing the  war. 

We  are  making  a  great  deal  of  headway  through 

1  Made  before  the  Fourth  Session  of  Fao  in  Washington 
on  Nov.  24,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  date. 
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the  combined  efforts  of  many  nations  in  the  Eur 
pean  Recovery  Program. 

But  rebuilding  countries  that  were  once  seL 
supporting  and  prosperous  is  not  nearly  .so  difficul 
as  building  up  the  economies  of  countries  wher 
there  is  comparatively  little  to  build  on.  Under 
developed  countries  offer  a  challenge  to  the  in 
genuity  of  those  nations  which  have  greater  re 
sources. 

Fao  has  clearly  recognized  the  importance  0) 
this  problem  and  the  responsibility  of  all  countrit 
in  helping  to  solve  it. 

We  have   found   our  Agricultural   Extensio, 
Service  essential  to  a  high  level  of  farm  production 
in   our  own   country.     Through   our  Extension 
Service,  we  make  sure  that  our  farmers  learn  about 
the  latest  advances  in  production  techniques.   ThL 
means  furnishing  practical  information  and  help 
right  on  the  farm.    I  know  that  Fao  is  already 
interested  in  an  extension  service,  but  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
help  in  developing  such  systems  in  other  countries. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  also  learned 
that  financial  credit  is  as  much  a  tool  of  farm 
production  as  is  a  plow,  or  a  bushel  of  seed.     Our 
system  for  making  agricultural  credit  available  to 
farmers  is  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  great  farm 
program.     It  protects  every  farmer  in  the  owner- 
ship of  his  land  and  in  the  planting  of  his  crops. 
That  is  why  we  have  such  hopes  for  the  role  that 
another  international  agency  can  play  in  building 
up  the  agricultural  resources  of  underdeveloped 
countries.    I   refer  to  the   International   Bank. 
The  credit  needs  of  underdeveloped  countries  are 
great,  however,  and  there  is  room  for  all  kinds  of 
help.    This  is  a  job  for  private  lenders  and  coop- 
eratives as  well  as  for  government  institutions. 

The  achievement  of  our  world  goal  of  abundant 
food  will  mean  an  enlarged  flow  of  commerce  in 
all  directions. 

An  abundant  food  supply  will  tear  down  many 
artificial  trade  barriers.  Some  of  these  barriers 
have  been  erected  by  those  who  hoped  for  protec- 
tion against  low  commodity  prices  elsewhere,  but 
this  short-sighted  move  has  led  to  a  slow  form  of 
trade  strangulation.  We  must  look  to  food  as  a 
common  tool  for  lowering  such  barriers.  We  must 
look  to  it  as  a  sort  of  international  language  for 
modifying  some  of  the  short-sighted  policies  which 
have  been  hampering  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  urged  the  Congress  of  the  ' 
United  States  to  ratify  the  international  wheat 
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Agreement  which  would  have  stabilized  the  price 
and  volume  of  wheat  in  world  trade  for  five  years. 
Many  of  the  nations  represented  here  today  par- 
ticipated in  that  agreement,  and  many  of  your 
delegates  are  familiar  with  its  provisions.  I  re- 
gret that  this  agreement  was  not  ratified,  but  I 
■ledge  that  if  another  one  can  be  negotiated,  I  will 
send  it  to  the  new  Congress,  which  convenes  in 
January,  for  approval. 

Moreover,  I  look  to  the  general  pattern  of  the 
wheat  agreement  as  one  which  might  be  followed 
for  other  commodities.  Stability  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  peace.  National  emotions  too  often 
rise  and  fall  with  changes  in  commodity  prices. 
TVe  are  counting  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization to  remove  some  of  the  instability  from 
farm  production  and  farm  prices  around  the 
world,  and  thus  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of 
international  friction. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  join  with  other 
countries  in  Fao  in  giving  freely  of  our  technical 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  job  of  agricul- 
tural improvement — making  grass  grow  where  it 
never  grew  before,  irrigating  dry  land,  developing 
crops  for  special  purposes,  and  combating  crop 
plagues  and  pests.  I  can  promise  you  that  this 
country  will  continue  to  send  its  experts  wherever 
Fao  believes  they  are  needed. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

One  of  the  ways  to  restore  stability  to  the  world 
is  to  produce  plenty  of  food  and  see  that  it  is  dis- 
tributed fairly. 

Hunger  has  no  nationality. 

Abundance  should  have  none,  either. 

I  hope  that  every  country,  old  or  new,  will  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  I  should  like  to  see  that  large 
agricultural  country,  Argentina,  become  a  member. 
I  wish  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  join.  I 
think  that  if  we  could  discuss  with  the  Russians 
our  mutual  interest  in  agriculture,  it  would  not  be 
so  difficult  to  discuss  our  differences  in  some  other 
fields.  It  is  most  heartening  that  several  Eastern 
European  nations  are  members  of  Fao.  I  hope 
this  will  continue  to  be  true. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  so  many  delegates 
to  this  session  have  accepted  the  invitations  of 
farm  families  near  Washington  to  share  their 
Thanksgiving  dinners  tomorrow.  This  is  the  kind 
of  simple,  human  experience  which  makes  for 
lasting  international  good  will. 

I  hope  that  you  will  carry  back  to  your  homes 
our  Thanksgiving  spirit  of  thanks  to  God  and 
good  will  to  men,  and  I  know  that  your  American 
hosts  will  be  the  richer  for  having  had  you  as  their 
guests.  From  these  solid  foundations  of  personal 
friendship  and  understanding,  we  can  go  on  to 
build  the  kind  of  peaceful  world  we  all  want. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Meetings 


First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Pharmacy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 23  that  Robert  Philipp  Fischelis,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  has 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Pharmacy.  The  Congress  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Habana  December  1-8, 1948. 

Delegates 

George  F.  Archambault,  Chief,  Pharmacy  Section,  Hospital 
Division,  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Cmdr.  William  Paul  Briggs,  MSC,  Head,  Pharmacy  Sec- 
tion, Professional  Division,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Don  Francke,  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists,  and  Chief  Pharmacist  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Hospital 

Edward  Burns  Geiger,  Chief,  Pharmacy  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 

Col.  Othmar  Frank  Goriup,  MSC,  Chief,  Medical  Service 
Corps,  Department  of  the  Army 

Ernest  Little,  President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association 

Justin  Lawrence  Powers,  Editor,  Scientific  Edition  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Pharmacy  Congress 
are  to  stimulate  interchanges  and  contributions  to 
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both  scientific  and  industrial  pharmaceutical  prog- 
ress and  to  intensify  relations  and  exchange  of 
information  among  the  pharmaceutical  organiza- 
tions of  the  Americas. 

This  meeting  has  been  organized  by  the  Asocia- 
cion  Farmaceutica  Nacional  (National  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  of  Cuba)  in  cooperation  with 
a  number  of  Cuban  scientific  and  social  organiza- 
tions, both  private  and  official. 

Fourth  Session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 26  that  Myron  M.  Cowen,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia,  has  been  designated  as  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  which  will  begin  at  Lapstone,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  on  November  29. 

Ecafe  is  one  of  the  three  regional  economic  com- 
missions of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  other  two  being  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

Ecafe  was  established  by  resolution  of  Ecosoc 
on  March  28,  1947,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
concerted  action  for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  region  and  raising  the  level  of  its  economic 
activity.  The  Commission  may  make  or  sponsor 
studies  of  economic  and  technical  problems  and 
development  within  the  area  and  undertake  or 
sponsor  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  Ambassador  Cowen  the  United 
States  Delegation  will  include  two  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State:  Eoswell  H.  Whitman,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Division  of  Investment  and 
Economic  Development,  and  Edward  E.  Rice,  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Division  of  Philippine  Affairs. 
Also  on  the  Delegation  will  be  William  W.  Diehl, 
representative  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
Manila,  and  other  officers  from  United  States  Mis- 
sions throughout  the  region. 


Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  Elected 
Director  General  of  UNESCO 

Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Mexico,  has  been  elected  Director  General 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the 


Department  of  State  was  advised  on  November  24 
His  nomination  by  the  Unesco  Executive  Boan 
was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  30  to  3  by  the  Genera 
Conference,  which  is  being  held  at  Beirut 
Lebanon.  Sr.  Torres  Bodet  succeeds  Dr.  Juliai 
Huxley,  world-renowned  British  scientist. 

Assistant  Secretary  Allen  is  chairman  of  tin 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Unesco  confer 
ence.  In  advising  the  Department  of  the  nomina 
tion  of  Sr.  Torres  Bodet,  Mr.  Allen  stated : 

"The  election  of  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  is  an  evenl 
of  profound  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  Dele 
gation  and  the  United  States  Government.  It  ii 
a  tribute  to  his  country,  as  well  as  to  him.  H< 
won  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  interna- 
tional recognition  by  his  outstanding  services  sa 
Minister  of  Education  when  he  provided  th< 
leadership  for  a  fundamental  education  program 
which  has  few  parallels. 

"His  achievements  since  as  Foreign  Ministei 
have  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  nations 
seeking  closer  relationships  and  better  under- 
standing. His  capabilities  as  an  administratoi 
and  his  intellectual  leadership,  together  with  his 
deep  devotion  to  a  peoples  movement  should  be 
invaluable  to  Unesco  and  contribute  immensely 
to  the  achievement  of  its  goals." 


Freedom  of  the  Road 


ACTIONS  ON  ROAD  AGREEMENTS 


During  the  three  months  that  elapsed  between 
the  December  1947  and  March  1948  sessions  of  the 
Working  Party  on  Short  Term  Problems,  Sub- 
Committee  on  Road  Transport,  Inland  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  a  further  step  toward  freedom  of  road 
transport  in  Europe  was  noted  by  adherence  of 
the  Governments  of  Austria,  Luxembourg,  Nor- 
way, and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  agreements 
reached  at  the  first  session.1  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, in  December,  the  Governments  of  the  three 
Western  zones  of  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Den- 
mark, and  Czechoslovakia  agreed  to  grant  or  main- 
tain freedom  of  transit  for  all  road  transport  of 
goods ;  the  Governments  of  the  three  Western  zones 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland  also  agreed  to  grant  or  maintain 
freedom  of  movement  for  all  other  international 
transport  of  goods  which  permitted  shipments  of 
goods  from  one  country  directly  to  another;  and 
the  Governments  of  the  three  Western  zones  of 
Germany,    Belgium,    Czechoslovakia,    Denmark, 

1  BuiXETIH  of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  27. 
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France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switz- 
erland were  prepared  to  maintain  all  facilities  ex- 
isting for  international  passenger  transport  by 
road.  These  agreements  were  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1948,  and  continue  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

At  the  third  session,  in  March  of  1948,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  freedom  of  transit  for  all  road 
transport  of  goods,  all  other  international  trans- 
port of  goods  by  road,  and  facilities  for  interna- 
tional passenger  transport  by  road  would  be  ex- 
tended through  December  31,  1948.  Another  im- 
portant agreement  which  points  to  a  further 
achievement  in  eliminating  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  the  road  was  the  granting  or  maintaining  of 
freedom  for  international  tourist  traffic  by  road. 
The  Governments  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  three  Western  zones  of  Germany 
adhered  to  this  agreement,  commencing  April  1, 
1948,  and  continuing  through  December  31, 1948. 

These  agreements  all  remain  subject  to  the 
following  conditions : 

(Continued  on  page  715) 
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U.S.,  France,  and  the  U.K.  Discuss  Controls  for  Inspecting 
German  Industry  in  the  Ruhr 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  MARSHALL 


[Released  to  the  press  November  24] 

I  believe  that  everyone  recognizes  that  the  great 
Industrial  region  of  the  Ruhr  is  essential  to  the  re- 
covery of  Europe  as  well  as  that  of  Germany  it- 
self. Also  I  believe  the  American  people  recog- 
nize the  justifiable  fears  of  the  French  that  there 
should  be  built  up  a  war  potential  that  might  again 
menace  their  peace  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  Government  would  never 
knowingly  be  involved  in  any  procedure  which 
in  our  opinion  would  reestablish  a  military  menace 
through  the  industrial  development  of  Germany. 
I  had  a  long  discussion  of  this  general  subject  last 
Friday  afternoon  with  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Dr.  Schuman,  and  with  Mr.  Hector  McNeil, 
the  Representative  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Ernest  Bevin.  Dr.  Schuman  expressed  the  con- 
cern of  the  French  Government  regarding  the  re- 
cent announcement  made  at  Frankfurt  by  the  Mili- 
tary Governors  of  the  British  and  American 
occupied  zones  in  Germany  regarding  the  Ruhr.1 
The  decisions  announced  by  the  two  Military  Gov- 
ernors were  in  keeping  with  the  decisions  taken  at 
the  previous  London  conference  and  had  previ- 
ously, at  least  so  far  as  General  Clay  was  concerned, 
been  formally  approved  by  this  Government. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  feeling  of  deep  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government  as  I  have 
already  stated. 

The  whole  Ruhr  issue  is  one  of  extreme  com- 
plexity. It  carries  in  the  minds  of  the  French  a 
threat  to  their  peace  and  security.  It  involves 
the  great  problem  that  this  Government  has  been 
facing  of  providing  the  large  appropriations  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  German  economy,  not 
only  of  the  American  zone  but  that  of  the  British 
and  now  of  the  French. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  is  some- 
what lost  sight  of  today.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
within,  I  think,  ten  months  of  the  end  of  that  war. 
We  are  now  more  than  three  years  past  the  con- 
clusion of  the  European  war  and  no  treaty  of  peace 
is  yet  in  sight.  Meanwhile  there  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  restoration  of  the  economy  of 
Europe,  of  Western  Europe  in  particular,  for  rea- 
sons that  anyone  can  understand  and  also  for  very 

1  Printed  in  this  issue,  p.  704. 
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special  reasons  with  which  you  are  familiar.  At 
the  end  of  this  last  war,  ownership  in  the  Ruhr 
industries  was  set  aside  because  of  its  identification 
with  large  combines  and  the  Nazis.  Management 
was  made  responsible  solely  to  the  military  govern- 
ment. It  is  thus  impossible  for  these  plants  to 
secure  loans  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  and 
many  of  them  have  been  operating  at  a  financial 
loss  which  has  been  made  up  by  subsidies  indi- 
rectly borne  by  the  United  States.  Hence,  it  was 
urgently  necessary  in  the  interest  of  Europe  to 
reorganize  the  industry  under  a  pattern  which 
would  permit  responsible  enterprises  to  be  under 
at  least  a  substantive  or  responsible  ownership. 
This  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  trustee  plan  an- 
nounced by  the  Military  Governments.  Big  com- 
bines and  property  forfeited  under  the  Nlirnberg 
decisions  are  to  be  regrouped  into  smaller  self- 
sustaining  units  which  would  be  capable  of  com- 
peting in  the  market  place.  These  small  enter- 
prises would  be  placed  under  German  trusteeship 
which  would  be  responsible  for  their  efficient  and 
economic  operation  directly  under  Allied  super- 
vision. Assets  and  liabilities  would  be  determined 
and  distributed  among  the  enterprises  thus  formed 
so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Procedure  is  much 
the  same  as  that  under  bankruptcy  proceedings 
except  that  it  is  being  applied  to  a  vast  and  com- 
plex coal  and  steel  industry  in  one  of  the  great 
production  centers  of  the  world.  Obviously  com- 
pletion of  this  procedure  will  require  several  years 
and  it  is  important  that  the  trustees  have  a  feeling 
of  continuity  of  policy  during  this  period. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  ade- 
quate security  controls  can  be  maintained  and  pro- 
visions are  being  made  for  this  purpose  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Security  Commission  which  will 
be  charged  with  continued  inspection  of  the  Ger- 
man industry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  security  measures  against  possible 
resurgence  of  German  military  power  must  be  in- 
corporated in  the  peace  treaty.  Security  actually 
does  not  become  a  problem  during  the  period  of 
military  occupation. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  consider  further  meas- 
(Oontinued  on  page  715) 
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Reorganization  of  German  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steel  Industries 


Military  Government — Germany,  U.S.  Zone  of  Control  Law  No.  75 


Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  Military  Govern- 
ment to  decentralize  the  German  economy  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  excessive  concentration  of 
economic  power  and  preventing  the  development 
of  a  war  potential 

Whereas  Military  Government  has  decided  that 
the  question  of  the  eventual  ownership  of  the  coal 
and  iron  and  steel  industries  should  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  a  representative,  freely  elected 
German  Government 

Whereas  Military  Government  has  decided  that 
it  will  not  allow  the  restoration  of  a  pattern  of 
ownership  in  these  industries  which  would  consti- 
tute excessive  concentration  of  economic  power 
and  will  not  permit  the  return  to  positions  of 
ownership  and  control  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  found  or  may  be  found  to  have  furthered 
the  aggressive  designs  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  those  industries 
should  forthwith  be  reorganized  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  recovery  of  the  German  economy 

Whereas  the  Military  Governors  and  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  the  British  and  United  States 
Zones  of  Occupation  have  agreed  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  their  respective  Zones  for  these 
purposes ;  and 

Whereas  the  Military  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Zone  is  promul- 
gating Law  No.  75  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
agreement 

It  is  therefore  ordered: 

Article  I 
Decartelization 

1.  The  enterprises  enumerated  in  Schedule  A 
of  this  Law  are  hereby  declared  to  be  excessive 
concentrations  of  economic  power  or  otherwise 
deemed  objectionable  and  therefore  subject  to  re- 
organization within  the  purview  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment Law  No.  56  Prohibition  of  Excessive 
Concentration  of  German  Economic  Power.    The 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  Omgus  in  Berlin  on  Nov.  10, 
1948.  Law  no.  75  will  apply  to  the  U.S.  Control  Area 
of  Germany.  A  similar  law  applicable  to  the  British 
Control  Area  of  Germany  was  issued  simultaneously  by 
British  Military  Government.  It  is  emphasized  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  final  version.  The  law  will  be 
formally  promulgated  within  the  next  few  days  and  it  is 
possible  that  minor  alterations  will  be  made  before  final 
promulgation. 
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controlling  companies  in  each  of  these  enterprises 
shall  be  put  into  liquidation  forthwith  and  a 
liquidator  appointed,  or  current  liquidation  pro- 
ceedings confirmed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  The  title  to  assets  located  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
owned  or  controlled  by  undertakings  listed  in 
Schedule  B  hereof  is  hereby  declared  to  be  subject 
to  seizure  by  Military  Government.  Pending  a  de- 
termination on  their  seizure,  these  assets,  if  not 
already  under  such  control,  are  hereby  placed 
under  control  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Mili- 
tary Government  Law  No.  52.  The  functions  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  control  over  such  assets 
as  provided  in  Law  52  are  hereby  vested  in  the 
UK/US  Coal  Control  Group. 

Article  II 
Reorganization  of  the  Coal  Industry 

3.  The  title  to  assets  located  in  the  U.S.  Zone 
and  owned  or  controlled  by  undertakings  possess- 
ing colliery  assets  as  defined  in  Article  XII  hereof 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  subject  to  seizure  by  Mili- 
tary Government.  Seizure  of  such  assets  shall  be 
effected  by  nomination  by  Military  Government  or 
its  designated  agency  whereupon  the  assets  so 
seized  shall  be  transferred  by  Military  Government 
and  title  thereto  vested  in  companies  which  shall 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  under  German  law. 
These  companies  shall  be  formed  by  and  shall  have 
for  their  shareholders  such  persons  of  German 
nationality  as  may  be  designated  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  Military  Government  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  German  bodies.  The  per- 
sons thus  designated  shall  be  known  as  trustees  and 
shall  hold  the  shares  allotted  to  them  in  the  com- 
panies on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  collieries  and 
associated  undertakings  affected  by  this  article  in 
accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  Military 
Government. 

4.  Pending  a  determination  on  their  seizure,  the 
assets  described  in  paragraph  3  above,  if  not  al- 
ready so  subject,  are  hereby  made  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Military  Government  Law  No.  52. 
The  function  of  exercising  the  powers  of  control 
provided  by  Military  Government  Law  No.  52 
over  such  assets  is  hereby  vested  in  the  UK/US 
Coal  Control  Group.  On  completion  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  title  of  colliery  assets  to  a  new  company, 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  hereof,  such  assets 
shall  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Mili- 
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I  a  ly  Government  Law  No.  52.  The  remaining  as- 
sets of  enterprises  having  colliery  assets  shall,  in 
the  case  of  enterprises  not  enumerated  in  Schedule 
A  or  Schedule  B,  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Military  Government  Law  No.  52  and 
shall,  in  the  case  of  enterprises  enumerated  in 
Schedule  A,  be  transferred  to  the  liquidator  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  I  hereof  who  shall  dispose  of 
them  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Military 
Government. 

5.  The  Deutsche  Kohlenbergbau-Leitung  shall 
be  reorganized  as  an  Aktiengesselschaft  with  the 
Deutscher  Kohlen  Verkauf  and  Bergbaubedarf 
Beschaffungs  Zentrale  as  subsidiary  companies. 
The  Aufsichtsrat  of  the  reorganized  Deutsche 
Kohlenbergbau-Leitung  shall  be  selected  from  the 
Trustees  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  and  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  IV. 

6.  Military  Government  will  provide  by  Regu- 
lation for — 

(a)  the  rules  governing  the  formation  of  com- 
panies pursuant  to  paragraph  3,  the  allocation  of 
assets  to  such  companies,  the  number  of  trustees, 
their  powers  and  duties,  their  relationship  to  Mili- 
tary Government,  to  German  agencies,  to  the 
companies  referred  to  in  paragraph  5  hereof,  and 
to  the  previous  owners  of  the  affected  under- 
takings ; 

(b)  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  com- 
panies referred  to  in  paragraph  5,  their  relation- 
ship to  Military  Government,  to  German  agencies 
and  to  the  companies  to  be  formed  under  para- 
graph 3. 

Article  III 
Reorganization  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

7.  The  title  to  assets  located  in  the  U.S.  Zone, 
limed  or  controlled  by  undertakings  listed  in 
Schedule  A  hereof  and  not  affected  by  Article  II 
hereof  and  title  to  the  assets  owned  or  controlled 
by  Roechling-Buderus  AG  and  Buderusche  Eisen- 
sverke-Wetzler.  are  hereby  declared  to  be  subject 
to  seizure  by  Military  Government.  Pending  a 
determination  on  their  seizure,  the  assets  described 
in  this  paragraph,  if  not  already  under  such  con- 
trol, are  hereby  placed  under  control  pursuant  to 
:he  provisions  of  Law  No.  52.  The  function  of 
ixercising  the  powers  of  control  over  such  assets, 
is  provided  in  Law  52,  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
QK/US  Steel  Group. 

^  8.  A  Steel  Trustee  Association  consisting  of 
jerman  nationals  shall  be  established  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  assisting  in  decentralizing  and  reorganiz- 
ng  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  members  of 
;he  Association  shall  be  appointed  by  or  under  the 
tuthority  of  Military  Government,  after  consulta- 
ion  with  the  appropriate  German  bodies. 

9.  Title  to  the  assets  declared  subject  to  seizure 
)y  paragraph  7  of  this  law  will,  upon  notice,  be 
eized  by  Military  Government  and,  upon  seizure, 
hall  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Steel 
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Trustee  Association  or  the  new  companies  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  10  below. 

10.  The  Steel  Trustee  Association  shall  as  soon 
as  possible  submit  for  the  approval  of  Military 
Government  plans  for  the  further  reorganization 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  The  plans  shall 
provide  for  the  formation  of  new  companies  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  unit  companies)  to  which 
shall  be  transferred  assets  seized  as  provided  in 
paragraph  8  hereof  and  may  provide  for  the  mer- 
ger or  amalgamation  of  such  assets  and  for  the 
absorption  of  additional  assets  which  may  include 
assets  outside  the  field  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry. 

11.  On  the  approval  of  the  plan  for  each  unit 
company,  with  such  modifications  as  Military  Gov- 
ernment may  direct,  the  title  to  the  assets  affected 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  new  unit 
company  which  shall  have  as  its  shareholders  such 
persons  of  German  nationality  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  or  under  the  authority  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment, after  consultation  with  appropriate  Ger- 
man bodies.  The  persons  thus  designated  shall  be 
known  as  Trustees  and  shall  hold,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  or  orders  issued  by  Military  Gov- 
ernment, the  shares  allotted  to  them  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  the  iron  and  steel  undertakings  af- 
fected by  this  Article. 

12.  On  completion  of  the  transfer  of  the  title  to 
assets  to  a  unit  company,  such  assets  shall  cease  to 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Military  Govern- 
ment Law  52.  The  remaining  assets  of  the  enter- 
prises brought  under  control  by  paragraph  7 
hereof  shall,  in  the  case  of  enterprises  not  enu- 
merated in  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B,  cease  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Military  Government 
Law  No.  52  and  shall,  in  the  case  of  enterprises 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A,  be  transferred  to  the 
liquidator  referred  to  in  Article  I  hereof  who  shall 
dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
Military  Government. 

13.  Military  Government  will  provide  by  regu- 
lation for — 

(a)  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Steel 
Trustee  Association,  its  powers  and  duties,  its  re- 
lationship to  Military  Government,  to  German 
agencies  and  to  the  German  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
try, both  before  and  after  the  formation  of  unit 
companies ; 

(b)  the  rules  governing  the  number  of  unit  com- 
panies to  be  formed,  the  allocation  of  assets  to  such 
companies,  the  number  of  Trustees,  their  powers 
and  duties,  their  relationship  to  Military  Govern- 
ment, to  German  agencies,  to  the  Steel  Trustee 
Association  and  to  the  previous  owners  of  the  af- 
fected undertakings. 

Article  IV 
United  Nations  Interests 

14.  Except  for  those  enterprises  enumerated  in 
Schedule  A,  as  subject  to  reorganization  within  the 
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purview  of  Military  Government  Law  No.  56,  en- 
terprises, the  share  capital  of  which  before  1st 
September,  1939  was  owned  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  by  United  Nations  nationals,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  II  and 
III  hereof.  Provision  shall,  however,  be  made  by 
regulation  for  the  representation  of  such  enter- 
prises on  the  Aufsichsrat  of  the  reorganized 
Deutsche  Kohlenbergbau-Leitung. 

15.  United  Nations  interests  in  the  Coal  and 
Iron  and  Steel  Industries  acquired  before  1st  Sep- 
tember 1939  may  be  represented  by  persons  holding 
powers  of  attorney  for  the  owners. 

16.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not  in 
any  way  limit  or  affect  the  powers  of  the  UK/US 
Coal  Control  Group  or  the  Deutsche  Kohlenberg- 
bau-Leitung, in  its  present  or  future  form,  over 
production  and  distribution  in  the  Coal  Industry. 

Article  V 
Liabilities 

17.  Assets,  the  title  to  which  is  seized  and  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  Articles  II  and  III, 
hereof,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  clear  of 
all  charges  and  encumbrances. 

18.  The  proceeds  which  may  become  available 
from  the  eventual  sale  of  shares  in  companies 
formed  under  Articles  II  and  III  hereof  shall  be 
made  over  to  the  undertakings,  the  assets  of  which 
have  been  transferred,  or  their  successors  in  inter- 
est, or  liquidators,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
transferred  assets,  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
satisfaction  of  creditors  in  accordance  with  their 
original  rights  under  the  provisions  of  German 
law,  provided  that  Military  Government  may 
order  priorities  for  the  satisfaction  of  debts  aris- 
ing during  the  period  of  Military  Government 
control. 

Article  VI 
Former  Reich  and  Prussian  State  Interests 

19.  Enterprises  and  holdings  of  the  former 
Reich  or  Prussian  State  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Law.  Interests  of  the  former 
Reich  or  Prussian  State  in  companies  formed  pur- 
suant to  this  Law  shall  be  represented  by  the 
Trustees  referred  to  in  Articles  II  and  III  hereof 
and  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  regulations  and  orders  as  may  be 
issued  under  Article  XI  hereof  or  other  relevant 
legislation. 

Article  VII 
Amendments  and  Repeals 

20.  Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment Law  No.  52  or  56  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Law,  this  Law  shall  prevail. 

21.  This  Law,  and  all  regulations  and  orders 
lied   thereunder,  shall  prevail  over  provisions 

of  Gorman  law  inconsistent  therewith. 
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Article  VIII 
Tax  Provisions 

22.  Taxes  and  other  duties  shall  not  be  imposed 
in  connection  with  any  transfer  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticles II  and  III  of  this  Law,  nor  shall  any  taxes 
or  other  duties  be  imposed  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  new  companies  as  provided  herein.    . 

23.  The  vesting  in  Trustees  of  ownership  inter- 
ests in  the  companies  formed  pursuant  to  Articles 
II  and  III  hereof  shall  not  affect  the  computation 
of  the  tax  liabilities  of  such  companies.  The  as- 
sessment of  all  taxes  on  such  companies  shall  be 
according  to  the  principles  of  German  tax  law 
which  would  be  applicable  to  them  in  the  absence 
of  trustees. 

Article  IX 
Attestation 

24.  The  appropriate  German  authority  shall 
register  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  Law  with- 
out any  attestation  upon  presentation  by  Military 
Government  of  a  certified  list  of  the  assets  to  be 
transferred. 

Article  X 


Penalties 


25.  Any  person  violating  or  evading  or  attempt- 
ing to  violate  or  evade  or  procuring  the  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  Law  or  of  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  DM  200,000  or 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both. 

Article  XI 
Regulations 

26.  Military  Government  may  from  time  to  time 
issue  regulations  and  orders  in  implementation  or 
amplification  of  this  Law. 

Article  XII 
Definitions 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Law  and  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  thereunder — 

(1)  "Colliery  assets"  shall  mean  assets  located 
on  or  physically  connected  with  a  colliery  or  eco- 
nomically essential  to  the  operation  thereof  and 
include  the  following  properties  and  interests  of 
the  coal  mining  industry — 

(a)  Coalmines  and  un worked  coal. 

"Coal"  includes  steinkohle,  pechkohle  and  braun- 
kohle,  together  with  such  other  minerals  as  are 
normally  mined  by  colliery  undertakings  in  as- 
sociation with  the  foregoing. 

"Mine"  includes  quarry,  opencast,  drift  and  deep 
mine  workings  and  borings  associated  therewith. 

(b)  Fixed  and  movable  property  used  for  col- 
liery activities  and  the  following  ancillary  activi- 
ties :  coal  carbonization,  coal  products  distillation 
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processes  allied  with  colliery  activities  and  proc- 
bes  associated  with  briquetting  plants,  manufac- 
uiv.l  fuels,  hydrogenation  plants,  synthetic  plants, 
■trogen  and  ammonia  plants,  plants  for  the  pro- 
vision of  gas  to  the  gas  grids,  brick,  tile  and  similar 
fcrks  and  property  used  for  the  supply  of  water 
Tom  or  to  a  coal  mine. 

(c)  Property  used  for  generating  and  trans- 
acting electricity,  consumed  exclusively  or  mainly 
n  the  course  of  colliery  and  ancillary  activities. 

(d)  Railways,  aerial  ropeways,  canal  waterways 
ind  other  fixed  and  movable  property  used  ex- 
lusivelv  or  mainly  for  inland  or  water  transport, 
oading,  discharging,  handling  or  storing  of  prod- 
icts  of  colliery  and  ancillary  activities,  or  articles 
equired  for  colliery  or  electricity  activities  and 
■ciliary  activities,  when  such  equipment  is  used 
xclusively  for  internal  transport  within  the  area 
f  a  colliery. 

(e)  Fixed  and  movable  property  of  the  colliery 
ndertaking  used  exclusively  or  "mainly  for  the 
urposes  of  the  sale  or  supply  by  colliery  concerns 
f  products  of  colliery  and  ancillary  activities. 

(f )  Fixed  and  movable  property  of  the  colliery 
ndertaking  used  for  such  welfare  activities  as 
ospitals.  baths,  canteens  or  for  the  provision  of 
enefits  for  the  staff  employed  in  colliery  and  an- 
illary  activities. 

(g)  Patents  in  respect  of  inventions  relating  to 
rocesses  applied  in  the  course  of  colliery  and  an- 
il a  rv  activities  or  to  production  in  connection 
ith  these  activities  and  trade  marks  used  or  in- 
mded  for  use  in  relation  to  such  production. 

(h)  Stocks  of  products  of  colliery  and  ancillary 
:tivities. 

( i )  Consumable  or  spare  stores  available  for  use 
sr  colliery  and  ancillary  activities. 

(j)  Interests  of  colliery  undertakings  in  dwell- 
ig  houses  and  land  used  to  provide  housing  accom- 
odation for  the  workpeople  and  staff  employed  in 
)lliery  and  ancillary  activities. 

(k)  Interests  of  colliery  undertakings  in  forests, 
inns,  farming  stock  and  other  agricultural  prop- 
•ty,  and  all  land  owned  by  colliery  undertakings, 
icluding  land  to  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of 
irface  installations  and  similar  activities. 

(1)  Interests  of  colliery  undertakings  in  tech- 
tcal  organizations,  all  organizations  engaged  in 
search  for  the  colliery  industry  and  ancillary  ac- 
vities,  testing  stations  designed  to  secure  safety 
i  mines  and  in  allied  activities,  and  schools  and 
istitutes  engaged  in  training  for  the  mining  and 
icillarv  activities. 

(m)  Liquid  assets,  including  accounts  receivable 
id  cash  in  hand  which  are  attributable  to  the  op- 
ation  of  the  assets  specified  herein. 

(2)  "Coal  carbonization  and  coal  products  dis- 
llation  processes"  shall  mean  the  distillation  of 
>al  by  any  process,  and  the  treatment,  rendering 
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and  distillation  of  salable  products  arising  from 
the  distillation  of  coal. 

(•3)  "Electricity  property"  shall  mean  power 
stations,  transformers,  transmission  lines  and  other 
fixed  and  movable  property  used  in  connection 
with  the  generation  or  transmission  of  electricity. 

(4)  "Fixed  property"  shall  mean  all  buildings, 
works,  fixtures  and  fixed  machinery  and  plant  and 
the  sites  thereof. 

(5)  "Movable  property"  shall  mean  all  movable 
machinery  and  plant,  wagons  and  other  vehicles, 
engines,  tractors,  vessels,  animals  and  movable 
equipment  of  any  kind. 

(6)  "Undertakings"  shall  mean  enterprises  of 
any  nature  whatsoever. 

Article  XIII 
Effective  Date 

28.  This  Law  shall  become  effective  in  the 
Laender  of  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Bremen,  and  Wuert- 
temberg-Baden  on  10  November  1948. 

By  Order  of  Military  Government 

Schedule  A  to  U.S.  Military 
Government  Law  No.  75 

Enterprises  Declared  To  Be  Excessive  Concentra- 
tions of  Economic  Power,  or  Otherwise  Deemed 
Objectionable  and  Therefore  Subject  to  Re- 
organization Within  the  Purview  of — 


Melitaby  Government 
Law  No.  56 


Prohibition  of  Excessive 
Concentration  of  German 
Economic  Power 


1.  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesellschaft 

2.  Fried.  Krupp 

3.  Mannesmannroehren-Werke 

.    JKloeckner-Werke  Aktiengesellschaft 
*•  [Kloeckner  &  Co. 

5.  Hoesch  Aktiengesellschaft 

6.  Otto  Wolff 

(Gutehoffnungshuette  Aktienverein  f  uer  Berg- 
bau  und  Huttenbetrieb 
Gutehoffnungshuette    Oberhausen    Aktienge- 
sellschaft 

8.  Ilseder  Huette 

9.  Reichswerke  Complex 

10.  Flick  Complex 

11.  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Group 

12.  Stinnes  Complex 

13.  Rheinisch-Westfaelisches  Kohlen-Syndikat 

14.  Niedersaechsisches     Kohlensyndikat     Gesell- 

schaft  mit  beschraenkter  Haftung 

15.  Rheinisches     Braunkohlen-Syndikat     Gesell- 

schaf t  mit  beschraenkter  Haftung 

16.  Westfaelische  Kohlenhandelsges  Gastrock  & 

Co. 

17.  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft     "Hansa,"     Kall- 

meier  &  Co. 

18.  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft      "Mark,"      Siep- 

mann,  Schrader  &  Co. 
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Westfaelisches  Kohlenkontor  Naht,  Emscher- 
mann  &  Co. 

20.  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft         "Niederrhein," 

Weyer,  Franke  &  Co. 

21.  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft  "Westfalia,"  Wiese- 

brock,  Schulte  &  Co. 

22.  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft    "Gluckauf"    Abt. 

Beck  &  Co. 

23.  Deutsche  Kohlenhandelsgesellschaft  Liiders, 

Meentzen  &  Co. 

24.  Kohlenkontor  Weyhenmeyer  &  Co. 

25.  Westfaelische         Kohlenverkaufsgesellschaft 

Vollrath,  Week  &  Co. 

26.  Kohlenwertstoff  A.  G. 


Schedule  B  to  U.S.  Military 
Government  Law  No.  75 

Enterprises  Declared  To  Be  Subject  to  Seizure  by 
Military  Government,  the  Assets  of  Which  Are 
Placed  Under  Control  Pursuant  to  Military 
Government  Law  No.  52 

1.  Vereinigte  Elektrizitats-und  Gewerks-A.  G. 

2.  Kheinisch-Westfaelisches        Elektrizitatswerk 

A.  G. 

3.  Vereinigte  Elektrizitaetswerke  Westf  alen  A.  G. 

4.  Vereinigte  Industrieunternehmungen  A.  G. 


OUTLINE  OF  DECISIONS3 


The  U.S.  and  U.K.  Military  Governors  have  had 
under  review  the  structural  reorganization  and  the 
pattern  of  ownership  in  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel 
industries.  The  following  constitutes  an  outline 
of  the  decisions  which  have  been  reached  and  which 
will  be  put  into  operation  in  the  near  future  and 
which  are  embodied  in  the  laws  and  schedules 
which  have  been  made  available  to  you  today. 

In  the  first  place  the  Military  Governors  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  restoration  of  a  pattern  of 
ownership  in  these  industries  which  would  con- 
stitute an  excessive  concentration  of  economic 
power  will  not  be  allowed.  Nor  will  the  return  to 
positions  of  ownership  and  control  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  permitted  and  encouraged  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  the  national  socialist  party  be  per- 
mitted. Secondly  the  Board  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  socialization  to  be  one  that  is  properly 
within  the  competence  of  a  representative  freely 
elected  German  Government,  the  sovereignty  of 
which  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  Germany  or 
may  be  confined  to  Western  Germany  only.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Board  will  not  take  any  action  in 
regard  to  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  industries  in 
the  Combined  Area  which  will  prejudice  a  decision 
by  such  future  German  Government  as  to  the  pat- 
tern of  ownership  to  be  established  for  those  indus- 
tries. At  such  a  time  as  a  representative  freely 
elected  Government  either  for  Germany  as  a  whole 
or  Western  Germany  alone  is  constituted  it  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  resolve  this  question  within  the 
limitations  of  Military  Government  policy  already 
expressed. 

The  Board  considers  that  in  the  meantime  an 


2  Released  to  the  press  by  Omgus  in  Berlin  on  Nov.  10, 
1948.  This  statement  relative  to  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  plans 
for  I  he  "Reorganization  of  German  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Industries"  was  issued  simultaneously  on  Nov.  10,  1948,  to 
German  representatives  of  the  Economics  Council;  of  the 
Liinderrat  and  the  Bizonal  Executive  Committee  in  Frank- 
furt ;  of  the  steel  industry  and  its  trade-union  leaders  at 
EXisseldorf ;  and  of  the  coal  industry  and  its  trade-union 
representatives  in  Essen. 
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interim  reorganization  of  these  industries  is  essen- 
tial in  the  interests  of  the  recovery  of  the  German 
economy.  Accordingly,  the  Board  has  decided  to 
take  certain  steps  which,  without  prejudicing  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  ownership  have  the  purpose 
(a)  to  transfer  the  custody  of  the  assets  in  these 
two  industries  and  the  exercise  of  ownership  func- 
tions to  German  hands  (b)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove existing  German  organizations  and  to  pro- 
vide German  organizations  where  none  exist  and 
the  need  is  considered  as  established  (c)  to  en- 
courage a  return  to  a  more  normal  method  of  work- 
ing, under  which  directors  and  management  will 
have  the  motive  and  the  opportunity  to  assume 
their  proper  responsibilities  and  liabilities  (d)  to 
provide  or  adjust  Military  Government  organiza- 
tions in  these  industries  on  a  Bipartite  basis. 

In  formulating  the  plan  to  give  effect  to  these 
objectives,  The  Board  has  decided  that  undertak- 
ings in  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  industries  in 
which  Allied  interests  as  at  1st  September  1939 
owned  the  share  capital  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  should  be  excluded  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  decisions. 

Enterprises  which  fell  within  this  definition  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  reorganization  under  de- 
cartelization  legislation  will  be  released  from  the 
control  at  present  exercised  by  Military  Govern- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  relevant  orders 
issued  under  Law  52  and  the  owners  of  such  enter- 
prises will  be  at  liberty  to  resume  their  normal 
functions  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  coal  indus- 
try the  powers  of  Military  Government  which  are 
vested  in  the  UK/US  Coal  Control  Group  and  the 
powers  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal 
allotted  by  Military  Government  to  the  DKBL  in 
its  present  or  future  form  shall  in  no  way  be  lim- 
ited or  affected  by  these  arrangements. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  steps  which 
will  be  taken  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  colliery  undertakings  within  an  established 
definition  will  be  withdrawn  from  their  parent 
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enterprises  and  set  up  under  new  companies  to  be 
'  formed  for  the  purpose  under  German  Law.  Mili- 
tary Government  will  decide  in  broad  outline  the 
assets  which  will  be  allotted  to  each  new  company 
and  will  seize  and  transfer  the  title  to  such  asset's 
to  the  new  companies.  In  grouping-  these  colliery 
interests  for  the  future,  care  will  be  taken  to  group 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  efficient  op- 
eration  and  to  avoid  undue  dislocation. 

German  nationals  will  be  appointed  as  Trustees 
for  each  new  company  by  Military  Government 
after  due  consultationVith  the  appropriate  Ger- 
man bodies.  Three  to  five  Trustees  will  be  ap- 
pointed per  company  and  will  hold  the  shares  of 
the  company  in  equal  proportion.  The  shares  will 
be  held  on  behalf  of  the  owners  but  the  rights  of 
the  owners  will  be  limited  to  receiving  appropriate 
proceeds  arising  from  the  eventual  disposal  of  the 
shares  and  shall  not  include  the  right  to  influence 
or  affect  the  acts  of  the  Trustee. 

Trustees  will  be  responsible  to  Military  Govern- 
ment for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  managements  of  the  new  companies  will  be 
subject  to  the  over-all  authority  assigned  to  the 
DKBL.  The  Trustees  will  exercise  the  functions 
of  ownership  except  that  they  shall  not  distribute 
earnings  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  the 
shares  or  the  capital  assets  of  their  companies 
without  the  approval  of  Military  Government. 

The  DKBL  and  its  subsidiary  companies  the 
DKV  and  BBZ  will  be  formed  into  Aktiengesell- 
schaften.  The  shares  of  DKBL  will  be  held  by 
Military  Government,  and  DKV  and  BBZ  will  be 
fully  owned  subsidiaries  of  the  DKBL.  Members 
of  the  Aufsichtsrat  of  the  DKBL  will  be  appointed 
from  Trustees  of  the  new  coal  companies  by  Mili- 
tary Government  who  will  ensure  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Aufsichtsrat  is  broadly  representative 
and  who  will  arrange  for  the  inclusion  of  appro- 
priate representation  of  Allied-owned  mines  in  the 
Aufsichtsrat. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  DKBL  will  be  delayed 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  Trustees  appointed  to 
the  new  coal  companies  are  available  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  Aufsichtsrat.  In  the  meantime  the 
DKBL  will  continue  under  its  present  constitution. 

Steps  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  taken  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  In  this  case  the  programs 
envisaged  consist  of  two  phases.  In  the  first 
phase  a  steel  trustee  association  will  be  formed 
consisting  of  12  members  who  will  be  appointed 
by  Military  Government  after  due  consultation 
with  appropriate  German  bodies.  The  shares  of 
the  new  companies  which  have  already  been 
formed  to  operate  the  steel-producing  industry  will 
be  transferred  to  the  association  and  the  assets  at 
present  operated  by  these  companies,  including  as- 
sets at  present  held  on  lease  from  the  owners,  will 
be  seized  by  Military  Government  and  the  title 
thereto  transferred  to  the  association. 
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During  this  phase  the  association  will  exercise 
the  functions  of  ownership  except  that  it  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  distribute  earnings  or  to  dispose  of 
either  the  shares  or  the  assets  which  it  holds  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  over-riding  authority  of 
Military  Government  through  the  Agency  of  a 
Bipartite  Steel  Group  which  will  be  formed  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  fields  of  current  production 
and  distribution  the  association  will  have  advisory 
functions  only.  Other  iron  and  steel-producing 
assets  as  may  be  approved  by  Military  Government 
may  also  be  transferred  to  the  association. 

During  the  first  phase  the  association  will  have 
as  its  primary  task  the  proposal  of  measures  for 
the  further  reorganization  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry with  the  object  of  combining  the  assets  now 
held  by  the  steel  producing  companies  into  a  fewer 
number  of  companies  in  order  to  obtain  production 
units  of  optimum  efficiency.  In  formulating  their 
recommendation  the  association  will  be  at  liberty 
to  propose  the  inclusion  of  additional  assets  of  the 
former  iron  and  steel  and  coal  complexes  in  order 
to  provide  sound  economic  units  of  a  size  and  range 
capable  of  sustaining  the  steel  fabricating  indus- 
try in  competition  with  the  world  markets.  Such 
additional  assets  may  include  colliery  assets  and 
particular  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  to  the  iron  ore  mining  indus- 
try. The  criteria  which  will  govern  the  proposals 
for  this  further  reorganization  will  be  purely 
economic  and  the  former  ownership  groupings 
will  be  ignored  entirely. 

The  second  phase  envisages  the  completion  of 
the  formation  of  new  unit  companies  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  them  of  German  nationals  as  Trus- 
tees in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  coal 
industry.  At  this  stage  the  Trustee  association 
will  cease  to  exercise  the  powers  of  ownership 
which  will  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
for  each  unit  company.  The  association  will  then 
assume  the  normal  functions  of  a  trade  association 
except  that,  for  the  time  being,  membership  will  be 
compulsory  on  the  basis  that  each  unit  company 
will  nominate  one  of  its  trustees  as  a  member  of 
the  association. 

Finally  as  a  complementary  step  to  the  reor- 
ganizations plans  for  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  it  has  been  decided  to  take  action  in 
these  fields  in  order  to  apply  the  decartelization 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Combined 
Area.  Accordingly  the  exceptions  from  the  ap- 
plication of  Ordinance  78  which  were  made  at  the 
time  of  promulgation  of  the  decartelization  legis- 
lation in  the  case  of  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  and  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp  will 
be  cancelled.  The  undertakings  involved  will  be- 
come subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  implementing 
regulations  of  this  Law  except  that  Military  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  without  further  delay  to  de- 
clare a  number  of  the  original  combines  to  be 
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excessive  concentrations  of  economic  power  or 
otherwise  to  be  objectionable.  The  controlling 
companies  in  each  of  these  enterprises  will  be  put 
into  liquidation  or  current  liquidation  proceedings 
confirmed  as  the  case  may  be.  The  names  of  con- 
cerns which  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner  are 
shown  in  schedule  A  of  the  Law. 

In  conclusion  I  am  instructed  to  emphasize  that 
the  Military  Governors  have  special  responsibility 
in  regard  to  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  industries, 
of  which  they  cannot  divest  themselves  at  this 
stage.  These  industries,  the  bulk  of  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  British  Zone,  have  been  in  the  control 
of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief.  By  agree- 
ment between  them  the  Military  Governors  are  now 
transferring  the  powers  of  ownership,  with  certain 
qualifications,  to  German  Trustees.  The  Military 
Governors  however  are  retaining  certain  control 
powers.  They  are  bound  to  do  this  on  account  of 
international  agreements  to  which  their  Govern- 
ments are  party  and  they  are  bound  to  retain  a 


measure  of  control  until  the  final  disposition  ol 
ownership  has  been  determined.  Therefore  th( 
decisions  which  are  being  announced  to  you  todaj 
are  necessarily  decisions  of  the  Military  Governor* 
taken  by  them  in  the  light  of  their  special  responsi- 
bilities for  these  industries. 

Before  these  decisions  were  reached  the  views 
of  the  various  interested  German  authorities  and 
organizations,  which  are  well  known  to  Military 
Government,  were  given  full  consideration,  and 
as  far  as  possible  and  as  far  as  it  is  compatible  with 
Military  Government  policy  these  views  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  plan.  The  Military  Governors 
are  confident  that  this  development  will  be  wel- 
comed by  German  opinion  in  general,  and  look 
forward  to  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all 
affected  Germans  in  the  implementation  of  the 
plan,  and  to  the  attainment  by  joint  effort,  of  the 
common  objective  of  increased  production  and  an 
effective  German  contribution  to  the  recovery  of 
Europe  as  a  whole. 


U.S.  Charges  Bulgarian  Trials  Violate  Peace  Treaty 


After  a  trial  which  followed  the  familiar  Iron 
Curtain  pattern  and  was  predicated  on  the  usual 
vague  charges  and  "confessions",  severe  sentences 
have  been  meted  out  to  a  small  group  of  Independ- 
ent Socialist  deputies  led  by  Kosta  Lulchev,  who 
constituted  the  last  parliamentary  opposition  to 
the  Bulgarian  Communist  Government.  The  sen- 
tences ranged  from  life  imprisonment  for  one  de- 
fendant (in  absentia)  to  a  minimum  of  10  years. 
Mr.  Lulchev  was  given  15  years.  Accompanying 
these  prison  terms  were  severe  monetary  fines. 

Prior  to  the  arrests  of  these  men  their  fate  wa9 
foreshadowed  by  Prime  Minister  Dimitrov,  who 
warned  them  in  Parliament  on  January  12,  1948 : 
"If  you  do  not  attempt  to  grow  wiser,  you  will 
receive  from  the  people  a  lesson  which  you  will 
remember  up  to  'St.  Peter'  ". 

In  thus  terminating  the  final  pretense  of  Bul- 
garian democracy  by  eliminating  these  remaining 
elected  representatives  of  the  opposition,  the  Bul- 
garian regime  has  again  violated  its  covenanted 
obligation  under  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
assure  its  citizens  basic  fundamental  freedoms. 

During  the  trial,  the  Bulgarian  prosecutor  en- 
deavored to  implicate  United  States  official  per- 
sonnel in  Bulgaria  in  the  improper  activities 
charged  against  the  defendants.  The  United 
States  Minister  has  delivered  the  following  note 
to  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister  in  connection 
with  the  prosecutor's  assertions: 

T  refer  to  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Kosta  Lulchev 
and  others  published  in  Otechestven  Front,  con- 
taining statements  alleged  to  have  been  made  in 
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the  course  of  the  trial  concerning  relations  of  the 
defendants  with  American  officials  and  personnel. 

According  to  those  accounts,  the  prosecution  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  various  conversa- 
tions between  the  defendants  and  the  United  States 
Political  Representative  in  Bulgaria  in  1945  and 
1946  constituted  treasonable  activity.  The  prose- 
cution further  alleged  subversive  involvement  with 
Bulgarian  political  forces  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
listed United  States  soldier. 

With  regard  to  conversations  between  the  de- 
fendants and  the  United  States  Political  Repre- 
sentative, the  Bulgarian  Government  is  reminded 
that  Bulgaria  was  at  that  time  under  an  Armistice 
regime,  and  when  requested,  free  discussions  of 
Bulgarian  political  affairs  with  representatives  of 
the  Armistice  powers  was  accordingly  incumbent 
upon  Bulgarians.  It  may  be  added  that  no  dis- 
cussions have  taken  place  between  United  States 
officials  and  Bulgarian  nationals  during  the  Armis- 
tice period  or  subsequently  which  could  be  regarded 
as  improper  then  or  following  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  As  for  the  prosecution  allegation  regard- 
ing an  American  enlisted  soldier,  the  absurdity  of 
the  charge  should  have  been  apparent.  The  in- 
dividual was  a  mess  sergeant  whose  duties  com- 
prised the  procurement  of  food  for  members  of 
the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  registering 
its  objection  to  these  preposterous  assertions  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  takes  exception  to  this  irre- 
sponsible conduct  of  a  Bulgarian  official  toward 
the  United  States. 
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Contribution  of  Western  European  Countries  to  Economic  Recovery 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


Three  years  ago,  in  1945,  your  nation  and  mine 
Bmerged  from  one  of  the  greatest  cataclysms  of  his- 
tory. The  peoples  of  our  countries,  of  all  the 
Allies,  groped  from  the  darkness  of  war  to  the 
light  of  peace  expecting  something  changed,  some- 
thing new. 

The  statesmen  who  were  preparing  the  peace 
were  not  unmindful  of  this  deep-rooted  sentiment 
among  all  peoples  who  stood  in  the  battle  lines. 
They  planned  the  postwar  period  with  a  thorough- 
ness which  probably  has  never  been  equalled  before 
in  history.  For  example,  well  before  the  war's 
and  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations  began  to 
take  form,  with  a  Charter  designed  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  The 
process  of  postwar  planning  did  not  stop  there. 
Unrra  was  blueprinted  for  the  immediate  emer- 
gency period.  The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  was  mapped  out  to  pro- 
ride  the  capital  for  long-range  recovery.  The  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
rrade  Organization  were  to  guide  and  guard  eco- 
nomic health.  Other  organizations  were  conceived 
to  develop  international  cooperation  in  specialized 
Selds,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization,  the  United 
Sations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization and  the  like.  In  a  word,  a  careful 
groundwork  was  laid  and  it  was  hoped  that  these 
lew  international  instruments  would  serve  as  a 
Hid  foundation  for  the  future,  that  recovery 
ffould  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  the  peace 
ffould  promise  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  eco- 
lomic  recovery,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  social 
ind  ultimately  of  political  security,  were  under- 
sstimated.  The  destruction  was  greater  than  the 
mman  mind  had  been  able  to  grasp.  The  disloca- 
;ion  was  more  severe.  Markets  were  disrupted; 
lormal  trade  channels  were  blocked;  the  custom- 
iry  patterns  of  trade  balance  and  the  means  of 
foreign  payment  for  countries  whose  economic  life 
iad  been  built  on  the  expectation  of  international 
:rade  were  destroyed. 

As  time  went  on,  the  interdependence  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  countries  in  the  "Western  area  became 
ncreasingly  clear.    In  other  words,  the  recovery 
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of  a  country  depends  not  alone  on  what  it  would 
and  could  do  itself ;  it  depends  also  on  the  behavior 
of  other  countries. 

I  need  not  tell  you  in  Belgium  this.  You  were 
the  first  to  take  bold  steps  towards  economic  recov- 
ery, and  you  were  in  the  forefront  of  those  cutting 
with  a  surgeon's  knife  the  impediments  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  You  moved  forward  towards 
economic  health  well  ahead  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  limiting  factor  on  your  accomplish- 
ment in  substantial  part  has  come  from  without 
rather  than  from  within.  In  a  word,  your  inter- 
national economic  relationships  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  your  domestic  development,  and  you  suffered 
the  consequences.  Recovery  must  be  a  joint 
product. 

Until  about  a  year  ago,  the  United  States  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  assistance  for  recovery,  nation 
by  nation.  There  were  Unrra,  with  70  percent 
of  the  cost  borne  by  the  United  States,  and  two 
subsequent  fully  U.S. -financed  assistance  pro- 
grams, whose  operations  were  based  on  country 
allocations.  There  were  loans  by  the  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  as  were  the  loans  by  the  International  Bank. 
These  separate  and  individual  efforts  just  did  not 
seem  to  be  fully  effective,  and  the  American  Con- 
gress became  less  and  less  satisfied  with  the  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  problem  while,  concomi- 
tantly, in  Europe  the  need  for  an  interdependence 
of  planning  became  more  and  more  clear.  From 
this  thinking  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  was  born. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  a  great 
experiment  in  economic  cooperation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  are  involved  can  be  very  proud 
of  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  finest  kind  of  con- 
structive international  undertaking.  For  the 
United  States,  it  is,  to  put  it  very  simply,  a  matter 
of  giving  you  assistance  so  that  you  can  help  and 
strengthen  yourselves.  Unfortunately,  although 
you  and  men  of  good  will  throughout  Western 

'An  address  made  before  the  Rotary  Club  in  Brussels 
on  Nov.  23,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  third  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Thorp  is  Alternate  Dele- 
gate of  the  United  States  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Europe  understand  our  purposes,  there  are  coun- 
tries and  political  groups  which  have  deliberately 
misconstrued  our  aims  and  are  exerting  their  ut- 
most to  sap  and  sabotage  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  to  poison  with  vicious  lies  and  violent 
charges  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  must  accom- 
plish its  creative  effort.  Since  they  chose,  or  were 
directed,  not  to  join  in  the  great  effort,  they  con- 
tinually appear  to  be  under  a  strange  compulsion 
to  justify  that  decision.  To  those  who  knew  the 
facts,  these  interpretations  of  the  Erp  by  its 
enemies  are  clearly  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  European.  I 
mean  to  say  that  although  the  original  initiative 
was  American,  the  major  part  has  been  played,  is 
being  played,  and  will  be  played  by  the  partici- 
pating European  governments.  Over  a  year  ago, 
the  representatives  of  the  16  European  govern- 
ments blocked  out  the  fundamental  analysis  which 
underlies  the  program.  They  next  signed  an 
agreement  defining  their  joint  purposes.  They 
then  set  up  the  Oeec,  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation— which  is  the  opera- 
tive organ  in  this  field— of  which  the  United  States 
is  not  even  a  member.  Through  this  organiza- 
tion the  16  undertake  a  major  part  of  and  all  the 
initial  planning.  The  United  States  enters  the 
picture  largely  to  match  the  requirements  as  de- 
veloped by  the  European  governments  with  the 
availabilities  in  the  United  States  and  from  other 
sources.  In  short,  the  United  States  services  a 
European  program.  It  is  the  greatest  of  injus- 
tices to  the  European  countries  themselves  to  pic- 
ture Erp  as  an  American  concept — I  shall  not 
insult  you  by  picking  up  the  propaganda  word 
"plot" — when  it  is  Europeans  who  have  done  so 
much  to  found  and  implement  and  vitalize  the 
project. 

Now,  the  peoples  of  what  for  the  present  we 
must  limit  to  Western  Europe  have  characteristics 
and  institutions  and  traditions  in  common  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  have  pro- 
tective procedures  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  their  public  policies  which  assure  the  maximum 
of  freedom  and  independence.  Thus,  those  public 
policies  are  arrived  at  openly.  There  is  public 
discussion  of  current  issues.  There  is  a  free  press. 
Multiple  political  parties  represent  the  various 
shadings  of  opinion.  There  are  free  elections, 
which  make  it  essential  for  the  Government  hold- 
ing power  in  trust  for  the  citizens  to  be  responsive 
to  their  will  if  it  wishes  to  survive.  In  short,  in 
Western  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  there  is  an 
open,  untrammeled,  democratic  society  which  both 
Americans  and  Europeans  wish  to  preserve  as  the 
principal  source  of  their  strength  and  the  surest 
armor  against  interference  and  domination  from 
the  outside.  I  mention  this  because  it  has  been 
suggested  that  your  governments,  under  the  pres- 
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sure  of  economic  necessity,  have  transferred  great 
areas  of  authority  and  control  over  your  affairs  I 
the  United  States.  Not  only  has  no  government 
in  Western  Europe  done  any  such  thing,  but  from 
our  side,  we  in  the  United  States  wish  the  most 
independent  and  strong  kind  of  Europe  and  one 
which  will  withstand  all  pressure  from  without 
preserving  for  its  children  that  kind  of  goM 
society  in  which  alone  free  men  can  hope  to 
survive. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  bi- 
lateral agreements  setting  up  the  European  Re- 
covery Program  will  speedily  recognize  that  the 
basic  commitments  by  the  European  countries  are 
those  which  they  had  already  taken  among  them- 
selves in  their  own  organization — to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  achieve  recovery,  and  their  obligations  to 
the  United  States  are  primarily  directed  to  pro- 
viding assurance  that  the  American  assistance  will 
be  used  efficiently  and  effectively  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  agreements  are  written  against  the 
knowledge  that  the  participating  countries  of 
Western  Europe  are  as  jealous  as  we  are  in  the 
United  States  of  their  rights  and  freedoms  and 
open  in  their  procedures.  It  is  our  most  earnest 
hope  that  they,  as  we,  will  so  remain. 

Indeed  the  European  Recovery  Program  clearly 
has  as  its  objective  not  to  increase  European  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  but  to  reduce  that 
dependence.  We  are  living  in  a  world  of  shortages. 
There  are  shortages  everywhere,  but  fortunately 
American  productive  machinery  which  escaped 
war's  destruction  is  able  to  operate  at  a  high  level. 
It  produces  goods  which  are  needed  in  Europe  and 
which,  under  the  European  Recovery  Program,  are 
sent  to  Europe  even  though  there  is  no  prospect  of 
payment.  It  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  continue 
indefinitely.  Therefore,  the  object  of  this  mission 
must  be  not  to  set  up  an  American  monopoly  or  a 
market  but  to  raise  European  production  and  ad- 
just trade  to  the  point  where  participating  coun- 
tries can  be  self-supporting  once  more  and  where 
any  so-called  dependence  on  other  areas  will 
disappear. 

I  am  certain  that  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  in 
the  United  States  that  one  of  the  most  earnest 
prayers  in  the  wishful  thinking  of  those  who  want 
the  Erp  to  fail  is  that  our  country  will  run  into 
another  economic  crisis  and  that  the  workers  of 
the  United  States  will  be  without  employment  with 
destructive  social  consequences.  Day  after  day 
this  theme  has  pervaded  the  propaganda  of  those 
who  wish  us  ill. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  their  prophesies  are  not 
fulfilled,  and  in  order  to  justify  their  failure  as 
social  and  economic  Cassandras  they  have  launched 
the  comforting  thought— to  them— that  the  United 
States  is  sending  tremendous  shipments  of  goods 
to  Europe  in  order  to  ward  off  a  crisis.    Let  me 
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say  to  you  that  even  if  all  shipments  of  goods  wore 
to  Mop.  there  would  be  little  more  than  a  readjust- 
ment in  our  economy  and  certainly  no  crisis.  The 
shipments  to  Europe,  although  heavy,  are  still  only 
a  small  percentage  of  our  total  production,  and  we 
still  have  shortages  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  tremendous  demands  upon  our  industry  from 
our  domestic  economy  and  many  areas  of  the 
world  other  than  Europe  remain  to  be  served.  We 
are  not  seeking  markets  abroad  for  surplus  goods. 
We  have  no  need  to  expand  our  trade  to  maintain 
our  economy  and  certainly  not  on  a  grant  basis. 

Moreover — in  form  as  well  as  volume — Euro- 
peans are  directing  their  recovery,  and  we  are 
happy  to  help  them  to  this  end  too.  As  you  know, 
the  programing  is  done  by  each  European  coun- 
try in  the  first  instance  itself  and  then  through  the 
Oi  ec  with  other  European  countries,  and  finally 
with  the  United  States.  This  applies  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  industry.  The  United  States  is 
wholly  sympathetic  with  the  European  wish  to 
place  agriculture  at  the  top  of  all  needs  and  will,  so 
far  as  possible,  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  agri- 
culture in  all  European  countries.  In  the  indus- 
trial field  European  governments  felt  that  they 
could  provide  a  large  part  of  their  requirements 
and  this  decision  is  respected  by  us. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  all  Americans 
that  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade  in  Europe 
will  be  stimulated  by  our  aid  and  will  expand 
to  the  outside  limits  of  possibilities  in  present 
conditions. 

The  principles  which  underlie  the  European  Ee- 
covery  Program  are  basic  principles  for  economic 
progress  anywhere  in  the  world.  No  one  can  deny 
that  improved  standards  of  living  and  steady  and 
secure  employment  rest  upon  increased  production, 
financial  stability,  and  the  expansion  of  trade. 
Xor  can  one  deny  that  the  efforts  of  many  countries 
working  cooperatively  can  achieve  much  more  than 
the  same  amount  of  energy  expended  separately 
in  countries  acting  in  isolation. 

Your  country  and  my  country  have  been  leaders 
in  the  effort  to  see  that  these  economic  objectives 
be  steadily  pursued  not  merely  in  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  but  in  the  broader  operations 
af  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  perfectly  clear  to  men 
is  well  informed  in  economic  matters  as  you  must 
3e,  and  as  I  have  found  your  compatriots  to  be  in 
:he  last  several  years  as  I  have  worked  with  them 
>n  many  economic  problems.  I  need  only  mention 
nth  a  sense  of  real  appreciation  the  leadership 
yhich  M.  Camille  Gutt  has  given  to  the  Interna- 
ional  Monetary  Fund  and  the  part  which  your 
fcpresentatives  played  in  developing  the  Havana 
Charter  with  its  program  for  trade  expansion  and 
he  establishment  of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization.    In  fact,  every  day   in  the  various 
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phases  of  the  economic  program  under  the  United 
Nations  I  sit  down  with  the  delegates  and  experts 
of  Belgium  and  find  that  we  can  always  work  hap- 
pily and  constructively  together. 

My  specialty  is  the  economic  phase  of  our  inter- 
national responsibility,  and  as  a  consequence  my 
special  concern  is  with  economic  recovery  and  the 
progress  towards  constantly  higher  standards  of 
living.  I  have  therefore  dwelt  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  postwar  and  the  march  to  economic 
unity.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
there  are  clear  relationships  between  economic 
health  and  political  stability.  They  are  closely  in- 
terrelated and  while  we  may  say  that  "Man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone",  neither  can  he  live  without  it. 
Promises  and  panaceas  seem  brightest  to  the  hun- 
gry and  dissatisfied  and  dispossessed.  Calm  heads 
do  not  usually  go  with  empty  stomachs.  Evolu- 
tion instead  of  revolution  takes  place  only  when 
the  economic  atmosphere  is  one  of  hope,  not  fear. 
The  winning  of  the  great  freedoms— freedom  in 
economic  terms,  freedom  in  political  terms,  free- 
dom from  war  and  threat  of  war — is  the  para- 
mount problem  of  our  time.  Some  of  us,  therefore, 
are  working  to  promote  economic  security ;  others 
in  a  parallel  operation  are  putting  together  the 
sticks  and  stones  of  political  security. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  in  the  last  months 
there  has  been  a  real  progress  in  the  direction  of 
political  as  well  as  economic  security.  There  is  a 
definite  trend  towards  real  accomplishment,  in 
deeds,  not  only  words.  Benelux  is  a  growing  real- 
ity. Under  the  Brussels  pact,  to  which  our  Senate 
has  given  a  sympathetic  accolade,  practical  steps 
have  been  taken  to  integrate  security  measures 
through  a  unified  Western  command.  Conversa- 
tions are  now  taking  place  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  these  measures  to 
the  whole  Atlantic  area.  Unity  is  coming  in  the 
Western  world,  in  short,  and  the  kind  of  unity  that 
is  the  peoples'  due.  Your  distinguished  statesman, 
Foreign  Minister  Spaak,  has  been  one  of  the  mov- 
ing spirits  in  this  accomplishment  and  it  has  been 
a  privilege  to  follow  the  course  at  close  range  of 
his  eminent  leadership. 

There  is,  in  short,  a  blueprint  today  with  eco- 
nomic aspects  and  with  political  aspects  and  even 
with  military  aspects,  from  which  we  can  construct 
a  stronger  West.  Day  by  day  the  graph  on  this 
blueprint  mounts  and  achievement  is  recorded. 
The  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  this  ac- 
complishment is  a  small  part  compared  to  what 
Europeans  are  doing  themselves  for  themselves. 
But  what  the  American  people  give  they  give  with 
the  fullest  measure  of  good  will  and  with  the  sin- 
cerest  hope  that  the  darkest  days  of  fear  and 
insecurity  will  soon  be  behind  and  that  ahead  will 
lie  a  future  bright  with  the  promise  of  prosperity 
and  the  assurance  of  enduring  peace. 
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Entry  Into  Force  of  International  Whaling 
Convention  Proclaimed 

[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

The  international  convention  for  the  regulation 
of  whaling,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  2, 1946,  was  proclaimed  by  the  President 
on  November  19,  1948.  The  President's  procla- 
mation is  effective  from  November  10,  on  which 
date  the  Netherlands  Government  deposited  with 
the  Department  its  instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  convention.  Since  instruments  of  ratification 
had  been  previously  deposited  by  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Norway,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
this  action  by  the  Netherlands  was  the  last  step 
required  to  bring  the  convention  into  force  be- 
tween those  Governments.  In  addition,  Iceland, 
which  had  not  signed  the  convention,  has  given  to 
the  Department  notification  of  its  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  and  Panama  has  informed 
the  Department  of  its  intention  to  apply  the  con- 
vention provisionally  pending  definitive  approval 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  requirements. 
These  notifications  became  effective  on  November 
10,  1948,  the  day  on  which  the  convention  entered 
into  force. 

Advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  was 
given  by  the  Senate  on  July  2, 1947. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  convention  is  to 
provide  long-range  regulation  for  the  whale  fish- 
eries in  order  to  secure  proper  and  effective  con- 
servation of  whale  stocks,  to  prevent  further  de- 
pletion of  certain  species  of  whales  which  have  for 
some  time  been  subject  to  overfishing,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  development  of  the  whale  fishery 
with  due  regard  to  all  pertinent  conservation,  eco- 
nomic, and  nutritional  considerations.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  objectives,  the  con- 
vention provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  contracting  government.  The 
Commission  is  empowered  to  undertake  study  and 
investigation  of  the  present  and  future  problems  of 
the  whale  fishery  and,  within  strictly  defined  lim- 
its, to  amend  the  schedule  which  is  annexed  to  the 
convention  and  which  contains  specific  regulations 
upon  such  matters  as  protected  species,  open  and 
closed  seasons,  open  and  closed  waters,  and  size 
limits.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  will  be  held  at  London  in  the  near 
future. 

Whaling  operations  during  the  forthcoming 
Antarctic  season,  scheduled  to  open  on  December 
15,  1948,  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
schedule  as  they  now  stand,  since  any  new  regula- 
tions which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission 
may  not  become  effective  prior  to  July  1,  1949. 


Discussions  With  Ireland  on  Double  Taxation 

The  Department  of  State  announced  NovembJ 
23  that  discussions  will  be  opened  at  an  early  date 
between  American  and  Irish  technical  experts 
looking  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  between  the 
two  Governments  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  for  administrative  cooperation  in  pre- 
vention of  tax  evasion  with  respect  to  income  taxes 
and  to  taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  and  a  basis  for. 
agreement  is  found,  they  will  result  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  draft  treaties,  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  negotiators  to  their  respective  Governments 
for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  will  welcome  conferences  with  in- 
terested parties  or  statements  and  suggestions  from 
them  concerning  problems  in  tax  relations  with 
Ireland.  Communications  in  this  connection 
should  be  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

U.S.  and  Ceylon  Exchange  Diplomatic 

Representatives 

Ceylon  Ambassador  Presents  Credentials1 

[  Released  to  the  press  November  24] 

The  presentation  of  credentials  to  President 
Truman  on  November  24  by  George  C.  S.  Corea, 
first  Ambassador  of  Ceylon  to  the  United  States, 
gives  full  effect  to  the  agreement  to  exchange  dip- 
lomatic representatives  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  Ceylon  shortly  after  the  latter  gained 
fully  self-governing  status  early  this  year.  The 
first  American  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  Felix  Cole, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  Sir  Henry 
Monck-Mason  Moore,  the  Governor  General  of 
Ceylon,  on  August  3  this  year.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  this  country  to  have  thus  inau- 
gurated the  closer  relationship  which  accompanies 
this  exchange  of  ambassadors. 

Ambassador  Corea  has  had  a  wide  and  extended 
career  in  law,  politics,  and  international  affairs. 
He  has  held  cabinet  posts  in  Ceylon  and  was  Cey- 
lon's High  Commissioner  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1946  until  his  present  appointment  to  the 
United  States. 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  944  of 
Nov.  24,  1948. 
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U.  K.  Draft  Resolution — Continued  from  page  6S9 
Hue;  and  instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Security  Council  for  appropriate  action 
by  that  organ  any  attempt  by  any  party  to  impede  such 
ss  ; 

!>.  Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  that  after  the 
frontiers  have  been  established  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution  the  Security  Council  considers,  in  conformity 
with  the  Charter,  any  attempt  to  alter  these  frontiers  by 
:"ora>  as  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act 
egression  ; 

H».  Endorses  the  principle  stated  in  Part  I,  section  V, 
paragraph  7  of  the  Mediator's  report  and  resolves  that  the 
Arab  refugees  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  that  adequate 
bampensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those 
rhoosing  not  to  return  and  for  property  which  has  been 
(ist  as  a  result  of  pillage,  confiscation  or  of  destruction; 
ind  instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  facilitate  the 
repatriation,  resettlement,  and  economic  and  social  re- 
uabilitation  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  the  payment  of 
compensation,  and  to  enter  into  contact  with  the  Director 
if  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees ; 

11.  Authorizes  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  appoint 
ch  subsidiary  bodies  and  to  employ  such  technical 
perts,  acting  under  its  authority,  as  it  may  find  neces- 
ry  to  the  effective  discharge  of  its  functions  and  re- 

nsibilities  under  this  resolution; 

12.  Instructs   the  Conciliation   Commission   to   render 
rogress  reports  periodically  to  the  Secretary-General  for 

ansmission  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  Members  of 

e  United  Nations ; 
I    13.  Calls   upon   all  Governments  and  authorities  con- 
cerned to  co-operate  with  the  Conciliation  Commission 
and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  assist  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  resolution ; 

14.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  neces- 
bary  staff  and  facilities  and  to  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  provide  the  necessary  funds  required  in  carrying 
DUt  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Consulate  at  Suva  To  Be  Closed 

[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

The  United  States  Consulate  at  Suva,  in  the  Fiji 
Lslands,  is  to  be  closed  December  31,  1948,  accord- 
ng  to  an  announcement  by  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  closing  has  been  ordered  primarily  for  ad- 
ninistrative  reasons,  as  the  amount  of  business 
lone  there  on  behalf  of  Americans  in  recent  times 
ioes  not  justify  the  Consulate's  continuation  dur- 
ag  a  period  of  strict  economy.  The  work  of  the 
)ffiee  will  henceforth  be  performed  by  periodically 
sending  to  visit  Suva  a  Foreign  Service  officer  fa- 
niliar  with  conditions  in  the  South  Pacific  Islands. 


Freedom  of  the  Road — Continued  from  page  702 

(a)  The  road  services  of  countries  and  occupa- 
tion zones  granting  such  facilities  shall  enjoy  equal 
wivileges  in  the  beneficiary  countries; 

(b)  The  carriers  shall  respect  existing  laws  and 
•egulations  of  a  technical  or  administrative  char- 
acter now  in  force. 

By  the  end  of  May  1948,  the  Governments  of  Lux- 
smbourg  and  Norway  had  adhered  to  the  agree- 
nents  for  international  passenger  transport  by 
Bad  and  international  tourist  traffic  by  road. 

At  the  fourth  session  in  May,  1948,  the  invitation 
vas  renewed  for  other  participating  governments 

>ecember  5,    1948 
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to  accede  to  the  agreements  on  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  the  road.  As  a  further  step  to- 
ward the  desired  objective,  the  governments  were 
in  the  process  of  providing  information  on  their 
laws  and  regulations  and  agreements  in  force  so 
that  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  make  a  study 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  international  road 
transport  is  confronted  and  thereby  facilitate  a 
better  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  fifth  session  convened  October  5,  1948,  at 
Geneva,  Adherences  to  a  one-year  extension,  com- 
mencing January  1,  1949,  on  freedom  of  road 
agreements  to  which  they  are  now  signatories,  were 
made  by  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  three 
zones  of  Western  Germany. 

This  session  recommended  that  those  govern- 
ments not  yet  adhering  to  the  agreement  on  free- 
dom of  transport  of  goods  other  than  in  transit 
should  reconsider  their  position  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  take  favorable  action  before  the 
sixth  session,  in  March  1949.  In  regard  to  the 
international  tourist-traffic  agreement  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Italy  reported  that  a  favorable  de- 
cision from  his  Government  would  be  received 
within  a  short  time.  Other  accomplishments  of 
the  Working  Party  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
freedom  of  the  road  can  be  evidenced  by  approval 
of  reciprocal  annulment  of  customs  duties  on  gaso- 
line carried  by  commercial  and  tourist  vehicles 
throughout  Europe  and  the  agreement  on  the  part 
of  Sweden  to  liberalize  restrictive  national  laws 
covering  the  movement  of  commercial  vehicles. 


The  Ruhr — Continued  from  page  703 
ures  which  may  need  to  be  taken  to  insure  security 
against  possible  future  German  aggression.  I 
stated  to  Dr.  Schuman  that  this  Government  was 
ready  now  to  welcome  French  participation  in  the 
control  groups  established  over  coal  and  steel  with- 
out waiting  for  the  final  fusion  arrangements.  But 
the  principal  consideration  is  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  security  problem  of  Europe  in 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  Ruhr  must  await  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  which  will  be  conclusive 
in  the  matter. 

I  might  add  one  more  thought  to  this  matter, 
which  is  that  it  must  be  very  hard  for  our  public 
to  reach  a  full  understanding  of  this  complicated 
problem  not  only  because  it  is  complicated  but  also 
because  in  the  political  strife  now  occurring  in 
France  many  things  are  said — or  claimed — to  have 
a  definite  political  purpose  quite  apart  from  the 
future  of  the  Ruhr.  The  present  Government  has 
this  additional  difficulty  to  deal  with. 

1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  938  of 
Nov.  23,  1948. 
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Proposal  To  Establish  Committee  To  Study  Berlin  Currency  Problem 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSAL  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 


[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

The  President  of  the  Security  Council,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  has  decided : 

(1)  To  invite  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  and  Syria,  each  to  nom- 
inate a  financial  or  economic  expert,  who,  to- 
gether with  an  expert  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina,  shall  meet  in  Pai*is,  and  whose 
task  shall  be  to  consider  and  make  recommendation 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  upon  the 
most  equitable  conditions,  taking  into  account  the 
directive  of  August  30, 1948,  as  well  as  information 
concerning  events  subsequent  thereto,  for  the 
agreement  among  the  occupying  powei'S  relating 
to  introduction,  circulation  and  continued  use  of 
i  single  currency  for  Berlin  under  adequate  four- 
power  supervision  and  import  and  export  regu- 
lations in  connection  with  outside  trade  of  Berlin. 

(2)  To  invite  the  Secretary  General  to  nomi- 
nate a  financial  or  economic  expert  to  work  with 
the  committee  mentioned  in  paragraph  one  above ; 
and  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  committee  and 
supply  in  addition  all  information  and  all  the  fa- 
cilities and  staff  that  the  said  committee  may  re- 
quire. 

(3)  The  committee  is  fully  empowered  to  con- 
sult with  the  economic  or  financial  experts  repre- 
senting each  of  the  four  occupying  powers  in  Ber- 
lin, and  also,  if  they  deem  it  convenient,  with 
jther  economic  or  financial  experts. 

(4)  This  study  must  be  definitely  finished 
within  thirty  days  as  from  the  date  of  this  reso- 
lution.   How  must  the  experts  carry  out  its  task? 

The  Commission  will  fix  its  plan  of  work  and 
immediately  after  will  get  in  contact  with  the 


representatives,  specialists  in  economy  assigned 
by  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  end 
their  task  within  the  period  established  in  para- 
graph four  of  the  resolution. 

Which  items  will  the  technicians  cover  in  their 
studies  ? 

The  technicians  appointed,  acting  jointly  in 
all  circumstances,  will  try  to  arrange  with  the  par- 
ties in  conflict  the  adequate  terms  to  enforce  the 
directives  of  August  30,  1948,  in  the  matter  re- 
lated with  the  introduction  in  Berlin  of  the  So- 
viet mark  as  well  as  the  control  on  emission,  sup- 
ply and  circulation  of  the  sole  currency,  the  ade- 
quate rules  to  regulate  banking  and  credit  facili- 
ties and  the  exterior  trade  of  Berlin,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  other  subsequent  facts  which  could 
bring  difficulty  to  the  implementation  of  the  draft 
agreements  or  recommendations. 

How  will  the  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council  be  adopted  ? 

The  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  will  be  adopted  by 
the  technicians  representing  the  six  countries  ap- 
pearing in  paragraph  one  of  the  previous  reso- 
lution, which  should  meet  with  the  conformity 
of  the  technicians  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  case  of  not  reaching  agreement  among  the 
parties  the  commission  of  technicians  will  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  performances  carried  out, 
the  studies  made,  the  propositions  submitted, 
and  the  causes  that  on  every  one  of  the  items  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  corresponding  agree- 
ments. 


TEXT  OF  THREE-POWER   REPLY 


[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

The  following  communication  was  handed  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on 
November  30  to  Juan  Atilio  Bramuglia,  President 
yf  the  Security  Cowncil 

The  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  wel- 

Decemfaer  12,  1948 


come  the  proposal  of  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  establish  a  Committee  of  Neutral  Ex- 
perts to  study  the  Berlin  currency  and  trade 
problems. 

In  welcoming  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Com- 
mittee of  Neutral  Experts,  the  three  representa- 
tives desire  to  make  it  clear  that  they  must  reserve 
entirely  the  position  of  their  governments  as  re- 
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gards  any  resolution  which  may  subsequently  be 
submitted  to  the  Security  Council  after  the  Com- 
mittee have  reported.  They  would  require  to 
consider  any  such  resolution  in  the  light  of  the 
Committee's  report  and  of  the  general  circum- 
stances prevailing  at  that  time. 

The  three  western  powers  accepted  the  proposed 
Security  Council  resolution  of  October  25  and  have 
reiterated  their  willingness  to  abide  by  its  princi- 
ples; the  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  it.  The 
Soviet  Union  during  the  period  since  October  25 
has  consistently  and  continuously  resorted  to  fur- 
ther measures  directed  against  the  city  adminis- 
tration which  have  brought  about  an  increasing 
split  in  the  city. 


The  three  western  powers  cannot  agree  that  thi 
should  be  bound  to  submit  to  all  Soviet  measur 
which  add  to  and  intensify  the  Soviet  blockade  < 
which  interfere  with  the  city  administration,  whj 
the  Soviet  remains  wholly  uncommitted  to  ar 
restraint.  The  three  governments  therefore  I 
peat  the  reservation  of  their  right,  declared  to  (J 
Security  Council  when  the  Berlin  question  w* 
submitted  to  that  body  "to  take  such  measures  i 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  these  circun 
stances  their  position  in  Berlin"  pending  the  oui 
come  of  the  further  efforts  of  the  President  of  th 
Security  Council  with  which  efforts  France,  th 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  cc 
operated  and  will  continue  to  cooperate. 


TRIPARTITE  COMMUNIQUE  TO  COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS 


In  the  reply  recently  presented  by  the  three 
Western  powers  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council's  questions  on  the  Berlin  currency  problem, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  would  inevitably  be  diffi- 
cult in  practice  to  exercise  four-power  control  of 
currency  in  a  city  in  which  the  previous  unified 
administration  under  four-power  control  was  not 
fully  functioning  at  present  and  was  indeed  being 
rapidly  diminished.  In  disregard  of  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  that 
any  steps  should  be  avoided,  which  would  lead  to  a 
complication  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  developments 
instigated  by  the  Soviet  command  in  Germany 
have  now  still  further  detracted  from  the  unified 
character  of  the  city  administration. 

On  the  afternoon  of  30  November  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities countenanced,  and  indeed  encouraged  a 
series  of  events  in  their  sector,  which  have  com- 
pleted the  exclusion  of  the  legal  city  administra- 
tion from  its  proper  seat  in  the  Soviet  sector  and 
from  the  exercise  of  its  legal  authorities  in  the 
areas  of  Berlin  which  are  under  Soviet  occupation. 
A  carefully  stage-managed  meeting  of  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  front  organizations  (includ- 
ing a  handful  of  former  members  from  the  other 
legal  Berlin  political  parties)  brought  into  being 
a  body  for  which  no  legal  basis  exists,  but  which 
claims  to  be  the  provisional  government  for  the 
entire  City  of  Berlin. 

Although  this  illegal  body  will  be  excluded  from 
usurping  any  functions  of  the  legal  city  govern- 
ment as  far  as  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  are 
concerned,  its  existence  in  the  Soviet  sector  will 

'Delivered  on  Dec.  5,  1948,  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  to  the 
Security  Council's  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Berlin 
currency  problem.  Released  to  the  press  in  Paris  on  Dec. 
6,  1948,  and  in  Washington  on  Dec.  7,  1948.  Printed  from 
telegraphic  text. 
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end  all  possibility  of  the  legal,  unified  administra 
tion  functioning  on  a  city-wide  basis.    This  is 
development  that  the  Western  powers  have  con 
stantly  striven  to  avoid.    It  is  obvious  that  the  d 
facto  political  division  of  the  city  makes  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  single  currency  extremely  difficult 
The  representatives  of  the  Western  powers  hav< 
assured  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  thai 
they  are  anxious  to  provide  all  possible  assistance 
m  the  Council's  examination  of  the  Berlin  cur- 
rency problem.     They  consider  that  the  experts 
who  are  attempting  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem  must  take  into  account  the 
existing  position  in  Berlin  and  will  find  it  useful 
to  be  given  information  on  the  underlying  political 
background  of  the  existing  division  of  the  city 
administration.    A  chronology  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  June,  1948,  leading  to  the 
present  situation  is  therefore  attached. 

[This  chronology  lists  incidents  in  Berlin  since 
June  %3,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published.'] 
The  following  short  historical  summary  will,  it 
is  hoped,  enable  it  to  be  more  readily  understood. 
The  historical  basis  and  the  international  agree- 
ments setting  forth  the  rights,  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  four  occupying  powers  in  Berlin  have 
been  fully  stated  in  the  presentation  of  the  Berlin 
case  to  the  Security  Council  and  in  the  White 
Papers  on  the  Berlin  problem  published  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments. 

In  order  to  establish  a  democratically  elected 
government  to  succeed  the  administration,  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  at 
the  time  of  their  sole  occupancy  of  the  city,  a 
temporary  constitution  under  which  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  returned  to  elected  German  of- 
ficials was  approved  by  the  Allied  Coordinating 
Committee  on  2  August  1946  and  issued  by  the 
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Kommandatura   on    13   Augusl    1946  to  become 

■ffective  in  October  1946. 

_  The  four  occupying  powers  agreed  thai  elections 
!or  the  City  Assembly  under  the  approved  tem- 
jprary  constitution  should  be  held  in  early  Octo- 
>er.  1946.  In  these  elections  the  Socialist  Unity 
>arty  (the  Soviet -sponsored  Communist  party) 
vas  decisively  defeated,  receiving  only  19.5  per 
ent  of  the  votes. 

TheMagistrat  (City  Council]  appointed  by  the 
ie\\ly  elected  Assembly  was  charged,  under  the 
pneral  control  of  the  Allied  Kommandatura,  with 
he  duty  of  governing  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose 
fcrteen  execut  ive  departments  were  formed.  Ger- 
iian  City  Councillors,  drawn  from  all  the  parties 
^presented  in  the  City  Assembly,  but  with  a  ma- 
turity from  the  Social  Democratic  party,  were  ap- 
pointed as  heads  of  these  departments. 

The  relationship  of  the  departments  of  the 
lagistrat  and  of  the  Magistrat  itself  to  the  Allied 
Lonnnandatura  was  complicated.  Since  unani- 
lous  approval  of  the  Allied  Kommandatura 
fas  required  for  any  major  action  taken  by  the 
lagistrat,  the  Soviet  authorities  by  withholding 
Sieir  consent  could  and  did  hamper  the  conduct 
f  the  city's  affairs. 

For  example,  in  June,  1947,  they  opposed  the 
ppointment  by  the  City  Assembly  and  the  Magis- 
•at  of  Heir  Reuter  as  Mayor  of  Berlin.  Eeuter 
be  a  Social  Democrat  with  an  outstanding  record 
3  an  administrator  against  whom  no  serious  case 
•as  ever  made  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Interfer- 
ice  such  as  this  had  an  increasingly  serious  effect 
pon  the  administration  of  the  city  and  indeed 
rogressively  tended  to  split  it  in  two. 

Soviet  methods  were  not  always  the  same.  In 
ises  where  a  department  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ient  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Unity  party, 
icy  took  the  form  of  encouraging  him  to  disre- 
ird  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  Magistrat, 
hose  servant  he  was,  and  to  issue  orders  nomi- 
illy  applicable  to  the  whole  city  which  were  ac- 
ptable  neither  to  the  Magistrat  nor  to  the  West- 
•n  powers  but  only  to  the  Soviet  authorities.  In 
lf-defense,  in  such  cases,  either  the  Magistrat  had 
>  suspend  the  head  of  the  department  for  defying 
ieir  orders  or  the  Western  powers  had  to  take 
easures  limiting  the  authority  of  the  department 

the  Western  sectors. 

A  typical  example  of  such  Soviet  tactics  is  the 
ise  of  Berlin's  former  Police  President  Paul 
arkgraf,  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Unity  party 
ho  consistently  pursued  a  policy  contrary  to  the 
fehes  of  the  Magistrat.  The  Magistrat  therefore 
light  to  dismiss  him  in  March,  1948,  subject  to 
e  approval  of  the  Kommandatura.  This  was 
iver  obtained  because  on  the  very  day  on  which 
is  matter  was  to  be  discussed  the  Soviet  element 
fused  to  participate  any  longer  in  its  activities, 
le  Magistrat  then  took  the  only  course  open  to 
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it  under  the  circumstances  and  suspended  Mark- 
graf,  an  act  not  requiring  Kommandatura  ap- 
proval, and  appointed  in  his  stead  as  acting  Police 
President,  Dr.  Siunnn.  This  appointment  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  three  Western  com- 
mandants. The  Soviet  commandant  in  Berlin  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  suspension  and  demanded 
Dr.  Stumm's  dismissal. 

Markgraf  continued  to  occupy  the  police  offices 
in  the  Soviet  sector  and  Dr.  Stumm  was  forced  to 
establish  his  headquarters  in  the  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin.  Hence,  since  July,  1948,  there  have 
been  two  police  forces  operating  in  Berlin,  the  one 
m  the  Soviet  sector  having  no  legal  basis  whatever 
and  able  to  operate  there  only  because  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

In  other  cases  where  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  non-Com- 
munist parties,  intervention  by  the  Soviet  author- 
ities was  even  more  direct.  In  such  cases,  the 
Soviet  military  administration,  assuming  a  power 
which  it  did  not  have,  took  unilateral  action  and 
either  dismissed  the  official  concerned  (an  illegal 
action  whose  practical  effect  was  to  remove  the 
Soviet  sector  from  his  jurisdiction)  or  set  up  a 
rival  office  within  his  department  whose  authority 
was  exclusively  recognized  in  the  Soviet  sector. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  authorities  in  some  cases 
went  so  far  as  to  arrest  non-Communist  German 
officials. 

For  example,  in  August,  1948,  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Administration  unilaterally  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  director  of  the  Central  Coal  Organi- 
zation of  the  Magistrate  Department  of  Economy. 
The  Magistrat  refused  to  recognize  this  Soviet 
order,  pointing  out  that  such  orders  were  only 
valid  if  approved  and  duly  transmitted  by  the 
four-power  Kommandatura.  The  Soviet  Military 
Administration  thereupon  promptly  arrested  the 
director,  whose  office  was  located  in  the  Soviet  sec- 
tor, and  appointed  its  own  designee  as  his  successor. 
Earlier,  on  July  26, 1948,  the  Magistrat  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  establish  a 
separate  section  in  the  Central  Food  Office  to  carry 
out  the  Soviet  offer  of  food  rations  to  all  inhabi- 
tants of  Berlin  provided  that  they  registered  with 
shops  in  the  Soviet  sector.  The  following  day 
the  Soviet  authorities  informed  the  personnel  of 
the  Central  Food  Office  that  they  had  one  hour  in 
which  to  decide  whether  to  work  with  them  on  the 
Soviet  program.  The  result  was  a  division  in 
the  food  office  in  which  Soviet  sector  food  distri- 
bution was  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Military  Ad- 
ministration while  the  Magistrate  Central  Food 
Office  continued  to  have  jurisdiction  over  food  dis- 
tribution in  the  Western  sectors. 

The  Soviet  authorities  also  introduced  other 
measures  dividing  the  Soviet  sector  from  the  West- 
ern sectors  in  connection  with  the  blockade  of  Ber- 
lin ;  and  the  City  Assembly  was  obliged  long  before 
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the  events  of  30  November  to  move  its  headquar- 
ters to  the  Western  sectors  because  of  the  Soviet 
failure  to  provide  protection  against  mob  demon- 
strations organized  by  the  Socialist  Unity  party. 
Many  of  the  departments  of  the  Magistrat  were 
likewise  compelled  to  move  to  the  Western  sectors. 

The  above  are  examples  of  Soviet  actions  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  many  months  to  bring 
about  a  piecemeal  (and  finally  a  total)  division  of 
the  city  by  constant  interference  in  the  normal 
processes  of  the  unified  German  city  adminis- 
tration. The  Western  powers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  constantly  maintained  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  and  quadripartitely 
authorized  functioning  of  the  city  government.  It 
has  been  their  conviction  that  interference  is  un- 
fortunate because  (a)  it  destroys  the  unity  upon 
which  the  constitutional  administration  of  the 
city  of  Berlin  depends,  and  (b)  believing  as  they 
do  in  the  basic  importance  of  the  role  of  law  in 
democratic  life,  they  cannot  countenance  the  sys- 
tematic and  arbitrary  actions  of  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Administration  to  set  aside  laws  adopted  by 
by  the  people  and  approved  by  quadripartite 
agreement. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  city  elections  which  must 
take  place  during  1948  as  provided  by  the  tem- 
porary constitution  approved  by  all  four  occupy- 
ing powers  under  the  terms  of  which  the  city 
administration  has  been  operating  since  1946.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  authorities  professed  agreement 


as  to  the  desirability  of  free  democratic  election 
throughout  Berlin,  the  Soviet  commandant  stipi 
lated  conditions  precedent  to  the  holding  of  a 
election  which  were  known  to  be  unacceptable  t 
the  city  assembly. 

The  purpose  of  these  conditions  was  clearly  r< 
vealed  when,  following  their  rejection  by  the  Cit 
Assembly,  the  Soviet  authorities  forbade  the  hold 
ing  of  the  elections  in  the  Soviet  sector.  Th 
Western  Allies,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  elec 
tions  as  a  purely  German  matter  and  as  such  the 
will  take  place  in  the  Western  sectors  on  Decembe 
5,  the  date  arranged  by  the  proper  German  an 
thorities. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  refused  to  recogniz 
the  validity  of  the  elections  on  December  5  an 
instead  have  proceeded  since  November  30  as  pre 
viously  described  to  the  establishment  in  the  Sovie 
sector  of  an  unconstitutional  body  with  no  clair 
whatever  to  represent  the  people  of  the  city  o 
Berlin  or  even  of  the  Soviet  sector.  These  de 
velopments  pose  new  and  grave  problems  for  th 
solution  of  Berlin's  currency  difficulties. 

These  new  problems  have  arisen  because  of  in 
terference  on  the  part  of  Soviet  authorities  wit] 
the  normal  workings  of  the  Berlin  constitution 
they  could  even  now  be  set  aside  if  the  Sovie 
authorities  were  to  disown  the  unconstitutiona 
body  created  in  the  Soviet  sector  on  November  3C 
1948,  and  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  per 
mit  elections  to  be  held  on  a  city- wide  basis. 


Resolutions  on  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 


Conventions  and  Refugees 

B.    The  General  Assembly 

Recommends  that  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bulgaria  and  Albania,  on  the  other,  establish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  each  other,  the  absence  of 
which  is  harmful  to  the  relations  between  these 
countries ; 

Recommends  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  renew  the  pre- 
viously operative  conventions  for  the  settlement 
of  frontier  questions  or  to  conclude  new  ones,  and 
also  to  settle  the  question  of  refugees  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  and  the  establishment  of 
good  neighbour  relations ; 

Furthermore  recommends  the  Governments  of 
Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  to  in- 
form the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  for  communication  to 

'Contained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/728,  Nov.  18,  1948,  and 
A/728/O0rr.l,  Nov.  19,  1948.  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  27, 
1948.  For  the  text  of  Part  A,  see  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5, 
1948,  p.  697,  and  Nov.  21,  1948,  p.  035. 
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Member  States  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  ful 
filment  of  the  above-mentioned  recommendations 

Greek  Children 

C.     The  General  Assembly 

Recommends  the  return  to  Greece  of  Greek  chil 
dren  at  present  away  from  their  homes  when  th< 
children,  their  father  or  mother  or,  in  his  or  hei 
absence,  their  closest  relative,  express  a  wish  t( 
that  effect ; 

Invites  all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  States  on  whose  territory  these  children 
are  to  be  found  to  take  the  necessary  measures  foi 
implementation  of  the  present  recommendation ; 

Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies 
to  organize  and  ensure  liaison  with  the  national 
Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  States  concerned 
with  a  view  to  empowering  the  national  Red  Cross 
organizations  to  adopt  measures  in  the  respective 
countries  for  implementing  the  present  recom- 
mendation. 
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discussion  of  Israeli  Application  for  Membership 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  ' 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


Mr.  President:  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  appro- 
bate and  useful  that  you  should  have  called  the 
Council's  attention  to  the  provision  of  rule  59 
ikich  you  have  just  read.  This  is  a  statement 
i  the  rule  which  the  Security  Council  follows 
a  connection  with  matters  involving  applications 
or  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  I  should 
ike  to  comment  also,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  pro- 
isions  of  rule  60.  It  is  true  that  under  rule  60, 
a  the  normal  course  of  events,  it  is  contemplated 
hat  applications  for  membership  may  be  received 
t  any  time  during  the  year  and  that  the  Security 
Council  should  take  action  upon  such  applications 
or  membership  sufficiently  in  advance  of  a  ses- 
ion  of  the  General  Assembly  to  enable  its  rec- 
ommendation to  be  considered  by  members  of 
hat  body  before  they  meet.  However,  in  the  last 
pragraph  of  rule  60,  namely,  in  the  fifth  para- 
;raph  of  rule  60,  we  read  that  in  special  circum- 
tances  the  Security  Council  may  decide  to  make 

recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly  con- 
erning  an  application  for  membership  subsequent 
o  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  forth  in  the 
•receding  paragraph.  In  other  words,  that  they 
aay  deal  with  applications  for  membership  in 
he  Council  in  special  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  application  for  membership  of  the 
*rovisional  Government  of  Israel  the  Security 
Council  is  confronted  with  "special  circumstances'' 
nd  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  to  speak  upon 
his  subject  even  in  advance  of  the  normal  refer- 
nce  of  this  matter  to  the  committee  of  the  Council 
Q  accordance  with  rule  59  which  you  have  read. 

It  is  well  known,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
Itates  fully  supports  and  will  vote  affirmatively  on 
he  application  of  the  state  of  Israel  for  member- 
hip  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  our  hope  that 
he  Security  Council  will  shortly  approve  this  ap- 
plication so  that  the  Provisional  Government  of 
srael  can  attain  favorable  action  by  the  General 
Lssembly  and  may  be  admitted  as  the  59th  Member 
f  the  United  Nations  before  the  end  of  the  Assem- 
ly's  present  session. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  even  while 
re  are  meeting  here  in  the  Security  Council,  the 
'irst  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  is  also 
e voting  itself  to  the  question  of  the  future  situa- 
ion  of  Palestine  and  that  their  deliberations  are 
losely  connected  with  our  consideration  here  of 
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Israel's  application  for  membership.  The  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  my  Government  in  full  support 
of  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  the 
United  Nations  is  certainly  not  a  matter  which 
will  cause  any  surprise  to  any  member  of  this 
Council.  Over  a  year  ago  the  United  States  gave 
its  support  to  the  principles  of  the  majority  plan 
proposed  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Palestine.  That  plan  envisaged  the  crea- 
tion of  both  a  Jewish  state  and  an  Arab  state  in 
Palestine.  We  gave  our  support  to  the  resolution 
of  November  29,  1947,  by  which  the  General  As- 
sembly recommended  a  plan  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  Palestine  involving  as  one  of  its  ele- 
ments the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  part 
of  Palestine. 

Following  the  proclamation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  on  May  14,  1948,  the  United  States 
extended  immediate  and  full  recognition  to  the 
state  of  Israel  and  recognized  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  as  a  de  facto  authority  of 
the  new  state.  On  frequent  occasions  since  that 
date  American  officials,  including  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  affirmed  that  the 
United  States  looks  forward  to  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
remarks  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  on  behalf 
of  my  Delegation  in  the  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  19th,  I  invited 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  statement 
which  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  had  made  asking  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations,  and  I  then 
said  on  behalf  of  my  Delegation : 

"The  United  States  looks  forward  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  its  active  participation  in  our  work.  To 
this  end  we  hope  that  the  Security  Council  will  be 
able,  in  the  near  future,  to  recommend  Israel  as  a 
state  duly  qualified  for  membership." 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  article  4 
specifies  that  membership  in  the  United  Nations  is 
open  to — and  I  quote  the  words  of  the  Charter — 
"peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Organization,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations".     This  formulation 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  in  Paris  on  Dec.  2, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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comprises  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
Charter  for  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
United  Nations.  Eeduced  to  their  essence  these 
requirements  are  as  follows:  The  political  entity 
in  question  must  be  a  state;  it  must  be  a  "peace- 
loving"  state ;  it  must  accept  the  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  Charter ;  and  it  must  be  able  and  will- 
ing, in  the  judgment  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
carry  out  these  obligations.  My  Government  con- 
siders that  the  state  of  Israel  meets  these  Charter- 
requirements. 

The  first  question  which  may  be  raised  in  ana- 
lyzing this  fourth  article  of  the  Charter  and  its 
application  to  the  membership  of  the  state  of 
Israel  is  the  question  whether  Israel  is  a  "state", 
as  that  term  is  used  in  article  4  of  the  Charter.  It 
is  common  knowledge,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
there  are  traditional  definitions  of  a  state  in  in- 
ternational law,  the  term  has  been  used  in  many 
different  ways.  We  are  all  aware  that  under  the 
traditional  definition  of  a  state  in  international 
law  all  of  the  great  writers  have  pointed  to  four 
qualifications : 

First :  There  must  be  a  people. 
Second :  There  must  be  a  territory, 
Third :  There  must  be  a  government. 
Fourth:  There  must  be  capacity  to  enter  into 
relations  with  other  states  of  the  world.  ■ 

So  far  as  the  question  of  capacity  to  enter  into 
relations  with  other  states  of  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, learned  academic  arguments  can  be  and 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  we  already  have 
among  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  some 
political  entities  which  do  not  possess  full  sover- 
eign freedom  to  form  their  own  international 
policy  which  traditionally   has  been    considered 
characteristic  of  a  state.    We  know,  however,  that 
neither  at  San  Francisco  nor  subsequently  has  the 
United  Nations  considered  that  complete  freedom 
to  frame  and  manage  one's  own  foreign  policy  was 
an  essential  requisite  of  United  Nations'  member- 
ship.    I  dwell  upon  this  point,  Mr.  President,  not 
because  anyone  has  ever  questioned  that  in  this 
respect  Israel  is  free  and  unhampered;  in  this 
respect  I  believe  that  there  would  be  unanimity 
that  Israel  exercises  complete    independence    of 
judgment  and  of  will  in  forming  and  in  executing 
its  foreign  policy.    The  reason  I  mention  the  quali- 
fications of  this  aspect  of  the  traditional  defi- 
nition of  a  state  is  to  underline  the  point  that  the 
term  "state"  as  used  and  applied  in  article  4  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  not  be 
wholly  identical  with  the  term  "state"  as  it  is  used 
and  defined  in  classic  textbooks  of  international 
law.    When  we  look  at  the  other  classic  attributes 
of  a  state  we  find  insistence  that  it  must  also  have 
a  government.     No  one  doubts  that  Israel  has  a 
government.     I  think  the  world  has    been    par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the 
people  of  Israel  have  organized  their  government 
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and  have  established  a  firm  system  of  udministr 
tion  and  of  lawmaking  under  the  most  difficu 
conditions.  Although,  pending  their  schedui 
elections,  they  still  modestly  and  appropriate 
call  themselves  the  "Government  of  Israel",  tin 
have  a  legislative  body  which  makes  laws;  th< 
have  a  judiciary  which  interprets  and  applies  the 
laws;  and  they  have  an  executive  which  carri 
out  the  laws  and  which  has  at  its  disposal  a  coi 
siderable  force  which  is  responsive  to  its  will. 

According  to  the  same  classical  definition,  v 
are  told  that  a  state  must  have  a  people  and  te: 
ritory.  Nobody  questions  the  fact  that  the  stai 
of  Israel  has  a  people.  It  is  an  extremely  horn* 
geneous  people  :  a  people  full  of  loyalty  and  of  ei 
thusiastic  devotion  to  the  state  of  Israel. 

The  argument  seems  chiefly  to  arise  in  conn© 
tion  with  territory.  One  does  not  find  in  the  gei 
eral  classic  treatment  of  this  subject  any  insistent 
that  the  territory  of  a  state  must  be  exactly  fixe 
by  definite  frontiers.  We  all  know  that  histor 
catty  many  states  have  begun  their  existence  wit 
their  frontiers  unsettled.  Let  me  take  as  one  ei 
ample  my  own  country— the  United  States.  Lit 
the  state  of  Israel  it  had  at  its  origin  certain  terr: 
tory  along  the  seacoast.  It  had  various  indetei 
minate  claims  to  an  extended  territory  westwarc 
but  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that  land  ha 
not  even  been  explored  and  no  one  knew  just  wher 
the  American  claims  ended  and  where  French  an 
British  and  Spanish  claims  began.  To  the  nortl 
the  exact  delimitation  of  the  frontier  with  the  tei 
ritories  of  Great  Britain  was  not  settled  until  man 
years  later.  And  yet  I  maintain,  Mr.  Presideni 
that  in  the  light  of  history  and  in  the  light  o 
a  practice  and  acceptance  by  other  states,  th 
existence  of  the  United  States  of  America  wa 
not  in  question  before  its  final  boundaries  wen 
determined. 

Although  the  formulas  in  the  classic  treatise: 
vary  somewhat  one  from  the  other,  both  reason  an< 
history  demonstrate  that  the  concept  of  territory 
does  not  necessarily  include  precise  delimitatioi 
of  the  boundaries  of  that  territory.  The  reasor 
for  the  rule  that  one  of  the  necessary  attributes  oi 
a  state  is  that  it  shall  possess  territory,  is  that  on< 
can  not  contemplate  a  state  as  a  kind  of  disem- 
bodied spirit.  Historically  the  concept  is  one  of 
insisting  that  there  must  be  some  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  its  people  inhabit  and  over 
which  its  government  exercises  authority.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  state  of  Israel  responds  to  this 
requirement. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  view  of  my 
Government  that  Israel  is  a  peaceloving  nation. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  which  created 
the  state  of  Israel  expressed  its  willingness  and 
readiness  a  year  ago  to  accept  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  and  to  co- 
operate loyally  in  carrying  it  out.  Members  of 
the  Council  in  reflecting  upon  the  efforts  of  this 
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body  over  the  past  year  to  maintain  peace  in  Pales 
tine  will  recall  the  degree  to  which  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  has  extended  its  cooperation 
to  the  implementation  of  proposals  made  by  the 
Security  Council  or  by  the  mediator.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  first  truce  in  Palestine  was  about 
to  expire  on  July  !»,  l'.»  18,  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  indicated  its  willingness  to  observe 
the  truce  under  substantially  the  same  conditions 
as  those  governing  the  truce  then  in  existence. 
When  this  proposal,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
mediator,  was  not  found  acceptable  by  all  the  gov- 
ernments and  authorities  concerned,  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Israel  indicated  its  willing- 
to  accept  a  further  proposal  of  the  mediator 
for  an  unconditional  cease-nre  in  Palestine  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  Since  that  date,  representa- 
tives of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  have 
repeatedly  made  clear  in  this  form,  and  elsewhere, 
their  willingness  to  seek  a  settlement,  through  the 
processes  of  negotiation  and  with  appropriate  as- 
sistance of  United  Nations  mediatory  or  concilia- 
tory bodies,  of  all  outstanding  problems  between 
Israel  and  other  governments  and  authorities. 

As  to  the  third  of  the  Charter  requirements,  the 
state  of  Israel  in  the  terms  of  its  application  for 
membership  has  indicated  its  acceptance  of  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  Charter.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  Security  Council  to  question  the 
solemn  assurance  of  Israel  that  it  does  accept  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter.  One  of  these  obliga- 
tions is  stated  in  article  25  under  its  terms,  and 
I  quote  them :  "The  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the 

E resent  Charter."  If  Israel  is  admitted  to  the 
nited  Nations,  this  Charter  obligation  will  be 
binding  upon  Israel  just  as  it  is  binding  upon  the 
United  States  and  all  other  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  4  of  the  Charter  also  requires  that  a 
state  which  is  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  be  able  and  willing,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  present  Charter.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  that  the  state  of 
Israel  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  Charter.  The  willingness  of 
Israel  to  carry  out  these  obligations  is  made  clear 
in  its  letter  of  application  for  membership.  My 
Government  is  also  satisfied  as  regards  the  ability 
of  the  state  of  Israel  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter.  The  state  of  Israel  is  a  function- 
ing political  entity  with  firmly  established  govern- 
mental institutions  exercising  effective  internal 
administration  and  able  to  conduct  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  state.  It  is  clear  to  me  that. 
judged  by  whatever  standards  of  political  and  so- 
cial organization,  Israel  is  able  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
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and  to  assist  the  United  Nations  in  achieving  the 
high  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  inspection  of 
the  requirements  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  as  set  out  in  article  4  of  the  Charter  and 
of  their  application  to  the  specific  situation  of 
Israel,  my  Delegation  reaches  the  definite  conclu- 
sion that  the  state  of  Israel  is  qualified  for  mem- 
bership and  that  its  application  should  be  endorsed 
by  the  Security  Council. 

There  is  one  other  point,  Mr.  President,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  refer  since  it  is  a  matter 
which  arises  in  consideration  and  in  debate  on 
questions  involving  applications  for  membership. 
The  matter  to  which  I  refer  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween action  by  the  Security  Council  or  by  the 
United  Nations  upon  application  for  membership 
and  the  problem  of  recognition  of  a  Government  or 
State. 

We  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  who  do  not  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  other  Members  of 
the  United  Nations.  Full  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  does  not  necessarily  involve  bilat- 
eral diplomatic  relationships  among  those  Mem- 
bers. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  confusion  has  arisen 
on  this  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  recog- 
nition of  governments  and  the  admission  of  states 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  remind  members  of  the  Council 
that  the  same  problem  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  has  caused  debate  in  this  body  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  various  political  entities  at  this 
table  in  matters  where  their  affairs  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  case  of  Indonesia  comes  to  mind.  We 
have  had  similar  debates  in  regard  to  the  seating 
of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  Israel  at  this 
table,  and  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  fully  recognized  in  that  con- 
nection through  a  series  of  discussions,  debates, 
and  practices  that  the  admission  of  a  representa- 
tive to  this  table  and  participation  in  the  discus- 
sions does  not  involve  the  question  of  recognition 
of  governments. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
just  as  the  existence  of  diplomatic  relations  among 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  on  a  bilateral  basis 
is  not  a  feature  inherent  in  full  membership  in  the 
organization,  so  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
bilateral  diplomatic  recognition  or  relationships 
between  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  new 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  action  upon  application 
for  membership.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  issue  is  not  one  which  should 
confuse  our  consideration  of  the  applicability  of 
article  4  of  the  Charter  to  any  applicant  for  mem- 
bership.. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  application  of  Israel  for  membership 
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in  the  United  Nations  in  terms  of  legal  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  which  are  relevant 
to  this  particular  suggestion.  But  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  all  realize,  all  of  us,  members 
of  the  Council  and  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  something 
more  than  questions  of  legal  concepts  and  of  pro- 
visions in  a  document,  although  we  desire  and  will 
be  guided  by  the  terms  of  that  instrument. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  desire  of  a  people 
who  have  laboriously  constructed  a  community, 
an  authority,  and  finally  a  government  operating 
in  an  independent  state  to  see  the  state  which  they 
have  thus  arduously  built  take  its  place  among  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  watched  with  sympathy 
and  interest  the  birth  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  the 
development  of  its  political  and  social  institutions. 
We  are  looking  toward  the  first  general  elections 
to  be  held  by  the  state  of  Israel  early  in  the  new 
year.  We  shall  await  with  anticipation  the  full 
development  of  the  state  of  Israel,  of  political 
institutions  and  practices  in  the  best  of  the  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

My  Government,  Mr.  President,  supports  the 
application  of  the  Government  of  Israel  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  not  merely  because 
we  consider  that  Israel  fulfils  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  Charter  in  this  regard,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  state  of  Israel,  its  gov- 
ernment, and  its  people  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  work  and  development  of  the  United 
Nations  organization. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  I  began  with  a  ref- 


erence to  the  last  paragraph  of  rule  60  of  the  rule* 
of  procedure  of  the  Council,  I  wish  to  close  with  a 
reference  to  the  procedural  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  use,  Mr.  President,  in  any  of  us 
avoiding  the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  approaching  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  T  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  First  Committee  is  in  the 
midst  of  its  consideration  of  the  future  situation 
of  Palestine.  Surely,  Mr.  President,  it  is  of  great 
importance,  it  is  of  great  value  in  reaching  that 
final  adjustment,  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Pales- 
tinian question,  that  Israel  should  take  its  place  I 
among  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  equally 
bound  by  the  Charter,  equally  responsible  to  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter. 

It  is  my  opinion  therefore,  Mr.  President,  and  1 
the  opinion  of  my  Government,  that  these  are  spe- 
cial circumstances  within  the  meaning  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  rule  60  and  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil should  so  decide  and  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  as  this  matter  is  automatically  referred 
to  the  Committee  under  rule  60  of  our  rules  of 
procedure  that  you  as  President  would  indicate  to 
that  Committee  on  Admissions  the  urgency  of  this 
problem  and  that  that  Committee  will  report  back 
to  this  body  certainly  not  later  than  Monday  of 
next  week  their  conclusions  upon  this  question 
in  order  that  the  Security  Council  may  take  its 
action,  and  I  should  hope  a  favorable  action, 
which  would  enable  the  General  Assembly  in  turn 
to  approve  the  application  of  Israel  for  member- 
ship in  this  organization. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 


Resolution  Establishing  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  adopted  on  29  November  1947  resolution 
181  (II)  regarding  the  future  government  of  Pal- 
estine and  providing  a  plan  for  partition  with 
economic  union ; 

Having  adopted  on  14  May  1948  resolution  186 
(S-2)  empowering  a  U.N.  Mediator  in  Palestine 
to  exercise  certain  functions  including  the  use  of 
his  good  offices  to  promote  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine ; 

Having  received  and  examined  the  progress  re- 
port of  the  U.  N.  Mediator  on  Palestine  (A/648) 
submitted  by  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte; 

Having  taken  note  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  concerning  the  truce  in  Palestine 
and  of  the  resolution  of  16  November  1948  con- 

1  Adopted  by  Committee  I  on  Dec.  4,  1948,  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  21  with  3  absentees.  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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cernmg  the  establishment  of  an  armistice  by  means 
of  negotiations  conducted  either  directly  or 
through  the  Acting  Mediator  on  Palestine ;   * 

1.  Expresses  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  prog- 
ress achieved  through  the  good  offices  of  the  late 
U.N.  Mediator  in  promoting  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  future  situation  of  Palestine  for  which 
cause  he  sacrificed  his  life ;  and 

Extends  its  thanks  to  the  Acting  Mediator  and 
his  staff  for  their  continued  efforts  and  devotion 
to  duty  in  Palestine; 

_  2.  Establishes  a  Conciliation  Commission  con- 
sisting of  (three  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions) which  shall  have  the  following  functions : 

(A)  To  assume,  insofar  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary in  existing  circumstances,  the  functions  given 
to  the  UN.  Mediator  on  Palestine  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  May  1948 ; 

(B)  To  carry  out  the  specific  functions  and'di- 
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recti ves  given  to  it  by  this  resolution  and  such 
additional  functions  and  directives  as  may  be  given 
to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Security 
Council ; 

(C)  To  promote  good  relations  between  the 
state  of  Israel,  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  Arab  states ; 

(D)  To  undertake,  upon  the  request  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  any  of  the  functions  now  assigned 
to  the  U.N.  Mediator  on  Palestine  or  to  the  U.N. 
Truce  Commission  by  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council;  upon  such  request  to  the  Conciliation 
Commission  by  the  Security  Council  with  respect 
to  all  the  remaining  functions  of  the  U.N.  Medi- 
ator on  Palestine  under  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions, the  office  of  the  Mediator  shall  be 
terminated ; 

3.  Decides  that  the  three  members  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  shall  be  chosen  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  consisting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  China,  France,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  of 

[America ; 

4.  Requests  the  Commission  to  begin  its  func- 
tions at  once,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
[contact  between  the  parties  themselves  and  the 
[Commission  at  the  earliest  possible  date ; 

5.  Calls  upon  the  governments  and  authorities 
[concerned  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  negotiations 

provided  for  in  the  Security  Council  resolution 
[of  16  November  1948  and  to  seek  agreement  by 
negotiations  conducted  either  through  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission  or  directly  with  a  view  to  a 
final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  be- 
I  tween  them : 

6.  Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to 
take  steps  to  assist  the  governments  and  authorities 
concerned  to  achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions outstanding  between  them ; 

7.  Resolves  that  the  holy  places,  religious  build- 
ings and  sites  in  Palestine  should  be  protected  and 
free  access  to  them  assured,  in  accordance  with 
existing  rights  and  historical  practice;  that  ar- 
rangements to  this  end  should  be  under  effective 
U.N.  supervision,  that  the  U.N.  Conciliation  Com- 
mission in  presenting  to  the  fourth  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  its  detailed  proposal  for 
a  permanent  international  regime  for  the  territory 
of  Jerusalem  should  include  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  holy  places  in  that  territory ;  that  with 
regard  to  the  holy  places  in  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
the  Commission  should  call  upon  the  political 
authorities  of  the  areas  concerned  to  give  appro- 
priate formal  guarantees  as  to  the  protection  of 
the  holy  places  and  access  to  them ;  and  that  these 
undertakings  should  be  presented  to  the  General 
| Assembly  for  approval; 

8.  Resolves  that  in  view  of  its  association  with 
three  world  religions,  the  Jerusalem  area,  as  de- 
fined in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  29 
November  1947,  should  be  accorded  special  and 
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separate  treatment  from  the  rest  of  Palestine  and 
should  be  placed  under  effective  U..N.  control ; 

Requests  the  Security  Council  to  take  further 
steps  to  ensure  the  demilitarization  of  Jerusalem 
at  the  earliest  possible  date ; 

Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission : 

To  present  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  detailed  proposals  for  a  per- 
manent international  regime  for  the  Jerusalem 
area  which  will  provide  for  the  maximum  local 
autonomy  for  distinctive  groups  consistent  with 
the  special  international  status  of  the  Jerusalem 
area; 

The  Conciliation  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  U.N.  representative  who  shall  cooperate 
with  the  local  authorities  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terim administration  of  the  Jerusalem  area  ; 

9.  Resolves  that,  pending  agreement  on  more  de- 
tailed arrangements  among  the  governments  and 
authorities  concerned,  the  freest  possible  access  to 
Jerusalem  by  road,  rail  or  air  should  be  accorded 
to  all  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  and 

Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Security  Council  for  appro- 
priate action  by  that  organ  any  attempt  by  any 
party  to  impede  such  access ; 

10.  Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to 
seek  arrangements  among  the  governments  and 
authorities  concerned  which  will  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area,  including  arrange- 
ments for  access  to  ports  and  airfields  and  the  use 
of  transportation  and  communication  facilities ;  in 
this  connection,  the  conclusions  contained  in  part 
I,  section  VIII,  paragraph  4  (E)  and  (F)  of  the 
progress  report  of  the  U.N.  Mediator  should  be 
taken  into  account; 

11.  Endorses  the  conclusions  stated  in  part  I, 
section  VIII,  paragraph  4  (I)  of  the  progress  re- 
port of  the  U.N.  Mediator  in  Palestine,  and 

Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  that  compensation  should 
be  paid  for  the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to 
return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
which  under  principles  of  international  law  or 
in  equity  should  be  made  good  by  the  govern- 
ments or  authorities  responsible ;  and 

Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to  fa- 
cilitate the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and 
the  payment  of  compensation  and  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  the  director  of  the  U.N.  relief 
for  Palestine  refugees,  and  through  him  with  the 
appropriate  organs  and  agencies  of  the  U.N. ; 

12.  Authorizes  the  Conciliation  Commission  to 
appoint  such  subsidiary  bodies  and  to  employ  such 
technical  experts,  acting  under  its  authority,  as  it 
may  find  necessary  to  the  effective  discharge  of 
its  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  reso- 
lution. 
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The  Conciliation  Commission  will  have  its  offi- 
cial headquarters  at  Jerusalem.  The  authorities 
responsible  for  maintaining  order  in  Jerusalem 
will  be  responsible  for  taking  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Commission. 
The  Secretary-General  will  provide  a  limited  num- 
ber of  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  staff  and 
premises  of  the  Commission  ; 

13.  Instructs  the  Conciliation  Commission  to 
render  progress  reports  periodically  to  the  Sec- 


retary-General for  transmission  to  the  Securit 
Council  and  to  members  of  the  U.N. ; 

14.  Calls  upon  all  governments  and  authority 
concerned  to  cooperate  with  the  Conciliate 
Commission  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  assis 
in  the  implementation  of  this  resolution ; 

15.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provid 
the  necessary  staff  and  facilities  and  to  make  aj 
propnate  arrangements  to  provide  the  necessar 
funds  required  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  thi 
resolution. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


U.N.  Recognizes  Republic  of  Korea 

The  General  Assembly  passed  on  December  12 
the  resolution  approved  by  the  Political  and  Se- 
curity Committee  on  December  8  which  "declares 
that  there  has  been  established  a  lawful  govern- 
ment ( the  Government  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea) " ; 
this  action  recognizes  the  "South  Korean  Govern- 
ment" and  also  urges  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Temporary  Commission.  The  resolution 
further  recommends  the  withdrawal  of  occupation 
forces  from  Korea  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  resolution  follows  closely  the  draft  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States,  China,  and  Australia 
on  December  6  to  Committee  I,  but  which  was 
amended  by  Canada  in  the  discussion  before  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on  Korea,  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  November  1917,  will  continue  to  seek  means 
for  bringing  about  the  unification  of  Korea  and 
the  integration  of  all  Korean  security  forces.  The 
Commission  is  to  proceed  to  Korea  within  30  days 
of  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  according  to  the 
resolution,  will  observe  the  withdrawal  of  the 
occupying  forces. 

The  debate  on  Korea  began  in  Committee  I  on 
December  6  with  the  question  of  participation  of 
Korean  representatives  in  committee  discussions. 
The  Soviet  bloc  efforts  to  seat  representatives  of 
the  North  Korean  regime  were  rejected  by  34  to  6 
with  8  abstentions;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Chinese 
resolution  inviting  participation  without  vote  by 
representatives  of  South  Korea  was  approved  by 
39  to  6  with  1  abstention.  China  replied  to  a  Czech 
proposal  for  North  Korean  participation  on  the 
grounds  that,  since  elections  in  the  north  had  not 
been  supervised  by  the  U.N.  Commission,  to  invite 
Not  Hi  Komm  representatives  would  have  a  bad 
psychological     effect    throughout     Korea.    The 
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United  States  supported  China  and  recalled  tha 
the  General  Assembly  last  year  decided  to  inviti 
only  "duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Koreai 
people". 

John  Foster  Dulles  stated  the  U.S.  position  oi 
Korea  before  Committee  I  on  December  7;  h< 
pointed  out  that  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  whos< 
capital  is  at  Seoul  in  the  southern  or  U.S.  zone,  was 
established  through  free,  U.N.-observed  elections 
last  May.     By  contrast  in  the  northern  or  Soviei 
zone  Mr.  Dulles  said  "there  has  been  brought  ink 
being  a  Communist-controlled  regime  that  asserts 
pretensions  to  govern  all  Korea  and  that  threatens 
to  back  those  pretensions  by  force  and  violence" 
He  urged  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution  and 
pointed  out  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  con- 
sider its  task  completed.    "Further  measures  are 
required",  he  said.    "First  of  all,  the  United  Na- 
tions ought  to  put  the  seal  of  legitimacy  on  what 
has  been  done  under  its  auspices.    The  Government 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  needs  that  in  order  to 
maintain  its  prestige  and  authority  at  home  and 
abroad.     ...     In  the  second  place,  we  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  should  continue  a  com- 
mission on  Korea  in  order  to  help  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Korea  to  end  the  wartime  military  occu- 
pation of  Korea.     ...     In  the  third  place,  we 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  should 
help  the  Korean  people  to  reunite  and  to  end  the 
economic  dislocations,  the  fears  of  civil  war,  that 
now  gravely  disturb  the  life  of  the  people.    As  in 
the  case  of  Greece,  Communist  elements  seek,  by 
violence,  to  impose  their  will  and  there  is  danger 
that  these  efforts  will  be  supported  in  one  form 
or  another  by  neighboring  Communist  regimes. 
...     We  also  believe  the  United  Nations  com- 
mission may  be  able  through  good  offices  to  help 
break  down   peacefully   the  barrier  to   friendly 
intercourse   caused   by   the   present   division   of 
Korea." 
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Genocide  Convention 

An  international  coin  out  ion  on  genocide  outlaw- 
ing mass  extermination  of  religious,  racial,  and 
national  groups  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  December  9. 

President  Herbert  Evatl  termed  approval  of  the 
convention  as  an  epoch-making  event  and  a  'sig- 
nificant advance  in  the  development  of  interna- 
tional criminal  law".  Mr.  Evatl  urged  that  it  "be 
signed  by  all  states  and  ratified  by  all  parliaments 
■  the  earliest  date  in  order  that  basic  human 
rights  may  be  given  the  protection  of  international 
law  for  the  sake  of  social  progress  and  interna- 
tional peace".  The  convent  ion  was  opened  for  sig- 
nature on  December  11. 

Ernest  Gross,  U.S.  Delegate,  announced  that  the 
Dinted  States  was  prepared  to  sign  the  convention 
End  expressed  the  hope  that  all  member  states 
would  do  likewise.  The  convention  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  0,  with  only  Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  absent. 

Of  the  two  resolutions  adopted  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  convention  and  applying  to 
t.  one  urged  extension  of  its  provisions  to  depend- 
?nt  territories  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  other 
■feed  that  the  International  Law  Commission 
study  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  establishi- 
ng a  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  International  Court 
)f  Justice. 

fuman  Rights 

( lommittee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
ural)  approved  on  December  7  a  universal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights,  two  and  one-half  years 
ifter  detailed  work  first  began  on  the  document, 
['he  vote  was  29  to  0,  with  7  abstentions.  Also 
ipproved  was  an  amended  French  resolution  call- 
ng  for  wide  publicity  for  the  declaration,  to  in- 
:lude  its  reading  in  schools  and  publication  in  all 
anguages  as  well  as  a  New  Zealand  proposal  ask- 
ng  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  give 
>nority  to  preparation  of  a  draft  convention  on 
itmiaii  rights. 

The  declaration  was  further  approved  when  the 
General  Assembly  voted  its  adoption  on  December 
0  by  a  vote  of  48  to  0,  with  8  abstentions,  with  one 
mendment  by  the  United  Kingdom  incorporated. 

assembly  Asks  Security  Council  to  Reconsider 
lembership  Applications 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  approved  at  a  plenary 
ession  on  December  8  the  General  Assembly 
ailed  upon  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the 
pplications  of  12  nations  for  membership  in  the 
raited  Nations.  The  Assembly  placed  particular 
mphasis  on  the  applications  which  have  been 
Btoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  after  having  been  ap- 
troved  by  the  required  majority  of  the  Security 
Council's  members. 

The  Assembly  asked  the  Security  Council  to 
eview    the    Soviet-vetoed    requests    of    Austria, 
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Ceylon.  Ireland.  Finland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Transjordan,  along  with  the  applications  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Rumania,  and  the 
Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic,  which  failed  to  get 
the  necessary  majority  when  brought  before  the 
Council. 

Prior  to  voting,  Benjamin  Cohen,  U.S.  Dele- 
gate, told  the  Assembly  that  the  United  States 
would  not  veto  the  application  of  any  nation  which 
is  approved  by  seven  of  the  11  members.  "We 
cannot  abdicate  our  own  judgment",  Mr.  Cohen 
said,  "but  we  will  not,  on  matters  of  membership, 
put  our  judgment  above  the  judgment  of  the  world 
community  of  nations.  We  shall  not  falter  in  our 
efforts  to  insure  the  admission  of  every  qualified 
state  to  this  organization." 

Mr.  Cohen  expressed  the  U.S.  support  of 
Ceylon's  application  but  added  that  the  United 
States  would  support  the  application  of  any 
nation  that  could  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Charter.  The  United  States,  he  said,  would  sup- 
port the  requests  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  when  those  nations  could  show  that  they 
are  living  up  to  their  obligations  under  the  treaties 
of  peace.  Albania,  he  indicated,  could  expect  U.S. 
acceptance  when  it  could  show  that  Bulgaria  and 
she  are  complying  with  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  calling  for  cessation  of  aid  to  the  Greek 
guerrillas;  the  Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic  would 
have  to  prove  it  is  truly  independent  before  it 
would  receive  U.S.  support. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  an  Australian  reso- 
lution asking  all  Security  Council  members  to  act 
in  accordance  with  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  which  said  that 
consent  to  the  admission  of  an  applicant  may  not 
be  dependent  upon  conditions  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  Charter. 

Four-Power  Veto  Proposal 

After  a  week  of  debate  Committee  I  approved 
on  December  4  by  a  vote  of  33  to  6  with  4  absten- 
tions, a  resolution  recommending  that  the  General 
Assembly  ask  the  Security  Council  to  limit  use 
of  the  voting  privilege  which  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
employed  to  obstruct  the  work  of  that  body. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  China,  lists  35 
kinds  of  decisions  as  procedural  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  unanimity  of  the  per- 
manent members.  It  also  asks  those  members  not 
to  use  the  veto  on  proposals  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  any  seven  members  of  the  Council  and 
recommends  that  the  veto  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  all  other  proposals.  The  only  negative 
votes  cast  on  the  resolution  were  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Eastern  European  countries. 

In  completing  discussion  on  Security  Council 
voting  procedure,  the  committee  did  not  pass  an 
Argentine  proposal  that  a  special  general  confer- 
ence be  called  to  amend  the  Charter  to  abolish  the 
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veto.  The  vote  on  this  question  was  12  for  and 
23  against.  A  Soviet  resolution  affirming  that  the 
rule  of  unanimity  is  an  important  condition  to 
maintaining  peace  and  security  was  defeated  by 
23  to  6  with  9  abstentions.  Final  action  on  this 
item  of  the  agenda  was  the  defeat  of  an  Australian 
proposal  limiting  use  of  the  veto  to  occasions  when 
there  has  been  a  breach  of  the  peace,  aggression, 
or  a  threat  to  the  peace,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9  with 
10  abstentions. 

Aid  for  Underdeveloped  Nations 

Four  proposals  aimed  at  giving  new  economic 
and  technical  aid  to  needy  nations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  recommended 
by  Committee  II  (Economic  and  Financial). 

One  proposal,  intended  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problem  of  economic  life  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  urged  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  give 
"further  and  urgent  consideration  to  the  whole 
problem  of  economic  development"  of  handicapped 
countries. 

Another  urged  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  expedite  its  consideration  of  establishing  a 
Middle  East  Economic  Commission  similiar  to 
those  already  formed  for  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Far  East. 

A  third  resolution  called  for  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  countries  in  need  of  it  by 
such  means  as  United  Nations  organized  interna- 
tional teams  of  experts  to  advise  nations  on  their 
economic  development  programs. 

A  fourth  resolution  requested  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  examine  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  gaining  admission  to  the  world's 
technician  training  centers  of  apprentices  and 
workers  from  countries  lacking  enough  technicians 
and  specialists  for  their  adequate  economic  devel- 
opment. All  the  recommendations  were  given  ap- 
proval at  the  December  4  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

UN  AC  Extended  Through  1949 

On  December  8  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  32  to  0  with  5  abstentions  extended  the  United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children  for  another  year. 
The  resolution  defined  the  appeal  as  "a  world- 
wide voluntary  appeal  for  non-governmental  con- 
tributions to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  children, 
adolescents  and  expectant  and  nursing  mothers 
without  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality  or  political  belief." 

In  continuing  the  Unac,  the  General  Assembly 
specified  that  "proceeds  of  the  collections  in  each 
country  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.N.  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund."  The  idea 
for  the  appeal  originated  in  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Assembly  in  December  1946,  urging  the 
Secretary-General  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
world-wide  voluntary  contributions  of  "one  day's 
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pay"  to  aid  the  Icef.  Thereafter  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  established  the  Unac  to  assisl 
in  raising  funds.  Last  month,  contributions  ha<3 
reached  $30,755,841. 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

On  December  11  the  General  Assembly  passec 
an  amended  resolution  establishing  a  Conciliatior 
Commission  for  Palestine  consisting  of  thre< 
states.  China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.,  anc 
the  U.S.  were  named  to  submit  a  proposal  for  th< 
membership  of  the  commission. 

Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees 

Stanton  Griffis,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  as  Directoi 
of  the  United  Nations  Belief  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees. The  appointment  was  made  public  in  Paris 
on  December  4.  The  refugee-aid  program  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly,  will  cover  the 
period  from  December  1, 1948,  to  August  31, 1949 
it  consists  of  $29,500,000  for  aid  and  $2,500,000  foi 
administrative  expenses. 

Isreali  Membership 

The  membership  committee  of  the  Securitj 
Council  referred  on  December  7  back  to  the  Coun- 
cil with  no  recommendations  the  application  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel  for  membership, 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Spanish  Made  a  Working  Language 

Spanish  has  been  adopted  as  a  working  lan- 
guage by  the  General  Assembly.  Meeting  in  a 
plenary  session  on  December  7  a  proposal  to  make 
Spanish  a  working  language  along  with  English 
and  French  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  32  to  20  with 
5  abstentions. 

Agenda  Items  Pending 

To  be  discussed  at  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  are :  proposed  conventions 
on  freedom  of  information,  disposition  of  the  pre- 
war Italian  colonies  in  Africa,  and  a  resolution  on 
the  marital  rights  of  women  introduced  by  Chile. 

Adjournment 

The  General  Assembly  adjourned  its  present  ses- 
sion the  night  of  December  11-12  and  will  recon- 
vene in  New  York  on  April  1,  1949.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  resolution  on  adjournment 
adopted : 

"The  General  Assembly  decides  that  the  present 
session  in  Paris  adjourn  on  11-12  December,  1948, 
and  that  a  second  part  of  the  session  be  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
to  complete  consideration  of  the  items  on  the 
agenda,  the  resumption  in  New  York  to  take  place 
on  1  April,  1949." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ighth  World's  Poultry  Congress 


BY   W.  D.  TERMOHLEN 


The  Eighth  "World's  Poultry  Congress  was  held 
t  Copenhagen  August  20-27,  1948.  The  Con- 
iv—.  t  he  first  held  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
IBulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  international 
^operation,  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
orld's  industry  since  the  First  World's  Poultry 
longress  was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1921. 

Representatives  of  35  countries,  representing  all 
reus  of  the  world,  met  to  discuss  problems  and 
u'  results  of  scientific  work  and  practical  experi- 
ientation  which  have  occurred  since  the  Seventh 
bngress,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1939.  From 
M  35  countries  represented,  there  were  almost  900 
ersons  present,  nearly  90  of  whom  were  from  the 
United  States.  Twenty-one  countries  were  repre- 
?nted  by  official  delegations;  these  were:  Aus- 
ralia.  Austria.  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
tenmark,  Eire,  Finland,  France, Italy,  the  Nether- 
uids.  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
pain.  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  South 
ttrica,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
Itates. 

To  the  poultrymen  of  Europe  the  Congress  was 

f  inestimable  value  for  the  reasons  so  aptly  ex- 

1  by  Kristen  Bording,  Minister  of  Agricul- 

ure  for  Denmark,  who  said  in  his  welcoming  re- 

larks  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress : 

"Since  the  holding  of  the  Seventh  World's  Poul- 
i-y  Congress  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1939,  the  poul- 
pymen  have  had  to  work  under  very  difficult  condi- 
ions.  To  the  European  countries  the  great  war 
leant  not  only  difficult  times  with  declining  pro- 
uction,  scarcity  of  feeding  material,  and  destruc- 
ion  of  the  machinery  of  production,  but  also  that 
ach  country  was  shut  off  from  intercourse  with 
ther  countries  and  with  our  friends  outside 
Europe". 

World's  Poultry  Congresses  provide  the  setting 
or  the  triennial  meetings  of  the  World's  Poultry 
Icience  Association,  a  world-wide  organization  of 
•eople  engaged  in  the  poultry  industry  activities. 
)ne  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  Association  is 
o  facilitate  in  all  possible  ways  the  exchange  of 
nowledge  and  experience  among  persons  in  all 
tarts  of  the  world  who  are  contributing  to  the  ad- 
ancement  of  the  poultry  industry  by  teaching,  ex- 
>eriments,  research,  demonstrations,  organization, 
r  any  other  constructive  manner  to  promote  the 
xtension  of  knowledge.    Professor  James  E.  Rice. 
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formerly  head  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Cor- 
nell University,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Official  Delegation  and  president  of  the  World's 
Poultry  Science  Association  since  1939,  in  compli- 
menting the  Danish  Committee  and  Congress  offi- 
cials for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
gress had  been  organized  and  operated  said : 

"This  Congress  has  unquestionably  brought  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  poultry  industry,  especially 
of  Europe,  and  has  made  possible  the  extension 
of  enlightenment,  better  living,  happiness,  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  to  many 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  This  Congress 
will  be  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
poultry  industry". 

The  Congress  was  officially  opened  in  the  Town 
Hall  August  20,  by  His  Highness,  Prince  Knude, 
brother  of  His  Majesty,  King  Frederik  IX.  In 
the  afternoon  the  exhibit  held  in  the  Forum 
Building  was  opened  by  Prince  Knude.  The  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  34  educational  and  commercial 
exhibits  and  1,544  live  birds  including  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons.  The  entire  ex- 
hibit depicted  the  poultry  industry  of  Denmark 
and  its  progress  and  development. 

On  August  21,  the  opening  plenary  session  was 
held  in  the  Broadcasting  House.  Five  general 
papers  or  reports  were  presented  on  subjects  of 
nutrition,  incubation,  breeding,  disease,  and  mar- 
keting by  representatives  from  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Beginning 
August  23  and  continuing  through  August  26,  five 
sectional  meetings  were  held  daily  in  the  Congress 
Building.  The  subject  matter  covered  in  these 
meetings  was  as  follows :  section  1 — nutrition  and 
physiology;  section  2 — genetics  and  incubation; 
section  3 — organization,  breed,  and  development  of 
the  poultry  industry ;  section  4 — marketing,  public 
service,  et  cetera ;  and  section  5 — diseases  and  their 
control.  The  sectional  meetings  filled  to  capacity 
the  meeting  rooms,  and  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  132  papers  presented  there  was  good  discussion. 

The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  were  Eng- 
lish, Danish,  and  French.  Most  of  the  papers  were 
presented  in  English,  and  well  over  90  percent  of 
the  Congress  members  participating  spoke  and 
understood  English.  The  complete  text  and 
resume  of  all  137  general  reports  and  sectional 
papers  were  included  in  the  Official  Report,  volume 
I,  of  the  Congress. 
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The  closing  plenary  session  was  held  on  August 
27.  In  addition  to  the  appropriate  resolution  of 
thanks,  there  were  unanimously  passed  three  reso- 
lutions proposing  activities  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
World's  Poultry  Science  Association  through 
representative  committees.  These  resolutions  cov- 
ered the  following :  study  of  practical  uniform  in- 
ternational standards  and  grades  for  eggs  and 
poultry  and  uniformity  of  containers  which  could 
be  useful  throughout  the  world ;  study  of  a  uniform 
method  for  reporting  results  of  egg-laying  contests 
to  afford  more  intelligent  and  helpful  use  of  such 
reports  throughout  the  world ;  and  third,  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  the  need  for 
uniformity  of  method  in  making  vitamin  D  chick 
assays.  The  Congress  was  adjourned  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  W.  A.  Kock,  Denmark, 
consultant  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  that 
country. 

The  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation, 
W.  D.  Termohlen,  Director,  Poultry  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
elected  president  of  the  World's  Poultry  Science 
Association  for  the  three-year  (1949-51)  term. 
Other  Americans  elected  as  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion were :  Professor  James  E.  Rice,  honorary  past 
president;  Dr.  G.  F.  Heuser,  who  continues  as 


secretary-treasurer ;  and  Dr.  O.  B.  Kent,  Dr.  M.  1 
Jull,  Professor  E.  M.  Funk  Dr.  H.  H.  Alp,  J.  V 
Kinghorne,  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Wilgus,  who  were  electa 
members  of  the  Council. 


Third  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Conference  Scheduled 

On  November  18  the  Department  announced  thi 
the  Third  North  American  Regional  Broadcas 
ing  Conference  (NARBA)  is  scheduled  to  be  coi 
vened  in  Canada,  probably  at  Ottawa  or  Montrea 
on  September  13, 1949.  Accordingly,  there  is  nee 
to  begin  formulating  the  United  States  proposa 
for  this  Conference  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  results  of  the  forthcoming  North  America 
Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  are  very  close] 
related  to  the  implementation  of  the  domestic  pol 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  stan( 
ard  broadcasting  field.  Accordingly,  the  Depar 
ment  of  State  has  requested  the  Federal  Commun 
cations  Commission,  which  is  the  arm  of  the  Goi 
ernment  having  primary  interest  in  this  field,  1 
assume  the  leadership  for  the  preparatory  worl 
The  Fee  has  agreed  to  undertake  these  duties  an 
plans  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  intereste 
Government  and  industry  people  for  this  purpos 


International  Joint  Commission  Hearings 
on  Pollution  of  Boundary  Waters 


[Released  to  the  press  November  29] 

In  accordance  with  notice  of  hearings  published 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission,  the  hear- 
ings on  pollution  of  the  Detroit  River,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  St.  Clair  River,  and  St.  Marys  River  were 
resumed  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  November  15, 
1948.  The  hearings  were  conducted  by  the  follow- 
ing representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian Sections  of  the  Commission : 

United  States  Section 

A.  O.  Stanley,  Chairman 
Eugene  Weber,  Commissioner 
Jesse  B.  Ellis,  Secretary 
William  R.  Vallace,  Counsel 

Canadian  Section 

George  Spence,  Acting  Chairman 
Elizabeth  M.  Sutherland,  Acting  Secretary 
K.  J.  Burbridge,  Counsel 

United  States  Section,  Board  of  Technical  Advisers 

L.  M.  Fisher,  sanitary  engineer,  Office  of  Chief  of  Engi- 
neering Activities,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ing/on, D.C.,  Chairman 

M.   Le  Bosquet,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Cincinnati, 
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Ralph  Palange,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Detroit,  Mic 
L.    F.    Oeming,    Michigan    Stream   Control    Commissioi 

Lansing,  Mich. 
John  M.  Hepler,  Michigan  State  Sanitary  Engineer 

Canadian  Section,  Board  of  Technical  Advisers 

George  Ferguson,  Consultant,  Department  of  Nations 
Health  and  Welfare,  Ontario  Department  of  Healt] 
Ottawa,  Chairman 

W.  R.  Edmonds,  Department  of  National  Health  and  We 
fare,  Ottawa 

Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  Ontario  Department  of  Health,  Toronto 

A.  V.  DeLaporte,  Ontario  Department  of  Health,  Toronf 

The  hearings  began  with  the  testimony  of  Alle 
T.  Carlisle,  city  engineer  for  the  city  of  Poi 
Huron,  Michigan,  from  which  it  appeared  tha 
raw  sewage  from  the  city  was  being  dumped  int 
the  St.  Clair  River.  Evidence  was  presented  tha 
the  city  had  issued  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,400,00 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewage-disposal  plan 
and  intercepting  sewers,  but  that  on  account  of  in 
creased  costs  of  labor  and  materials  the  city  ha< 
not  proceeded  with  the  construction  of  this  plan! 
Reference  was  made  to  court  proceedings  brough 
by  the  State  of  Michigan  to  require  the  city  o 
Port  Huron  to  construct  these  disposal  facilities 
which  are  now  awaiting  decision  by  the  Suprem 
Court  of  Michigan. 
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Evidence  was  also  given  by  representatives  or 
>lhYers  of  the  following  municipalities:  Marys- 
•ille,  St.  Clair.  St.  Clair  Shores,  Marine  City, 
Ugonac,  New  Baltimore.  Pontiac,  Mt.  Clemens, 
dearborn,  Melvindale,  River  Rouge,  Ecorse, 
iVyandotie,  Riverview.  and   Trenton,  Michigan. 

L.  A.  Danse  described  the  action  taken  by  Gen- 
■ral  Motors  Corporation  to  prevent  industrial 
nstes  from  its  several  plants  from  entering 
toundary  waters.  T.  Ledyard  Blakeman,  execut- 
ive director  of  the  Detroit  Regional  Planning 
[Commission,  described  its  proposals  for  disposing 
>f  sewage  and  industrial  wastes. 

Representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers  Associa- 
ion  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presented  a  statement  on 
)ehalf  of  the  owners  of  a  large  percentage  of  ships 
Aerated  on  the  Great  Lakes  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  garbage,  and  other  waste  prod- 
lcts  from  their  vessels  while  operating  in  bound- 
iry  waters.  Further  investigation  01  means  for 
Uninfecting  or  disposing  of  these  materials  on 
land  were  discussed,  and  further  efforts  at  elimi- 
lation  of  this  source  of  pollution  were  promised. 

A  letter  received  from  Harvey  Campbell,  vice 
Resident  of  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
proposed  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  water  for 
the  city  and  neighboring  communities  from  Lake 
Huron. 

On  November  17  the  hearings  were  transferred 
to  the  City  Hall.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
statements  were  received  from  a  number  of  Cana- 
dian industries  and  municipalities  that  were  con- 
tributing to  the  pollution  of  these  boundary 
waters.  Representatives  appeared  on  behalf  of 
salt,  oil,  gas,  synthetic  rubber,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries. Statements  were  also  presented  regard- 
ing materials  dumped  in  the  boundary  waters  or 
their  tributaries  by  sugar-beet  factories,  canning 
factories,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  a  company 
processing  animal  fats. 

Representatives  of  the  following  municipalities 
also  testified  regarding  their  sewage-disposal  prob- 
lems and  measures  for  remedying  the  existing 
situation:  Sarnia,  Point  Edward,  Wallaceburg, 
Chatham,  Windsor,  Amherstburg,  Comma,  Moore 
Township,  Courtright,  Port  Lambton,  Belle  River, 
Teeumseh.  and  Riverside. 

The  Commission  also  received  important  evi- 
dence regarding  the  extent  of  the  pollution  from 
representatives  of  the  following  Canadian  organ- 
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izations:  Ontario  Federation  of  Commercial  Fish- 
ermen, Port  Dover;  Ontario  Federation  of 
Anglers  and  Hunters,  Windsor;  Essex  County 
Sportsmen's  Association,  Windsor;  Wallaceburg 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Wallaceburg;  and  Kent 
County  Sportsmen's  Association,  Chatham.  The 
killing  of  ducks  and  fish  in  boundary  waters  on 
account  of  their  pollution  with  oil  and  other  dele- 
terious substances  was  described,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commission  in  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  valuable  natural  resources  was 
earnestly  requested. 

The  Commission  adjourned  its  sessions  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada,  where  evidence  was 
received  on  Monday,  November  22,  regarding  pol- 
lution of  the  St.  Marys  River.  Evidence  was  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  the  following 
corporations:  Union  Carbide  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Company;  Northwestern 
Leather  Company ;  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany ;  Algoma  Steel  Corporation ;  Dominion  Tar 
and  Chemical  Company,  Ltd. ;  International 
Transit  Company;  and  Algoma  and  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  Company.  The  Mayor  and  City  Engi- 
ner  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  and  the  Mayor 
and  City  Engineer  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 
presented  plans  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  sewage-disposal  plants.  However,  ac- 
tion thereon  had  been  deferred  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  Assurance  was 
given  to  the  Commission  that  efforts  would  be 
made  to  terminate  the  dumping  of  raw  sewage 
from  these  cities  into  the  St.  Marys  River  and  to 
construct  sewage-disposal  plants  which  would  take 
care  of  the  sanitary  and  industrial  wastes  that  are 
now  being  dumped  into  the  river. 

The  Board  of  Technical  Advisers  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  report  to 
the  Commission  respecting  conditions  disclosed 
by  these  investigations  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United  States  may  take 
appropriate  action  in  respect  to  the  pollution  of 
these  boundary  waters,  which  are  covered  by  the 
following  provision  in  article  IV  of  the  boundary 
waters  treaty  of  January  11,  1909  : 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  the  waters  herein 
defined  as  boundary  waters  and  waters  flowing 
across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the 
other." 
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Views  on  Soviet  Action  Prior  to  Berlin  Elect ic 


[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

Text  of  a  letter  of  November  29, 191+8,  from  Vasili 
Sokolovshy,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Soviet 
Occupation  Forces  in  Berlin,  to  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
U.S.  Commander-in-Chief  and  Military  Governor 
in  Berlin 

The  Soviet  command  cannot  fail  to  call  your 
attention  to  dangerous  acts  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  for  the  disorgani- 
zation and  the  splitting  of  German  municipal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  which  are  supported  by 
the  military  commandants  of  the  Western  sectors. 

As  you  know,  Soviet  military  authorities  in 
Berlin  indicated  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  Berlin,  which  is  the  capital  of  Germany, 
and  insisted  on  conducting  democratic  elections  for 
the  whole  of  Berlin.  This  proposal  was  not  taken 
into  consideration.  Instead  of  a  single  democratic 
election  for  the  whole  of  Berlin,  separate  local 
elections  in  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  have  been 
arranged  for  December  5,  elections  which  will  be 
conducted  not  under  conditions  of  democratic 
freedom  but  under  conditions  of  persecution  of 
democratic  organizations  and  of  compulsory 
measures. 


[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

Text  of  General  Clay's  reply  of  November  SO  to 
Marshal  Soholovsky.  Identical  letters  were  sent 
by  Generals  Brian  Robertson  and  Pierre  Koenig 

I  have  received  your  communication  of  Novem- 
ber 29,  1948  inviting  my  attention  to  certain  ac- 
tions taking  place  in  Berlin  preparatory  to  the 
election  on  December  5  of  the  Berlin  City  As- 
sembly. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  City  of  Berlin,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Berlin  provisional  constitution 
which  was  approved  by  the  four  occupying  pow- 
ers in  1946,  are  proceeding  with  elections  on  De- 
cember 5  which  are  called  for  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
City  Assembly.  The  Berlin  authorities  in  due 
course  had  addressed  to  each  of  the  four  com- 
mandants advice  regarding  their  purpose  to  hold 
elections  obedient  to  the  constitution.  The  Com- 
mandants of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the 
United  States  had  of  course  no  objection. 

I  notice  that  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  your 
letter  you  suggest  that  separatist  elements  in  the 
Berlin  Magistrat  with  the  support  of  certain  oc- 
cupation authorities  have  been  striving  to  disor- 
ganize its  operation  as  a  single  municipal  organi- 
zation.    This  suggestion  is  one  which  neither  I 
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Separate  elections  in  the  Western  sectors  < 
December  5  aim  at  liquidating  united  municip 
administrative  agencies,  at  creating  a  separa 
magistrat  in  the  Western  sectors  for  the  unco 
trolled  management  of  these  sectors  by  Westei 
military  authorities,  and  at  encouraging  the  acti\ 
ties  of  the  anti-democratic  and  openly  reactionai 
elements  of  the  city. 

Moreover,  for  a  long  time  already,  separati 
elements  in  the  Berlin  Magistrat  who  enjoy  tl 
support  of  certain  occupation  authorities  hai 
been  striving  to  disorganize  the  operation  of  tl 
Magistrat  as  a  single  municipal  organization,  ali 
to  expel  from  it  the  democratic  representativi 
connected  with  large  masses  of  the  Berlin  populi 
tion.  This  is  something  to  which  the  Soviet  con 
mand  cannot  consent. 

The  Soviet  command  does  not  intend  to  encou: 
age  the  actions  of  the  anti-democratic  elements  ( 
the  Berlin  Magistrat  toward  the  splitting  of  Ge: 
man  administrative  agencies  of  Berlin,  and,  as  i 
the  past,  will  cooperate  in  preserving  the  unity  c 
Berlin  and  in  creating  conditions  which  will  ii 
sure  normal  activities  for  all  democratic  repr< 
sentatives  in  the  agencies  of  the  Berlin  seh 
government. 


nor  any  unbiased  observer  of  the  events  of  recer 
months  can  accept.  The  action  of  the  Soviet  ai 
thonties  m  permitting  the  disruption  of  the  Cit 
Assembly  by  hooligan  elements,  their  arbitrar 
dismissal  of  a  number  of  duly  elected  city  official 
.without  the  consent  of  the  commandants  of  th 
three  western  sectors,  and  their  abandonment  o 
the  Allied  Kommandatura,  together  with  innu 
merable  other  unilateral  breaches  of  the  quad 
ripartite  arrangements  for  Berlin,  have  demon 
strated  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  1 
divide  the  city  and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  dem 
ocratic  rights  and  liberties  in  their  own  sector 

Moreover,  a  report  has  reached  me  according 
to  which  a  dissident  City  Assembly,  acting  appar 
entry  with  the  connivance  of  the  Soviet  authori 
ties  have  today  proceeded  to  the  illegal  electioi 
of  certain  officers  to  the  Magistrat,  in  direct  con 
travention  of  the  city  constitution.  If  this  repor 
is  confirmed,  I  should  be  grateful  to  be  informec 
whether  in  fact  the  illegal  action  of  these  persons 
was  taken  with  your  approval. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  add  that  I  continut 
to  desire  to  see  reestablished  at  Berlin  a  situatior 
corresponding  to  the  accords  which  were  con- 
cluded among  us  and  which  would  permit  under 
quadripartite  control  the  unrestricted  application 
of  the  Berlin  constitution  which  was  approved  by 
the  four  occupying  powers. 
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erman  and  Austrian  Immigration  Opened  to  the  United  States 


For  the  first  time  since  1941  it  is  possible  for  an 
dinar?  resident  of  Germany  or  Austria  without 
|n  relatives  in  the  United  States  to  register  on 

waiting    list    as    a   prospective    immigrant   to 
merica. 
One  need  not  be  a  German  or  Austrian  national 

register  in  these  countries.  If  a  British  sub- 
ct.  for  example,  is  resident  there,  he  may  also  fill 
it  a  registration  form  and,  if  born  in  Great 
ritain.  his  name  will  be  placed  on  the  British 
iota  waiting  list. 

The  resumption  of  regular  immigration  is  a  r&- 
Jt  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  which  Congress 
fased  on  June  19.  Section  12,  which  directs  that 
'lu'ial  consular  activities  in  Germany  and  Austria 
>  immediately  resumed  in  order  that  German  and 
bstrian  quotas  shall  be  available  for  applicants 
irsuant  to  the  immigration  laws.  These  laws 
rovide  a  German  quota  of  25,957  per  year  with  an 
Iditional  1.413  being  allotted  annually  to  Austria. 
From  the  time  these  numbers  were  established 
1 1934  until  the  present  time,  the  German  annual 
iota  has  never  been  filled,  although  on  the  other 
and  the  quota  has  never  been  closed — even  during 
u>  war.  Throughout  all  the  time  of  hostilities 
kmans  and  Austrians  residing  outside  of  their 
Dmelands  continued  to  go  to  America  as  regular 
emigrants.  Thus  many  refugees  from  the  Nazi 
?gime  found  a  new  home  in  a  free  land. 

Moreover,  since  the  postwar  reopening  of  Amer- 
:an  consular  offices  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
le  quotas  have  been  used  for  persons  entitled  to 
reference  visas— that  is,  parents  of  American 
itizens,  husbands  of  American  women,  skilled 
griculturists,  and  wives  and  unmarried  minor 
hildren  of  legal  residents  of  the  United  States. 
jerman  and  Austrian  girls  entering  the  United 
iates  as  financees  have  also  used  up  portions  of 
he  quotas.  All  together,  some  15,000  Germans 
ave  entered  the  United  States  on  immigrant  visas 
ince  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Unfortunately  for  the  thousands  of  Germans 
nd  Austrians  now  desiring  to  immigrate,  the 
uota  numbers  have  not  been  accumulating.  Any 
if  the  27,370  numbers  granted  under  our  quota 
ystem  which  are  not  used  within  a  fiscal  year  are 
ost  and  cannot  be  utilized  later.  Thus  the  maxi- 
aum  number  of  German  and  Austrian  born  im- 
aigrants  who  can  enter  America  this  fiscal  year — 
»r  any  fiscal  year — is  27,370. 

In  reality,  because  of  another  provision  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act,  only  about  half  this  many 
lative-born  Germans  and  Austrians  will  enter 
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America  during  1919  and  1950.  The  same  Section 
12  which  directs  the  resumption  of  regular  immi- 
gration from  Austria  and  Germany  also  directs 
that  for  the  next  two  years  50  percent  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  quotas  be  used  for  persons  of 
German  ethnic  origin  who  were  born  m  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  or  Yugoslavia 
and  who  on  July  19,  1948  were  residing  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria. 

This  is  a  radical  departure  from  previous  Amer- 
ican immigration  laws.  In  nearly  every  other  in- 
stance, a  prospective  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  must  obtain  a  quota  number  from  the  quota 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born  regardless  of 
his  nationality  present  or  past.  Ordinarily,  a 
person  born  in  Czechoslovakia  who  has  resided 
most  of  his  life  in  Austria  and  who  indeed  posses- 
ses Austrian  nationality  must  nevertheless  travel 
to  America  under  the  Czech  quota.  Section  12 
puts  this  provision  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924 
aside  and  for  a  period  of  two  years  permits  ethnic 
Germans,  more  usually  called  Volksdeutsche,  to 
travel  to  America  under  the  German  and  Austrian 
quotas,  even  though  they  were  not  actually  born 
in  Germany  or  Austria. 

As  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Bill  were  known,  the  Department  of  State 
directed  that  American  consular  offices  in  Germany 
and  Austria  make  preparations  to  accept  regis- 
tration for  immigration  to  the  United  States.2  A 
date  was  established  and  kept  secret  upon  which 
the  announcement  was  to  be  made  that  residents  of 
Germany  and  Austria  could  once  again  apply  for 
a  place  on  the  waiting  list  of  persons  desiring  to 
travel  to  America  for  permanent  residence. 

On  Sept.  17,  Mr.  Marshall  M.  Vance,  supervisory 
consul  general  for  Germany,  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Frankfurt  and  made  public  the  details  of 
the  new  program.  It  was  carefully  announced 
that  if  a  resident  of  Germany  or  Austria  desired 
to  apply  for  immigration,  he  must  write  a  letter 
of  request  to  the  appropriate  American  consular 
office,  enclosing  in  his  letter  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  in  which  a  blank  registration 
form  could  be  returned  to  him. 

In  spite  of  these  explicit  instructions,  thousands 
of  would-be  immigrants  began  to  gather  early  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  Sept.  20,  before  the  doors 

'Article  prepared  by  James  S.  Sutterlin,  U.S.  Vice 
Consul,  Frankfort.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
Information  Bulletin  of  Nov.  2,  1948,  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Government  in  Germany. 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1948,  p.  411  and  Oct.  17,  1948. 
p.  501. 
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of  the  consulates  in  Germany  and  Austria.  In- 
terest in  immigration  proved  intense,  and  during 
the  first  week  approximately  150,000  written  re- 
quests for  registration  forms  were  received  in  the 
six  offices  in  Germany  and  the  two  offices  in  Aus- 
tria. This  was  no  surprise  to  consular  officers, 
however,  who  providently  had  had  2,000,000  regis- 
tration forms  printed. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "What  chance  has 
one  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  written 
in  for  registration  forms  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  within  the  foreseeable  future?"  The  an- 
swer is  "That  depends." 

If  he  was  not  among  the  first  to  have  returned 
his  completed  registration  form,  then  he  has  a 
long  wait,  perhaps  a  matter  of  years.  Approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  several  thousand  mailed 
requests  to  the  American  Consulate  in  Stuttgart 
for  registration  forms  are  not  being  considered 
because  they  failed  to  conform  with  specified  pro- 
cedure. The  commonest  mistake  has  been  failure 
to  enclose  with  the  request  for  registration  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  in  which  the  regis- 


tration  form  can   be  returned  to  the  intend! 
immigrant. 

If  a  person  submits  an  incorrect  request  he  mi 
then  resubmit  it  in  the  proper  manner.  If  lie  1 
no  one  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  transport  atii 
he  will  have  to  wait  until  the  time  when  1 
Deutsche  mark  can  be  used  to  purchase  transpor 
tion;  and  if  he  cannot  find  someone  who  will 
answerable  for  his  support  in  the  United  Stat 
of  if  he  is  seriously  unsound  either  in  body 
mind,  or  if  he  has  been  or  is  a  member  of  a  mo1 
ment  hostile  to  the  United  States  Government, 
might  as  well  give  up  any  thought  of  immigrati 
to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  lie  wae  among  the  fi] 
to  return  a  completed  registration  form  by  m 
to  the  appropriate  consular  office,  if  he  has  frieri 
or  relatives  in  the  United  States  who  are  willi 
to  vouch  for  his  support  and  who  are  in  additi 
willing  to  finance  his  journey,  if  he  is  sound 
body  and  mind,  and  if  he  is  not  considered  a  i 
curity  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  United  Stat 
and  its  people,  his  chances  are  good  for  beginnii 
a  new  life  in  America. 


U.S.  Protests  Hungarian  Seizure  of  American  Oil  Interests 


NOTE  TO  HUNGARIAN  MINISTRY  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


[Released  to  the  press  December  2] 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  by  the  American  Legation 
in  Budapest  to  the  Hungarian  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  under  date  of  November  30,  19/+8, 
with  reference  to  the  Hungarian- American  Oil 
Company  (Maort) 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Hungarian  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  refer 
to  Decree  No.  9,960/1948  Korm.,1  whereby  the 
Hungarian  Government  has  taken  over  the  man- 
agement, including  the  control  of  all  assets  and 
rights,  of  the  Hungarian-American  Oil  Company 
(Maort)  and  the  Maort  Gas  Trading  Company, 
American-owned  subsidiaries  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey). 

The  Legation  is  authorized  to  inform  the  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  viewing  this  action  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  as  wholly  arbitrary  and  un- 
warrantable, (1)  reserves  all  rights  on  its  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  its  nationals  with  respect 
to  the  status  and  property  of  Maort  and  the  lat- 
ter's  subsidiary  the  Maort  Gas  Trading  Company 
and  (2)  holds  the  Hungarian  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  operation  of  the  afore- 

1  Not  here  printed. 
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said  Companies  and  for  the  value  of  the  assets 
the  Companies  as  of  September  25,  1948,  the  da 
on  which  the  Decree  in  question  was  published  ar 
came  into  force. 

With  reference  further  to  the  action  of  the  Hui 
garian  Government  in  this  matter,  the  Governmei 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  note  of  the  charg< 
of  "industrial  sabotage"  which  the  Hungaria 
Government  has  made  against  the  owners  an 
officials  of  Maort  and  caused  to  be  publicized  i 
the  "Report  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Hon 
Affairs  on  the  Maort  Sabotage"  (Grey  Book)  i 
well  as  in  the  officially  controlled  Hungarian  pres 
These  charges  are  compounded  of  various  assei 
tions  to  the  effect  that  the  owners  and  officials  ii 
creased  oil  production  during  the  recent  war,  thi 
assuring  significant  support  for  the  German  wa 
machine ;  that  they  decreased  production  after  th 
war  to  hinder  Hungary's  economic  developmer 
for  political  reasons  and  did  this  with  the  know] 
edge  and  under  the  direction  of  American  Missio 
officials  in  Hungary;  that  they  carried  out  thi 
"sabotage"  on  the  financial  side  by  improper  ex 
penditures  and  management,  against  the  Hunga 
rian  planned  economy  by  disregarding  instruc 
tions  of  the  National  Planning  Office  and  by  pre 
venting  the  purchase  of  necessary  equipment  an< 
the  repair  of  machinery,  on  the  technical  side  b; 
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rilling  exploratory  wells  at  unpromising  sites, 
ndcring  research,  and  improperly  completing  the 

ells.  ami.  as  regards  t  he  roust  met  ion  of  the  Lispe- 
odapest  natural  gas  pipeline,  by  placing  every 
Wsible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  project. 
These  allegations  against  the  good  faith  and 
wations  of  the  management  of  Maort  have  been 
illy  and  conclusively  refuted  by  the  Standard 
il  Company  (New  jersey)  in  its  memorandum 
ititled  "Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
id  Oil  Production  in  Hungary  by  Maort:  1931- 

}^."  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  the  atten- 
m  <A'  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Legation  is  instructed  to  inform  the  Min- 
irv   for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Government 

tlie  United  States  emphatically  rejects  as  false 
id  malicious  in  their  entirety  the  charges  of 
abotage"  which  the  Hungarian  authorities  have 
ide  against  the  owners  and  officials  of  Maort. 
oreover.  the  United  States  Government  regards 
tee  allegations  as  having  been  politically  moti- 
ved to  serve  the  purposes  of  Communist  propa- 
mda  and  to  feign  grounds  for  bringing  the  Com- 
mies under  Communist  State  control.  In  at- 
mpting  to  develop  its  fraudulent  case  against 
aort.  the  Hungarian  Government  has  played  up 

primary  evidence  the  alleged  "confessions"  of 
r.  Paul  Ruedemann  and  Mr.  George  Bannantine, 
oierican  officials  of  the  Company.  However,  the 
cts  in  this  connection  attested  by  sworn  state- 
ents  made  by  the  two  men  upon  their  release  from 
ungarian  police  custody,  are  now  well-known.2 
he  truth  concerning  these  "confessions,"  which 
ere  so  hastily  publicized  in  the  obviously  pre- 
dicated Hungarian  "Grey  Book"  and  elsewhere. 

(1)  that  they  were  prepared  by  the  Hungarian 
)lice,  (2)  that  their  contents  are  wholly  false,  and 
I)  that  force  and  duress  were  employed  against 
r.  Ruedemann  and  Mr.  Bannantine  to  compel 
lem  to  copy  in  longhand  and  sign  the  documents, 
rom  these  circumstances  alone,  the  conclusion  is 
BO  warranted  that  the  "confessions"  obtained  by 
ie  Hungarian  authorities  from  Dr.  Simon  Papp 
id  other  Hungarian  employees  of  Maort  are 
kewise  of  a  spurious  character  and  were  exacted 
r  the  usual  police  state  methods. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also 
;ems  it  appropriate,  relative  to  the  principal  ac- 
lsation  made  by  the  Hungarian  authorities 
gainst  Maort  concerning  the  decreased  rate  of 
Tide  oil  production,  that  the  Legation  should  not 
lly  affirm  the  fact  that  Maort  consistently  ad- 
■it'l  to  a  policy  of  rational  exploitation  in  the 
rterest  of  conserving  the  oil  resources  of  Hun- 
iry  but  should  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
lat  both  the  Secretariat  of  the  Hungarian  Su- 
reme  Economic  Council  and  the  experts  of  the 
Hungarian  Ministry  for  Industry  in  the  middle 
"  U»47  recognized  the  necessity  for  reducing  the 
ite  of  Maort  oil  production.  Thus,  in  a  mem- 
randum  of  the  Ministry  for  Finance,  dated  July 
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8,  1947,  which  was  presented  as  an  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  on 
July  9,  it  was  reported  that 

"according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretar- 
iat of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  oil  produc- 
tion of  636,000  tons  should  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent, whereas  the  experts'  opinion  of  the  Minis- 
try for  Industry  stated  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  production  of  G00,000  tons  by  16  percent.  A 
reduction  by  16  percent  is  imperatively  indicated 
by  the  status  of  the  crude  oil  resources  of  Hun- 
gary." 

It  was  further  reported  in  the  memorandum 
that 

"if  the  production  is  not  reduced  by  16  percent, 
the  following  consequences  will  ensue  : 

"a.)  50  percent  or  3,500,000  tons  of  the  country's 
crude  oil  resources  totalling  7,000,000  tons  cannot 
be  utilized. 

"f.)  During  the  course  of  the  coming  3  years 
the  output  of  oil  is  expected  to  decrease  by  more 
than  the  16  percent  reduction  envisaged  at  present. 
Without  the  16  percent  reduction  production  will 
decrease  more  rapidly  and  will  be  reduced  before 
long  by  25  to  30  percent. 

"Recommendation :  On  the  above  grounds  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  reduce  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  600,000  tons  by  16  percent." 

Even  more  explicit  than  the  foregoing  was  the 
original  statement  of  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee of  experts  that 

"on  the  basis  of  gross  production  during  the  period 
during  January  1  through  May  31,  1947  (256,695 
tons)  the  production  during  the  course  of  12 
months  amounts  to  600,000  tons, 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  if  necessary  in- 
vestments are  effected,  the  present  level  of  pro- 
duction may  be  maintained ;  however,  in  this  case 
an  approximate  quantity  of  3,500,000  tons  of  the 
crude  oil  resources  would  remain  in  the  earth  and 
would  be  forever  lost  whereas  with  rational  ex- 
ploitation this  quantity  would  be  available.  The 
above  quantity  is  six  times  as  much  as  the  present 
annual  production.*' 

Finally,  in  the  original  report  of  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  it  is  stated  that 

"in  the  opinion  of  the  experts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  in  the  interest  of  rational  exploitation 
the  gross  production  of  600,000  tons  should  be  re- 
duced by  16  percent,  which  means  an  annual  gross 
production  of  500,000  tons  and  an  annual  net  pro- 
duction of  428,000  tons." 

It  is  evident  in  the  light  of  the  essential  facts 
set  forth  above — facts  which  are  supplemented 


■ 


•  I'.ULT.KTiN  of  Oct.  17,  1948,  p.  494. 
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by  many  pertinent  details  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  extended  account  of  Maobt's  opera- 
tions— that  the  charges  of  "sabotage"  brought  by 
the  Hungarian  Government  against  the  owners 
and  officials  of  Maort  cannot  be  sustained,  are 
therefore  inadmissible,  and  cannot,  as  pretended 
by  the  Hungarian  Government,  serve  as  justifi- 
cation for  that  Government's  action  in  taking 
over  the  management  of  the  Maort  properties. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  looks  upon  the  Hungarian  Govern- 


ment's course  and  manner  of  proceeding  in  thi 
matter  as  an  encroachment  upon  American  right 
and  interests  in  Hungary,  for  which  the  Hun 
garian  Government  must  bear  full  legal  am 
financial  responsibility. 

The  Legation  avails  itself  of  this  opportunit; 
to  renew  to  the  Ministry  the  assurances  of  its  mos 
distinguished  consideration. 

Enclosure : 

Copy  of  memorandum  by  Standard  Oil  Company  (Nei 
Jersey)  entitled  "Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey 
and  Oil  Production  in  Hungary  by  Maort  :  1931-1948." 


Double  Taxation  Conventions  With  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  Ratified 


On  December  1, 1948,  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Lovett,  the  Ambassador  of  Denmark,  Henrik  de 
Kauffmann,  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
lands, E.  N.  van  Kleffens,  in  Washington,  formally 
exchanged  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
conventions  with  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  The  Netherlands  convention  was  signed 
in  Washington  on  May  6,  1948,  and  the  one  with 
Denmark  on  April  29,  1948. 

Denmark 

It  is  provided  in  the  convention  that  upon  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  the  con- 
vention shall  have  effect  (a)  in  the  case  of  United 
States  tax,  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which 
such  exchange  takes  place,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of 
Danish  tax,  for  the  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
such  exchange  takes  place.  Accordingly,  upon 
its  entry  into  force  with  the  exchange  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification,  the  convention  became  effec- 
tive retroactively  on  and  from  January  1,  1948, 
with  respect  to  United  States  taxes  and  retro- 
actively on  and  from  April  1,  1948,  with  respect 
to  Danish  taxes.  These  dates  are  fixed  in  con- 
formity to  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  respective 
countries. 

As  specified  in  article  I,  the  taxes  to  which  the 
convention  is  made  applicable  are  (a)  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  income  tax,  in- 
cluding surtaxes,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  Denmark, 
the  national  income  tax  (including  the  war  pro- 
fits tax),  the  intercommunal  income  tax,  and  the 
communal  income  tax. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  like  that  of  ex- 
isting income-tax  conventions  of  the  United  States 
with  Canada,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  the  elimination,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  double  taxation  which  otherwise  would  result 
from  the  imposition  and  collection  of  taxes  upon 

'Not  printed. 
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the  same  income.  The  convention  also  establishe 
certain  procedures  for  the  exchange  of  inf ormatioi 
and  for  administrative  cooperation  between  th 
two  countries  in  relation  to  taxation,  with  a  vieT 
to  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion.  The  conven 
tion  contains  provisions  for  the  exemption  in  on 
or  the  other  of  the  two  countries  of  certain  types  o 
income.  Likewise,  the  principle  of  the  Unite< 
States  tax-credit  system  is  adopted  in  the  conven 
tion  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

A  proclamation  of  the  convention  will  be  issue< 
by  the  President.  The  English  and  Danish  text 
of  the  convention  will  be  printed  in  the  Treatie 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  published  b] 
the  Department  of  State.  Meanwhile,  the  Englisl 
text  may  be  found  in  Senate  Executive  H,  80tl 
Congress,  second  session. 

A  United  States  reservation  to  the  conventioi 
which  rejected  article  XII  was  accepted  by  thi 
Danish  Government. 

Netherlands 

It  is  provided  in  the  convention  that  it  shal 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January  ii 
the  year  last  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  ex 
change  of  instruments  of  ratification  takes  place 
Accordingly,  upon  its  entry  into  force  with  th< 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  the  con 
vention  became  effective  retroactively  on  and  fron 
January  1,  1947. 

As  specified  in  article  I,  the  taxes  to  which  th< 
convention  is  made  applicable  are  (a)  in  the  cas< 
of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  income  taxes 
and  (b)  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands,  for  th< 
application  of  specified  provisions,  the  income  ta2 
and  the  Netherlands  taxes  credited  against  it,  th< 
corporation  tax  and  the  Netherlands  taxes  creditec 
against  it,  the  property  tax,  the  tax  on  fees  ol 
directors  and  managers  of  corporations,  the  capital 
accretions  tax,  and  the  extraordinary  capital  tax 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  like    that   ol 
existing  income-tax  conventions  of    the    United 
States  with   Canada,   France,   Sweden,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  7/f6) 
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(operative  Exchange  Programs  Under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  JOHNSTONE,  JR. 


[f  our  essential  freedoms  are  to  prevail,  if  other 
roles  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  their 
ids,  we  in  America  must  act  more  effectively  to 
lease  the  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  of 
s  institutions  founded  on  them  among  other 
>ples.  And  we  must  act  more  effectively  to 
wide  greater  opportunities  for  people  from 
ier  nations  to  come  here  and  see  for  themselves, 
ly  when  ideas  and  knowledge  are  exchanged 
oss  national  boundaries — only  when  peoples  of 
Ferent  nations  meet  face  to  face  and  become 
|uainted  with  each  other  can  international  un- 
•standing  be  developed  as  a  foundation  for 
ice. 

rhese  facts  of  international  life  have  long  been 
ognized.  Now,  however,  we  are  confronted 
h  the  fact  that  national  boundaries  are  increas- 
:lv  becoming  barriers  to  exchange  of  ideas  and 
)w ledge.  More  and  more  people  are  barred 
m  understanding  America's  intentions  and  ex- 
•iencing  our  freedoms.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
d  to  observe  passively  the  rapidly  shrinking 
a  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  must 
ively  combat  the  forces  that  would  chain  men's 
ids  by  dogmas.  Our  attack  demands  the  con- 
ted  effort  of  all  groups  in  our  society — both 
zen  and  government. 

fortunately,  the  American  people  are  taking 
=it  ive  action.2  Xow  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
y  we  are  engaged  in  a  comprehensive,  coopera- 
te program  on  a  world-wide  scale  with  the 
ective  of  building  mutual  understanding  among 
roles.  This  program  was  clearly  and  boldly 
1  down  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  passed  by 
ngress  in  January  1948.  This  law  authorized 
Department  of  State  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
e  agencies,  to  undertake  an  information  and 
icational  exchange  program  throughout  the 
rid  designed  to  tell  the  story  of  American  life 
1  institutions  by  means  of  press,  radio,  and  mo- 
n  pictures,  and  to  provide  for  the  two-way 
hange  of  persons  and  materials  in  the  educa- 
nal,  cultural,  scientific,  and  technical  fields.  It 
his  latter  program  with  which  I  am  directly  as- 
iated — the  educational  exchange  program — 
ich  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  the 
[t  few  minutes,  for  I  believe  that  a  quick  look 
the  current  and  planned  activities  in  this  field 
1  serve  to  underline  the  increased  responsibili- 
I  which  will  naturally  accrue  to  higher  educa- 
a  as  well  as  government. 
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As  of  today  we  are  operating  64  United  States 
Libraries  abroad,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  have  83 
libraries  in  52  countries.  These  are  small  libraries 
designed  to  provide  for  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries a  cross  section  of  all  aspects  of  American  life 
through  selected  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  ma- 
terials. Located  in  the  principal  cities  all  over 
the  world,  they  are  free  and  open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  about  the  United  States.  American 
staff  members  are  ready  to  answer  all  sorts  of 
questions — and  believe  me  they  do !  Teachers 
come  into  these  libraries  and  are  able  to  get  ac- 
curate information  for  presentation  in  their  class- 
rooms. Professors  come  to  read  American  profes- 
sional journals  to  find  out  what  their  colleagues 
in  the  United  States  are  doing.  Scientists  come 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  single 
library  in  which  some  of  the  regular  visitors  are 
not  government  officials  of  the  country  in  which 
the  library  is  located.  They  find  valuable  ex- 
perience in  all  of  the  developments  of  American 
government  which  often  gives  them  a  clue  to  some 
problems  with  which  they  are  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

And  so  they  come  in  all  walks  of  life — often 
with  very  simple  questions — a  dairy  farmer  wants 
to  subscribe  to  an  American  dairy  farming  maga- 
zine ;  an  exporter  wants  to  know  about  advertising 
in  American  periodicals ;  a  dentist  wants  to  know 
how  he  can  purchase  American  dental  equipment. 
But  these  questions — simple  as  they  are — illustrate 
a  great  desire  to  use  American  know-how  and  very 
often  lead  to  an  interest  in  many  other  aspects  of 
American  life.  Our  overseas  officers  utilize  this 
interest  by  arranging  for  film  showings,  exhibits, 
concerts,  and  lectures  in  the  libraries.  Thus  the 
natural  interest  of  people  abroad  about  all  things 
American  is  gradually  turned  into  a  better  under- 
standing of  American  ways  and  institutions. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Latin  America  we  began  to 
give  aid  to  a  new  kind  of  institution — new  at  least, 
in  American  relations  with  foreign  countries.    As 


1  Address  made  before  the  Regional  Conference  on 
Higher  Education,  National  Education  Association,  in  New 
York  City  on  Dec.  3, 1948,  and  released  to  the  pi-ess  on  the 
same  date. 

2  For  additional  information  on  the  program  see  Coop- 
eration in  the  Americas  (Department  of  State  publication 
2971),  and  International  Education  Exchange  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3312). 
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part  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  we  have  assisted 
local  cultural  institutes  founded  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  resident  Americans  and  nationals  of  the  country 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  sponsoring  pro- 
grams of  cultural  interchange  toward  the  end  of 
creating  improved  understanding  among  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Today  there  are  28 
of  these  cultural  institutes  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.  They  have  attracted  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  to  their  English  teaching  classes  and  to  their 
exhibits,  lectures,  music,  and  other  activities.  I 
should  like  to  cite  an  example  which  I  feel  is  typi- 
cal of  the  impact  of  this  activity. 

Recently  an  eminent  Brazilian  engineer  came 
to  this  country  for  the  first  time,  under  a  State 
Department  grant,  for  a  three  months'  tour  of  the 
country.  He  was  primarily  interested  in  agricul- 
tural developments  in  Brazil.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  president  of  our  cultural  center 
in  Sao  Paulo,  and  his  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  is  quite  extensive.  Before  he 
left  this  country  he  was  asked  what  was  the  out- 
standing thing  he  found.  His  answer  would  amaze 
the  average  American,  for  he  named  our  rural  free 
delivery  service.  It  was  his  contention  that  this 
service  provided  by  our  Government  was  not  only 
a  means  of  educating  a  people,  a  means  by  which 
they  could  keep  in  contact  with  their  friends,  but 
also  an  evidence  of  our  democracy.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  farmers  in  outlying  rural  re- 
gions were  able  to  receive  their  mail  in  open,  un- 
locked mail  boxes.  He  is  taking  back  that  idea  to 
his  country. 

In  Latin  American  countries  American-spon- 
sored schools  have  been  established.  At  first  they 
were  started  to  provide  an  American  education  for 
the  children  of  American  residents,  private  and 
public  officials  in  the  country.  Gradually,  they 
were  opened  to  the  children  of  the  people  of  the 
country  itself.  We  have  provided  aid  in  various 
forms  to  these  schools  and  in  each  country  they 
stand  as  an  example  of  American  education.  In 
one  country,  for  example,  the  whole  educational 
system  is  undergoing  a  revision  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced methods  and  techniques  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can school.  Under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  we  pro- 
pose to  extend  this  aid  to  schools  and  American- 
sponsored  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
world. 

By  far  the  largest  effort,  however,  is  being  put 
into  interchange  of  persons  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Here  again  we  have 
been  carrying  on  a  program  in  Latin  America  for 
ten  years.  During  World  War  II,  the  State  De- 
partment was  authorized  to  carry  on  this  program 
with  China  and  with  certain  countries  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East.  Therefore,  we  have  a  consider- 
able experience  now  when  we  propose  to  extend 
this  program  to  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  kind 
of  a  program  in  which  cooperation  of  government 
and  private  organizations  is  particularly  essential 
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to  its  success.    It  involves  two  types  of  exchange* 
interchange  of  scientific  and  technical  personne 

between  the  United  States  and  oi  her  countries  an< 
interchange  of  teachers,  scholars,  and  -i  odents.   I: 

carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel,  the  State  De-* 
partment  works  through  an  Interdepartmenta 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  other  federal 
agencies.  This  program  provides  for  the  exchangi 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  the  detail  o: 
American  governmental  experts  from  many  of  oui 
government  agencies  in  Washington  to  other 
countries  to  assist  them  in  a  variety  of  specialized 
problems.  It  involves  the  training  of  government 
officials  from  other  countries  and  bringing  younger 
persons  here  to  be  trained  in  a  particular  specialty 
to  go  back  to  their  own  countries  to  put  into  prac- 
tice the  results  of  their  American  experience.  Let 
me  cite  some  examples. 

Several  years  ago    there  was  an    outbreak    of 
poliomyelitis  in  Ecuador.     The  Ecuadoran  Gov 
ernment  asked  the  United    States  to    send    an 
orthopedic  surgeon  to   work   with   their   public 
health  administration  there  and  a  technician  from 
our  Children's  Bureau  in  the  United  States  to  fol 
low  up  this  orthopedic  surgeon  in  organizing  hos 
pital  techniques  for  getting  the  children  suffering 
from  this  disease  back  on  their  feet.     After  thii 
children's  specialist  had  been  seen  on  the  streets  o: 
the  capital  for  a  number  of  months,  her  work  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers.     She  was  approachec 
one  day  by  a  taxi  driver,  who  doffed  his  hat  anc 
said :  "Senorita,  my  fellow  taxi  drivers  want  to  tel 
you  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  work  you  are 
doing  for  the  children  of  my  country.     They  askec 
me  to  tell  you  that  if  any  time  of  day  or  night  you 
need  a  taxi,  they  are  at  your  service".    Appre 
ciation  comes  in  strange  unexpected  ways,  but  it  is 
no  less  important  because  of  this. 

Incidentally,  this  Children's  Bureau  specialist 
stayed  on  to  reorganize  the  national  school  of' 
social  service  in  Ecuador  and  trained  most  of  thi 
faculty.  Only  last  June  the  school  graduated  its 
first  class  of  17  specialists,  most  of  whom  will  g< 
to  work  for  the  Ecuadoran  Government  to  attack' 
the  problem  of  poliomyelitis. 

A  number  of  years  ago  El  Salvador  requested 
our  assistance  in  developing  her  agriculture,  of 
which  coffee  is  the  principal  commodity.  Our 
scientists,  under  a  mutual  agreement  with  the 
Salvador  an  Government,  set  up  an  agricultural 
experiment  and  demonstration  station  in  1942, 
One  of  the  results  of  its  work  was  the  development 
of  a  dairy  feed  from  the  waste  pulp  of  the  coffee 
bean.  When  mixed  with  banana  leaves  and  other 
products  to  make  it  palatable,  the  cattle  will  eat 
it,  and  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  corn  in  their  balanced  ration.  The  re- 
sult of  this  discovery  is  that  we  have  added  a  dairy 
feed  to  the  hemisphere  equal  in  quantity,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  estimates,  to  34  million 
liels  of  corn  yearly.     This  is  important  to  the 
economy  of  all  coffee-producing  countries,  and  irr- 
ationally noteworthy  in  view  of  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  corn  and  other  feed  grain. 

The  way  in  which  the  various  agencies  of  our 
government  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  specific  prob- 
lem is  well  illustrated  by  the  preparations  made 
[for  the  1950  census  of  the  Americas.  This  census 
represents  the  first  systematic  survey  of  its  kind 
and  promises  to  yield  important  results.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, with  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
has  developed  a  coordinated  program  for  giving 
technical  assistance  to  officials  and  agencies  in  the 
Latin  American  countries  for  taking  the  censuses 
of  population,  agriculture,  industry,  business,  and 
mining. 

In  the  integration  of  census  work  it  is  strength- 
ening the  statistical  staff  of  the  governments  of 
the  countries  concerned.  To  implement  this  pro- 
gram American  Government  agencies  have  sent 
one  or  more  consultants  to  each  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics.  More  than  100  technicians  from 
other  American  republics  have  been  awarded 
grants  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  work  with 
our  government  agencies  for  advanced  study  and 
training.  Many  of  these  have  returned  to  their 
own  countries  and  now  hold  responsible  posts  in 
this  field  in  their  countries.  Special  trainees  have 
been  sent  at  the  expense  of  their  own  government, 
and  by  1950  more  than  200  men  and  women  in  the 
other  American  republics  will  have  received 
special  census  training. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  academic  exchanges  that  the 
cooperative  nature  of  our  educational  exchange 
program  becomes  most  apparent.  In  this  pro- 
gram private  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  Department,  foreign  governments  and 
private  institutions  in  foreign  countries  join  in  a 
cooperative  undertaking  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  by  peoples  abroad  and  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  countries  by  Americans. 

This  whole  program  of  academic  exchanges  has 
been  further  stimulated  by  the  existence  of  the 
Fulbright  Act  under  which  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  American  surplus  property  abroad  in  foreign 
currencies  are  earmarked  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  country  concerned 
|  for  educational  purposes.  Twenty-four  countries 
I  are  eligible  to  participate  under  this  act.  We 
have  signed  agreements  with  eight  and  four  pro- 
grams are  now  in  operation.  We  expect  that 
twenty  countries  will  have  program  operations 
going  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.    Because  of 
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the  existence  of  the  Fulbright  Act  and  foreign 
currency  funds  available  in  these  twenty  coun- 
tries for  purposes  of  academic  exchanges,  it  will 
enable  us  to  plan  not  a  one-year  program  but  a 
two-,  three-  or  four-year  program  of  exchanges. 
However,  academic  exchanges  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  countries  participating  in  the  Fulbright 
program.  The  new  authorization  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  provides  for  carrying  out  on 
a  world-wide  basis  the  exchange  program  which 
has  been  limited  for  the  past  ten  years  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  justify  the  value 
of  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  scholars  to 
this  distinguished  audience.  The  immediate  re- 
sults as  well  as  the  long-term  effects  are  plainly 
evident.    Let  me  cite  two  examples. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  asked  if  we  could  facili- 
tate the  visit  of  a  young  doctor  from  Iraq  to  this 
country  for  purposes  oi  medical  research.  It  was 
possible  to  arrange  a  two-year  grant  for  thirty- 
year  old  Dr.  Suad  Niazi,  and  he  was  awarded  a 
tuition  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  do  research  toward  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  in  medicine.  A  little  over  a  month  ago,  at 
the  October  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  in  Los  Angeles, 
Dr.  Niazi  announced  the  discovery  of  a  test  for 
cancer  which  may  by  early  diagnosis  save  thou- 
sands of  lives.  This  test  has  proved  90  percent  ac- 
curate in  diagnosing  62  varieties  of  cancer.  Be- 
cause he  is  here  on  a  two-year  grant,  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  further  research  in 
this  most  vital  problem  in  medicine,  and  it  is  his 
hope  that  he  can  find  much  more  of  value  in  the 
attack  on  the  disease  of  cancer.  The  small  invest- 
ment which  was  made  in  his  study  in  the  United 
States  both  by  the  government  and  by  a  private 
university  has  been  justified  a  hundred  times  by 
the  discovery  which  this  brilliant  young  doctor 
has  made. 

Two  and  one  half  years  ago,  the  State  Depart- 
ment assisted  in  the  development  of  an  idea  of  ex- 
change of  teachers  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level. 
This  was  an  official  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  American  Governments  in  which  as- 
sistance of  private  organizations  was  gladly  given 
in  a  cooperative  undertaking  which  involved  not 
only  private  organizations  but  our  public  school 
systems  in  forty  of  the  forty-eight  states.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  an  exchange  of  teachers  program 
administered  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  request  of  the  State  Department. 
More  than  a  hundred  American  teachers  have 
taught  in  Great  Britain  and  a  hundred  English 
teachers  have  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  results  of  this  are  often  startling. 
A  woman  teacher,  for  instance,  from  the  schools 
of  Oklahoma  City  was  assigned  to  teach  in  a  slum 
district  in  the  industrial  town  of  Leeds,  in  Eng- 
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land.  It  may  have  been  a  discouraging  prospect 
to  the  woman  who  had  been  used  to  the  fine  physi- 
cal equipment  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Schools. 
However,  she  was  not  discouraged  and  because 
she  represented  America  as  well  as  her  school,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  city  of  Leeds  and  Okla- 
homa City  began  to  get  acquainted.  As  a  result 
of  her  efforts  school  children  in  both  cities  began 
exchanging  letters  and  teachers  began  exchanging 
ideas.  Again,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  an  English 
teacher  to  a  small  town  in  Texas,  1,700  Texas 
school  teachers  and  1,700  British  teachers  have 
now  begun  a  steady  correspondence  with  the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  materials,  and  books.  Such 
exchanges  can  only  result  in  a  far  better  under- 
standing of  each  others'  problems  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  unique  features  of 
this  Government's  undertaking  is  its  cooperative 
aspect.  The  basic  legislation  authorizing  this 
program  enjoins  the  State  Department  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  the  services,  and  the  advice  of  private 
agencies  and  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
But  it  goes  still  further.  It  provides  for  two 
advisory  commissions — one  to  advise  on  our  in- 
formation policy  abroad  and  the  other  to  advise 
on  our  educational  exchange  policies  and  pro- 
grams. These  two  commissions,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  composed  of  distinguished  private 
citizens  who  serve  without  pay,  not  only  recom- 
mend and  advise  to  the  Secretary  of  State  quar- 
terly on  the  conduct  of  these  world-wide  programs, 
but  are  required  to  report  twice  yearly  to  the 
Congress  on  what  the  State  Department  has  done 
to  put  into  effect  their  recommendations.  By  the 
establishment  of  these  commissions  the  public  in- 
terest is  officially  recognized  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  in  an  entirely  new  way.  The 
keen  interest  already  evident  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  commissions  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  is 
heartening  assurance  that  this  unique  approach  is 
a  step  toward  making  representative  government 
even  more  representative. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  educational  ex- 
change activities  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  proposed  plans  to  expand  these  activities  to 
new  areas  under  terms  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 
I  hope  that  you  have  not  gained  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  role  of  government  is  an 
exclusive  or  dominating  one.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  act  itself  not  only 
defines  the  limits  of  governmental  participating 
but  specifically  urges  that  fullest  use  be  made  of 
private  facilities.  In  fact,  the  act  is  so  devised 
as  to  permit  the  government  to  encourage  and 
assist  private  agencies  and  institutions  to  expand 
rather  than  diminish  their  activities.  Those  di- 
rectly responsible  for  conduct  of  the  program 
affirm  this  policy.  Mr.  George  V.  Allen,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  public  affairs,  recently  re- 
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affirmed  the  opinion  that  "government's  rol 
should  remain  supplemental  ....  and  that  il 
should  be  limited  to  those  fields  where  privat 
industry  cannot  or  does  not  wish  to  enter."  Th 
support  of  a  wide  variety  of  private  agencie 
and  institutions  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  publi 
generally  is  vital  to  the  success  of  this  undertak 
ing.  Your  Government  needs — your  Governmen 
welcomes  this  support. 


Fellowships  for  Research  and  Study  in 
Other  Americas  Available 

[Released  to  the  press  November  30 

Opportunities  for  a  limited  number  of  Amer 
ican  graduate  students  to  obtain  fellowships  f ron 
the  United  States  Government  for  study  or  re 
search  in  the  other  American  republics  were  an 
nounced  on  November  30  by  the  Department  oi 
State  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 

The  two  programs  under  which  these  grants-in 
aid  are  offered  are : 

1.  The  travel  and  maintenance  grant  program 
These  grants  are  supplementary  in  nature  and 
awarded  to  students  who  have  obtained  grants-in- 
aid,  veteran  benefits,  scholarships,  fellowships,  01 
travel  grants  from  private  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, or  who  have  limited  funds  of  their  own 
Grants  cover  a  minimum  period  of  six  months  tc 
a  maximum  of  one  year  and  may  be  renewed  when 
desirable  and  necessary  to  the  completion  of  worl 
begun,  provided  funds  are  available  for  such  ex- 
tension. The  amounts  of  the  awards  will  varj 
with  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  country  in  which  study  is  to 
be  undertaken.  Applicants  should  write  to  the 
Division  of  International  Educational  Relations, 
American  Republics  Branch,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  final  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  for  these  fellowships 
is  March  15,  1949.  Selections  will  be  made  in 
April  1949,  and  notification  of  awards  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

2.  Fellowships  for  United  States  graduate  stur 
dents  under  the  Buenos  Aires  convention.  Under 
this  program,  two  graduate  students  are  exchanged 
each  year  between  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  republics  signatory  to  the  convention.  This 
year  the  following  countries  have  indicated  that 
they  will  receive  students  from  the  United  States : 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Venezuela.  Transportation  to  and  from 
the  host  country  is  paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  host  government  pays  tuition  and 
a  monthly  allowance.  Grants  are  for  one  year  of 
study  or  research.     Applicants  should  write  to 
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16  Division  of  International  Educational  Rela- 
ous,  American  Republics  Branch,  United  States 
HhVe  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The 
nal  date  for  receipt  of  applications  is  January 
.  1949. 

Qualification* :  1  n  order  to  apply  students  should 
ave  the  following  qualifications  for  either  pro- 
rani:  United  States  citizenship,  a  B.A.  or  its 
equivalent,  the  initiation  or  completion  of  some 
raduatc  study,  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
Bguage  of  the  host  country,  good  health,  moral 
liaracfer,  intellectual  ability,  and  a  suitable  plan 
f  study  or  research  approved  by  his  supervisor 
■  adviser.  All  other  considerations  being  equal, 
tudonts  under  35  years  of  age  and  veterans  will 
e  given  preference. 

lineral-Geologic  Survey  Program 
Nth  Brazil  Extended 

[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
er  30  that  a  cooperative  mineralogical-geological 
urvey  program  between  the  Governments  of 
frazil  and  the  United  States  has  been  extended 
or  a  ten-year  period. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in- 
brmed  the  Department  that  the  program,  origi- 
lally  established  in  1940,  was  extended  by  agree- 
uent  between  the  Embassy  and  the  Brazilian 
roreign  Office  on  November  26,  1948. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram are  as  follows : 

(a)  to  appraise  the  mineral  resources  of  Brazil, 
)oth  as  regards  those  which  now  constitute  a  part 
>f  the  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America 
ind  Brazil  as  well  as  those  which  may  in  the  future 
inter  into  this  trade ; 

(b)  to  prepare  geologic,  topographic,  and  other 
naps  which  may  be  used  as  a  scientific  basis  for 
he  development  of  Brazil's  mineral  resources; 

(c)  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  techniques  between  the  two  coun- 
ties, particularly  as  regards  aerial  geologic 
Dapping,  topographic  mapping,  economic  geology, 
ind  ground  water  and  mineralogical  investiga- 
;ions ; 

(d)  to  make  technological  investigations  as  to 
.he  industrial  use  of  Brazilian  mineral  ores,  both 
for  internal  consumption  as  well  as  for  purposes 
rf  export  trade ; 

(e)  to  study  the  problems  connected  with 
prospecting,  research,  mining,  processing,  and 
combustion  of  Brazilian  coals. 

The  new  agreement  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  entry  into 
force — that  is,  ten  years  from  November  26,  1948. 
It  may  be  terminated  by  either  of  the  Governments 
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on  60  days*  written  notice.  The  implementation 
of  the  agreemenl  will  be  carried  forward  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  by 
the  Departaniento  National  da  Producao  Mineral 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  personnel  of  the  respective  agencies  win 
be  paid  by  the  agencies.  Transportation  costs  oi 
U.S.  personnel  in  Brazil  will  be  defrayed  by  tne 
Government  of  Brazil. 

Diplomatic  Relations  Between 
U.S.  and  Peru  Continued 

[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
continue  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Peru. 
It  has  therefore  instructed  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Peru,  Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  to  reply 
to  a  note  dated  October  31  addressed  to  him  by  the 
new  Peruvian  Government. 

This  decision  is  in  line  with  resolution  no.  35 
adopted  at  the  Bogota  conference  early  this  year. 
This  resolution  states  that  continuity  in  diplo- 
matic relations  is  desirable  and  that  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  or  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  a  particular  government  does  not  in  any 
way  imply  any  judgment  as  to  the  domestic  policy 
of  such  a  government. 

The  note  received  by  Ambassador  Tittmann 
states  that  the  new  Government  of  Peru  will 
scrupulously  observe  that  country's  international 
obligations.  It  also  expresses  a  hope  that  the 
traditional  cordial  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries will  continue.  Our  note  in  reply  expresses 
satisfaction  over  these  statements  made  by  the 
Government  of  Peru. 

President  of  Cuba  Visits  United  States 

President  Carlos  Prio  of  Cuba  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  8  for  a  visit  in  the  United 
States.  President  Prio  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  President  Truman  at  the  Blair  House,  and 
during  his  stay  in  Washington  visited  points  of 
interest  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  entertained  him  at  a  special  luncheon  meet- 
ing on  December  9  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  gave  a  dinner  for  him  on  the  same  evening. 
On  December  10  a  luncheon  was  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  following  a  visit  to  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  Ambassador  of 
Cuba  and  Sefiora  de  Belt  held  a  reception  in  honor 
of  the  Cuban  President.  Mr.  Belt  was  scheduled 
to  depart  from  Washington  on  December  11  for 
New  York  and  to  leave  for  Habana  the  following 
day. 
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Mexican  Zoologist  Visits  United  States 

Jose  Alvarez  del  Villar.  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  National  School  of  Sciences,  National  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Mexico,  D.F.,  recently  arrived  in 
Washington  as  the  recipient  of  a  grant-in-aid 
under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  m  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  After 
a  short  visit  in  Washington,  he  will  go  to  La  Jolla, 
California,  for  approximately  two  months  of  re- 
search at  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
where  he  will  collaborate  with  Dr.  Carl  L.  Hubbs 
in  completing  for  publication  a  monograph  on  the 
fresh-water  fishes  of  northeastern  Mexico.  His 
itinerary  will  also  include  Chicago,  Urbana,  and 
New  York.  He  will  remain  in  the  United  States 
until  the  end  of  February  1949. 


U.S.  and  Canada  Agree  on  1948  Program  for 
Canadian  Potato  Crop 

Through  an  exchange  of  notes  completed  on 
November  23,  1948,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  Canadian 
Government  will  institute  a  price-support  and  ex- 
port-permit program  for  the  1948  Canadian  potato 
crop.  Under  this  program  there  will  be  no  further 
exports  of  table-stock  potatoes  to  the  United  States 
and  the  program  will  be  designed  to  channel  ex- 
ports of  certified  seed  potatoes  into  seed  outlets 
only  m  the  United  States.  The  agreement  was 
reached  following  a  series  of  conferences  between 
Canadian  officials  and  officials  of  the  United  States 
Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  Treasury 
(including  the  Customs  Bureau). 

Eestriction  of  export  of  seed  potatoes  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  Canadian  Government 
through  an  export-permit  system.  The  export  per- 
mits for  seed  potatoes  will  be  issued  to  Canadian 
shippers  on  a  time-schedule  basis,  designed  to 
direct  shipment  of  Canadian  certified  seed  potatoes 
into  those  states  where  there  has  been  a  traditional 
demand  for  certified  seed  potatoes  for  actual  use 
for  seed,  and  only  during  a  short  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  normal  planting  date.  Before 
obtaining  such  permits  Canadian  exporters  will  be 
required  to  prove  that  they  have  firm  orders  from 
bona  fide  users  of  Canadian  seed  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  and  that  their  sales  contracts  contain 
a  clause  restraining  the  buyers  from  diverting  to 
other  destinations  or  uses. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  of  such  a  pro- 
gram by  Canada,  the  United  States  indicates  that 
it  will  not  hereafter  impose  any  quantitative  limi- 
tations or  fees  on  the  1948  crop  of  Canadian 
potatoes. 

In  Canada's  prompt  and  effective  cooperation 
uilli  the  United  States  in  this  matter  another  in- 
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stance  has  been  provided  of  the  readiness  of 
two  countries  to  take  joint  action  to  meet  probli 
of  mutual  concern.  Canada,  in  entering  into  t 
agreement,  has  assisted  the  United  States  r 
terially  by  recognizing  the  adverse  i  ffed  \vh 
unrestricted  imports  of  Canadian  potatoes  woi 
have  on  the  United  States  potato  programs. 

For  text  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  see  Depa 
ment  of  State  press  release  954  of  November 
1948. 


U.S.  Invited  To  Convene  a  Conference  for 
Negotiating  International  Wheat  Agreemen 

[Released  to  the  press  Deeembei 

Charles  F.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Prepaj 
tory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governmei 
of  the  countries  which  signed  the  Internatioi 
Wheat  Agreement  last  March,  announced  that  t 
Committee  met  in  Washington  on  December 
and  agreed  to  invite  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States  to  convene  a  conference  in  Washington 
January  25,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiati: 
an  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  countries  represented  on  the  Preparato 
Committee  are  Australia,  Benelux  (Belgium,  t 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg),  Brazil,  Canac 
Egypt,  France,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  ai 
the  United  States. 


Proclamations  Relating  to  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act 

The  President  has  issued  the  following  pro 
lamations :  Closed  Area  Under  the  Migratory  Bii 
Treaty  Act,  Massachusetts,  on  October  18,  194! 
Modification  of  Closed  Area  Under  the  Migrator 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  Oregon,  on  October  20, 1948 ;  an 
Amendment  of  Regulations  Relating  to  Migratoi 
Birds  and  Game  Mammals  on  October  30,  194 
and  on  November  5, 1948.  For  texts  of  these  pro< 
lamations  see  13  Federal  Register  6115,  6191,  646; 
and  6549  respectively. 


Letters  of  Credence 

New  Zealand 

Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  K.C.M.G.,  presented  hi 
credentials  to  the  President  as  Ambassador  of  Ne\ 
Zealand  on  December  1.  For  texts  of  the  Ambas 
sador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  De 
partment  of  State  press  release  967  of  Decembe 
1,  1948.  Since  July  12,  1944,  Sir  Carl  had  serve< 
as  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


Ratifications  off  Chinese  Commercial 
freaty  Exchanged 

[Released  to  the  press  November  30] 
Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
nerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
uul  China  were  exchanged  at  Nanking  on  Novem- 
i.  Under  its  own  provisions,  the  treaty  be- 
•anie  effect  ive  on  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications 
.vere  exchanged. 

This  treaty  was  signed  at  Nanking  on  November 
I,  194G,  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Government  on 
November  11,  1946,  and  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  June  2,  1948. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  commercial 
reaty  to  be  concluded  by  either  Government  since 
he  war.  The  United  States  and  China  signed 
heir  first  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce 
n  1n44.  The  present  treaty  is  basically  similar 
o  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
ion  now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
arious  other  countries.  It  is  believed  to  offer 
in  adequate  basis  for  the  development  of  cultural, 
msiness,  and  trade  relations  to  the  mutual  advan- 
age  of  the  two  countries.  The  treaty  contains 
irticles  relating  to  rights  of  individuals  and  cor- 
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poralions;  exchange  of  goods:   navigation;   and 
general  matters. 

Under  its  own  provisions  the  treaty  will  remain 
in  effect  for  live  years  from  the  day 'it  comes  into 
force,  and  will  remain  in  force  t  hereafter  subject 
to  termination  on  one  year's  notice  by  either 
government. 

Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  Arrives  in  U.S. 

A  United  States  naval  transport  plane  was 
made  available  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  her 
request  for  transportation  for  her  and  a  small 
party  to  Washington  in  connection  with  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  China.  Madame  Chiang  departed 
from  Shanghai  on  November  28  and  arrived  in 
Washington  on  December  1. 

Change  in  Name  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies 

Effective  September  20,  1948,  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  (Netherlands  Indies)  is  to  be  known 
as  Indonesia.  The  change  in  nomenclature  is  em- 
bodied in  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Caribbean  Commission  Releases  Two  Technical  Studies 


'he  Industrial  Development  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States 

A  publication  entitled  Industrial  Development 
/  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
Jnited  States  dated  July  1948  is  now  available. 
["he  report  contains  chapters  on  the  following  sub- 
ects:  background  of  Puerto  Rican  economy;  na- 
ional  income;  balance  of  payments;  exports  and 
mports;  fiscal  structure  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Gov- 
rnment :  Government  influence  on  industry ;  man- 
>ower.  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions; 
ources  of  fuel  and  power;  transportation  and 
ommunications ;  sources  of  materials ;  growth  of 
>roduction:  expansion  of  existing  industries;  new 
nterprises;  capital  for  industrial  development. 

'he  Sugar  Trade  of  the  Caribbean 

The  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  external  trade 
»f  the  Caribbean,  The  Sugar  Trade  of  the  Carib- 
"n n.  was  released  on  November  13  by  the 
Caribbean  Commission. 

A<  cording  to  the  Commission's  release,  the 
najor  conclusions  which  emerge  from  the  statistics 
•resented  for  the  trade  in  sugar  and  its  by-prod- 
icts  during  the  years  1935-1945  may  be  summar- 
zed  as  follows : 

>ecember  12, 1948 


Despite  the  war,  exports  of  sugar  had  increased 
by  1945  as  compared  with  1935  by  one  tenth  in 
volume  and  by  two  fifths  in  value.  At  the  height 
of  the  war,  in  1942,  exports  declined  by  3  per- 
cent in  volume  and,  in  1940,  were  6  percent  below 
the  1935  figure  in  value.  The  French  Islands  were 
a  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  while,  at  the  other 
extreme,  the  increase  was  steady  and  virtually  un- 
interrupted in  Barbados  and  Jamaica. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  war,  exports  of  rum 
increased  considerably.  By  1944  they  had  dou- 
bled in  quantity  and  were  five  and  a  half  times 
as  much  in  value.  The  increase  was  nothing  short 
of  phenomenal  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago. 

Exports  of  molasses  experienced  a  considerable 
decline.  They  reached  their  lowest  point  in  1943, 
when  they  were  only  one  fifth  in  volume  and  one 
third  in  value  as  compared  with  the  exports  for 
1935. 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  sugar  and  by-prod- 
ucts increased  by  more  than  one  half  during  the 
period  under  review. 

The  increase  of  exports  of  rum  effected  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  relative  importance  of 
sugar  and  rum  in  the  total  exports  of  sugar  and 
by-products.    From  one  fourteenth  of  the  total 
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exports  of  sugar  and  by-products  in  1935,  exports 
of  rum  increased  to  one  quarter  in  1943  and  three 
tenths  in  1944.  Exports  of  sugar,  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  total  exports  of  sugar  and  by-products 
in  1935,  declined  to  two  thirds  in  1944. 

The  comparative  increase  in  export  prices  of 
raw  sugar,  27  percent  by  1945,  was  over-shadowed 
by  the  comparative  increase  in  import  prices  of 
refined  sugar,  164  percent  by  1945. 

With  the  restriction  of  imports  during  the  war, 
refining  of  sugar  was  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  not  only  to  meet  local  needs  but  also  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  nonsugar-producing  Carib- 
bean territories.  The  increase  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  Barbados  and  Jamaica, 
whereas  in  Puerto  Kico  substantial  quantities  of 
refined  sugar  have  regularly  been  exported. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  rum  trade  is  the 
considerable  exchange  that  takes  place  between  the 
sugar-producing  areas.  However,  the  market  for 
Jamaica  rum  is,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
phrase,  the  world  market. 

These  two  publications  may  be  procured  from 
the  Secretary  General,  Caribbean  Commission, 
Kent  House,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  for 
$1.50  and  $1.00  respectively. 


Double  Taxation — Continued  from  page  738 

United  Kingdom,  is  the  elimination,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  double  taxation  which  otherwise  would 
result  from  the  imposition  and  collection  of  taxes 
upon  the  same  income.  The  convention  also  es- 
tablishes certain  procedures  for  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  two  countries  in  relation 
to  taxation  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion.  Through  liberal  and  reciprocal  use  of 
the  method  of  eliminating  double  taxation 
through  exemption  at  source,  the  convention  with 
the  Netherlands  conforms  closely  to  the  pattern 
of  the  income-tax  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Likewise,  the 
principle  of  the  United  States  tax-credit  system  is 
adopted  in  the  convention  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  convention  contains  special  provisions  rep- 
resenting a  unilateral  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  relating  to  the  Netherlands 
capital-accretions  tax  and  Netherlands  extraor- 
dinary-capital tax  and  granting  substantial  bene- 
fits to  American  citizens  and  certain  other  persons 
who  were  formerly  Netherlands  residents. 

A  proclamation  of  the  convention  will  be  issued 
by  the  President.  The  English  and  Dutch  texts 
of  the  convention  will  be  printed  in  the  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  published  by 
the  Department  of  State.    Meanwhile,  the  English 

'  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent \s  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  938  of 
Nov.  23,  1948. 
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text  may  be  found  in  Senate  Executive  I,  80 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United  Stal 
subject  to  three  reservations,  which  were  accepl 
by  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  NetM 
lands  and  which  read  as  follows : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  does  not  accept  article  XI  of  the  conve 
tion  relating  to  gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
capital  assets. 

2.  The  Government   of  the   United   States 
America  does  not  accept  article  XIII  of  the  co 
vention  relating  to  United  States  taxation  of  t] 
undistributed  earnings,  profits,  income,  or  surpl 
of  a  Netherlands  corporation. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
America  does  not  accept  article  XIV  of  the  co 
vention  relating  to  settlement  of  unpaid  Unit 
States  income-tax  liability  unless  there  be  elii 
inated  therefrom  (a)  references  now  appearii 
therein  to  article  XIII  and  (b)  any  languaj 
which  might  prevent  the  taxation  by  the  Uniti 
States  of  capital  gains,  if  any,  taxable  under  tl 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  respe 
tive  years  in  which  such  gains  were  realized. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

U.S.  and  Afghanistan  Raise  Diplomat 
Missions  to  Embassy  Stati 

Afghan  Ambassador  Presents  Credentials * 

[Released  to  the  press  November  2 

The  Afghan  Legation  in  Washington  w: 
elevated  to  Embassy  status  on  November  2 
when  the  Ambassador  Sardar  Mohamed  Nai: 
Khan  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  tl 
President. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan  indicated  i 
willingness  to  exchange  Ambassadors  on  March  1 
1948,  and  our  mission  in  Kabul  became  an  En 
bassy,  with  Ely  E.  Palmer  as  the  first  Ambassad( 
of  the  United  States  on  June  5. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countrii 
were  established  on  May  4,  1935,  when  the  firs 
American  Minister  presented  his  credentials  to  tl 
King  of  Afghanistan.  The  first  Afghan  Minist* 
to  the  United  States  was  received  by  the  Presidei 
on  June  4,  1943. 

Consular  Office 

The  American  Consulate  at  Cochabamba,  B( 
livia,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  October  29,  194! 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  La  Guairs 
Venezuela,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  Novembe 
22, 1948.  The  vice  consular  district  for  La  Guair 
has  been  assigned  to  Caracas.  A  Consular  Ager 
assumed  charge  at  La  Guaira. 
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General  Assembly  Adopts  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 


STATEMENT  BY  MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  long  and  meticulous  study  and  debate  of 
vhich  this  universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
s  the  product  means  that  it  reflects  the  composite 
flews  of  the  many  men  and  governments  who  have 
•ontributed  to  its  formulation.  Not  every  man 
lor  every  government  can  have  what  he  wants  in 
i  document  of  this  kind.  There  are  of  course  par- 
Knlar  provisions  in  the  declaration  before  us  with 
vliit  h  we  are  not  fully  satisfied.  I  have  no  doubt 
his  is  true  of  other  delegations,  but  taken  as  a 
vhole  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  believes 
hat  this  is  a  good  document — even  a  great  docu- 
nent — and  we  propose  to  give  it  our  full  support. 
Die  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  various 
jprts  of  the  declaration  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
riiii'd  Committee.  I  shall  not  burden  the  As- 
pnbly,  and  particularly  my  colleagues  of  the 
rhird  Committee,  with  a  restatement  of  that  po- 
ition  here. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  declaration  are  stated 
n  such  broad  terms  as  to  be  acceptable  only  be- 
lause  of  the  limitations  in  article  29  providing  for 
imitation  on  the  exercise  of  the  rights  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  morality, 
mblic  order,  and  the  general  welfare.  An  ex- 
imple  of  this  is  the  provision  that  everyone  has 
he  right  of  equal  access  to  the  public  service  in 
lis  country.  The  basic  principle  of  equality  and 
>f  nondiscrimination  as  to  public  employment  is 
ound,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  limita- 
ions.  My  Government,  for  example,  would  con- 
ider  that  this  is  unquestionably  subject  to 
imitation  in  the  interest  of  public  order  and  the 
jeneral  welfare.  It  would  not  consider  that  the 
ixclusion  from  public  employment  of  persons 
lolding  subversive  political  beliefs  and  not  loyal 
o  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  the  con- 
titution  and  laws  of  the  country  would  in  any 
vay  infringe  upon  this  right. 

Likewise,  my  Government  has  made  it  clear  in 
he  course  of  the  development  of  the  declaration 
hat  it  does  not  consider  that  the  economic  and 
ocial  and  cultural  rights  stated  in  the  declaration 
mply  an  obligation  on  governments  to  assure  the 
mjoyment  of  these  rights  by  direct  governmental 
iction.  This  was  made  quite  clear  in  the  Human 
Sights  Commission  text  of  article  23  which  served 
is  a  so-called  "umbrella"  article  to  the  articles  on 
sconomic  and  social  rights.  We  consider  that  the 
wineiple  has  not  been  affected  by  the  fact  that 
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this  article  no  longer  contains  a  reference  to  the 
articles  which  follow  it.  This  in  no  way  affects 
our  whole-hearted  support  for  the  basic  principles 
of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  set  forth 
in  these  articles. 

In  giving  our  approval  to  the  declaration  today, 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  Ave  keep  clearly 
in  mind  the  basic  character  of  the  document.  It  is 
not  a  treaty ;  it  is  not  an  international  agreement. 
It  is  not  and  does  not  purport  to  be  a  statement 
of  law  or  of  legal  obligation.  It  is  a  declaration 
of  basic  principles  of  human  rights  and  freedoms, 
to  be  stamped  with  the  approval  of  the  General  As- 
sembly by  formal  vote  of  its  members,  and  to  serve 
as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  event 
both  in  the  life  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  that  is  the  approval  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  recommended  by  the  Third  Com- 
mittee. This  declaration  may  well  become  the  in- 
ternational Magna  Carta  of  all  men  everywhere. 
We  hope  its  proclamation  by  the  General  As- 
sembly will  be  an  event  comparable  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
by  the  French  people  in  1789,  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  adoption  of  comparable  declarations  at 
different  times  in  other  countries. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  issues  on 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reach  a  common  basis 
of  agreement,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  58  states 
have  found  such  a  large  measure  of  agreement  in 
the  complex  field  of  human  rights.  This  must  be 
taken  as  testimony  of  our  common  aspiration  first 
voiced  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  lift 
men  everywhere  to  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
to  a  greater  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Man's  desire 
for  peace  lies  behind  this  declaration.  The  reali- 
zation that  the  flagrant  violation  of  human  rights 
by  Nazi  and  Fascist  countries  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  last  world  war  has  supplied  the  impetus  for 
the  work  which  brings  us  to  the  moment  of 
achievement  here  today. 

1  Made  on  Dec.  9,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  For  related  material  see  Progress  Report  on 
Human  Rights  (Department  of  State  pub.  3262)  and  An 
International  Bill  of  Human  Rights  (Department  of  State 
pub.  3055). 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

In  a  recent  speech  in  Canada,  Gladstone  Murray 
said: 

"The  central  fact  is  that  man  is  fundamentally 
a  moral  being,  that  the  light  we  have  is  imperfect 
does  not  matter  so  long  as  we  are  always  trying  to 
improve  it  ...  we  are  equal  in  sharing  the 
moral  freedom  that  distinguishes  us  as  men.  Man's 
status  makes  each  individual  an  end  in  himself. 
No  man  is  by  nature  simply  the  servant  of  the  state 
or  of  another  man  .  .  .  the  ideal  and  fact  of 
freedom — and  not  technology — are  the  true  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  our  civilization." 

This  declaration  is  based  upon  the  spiritual  fact 
that  man  must  have  freedom  in  which  to  develop 
his  full  stature  and  through  common  effort  to  raise 
the  level  of  human  dignity.  We  have  much  to  do 
to  fully  achieve  and  to  assure  the  rights  set  forth 
in  this  declaration.    But  having  them  put  before 


us  with  the  moral  backing  of  58  nations  will  I 
a  great  step  forward. 

As  we  here  bring  to  fruition  our  labors  on  th: 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  we  must  at  the  sara 
time  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  unfinished  taa 
which  lies  before  us.  We  can  now  move  on  wit 
new  courage  and  inspiration  to  the  completion  c 
an  international  covenant  on  human  rights  and  c 
measures  for  the  implementation  of  human  right 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  tha 
to  repeat  the  call  to  action  by  Secretary  Marsha 
in  his  opening  statement  to  this  Assembly : 

"Let  this  third  regular  session  of  the  Genen 
Assembly  approve  by  an  overwhelming  majorit 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  standar 
of  conduct  for  all ;  and  let  us,  as  Members  of  th 
United  Nations,  conscious  of  our  own  shortcoir 
ings  and  imperfections,  join  our  effort  in  goo 
faith  to  live  up  to  this  high  standard." 


TEXT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIG 


PREAMBLE 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and 
of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  human  family  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  peace  in  the  world, 

Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  human 
rights  have  resulted  in  barbarous  acts  which  have 
outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  a  world  in  which  human  beings  shall  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  and  belief  and  freedom  from 
fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  highest 
aspiration  of  the  common  people. 

Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  rebel- 
lion against  tyranny  and  oppression,  that  human 
rights  should  be  protected  by  the  rule  of  law, 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  nations, 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  have 
in  the  Charter  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person  and  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  have  determined  to  promote 
social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom, 

Whereas  member  states  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  achieve,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations,  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms, 

Whereas  a  common  understanding  of  these 
rights  and  freedoms  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  full  realization  of  this  pledge 

'Approved  by  Committee  III  on  Dec.  6,  1948. 
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Now  therefore 

The  General  Assembly 

Proclaims  this  universal  declaration  of  huma: 
rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  fo 
all  peoples  and  all  nations,  to  the  end  that  ever 
individual  and  every  organ  of  society,  keepinj 
this  declaration  constantly  in  mind,  shall  striv 
by  teaching  and  education  to  promote  respect  fo 
these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  progressiv 
measures,  national  and  international,  to  secur 
their  universal  and  effective  recognition  and  ob 
servance,  both  among  the  peoples  of  member  state 
themselves  and  among  the  peoples  of  territorie 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Article  1.  All  human  beings  are  born  free  an* 
equal  in  dignity  and  rights.  They  are  endowe< 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act  toward 
one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Article  2.  1.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  th 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  this  declaration 
without  discrimination  of  any  kind,  such  as  race 
color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  othei 
opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property,  birtl 
or  other  status. 

2.  Furthermore  no  distinction  shall  be  made  oi 
the  basis  of  the  political,  jurisdictional  or  interna' 
tional  status  of  the  country  or  territory  to  which  i 
person  belongs,  whether  it  be  independent,  trust 
non-self-governing  or  under  any  other  limitatior 
of  sovereignty. 

Article  3.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  security  of  person. 

Article  4.  No  one  shall  be  held  in  slavery  oi 
servitude;  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
prohibited  in  all  their  forms. 

Article  5.    No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  torture 
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)r  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or 
Banishment. 

Article  6.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  recogni- 
ion  everywhere  as  a  person  before  the  law. 

Article  7.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  are 
■titled  without  any  discrimination  to  equal  pro- 
ection  of  the  laws.  All  are  entitled  to  equal  pro- 
ection  against  any  discrimination  in  violation  of 
his  declaration  and  against  any  incitement  to 
nch  discrimination. 

Article  8.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effec- 
ive  remedy  by  the  competent  national  tribunals 
'or  act-  violating  the  fundamental  rights  granted 
lim  by  the  constitution  or  by  law. 

Article  9.  No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbi- 
rary  arrest,  detention  or  exile. 

A  i:  ricLE  10.  Everyone  is  entitled  in  full  equality 
o  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
ind  impartial  tribunal,  in  the  determination  of  his 
'ights  and  obligations  and  of  any  criminal  charge 
gainst  him. 

Articijj  11.  1.  Everyone  charged  with  a  penal 
iffense  has  the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
>roved  guilty  according  to  law  in  a  public  trial 
it  which  he  has  had  all  the  guarantees  necessary 
or  his  defense. 

..'.  Xo  one  shall  be  held  guilty  of  any  penal  of- 
!ense  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  which  did 
lot  constitute  a  penal  offense,  under  national  or 
nternational  law.  at  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
nitted.  Nor  shall  a  heavier  penalty  be  imposed 
han  the  one  that  was  applicable  at  the  time  the 
jenal  offense  was  committed. 

Article  1:2.  Xo  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbi- 
rary  interference  with  his  privacy,  family,  home 
>r  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  his  honor 
jid  reputation.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the 
>rotection  of  the  law  against  such  interference  or 
itacks. 

Article  13.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
lorn  of  movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
f  each  state. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
Deluding  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Article  14.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek 
,nd  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from  per- 
ecution. 

2.  This  right  may  not  be  invoked  in  the  case  of 
(rosecutions  genuinely  arising  from  non-political 
rimes  or  from  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  and 
irinciples  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  15.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  na- 
ionality. 

.'.  Xo  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
lationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change  his  na- 
ionality. 

Article  16.  /.  Men  and  women  of  full  age,  with- 
out any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality  or 
bligion,  have  the  right  to  marry  and  to  found  a 
amily.  They  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  as  to 
aarriage,  during  marriage  and  at  its  dissolution. 
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..'.  Marriage  shall  be  entered  into  only  with  the 
free  and  lull  consent  of  the  intending  spouses. 

3.  The  family  is  the  natural  and  fundamental 
group  unit  of  society  and  is  entitled  to  protection 
by  society  and  the  state. 

Article  17.  J.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  in  association  with 
others. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his 
property. 

Article  18.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience  and  religion ;  this  right  in- 
cludes freedom  to  change  his  religion  or  belief, 
and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  community  with 
others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest  his 
religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship 
and  observance. 

Article  19.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers. 

Article  20.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  peaceful  assembly  and  association. 

2.  No  one  may  be  compelled  to  belong  to  an 
association. 

Article  21.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  his  country,  directly 
or  through  freely  chosen  representatives. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  of  equal  access  to 
public  service  in  his  country. 

3.  The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of 
authority  of  government;  this  will  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  periodic  and  genuine  elections  which 
shall  be  by  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  shall 
be  held  by  secret  vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting 
procedures. 

Article  22.  Everyone,  as  a  member  of  society, 
has  the  right  to  social  security  and  is  entitled  to 
realization,  through  national  effort  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  in  accordance  with  the 
organization  and  resources  of  each  state,  of  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  indispensable 
for  his  dignity  and  the  free  development  of  his 
personality. 

Article  23.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work, 
to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  just  and  favor- 
able conditions  of  work  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

2.  Everyone,  without  any  discrimination,  has 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

3.  Everyone  who  works  has  the  right  to  just  and 
favorable  remuneration  insuring  for  himself  and 
his  family  an  existence  w7orthy  of  human  dignity, 
and  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  other  means  of 
social  protection. 

If..  Everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to  join 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  his  interests. 
Article  24.    Everyone  has  the  right  to  rest  and 
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leisure,  including  reasonable  limitation  of  work- 
ing hours  and  periodic  holidays  with  pay. 

Article  25.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  including 
food,  clothing,  housing  and  medical  care  and 
necessary  social  services,  and  the  right  to  security 
in  the  event  of  unemployment,  sickness,  disability, 
widowhood,  old  age  or  other  lack  of  livelihood  in 
circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

2.  Motherhood  and  childhood  are  entitled  to 
special  care  and  assistance.  All  children,  whether 
born  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
social  protection. 

Article  26.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. Education  shall  be  free,  at  least  in  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  stages.  Elementary 
education  shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and 
professional  education  shall  be  made  generally 
available  and  higher  education  shall  be  equally 
accessible  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

2.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  human  personality  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  It  shall  promote  under- 
standing, tolerance  and  friendship  among  all 
nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall 
further  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

3.  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind 
of  education  that  shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

Article  27.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  freely  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community, 
to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  share  in  scientific  advance- 
ment and  its  benefits. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  moral  and  material  interests  resulting  from 
any  scientific,  literary  or  artistic  production  of 
which  he  is  the  author. 

Article  28.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  social  and 
international  order  in  which  the  rights  and  free- 
doms set  forth  in  this  declaration  can  be  fully 
realized. 

Article  29.  1.  Everyone  has  duties  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  alone  the  free  and  full  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  is  possible. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  freedoms, 
everyone  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  determined  by  iaw  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  due  recognition  and  respect  for  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  others  and  of  meeting  the  just  re- 
quirements of  morality,  public  order  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 

3.  These  rights  and  freedoms  may  in  no  case  be 
exercised  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  30.  Nothing  in  this  declaration  may  be 
interpreted  as  implying  for  any  states,  groups  or 
persons  any  right  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to 
perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of 
the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  herein. 
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Closing  of  General  Assembly 

Excerpts  From  Statement  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin 

On  the  occasion  of  the  closing  of  the  present  ses 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Paris,  I  am  col 
vinced  that  the  gains  made  were  appreciable  aru 
real.  I  feel  that,  by  reason  of  the  debates,  and  th 
positions  taken  by  58  nations,  the  prospects  fo 
world  peace  have  improved. 

The  general  issue  is  more  clearly  defined  to  b 
between  a  bloc  of  Soviet  States,  and  the  grea 
majority  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  whic] 
are  determined  to  keep  their  peoples  free,  and  U 
preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  is  not  con 
vincing,  after  repeated  and  consistent  majority 
decisions  with  only  the  Communist  bloc  for  oppos 
ing  minority,  to  assert  that  the  issue  is  betweei 
the  United  States  and  the  US.S.R.  The  proba 
bility  of  war  is  reduced  by  the  recognition  am 
consolidation  of  the  facts.  The  possibility  o: 
agreement  is  increased  by  knowledge  of  where  w< 
stand. 

The  Charter  expressly  bases  security  upon  col 
lective  action,  and  provides  for  the  inherent  righl 
of  self-defense  collectively,  as  well  as  severally 
The  unity  by  agreement  of  all  peace-loving  states 
in  the  General  Assembly  on  all  the  major  policies 
put  in  issue,  is  a  condition  in  world  politics  tending 
to  prevent  aggression.  This  is  solid  gain  toward 
pacific  methods  of  settlement  of  disputes. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  Resolution  on 
Admission  of  New  Members1 

Recalling  that  eight  members  of  the  Securitj 
Council  in  August  1947  supported  a  draft  resolu 
tion  recommending  the  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  Austria,  at  such  time  and  under  such 
conditions  as  the  General  Assembly  might  deem 
appropriate,  but  that  no  recommendation  was 
made  to  the  Assembly  because  of  the  opposition  oi 
one  of  the  permanent  members ;     *     *     *     and 

Recalling  resolution  113  (II)  H  of  17  Novem- 
ber 1947  requesting  the  Security  Council  to  recon- 
sider the  application  of  Austria ;  and 

Noting  from  the  report  of  the  Security  Council 
that,  since  none  of  its  members  has  changed  its  de- 
cision with  regard  to  this  application,  the  Security 
Council  has  adjourned  its  discussion  on  the  matter 
indefinitely ; 

The  General  Assembly 

Reiterates  its  opinion  that  Austria  is  a  peace- 
loving  State  within  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of 
the  Charter,  and  consequently 

Requests  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the 
application  of  Austria,  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  of  28  May  1948. 

1  Excerpts  from  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  24/30,  Nov.  27,  1948 ; 
adopted  by  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Nov.  27. 
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General  Assembly  Adopts  Convention  on  Genocide 


STATEMENT  BY  ERNEST  A.  GROSS1 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


'/ 


The  draft  convention  on  genocide  which  is  now 
before  this  Assembly  is  the  end  product  of  two 
years  of  careful  and  arduous  work.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  December  1946  the  General  Assem- 
bly, by  unanimous  vote,  affirmed  that  genocide  is 
a  crime  under  international  law  which  the  civilized 
world  condemns  and  for  the  commission  of  which 
principals  and  accomplices  are  punishable.  The 
unanimous  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
matter  in  itself  reflected  the  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  whatever  their  race, 
creed,  or  nationality,  to  assure  that  the  barbarism 
which  had  so  recently  shocked  the  conscience  of 
mankind  would  never  again  take  place. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1946  called  for  the 
preparation  of  a  convention  on  genocide  which 
would  define  the  offense  more  precisely  and  pro- 
vide enforcement  procedures  for  its  repression  and 
punishment.  The  draft  of  such  a  convention,  pre- 
pared initially  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  been  patiently  and  exhaus- 
tively discussed  by  the  Sixth  Committee  of  this 
Assembly.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  sign  the  convention,  representing  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  Sixth  Committee  and 
confidently  hopes  that  all  member  states  will  do 
likewise. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  Delegation  that  in 
a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and  great  diffi- 
culties, we  should  proceed  with  this  convention 
before  the  memory  of  recent  horrifying  genocidal 
acts  has  faded  from  the  minds  and  conscience  of 
man.  Positive  action  must  be  taken  now.  My 
Government  is  eager  to  see  a  genocide  convention 
adopted  at  this  session  of  the  Assembly  and  signed 
by  all  member  states  before  we  quit  our  labors  here. 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  existence  of  entire 
human  groups  is  the  subject  matter  with  which  this 
convention  deals.  The  task  of  the  legal  committee 
has  been  to  reduce  to  specific  and  workable  terms 
the  general  objective  of  outlawing  actions  which 
have  that  purpose  and  effect.  The  convention  re- 
sponds to  the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  its  resolution  of  December  11,  1946,  that 
international  cooperation  be  organized  between 
states  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  speedy  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 
The  United  States  Government  has  been  one  of 
many  which  have  been  honored  to  cooperate  in  this 
work.  In  our  view,  the  draft  convention  provides 
a  basis  upon  which  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  may  agree. 

December  79,   1948 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  the  Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  his  delegation  to  propose 
upon  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  convention.  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Delegation,  I  voiced  our  concern, 
and  indeed  alarm,  at  this  procedure.  Certain  dele- 
gations, including  my  own,  which  believed  that 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  draft  conven- 
tion prior  to  its  final  adoption  by  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee, moved  the  Committee  for  reconsideration 
of  certain  articles  of  the  convention.  Amendments 
to  the  draft  were  made  only  after  the  committee, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  had  agreed  to  reconsider  the 
points  involved. 

The  Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  strenuously 
objected  when  these  proposals  for  reconsideration 
were  made  and  the  Soviet  Delegate  did  not  himself 
move  for  reconsideration  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  convention.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  Soviet  Delegate  objected  to  efforts  to  obtain 
reconsideration  of  certain  matters  in  the  conven- 
tion were  that  the  points  had  been  fully  debated, 
had  been  resolved  by  the  committee,  and  should  not 
be  reopened.  Therefore,  his  failure  to  submit  any 
proposals  for  reconsideration  by  the  committee 
was,  I  think,  very  properly  understood  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  indicating  that  there  were 
no  changes  in  the  draft  convention  which  the 
Soviet  Delegation  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Sixth  Committee  for  reconsideration  and 
action.  Accordingly,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  had  labored  for  many  weeks  in  the 
preparation  of  the  draft  convention,  were  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  debate  any  mat- 
ters which  the  Soviet  Delegation  considered  rele- 
vant to  a  request  for  reconsideration. 

The  United  States  Delegation  believes,  and 
respectfully  submits  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, that  the  course  now  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Delegation  of  proposing  amendments  upon  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a  procedure  which 
is  bound  to  have  obstructive  consequences.  Al- 
though, of  course,  the  Soviet  Delegation  is  acting 
within  its  formal  rights  in  taking  this  action,  such 
a  procedure  threatens  to  reopen  in  the  full  body 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  whole  debate  upon 
issues  which  were  carefully  considered  and  re- 

1  Made  before  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  9,  1948, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Gross  is 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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solved  in  weeks  of  effort  in  the  Sixth  Committee. 
My  delegation  feels  that  it  is  its  duty  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  led  into  reargument  of 
these  complex  questions  in  this  forum. 
I  conclude  my  remarks  by  again  expressing  the 


hope  that  the  draft  convention  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  submitted  by  the  Sixth  Committee  will 
recei  ve  the  unanimous  support  of  all  member  states 
and  that  the  convention  will  be  signed  prior  to  the 
rising  of  this  part  of  the  third  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


RESOLUTION  OF  APPROVAL  AND  TEXT  OF  CONVENTION2 


The  General  Assembly, 

Approves  the  annexed  convention  on  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide 
and  proposes  it  for  signature  and  ratification  or 
accession  in  accordance  with  its  Article  XI. 

ANNEX 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide 

The  contracting  parties, 

Having  considered  the  declaration  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  its 
resolution  96  (1)  dated  11  December  1946  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  under  international  law,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations 
and  condemned  by  the  civilized  world ; 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  history  geno- 
cide has  inflicted  great  losses  on  humanity;  and 

Being  convinced  that,  in  order  to  liberate  man- 
kind from  such  an  odious  scourge,  international 
cooperation  is  required ; 

Hereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided : 

Article  I  The  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  international  law 
which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to  punish. 

Article  II,  In  the  present  convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as  such : 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  the  group ; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  con- 
ditions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  in  whole  or  in  part  ; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group ; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the  group 
to  another  group. 

Article  III,  The  following  acts  shall  be  punish- 
able : 

(a)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

2  Adopted  on  Dec.  9, 1948  (U.N.  doc.  A/760,  Dec.  6, 1948)  ; 
printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide ; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide ; 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

Article  IV,  Persons  committing  genocide  or  any 
of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III  shall 
be  punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible rulers,  public  officials,  private  individ- 
uals. 

Article  V,  The  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  enact,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  convention  and,  in 
particular,  to  provide  effective  penalties  for  per- 
sons guilty  of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts 
enumerated  in  Article  III. 

Article  VI,  Persons  charged  with  genocide  or 
any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III 
shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  state 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  committed, 
or  by  such  international  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  contracting 
parties  which  shall  have  accepted  its  jurisdiction. 

Article  VII,  Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated in  Article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as 
political  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 

The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves  in 
such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

Article  VIII,  Any  contracting  party  may  call 
upon  the  competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
to  take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  acts  of  genocide  or  any 
of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III. 

Article  IX,  Disputes  between  the  contracting 
parties  relating  to  the  interpretation,  application 
or  fulfillment  of  the  present  convention,  including 
those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  a  state  for 
genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
Article  III,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  X,  The  present  convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bear  the  date 
of    .     .     . 

Article  XI,  The  present  convention  shall  be 
open  until  31  December  1949  for  signature  on  be- 
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half  of  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  any  non-member  state  to  which  an  invitation 
to  sign  has  been  addressed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

After  1  January  1950  the  present  convention 
may  he  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  any  non-member  state 
which  has  received  an  invitation  as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  Nil,  Any  contracting  party  may  at 
any  time,  by  notification  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  extend  the 
application  of  the  present  convention  to  all  or  any 
of  the  territories  for  the  conduct  of  whose  foreign 
relations  that  contracting  party  is  responsible. 

Article  NIII,  On  the  day  when  the  first  20 
instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  have  been 
deposited,  the  Secretary  General  shall  draw  up  a 
proci  s-verbal  and  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  each 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  each  of  the 
non-member  states  contemplated  in  Article  XL 

The  present  convention  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  90th  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  of  the 
20th  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  effected  subsequent 
to  the  latter  date  shall  become  effective  on  the  90th 
day  following  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Article  XIV,  The  present  convention  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  from 
the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  remain  in  force  for  successive 
periods  of  five  years  for  such  contracting  parties 
as  have  not  denounced  it  at  least  six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  current  period. 

Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  written  noti- 
fication addressed  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  XV,  If,  as  a  result  of  denunciations, 
the  number  of  parties  to  the  present  convention 
should  become  less  than  16,  the  convention  shall 
cease  to  be  in  force  as  from  the  date  on  which  the 
last  of  these  denunciations  shall  become  effective. 

Article  XVI,  A  request  for  the  revision  of  the 
present  convention  may  be  made  at  any  time  by 
any  contracting  party  by  means  of  a  notification 
in  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary  General. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon  the 
steps,  if  any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

Article  XVII,  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  non-member  states  contem- 
plated in  Article  XI  of  the  following: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  Article  XI ; 

(b)  Notifications  received  in  accordance  with 
Article  XII; 
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(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  conven- 
tion comes  into  force  in  accordance  with  Article 
XIII: 

(d)  Denunciations  received  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIV : 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  the  convention  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XV; 

(f)  Notifications  received  in  accordance  with 
Article  XVI. 

Article  XVIII,  The  original  of  the  present  con- 
vention shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  convention  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  non-member  states  contemplated  in  Article 
XI. 

Article  XIX,  The  present  convention  shall  be 
registered  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

[ANNEX]  B 

Resolution  relating  to  the  study  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  of  the  question  of  an. 
international  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  genocide  has  raised  the  question  of  the 
desirability  and  possibility  of  having  persons 
charged  with  genocide  tried  by  a  competent  inter- 
national tribunal, 

Considering  that,  in  the  course  of  development 
of  the  international  community,  there  will  be  an 
increasing  need  of  an  international  judicial  organ 
for  the  trial  of  certain  crimes  under  international 
law, 

Invites  the  International  Law  Commission  to 
study  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  establish- 
ing an  international  judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  genocide  or  other  crimes 
over  which  jurisdiction  will  be  conferred  upon  that 
organ  by  international  conventions ; 

Requests  the  International  Law  Commission  in 
carrying  out  this  task  to  pay  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  criminal  chamber  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

[ANNEX]  C 

Resolution  relating  to  the  application  of  the  con- 
vention on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide  with  respect  to  dependent 
territories. 

The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  parties 
to  the  convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide  which  administer 
dependent  territories,  should  take  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  and  feasible  to  enable  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention  to  be  extended  to  those 
territories  as  soon  as  possible. 
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U.S.  Urges  Continuation  of  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  IN  COMMITTEE  I* 
Acting  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 


This  committee  now  takes  in  hand  the  matter 
of  securing  the  independence  of  Korea.2  That  is 
a  momentous  task  and  it  is  an  exciting  task — for 
it  is  a  task  of  creation.  Five  years  ago  the  war 
victors  promised  independence  and  unity  to  the  30 
million  people  of  Korea.  But,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  victors  have  not  been  able  to  redeem  their 
promises,  so  the  United  Nations  has  had  to  take 
up  the  task. 

Last  year  we  made  a  good  beginning.  Then, 
this  Assembly  voted,  43  to  0  with  6  abstentions, 
to  establish  a  United  Nations  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  Korea.  It  was  given  a  mandate  to 
consult,  on  our  behalf,  with  the  "elected  represent- 
atives of  the  Korean  people"  and  "to  observe  that 
the  Korean  representatives  are  in  fact  duly  elected 
by  the  Korean  people  and  not  mere  military  ap- 
pointees in  Korea".  The  commission  was  also 
authorized  to  supervise  the  establishment  of  a 
Korean  Government,  on  the  basis  of  elections  to 
a  national  assembly,  which,  in  turn,  would  establish 
a  national  government.  That  government,  it  was 
contemplated,  would  set  up  its  own  national  se- 
curity forces ;  would  dissolve  all  military  or  semi- 
military  formations  not  included  therein;  take 
over  the  functions  of  government  from  the  mili- 
tary commands  and  civilian  authorities  of  north 
and  south  Korea  and  arrange  with  the  occupying 
powers  for  the  complete  withdrawal  from  Korea 
of  their  armed  forces.  Thus,  independence  would 
become  a  reality. 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  worked 
well  and  hard  under  most  difficult  conditions. 
We  now  have  before  us  their  reports  and  we  have 
heard  from  their  rapporteur.  We  also  have  the 
report  of  the  Interim  Committee  regarding  its 
consultation  in  February  of  this  year  with  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea. 

The  reports  are  in  certain  respects  most  gratify- 
ing. In  other  respects  they  are  disheartening. 
The  disheartening  feature  of  the  reports,  to  men- 
tion them  first,  is  that  in  the  area  of  Korea  north 
of  the  38th  parallel,  which  constitutes  the  Soviet 
zone  of  occupation,  the  United  Nations  commis- 
sion was  defied.  It  was  not  permitted  to  "travel, 
observe,  and  consult"  as  the  Assembly  requested. 
It  was,  indeed,  excluded  and  not  allowed  to  assure 
that  free  elections  would  be  held  and  the  people 
of  that  area  permitted  to  participate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  government.    Instead,  it  seems 
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that  in  the  darkness  of  that  area,  closed  to  Unite< 
Nations  observation,  there  has  been  brought  inti 
being  a  Communist-controlled  regime  that  assert 
pretensions  to  govern  all  Korea  and  that  threaten 
to  back  those  pretensions  by  force  and  violence 
Already  it  has  incited  acts  of  terrorism  and  cruelt; 
that  shock  all  decent  people.  Yet  that  regime 
born  in  obscurity,  in  defiance  of  the  United  Na 
tions,  has  been  recognized  by  three  member  states 
the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  anc 
is,  it  seems,  supported  morally  and  materially  b] 
the  forces  in  north  Korea  of  the  Soviet  Union.  " 

It  is  for  the  Korean  people  a  dreadful  thing 
that  after  forty  years  of  oppression  from  Japan 
they  should  now  be  threatened  with  new  violeno 
and  terrorism  from  the  north.  It  is  for  the  Unitec 
Nations  a  disheartening  and  a  disturbing  fact  thai 
recommendations  of  this  Assembly,  adopted  by  s 
vote  of  43  to  0,  should  be  flouted  by  some  of  oui 
Members.  This  Assembly  should  not,  indeed  il 
cannot,  conceal  the  gravity  of  that  situation,  nol 
alone  for  Korea,  but  for  the  United  Nations  itself 

That  is  the  somber  aspect  of  the  problem.  Then 
is,  however,  another  and  brighter  aspect.  South  oi 
the  38th  parallel,  where  two  thirds  of  the  Korean 
people  reside,  the  United  Nations  commission  was 
given  every  facility  to  travel,  observe,  and  con- 
sult as  requested  by  this  Assembly.  Furthermore, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commission,  elections 
were  held  which  constituted  a  magnificent  dem- 
onstration of  the  capacity  of  the  Korean  people 
to  establish  a  representative  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment. Despite  widespread  efforts  to  confuse 
and  to  intimidate,  despite  the  actual  murder  of 
many  would-be  voters,  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  registered,  and  of  these,  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  cast  ballots. 

The  result  was  a  balanced  assembly,  fairly  re- 
flective of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  government 
created  by  that  Assembly  is  now  in  authority ;  it 
is  consolidating  its  position ;  it  is  building  up  se- 
curity forces  and  local  constabulary;  it  is  main- 
taining law  and  order  despite  the  efforts  of  some 
subversive  elements ;  it  is  developing  the  economy 
of  the  country,  and  in  that  connection  it  is  re- 
ceiving, and  will  continue  to  receive,  substantial 
economic  aid  from  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

1  Made  on  Dec.  7,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

2  See  Korea  1945  to  1948  (Department  of  State  pub. 
3305). 
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In  sum,  there  has  been  established  a  lawful  gov- 
ernment having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction 
over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the  United  Nations 
temporary  Commission  was  able  to  observe  and 
jfcnsult,  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Korea  reside.  That  government  was 
based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression 
of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  in  that  part  of 
Korea  and  it  i>  the  only  such  government  in  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  can  be  proud  of  its  efforts 
md  of  the  response  of  the  Korean  people,  who 
lave  >hown  that,  given  the  opportunity,  they  are 
Filling  and  able  to  help  themselves. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  repeated  last  year's 
lowing  statements  about  conditions  in  north  Ko- 
•pn  which  our  commission  was  prevented  from  ob- 
serving. The  unknown  can  always  be  made  to 
ippear  glamorous,  and  that  is  perhaps  why  north 
Korea  is  a  forbidden  land  so  far  as  United  Nations 
)bservation  is  concerned.  It  would,  however,  be 
Responsible  for  this  committee  to  depend  upon 
he  reports  of  those  who  refused  to  permit  of  veri- 
ication  by  the  United  Nations  commission  sent  out 
o  Korea  for  that  purpose.  We  do  have  data,  in- 
lependently  verified  by  our  United  Nations  com- 
■tssion,  that  show  that  there  has  now  come  into 
ping,  through  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  United 
lotions  and  the  Korean  people,  a  government 
mder  whose  auspices  the  Korean  people  may  at 
ast  realize  their  oft-promised  independence  and 
pity. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  neither  indepen- 
lence  nor  unity  are  yet  fully  achieved  and  the 
loited  Nations  cannot  consider  its  task  completed, 
rurther  measures  are  required  of  us. 

First  of  all.  the  United  Nations  ought  to  put  the 
eal  of  legitimacy  on  what  has  been  done  under 
ts  auspices.  The  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Eorea  needs  that  in  order  to  maintain  its  prestige 
nd  authority  at  home  and  abroad.  It  would, 
ndeed,  be  unthinkable  that  the  United  Nations 
hould  in  any  way  disown  the  consequences  of  its 
wn  creative  program. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that  the  United 
fations  should  continue  a  commission  on  Korea 
n  order  to  help  the  new  government  of  Korea  to 
nd  the  wartime  military  occupation  of  Korea. 
!Tiere  ought  to  be  an  observed  withdrawal  of  oc- 
upation  forces  from  all  Korea  as  soon  as  practical. 
Lnd  that  withdrawal  should  be  a  reality  so  com- 
pete and  thorough  that,  in  fact,  the  Korean  people 
re  truly  the  masters  in  their  own  home  and  not 
uled  or  terrorized  by  elements  that  take  their 
rders  from  without. 

In  the  third  place,  we  believe  that  the  United 
rations  commission  should  help  the  Korean  peo- 
ile  to  reunite  and  to  end  the  economic  dislocations, 
he  fears  of  civil  war,  that  now  gravely  disturb 
he  life  of  the  people.  As  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
Communist  elements  seek,  by  violence,  to  impose 
heir  will,  and  there  is  danger  that  these  efforts 
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will  be  supported  in  one  form  or  another  by 
neighboring  Communist  regimes.  The  presence 
of  a  United  Nations  commission  with  authority  to 
observe  will  deter  organized  violence  and  tend  to 
assure  that  the  peoples  of  north  and  south  Korea 
and  their  neighbors  will,  in  the  words  of  the 
charter,  "practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors."  We 
also  believe  the  United  Nations  commission  may  be 
able  through  good  offices  to  help  break  down  peace- 
fully the  barrier  to  friendly  intercourse  caused  by 
the  present  division  of  Korea. 

The  Governments  of  Australia,  China,  and  the 
United  States  are  submitting  to  this  committee  a 
draft  resolution  that,  in  our  opinion,  will  en- 
able the  United  Nations  to  move  forward  along 
these  lines.  I  hope  that  that  resolution  will  re- 
ceive overwhelming  support.  It  should,  because 
the  principle  involved  protects  not  only  Korea,  but 
all  of  us.  The  United  Nations  here  faces  a  fa- 
miliar pattern.  We  see  violence,  terrorism,  and 
internal  division  being  stimulated  from  without 
by  those  who  hope  thereby  to  gain  international 
objectives. 

Every  non-Communist  government  in  the  world 
is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  subject  to  these 
tactics. 

There  is  one  elemental  defense,  and  that  is, 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  evidence  at  least 
a  moral  solidarity  with  those  who  in  violation  of 
our  Charter  are  subjected  to  such  threats  of 
violence. 

A  distinguished  representative  of  one  of  the 
Communist  states  said  a  few  days  ago  before  the 
plenary  assembly,  "we  know  that  we  are  hated 
because  of  our  form  of  government."  That  is  not 
the  case.  What  are  hated  are  the  methods  of  coer- 
cion, terrorism,  and  violence  that  are  often  em- 
ployed by  Communist  governments  and  taught  to 
party  members.  It  may  be  that  the  greatest  service 
that  the  United  Nations  can  render  is  to  be  the  in- 
strumentality for  demonstrating  that  whenever 
those  methods  are  used  or  threatened  internation- 
ally, the  rest  of  the  world  community  closes  ranks 
to  prevent  the  success  of  these  methods  by  what- 
ever peaceful  means  are  available  either  to  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization  or  to  Member 
States  acting  pursuant  to  the  Charter. 

If  that  happens,  then  it  may  be  learned  that  the 
use  of  force,  coercion,  terrorism,  and  violence  to 
achieve  international  objectives  has  consequences 
such  that  those  methods  cease  to  be  expedient. 
That,  in  turn,  may  lead  all  the  member  nations  to 
respect  their  Charter  undertaking  to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force.  Therein  lies,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  hope  of  peace.  So,  in  the  interest  of 
Korean  independence,  and  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  independence  of  each  of  us,  let  us  demonstrate 
here  solidarity  with  the  newly  formed  but  already 
threatened  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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TEXT  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  its  resolution  No.  112  of  No- 
vember 14,  1947,  concerning  the  problem  of  the 
independence  of  Korea; 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Temporary  Commis- 
sion") ,  and  the  report  of  the  Interim  Committee 
regarding  its  consultation  with  the  Temporary 
Commission ; 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  due  to  difficulties  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission, the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
of  November  14,  1947,  have  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished ;  and  in  particular  that  unification  in  Korea 
has  not  yet  been  achieved : 

(1)  Approves  the  conclusions  of  the  reports  of 
the  Temporary  Commission; 

(2)  Declares  that  there  has  been  established  a 
lawful  government  (the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea),  having  effective  control  and 
jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the 
Temporary  Commission  was  able  to  observe  and 
consult  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  all  Korea  reside ;  that  this  Government 
is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression 
of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of 
Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the  Temporary 
Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Gov- 
ernment in  Korea ; 

(3)  Recommends  that  the  occupying  powers 
withdraw  their  occupation  forces  from  Korea  as 
early  as  practicable ; 

(4)  Resolves  that,  as  a  means  to  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution of  November  14,  1947,  a  commission  on 

Korea  consisting  of be  established  to 

continue  the  work  of  the  Temporary  Commission 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion, having  in  mind  the  status  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  herein  denned,  and 
in  particular  to : 

A.  Lend  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  the  unifi- 
cation of  Korea  and  the  integration  of  all  Korean 
security  forces  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  Resolu- 
tion of  November  14, 1947 ; 

-B.  Seek  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
economic,  social,  and  other  friendly  intercourse 
caused  by  the  division  of  Korea ; 

3  Introduced  by  the  U.S.,  China,  and  Australia  in  Com- 
mittee I  on  Dee.  6,  1948,  and  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Dec    :,  1948  (U.  N.  doc.  A/788). 


C.  Be  available  for  observation  and  consult 
tion  in  the  further  development  of  represent  at  i 
government  based  on  the  freely  expressed  will 
the  people ; 

D.  Observe  the  actual  withdrawal  of  the  c 
cupying  forces  and  verify  the  fact  of  withdraw 
when  such  has  occurred;  and  for  this  purpose, 
it  so  desires,  request  the  assistance  of  military  e 
perts  of  the  two  occupying  powers ; 

(5)  Decides  that  the  Commission: 

A.  Shall,  within  thirty  days  of  the  adoption 
this  resolution,  proceed  to  Korea,  where  it  shj 
maintain  its  seat; 

B.  Shall  be  regarded  as  having  superseded  t 
Temporary  Commission  established  by  the  res 
lution  of  November  14,  1947; 

C.  Is  authorized  to  travel,  consult  and  obser 
throughout  Korea ; 

D.  Shall  determine  its  own  procedures ; 

E.  May  consult  with  the  Interim  Committ 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  t] 
light  of  developments  and  within  the  terms  of  th 
resolution ; 

F.  Shall  render  a  report  to  the  next  regular  se 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior  sp 
cial  session  which  might  be  called  to  consider  tl 
subject  matter  of  this  resolution,  and  shall  rend 
such  interim  reports  as  it  may  deem  appropria 
to  the  Secretary -General  for  distribution  to  Men 
bers ; 

(6)  Requests  that  the  Secretary-General  pr< 
vide  the  commission  with  adequate  staff  and  f  acil 
ties,  including  technical  advisers  as  required ;  ar 
authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  pay  the  e: 
penses  and  per  diem  of  a  representative  and  a 
alternate  from  each  of  the  States  Members  of  tr 
commission  ; 

(7)  Calls  upon  Member  States  concerned,  tl 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  a 
Koreans  to  afford  every  assistance  and  facility  t 
the  commission  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  respons 
bilities; 

(8)  Calls  upon  Member  States  to  refrain  froi 
any  acts  derogatory  to  the  results  achieved  an 
to  be  achieved  by  the  United  Nations  in  bringin 
about  the  complete  independence  and  unity  o 
Korea  ; 

(9)  Recommends  that  Member  States  and  othe 
nations,  in  establishing  their  relations  with  th 
Government  of  Korea,  take  into  consideration  th 
facts  set  out  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  resolution. 
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U.S.  Position  on  Unanimity  Principle  of  the  Charter 


STATEMENT  BY   BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN  IN  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE' 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  question  lias  been  raised  as  to  the  basic 
ittitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Charter. 
[  scarcely  need  reaffirm  that  the  United  States 
fends  by  the  Charter  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
Jniteil  States  is  to  work  under  the  Charter  and  to 
ixert  every  effort  to  make  the  Charter  work  as  it 
ras  intended  to  work. 

There  are  certain  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Charter  upon  all  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
ind  rliere  is  no  right  of  veto  granted  by  the  Charter 
vhich  gives  any  member  the  right  to  qualify, 
■vade.  or  violate  those  obligations.  For  example, 
mder  article  2.  all  members  are  obligated  to  settle 
heir  disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain 
rom  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  tent- 
orial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
tate  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  A  permanent 
Qember  of  the  Security  Council  does  not  avoid 
hese  obligations  by  casting  a  negative  vote.  The 
aw  of  the  Charter,  and  the  right  of  members  to 
lefend  the  law  of  the  Charter,  cannot  be  nullified 
iy  a  veto. 

The  fundamental  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Charter  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  There 
nay  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
aembers  as  to  the  application  of  this  law,  which 
3  embodied  in  the  Charter.  But  such  differences 
bsf  rest  upon  something  more  than  the  arbitrary 
rill  of  a  member  state.  The  Charter  in  article  2 
ptpressly  requires  every  member  to  fulfil  its  obli- 
vions in  good  faith. 

If  a  permanent  member  forcibly  destroys  the 
•olitical  independence  of  a  neighboring  state, 
could  anyone  seriously  contend  that  the  Charter 
;ave  that  member  the  right  to  nullify  the  law  of 
he  Charter  through  exercise  of  the  veto?  The 
eto  cannot  deprive  members  of  the  right  to  de- 
end  themselves,  nor  take  away  the  right  of  other 
lembers  to  come  to  their  aid  in  defense  of  the 
'barter. 

If  we  agree  that  the  Charter  cannot  and  should 
iot  be  nullified  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  veto, 
hen  we  should  welcome  and  not  spurn  efforts  to 
>romote  agreement  among  the  permanent  mera- 
ers  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  law  of 
he  Charter  and  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  voting 
irivileges.  Recognizing  that  the  standards  avail- 
ble  to  govern  our  decisions  in  many  cases  are 
omewhat  indefinite,  the  United  States  at  Dum- 
arton   Oaks   and   San   Francisco   accepted   the 
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principle  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent 
members  as  a  means  of  developing  and  making 
more  certain  the  law  of  the  Charter.  It  was  then 
thought  impractical  to  make,  on  any  other  basis, 
many  important  decisions  affecting  international 
peace  and  security,  particularly  those  involving 
obligatory  participation  in  enforcement  action. 

But  we  accepted  the  principle  of  unanimity  as 
a  means  and  not  an  end,  and  we  insisted  that  the 
Charter  should  not  permit  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council  to  be  a  judge  in  a  dispute 
to  which  it  was  a  party.  The  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  to  which  several  of  the  Soviet 
speakers  have  referred,  was  an  effort  to  reconcile 
the  ideas  advanced  by  the  United  States  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  with  the  unqualified  acceptance  of 
the  unanimity  principle  urged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  not  attempting  in  the  joint  draft  reso- 
lution to  alter  the  unanimity  principle  as  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Charter.  We  are  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  making  the  unanimity 
principle  work.  The  working  of  the  unanimity 
principle  requires  an  honest  and  good  faith  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  permanent  members  to  reconcile 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  differences.  Such 
an  effort  should  make  possible  agreement  on  those 
essentials  necessary  to  vindicate  our  common  in- 
terests in  peace  and  security. 

The  unanimity  principle  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  practice  of  veto.  As  the  Representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  indicated,  the  unani- 
mity principle  is  not  a  matter  of  voting  but  is  the 
spirit  of  understanding  and  tolerance  that  makes 
action  possible  even  without  the  need  of  a  formal 
vote.  The  practice  of  veto  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  unanimity  principle.  The  veto  does  not  fulfil 
but  frustrate  the  unanimity  principle.  The  veto, 
instead  of  leading  to  agreement  and  accord,  high 
lights  and  aggravates  differences  and  conflicts.  It 
contributes  to  wars  of  nerves,  cold  wars,  the  un- 
foreseeable situations  which  may  get  beyond  the 
control  of  any  of  the  parties  and  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world. 

We  cannot  accept  the  idea  that,  if  unanimity 
fails,  the  will  of  one,  however  arbitrary,  prevails 
over  the  will  of  many,  however  reasonable.  We 
want  a  united  front,  but  how,  pray,  can  we  have 
a  united  front  when  it  is  offered  to  us  only  on 

'  Blade  on  Dec.  2,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  .same  date. 
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THE   UNITED  NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

condition  that  we  accept  the  will  of  the  most 
intransigent  member? 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  debate  of  the  Four 
Power  statement  at  San  Francisco.2  This  was  a 
statement,  not  a  contract.  It  was  not  made  a  part 
of  the  Charter,  or  adopted,  or  accepted  by  the 
Members  when  they  ratified  the  Charter  in  accord- 
ance with  their  constitutional  processes.  It  was 
not  more  nor  less  than  it  purported  by  its  words 
to  be:  a  statement  by  the  Four  Powers  of  "their 
general  attitude  toward  the  whole  question  of 
unanimity  of  permanent  members  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council".  If  it  were  proper  for 
them  to  make  such  a  statement  of  their  attitude 
at  San  Francisco,  in  light  of  their  work  on  and 
study  of  the  draft  Charter,  it  should  be  equally 
proper  for  the  permanent  members  to  make  a  re- 
statement of  their  attitude  in  light  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  working  under  the  Charter.  If 
it  would  be  proper  for  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  to  make  such  a  statement,  it 
is  equally  proper  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
recommend  to  the  permanent  members  how,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, the  principle  of  unanimity  should  be  given 
effect  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

The  Four  Power  statement  of  San  Francisco 
indicated  that  certain  designated  questions  should 
be  regarded  as  procedural.  The  statement  made 
it  clear  that  the  enumeration  of  procedural  ques- 
tions which  it  contained  was  not  exclusive.  It 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  improper  or  inconsistent 
with  our  obligations  under  the  Charter  or  under 
our  commitments  to  other  nations  to  suggest,  as 
was  suggested  by  the  Interim  Committee  and  as 
is  proposed  in  the  joint  draft  resolution,  that  the 
Assembly  should  recommend  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil that  designated  questions  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Assembly  are  procedural  should  be 
so  treated  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  Four  Power  statement  indicated  that  it  was 
not  expected  that  there  would  arise  matters  of 
great  importance  on  which  a  decision  would  have 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  procedural  vote  would 
apply.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  optimis- 
tic expectations  have  not  been  realized.  It  is  hoped 
therefore  that  the  joint  draft  resolution  may  be  of 
genuine  assistance  to  the  Security  Council. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
Four  Power  statement  at  San  Francisco  expresses 
the  view  that  should  the  question  arise  whether  or 
not  a  matter  is  procedural,  that  question  should 
be  decided  by  a  vote  of  seven,  including  the  con- 
curring votes  of  the  permanent  members.  This 
certainly  does  not  preclude  advance  agreement  as 
lo  what  <|iicst  ions  are  properly  deemed  procedural. 
Nor  does  the  statement  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
procedure  which  should  be  followed  if  the  perma- 


1  Bullotin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1047. 
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nent  members  do  not  agree,  as  they  should  agree, 
as  to  whether  a  question  is  procedural  or  nonpro- 
cedural. The  statement  does  not  say  that  a  ques- 
tion should  be  deemed  nonprocedural  when  only 
one  of  the  permanent  members  so  regards  it.  Such 
a  position  would  be  indefensible. 

The  Four  Power  statement  further  said  that  it 
was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  permanent  mem- 
bers would  use  their  privileged  vote  "wilfully  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  the  Council".  This  is  an 
express  recognition  by  the  powers  participating  in 
the  statement  that  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
permanent  members  may  rightly  be  expected  and 
that  such  self-restraint  is  necessary  if  the  Charter 
is  to  function  as  it  was  intended.  If  this  be  true,  as 
the  United  States  Delegation  believes,  it  would 
seem  quite  proper  for  the  Assembly,  in  light  of 
experience,  to  recommend  to  the  permanent  mem- 
bers that  if  they  are  unable  to  achieve  unanimity 
among  themselves  on  certain  matters  not  immedi- 
ately involving  their  vital  interests  they  should 
agree  among  themselves  not  to  exercise  the  veto 
on  these  matters  but  to  accept  the  decision  reached 
by  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

We  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Assembly 
to  submit  a  list  of  such  matters  for  the  permanent 
members  to  consider  in  reaching  an  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  the  questions  with  respect 
to  which  they  might  forego  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  veto.  This  part  of  the  resolution  does  not 
limit  the  rights  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  under  the  Charter;  it  is  only  a 
recommendation  to  them  as  to  how  their  rights 
should  be  exercised  by  agreement  among  them- 
selves. It  certainly  in  no  way  amends  the  Charter 
directly  or  indirectly. 

If  the  smaller  powers  can,  as  they  have,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  matters  which  vitally  concern 
them  without  any  right  of  veto,  surely  the  larger 
powers  can  agree  not  to  use  the  veto  on  mere  pro- 
cedural matters  or  on  matters  which,  though  of 
substantive  character,  do  not  involve  their  vital 
interests. 

The  United  States  Delegation  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  these  further  explanations 
of  the  joint  draft  resolution,  and  we  hope  that 
they  have  served  also  to  answer  the  question  put 
by  the  Representative  of  New  Zealand. 

Just  a  few  more  words  on  our  preliminary  re- 
action to  the  draft  resolution  circulated  by  the 
Soviet  Union  this  morning.  We  find  nothing  in 
substance  in  the  Soviet  proposal  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  third  paragraph  of  our  joint  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  need  for  continuing  consulta- 
tions among  the  permanent  members.  My  Delega- 
tion is  in  agreement  with  much  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  recitals  to  the  draft.  Certainly  we 
should  strive  further  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Charter.  All  of  us  agree  that  we 
should  combine  our  efforts  for  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  among  nations.  We  are  also 
opposed  to  unnecessary  regulation  and  formalism 
in  the  activities  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  if  such  expressions  in  the  Soviet  reso- 
lution are  intended  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the 
Interim    Committee   to   develop    standards   and 
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gractices  which  may  be  helpful  as  guides  to  the 
ecurity  Council,  we  cannot  agree. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  share  the  confidence 
expressed  in  the  Soviet  resolution  that  the  Security 
Council  will  function  better  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past  unless  there  is  much  better  understand- 
ing among  the  permanent  members  as  to  how  it 
should  function. 


/ 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[December  11-18] 


Conciliation  Commission 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  closing  session  on 
December  11  adopted  an  amended  British  resolu- 
tion for  establishment  of  a  three-member  Concilia- 
tion Commission  to  assist  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
negotiating  a  Palestine  settlement.  Vote  on  the 
proposal  was  35  to  15.  with  8  abstentions. 

A  seven-nation  amendment  approved  before  the 
final  ballot  eliminated  all  references  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  both  the  original  partition  plan  and  the 
Bernadotte  proposals  as  the  basis  for  a  boundary 
agreement. 

The  Soviet  bloc,  the  Arab  states,  Cuba,  and 
Afghanistan  opposed  the  Palestine  resolution. 
Nations  abstaining  were  Bolivia,  Burma,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran,  and  Mexico. 

The  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  a  French 
amendment  adopted  on  December  11,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Big  Five  powers. 

The  Commission  will  take  over  the  work  of 
acting  Palestine  mediator  Bunche,  and,  if  the 
Security  Council  so  requests,  the  truce  machinery 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

Israeli 
Membership 

Israel  failed  on  December  17  in  its  effort  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  United  Nations  when  its 
application  lacked  two  votes  of  getting  the  re- 
quired majority  of  seven  in  the  Security  Council 
in  Paris. 

Five  nations  voted  for  admission  of  the  new 
■ewish  state.  They  were  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Argentina,  and 
Colombia.  Only  Syria  was  opposed.  Canada, 
Belgium,  France,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
abstained. 

The  vote  came  after  Britain  had  proposed  that 
the  Council  postpone  action  on  the  application 
indefinitely.     This  resolution  was  rejected. 

A  French  suggestion  that  action  on  the  admis- 
sion request  be  deferred  for  one  month  and  a 
Syrian  proposal  that  the  Palestine  partition  prob- 
lem be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  for  a  ruling  also  were  turned 
down. 
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Ceylon 


Ceylon's  application  for  membership  was  vetoed 
in  the  Security  Council  by  the  Soviet  Union  on 
December  15  for  the  second  time. 

Vote  on  Ceylon's  application  was  9  to  2,  with 
the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  casting  the  other  negative 
vote.  The  same  vote  occurred  at  Lake  Success  on 
August  18  when  the  Soviet  Union  first  vetoed 
Ceylon.  This  action  resulted  from  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  12  nations,  among  them  Ceylon. 
Soviet  argument  was  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
single  out  Ceylon  from  among  the  nations  whose 
membership  applications  have  been  rejected. 

Refugees 

The  International  Refugee  Organization  has 
announced  that  during  the  16  months  ending 
October  31,  a  total  of  334,743  people  made  homeless 
in  World  War  II  were  returned  to  their  native 
lands  or  established  in  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  abroad. 

At  the  end  of  October,  551,761  refugees  were 
still  receiving  Iko  care,  most  of  them  in  Ieo  as- 
sembly centers,  and  an  additional  153,406  refugees 
living  outside  Iro  camps  were  getting  various  de- 
grees of  Iro  assistance,  such  as  aid  in  repatriation 
or  resettlement  and  legal  protection. 

Human  Rights  Declaration  To  Be  Publisized 

The  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  plans  to  give  the  widest  possible 
publicity  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  at  the  recently  concluded  Paris 
session  of  General  Assembly. 

Unesco's  effort  will  involve  not  only  the  press 
and  other  mass  means  of  communication,  but  also 
schools  in  member  countries  in  connection  with 
their  teaching  about  United  Nations  activities. 

The  action  was  approved  at  the  recent  Unesco 
conference  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  after  Assistant 
Secretary  Allen,  head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
called  attention  to  the  Assembly's  adoption  of  the 
rights  declaration  and  emphasized  its  tremendous 
significance.  Mr.  Allen  presented  a  motion  urging 
Unesco  and  its  member  states  to  help  give  the 
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widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  text  and  to 
encourage  publicity  about  the  declaration's  impli- 
cations. The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Indonesia 

The  Good  Offices  Committee  on  Indonesia  has 
reported  that  the  outcome  of  recent  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  talks  for  settlement  of  their  differences 
has  served  to  aggravate  a  situation  which  was 
already  grave. 

In  a  special  report  from  Batavia  to  the  Security 
Council,  made  public  on  December  14,  Goc  sum- 
marized both  Dutch  and  Republican  views  of  the 
talks  which  led  to  the  announcement  of  December 
11  from  The  Hague  that  the  Netherlands  would 
proceed  with  plans  for  establishment  of  an  interim 
federal  government  in  Indonesia  outside  Republi- 
can areas.  The  Netherlands  also  said  at  that  time 
that  further  negotiations  under  Goo  auspices 
would  be  futile. 

The  report  said  that  such  action  would  greatly 
complicate  any  negotiated  settlement  in  the  Indies 
and  could  create  serious  unrest.  It  also  stressed 
concern  over  the  maintenance,  in  such  circum- 
stances, of  even  the  present  unsatisfactory  level  of 
truce  enforcement. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Netherlands  in- 
formed Goc  that  basis  for  agreement  with  the 
Republic  was  fundamentally  lacking.  Further, 
the  Dutch  held  as  fundamentally  irreconcilable 
Republican  and  Dutch  views  on  Netherlands 
sovereignty  during  the  interim  period  as  form- 
ulated under  last  January's  Renville  agreements. 
They  further  held  that  Republican  refusal  to 
accept  Dutch  sovereignty  had  nullified  Republican 
acceptance  of  proposals  for  a  basis  for  settlement 
made  last  September  by  the  Goc  Delegation. 

The  Netherlands  stated,  therefore,  that  it  would 
proceed  to  set  up  a  federal  interim  government 
drafted  on  the  basis  of  results  of  consultations 
with  representatives  of  federal  territories.  It 
added,  however,  that  it  was  leaving  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  admission  of  Republican-held 
areas. 

The  report  also  summarized  Republican  views 
which  charged  the  Netherlands  with  making  no 
serious  attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement  as  con- 
trasted with  Republican  good  will  which  had  gone 
to  the  limit  in  offering  concessions. 

The  Republicans  further  held  that  Dutch  at- 
tempts to  form  an  interim  government  without  the 
Republic,  together  with  their  refusal  to  hold 
further  discussions  under  Goc,  would  ignore  the 
Renville  agreements,  the  Goc,  and  statements  the 
Netherlands  Government  has  made  before  the 
Security  Council. 


The  Republic  also  called  upon  the  Goc  to  taki 
whatever  measures  possible  to  prevail  upon  th< 
Netherlands  Government  to  come  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  while  reiterating  Re 
publican  willingness  to  consider  reasonable  terms 

The  report,  however,  said  that  the  Goc  did  not 
foresee  the  possibility  of  its  bringing  the  two  par- 
ties together  in  bona  fide  negotiations,  in  light  oi 
Netherlands  statements,  and  added  that  "the  com- 
mittee has  no  confidence  that  even  the  presentlj 
unsatisfactory  level  of  truce  enforcement  can  b« 
maintained  as  the  possibility  of  political  agree- 
ment becomes  more  remote.  The  committee  can 
see  in  the  present  situation  only  an  intensification 
of  factors  already  making  for  further  economic 
deterioration,  general  unrest  and  social  upheaval. 
Widespread  hostilities  involving  conflict  or  or- 
ganized groups  on  a  large  scale  might  be  the 
outcome." 

ILO 

The  International  Labor  Organization's  Gov- 
erning Body  in  Geneva  has  added  partial  revision 
of  four  maritime  labor  conventions  adopted  at 
Seattle  in  1946  to  the  agenda  of  the  next  Ilo  gen- 
eral conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  June  1949. 
By  a  vote  of  23  to  8,  it  decided  to  reconsider  the 
conventions  on  accommodation  of  crews,  wages, 
hours,  and  manning. 

Among  the  questions  previously  approved  for 
the  agenda  are  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  do- 
ing work  of  equal  value ;  minimum  wages  for  ag- 
ricultural labor ;  vocational  training  of  adults,  in- 
cluding disabled  persons ;  industrial  relations,  in- 
cluding collective  agreements,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration;  and  cooperation  between  public 
authorities  and  organizations  for  workers  and  for 
employers. 

In  other  actions,  the  Governing  Body  estab- 
lished a  Committee  of  Social  Security  Experts  to 
meet  first  in  New  Zealand  early  in  1950;  and 
changed  the  opening  date  of  Ilo's  1949  American 
Regional  Conference  at  Montevideo  from  March 
28  to  April  25,  while  deferring  British  and  French 
requests  for  representation  there  until  the  next 
Governing  Body  session. 

An  important  development  of  the  107th  session 
of  the  Governing  Body,  which  ended  December  11, 
was  the  decision  to  undertake  international  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  job-training,  and  training 
and  moving  workers  from  countries  with  man- 
power excesses  to  those  with  shortages.  David 
Morse,  Ilo's  director-general,  stated  that  he  would 
immediately  start  drawing  up  programs  of  special 
interest  to  member  nations. 
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Report  on  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Council  of  IRO 

BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  first  session  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
[nternational  Refugee  Organization  met  at  Geneva 
Prom  September  13  through  September  25,  1948. 
Upon  formal  organization  of  the  meeting,  the 
Council  elected  William  Hallam  Tuck,  of  the 
Jnitecl  States,  as  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  Mr.  Tuck  had 
■eviously  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Iro.  During  its 
irst  session  the  General  Council  considered  and 
1  resolutions  for  the  guidance  of  its  Secre- 
ariat  on  questions  prepared  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  which  had  operated  since  July  1, 
L947,  on  behalf  of  the  Iro. 

background 

On  February  12,  1946,  the  General  Assembly 
)f  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  rec- 
Inmending  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
jstablish  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ng  the  problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  all  its  aspects.  Pursuant  to  this  recom- 
nendation  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
February  16,  1946,  established  by  resolution  a 
fcecial  Committee  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons.  The  Committee  met  in  London  from 
Epril  8  to  June  1,  1946,  to  prepare  a  report  and 
Iraft  a  constitution  for  a  United  Nations  special- 
ized agency  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution 
dv  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  June  21, 
1946,  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Finances  of  the 
[nternational  Refugee  Organization  met  in  Lon- 
:lon  during  July  1946,  to  prepare  a  draft  provi- 
sional budget  for  the  first  financial  year  of  the 
BO.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  gave  final 
approval  of  the  constitution,  the  provisional 
fcdget,  an  agreement  for  a  Preparatory  Com- 
fcission,  and  the  transmittal  of  these  documents 
to  the  General  Assembly  under  a  resolution  of  the 
Council  at  its  third  session.  The  constitution,  the 
provisional  budget  for  the  first  financial  year,  and 
thf  agreement  on  interim  measures  to  be  taken  in 
respect  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  were 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
I&46.  The  agreement  on  interim  measures  au- 
thorized a  Preparatory  Commission  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  Iro  until  the  Organization 
came  into  beincr.  and  to  take  over  at  its  discretion 
the  functions  of  Uxrra  and  the  Intergovernmental 
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Committee  on  Refugees  with  respect  to  refugees, 
as  these  agencies  were  to  cease  activities  on  July 
1,  1947.  The  following  24  governments,  which 
signed  the  Constitution  with  or  without  reserva- 
tions, composed  the  Preparatory  Commission : 


Argentina 

Australia  * 

Belgium ' 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada * 

China  * 

Denmark ' 

Dominican  Republic ' 

France  * 

Guatemala 1 

Honduras 


Iceland  ' 

Liberia 

Luxembourg1 

Netherlands  ' 

New  Zealand  J 

Norway  * 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippine  Republic 

United  Kingdom1 

United  States 1 

Venezuela 


The  constitution  of  the  Iro  was  not  to  come 
into  force  until  at  least  15  states,  whose  required 
contributions  to  part  I  of  the  operational  budget 
as  set  forth  in  annex  II  of  the  constitution  totaled 
not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  total  thereof,  had 
become  parties  to  it.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  declared  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Iro  on  August  20,  1948, 
when  the  fifteenth  government  presented  its  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution.  The  total  percentage 
of  the  governments'  contributions  to  the  opera- 
tional budget  on  that  date  was  75.96  percent.  In 
consequence,  the  Preparatory  Commission  at  its 
final  meeting  in  September  1948  convened  the  first 
session  of  the  Iro  on  September  13, 1948,  at  Geneva. 

Participation 

The  following  member  governments  were  rep- 
resented at  the  first  session  of  its  General  Council : 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

France 

Guatemala 


Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Venezuela  2 


'Each  of  these  Governments  had  deposited  its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  with  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  as  of  Aug.  20,  1948. 

'Word  was  received  on  Sept  13,  i!)48,  that  Venezuela 
had  deposited  its  ratification  of  the  constitution  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  making  that 
Government  the  sixteenth  member  of  Iko. 
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Not  represented :  Iceland. 

Official  observers  representing  Brazil,3  Italy, 
Ireland,  Switzerland,  the  Holy  See,  the  United 
Nations,  Ilo,  and  Who  were  present.  Voluntary 
agencies  and  the  press  were  also  represented. 

The  Council  was  addressed  at  its  opening  meet- 
ings by  Dr.  Von  Steiger,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  Police,  Bern,  Switzerland ;  Mr.  H. 
Laugier,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Charge  of  Social  Affairs;  Mr.  Boris  Shiskin, 
Labor  Adviser  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  Europe ;  Mr.  Paul  Ruegger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross ;  the  Honorable  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Cana- 
dian Federal  Minister  for  Labor;  and  Mr.  Ugo 
Carusi,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Displaced 
Persons  Commission. 

Organization  of  the  Session 

Mr.  Henri  Ponsot  (France)  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Dr.  Wu  Nan-Ju  (China) 
and  Dr.  P.  J.  de  Kanter  (Netherlands)  were 
elected  First  and  Second  Vice-Chairman  respec- 
tively. Mr.  J.  Schneider  (Belgium)  was  elected 
Rapporteur.  Representatives  of  those  states 
signatories  to  the  constitution  which  have  not  yet 
ratified  their  signatures  were  invited  to  sit  at  the 
Council  table  as  observers  and  to  take  part,  with- 
out vote,  in  the  debates  of  the  Council.  The  ob- 
servers from  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Switz- 
erland indicated  the  interest  of  their  governments 
in  becoming  members  of  the  Iko. 

The  following  nine  member  governments  were 
elected  by  the  Council  to  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  two  years :  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  China,  France,  Norway,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela. 

The  United  States  Delegation 

Presidential  appointments  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Iro  General  Council  were:  Ambassador 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,  United  States  Representative ; 
Mr.  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr  and  Mr.  George  L.  War- 
ren, Alternate  Representatives.  In  the  absence  of 
Ambassador  Douglas,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  session,  Mr.  Dorr  headed  the  Delegation.  Mr. 
Dorr  and  Mr.  Warren  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Fisher  of  the  Department  of  the  Army;  Mr. 
Alex  E.  Squadrilli  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Branch,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  EUCOM,  Heidel- 
berg; Colonel  H.  T.  Brotherton,  Chief,  Internal 
Affairs  and  Displaced  Persons  Division,  USFA, 
Vienna;  and  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Burnett,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant. 


3  The  Government  of  Brazil  is  a  signatory  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  not  a  member  of  the  organization.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 
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Resolutions 

The  following  decisions  were  among  those  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Council  which  adopted  a  total  of 
30  resolutions  at  its  first  session: 

1.  Repatriation:  The  Council  instructed  the  Di- 
rector-General to  pursue  his  efforts  to  ensure  the 
speedy  repatriation  of  all  displaced  persons  who 
expressed  the  wish  to  be  repatriated.  Each  dis- 
placed person  will  continue  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  in  complete  freedom  and  after 
receiving  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  including 
information  supplied  by  the  government  of  his 
country  of  origin,  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be 
repatriated.  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
choosing  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin 
from  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria 
will  be  given  a  twenty-day  supply  of  food  by  Iro 
as  an  aid  in  reestablishment  in  their  home  coun- 
tries. 

2.  Resettlement:  In  order  to  resettle  approxi- 
mately 725,000  displaced  persons  by  June  30,  1950, 
and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  persons 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  organization's  operation, 
will  constitute  the  non-resettleable  hard  core, 
which  will  require  special  assistance,  the  Iro 
Council  instructed  the  Director-General  to  ap- 
proach receiving  countries  again  in  order  to  secure 
acceptance,  not  only  of  displaced  persons  who 
will  be  economic  assets,  but  also  of  the  dependent, 
aged,  and  physically  handicapped  members  of 
their  families,  and  of  orphans  and  other  persons 
without  family  ties.  Stress  was  also  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  receiving  intellectuals  among  the  ref- 
ugees and  displaced  persons  and  the  importance  of 
permitting  these  groups  to  continue  to  follow  their 
professions  in  the  country  of  reception. 

3.  IRO  Budget:  The  Council  adopted  a  budget 
of   $4,797,800    for   administrative    expenses    and 
$150,229,258  for  operational  expenses  (except  for 
large-scale  resettlement  expenses)   for  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1948-June  30,  1949.     Governments 
were  asked  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  volun- 
tary contributions  to  large  scale  resettlement  ex- 
penses.    For  the  succeeding  fiscal  year   (July  1, 
1949- June  30, 1950)  the  Council  adopted  a  budget 
of   $4,500,000    for   administrative   expenses    and 
$150,060,500  for  operational  expenses  (except  for 
large-scale  resettlament  expenses).     These  budg- 
ets were  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  June  30, 
1950,  the  Iro  would  have  repatriated  or  resettled 
825,000  persons.     It  was  recognized  that  a  non- 
resettleable  hard  core  estimated  at  184,000  would 
remain  for  whom  provision  must  eventually  be 
made. 

4.  Limitations  on  Care  and  Maintenance:  Iro 
will  admit  new  applicants  for  care  and  mainte- 
nance only  if  hardship  would  result  were  the  ap- 
plicant denied  care.  This  policy  continues  that 
laid    down    by    the    Preparatory    Commission's 
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freeze  order".  Its  continuance  was  considered 
accessary  by  the  General  Council  in  view  of  the 
imits  of  the  budget  of  the  Organization  and  the 
Executive  Secretary's  estimate  that  120,000  eli- 
gible refugees  and  displaced  persons  would  re- 
quest care  and  maintenance  from  the  Organiza- 
tion if  the  freeze  order  were  lifted.  The  Council 
instructed  the  Director-General  to  accord  the  most 

iberal  interpretation  feasible  to  the  term  "hard- 
ship". 

5.  Standards  of  Care  and  Maintenance:  A  res- 
alution  passed  by  the  Council  on  standards  of  care 
md  maintenance  directed  that  a  diet  "necessary 
to  maintain  standards  of  health  approved  by 
medical  and  nutritional  authorities"  be  provided. 

Irhe  Council  considered  that  the  diet  of  the  local 
Population  in  countries  where  Iro  camps  are  lo- 
cated has  now  improved  sufficiently  to  permit  Iko 
to  maintain  adequate  food  standards  without  pro- 
viding a  differential  as  between  displaced  persons 
fcand  the  local  population. 

6.  Volksdeutsche:  The  Council,  after  study  of 
a  report  by  its  working  committee,  deferred  for 
[future  consideration  the  question  of  the  accept- 
ance as  eligible  for  Iro  assistance  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Volksdeutsche  in  Austria. 

7.  International  Tracing  Service :  The  Council 
hsked  the  Director-General  to  continue  the  present 
activities  of  the  International  Tracing  Service  and 
(instructed  him  to  consider  how  the  tracing  of  miss- 
ing persons  could  be  transferred  to  another  organ- 
ization after  the  termination  of  the  Iro.  The  Coun- 
cil also  asked  the  Director-General  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  International  Tracing  Service 
with  regard  to  tracing  and  search  of  children  with 
khe  child-welfare  programs  of  the  Organization 
as  a  whole,  and  to  take  appropriate  steps  for  the 
issuance  of  notifications  of  death. 

8.  Arab  Refugees  from  Palestine:  One  of  the 
Uost  difficult  problems  facing  the  General  Coun- 
Icil  was  that  of  the  plight  of  Palestinian  refugees. 
[Recognizing  the  necessity  for  assistance '  to  such 
[refugees,  but  recognizing  that  the  resources  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  are  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  permit  it  to  relieve  their 
distress,  the  Council  approved  the  action  of  the 
Director-General  in  the  loan  of  the  services  of  the 
Director  of  Supply  and  Transport  to  the  United 
Nations  Mediator  and  requested  the  Direct  or-Gen- 
!eral  to  inform  the  Executive  Committee  promptly 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  pertaining  to  assistance  to 
refugees  in  the  Middle  East  or  of  any  request  for 
any  other  form  of  assistance  which  the  Mediator 
might  make  to  Iro,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
[Executive  Committee  to  consider  whether  any  fur- 
ther assistance  might  be  practicable  within  the 
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budgetary  and  constitutional  limitations  of  the 
Iro. 

The  Council  also  adopted  resolutions  which : 

Established  the  headquarters  of  the  organization 

at  Geneva ; 
Adopted  the  rules  of  procedure  as  submitted  by 

the  Preparatory  Commission ; 
Approved  the  draft  agreement  between  the  Iro 

and  the  United  Nations  ; 
Transferred    the    property    of    the    Preparatory 

Commission  to  the  Iro  ; 
Adopted  financial  and  staff  regulations. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  met  again  on  December  7, 
1948,  in  Rome.  The  next  session  of  the  General 
Council  is  scheduled  to  convene  on  or  about  March 
29, 1949,  in  Geneva. 


IRO  Preparatory  Commission:  Seventh  Session 

The  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  met  for  the  seventh 
part  of  its  first  session  on  Friday,  September  10, 
1948,  in  Geneva,  concluded  its  activities,  and  ad- 
journed on  September  11, 1948.  Of  the  24  member 
governments  the  following  15  were  represented  at 
the  meeting : 


Australia 

Guatemala 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Netherlands 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

China 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican 

Republic 

United  States 

France 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
had  declared  the  entry  into  force  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Iro  on  August  20,  1948.  Fifteen  gov- 
ernments members  of  the  United  Nations  had  ad- 
hered to  the  constitution  of  the  Iro  prior  to  that 
date,  and  the  total  of  their  percentage  contribu- 
tions, 75.96  percent,  to  the  operational  budget 
slightly  exceeded  the  75  percent  requirement  of 
the  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  the  announcement  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  convened  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Organization  for  Septem- 
ber 13,  1948,  at  Geneva.  The  Preparatory  Com- 
mission also  approved  staff  and  financial  regula- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Council, 
adopted  a  provisional  agenda  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Council,  and  took  other  necessary  steps  for 
bringing  the  Organization  into  effective  operation. 
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U.S.  Suspends  Consideration  of  Proposal  for  Japanese 
Deconcentration  of  Finances  and  Industry 


STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY > 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 


Some  months  ago,  my  Government  suspended 
its  participation  in  discussions  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  of  a  United  States  policy  proposal 
which  was  then  under  active  consideration  in  the 
Commission.  This  proposal,  designated  as  Fec 
230,2  presented  an  extremely  detailed  plan  for  the 
implementation  of  a  general  policy  which  already 
had  been  stated  in  existing  directives  to  the  Su- 
preme Commander.  That  policy,  which  called  for 
the  dissolution  of  certain  Japanese  combines  and 
a  widening  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  and 
ownership  of  Japanese  industry,  was  then  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  the  view  of  my  Government,  a 
fundamental  objective  of  the  occupation. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  suspending 
consideration  of  its  proposal,  however,  has  led  to 
certain  questions  among  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission and  among  the  Japanese  people.  The 
purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  clarify  the  position 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Fec  230. 

Since  the  very  first  weeks  of  the  occupation,  the 
Supreme  Commander  has  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  and  resources  of  his  staff  to  the 
problem  of  reorganizing  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial institutions  of  Japan.  This  program  which 
has  been  based  upon  the  Post-Surrender  Directive 
issued  December  6,  1945,  and  on  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission's  own  Basic  Post-Surrender  Policy 
for  Japan,  was  designed  to  make  possible  the  early 
development  of  democratic  and  peacefully  inclined 
economic  institutions  in  Japan.  To  bring  about 
that  result,  plans  were  immediately  developed  and 
put  into  effect  to  dissolve  the  control  of  Japanese 
finances  and  industry  which  rested  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  powerful  Japanese  families. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander directed  the  Japanese  Government  to 
adopt  various  laws  and  to  create  certain  govern- 
mental bodies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
undertaking  a  major  reorganization  of  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  Japanese  industry.  In  the 
brief  span  of  three  years  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  by  these  bodies.  The  assets  of  the  56 
persons  who  comprised  the  heads  of  the  10  major 

'  Made  to  the  Commission  on  Dec.  9,  1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  dale.  General  McCoy  is  chair- 
man or  the  Commission. 

'Not  printed. 
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Zaibatsu  families  and  the  assets  of  the  83  holding 
companies  controlled  by  these  persons  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Government  and  are  in  process  oi 
being  sold  to  the  Japanese  public.    A  much  larger 
number   of   companies   have   been   compelled   to 
divest  themselves  of  holdings  in  and  control  over 
smaller  enterprises.     Such  control  was  exercised 
through  intercorporate  stockholdings,  interlocking 
directorates,  and  similar  devices.     Contractual  ar- 
rangements to  which  these  Japanese  enterprises 
were  parties  which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the 
control  of  production  or  trade  in  the  hands  of"such 
enterprises  have  been  declared  void.     The  innu- 
merable control  associations  through  which  Japa- 
nese enterprises  exercised  their  collective  authority 
are  being  liquidated.    Action  is  being  taken  and  is 
well-advanced  toward  reorganization  of  former 
savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  governmental 
banking  institutions,  making  possible  the  emer- 
gence of  a  significant  number  of  new  commercial 
banks,  to  compete  with  and  supplement  the  few 
large  banking  combines  which  formerly  dominated 
Japanese  credit  sources.     Finally,  some  scores  of 
Japanese  companies  whose  present  state  may  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  competitive  enterprise  are  being 
scrutinized,  one  by  one.    Where  necessary,  these 
combines  will  be  subjected  to  such  reorganization 
as  may  be  required  to  remove  the  existing  threat. 
To  insure  that  the  dispersion  of  economic  control 
which  is  developing  from  these  measures  will  not 
likely  be  reversed  in  the  years  to  come,  substantial 
revisions  have  been  effected  in  the  basic  economic 
legislation  of  Japan.     To  begin  with,  an  antitrust 
law  has  been  adopted  and  a  Fair  Trade  Commis- 
sion set  up  to  enforce  the  law.     In  general,  the  law 
seeks  to  restrain  the  development  of  new  combines, 
excessively  large  or  powerful,  by  outlawing  agree- 
ments   which  restrain    production    or    trade,    by 
placing  limitations  upon  intercorporate  stockhold- 
ings, interlocking  directorates,  and  similar  devices 
for  the  concentration  of  corporate  control,  and  by 
setting  up  procedures  and  penalties  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  provisions.     Other  legislation 
now  requires  Japanese  corporations  to  make  con- 
siderably   more    information    available   to   their 
stockholders  and  the  public  than  heretofore  has 
been  the  case  and  generally  requires  the  manage- 
ment of  corporations  to  adhere  to  much  higher 
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tandards  of  public  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
nents  of  their  enterprise. 

Moreover,  many  existing  laws  which  tended  to 
Intralize  t ho  control  of  Japanese  industry  within 
i  small  group  have  been  abrogated  outright. 
Jthers  have  been  modified  drastically.  The  Fair 
rraile  Commission  and  other  Government  agon- 
ies are  analyzing  still  other  .Japanese  laws  to 
■liminate  provisions  which  confer  special  privi- 
pge  or  tend  to  rest  lain  or  eliminate  competition. 
Kurious  laws  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Japanese 
poking  have  been  placed  under  particularly  care- 
pi  scrutiny.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
he  revision  of  Japanese  banking  laws  is  to  create 
i  climate  in  which  the  undesirable  prewar  concen- 
ration  of  .Japanese  credit  in  a  few  hands  could 
lot  recur. 

In  all  this,  the  Japanese  Government  has  dem- 
BStrated  a  commendable  ability  to  comprehend 
Ulied  objectives  and  has  cooperatively  fulfilled  its 
>bligations.  The  Japanese  Fair  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  prosecuted  a  significant  series  of  cases 
igainst  Japanese  businessmen  who  were  violating 
me  provision  or  another  of  the  statutes  which  seek 
o  prevent  new  concentrations  of  Japanese  indus- 
ry.  The  Japanese  Holding  Company  Liquida- 
:ion  Commission  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
he  structure  of  the  larger  Japanese  combines  and, 
n  close  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Com- 
nander,  is  currently  developing  plans  for  such 
•eorganization  of  these  combines  as  may  be  needed. 

As  the  occupation  and  the  economic  situation 
lave  developed,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
'volution  in  the  deconcentration  program.  For 
'xample,  it  has  proved  possible  and  desirable 
x>  dissolve  most  of  the  wartime  control  associa- 
ions.  As  new  sources  of  credit  have  been  created 
hrough  the  conversion  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions to  commercial  banks,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reconsider  the  need  for  the  actual  dissolution,  once 
jelieved  necessary,  of  Japan's  biggest  banks  which 
fender  earlier  circumstances  had  dominated  the 
credit  structures  of  Japan.  With  the  daily  growth 
)f  indication  that  the  Japanese  propose  to  enforce 
:heir  fair  trade  laws  vigorously  and  effectively,  it 
has  been  possible  to  reconsider  the  standards  to 
be  used  in  the  dissolution  of  some  of  the  combines 
still  existing.  These  changes  in  emphasis  have 
been  responsive  to  changing  circumstances  and 
bave  represented  relatively  minor  alterations  in  a 
program  which  basically  remains  unchanged. 
Diat  program,  adhering  to  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  directive  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
seeks  to  achieve  in  Japan  an  economic  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  a  democratic  society. 
[t  seeks  to  prevent  the  resurgence  of  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  recognize  no 
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responsibility  to  the  Japanese  people  or  the  world 
at  large. 

When  the  United  States  suspended  its  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion  of  Fec  2150  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission,  that  decision  was  based  upon 
the  growing  realization  that  the;  guidance  for  the 
Supreme  Commander  and  the  Japanese  envisaged 
therein  had  largely  been  overtaken  by  events.  The 
major  points  of  procedure  set  out  in  that  document 
already  had  been  implemented  in  -Japan.  Other 
details  believed  necessary  to  the  accomplishing 
of  the  major  objectives  either  had  been  faithfully 
adopted  or  had  become  unnecessary  or  inappro- 
priate. Useful  as  the  paper  might  have  been  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  occupation,  that  usefulness 
no  longer  appeared  to  exist. 

That  the  paper  has  become  outmoded  in  so  brief 
a  period  is  a  singular  tribute  to  Scap  and  the 
Japanese  Government.  Procedures  which  it  was 
thought  would  take  years  to  carry  out  in  many 
cases  have  been  accomplished  in  a  matter  of 
months.  Major  technical  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  and  the  demonstrated  determination  of 
the  Supreme  Commander  to  carry  the  program 
through  has  elicited  a  gratifying  degree  of  co- 
operation from  the  Japanese  themselves.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  a  careful  resurvey  of  the  decon- 
centration program  now  well-advanced  in  Japan, 
the  United  States  now  believes  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  there  is  no  need  to  lay  down  policies  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Commander  with 
respect  to  any  remaining  significant  aspect  of 
the  program.  Indeed,  to  do  so  in  the  outmoded 
terms  in  which  Fec  230  is  cast  might  well  do 
more  harm  to  the  program  than  good.  Hence,  the 
United  States  has  withdrawn  its  support  of  Fec 
230  as  a  proposal  upon  which  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  could  act  with  benefit  to  the 
occupation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  deconcentration 
program  has  been  completed.  Considerable 
amounts  of  securities  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  and  must  be  disposed  of.  In- 
genuity and  vigor  must  be  brought  to  this  task. 
Existing  banking  legislation  will  undoubtedly  be 
elaborated  and  refined  in  consonance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program.  Those  remaining  Jap- 
anese combines  whose  existence  may  constitute 
a  threat  to  competitive  enterprise  will,  where 
necessary,  be  reorganized  as  required  to  remove 
such  threat.  But  these  programs  no  longer  call 
for  the  development  of  policy.  They  call  largely 
for  a  practical  application  of  judgment,  energy, 
and  enterprise  in  implementing  a  program  whose 
philosophy  and  objectives  are  clearly  understood 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  and  the  Japanese 
Government,  as  they  have  already  convincingly 
demonstrated. 
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Conduct  of  Trade  With  Japan l 


1.  In  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  Basic  Post 
Surrender  Policy  for  Japan  (approved  19  June 
1947,  and  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
on  26  June  1947)  and  other  policy  decisions  of  the 
far  Eastern  Commission,  including  this  policy 
decision,  Japan's  foreign  trade  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to : 

a.  foster  the  development  and  balanced  growth 
of  Japanese  foreign  trade  to  a  level  consistent  with 
Japan's  peaceful  needs  as  defined  by  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission; 

b.  encourage  an  increase  in  Japanese  exports: 

(1)  in  order  that  these  exports  may,  as  soon 
as  possible,  pay  for  the  imports  required  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  unrest  within  Japan, 
and  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  self-sustainin^ 
economy;  and 

(2)  in  order  that  Japan  may  participate  in 
providing  goods  for  international  trade; 

a.  insure  competitive  conditions  in  trade  free  of 
contracts  or  arrangements  which  limit  access  to 
markets  or  foster  monopolistic  controls,  and  pre- 
vent excessive  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
Japan  and  monopolies  in  Japanese  foreign  trade 
whether  with  the  participation  of  Japanese  or 
ioreign  capital. 

2.  In  addition  to  Allied  trade  representatives 
whose  entry  into  Japan  has  been  or  may  be  ap- 
proved consequent  upon  policy  decisions  of  the 
*  ar  Eastern  Commission,  persons  in  the  following 
categories  should  be  permitted  to  enter  and  reside 
m  Japan  m  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers : 

a.  Merchants  and  other  traders  (including  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  organizations,  Govern- 
mental or  otherwise)  who  are  prepared  to  purchase 
or  to  make  arrangements  for  future  purchases  of 
potential  exports,  or  to  provide  raw  materials  or 
other  commodities  which  Japan  must  import; 

b.  Representatives  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, airlines,  shipping  and  other  companies 
who  are  prepared  to  render  necessary  services  in 
connection  with  Japan's  foreign  trade  either  to 
private  non -Japanese  businessmen,  to  the  Supreme 

'Policy  derision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Nov.  18,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Fkc  oi,  I  >,.,•.  (I,  ISMS.  A  directive  based  upon  this  decision 
has  bee,,  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  for  implementation. 
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Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  or  to  Japanet 
persons  or  agencies  approved  by  him ; 

c.  Representatives  of  companies  or  individual 
who  had  prewar  property  interests  in  Japan,  tl 
renewed  operation  of  which  would  contribute  t 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  in  paragrap 

d.  Representatives  of  companies  or  individual 
who  had  substantial  prewar  property  interests  ii 
Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  those  in 
terests. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  policy  decision  is  to  be  under 
stood  as  requiring  the  reopening  or  operation  o 
factories  in  Japan. 

4.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  agains 
any  foreign  trade  representatives  or  businessmei 
m  Japan  and  all  should  be  accorded  equality  o: 
opportunity  to  transact  business.  Accommoda 
tions  should  be  allocated  to  such  persons  entering 
Japan  under  the  provisions  of  this  policy  decisioi 
on  an  impartial  basis. 

5.  Yen  acquired  by  foreign  nations  through  ao 
tivities  envisaged  in  this  policy  should  be  useable 
for  local  expenditures  in  accordance  with  laws 
and  regulations  enforced  in  Japan. 

6.  The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  may  impose  port  and  service  charges  upon 
foreign  vessels  entering  Japanese  ports  for  com- 
mercial purposes  with  the  exceptions  enumerated 
below  : 

a.  No  port  charges  should  be  imposed  on  ves- 
sels entering  Japanese  ports  in  so  far  as  they  are 
carrying  occupation  force  cargo  or  are  engaged  in 
the  removal  of  reparations  or  restitution  goods. 
Where  vessels  are  also  engaged  at  the  same  time  in 
normal  commercial  operations,  port  charges  should 
be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  commer- 
cial cargo  carried. 

b.  All  port  charges  on  commercial  vessels  as 
well  as  the  services  rendered  to  commercial  ves- 
sels in  Japanese  ports  should  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriate and  non-discriminatory  payment  in  any 
foreign  exchange  useful  for  the  purchase  of  im- 
ports for  Japan  or  in  local  currency,  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  and  regulations  enforced  in  Japan. 

7.  The  persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  2 
should  be  afforded  opportunity  for  direct  access 
to  individual  Japanese  firms  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  move  freely  in 
Japan  subject  only  to  availability  of  transport 
and  accommodations.  Any  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  participation  of  firms  or  government 
agencies,  whether  Japanese  or  foreign,  in  foreign 
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radc  should  be  non-discriminatory  in  character 
ml  confined  to  measures  essential  to  achieving  the 
irinciples  and  objectives  set  forth  in  this  policy 
ml  should  be  based  upon  criteria  established  by 
ml  under  the  supervision  of  Scap. 
8.  Foreign  trade  may  be  conducted  by  the  Jap- 
I'.ese  Government  or  agency  thereof  to  the  extent 
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deemed  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maxi- 
mizing export  proceeds  or  for  other  purposes,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  objectives  stated 
in  this  policy. 

9.  An  exchange  rate   for  the  yen  should  be 
established  as  soon  as  practicable. 


fravel  Abroad  of  Japanese  Commercial  Representatives1 


1.  During  the  period  of  the  occupation  it  is  rec- 
gnized  that  the  operation  of  the  private  trade  of 
span  with  other  countries  must  be  conducted 
Hgely  through  foreign  nationals  traveling  or 
ending  in  Japan.  However,  in  order  to  widen 
ope  of  trade  and  to  further  the  policy  of 
(eventing  Japanese  monopolies  in  foreign  trade, 

limited  resumption  of  private  trade  contacts  by 
he  travel  of  Japanese  commercial  representatives 
broad  may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  country 
f  destination,  be  permitted  under  the  following 
onditions: 

a.  Such  travel  should  give  Japanese  no  ad- 
Intage  over  foreign  nationals  doing  business  with 
r  in  Japan.  To  this  end  foreign  nationals  in 
jfcpan  should  be  given  maximum  freedom  to 
evelop  trade,  subject  only  to  the  economic  con- 
rols  required  by  reason  of  the  occupation.  Such 
ontrols  should  apply  equally  to  Japanese  and 
■reign  nationals. 

b.  Japanese  commercial  representatives  abroad 
hould  not  be  the  sole  sales  or  purchasing  medium 
or  Boeki  Cho  or  for  Japanese  trade  associations 
or  should  they  be  allowed  to  be  official  represent- 
ees of  Scap. 

c.  The  specific  travel  authorized  herein  and  the 
xtent  thereof  should  be  only  that  essential  to 


raise  Japan's  foreign  trade  to  a  level  consistent 
with  her  peaceful  needs  as  defined  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission. 

d.  The  activities  of  Japanese  commercial  repre- 
sentatives abroad  should  be  confined  to  trade. 
They  should  not  be  a  cover  for  other  activities 
such  as  for  instance  those  of  a  political  or  propa- 
ganda nature. 

e.  Japanese  commercial  representatives  should 
be  carefully  screened  by  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  before  they  are  allowed 
to  leave  Japan. 

2.  Such  Japanese  travel  abroad  shall  be  under 
such  conditions  and  controls  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
and  the  country  of  destination.  Subject  to  over- 
all supervision  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  Japanese  Government,  or  any 
authorized  agency  thereof,  will  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  any  Japanese  commercial  represent- 
atives permitted  to  travel  abroad  under  this  policy. 

'Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Oct.  21,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Fec  on  Nov.  9,  1948.  A  directive  based  on  this  decision 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  for  implementation. 
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America's  Answer  to  Communist  Propaganda  Abroa 

BY  DOUGLAS  SCHNEIDERS 

Acting  Chief,  Public  Affairs  Overseas  Program  Staff 


Between  November  1918  and  September  1939 
most  great  powers  in  the  world  were,  with  rapidly 
increasing  momentum,  organizing  the  machinery 
for  the  all-out  propaganda  campaigns  which  were 
to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  war.  The  Fascist 
countries  were  in  the  vanguard,  during  the 
thirties— the  prewar  period— but  they  were 
rapidly  joined  and  even  overhauled  by  the  Allies, 
after  the  outbreak  of  war ;  and,  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  almost  every  nation  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  smoothly  functioning,  and  in  many  cases 
quite  formidable,  many-voiced  propaganda  ma- 
chine. 

The  U.S.A.  was  late  in  joining  the  chorus,  but 
making  up  for  lost  time  we  too  had  in  operation 
in  1945  a  widespread  network  of  information  out- 
lets— call  them  propaganda  outlets  if  you  wish — 
which  under  different  names  really  blanketed  the 
world:  the  "Ciaa",  the  so-called  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  and 
the  Office  of  War  Information  for  all  areas  other 
than  the  Americas. 

We  and,  in  varying  degrees,  almost  all  other 
countries  had  the  instruments  at  hand  for  the 
spreading  of  information.  The  propaganda  ma- 
chines of  our  enemies  had  collapsed  with  their 
military  establishments.  But  we  were  about  to 
reconvert  our  wartime  organizations  into  peace- 
serving  activities.  What  was  to  be  the  "market", 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  for  our  peacetime  information 
service  ? 

This  "market"  was  a  paradoxical  one.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  a  vast  demand  for  information 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  had  never  been  a 
stronger  resistance  against  propaganda  as  such. 
Let  me  elaborate :  The  demand  was  great  because 
of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  free  flow  of 
information  during  the  war.  Even  in  the  areas 
spared  from  occupation  or  battle,  such  as  Latin 
America  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  news  and  many  of  the  other  traditional 
media  for  the  dissemination  of  information  had 
been  restricted  by  censorship  and  by  lack  of 
physical  facilities,  such  as  newsprint  or  shipping 
space   for  books.     In  many  parts  of  the  world, 

'Address  deliTered  at  the  Institute  on  World  Affairs 
Blverrtde,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  6,  1948,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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less  favored,  news  and  information  had  been  r 
stricted  to  what  the  enemy,  Germany,  Japan,  an 
Italy,  had  been  willing  to  allow  to  the  occupw 
areas  and  to  what  the  Allies  had  been  able  to  su] 
ply  despite  totalitarian  bans,  sometimes  an  in 
pressive  amount,  sometimes  a  tantalizing  trickl 
Curiosity  was  excited  by  the  years  of  darknes 
When  the  lights  went  on  again  people  all  ov< 
the  world  wanted  to  know ;  they  wanted  to  kno 
what  had  happened  in  the  free  nations  durin 
the  years  they  were  cut  off.  They  wanted  to  kno 
how  the  Great  Powers  lived,  those  Great  Powei 
which  had  brought  about  the  downfall  of  thei 
oppressors.  The  flow  of  Allied  armies  round  th 
world  increased  that  curiosity.  After  havin 
seen  American  G-I's  by  the  hundreds  and  thoi 
sands,  people  everywhere  wanted  to  find  out  "wha 
made  them  run",  what  were  the  homes  behin 
those  fun-loving,  kind,  rough,  and  generally  ue 
predictable  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  An 
over  and  above  the  general  interest  there  were  th 
specialists :  doctors  thirsted  for  inf ormation  on  th 
latest  techniques;  scholars  were  eager  to  resum 
their  contacts  with  other  scholars;  writers  witl 
other  writers.  Never  had  there  been  a  more  eage 
audience. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  in  August  1945,  wer 
on  the  one  hand  eager  for  information  but,  on  thi 
other  hand,  they  had  in  almost  every  case  beei 
surfeited  with  a  glut  of  propaganda,  often  heavy 
handed  and,  in  the  case  of  enemy-occupied  terri 
tories,  generally  resented.  After  four  years  o: 
Goebbels'  outpouring,  the  Frenchman  was  hyper 
sensitive  to  anything  which  even  smacked  oi 
propaganda ;  tired  of  Mussolini's  rantings,  cynica 
Romans  shrugged  off  anything  with  a  "message' 
and  in  areas  far  less  sophisticated  than  these,  a 
very  keen  sense  of  smell  had  been  developed. 

There,  then,  is  the  scene :  a  world  avid  for  in- 
formation, but  very  generally  sceptical,  hard  to 
persuade,  easily  "scared  away".  How,  in  particu- 
lar, did  the  Communist  movement  throughout  the 
world  seek  to  exploit  the  reservoir  of  good  will 
filled  to  overflowing  by  the  victorious  Soviet 
armies  and  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Russian  people? 
First  of  all  there  were,  to  be  sure,  the  tradi- 
tional (if  one  may  use  the  term  for  a  relatively 
modern  activity)  the  traditional  media  of  in- 
formation open  to  any  country :  the  press,  radio, 
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0  motion  picture.  Soviet  Information  Bureaus 
mod.  and  si  ill  issue,  to  the  local  papers  and 
plications  their  news  bulletins  and  editorial  ex- 
rpts  from  the  Soviet  papers.  Powerful  trans- 
itters  send  out  from  Russia  short -wave  radio 
©grams  in  many  languages.  Documentary 
oris  and  full-length  feature  films  show  the  most 
ittering  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union.     The  scale 

these  efforts  is  impressive  and  I  wish  that  I 
■re  able  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
pii  and  money  involved  in  such  output.  This  I 
i.  unfortunately,  unable  to  do.  I  think  I  can 
11  you  what  British  Information  Services  spent 

France  in  a  given  year  for  information  and  cul- 
ral  activities.  In  1946,  for  instance,  according  to 
y  best  estimate  the  British  must  have  spent  ap- 
oximately  $440,000  and  engaged  in  such  work 
tne  50  British  subjects.  I  might  add  that  when  I 
bed  my  "opposite  number"  at  the  Soviet  Embassy 
ntt  his  government  spent  in  France  for  infor- 
ition  and  cultural  relations.  Mr.  Vidiassov  an- 
ered  with  a  wide  grin,  "Ah.  Mister  Schneider, 
is  no  mystery  but  of  course  I  cannot  tell  you!" 

1  might  also  add,  as  a  parenthesis,  that  three  or 
ur  months  after  calculating  that  the  British  had 
ent  on  information  and  cultural  relations  about 
40,000  in  1946  and  after  having  estimated  that 
e  Russians  must  have  spent  ten  times  as  much 
wild  guess  to  be  sure) ,  I  learned  that  our  United 
ates  appropriation  for  1947/48  (July  1947  to 
ly  1948)  was  to  be  approximately  $125,000. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
spite  of  the  obviously  large  sums  of  money  spent 

them  in  their  overt,  officially  acknowledged 
opaganda  campaign,  the  results  of  these,  in  so 
r  as  one  may  judge  anything  so  intangible  as 
man  reactions  to  propaganda,  seem  to  be  medi- 
re.  This  type  of  Communist  propaganda  is 
pry-handed,  and  except  among  hardened  party 
>mbers  who  need  no  convincing,  it  is  often  re- 
ited. 

The  Tass  Agency's  news  files,  the  Moscow  short- 
ive  radio  outpourings,  the  magazines  and  dis- 
iys  and  exhibits,  however,  were  but  one  and 

no  means  the  most  skilful  of  the  approaches 
the  mind  and  to  the  emotions  of  man. 
A  more  novel  and  more  attractive  device  was 
a  national  association  known  in  France  as 
rance-U.S.S.R.''  and  in  this  country  as  "Na- 
mal  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship", 
He rent  names  for  different  countries  but  always 
sentially  the  same  pattern. 

May  I  give  you  some  idea  of  the  association 
rance-U.S.S.R.",  with  which  I  was  quite 
miliar.  It  is  a  local  example  which  follows  a 
neral  plan.  Its  aim  :  to  promote  a  better  under- 
.nding  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  France.  Its 
rectorate :  generals  and  professors,  parliamen- 
•ians,  ex-ministers,  scientists  of  world-wide  rep- 
ition.  And  its  methods?  Well  you  might  say 
o  holds  barred".     First  there  was  what  you 
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might  expert  :  Lectures,  screenings  of  Soviet  docu- 
mentaries, participation  in  pro-Soviet  demonstra- 
tions such  as  "Stalingrad  Day"  or  "Red  Army 
Day".  But  to  such  classical  methods  "France- 
U.S.S.R."  added  pretty  nearly  anything  you  could 
imagine  which  would  attract  and  entertain.  I 
have  seen  announcements  of  country  fairs,  rod  and 
line  fishing  contests,  dances,  outdoor  bowling 
tournaments,  picnics,  and  bicycle  races  organized 
by  "France-U.S.S.R.",  all  of  these  activities  aimed 
at  recruiting  Communist  party  members  and 
vaunting  the  glories  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Most  effectively  of  all  perhaps,  "France-U.S.S.R." 
organized  for  the  children  of  its  adherents  free 
summer  camps:  a  fortnight  on  the  Mediterranean 
seashore.  A  mother  who  lives  in  the  smoky  suburb 
of  St.  Denis  or  Ivry,  who  sees  her  son  go  off,  pale, 
and  sees  him  come  back  all  brown  and  toasted 
after  a  fortnight  in  the  Mediterranean  sunshine — 
well,  you  can  guess  for  what  party  she  and  all  her 
family  and  friends  will  vote. 

I  dislike  statistics  but  you  should  perhaps  know 
that  "France-U.S.S.R."  claims  a  membership  of 
some  150,000  to  175,000.  With  national  head- 
quarters in  Paris  and  departmental  offices  in  57 
of  France's  90  departments,  "France-U.S.S.R." 
also  runs  1,452  regional  offices.  To  be  sure  these 
vary  in  size  from  large  business  suites  open  six 
days  a  week  to  one  room  offices  open  on  market 
day.  But  don't  forget  that  1,452  offices  consti- 
tute a  very  impressive  number  of  outlets  for  in- 
formation about  the  great  "friendly"  power  to 
the  East. 

And  in  all  the  operations  of  "France-U.S.S.R." 
you  never  meet  a  Russian.  There  are  no  Soviet 
members  on  the  board  of  directors,  no  Russian 
employees.  They  are  all  French.  That  is  their 
great  strength. 

I  have  gone  into  "France-U.S.S.R."  at  some 
length  because  I  followed  its  activities  quite 
closely  in  Paris,  and  because  it  is  quite  typical. 
And  its  national  character,  its  use  of  Frenchmen 
only,  bring  us  to  the  last  and  perhaps  most  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  Communist  arsenal. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  fountainhead  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  it  is  the  Communist  organi- 
zation and  the  Communist  press  in  each  country 
which,  far  better  than  the  Soviet  publications 
themselves,  publicize  and  advance  the  Communist 
cause,  all  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Communist  papers  are  not  Russian.  They' 
are  not  spreading  Russian  propaganda.  Perish 
the  thought !  They  are  militant  organs  fighting 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Italian — or  Swedish — 
or  French  proletariat.  And  by  this  token  their 
acceptance  is  greater  both  when  they  extol  the 
virtues  of  the  Soviet  paradise  and  when  they  damn 
the  imperialist,  the  trust-ridden,  the  uncultured, 
the  utterly  despicable  capitalist  country :  the 
U.S.A. 
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Of  other,  more  devious,  methods  such  as  "front" 
groups,  semipolitical  groups,  philanthropic  socie- 
ties, one  could  give  hundreds  of  examples.  At  still 
other  more  occult  devices,  the  rumor  campaign,  the 
whisper,  the  smear,  one  can  guess.  But  they  can 
but  add  to  the  full-throated  chorus  of  the  Soviet 
and  non-Soviet  Communist  press,  radio,  lecturer, 
loud-speaker;  the  big  drums  and  the  piccolo  and 
the  throaty  cello  together  form  a  mighty  roar. 

Well,  what  do  we  do  about  it?  'What  is 
America's  answer  to  Communist  propaganda 
abroad  ? 

I  should  not  like  this  to  sound  like  an  attempt 
at  a  paradox,  but  America  is  the  answer  to  Com- 
munist propaganda  abroad. 

The  existence  of  this  country  is  the  answer,  in 
so  far  as  this  country  is  known. 

What  is  the  target  of  Communist  propaganda  ? 
The  hungry  and  the  cold,  the  tired  and  the  dis- 
couraged people  of  the  world  are  the  natural 
targets  of  Communist  propaganda.  To  these  men 
and  women,  racked  by  war,  weary  and  hopeless, 
a  new  economic  system  is  offered.  The  police-state 
methods  ?  Bah  !  Malicious  lies  !  Join  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  you  shall  be  led  along  the  road 
toward  a  morrow  full  of  music.  Can't  you  feel 
the  appeal  of  such  slogans  to  those  who  cry :  "it 
will  be  a  change",  and  "nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  present"? 

And  yet  to  these  same  weary  millions  the  word 
America  has  long  shone  as  a  symbol  of  hope,  as 
a  sun  piercing  the  darkness  of  their  frightened 
night.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  very  distant  sun, 
a  far-off  hope.  The  land  of  miracles  is  far,  far 
away,  difficult  to  imagine,  almost  impossible  to 
reach.  It  is  seen  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  But 
America  stands  for  freedom.  Who  would  not 
like  to  know  America  ? 

How  do  we  Americans  satisfy  this  desire  for 
knowledge,  how  do  we  answer  the  slurs  and  slan- 
ders which  are  daily  poured  out  against  us? 

First  of  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  don't  answer 
the  slurs  directly.  Direct  answers  to  hostile 
propaganda  put  the  answerer  on  the  defensive. 
They  put  him  on  to  his  adversaries'  terrain..  They 
are  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  of  strength. 

During  the  war,  at  the  request  of  the  Allied 
air  forces,  British  and  American  propagandists 
taunted  the  Germans:  "Wo  ist  die  Luftwaffe? 
(Where  is  the  Luftwaffe?)"  The  Allies  wanted 
them  to  come  up  and  be  destroyed  before  the 
Normandy  landings.  The  campaign  aroused 
such  doubts  among  the  German  listeners  that 
Goebbels  himself  felt  constrained  to  speak  out,  to 
explain,  as  best  he  could,  the  Luftwaffe's  absence 
from  the  skies  of  battle.  That  day  the  broad- 
casters of  the  BBC  and  of  the  Voice  of  America 
knew  that  this  campaign  at  least  had  been  suc- 
cessful. And  the  interrogations  of  prisoners  of 
war  BOOB  showed  that  Goebbels'  retorts  and  denials 
had  reassured  no  one;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
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had  left  the  German  listeners  more  persuaded  ths 
before  that  all  was  not  well  with  their  air  torn 

Instructed  by  this  and  a  dozen  other  such  e 
periences,  we  do  not  answer  Communist  slancl 
tit  for  tat,  we  do  not  get  involved  in  the  vain  arg 
ments — "true;  not  true;  you  lie;  I  don't".  Oi 
aim  (and  when  I  say  "we"  I  am  thinking 
Americans  in  Government  or  in  private  inform 
tion  work;  of  Embassies  and  of  American  new 
paper  offices  abroad) ,  our  aim  is,  broadly  speakin 
to  show  the  fair  face  of  this  country,  of  our  pe 
pie,  and  to  let  the  true  picture  of  America  tell  tl 
story. 

Who  engages  in  such  efforts?  What  agenci 
or  groups  contribute  to  our  information  woi 
abroad  ? 

News  is,  I  suppose,  the  prime  vehicle  for  sm 
information  and  American  news  does  get  abroa 
both  in  its  written  and  in  its  visual  forms.  Tl 
great  American  news  agencies,  the  picture  agei 
cies,  the  newsreel  companies,  certain  America 
magazines  with  overseas  and  in  some  cases  f  oreigi 
language  editions,  all  these  contribute  to  a  proje 
tion  of  the  American  scene  for  foreign  readers  an 
spectators.  American  books,  too,  the  technic: 
books  showing  our  progress  in  every  field  of  huma 
endeavor,  the  books  on  our  social,  economic,  ar 
political  life,  are  a  strong  weapon  in  the  confli 
of  ideas. 

But  all  these  media  labor  under  difficulties,  son 
peculiar  to  the  postwar  world  of  1948  and  othei 
inherent  in  our  very  own  way  of  life. 

News  agencies  and  magazines  and  papers  an 
newsreels  and  publishing  houses  in  a  free  econoro 
must  make  money.  And  the  currencies  of  man 
countries  are  in  such  a  weakened  condition  thi 
dollars  cannot  be  found  to  buy  American  books  ( 
to  subscribe  to  American  magazines.  Yet  thes 
commercial  organizations  have  little  use  for  larj 
balances  in  guilder  or  lire  or  francs.  Moreover  i 
many  countries,  curtained  off  behind  that  iro 
screen,  these  vehicles  of  American  thought  cannc 
circulate  regardless  of  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
available  dollar  balance. 

Furthermore  the  nature  of  the  American  pre; 
and  American  publications  is  such  that  the  ver 
idea  of  propaganda  is  foreign  to  them.  In  tb 
very  long-term  view  this  is,  without  doubt,  sai 
and  healthy.  But  the  short-term  need  for  an  in 
mediate  reaction  against  Communist  propagand 
is  not  readily  met  by  agencies  to  which  object ivit 
and  impartial  news  treatment  are  cardinal  prir 
ciples. 

Then  there  are  the  films.  Are  these  the  answer 
I  remember  of  what  city  I  am  today  a  guest  an 
I  speak  with  circumspection.  In  other  countrie 
millions  of  people  every  week  see  the  America: 
films  and  for  millions  each  one  of  the  pictures  ii 
indeed,  one  of  the  rays  of  that  sun  of  hope,  Amei 
ica.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  every  America) 
film  is  a  good  ambassador.    Some  of  them,  in  fad 
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)\v  curious  and  regrettable  misconcept  ions,  chiefly 
tcause  the  foreign  audiences  lack  knowledge 
bout  the  U.S.A.  and  its  ways.  But  the  aggregate 
■pact  of  American  61ms  is  certainly  a  contribut- 

■  factor  and  one  of  no  mean  importance  in  the 
>tal  presentation  of  the  life,  thought,  and  activi- 

es  of  the  United  States.  The  films,  however  im- 
ortant  as  they  are.  are  also  subject  to  quota  re- 
lictions, to  dollar  currency  shortages,  and  to 
:tual  censorship  here  and  there. 

All  these  different  difficulties  at  present  attend- 
nt  upon  private  efforts  to  portray  our  way  of  life 
iBTOad  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  myths  and 
ereotypes  carefully  fostered,  when  they  are  not 
(rented,  by  the  Communist  organizations  will 
q>lain  why  the  United  States  Government  has 
»lt  it  desirable  to  establish  and  maintain  a  service 
evoted  to  the  spreading  of  information  about  the 
luted  States:  to  the  exchange  of  people,  of  edu- 
itors.  students,  technicians,  physicians,  and  ad- 
■nistrators ;  to  spread  the  truth  about  our  policies, 
nr  national  aims  and  our  way  of  life,  a  service 
Mnplementary  to  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

Acts,  of  course,  speak  more  eloquently  than 
ords.  The  European  Recovery  Plan,  Marshall 
Ian.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  call 

what  you  like,  has  brought  home  to  many  mil- 
ons  the  real  aims  of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  even  acts  must  be  made  known,  and  cor- 
jctly  kiiown.  To  baptize  the  Marshall  Plan  as  a 
ew  and  devilish  device  of  "American  Economic 
mperialisnv'  designed  to  subjugate  the  countries 
f  Europe  and  to  colonize  them  in  favor  of  the 
rail  Street  barons  was  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the 
ommunists  everywhere. 

To  combat  this  and  all  other  attacks  on  the 
United  States  and  to  destroy  even  among  our 
riends  the  misconceptions  so  prevalent  about  our 
mntry  is  the  task  of  U.S.  Information  and  Edu- 
itional  Exchange  Services  throughout  the  world. 

These  services  operate  through  what  I  earlier 

escribed  as  the  traditional  or  classical  media  of 

radio,  and  films,  through  the  exchange  of 

ersons,    and    through    the    use    of    books    and 

shibits. 

My  examples  have,  as  I  quite  realize,  been  drawn 
pry  largely  if  not  exclusively  from  France,  since 
had  the  honor  of  serving  there  myself  so  recently, 
.et  me  once  more  describe  the  operation  of  our 
■vices  in  France,  with  the  remark  that  similar 
perations,  varying  in  size  and  scope  and  op- 
ort  unity,  are  being  conducted  by  the  Department 
f  State  at  some  130  posts  in  82  countries  through- 
ut  the  world. 

One  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  mission  is  to 
btain  full  and  fair  treatment  of  American  news 
l  the  local  press.  To  this  end  a  service  of  some 
,000  words  daily  is  radioed  from  Washington  to 
'aris  (as  it  is  throughout  the  world).  In  Paris 
;  is  taken  "off  the  air",  translated  into  French  and 
istributed  in  the  form  of  a  daily  bulletin  to  2,000 
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French  addressees,  about  half  of  them  newspaper 
and  periodical  editors,  the  other  half  being  com- 
posed of  educators,  members  of  Parliament,  gov- 
ernment officials,  trade-union  leaders,  doctors, 
lawyers — in  short,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
This  radioed  material  is  backed  up  by  air-mailed 
features  and  articles,  reprints  from  American, 
magazines,  still  pictures,  exhibits,  accounts  of  our 
progress  in  every  field,  explanations  of  our  na- 
tional policy.  Such  output  is  used  extensively  by 
the  French  press,  particularly  in  the  provinces. 
It  does  not  compete  with  the  private  American 
news  agencies,  since  the  government  output  is  not 
geared  for  "spot  news"  but  deals  with  either  full 
texts  of  American  Government  pronouncements 
or  with  materials  which  no  private  agency  would 
find  commercially  profitable.  (I  should  like  to  add 
that  when  I  speak  of  American  Government,  I  use 
this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  and  refer  to  coverage 
of  the  activities  of  the  Congress,  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and,  on  occasion,  of  the  individual  States.) 

Documentary  motion  pictures,  bought  or  bor- 
rowed from  other  Government  agencies,  from  col- 
leges and  industry  and  other  private  groups  are 
shown  throughout  France.  They  are  pictures  of 
American  life,  they  show  the  American  home,  the 
skills  and  techniques  of  our  professional  men  and 
women.  And  they  show  in  France  to  some  750,000 
people  every  month.  World-wide  audiences  are  in 
the  nature  of  102  million  yearly. 

In  Paris  and,  shortly,  in  five  cities  in  the  prov- 
inces United  States  Information  Service  provides 
a  reference  library  on  American  matters.  The 
Paris  library  receives  an  average  of  175  visitors 
daily,  and  approximately  80  percent  of  these  visi- 
tors are  scholars,  government  employees,  physi- 
cians, and  research  workers.  I  should  add  thsit 
many  points  in  the  world  outdo  by  far  the  Paris 
record  in  this  respect.  In  the  Philippines,  for 
instance,  the  United  States  Library  receives  about 
500  visitors  daily. 

A  radio  officer  in  Paris  represents  there  the 
Voice  of  America  and  has  arranged  for  the  local 
rebroadcast  of  our  New  York  produced  show  over 
one  of  the  French  networks  with  14  stations,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  France.  In  this  respect  we  are 
privileged,  since  we  are  the  only  country  to  enjoy 
a  regular  half -hour  relay,  seven  days  a  week. 
"France-U.S.S.R."  has  two  quarter-hour  shows, 
weekly,  against  America's  seven  hal  f-hour  shows — 
a  proportion  of  7  to  1.  And  beside  his  function  of 
liaison  between  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Diffusion  Franchise,  the  radio  officer  produces 
local  shows  himself  on  an  average  of  18  every 
month,  featuring  American  music,  travelogues, 
and  aspects  of  our  national  folk  ways. 

Finally,  on  the  educational  side,  a  cultural  offi- 
cer and  his  assistants  pursue  the  manifold  duties 
that  his  very  title  suggests:  lectures,  advice  to 
French  professors,  fellows,  students  en  route  for 
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the  U.S.A.;  assistance  to  American  students, 
painters,  musicians  arriving  to  study  in  France; 
the  organization  of  Franco- American  seminars  for 
teachers  of  English.  These  seminars,  by  the  way, 
reveal  the  most  surprising  areas  of  ignorance.  At 
one  of  them  my  wife,  who  was  attending  a  round 
table,  was  seriously  told  by  a  French  teacher :  "I 
can't  understand  what  American  women  can  do 
all  day  long!  You  all  have  laundry  machines, 
dishwashing  machines,  your  children  are  never  at 
home.  Since  there  is  no  family  life,  and  you  cook 
everything  out  of  cans,  what  do  you  do  the  rest 
of  the  time?" 

This  was  a  picture  of  the  operation  of  your 
Government's  information  service  in  France. 
With  local  differences  similar  activities  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  other  countries  of  both  hemispheres 
and  these  activities  are  still  being  developed.  For 
instance,  Public  Law  402  authorizes  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  exchange-of  -persons  activities  already 
in  effect  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  No  funds 
were  voted  for  this  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  but  the  program  is  foreseen 
as  a  nearing  possibility. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  information  work, 
upon  which  my  Paris  outline  could  not  touch  and 
which  I  must  add  to  give  you  a  rounded  picture. 

The  Voice  of  America  in  New  York  broadcasts 
in  14  languages  and  its  programs  are  boosted  by 
relay  points  at  Munich,  at  Manila  and,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  BBC,  in  England.  I  suppose  most 
people  have  heard  of  the  Voice.  Whenever  it  has 
had  the  misfortune,  in  the  outpouring  of  its  vast 
daily  output,  to  make  a  slip,  the  attendant  public- 
ity has  been  tremendous.  Less,  of  course,  was 
said  about  50  effective  programs  than  about  one 
"off  the  beam."  It  is  however  comforting  to  us 
to  know  from  our  colleagues  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Moscow  that  the  "Voice"  in  Kussian,  for 
instance,  is  widely  listened  to  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that,  again  according  to  reports  from  the  field, 
we  are  striking  just  about  the  right  note  by  not 
taking  personal  issue  with  any  of  the  Soviet 
"great  ones",  by  avoiding  all  name  calling  which 
might  provoke  national  pride  and  resentment  but 
by  maintaining  a  truthful,  cool,  and  slightly  ironi- 
cal attitude  about  Soviet  institutions  which  seems 
to  appeal  to  the  wry  sense  of  humor  of  the  Soviet 
listener.  I  admit  that  the  appraisal  of  the  quality 
of  our  output  to  Russia  is  based  on  the  opinions 
of  a  very  few.  But,  you  see,  we  cannot  be  scien- 
tifically informed  about  our  success  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  there  are  no  public-opinion  polls  available  to  us 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  magazine  Amerika  is  the  last  point  I  should 
like  to  mention.  This  Russian-language  magazine 
published  in  New  York  by  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  International  Information,  is  sold  in  the 
U.S.S.R.;  50,000  copies  monthly  are  distributed 
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through  the  Soviet  News  Agency.  It  is  a  larg 
heavily  illustrated,  colorful  magazine  which  dea 
with  noncontroversial  aspects  of  American  lii 
Its  50,000  copies  are  a  very  small  drop  in  a  la] 
ocean  but  we  know  that  many  copies  of  the  magi 
zine  circulate  from  hand  to  hand  until  they  drc 
to  pieces. 

There  is  the  picture :  A  Communist  country  an 
Communist  parties  in  many  countries  join  in 
shrill,  hysterical  chorus :  America  is  brutal,  Ame; 
ica  is  money-mad,  America  is  standardized,  uncu 
tured,  imperialistic,  war  mongering,  fickle,  ui 
stable,  headed  toward  disaster. 

With  more  restraint  and  with  less  ample  r< 
sources  the  Voices  of  America  answer  throughoi 
the  world :  America  is  peace-loving;  America  seel 
no  aggrandizement;  America  is  made  up  of  14 
million  people  who  hope,  who  fear,  who  strugg] 
and  love  and  live  and  die  much  as  you  do.  "W 
have  common  problems,  but  we  have  one  inest: 
mable  treasure,  which  we  are  willing  to  share  bi 
for  the  defense  of  which  (our  history  proves  it 
we  are  willing  to  die.   That  treasure  is  our  f  reedon 

Who  is  winning  in  this  struggle  for  the  mind 
of  men  ?  My  opinion  is  that  truth  is  on  the  marcl 
But  America's  answer  will  be  convincing  only  i 
that  answer  is  steadfastly  truthful.  Ideas  are  nc 
defeated  by  the  weight  of  arms  or  by  materia 
resources.  The  Christian  idea  was  triumphal] 
against  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Roma; 
Empire  because  of  faith.  When  appraising  th 
Communist  attack  let  us  not  forget  that  if  amon; 
its  leaders  there  are  rogues  and  self-seeking  me] 
lusting  for  power,  there  are  also  in  the  rank 
men  and  women  for  whom  that  economic  systen 
and  that  theory  of  social  organization  replao 
God,  fatherland,  and  family.  It  is  in  the  measur 
that  we  can  match  and  surpass  that  fanatical  f ait] 
with  an  even  more  passionate  belief  in  and  sup 
port  of  our  own  freedoms  that  America  may  fin< 
the  true  answer  to  Communist  propaganda. 

Berlin  Elections  Demonstrate  Civic  Courage 

Statement  oy  the  Department  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6 

The  Berlin  population  has  in  recent  month; 
demonstrated  a  type  of  civic  courage  which  has 
won  for  it  the  admiration  of  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  wholehearted  participation  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  oi 
the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin  in  fair  and  fret 
municipal  elections  yesterday  was  a  further 
demonstration  of  the  same  civic  courage.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Berlin  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  those  devoted  to  the  maintenance  oi 
civil  liberties  and  democratic  processes. 
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ustrian  Federal  Government  Asks  for 
ontinuation  of  Peace  Treaty  Negotiations 

[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

A  note  was  received  from  the  Austrian  Federal 
rovernment  on  December  6  pointing  out  that  no 
regress  had  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mstrian  treaty  since  the  conference  of  the  Depu- 
te of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  ad- 
Mtrned  in  London  in  May  of  this  year.  The  note 
tttted  that  the  Austrian  Government,  as  well  as 
|fl  Austrian  people,  are  most  anxious  for  the 
peedy  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  would  bring 
bout  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupation  forces  of 
n'  Four  Powers  and  the  elimination  of  the  divi- 
ion  of  Austria  into  four  zones.  The  Austrian 
rovernment  considered  that  the  Four  Power 
ccupation  was  an  impediment  to  Austria's  eco- 
omic  recovery.  The  request  was  made  of  the 
rovernment  of  the  United  States  jointly  with  the 
ther  Governments  represented  in  the  Council  of 
foreign  Ministers  to  resume  their  negotiations  in 
rder  to  bring  about  an  early  conclusion  of  the 
reaty.  Similar  notes  have  been  addressed  to  the 
rovernments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
oviet  Union. 

The  Department  of  State  has  replied  to  the 
UBStrian  note  welcoming  the  initiative  which  the 
lustrian  Federal  Government  has  shown  and  ex- 
ressing  the  hope  that  a  suitable  basis  might  be 
land  for  the  continuation  of  negotiations  and  the 
irly  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
rmnent  was  informed  that  the  United  States  is 
Lilly  prepared  to  participate  in  renewed  discus- 
ions  on  the  Austrian  treaty.  As  soon  as  the  replies 
f  the  other  Governments  are  received  the  United 
tatcs  Deputy  on  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
sters, as  chairman  of  the  next  meeting,  will  ad- 
ress  an  appropriate  communication  to  the  Secre- 
uy  General  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 


articipation  in  Venezuelan   Political  Affairs 
y  U.S.  Petroleum  Companies  Denied 

[Released  to  the  press  December  8] 

Charges  have  appeared  in  the  press  that  United 
Kates  petroleum  companies  backed  the  military 
roup  which  recently  overthrew  the  Government 
f  President  Romulo  Gallegos  in  Venezuela. 

At  least  two  American  petroleum  companies  are 
eported  by  the  press  to  have  already  issued  state- 
lents  denying  any  intervention  in  Venezuelan 
it  en  ml  affairs.  The  Department  of  State  knows 
f  no  evidence  or  indications  of  any  kind  which 
rould  give  the  slightest  support  to  such  charges. 

As  far  as  is  known  to  the  Department  American 
fjinpanies  and  other  entities  represented  in  Vene- 
uela  avoided  participation  of  any  kind  in  the 
renezuelan  revolution  of  last  month.  Americans 
esiding  abroad  have  repeatedly  been  warned  that 
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interference  in  the  domestic  political  affairs  of 
Foreign  states  may  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
United  States  Government  protect  ion,  and  the 
Department  takes  this  opportunity  of  reiterating 
and  emphasising  this  injunction. 


U.S.  Military  Attache  in  Venezuela 
Impartial  in  Domestic  Situation 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

A  United  Press  report  from  Habana  dated  De- 
cember 9,  1948,  quotes  Romulo  Gallegos,  exiled 
President  of  Venezuela,  as  "demanding"  that  the 
United  States  Government  explain  the  presence  of 
its  military  attache  at  the  Caracas  army  barracks 
during  the  military  revolt  of  November  24.  Sefior 
Gallegos  is  further  quoted  as  having  stated  that 
the  military  attache  of  the  United  States  acted  as 
"cooperator  or  counselor"  for  the  revolutionists. 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Caracas,  the  military 
attache  of  the  United  States,  Col.  Edward  F. 
Adams,  did  visit  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense 
on  November  24.  The  purpose  of  this  visit  was  to 
inquire  if  there  was  any  news  from  our  air  attache 
at  Caracas  who  a  few  days  earlier  had  left  for  a 
sparsely  populated  region  of  Venezuela  known  as 
the  Gran  Sabana  to  search  for  a  lost  United  States 
military  plane.  No  word  had  been  received  from 
him,  giving  rise  to  serious  concern. 

Despite  the  political  crisis  it  was  not  felt  advis- 
able to  defer  this  inquiry  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  emergency.  Shortly  after  noon  the  same  day 
Colonel  Adams  visited  the  Presidential  Palace, 
Miraflores,  on  the  same  errand.  There  he  met 
Venezuelan  officers  of  his  acquaintance  who  con- 
firmed an  earlier  radio  report  that  the  Army  had 
taken  over  the  Government.  The  American  Am- 
bassador has  informed  the  Department  that 
Colonel  Adams  has  stated  categorically  that  in 
none  of  his  conversations  did  he  indicate  any  par- 
tiality for  either  side  involved  in  the  political 
crisis  or  give  any  advice  or  express  opinions  which 
could  be  interpreted  as  constituting  intervention 
in  Venezuelan  domestic  affairs. 

It  is  regretted  that  Sefior  Gallegos,  not  knowing 
the  emergency  reasons  for  the  visits  of  Colonel 
Adams  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dential Palace  on  November  24,  concluded  that 
they  had  some  other  purpose,  even  though  Sefior 
Gallegos  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  record  of  this 
Government  in  adhering  strictly  to  its  noninter- 
vention commitments.  Standing  instructions  of 
the  Department  to  all  its  missions  prescribe  that 
officials  of  this  Government  must  not  intervene  in 
the  internal  political  affairs  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  basis  for  belief  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Embassy  staff  failed  to  live  up  to  this 
Standing  injunction  during  the  recent  political 
crisis  in  Venezuela. 
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Conversations  on  Security  Problems 
of  North  Atlantic 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  this  afternoon 
conferred  with  the  Ambassadors  of  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Minister  of  Luxembourg  in  a 
continuation  of  the  talks,  begun  in  July,  on  se- 
curity problems  of  common  interest  in  relation 
to  the  Senate  Resolution  of  June  11,  1948.  The 
conversations  had  been  recessed  in  September  to 
give  the  Governments  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  tentative  views  which  had  been  developed. 
The  resumed  conversations  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  and  no  information  concern- 
ing their  substance  will  be  made  public  until  such 
time  as  decisions  may  be  reached. 

President  of  Cuba  Visits  in  the  United  States 

/Statement  Upon  Departure  by  Acting  Secretary 
Lovett 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  have  greatly  benefited  by  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Carlos  Prio.  The  President  of  Cuba 
carries  with  him  our  best  wishes  as  he  returns 
home. 

In  the  course  of  President  Prio's  visit  it  became 
apparent  that  the  two  countries  are  seeking  com- 
mon objectives  and  that  there  exists  a  mutual  de- 
sire to  cooperate  in  practical  ways  towards 
achieving  these  common  ideals. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  do  all  that  it 
can  to  work  with  Cuba  in  reinforcing  the  social 
and  economic  basis  on  which  true  cooperation  must 
rest. 

Remarks  by  President  Truman 1 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you,  President  Prio, 
to  the  United  States.  No  two  countries  of  this 
closely  knit  Hemisphere  have  been  bound  together 
more  closely  than  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  The  friendly  bond  between  them 
was  forged  in  a  common  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
it  has  continued  through  all  the  trials  of  two  world 
wars  and  through  the  many  other  problems  in  the 
political  and  economic  growth  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  relationship  which  better  typi- 
fies the  firm  solidarity  of  the  American  States 
than  the  traditionally  cordial  collaboration  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States. 


1  Made  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Cuban  President  at  the 
National  Airport  on  Dec.  8,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  looking  forward 
your  arrival,  as  have  all  the  many  friends  of  Cu 
in  this  country,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  y 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  your  all  too  brief  stay 
the  United  States. 

The  President  To  Recommend 
Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December 

The  President,  following  adoption  by  tl 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  Novemb 
19  of  a  resolution  for  assistance  to  Palestine  ref 
gees,  will  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  Uniti 
States  contribute  50  percent  of  the  amount  pr 
vided  for  in  this  resolution,  but  in  no  case  mo 
than  a  total  of  $16,000,000  as  the  share  of  tl 
United  States. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  adopt* 
at  its  163d  plenary  meeting  on  November  19,  194 
considered  that  a  sum  of  approximately  $29,50( 
000  will  be  required  to  provide  relief  for  500,01 
refugees  for  a  period  of  nine  months  from  D 
cember  1,  1948,  to  August  31,  1949,  and  that  s 
additional  amount  of  approximately  $2,500,0( 
will  be  required  for  administrative  and  local  ope 
ational  expenses. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  to  Coi 
gress  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  wi 
be  made  in  the  earnest  hope  that  other  countri 
will  meet  the  remainder  of  the  total  required. 

The  American  Delegation  to  the  United  Ns 
tions  Assembly  has  emphasized  that  in  accordan< 
with  constitutional  requirements  the  President 
recommendation  for  an  appropriation  of  $16,00C 
000  for  Palestinian  refugee  relief  must  be  accept* 
by  the  Congress  before  any  funds  become  availabl 
The  final  decision  rests  with  it.  The  recommends 
tion  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  after  : 
convenes  in  January. 

Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
With  Korea  Signed 

Negotiators  representing  the  Governments  c 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  c 
Korea  signed  an  aid  agreement  at  Seoul  on  D( 
cember  10, 1948  (Seoul  time). 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  inauguration  of  th 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  Augus 
15,  1948,  and  the  termination  on  that  date  o 
United  States  Army  military  government  i: 
Korea,  President  Truman  on  August  23,  1948,  an 
nounced  that  he  had  instructed  the  Economi 
Cooperation  Administrator  to  make  preparation 
to  take  over  responsibility  for  the  United  State 
economic  aid  program  in  Korea  within  a  fe\ 
months. 
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The  agreement  signed  at  Seoul  on  December  LO, 
hich  is  being  submitted  to  the  Korean  National 
Bsembly  for  ratification,  provides  the  framework 
ithin  which  the  economic  assistance  requested  of 
ie  United  States  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  will 
i  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
ul  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
hen  the  latter  assumes  these  responsibilities.  By 
lengthening  the  economy  of  Korea  through  the 
•onomic  aid  to  be  furnished  under  this  agree- 
ent.  the  United  States  will  be  maintaining  its 
ipport  for  the  independence  of  Korea  which  has 
>en  furthered  by  action  of  the  United  Nations. 
he  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
fcates  by  the  Special  United  States  Representa- 
ve  in  Korea,  Ambassador  John  J.  Muccio,  and  on 
■half  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  Prime  Minister 
B6  Bum  Suk  and  Finance  Minister  Kim  Do  Yun. 
or  text  of  the  aid  agreement  see  press  release  999 
ited  December  10,  1948,  of  the  Department  of 
;ate  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
ation. 

insular  Convention  Between  U.S.  and 
epublic  of  the  Philippines  Proclaimed 

[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

On  November  26,  1948,  the  President  of  the 
nited  .States  proclaimed  the  consular  convention 
itween  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
bilippines,  signed  at  Manila  on  March  14,  1947. 
his  convention,  which  reaffirms  the  desire  of  both 
iimtries  to  strengthen  further  relations  between 
em  by  facilitating  the  handling  of  consular  mat- 
rs.  entered  into  force  on  November  18,  1948,  by 
rtue  of  the  exchange  on  that  date  of  the  respec- 
ve  instruments  of  ratification. 
The  convention  establishes  a  formal  reciprocal 
isis  for  the  exchange  of  consular  officers  between 
e  two  countries  and  defines  their  rights  and 
ities.  covering  such  matters  as  privileges  and 
ununities  with  respect  to  taxation  and  import 
ities,  responsibilities  and  authority  in  the  settle- 
ent  of  decedents'  estates,  representation  of  na- 
Dnals.  authentication  and  notarization  of  docu- 
ents.  and  shipping  and  merchant  marine 
:oblems  such  as  salvage  and  personnel.  The 
ghts  of  each  country  to  acquire  land  for  official 
lrposes  is  also  covered. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

dvisory  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Service 
tstitute  Established 

[Released  to  the  press  December  8] 

An  advisory  committee  of  leading  American 
tizens  has  been  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
»  guide  and  advise  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
its  training  of  Department  of  State  and  Foreign 
ervice  personnel  overseas,  the  Department  of 
tate  announced  on  December  8. 


THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE 

This  committee,  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  will  as- 
semble in  Washington  for  its  first  annual  meeting 
on  December  17,  at  which  time  it  will  review  the 
program  of  the  institute  and  its  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
Christian  M.  Ravndal,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
i he  committee.     Other  members  are: 

Senator  Henry  Cabot   Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts 
Senator  ('ail  A.  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico 

Congressman  Bartel  J.  Jonkman,  of  Michigan 
Congressman  John  Kee,  of  Weal  Virginia 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
John  S.  Dickey,  President  of  Dartmouth  College 
Gardner  Cowles,  President,  Des  Moines  Register  and 

Tribune  Company 
Prof.  Graham  H.  Stuart,  Stanford  University 
Ralph  T.  Reed,  President,  American  Express  Company 

The  two  senatorial  members  of  the  committee 
were  nominated  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  two  House  members  by  the 
Speaker.  Other  members  were  named  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  was  created  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  "in  order  to 
furnish  training  and  instruction  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  for  whom  training  and 
instruction  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  is  nec- 
essary, and  in  order  to  promote  and  foster  pro- 
grams of  study  incidental  to  such  training." 

The  Institute  was  formally  established  on  March 
13,  1947.  Dr.  William  P.  Maddox  is  its  Director. 
It  occupies  a  building  at  2115  C  Street,  NW. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  PLENARY 


Item 


Opening  of  session  by  Chairman  of  Delega- 
tion of  Argentina. 
Appointment  of  Credentials  Committee     . 


Election  of  President .    .    . 
Constitution  of  the   Main 
Election  of  Officers. 


Election  of  Vice  Presidents 


Committee  and 


Notification  by  Syg  under  article  12,  par.  2, 

of  the  Charter. 
Adoption  of  agenda 


Opening  of  general  debate . 


Report  of  Syg  on  work  of  Organization  . 

i  Election  to  Security  Council 

Election  to  Ecosoc 

Election   of    five  members  of    Icj    (article 
XVII,  par.  1,  of  Statute). 

Progressive    development    of    International 
law — election  of  members  of  Ilc. 


Action 


Appointed   Brazil,   Burma,    Canada,   Ecuador, 
France,  Iran,  Ukraine,  Sweden,  Yemen. 

Report  approved 

2d  Report  approved 

Evatt  of  Australia 

Committee    1— Spaak,  Belgium 

2 — Santa  Cruz,  Mexico 

3 — Malik,  Lebanon 

4 — Entezam,  Iran 

5 — Wilgress,  Canada 

6 — Alfaro,  Panama 

China,  France,  Mexico,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  U  K 

U.S. 
Presented  to  plenary 


Adopted  after  rejection  of  several  proposals  to 
delete  items  14,  16,  17,  19,  44. 

Decided  to  delay  item  on  treatment  of  Indians 
in  South  Africa. 

Added  after  report  of  General  Committee:  reso- 
lution on  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
reduction  of  armaments  (U.S.S.R.)  referred 
to  Committee  1. 

Resolution  for  great  powers  to  renew  efforts  to 
compose  differences  (Mexico)  referred  to 
Committee  1. 

39  countries  spoke 

Ended     .... 


Cuba,  Norway,  Egypt 

China,  France,  India,  Peru,  Belgium,  Chile  .    . 

Elected  5:  Hsu  Mo,  China;  Badawi,  Egypt; 
Read,  Canada;  Winiarski,  Poland;  Moricic, 
Yugoslavia. 

Elected  15  members:  Alfaro,  Panama;  Amado, 
Brazil;  Brierly,  U.N.;  Cordoba,  Mexico- 
Francois,  Netherlands;  Hsu,  China;  Hudson, 
U.S.;  Kdratsky,  U.S.S.R.;  Rau,  India;  Scelle, 
France;  Spiropoulos,  Greece;  Yepes,  Colom- 
bia; Sandstrom,  Sweden;  El-Khouri,  Syria; 
Zourek,  Czechoslovakia. 


150 


139 

148 


149 

149 

152-153 


154-55 


Oct.     8 


Sept.  23 
Sept.  29 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


8 

8 

23 


Nov.    3 


'Editor's  Note:  This  document,  an  informal  compilation, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nat 
ision  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Item 


Action 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


21 


22 


Recommendation  of  SC  to  GA  regarding  par- 
ticipation of  non-U. N.  member,  party  to 
Icj  statute,  in  election  of  Icj  judges. 

Draft  protocol  to  bring  under  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Convention  on 
July  13, 1931,  for  limiting  the  manufacture 
and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed 
at  Lake  Success  on  Dec.  11,  1946:  item 
proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

Financial  report  and  accounts  for  the  finan- 
cial period  ended  Dec.  31, 1947,  and  report 
of  Board  of  Auditors. 

Icef:  annual  audit  of  accounts  of  fund: 
report  of  Syg. 

Annual  report  of  the  Staff  Benefit  Com- 
mittee on  operation  of  pension  fund. 

18.  Reports  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis- 

trative and  Budgetary  Questions. 

19.  Organization  of  a  U.N.  postal  service;  re- 

port of  Syg. 

20.  Composition  of  Secretariat  and  principle  of 
geographic    distribution:  report   of    Syg. 

Permanent  invitation  to  Director  General  of 
Organization  of  American  States  to  assist 
at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly: 
proposed  by  Argentina. 

Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  member- 
ship of  subsidiary  bodies  of  General 
Assembly. 

a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions. 

b)  Committee  on  Contributions. 

c)  Board  of  Auditors. 

d)  Investments  Committee. 
Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  membership 

of  Committee  on  Contributions  in  replace- 
ment of  Dr.  Jan  Papanek:  item  proposed 
by  Czechoslovakia. 
Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  membership 
of  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions  in  replacement 
of  Dr.  Jan  Papanek:  item  proposed  by 
Czechoslovakia. 
25.  Appeal  to  great  powers  to  renew  their  effort 
to  compose  their  differences  and  establish 
lasting  peace:  item  proposed  by  Mexico. 
Registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and 
international  agreements:  report  of  Syg. 
Information  from  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories: 

a)  Summary  and  analysis  of  information 

transmitted    under    article    73e    of 
Charter:  report  of  Syg. 

b)  Information  transmitted  under  article 

73e:  report  of  Special  Committee. 
28.   Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
resolution  of  Security  Council. 
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23. 


2\ 


26. 


27. 


Adopted  . 
Approved 


Approved 

Approved 

Approved 

Approved  report  on  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses with  modifications. 
Approved  Committee  5  recommendations  .    . 

Approved  Committee  5  recommendations  .    . 

Approved 


Approved    Committee  5  recommendations    on 

all  bodies. 
Approved  appointment  of  Hall  (U.  S.)  to  Abq 


Meeting 


150 


150 


Dak 


150 


Approved  Committee  5  report  rejecting  Czecho- 
slovak resolution. 


Approved  Committee  5  report  rejecting  Czecho- 
slovak resolution. 


Adopted    Mexican    proposal 

Approved  Committee  6  report 

Approved  Committee  4  report 

Approved    Committee   4   recommendations   on 
composition  of  special  committee. 


Adopted     Canadian     resolution    and     rejected 
U.S.S.R.  proposal. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


150 

Oct. 

150 

Oct. 

150 

Oct. 

150 

Oct 

150 

Oct 

151 

Oct 

151 


151 
151 

154 

155 
155 


156-157 


Oct. 

Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
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Ili'in 


General  Committee  proposal  to  establish  an 
ad  hoc  political  committee  to  consider  six 
items  of  Committee  1  agenda. 

Committee  5  report  on  assessments  scale   .    . 

a)  Assessments  scale  for  1949  budget. 

b)  U.S.  proposal  to  establish  a  percentage 
ceiling. 

Plan  for  tax  equalization  for  U.N.  Secretariat. 
Plan  for  D.N.  telecommunications  system.  . 
Transfer  to  D.N.  of  Unrra  residual  assets.  . 
Progress  Report  on  D.N.  Headquarters  .  .  . 
\5.  Provisions  for  verbatim  records  of  Ecosoc, 
TC. 

16.  Resolution  on  working  capital  fund  advances 

(including  plan  for  financing  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment). 

17.  TC  report 

18.  Transfer  to  D.N.  of  LN  functions  on  econom- 

ic statistics. 

19.  Finland's    application    for    membership    in 

Icao. 

0.  D.N.  Agreement  with  Imco 

1.  D.N.  Agreement  with  Iro 

\2.  Ecosoc  report: 

a)  Authorization   to   regional   Economic 

Commissions  to  hold  two  sessions  in 
1949  if  necessary. 

b)  Recommendation  that   Ecosoc  take 

geographical  distribution  into  con- 
sideration in  elections  to  subsidiary 
organs. 

c)  Migration 

3.  Invitation  to  member  states  to  submit  views 

on  possible  need  to  increase  Ecosoc 
membership  from  18  to  24. 

4.  Request  to  Syg  to  continue  efforts  to  im- 

prove coordination  between  D.N.  and 
specialized  agencies. 

5.  Prohibition    of    atomic    weapons    and    dis- 

armament. 

6.  Palestinian  refugee  relief  assistance     .... 

7.  Discriminations  practiced  by  certain  states 

in  international  trade  obstructing  normal 
development  of  trade  relations  and  con- 
trary to  purposes  and  principles  of  U.N. 
Charter. 

8.  Report  of  the  Government  of  Usaf  on  ad- 

ministration of  South  West  Africa. 

9.  Threats  to  political  independence  and  ter- 

ritorial integrity  of  Greece. 


0.  Advisability    of    establishing    a    permanent 
committee  of  GA,  IC  report. 


Action 


Adopted 


Approved  Committee  5  recommendation. 


Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 
Approved 


Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 
Committee 


5  recommendation 
5  recommendation 
5  recommendation 
5  recommendation 
5  recommendation 


Approved  Committee  5  recommendation. 


Adopted  4  resolutions  on  TC  report .    .    . 
Committee  6  recommendations  approved 


Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 


Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation  ap- 
proved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  recommendation 
approved. 

Joint  Committee  2  and  3  and  Committee  5 
recommendation  approved. 

Adopted  Committee  1  majority  resolution  and 

rejected  U.S.S.R.  proposal. 
Adopted  Committee  3  recommendation    .    .    .    . 
Confirmed  Committee  2  decision 


Mooting 


Adopted  Committee  4  resolution 


Adopted  U.S.  resolution  criticizing  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  and  continuing 
Unscob. 

Adopted  Belgian  proposal  to  return  Greek 
children  now  abroad  to  Greece. 

Approved  continuation  of  IC  for  another  year    . 


158 


159-160 


159-160 
159-160 
159-160 
159-160 
159-160 

159-160 


159-160 
160 

159-160 

159-160 

161 

161 

161 

161 
161 

161 


Date 


164-165 

164-165 
166-167 

166-167 


Nov.  15 


Nov.  18 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  26 


Nov.  26 
Nov.  27 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     3 


J 
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THE  UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  PLENARY— Continued 


Item 


51.  Transfer  to  U.N.  of  functions  exercised  by 

French  Government  under  agreement  of 
May  18,  1904,  and  convention  of  May  4, 
1919,  for  suppression  of  white  slave  traffic, 
and  uDder  agreement  of  May  4,  1910,  for 
suppression  of  obscene  publications;  item 
proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

52.  Permanent  missions  to  U.N 

53.  Reparation  for  injuries  incurred  in  service 

of  U.N. 

54.  Chap.  II  of  Ecosoc  report 

55.  Declaration  of  old  age  rights 

56.  Establishment  of  an  international  center  for 

training  in  public  administration. 

57.  Problem    of    adjournment    and    unfinished 

business. 

58.  Proposal  for  adoption  of  Spanish  as  working 

language  of  GA. 


59.  Report  of  Staff  Benefit  Committee  submit- 

ting draft  resolutions  for  a  permanent  pen- 
sion scheme. 

60.  Question    of   disposition    of   former    Italian 

Colonies. 

61.  Privileges  and  immunities  of  U.N 

62.  Admission  of  new  members 

63.  Problem  of  wasting  food  in  certain  countries  . 


64.  Report  of  Executive  Board  of  Icep     .    .    . 

65.  Question   of   continuing   through    1949   the 

Unac  and  question  of  modifying  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Ecosoc  in  relation 
thereto. 

66.  Advisory  social  welfare  services 


67.  Genocide:   draft  convention  and  report   of 

Ecosoc. 

68.  International  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  . 


69. 


70. 


71. 

72. 


73. 


Palestine:  progress  report  of  U.N.  mediator 
in  Palestine. 

Approval  of  supplementary  agreements  with 
specialized  agencies  concerning  use  of  U.N. 
laissez-passer. 

Transfer  of  assets  of  League  of  Nations .    .    . 

Budget  estimates  for  financial  year  1949  in- 
cluding resolutions  on  working  capital 
fund,  unforeseen  expenditures. 

Problem  of  independence  of  Korea 


Action 


Approved  transfer  of  functions  to  U.N 


Approved  Committee  6  recommendation 
Asked  Icj  for  opinion 


Adopted  4  Committee  2  resolutions  aimed  at 
promoting  economic  development. 

Approved  Committee  3  proposal  that  Ecosoc 
study  Argentine  Declaration. 

Approved  Committee  5  proposal  to  begin  prepar- 
atory work  for  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional center. 

Decided  to  adjourn  Dec.  11,  hold  2d  part  of  ses- 
sion in  New  York,  Apr.  1,  1949. 

Approved  adoption  of  Spanish  as  working  lan- 
guage. 

Approved  Committee  6,  recommended  revised 
rules  of  procedure  to  conform  to  decision. 

Approved  Committee  5  recommendations     .    . 


Postponed  until  2d  part  of  session 


Adopted  Committee  6  recommendation  .  .  . 
Asked  SC  to  reconsider  12  blocked  applications 
Called  on  all  nations  to  take  measures  against 

food  wastage  and  condemned  profiteering  on 

food. 

Approved  annual  report 

Continued  Unac  but  merged  it  with  Icef     .    . 


Approved   program   of   continued   services   for 

1949. 
Unanimously  approved  convention 


Adopted  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 

(48-0,  8  abstentions). 
Established  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 

consisting  of  France,  Turkey,  U.S. 
Approved  Committee  6  recommendations  .    .    . 


Approved  Committee  5  recommendations  .    .    . 
Approved  figure  of  $43,487,128  for  U.N.  1949 

budget;    $20,000,000    working    capital    fund; 

$2,000,000  for  unforeseen  expenses. 
Adopted  Committee  1  recommendations    .    .    . 


Meeting 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec.  1 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Item 


1.*  Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
res.  of  Security  Council. 


I.1  Prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  reduction 
by  H  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  per- 
manent members  of  Security  Council: 
item  proposed  by  U.S.S.R. 


I.1  Palestine:  progress  report  of  U.N.  mediator 
on  Palestine. 


J  Appeal  to  great  powers  to  renew  their  efforts 
to  compose  their  differences  and  establish 
lasting  peace:  item  proposed  by  Mexico. 

.'  Threats  to  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Greece:  report  of 
Unscob. 


.*  Problem  of  independence  of  Korea:  report  of 
Uxtcok;  report  of  Interim  Committee  of 
GA. 


Question  of  disposal  of  former  Italian  Col- 
onies: item  proposed  by  U.S.,  France, 
U.K.,  U.S.S.R. 

Question  of  Franco  Spain:  implementation  of 
resolution  and  recommendation  of  GA  of 
Dec.  12,  1946,  and  Nov.  17,  1947:  item 
proposed  by  Poland. 

Treatment  of  Indians  in  Usap. 


COMMITTEE  1 


Action 


Discussion 

Referred  to  Sub-Committee 

Adopted   revised   Canadian   resolution. 

( 1)  approval   of  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
majority  findings  and  proposals. 

(2)  concern  at  impasse  in  Aec  resulting  from 

U.S.S.R.  refusal  to   support  majority. 

(3)  requests  Five  Powers  plus  Canada  to  con- 

sult to  determine  basis  for  agreement 
on   international   control. 

(4)  call  for  Aec  to  resume  meetings  to  study 

further  subjects  it  considers  practicable 
and  useful. 
Passed  41-6. 

Referred  to  Sub-Committee 

Rejected  U.S.S.R.  resolution  for  Yz  reduction 
of  arms  by  Big  Five. 

Sent  majority  resolution  calling  for  establish- 
ment of  an  armaments  control  organ,  report 
to  4th  session  of  GA. 

Discussion  commenced.     Deferred 

Resumed  Palestinian  debate 

Completed  general  debate 

Adopted  draft  resolution  on  Palestine  establish- 
ing a  conciliation  commission. 

Referred  to  Sub-Committee 

Adopted  unanimously 

a)  Adopted     resolution     finding      Yugoslavia, 

Albania,    Bulgaria    guilty    of    disturbing 
Balkan  peace;  reestablishing  Unscob. 

b)  Adopted  Australian  proposal  for  initiation  of 

new  attempts  in  Paris  at  settlement  by 
representatives  of  Greece,  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  GA  President,  Syg. 

c)  Adopted    resolution    urging    return    of    195 

Greek  children. 

Voted  against  inviting  representatives  of  Russian- 
occupied  Korea  to  participate  in  Korean  debate. 

Decided  to  invite  representatives  of  South 
Korean  Government  to  participate  in  debate. 

Declared  South  Korea  regime  only  lawful,  freely 
elected  government  of  country.  Created  new 
Korean  Commission  to  assist  in  unification  of 
country  and  in  withdrawal  of  occupation 
troops. 


Meeting 


153 
166 


Date 


Oct.      7 
Oct.    20 


160 
198 


169 

200 

212-213 


167 
168 

191-193 


J 


Oct.    15 
Nov.  13 


Oct.  23 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  25 
Dec.     4 

Oct.  21 
Oct.   22 

Nov.  10 


Nov.  11 


Nov.  15 


Dec. 


Dec.     8 


•  Plenary  action. 

•  Postponed  until  second  part  of  Session. 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND  SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

AD  HOC  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE 


Item 

Action                                                    Meeting 

Date 

1 

Nov.  1 

Prochazka,  Czecho.  (Vice  Chairman). 

Lafronte,  Ecua.  (Rapporteur). 

1)  Creation  of  IC  . 

1 

Nov   l1 

2)  Admission  of  new  members. 

SC  report  last;  decision  on  other  items  deferred. 

3.a  Advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent  com- 

2 

Nov.  1 

mittee  of  GA,  IC  report. 

5 

Nov.  2 

6 

Nov.  2 

Report  of  SC. 

Decided  to  ask  SC  to  reconsider  applications  of 

Nov.  2> 

Icj  Advisory  opinion. 

Italy,  Finland,  Transjordan,  Ireland,  Portu- 

Admission to  U.N.  of  Italy  and  all  States 

gal,  and  Austria. 

whose  applications  have  received  7  votes 

Asked  SC  to  reconsider  Ceylon's  membership 

Dec.     : 

in  SC:  item  proposed  by  Argentina. 

application. 

5.3  U.N.  Guard:  item  proposed  by  Stq. 

6.3  Problem  of  voting  in  SC 

Adopted  Four  Power  resolution  providing  for 
voluntary  limitation  of  veto  on  admission  of 

Dec 

a)  IC  report. 

b)  Convocation  of  general  conference  un- 

new members  and  other  classes  of  problems. 

der  art.    109  of   Charter  to   study 

question  of  veto  in  SC:  item  proposed 

by  Argentina. 

7.3  Study  of  methods  for  promotion  of  interna- 

Adopted 2  resolutions  on  pacific  settlement  and 

Dec.     i 

tional  cooperation  in  political  field:  re- 

disputes. 

port  of  IC. 

8.3  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

COMMITTEE  2 

l.a  Chapter  II  of  Ecosoc  report 

Discussion  commenced 

58 

Oct.     < 
Nov.  U 

1)  Recommended  expediting  consideration  of 

establishment  of  Ecme  and  entire  eco- 

nomic development  program. 

2)  Adopted   resolution   calling  for   technical 

81 

Nov.  1$ 

assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas,  on 

training  of  workers. 

2.2  Discriminations  practiced  by  certain  states  in 

69 

Nov.    J 

international    trade    obstructing    normal 

Decided  not  to  take  action  on  Polish  charge  .    . 

76 

NovJlS 

development  of  trade  relations  and  con- 

Adopted report  on  trade  discrimination    .... 

82 

Nov.  2C 

trary  to  purposes  and  principles  of  U.N. 

Charter:  item  proposed  by  Poland. 

3.2  Problem  of  wasting  food  in  certain  countries: 

Ended  general  debate  on  food;  referred  2  resolu- 

82 

Nov.  2C 

item  proposed  by  Poland. 

tions  to  Drafting  Committee. 
Completed  action. 

COMMITTEES  2  AND  3 


l.»  Chapters  I,  IV,  VI,  V  of  Ecosoc  report  . 


2?  Agreements  with  specialized  agencies: 

a)   Application  of  Finland  for  membership 
in  Icao:  item  proposed  by  Stg. 


Discussion  commenced 

Completed  discussion  of  migration  by  referring 
record  of  debate  to  Ecosoc. 

Approved  recommendation  that  GA  tell  Icao 
there  is  no  objection  to  Finland  as  member  of 
Icao. 


25 
37 


30 


Oct. 

Nov.  i: 


Oct.    19 


1  Plenary  action. 

1  Postponed  until  second  part  of  Session. 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 
COMMITTEES  2  AND  3— Continued 


Item 


I.1  Agreements  with  specialized  ageucies — con. 

b)  Intergovernmental  .Maritime  Consulta- 

tive Organization:  item  proposed  by 
Ecosoc. 

c)  International    Refugee    Organization: 

item  proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

L*  Relations  with  and  coordination  of  specialized 
agencies:  report  of  Stg. 

J  Increase  to  24  of  the  number  of  member  states 
represented  in  Ecosoc:  item  proposed  by 
Argentina. 


Action 


Approved  agreement  between  Imco  and  Ecosoc 

but  rejected  Indian  move  urging  states  ratify 

relevant  convention. 
Approved   resolution    asking    GA    to    approve 

agreement  to  bring  Iro  into  relationship  with 

U.N.  as  specialized  agency. 
Adopted  resolution  recommending  Syg  improve 

coordination   between    U.N.   and   specialized 

agencies. 
Proposal  relating  to  increase  in  Ecosocjmem- 

bership  (Peru)  adopted. 


Meeting 


29 


Date 


Oct.    18 


30 

Oct. 

19 

35 

Oct. 

28 

33 

Oct. 

23 

COMMITTEE  3 


l*  Draft  protocol  to  bring  under  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  of 
July  13,  1931,  for  limiting  the  manufac- 
turing and  regulating  the  distribution  of 
narcotic  drugs,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  at  Lake  Success  on  Dec.  11,  1946: 
item  proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

I.1  International  Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 
item  proposed  by  Ecosoc. 


L1  Chapter  III  of  Ecosoc  report 

J  Report  of  the  Exec.  Board  of  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund:  item  pro- 
posed by  Ecosoc. 

.»  Question  of  continuing  through  1949  the 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children  and 
question  of  modifying  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Ecosoc  in  relation  thereto: 
item  proposed  by  Australia. 

P  Freedom  of  Information :  report  of  Ecosoc  . 

.  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 

a)  Part  III  of  progress  report  of  U.N. 

mediator  on  Palestine:  assistance  to 
refugees.2 

b)  Problems    of   refugees   and    displaced 

persons:  item  proposed  by  Poland.3 

c)  Repatriation,  resettlement,  and  immi- 

gration   of   refugees   and    displaced 
persons:  report  of  Ecosoc.3 
'  Declaration  of  old  age  rights:    item    pro- 
posed by  Argentina. 
»  Discriminations  practiced  by  certain  states 
against  immigrating  labor,  and  in  partic- 
ular   against    labor    recruited    from    the 
ranks    of    refugees:     item    proposed    by 
Poland. 


•  Plenary  action. 

'  Postponed  until  second  part  of  Session. 

cember  26,    7  948 


Approved 


Discussion  commenced 

Completed  drafting 

Began  consideration  of  Drafting  Sub-Committee 
recommendations  on  form  of  Declaration. 

Adopted  final  text 

Took  formal  note  of  Ecosoc  recommendations  . 
Approved  report 


88 


85 


Sept.  30 


Began  debate 

Decided  to  place  Unac  under  Icef 


Sept.  30 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     4 


Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

2 

Dec. 

2 

Dec. 

3 

Postponed  until  2d  part  of  session 

Discussion 

Referred  to  Sub-Committee    .    .    . 
Approved  9  month  assistance  plan 


Item  referred  to  Ecosoc  for  study 


108 
118 


Dec.  7 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  13 


Dec.     1 


/ 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  3— Continued 


Item 

Action 

Meeting 

n'Date 

10.3  Advisory  social  welfare  services:   item  pro- 

Recommended continuation  of  services  on  same 

DecT 

posed  by  Ecosoc. 

scale  in  1949  as  in  1948. 

II.8  Creation  of  a  subcommission  of  the  Social 

Commission  of  Ecosoc  on  study  of  social 

problems  of  the  aboriginal  populations  of 

the  American  continent. 

COMMITTEE  4 


l.8  Information   from    non-self-governing   terri- 

tories: 

a)  Summary  and  analysis  of  information 

transmitted    under    article    73e    of 

Charter:  report  of  Syg. 

b)  Information  transmitted  under  article 

Discussion. 

73e  of  the   Charter:  report  of  the 

Approved  resolution  to  continue  through  next 

59 

Oct. 

special  committee. 

year   the   special   committee   to   study   such 
information. 

Passed  resolution  requiring  administering  powers 

58 

Oct. 

to  submit  information  on  political  conditions 

in  areas  under  their  control  when  important 

changes  on  legal  status  of  these  territories 

takes  place. 

60 

Oct. 

74 

Nov. 

2?  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  ..... 

61 

Oct. 

Adopted  measure  asking  administering  powers 

71 

Nov. 

to  intensify   efforts   to   increase   educational 

possibilities. 

Adopted   resolution    on   administrative   unions 

73 

Nov. 

with  prior  consultation  clause. 

Completed  consideration  of  TC  report     .... 

75 

Nov. 

3.2  Report  of  the  Government  of  Union  of  South 
Africa   on   the   administration   of   South 

Nov. 

Adopted  resolution  censuring  Usaf  for  not  sub- 

84 

Nov. 

West  Africa:  report  of  Trusteeship  Council. 

mitting  a  trust  agreement  on  Swa;  calling  for 
continued   submission   of  administrative   re- 
ports. 

Adopted  report  on  Usaf's  administration  of  Swa 

85 

Nov. 

thereby  completing  Committee  4  work. 

COMMITTEE  5 


1.  2  Reports   of   the    Advisory    Committee   on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 


2.2  Financial  report  and  accounts  for  the 
financial  period  ended  Dec.  31,  1947  and 
report  of  board  of  auditors. 


Recommended  report  on  payment  of  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  for  GA  approval,  except 
with  respect  to  Commissions  of  inquiry  or 
conciliation. 

Chap.  VI  adopted  by  plenary 

Approved  recommendation  to  maintain  high 
level  of  U.N.  working  capital  fund  at 
$20,000,000. 

Approved  U.S.  amendment  to  report  providing 
for  per  diem  for  alternate  representatives. 

Adopted 


1  Plenary  action. 

•  Postponed  until  second  part  of  Session. 


117 


150 
156 


109 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Sept. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  5— Continued 


Item 


3.»  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund: 

»         annual  audit  of  accounts  of  the  fund: 
report  of  Syo. 
4.»  Annual  report  of  the  staff    benefit    com- 
mittee on  operation  of  the  pension  fund. 
5.1  Report  of   U.N.   staff    benefit    committee 
submitting  draft  resolutions  for  a  perma- 
nent pension  scheme. 
6.'  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  member- 
ship of  subsidiary  bodies  of  GA: 
a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions. 


b)  Committee  on  Contributions . 


c)  Board  of  Auditors. 


d)  Investments  Committee 


7.»  Transfer  of  assets  of  League  of  Nations: 

report  of  Syg. 
8.1  Report  of  Committee  on  Contributions 

9.»  Amendment  of  rule  149  of  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure of  GA  to  provide  for  recognition  of 
principle  of  percentage  ceiling  in  scale  of 
assessments  to  meet  expenses  of  U.N  • 
item  proposed  by  U.S. 

0.»  Tax  equalization:  proposed  staff  assessment 
plan;  report  of  Syg. 


l.»  Proposal  for  adoption  of  Spanish  as  working 

language  of  GA:  report  of  Syg. 
J.1  Verbatim  records: 

a)  records  of  Ecosoc;  item  proposed  by 
Ecosoc. 

b)  records  of  Trusteeship  Council  . 

P  Organization  of  a  U.N.  postal  service:  re- 
port of  Syg. 


I  U.N.  telecommunications  system:  report  of 
Syg. 


Action 


Recommended  for  approval  Chairman's  reso- 
lution recommending  GA  approve  financial 
report  ending  Dec.  31,  1947. 

Adopted  several  specific  proposals 

Approved  general  principles  in  staff  benefit 
committee  report. 


Recommended  GA  appointment  of  Aghnides, 

Greece;   Kabushko,   U.S.S.R.;   Hsia,   China; 

Asha,  Syria. 
Hall,  U.S.,  elected  to  replace  Stone,  U.S. 
Recommended   GA   appointment  of   Caganas, 

Mexico;     Chernyshev,     U.S.S.R.;     Jacklin, 

Usaf;    Charron,    France;    Saksena,     India; 

Kayfitz,  Canada;  Colbjornsen,  Norway. 
Agreed    to    recommend    GA    appointment    of 

Auditor  General  of  Denmark  to  Board. 
Recommended  that  GA  approve  appointment  by 

Syg  of  Leslie  R.  Rounds,  U.S. 
Agreed  on  liquidation,  transfer,  distribution  of 

LN  assets. 

Discussion  commenced 

Approved  assessments  scale. 

Discussion  commenced 

Approved  resolution. 


Approved  in  principle  U.S.  res.  but  par.  11  to  be 

voted  on  separately. 
Adopted  U.S.  res.  recommending  approval  in 

principle  of  Staff  Contr.  plan  and  appointment 

of  special  committee  of  tax  experts. 

Approved  tax  equalization  plan 

In    effect    rejected    proposal    concurring    with 

Syg  on  inadvisability. 

Approved. 


on 


Approved    Advisory    Committee's    report 

Trusteeship  verbatim  records  (A/691). 
Recommended  to  GA  to  take  note  of  reports  . 

Recommended  to  GA  it  approve  principle  of  es- 
tablishing U.N.  postal  Administration  (Argen- 
tine proposal) . 

Agreed  to  Canadian  proposal  that  execution  of 
plan  involve  no  financial  loss  for  U.N. 

Resolution  adopted  A/C.5/W.99 


•  Plenary  action. 


Meeting 
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108 
109 

123 


160 
123 


123 
123 

111 
111 


Date 


111 


111 


136 
136-137 


150-51 
115 
114 

114 
148 


Sept.  28 

Sept.  28 
Sept.  28 

Oct.      7 


Nov.  15 
Oct.  17 


Oct.  7 
Oct.  7 
Dec.  8 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 


Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 


Oct.    20 
Oct.    20 


Nov.  3 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 

Oct.  1 
Oct.    30 
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COMMITTEE  5— Continued 


Item 


15.2  Budget  estimates  for  financial  year  1949 


Action 


16.2  Unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses:  re- 
port of  Syg. 

17.2  Composition  of  Secretariat  and  principle  of 
geographic  distribution:  report  of  Syg. 


18.2  Relations  with  and  coordination  of  specialized 
agencies  and  work  programs  of  U.N.  and 
specialized  agencies:  report  of  Syg. 

19.2  Transfer  to  U.N.  of  residual  assets  and  ac- 
tivities of  Unbba:  item  proposed  by 
Syg. 

20.2  Headquarters  of  U.N.;  report  of  Syg    .    .    . 

21.2  Supplementary  estimates  for  financial  year 
1948:  report  of  Syg. 

22.2  Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  membership 
of  committee  on  contributions  in  replace- 
ment of  Dr.  Jan  Papanek:  item  proposed 
by  Czechoslovakia. 

23.2  Appointment  to  fill  vacancy  in  membership 
of  advisory  committee  on  administrative 
and  budgetary  questions  in  replacement 
of  Dr.  Jan  Papanek:  item  proposed  by 
Czechoslovakia. 

24.2  Establishment  of  an  international  center  for 
training  in  public  administration. 

25.2  Supplementary  budget  estimates  for  1949  .    . 

a)  Financial  implications  of  assistance  to 

Palestinian    refugees     (referred    to 
Committee  by  Committee  3) . 

b)  Budget  implications  of  Unscob    res- 

olution. 

c)  Budget  implications  of  Committee  2 

resolution    on    technical    assistance 
for  economic  development. 

d)  Budget  implications  of  continuance  of 

IC   (as   recommended   by   Ad   Hoc 
Political  Committee). 

e)  Supplementary   budget   estimates   for 

India-Pakistan    Commission    Indo- 
nesian Goc. 


Discussion  commenced 

Approved  budget  estimates  for  U.N.  public  in- 
formation program  for  1949. 

Approved  new  per  diem  allowances  for  Secre- 
tariat. 

Completed  2d  reading  of  1949  budget  and  ap- 
proved final  figure  of  $38,692,578. 

Approved  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses 
resolution. 

Adopted  drafting  com.  res.  to  recommend  GA 
note  progressof  Syg  in  fieldof  geographic  distri- 
bution: recommends  efforts  be  continued;  re- 
affirms GA  res.  43  (11)  of  Nov.  15, 1947.  Com- 
bines Argentine  res.  and  Brazilian  amendment. 

See  under  Committee  2  and  3. 


Agreed  to  recommend  GA  approval  of  agreement 
between  Syg  and  Unbba  Dir.  Gen.  (A/665). 

Resolution  on  U.N.  headquarters  (A/C.5/W.98) 

approved. 
Approved 

Czechoslovak  resolution  on  replacement  of  Dr. 
Papanek  rejected. 


Meeting 


Czechoslovak  resolution  rejected 


Discussion    commenced 

Approved  Syg  resolution 

Concluded    consideration;    approved    $126,990 

appropriation  reduction. 
Decision  taken 


Approved   1949   budget  estimates  for  Unscob 

at  $1,347,300. 
Approved  increase  in  U.N.  budget  estimates  by 

$288,000. 


Approved  supplementary  estimate 


Approved . 


126 
134 


Date 


116 


147 

149 
157 
123 

123 


Oct.    1 
Oct.    I 

Nov.  2 

Dec.  9 

Oct.  2 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Oct. 


Nov. : 

Nov. 
Dec. 

Nov.  : 


Nov.; 

Nov.: 

Nov. 
Dec. 
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Peaceful  Adjustment  Sought  Through  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY' 
Acting  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 


) 


The  United  States  supports  the  resolution  on 
Palestine  which  has  come  from  Committee  1  with 
amendments  proposed  on  which  I  shall  comment  in 
a  moment. 

The  present  resolution  reflects  three  weeks  of  in- 
tensive consideration  of  our  Political  Committee. 
After  giving  effect  to  the  amendments  referred  to, 
it  is  simple.  It  seeks  first  of  all  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  situation.  In  aid  of  that  it  establishes 
a  Conciliation  Commission  and  calls  upon  the  gov- 
ernments and  authorities  concerned  to  seek  agree- 
ment by  negotiations  conducted  either  through 
the  Conciliation  Commission  or  directly  with  a 
view  to  final  settlement  of  all  outstanding  ques- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  Holy  Places  it  seeks 
protection  and  free  access  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing rights  and  historical  practice,  and  Jerusalem 
would  be  given  international  status.  With  re- 
spect to  refugees,  repatriation  and  resettlement 
would  be  facilitated. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  resolution  before  us  and  we  do  not 
see  how  any  delegations  can  justifiably  reject  these 
three  basic  features  of  the  resolution.  Its  terms 
may  not  be  precisely  what  any  single  member  state 
would  choose.  Many  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee  and  the  result  is  to  an  extent  com- 
posite. In  so  far  as  the  United  States  Delegation 
is  concerned,  there  may  be  additions,  subtractions, 
and  shifts  of  emphasis  that  we  would  like.  But 
because  we  are  dedicated  to  the  ends  that  are 
sought,  because  we  believe  the  means  contemplated 
are  basically  sound,  we  support  the  resolution. 

We  realize  there  are  some  who  will  find  it  more 
difficult  than  we  to  follow  that  course.  Their  con- 
cern is  more  immediate  and  imperative  than  our 
own.  But  we  hope  even  they  will  see  the  advan- 
tage of  orderly  collective  procedure  and  that  they 
will  join  to  enable  the  Assembly  to  implement  and 
give  impetus  to  it. 

The  United  States  Delegation  had  at  one  time 
favored  spelling  out  in  more  detail  the  principles 
that  should  guide  the  Conciliation  Commission  and 
parties  in  achieving  a  final  settlement.  Earlier 
drafts  did  in  fact  contain  more  detailed  recom- 
mendations upon  specific  issues  than  does  the  draft 
now  before  us.  But  on  such  important  issues  as 
boundaries  and  disposition  of  Arab  Palestine, 
specific  recommendations  were  deleted  in  Commit- 
tee. By  whom  ?  It  was  the  strongest  supporters 
of  claims  of  Arab  states  and  of  claims  of  Israel 


ADOPTION  OF  RESOLUTION  ON 
CONCILIATION  COMMISSION 

The  resolution  on  the  Palestine  Concilia- 
tion Commission  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  11,  1948. 

Changes  in  the  text  of  the  resolution  as 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Com- 
mittee 1  and  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
December  12,  1948,  page  726,  are  as  follows : 

Delete  first  five  paragraphs  and  substitute 
the  following: 

"The  General  Assembly,  having  considered 
further  the  situation  in  Palestine;".  Con- 
tinue with  paragraph  "1". 

Delete  paragraph  "2  (C)"  and  renumber 
paragraph  "2  (D)"  to  become  paragraph 
"2  (C)". 

Change  paragraph  "3"  to  read:  "A  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  consisting  of  China, 
France,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  present  for  approval  of  the 
Assembly  a  proposal  concerning  the  names 
of  three  states  who  will  constitute  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission ;". 

Delete  following  clause  from  paragraph 
"10":  "in  this  connection,  the  conclusions 
contained  in  part  I,  section  VIII,  paragraph 
4  (E)  and  (F)  of  the  progress  report  of  the 
U.N.  Mediator  should  be  taken  into 
account;". 

Delete  first  paragraph  under  number  "11" ; 
begin  number  "11"  with  paragraph  starting 
"Resolves  that  the  refugees  wishing",  etc. 


whose  votes  combined  to  produce  that  result. 
Analysis  of  the  voting  shows  we  believe  that  the 
parties  interested  have  in  effect  told  the  Assembly 
that  the  remaining  issues  in  Palestine  can  be  dealt 
with  only  through  the  processes  of  conciliation  or 
negotiation  and  they  do  not  want  the  Assembly  at 
this  time  to  attempt  to  give  shape  to  the  settle- 
ment. So  although  the  United  States  had  thought 
it  wiser  that  the  Conciliation  Commission's  effort 
should  be  directed  into  channels  somewhat  defined 


'Made  on  Dec.  11,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
Dec.  13. 
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by  the  expression  of  the  middle  group  within  the 
Assembly,  we  are  content  to  leave  out  such  indica- 
tions since  it  seems  the  parties  themselves  prefer 
it  thus. 

In  two  respects,  however,  the  Palestine  question 
cannot  be  left  entirely  to  the  immediate  parties 
because  important  international  interests  are  di- 
rectly engaged.  First,  it  is  of  international  con- 
cern that  a  settlement  should  be  reached  by  peace- 
ful means.  There  has  already  been  too  much 
fighting ;  there  should  be  no  more.  The  Security 
Council  has  declared  the  Palestine  situation  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  The  interests  of  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  are  thereby  directly  and 
urgently  involved.  Fighting  must  give  way  to  a 
truce,  truce  to  armistice,  and  armistice  to  final 
peace. 

Secondly,  the  arrangements  for  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Places  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  impressed  with  public  interest  that  is 
world-wide.  The  sacred  shrines  of  three  great 
world  religions  should  never  be  treated  as  though 
they  are  of  purely  private  or  local  concern.  We 
believe  the  resolution  before  us  adequately  recog- 
nizes this  international  concern  and  that  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  can  be  made  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. With  respect  to  the  demilitarization  of 
Jerusalem  contemplated  by  paragraph  8,  we  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  op- 
posing sides  should  not  use  the  Holy  City  as  a 
battleground.  But  that  of  course  does  not  exclude 
adequate  police  and  security  protection  under  de- 
militarization which  the  Security  Council  is  re- 
quested to  arrange. 

I  now  turn  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  seven 
members  in  A/189— these  amendments  we  shall 
support.  The  preamble  would  be  eliminated.  The 
rather  vague  injunction  to  the  Commission  "to 
promote  good  relations"  (paragraph  1(C))  can 


be  eliminated  in  view  of  the  more  relevant  direc- 
tions contained  elsewhere.    We  favor  the  electiod 
of  a  Conciliation  Commission  by  the  General  As! 
sembly  preferably  on  the  basis  of  nominations  ad 
proposed  by  the  French  amendment  (A/800)  1 
paragraph  3. 

The  specific  references  to  the  progress  report] 
of  the  mediator— which  are  for  some  psychologic* 
obstacles — can  be  eliminated  (paragraphs  10  and] 
11).     The  proposed  amendments  do  not  impah 
the  main  objective,  which  is  the  resolution  that; 
on  the  one  hand  deals  adequately  with  essentials] 
and  on  the  other  hand  attracts  sufficiently  broad 
support  so  that  not  only  will  it  be  adopted  but  it 
can  be  adopted  by  a  vote  which  will  from  tht 
beginning  endow  our  efforts  with  strong  moral! 
authority. 

We  believe  there  is  pending  a  great  accomplish- 1 
ment.     Of  course,  the  primary  responsibility  de-( 
volves  upon  the  parties  directly  concerned.    The 
General  Assembly  does  not  have  the  power  toj 
command  them  or  lay  upon  them  precise  injunc- 
tions.   The  General  Assembly  can,  however,  ex-'j 
press  world  judgment  and  if  we  do  that  intelli- 
gently, considerately,  and  wisely,  then  we  can] 
greatly  influence  the  future  course  of  events.    Also 
we  can,  through  establishing  a  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, make  it  easier  for  the  parties  in  interest 
to  come  into  agreement. 

This  matter  of  Palestine  has  thrown  upon  the 
United  Nations  a  very  heavy  burden.  But  we 
should  not  complain  because  had  it  not  been  for 
the  United  Nations  a  far  more  grievous  burden 
might  have  been  thrown  upon  the  world.  We  can, 
however,  now  see  the  possibility  of  a  final  settle- 
ment. We  believe,  if  the  proposed  resolution  is 
adopted,  it  will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  make 
an  important  contribution  toward  that  end.  We 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 


Admission  of  New  Members 


STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY' 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Mr.  President,  Ten  resolutions  on  the  admission 
of  new  members  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
are  now  before  the  Assembly.2  These  resolutions 
were  exhaustively  discussed  in  that  committee.    It 

1  Made  on  Dec.  7,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Third  Regular  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/761,  Nov.  27,  1948,  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Dec.  18,  1948. 
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will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Six  of  these  resolutions  are  almost  identical  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  last  year. 
Under  these  resolutions,  the  Assembly  would  re- 
affirm its  view  that  Italy,  Portugal,  Eire,  Finland, 
and  Transjordan,  whose  admission  continues  to  be 
barred  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  quali- 
fied for  membership  and  that  the  Security  Council 
should  reconsider  these  applications  in  the  light 
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of  the  Assembly's  findings.  The  Assembly  would 
also  reaffirm  its  view  that  Austria  is  a  peace-loving 
state  and  that  her  application  should  also  be  re- 
considered by  the  Security  Council.  The  United 
States  strongly  supports  these  resolutions  reaffirm- 
ing the  General  Assembly's  view  that  the  appli- 
cants named  in  the  resolution  are  being  unwar- 
rantably deprived  of  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Two  of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly relate  to  the  advisory  opinion  rendered  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  May  28  pur- 
suant to  a  request  made  by  the  Assembly  at  its  last 
session.  The  Court's  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  state  member  of  the  Security  Council  was 
not  entitled  juridically  to  vote  against  the  admis- 
sion of  admittedly  qualified  applicants  solely  be- 
cause other  applicants  were  not  admitted  simul- 
taneously. It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  the 
ground  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  voting 
against  the  admission  of  Italy  and  Finland.  The 
two  resolutions  call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court,  one  recom- 
mending that  the  Security  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly should  act  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  voting  upon  new  members,  and  the 
other  specifically  requesting  the  Security  Council 
to  examine,  in  the  light  of  the  opinion,  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  Italy  and  Finland.  The 
United  States  also  supports  these  resolutions. 
Our  Delegation  believes  that  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  guided  on  these  questions  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

A  resolution  is  also  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
relating  to  the  admission  of  Ceylon.  The  ap- 
plication of  Ceylon  came  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil during  the  past  year.  Ceylon's  admission,  al- 
though supported  by  nine  members,  was  blocked 
by  the  veto  exercised  by  the  Soviet  Union  which 
alleged  that  the  evidence  of  Ceylon's  independence 
was  insufficient.  The  United  States  considers  the 
establishment  of  the  sovereign  government  of  Cey- 
lon to  be  an  outstanding  example  of  the  orderly 
progress  of  a  great  people  from  dependent  status 
to  full  independence.  It  is  curious,  to  say  the 
least,  that  some  members  of  the  United  Nations 
who  so  loudly  proclaim  their  solicitude  for  de- 
pendent people  should  stand  in  the  way  of  Cey- 
lon's full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community 
of  nations.  We  hope  that  the  Assembly  will  ex- 
press itself  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Ceylon. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  support  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  Cey- 
lon's application  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

When  the  matter  of  Ceylon  was  under  discussion 
in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  great  efforts  were  made 
to  draft  a  resolution  to  which  every  member  could 
agree.  The  Committee  postponed  action  on  the 
original  Australian  resolution.  It  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  acceptable 
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to  all.  The  representative  of  Poland  sat  on  the 
subcommittee  and  helped  to  draft  a  compromise 
resolution.  He  advocated  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise resolution  and  stated  his  delegation  would 
vote  for  it.  But  a  few  minutes  later,  after  the 
Soviet  Representative  had  declared  his  delegation 
would  not  accept  the  new  draft,  the  Representative 
of  Poland  indicated  that  he  would  have  to  abstain 
from  voting.  As  a  result  of  this  astounding  re- 
versal, the  Committee  felt  obliged  to  abandon  fur- 
ther efforts  to  agree  on  a  compromise  draft  and  re- 
verted to  the  original  Australian  proposal.  If,  as 
we  are  now  advised,  there  is  considerable  feeling 
that  the  admission  of  Ceylon  may  be  facilitated  by 
the  adoption  of  the  compromise  draft,  the  United 
States  Delegation  is  prepared  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of 
the  Australian  proposal. 

There  is  also  submitted,  to  the  Assembly  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Sweden  requesting  the  Security 
Council  to  reconsider  all  applications  for  member- 
ship taking  into  account  the  circumstances  in  each 
particular  case.  In  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  the 
United  States  opposed  this  resolution.  We  did 
so  because  its  adoption  was  sought  he  fore  the  Com- 
mittee had  adopted  the  resolutions  with  regard 
to  the  admission  of  qualified  applicant  states.  We 
feared  that  its  adoption  would  result  in  a  move- 
ment to  eliminate  the  specific  resolutions  with  re- 
gard to  clearly  qualified  states  unjustly  excluded 
from  membership.  This  movement  did  develop  in 
the  Committee  but  fortunately  was  defeated. 

Now  that  all  the  resolutions  are  before  the  As- 
sembly, those  specifically  recommending  the  ad- 
mission of  clearly  qualified  states  unjustly  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  the  Swedish  resolution  recom- 
mending a  reconsideration  of  all  applications 
taking  into  account  the  circumstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  the  distinction  between  the  general 
Swedish  resolution  and  the  specific  resolutions  be- 
comes clear.  The  United  States  therefore  with- 
draws its  opposition  to  the  Swedish  resolution  and, 
taking  note  of  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  will  vote  for  the  resolution  as  evidence 
of  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  good  faith  in  a 
reexamination  of  all  applications  in  light  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  however,  we  wish 
to  state  that  we  do  not  regard  the  Swedish  resolu- 
tion as  recommending  the  admission  of  applicants 
without  regard  to  Charter  requirements.  We 
share  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
Swedish  resolution  in  favor  of  the  universality  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  feel  that  the  exclusion 
of  states  justly  entitled  to  membership  under  the 
Charter  seriously  affects  the  moral  right  of  the 
United  Nations  to  speak  and  act  as  it  was  intended, 
in  behalf  of  the  world  community  of  peace-loving, 
law-abiding  nations.  But  in  passing  upon  the 
qualification  of  states  for  membership  we  cannot 
completely  ignore  the  Charter  requirements. 
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The  United  States  has  adequately  explained  the 
basis  for  its  doubts  with  regard  to  the  applications 
of  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  and  Hungary.  If  we  can  be  satis- 
fied that  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic  is  in 
fact  an  independent  state,  we  shall  certainly  sup- 
port its  application  for  admission.  If  we  can  be 
satisfied  that  Albania  and  Bulgaria  are  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutions 
on  the  Greek  question,  and  are  observing  their 
treaty  obligations,  we  shall  certainly  support  their 
applications.  If  we  can  be  satisfied  that  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary  are  loyally  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  their  recent  treaties  of  peace — par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  maintenance  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  freedoms — our  objections  to 
their  admission  will  be  dispelled.  In  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  we  had  occasion  to  note  the  execution  of 
the  Agrarian  leader  Nicola  Petkov  for  doing  no 
more  than  to  express  his  honest  political  convic- 
tions and  the  imprisonment  of  Kosta  Lutchev,  the 
Socialist  leader,  and  his  principal  associates,  for 
exercising  the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly.   This  does  not  appear  to  us  to  evince  a 


particularly  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Bull 
garian  Government  to  demonstrate  its  right  tJ 
represent  the  people  of  Bulgaria  in  the  United 
Nations. 

We  cannot  abdicate  our  own  judgment,  but  w- 
will  not  on  the  matter  of  membership  put  oui 
judgment  above  the  judgment  of  the  world  corn] 
munity  of  nations.  We  have  indicated  that  wJ 
will  not  exercise  a  veto  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  any  state  which  secures  the  affirmative  suppor. 
of  seven  members  of  the  Security  Council.  W 
have  indicated  that  we  will  not  exercise  a  veto  iiJ 
regard  to  the  admission  of  any  state  whiclj 
the  Assembly  determines  to  be  qualified  fon 
membership. 

We  shall  not  falter  in  our  efforts  to  insure  th«  j 
admission  of  every  qualified  state  to  this  OrganizaJ 
tion.    The  moral  force  and  the  effectiveness  of  thi 
United  Nations  depend  on  the  actions  of  its  mem- 1 
bers.    In  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  the  membejJ 
states  have  an  obligation  to  welcome  to  their  ranks 
every  eligible  candidate.     If  they  do  so,  the  Or] 
ganization  will  eventually  achieve  substantial  uni- 1 
versality.    It  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  a  great  world 
community  of  law-abiding,  peace-abiding  states. 


Discussion  of  Interim  Committee's  Report  on  Promotion 
of  International  Political  Cooperation 

STATEMENT  IN  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  part  of  the  Interim  Committee's  report 
which  we  are  now  to  consider  relates  to  its  study 
of  methods  for  the  promotion  of  international 
political  cooperation. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  reference  the  Committee 
was  instructed  to  consider  and  report  with  its  con- 
clusions to  the  General  Assembly  on  "methods  to 
be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of  Article  11 
(paragraph  1)  which  deals  with  general  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  to  that  part  of 
Article  13  (paragraph  1  (a))  which  deals  with 
the  promotion  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
political  field." 

Article  13  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  As- 
sembly shall  initiate  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations in  various  fields.  Under  paragraph  b 
of  this  article  the  Assembly  has  already  in  prog- 
ress   a    number    of    programs    for    promoting 

1  Mm  do  on  Dec.  fi,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Third  Regular  Session  of  the  Gen- 
em  I  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 
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international  cooperation  in  the  economic,  social 
cultural,  educational,  and  health  fields  and  foi 
assisting  in  the  realization  of  human  rights  anc 
fundamental  freedoms.  Under  paragraph  1  (a)  oi 
article  13 — the  paragraph  embraced  in  the  studj 
of  the  Interim  Committee — the  Assembly  has  al- 
ready launched  a  program  for  encouraging  the 
progressive  development  and  codification  of  inter- 
national law.  But  only  with  the  adoption  last 
year  of  the  resolution  on  the  Interim  Committee 
has  the  Assembly  turned  its  attention  specifically 
to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  of  initiating 
studies  for  the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  political  field. 

While  history  reveals  a  long  record  of  interna- 
tional political  cooperation,  the  record  is  marred 
by  the  tragic  failure  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  past  to  avoid  the  calamitous  test  of  right  by 
might  through  ordeal  by  battle.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  under  the  Charter  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  except  in  de- 
fense of  law,  except  in  defense  of  the  principles  of 
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the  Charter.  But  if  we  are  to  eliminate  force  in 
'international  relations,  we  must  eliminate  the 
causes  of  war  or  find  other  means  than  force  for 
dealing  with  the  causes  of  war. 

The  Charter  contains  broad  principles.  While 
some  of  them  are  definite,  some  of  them  are  vague. 
The  handling  of  specific  disputes  in  the  Security 
Council  may.  case  by  case,  give  greater  content  and 
dehniteness  to  these  principles  and  may  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  effectiveness  of  different  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  for  resolving  disputes  and 
facilitating  international  cooperation,  but  that  is  a 
slow  process  in  a  rapidly  moving  world. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained,  I  think,  from  realis- 
tic studies  of  the  principles  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  political  field  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  not  surcharged  by  the  pressures,  prejudices, 
passions,  and  interests  that  cluster  about  highly 
controversial  disputes,  even  when  the  contro- 
versies are  of  relatively  minor  importance.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  work  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee in  this  field  started  on  a  modest  basis  and  in 
an  unobtrusive  way  merits  our  interest  and  con- 
tinued support. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Assembly  in  reestablishing  the  Interim 
Committee  has  authorized  it  to  consider  system- 
atically, using  as  a  starting  point  the  recommen- 
dations and  studies  of  the  Interim  Committee 
which  are  now  before  us,  the  further  implemen- 
tation of  article  11,  paragraph  1,  and  article  13, 
paragraph  1  (a)  of  the  Charter. 

We  cannot  of  course  predict  in  detail  what  the 
results  of  such  a  comprehensive  survey  will  be. 
We  do  not  expect  that  this  survey  and  study  should 
provide  definitive  rules  and  principles  which 
should  cover  the  whole  field  of  pacific  settlement 
and  be  valid  for  all  time  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Rather  it  is  hoped  that  the  survey  and 
study  will  make  available  facts  and  ideas  which 
(fill  be  helpful  in  the  progressive  and  evolution- 
ary development  of  pacific  settlement  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter. 

In  continuing  its  work  on  this  study  and  survey 
t  is  my  understanding  that  the  Interim  Commit- 
:ee  will  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
earch  and  scholarly  contributions  of  public  and 
wivate  groups.  It  has  already  had  valuable  as- 
istance  from  certain  studies  made  by  the  Sec- 
etanat.  It  should  also  be  able  to  request  aid 
rom  the  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
Assembly  in  important  aspects  of  its  work. 
It  is  important  in  our  view,  however,  that  the 
nterim  Committee  should  continue  to  control  the 
orvey  and  study  as  a  whole.  Naturally  the  In- 
erim  Committee,  composed  of  a  large  body  of 
olitical  representatives,  has  certain  limitations 
J  a  task  of  this  sort.  The  Committee  needs,  and 
aould  be  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of,  expert 
ssistance.  But  nonetheless  a  political  committee 
Miscious  of  its  political  responsibilities  is  neces- 
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sary  to  give  vitality  to  the  work  and  to  prevent  the 
study  and  survey  becoming  excessively  theoretical 
and  impractical. 

In  addition  to  its  general  recommendation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  survey  of  the  problems  of 
pacific  settlement,  the  Interim  Committee  has  rec- 

WaSL£S£  specific  proposals  for  ado*tion 

One  of  them  relates  to  the  establishment  of  a 
panel  from  which  members  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  or  conciliation  may  be  drawn  by  states  or 
organs  of  the  United  Nations.  This  proposal  orig- 
tt^  <LT  a  JO\nt  suggestion  of  China  and  the 
United  States  to  the  Committee  and  is  in  the  form 

T^rfS  ^esolut^n  Thich  mav  be  found  m  annex 
IV  of :  the  Committee's  report.  The  establishment 
of  the  panel  would  be  a  means  of  having  readily 
™lable  a  list  of  individuals  of  known  con? 
petence  from  which  a  commission  could  be  chosen 
on  short  notice     It  is  a  flexible  device  involving 

touse  ?fanT7e  0h£§^0H0n  the  Part  of  ™y  statf 
to  use  it.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  the f  unin- 
spected commission  since  members  selected  from 
the  panel  would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  cZ 
tribution  which  they  as  individuals  might  be  ex- 

be^i  °J ^  and-  fuD  bi°graphical  dfta  woufd 
be  available  to  assist  members  or  organs  in  the 
selection  of  panel  members.  The  planelftself  would 

of  nameT  tT  T^r?^1  list  or  registry 
of  names     The  plan  lends  itself  for  use  bv  the 
Security  Council  and  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  would  also  be  available  at  dl  times 
to  states  desiring  to  use  it.    The  employment  of 
the  panel  being  fully  voluntary,  there  XSd  be 
no  conflict  with  existing  treaties  providinTfo? 
ITo^s"*™111  ^  C°ntainin£  other  lane? 
Another  proposal  of  the  Interim  Committee 
ongmatmg  from  suggestions  submitted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  relates  to  the  appointment  of  a 
rapporteur  or  conciliator  at  an  early  Se  in  the 
consideration  of  disputes  or  situations  brought to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations.     The  pro- 
Sv1SPn  tWM  Par?'"  ?ne  Part  relates  to  thePSe- 
Asse^bly?"11011   ***   the   °ther  to   the   <Wrf 
The  draft  resolution  contained  in  annex  TTT 
recommends  that  the  Security  CouncdexaminJ 
the  utility  and  desirability  of  the  practnTnf 
appointing  a  rapporteur  or  conciliator  for  a  sta- 
tion or  dispute  brought  to  the  Council.     This  is  a 
practice  which  was  successfully  used  in  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  which  the  Security 
Council  has  a  ready  found  useful  in  some  cases 
The  proposal  is  flexible  and  involves  the  creation 
of  no  machinery.     We  think  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion is  a  constructive  suggestion  and  we  urge  that 
this  committee  recommend  its  adoption 

Annex  II  proposes  amendments  to  the  rules  of 
the  General  Assembly  so  as  to  introduce  a  some- 
what similar  practice  in  the  handling  of  disputes 
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or  situations  brought  to  the  Assembly.  Our  Gov- 
ernment concurred  in  these  proposed  amendments 
when  they  were  suggested  in  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee. We  agree  with  their  objective  which  is  to 
introduce  efforts  towards  conciliation  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  consideration  of  disputes  before  the 
Assembly.  But  on  further  thought  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
attempt  to  incorporate  any  particular  practice  of 
conciliation  into  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Assembly  at  this  time.  The  presentation  of  dis- 
putes in  the  Assembly  would  not  invariably  con- 
form with  the  method  of  presentation  in  the 
Security  Council.  There  would  not  necessarily  be 
opening  statements  by  the  parties  in  the  General 
Assembly,  particularly  where  one  of  the  parties 
was  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  this  proposal  put  over  for 
further  study  by  the  Interim  Committee  in  the 
course  of  its  future  systematic  study. 

The  third  specific  proposal  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee is  designed  to  restore  full  effect  to  the  gen- 
eral act  of  1928  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. It  is  contained  in  the  draft  resolution  in 
annex  I  of  the  Committee's  report.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Belgium.  The  resolution  provides  a 
convenient  means  by  which  those  states  which  have 
adhered  to  this  act  or  may  wish  to  adhere  to  it 
may  accept  a  revised  act  which  will  replace  the 
references  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  officers 
with  reference  to  appropriate  United  Nations  or- 
gans and  officers.  The  United  States,  not  being  a 
party  to  the  general  act,  nonetheless  supports  this 
proposal  in  that  it  will  aid  other  states  in  render- 
ing effective,  between  themselves,  a  pacific  settle- 


ment treaty.  The  act  provides  appropriate  rnear » 
for  the  parties  thereto  to  fulfil  their  obligatiol 
under  article  33  of  the  Charter  to  attempt  to  sett]  • 
their  disputes  before  coming  to  the  United  Nationl 

Our  Delegation,  Mr.  Chairman,  believes  thai 
the  Interim  Committee  has  made  a  commendabJ 
start  in  the  study  of  means  of  promoting  interns! 
tional  cooperation  in  the  political  field. 

The  press  has  few  headlines  on  this  work  of  tl 
Interim  Committee.     It  is  the  forum  in  whic . 
ideas  can  be  advanced  and  debated  and  then  witli 
drawn  without  involving  the  prestige  of  the  meD  j 
ber  or  his  government.    It  was  the  practice  n< 
to  take  a  vote  which  would  draw  the  line  sharp", 
upon  issues  where  a  substantial  division  of  opimc  | 
developed.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclm 
that  these  have  been  theoretical  and  academic  di  < 
cussions  only  very  indirectly  related  to  the  issul 
which  press  about  us.    Already  we  can  see  are;  t 
in  which  the  gap  between  the  theoretical  and  tl  L 
practical  will  be  closed.    We  can  expect  improv 
ment  in  United  Nations  procedures  from  practic 
and  objective  study  of  their  operation.    We  cg» 
expect  the  channeling  of  the  interests  and  abiliti  i 
of  learned  societies  throughout  the  world  into  tl 
studies  which  are  the  material  with  which  til 
Interim  Committee  must  work.     Similarly,  t] 
Secretariat  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  f« 
the  type  of  analysis  and  compilation  that  will  brii 
to  bear  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  man 
of  its  members  upon  these  problems.     The  wo]| 
of  the  Interim  Committee  extends  beyond  the  ir 
mediate  political  dispute  to  the  strengthening  ai. 
development  of  the  Charter  as  an  instrument  i 
peace  and  justice. 


Discussion  of  Chilean  Proposal  Relating  to  Soviet  Wives  of  Foreigners 

STATEMENT  BY  ERNEST  A.  GROSS  IN  LEGAL  COMMITTEE* 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  item  proposed  by  Chile  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  wives  of  foreigners  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  history  repeats  it- 
self. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment requested  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  to  allow 
the  wife  of  the  Danish  Ambassador,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  Moscow,  to  leave  for  Denmark.  The  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  rejected  this  request  with  the 
following  observation : 


1  Made  on  Dec.  1,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Third  Regular  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Gross  is  Legal 
Adviser  for  the  Department  of  State. 
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"For  it  is  not  the  custom  in  our  domains  for 
to  give  free  men  in  bondage ;  and  this  applies  n 
only  to  the  people  of  our  domains,  but  also  to  tho  5 
of  others  who  reside  in  our  domains;  that  womsi 
is  of  our  domain,  and  it  would  be  unseemly  to  gi 
that  woman  in  bondage  to  your  man  Sider." 

In  considering  the  problem  of  the  preventia 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Russian  wives  of  foreiji 
nationals  from  leaving  Soviet  territory,  are  we  ) 
conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  still  clings  to  tlii 
sixteenth  century  conception?  To  most  of  us  t i 
right  of  a  wife  to  accompany  her  husband  wheret  r 
he  may  go  is  so  basic  that  we  cannot  understad 
how  any  government  could  oppose  it.    Yet  let  1 1 
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outline  briefly  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
s  ni  which  the  United  States  has  an  interest 
From  the  time  of  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government  by  the  United  States  in  November 
BS3  to  the  present  time,  no  more  than  50  Soviet 
wives  of  American  citizens  have  been  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  there  now  remain 
Soviet  wives  and  65  Soviet  husbands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  have  applied  for  permission  to 
depart  from  the  U.S.S.R.    Of  this  group  97  are 
wives  of  American  war  veterans. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow has  repeatedly  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
Soviet  wives  of  American  citizens  with  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Office.  A  number  of  official 
communications  addressed  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  Soviet  Government  have  re- 
mained unanswered.  In  April  and  June  of  1947 
tiie  Embassy  in  Moscow  requested  from  the  Soviet 
roreign  Office  assistance  in  permitting  the  depar- 
ture from  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  wives  of  Ameri- 
can war  veterans.  In  these  cases  almost  all  of 
the  individuals  were  married  to  American  citizens 
before  World  War  II  in  territories  which  were 
not  then  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  Union.  So- 
viet citizenship  was  conferred  on  these  wives  with- 
t  their  specific  application  by  blanket  decrees 
winch  gave  Soviet  citizenship  to  persons  residing 
in  those  territories  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Union 

2°  o-e  1J;-1947'  Mr-  Malik  rePlied  on  behalf  of 
he  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  effect 
that  "The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
U.b.b.K.  cannot  render  anv  assistance  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  this  matter".  The  last  communication 
rinch  the  United  States  Government  has  ad- 
lressed  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  subject  was  sent 
m  February  14,  1948,  and  to  this  date  remains 
inanswered. 

It  is  known  that  within  recent  months  the  Soviet 
luthonties  have  advised  many  Soviet  wives  in 
doseow  whose  husbands  have  returned  to  the 
Jmted  States  that  they  should  obtain  divorces  and 
tendon  any  idea  of  joining  their  husbands  in  the 
jmted  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  violation  of  the 
undamental  human  rights  of  family  and  marriage 
lore  flagrant  than  the  action  of  a  government  in 
TCventing  the  unity  of  the  family  by  prohibiting 
ie  wife  from  departing  from  its  territory  and  ad- 
ltionally  to  advise  divorce  as  the  only  alternative. 
We  find  it  moreover  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
is  record  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  the  posi- 
on  that  Government  has  taken  on  the  subject  of 
larnage  in  this  General  Assembly.  The  Soviet 
epresentative  in  Committee  3  only  several  weeks 
jo  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  article 
b  of  tJ?e  ,draft  international  Declaration  of 
uman  Rights :  "Men  and  women  shall  enjoy  equal 
ghts  both  during  marriage  and  when  divorced  " 
his  amendment  has  been  incorporated  into  article 
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14,  which  Committee  3  has  approved  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  3,  with  3  abstentions. 

The  Soviet  Representative  spoke  eloquently  and 
at  length  in  Committee  3  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment    In  the  meeting  of  Committee  3  on  Novem- 

nf^T?1  thf  the  P^mble  to  the  Charter  ex- 
piessly  declared  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  women  To  achieve  that  equality  is  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  United  Nations.  The  USSR 
Delegation  has  always  advocated  the  fullest  and 
most  consistent  equality  between  men  and  women." 

On  November  8,  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  speaking  m  Committee  3  said,  "that  the 
Committee  must  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  in- 
sure absolute  equality  between  men  and  women." 

He  further  said  that  "the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ments was  not  to  encourage  divorce  but  to  insure 
the  equality  of  husband  and  wife  during  marriage 
and  m  the  case  of  divorce  as  well  as  the  effective 

state"    n         family  by  society  and  by  the 

How  can  a  wife  enjoy  equal  rights  with  her  hus- 
band during  marriage  if  she  does  not  have  the  same 
freedom  as  her  husband  to  travel  and  to  live  where 
they  choose  ?  What  is  the  Soviet  concept  of  "effec- 
tive protection  of  the  family  by  the  state"  ?  That 
a  government  should  prevent  a  wife  from  joining 
her  husband  and  should  advise  her  to  get  a  divorce^ 

The  importance  of  the  right  of  a  wife  to  accoml 

franyilexTh^sband,  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
United   Nations   Commission   on   the  Status   of 
Women     During  its  1948  session,  this  Commission 
forwarded  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  an 
observation  noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  draft 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  contained  a  provi- 
sion declaring  the  right  of  freedom  of  choice  of 
one  s  spouse.    In  this  connection,  the  Commission 
suggested  that  this  right  cannot  be  fully  guaran- 
teed unless  it  is  recognized  that  individuals  have 
the  right  to  leave  their  country  on  marriage  and 
to  reside  with  the  other  partner  in  any  country 
from  which  they  cannot  lawfully  be  excluded     In 
consequence  of  these  observations,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  adopted  a  resolution  deplor- 
ing  these  legislative  or  administrative  provisions 
which  deny  to  a  woman  the  right  to  leave  her 
country  of  origin  and  reside  with  her  husband  in 
any  country". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Committee  should 
know  that  the  Soviet  policy  towards  Soviet  wives 
of  foreigners  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  general  Soviet 
policy  with  respect  to  the  right  of  travel  and 
residence.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  fully 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  fundamental  human  rights,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  facts  for  the  record. 

In  September  1948,  there  were  on  record  in  the 
US.  Embassy  m  Moscow  5,481  cases  of  persons- 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  travel  to  the  United 
states  from  the  Soviet  Union  since  1940.    Of  this 
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number,  3,481  were  applicants  for  immigration 
visas  into  the  United  States  with  no  claim  to 
American  citizenship.  Only  27  persons  in  this 
immigration  category  who  were  regarded  as  Soviet 
citizens  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  exit  visas 
since  July  1945. 

Among  the  persons  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  desirous  of  departing  therefrom  are  many 
with  valid  claims  to  American  citizenship.  Nev- 
ertheless these  persons  have  been  refused  Soviet 
exit  visas.  Among  them  are  108  persons  whose 
American  citizenship  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  who  have  no  claim  what- 
soever to  Soviet  citizenship.  Another  group  of 
89  are  under  detention  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 
this  group  the  United  States  citizenship  of  31  has 
been  verified  and  the  cases  of  the  remaining  58 
who  are  believed  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence 
to  be  American  citizens  are  under  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  refused  to  inform  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  these 
persons  and  the  United  States  diplomatic  officers 
have  not  been  permitted  to  interview  them.  Other 
persons  desiring  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  include 
248  who  possess  both  American  and  Soviet  citizen- 
ship, 439  whose  claims  to  American  citizenship  are 
considered  valid  but  whose  status  under  United 
States  and  Soviet  laws  awaits  final  verification, 
and  1,270  possessing  dual  nationality  whose  Amer- 
ican citizenship  claims  have  not  yet  been  verified. 

Therefore,  as  of  January  1, 1948,  there  were  re- 
siding in  the  Soviet  Union  826  persons  claiming 
American  citizenship  who  have  been  prevented 
from  proceeding  to  the  United  States  by  the  action 
or  inaction  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Since  1940, 
a  total  of  no  more  than  12  persons  in  dual  national 
status  with  claims  to  American  citizenship  have 
been  accorded  exit  visas  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government  toward  individuals  differs  in  marked 
respect  from  that  held  by  most  other  nations.  The 
Soviet  citizen  within  his  own  country  is  subject  to 
innumerable  controls.  The  system  of  internal 
passports  in  effect  in  the  Soviet  Union  prevents  the 
Soviet  citizen  from  free  choice  of  residence.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  prevented  from  travel  abroad ; 
in  almost  no  case  is  a  Soviet  citizen  ever  given  an 
exit  permit  to  travel  abroad  for  personal  reasons. 
Therefore  the  prevention  of  Soviet  wives  of  for- 
eigners from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
sistent with  the  conception  of  the  state's  absolute 
control  over  the  individual  held  in  that  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  refer  again 
to  the  draft  Decl  aration  of  Human  Rights.  While 
we  know  that  this  Declaration  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  statement  of  rules  of  law  binding  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  I  think  most  of  us  agree 
that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  should 
strive  to  promote  respect  for  the  rights  and  free- 
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doms  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  and  also  shoul 
strive  to  secure  their  universal  and  effective  recof 
nition  and  observance.  Now  Committee  3  hj 
recently  approved  by  a  vote  of  37  to  0,  with  3 
stentions,  an  article  11,  which  reads: 

"1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  mov 
ment  and  residence  within  the  borders  of  eac 
State. 

"2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  countr 
including  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country." 

We  are  very  sorry  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  th: 
at  this  time,  when  the  General  Assembly  is  abo» 
to  proclaim  the  basic  principles  of  human  righ, 
and  freedoms  "as  a  common  standard  of  achiev 
ment  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations",  a  member 
this  organization   is  pursuing  policies  so   cor 
pletely  inconsistent  with  these  principles.    In  pr 
ticular,  we  regard  the  Soviet  policy  toward  t 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners  as  showing  the  mo. 
flagrant  disregard   of   the   fundamental  hume 
rights  of  family  and  marriage. 

The  United  States  therefore  condemns  this  vi 
lation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  fundamental  hums 
rights  and  hopes  that  the  Government  of  the  Sovi 
Union  will  recognize  its  obligations  under  tl 
Charter  to  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  ar 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all,  by  permittir 
those  Soviet  wives  of  foreigners  to  join  their  hu 
bands. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  argued  that  article 
paragraph  7,  of  the  Charter  precludes  this  Cor 
mittee  from  considering  the  problem.  It  must 
clear  to  everyone  that  this  provision  of  the  Chart 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Chile* 
Ambassador's  daughter-in-law.  Every  law  st 
dent  knows  that  questions  of  diplomatic  privileg 
and  immunities  are  among  the  most  fundamem 
in  international  law.  From  earliest  times,  rel 
tions  between  states  have  been  founded  on  tl 
mutual  recognition  of  certain  rights  and  privileg 
for  those  who  represent  a  sovereign  state.  Tl 
question  of  specifying  those  rights  and  privileg 
is  one  for  international  and  not  national  decisio 
My  Delegation  deplores  the  fact  that  the  Sovi 
Government  rejected  proposals  by  the  Chile? 
Government  that  the  case  of  the  Ambassadoi 
daughter-in-law  be  submitted  to  the  Arbitrate 
Tribunal  or  to  the  International  Court  of  Justic 
of  which  both  Chile  and  the  Soviet  Union  a 
members. 

We  also  feel  that  article  2,  paragraph  7,  do 
not  preclude  this  Committee  from  considering  tl 
many  cases  of  Soviet  wives  prohibited  from  lea 
ing  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our  view,  the  Gener 
Assembly  has  the  right,  under  article  10,  to  discu 
this  matter  of  violation  of  human  rights.  Mor 
over  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Soviet  Delega 
that  his  Government  has  found  no  difficulty 
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focussing  the  human-rights  problems  of  other 
countries  on  many  occasions  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

I  will  reserve  the  right  to  speak  again  in  connec- 
tion with  the  detailed  drafting  of  whatever  resolu- 
tion the  Committee  may  decide  to  adopt.  In  con- 
clusion, however,  I  should  like  to  affirm  that  my 
Delegation  agrees  in  principle  with  the  Delegation 
of  Chile  that  the  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  deny- 
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ing  the  right  of  the  wives,  both  of  diplomats  and 
of  foreign  citizens,  to  depart  from  its  territory 
violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Charter. 
The  international  community  will  attain  soli- 
darity and  strength  on  the  basis  of  universal  re- 
spect for  international  law  and  the  fundamental 
human  rights.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
recognize  its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter  to 
work  toward  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 


Adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES' 
Acting  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 


Historians  will,  I  think,  refer  to  this  session  as 
the  Human  Rights  Assembly.  We  have  met  in  a 
country  where  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  was  inspired.  We  have  met  on  a  continent 
which  has  seen  mankind's  greatest  struggle  against 
tyranny.  And  we  have  met  at  a  time  when  the 
paramount  issue  is  the  preservation  of  human  free- 
dom. Time  and  place  are  combined  to  welcome 
actions  which  will  give  immortality  to  this  Assem- 
bly :  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  Furthermore  we  have  given  historic 
support  to  this  Declaration  by  approving  a  con- 
vention on  genocide  and  by  taking  many  concrete 
actions  showing  our  fidelity  to  high  principles  of 
the  Charter. 

Only  one  element  is  needed  to  make  this  moment 
a  source  of  great  hope  for  all  mankind :  The  loyal 
fulfilment  of  the  decisions  which  we  together 
make  and  the  earnest  respect  for  international 
judgments  here  expressed.  This  element  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  orderly  international  life.  Only 
thus  can  we  enhance  the  authority  of  international 
decisions.  Only  thus  can  we  build  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Most  of  the  problems  we  have  faced  here  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  to  hold  to  the 
determination  we  jointly  expressed  in  the  Char- 
ter to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  as  good 
neighbors.  That  is  the  root  cause  of  our  failures. 
It  is  the  threat  to  our  successes.  Nevertheless,  de- 
bates here  have  revealed  increasing  unity  among 
the  great  majority  of  the  member  states.    They 


have  also  helped  eliminate  those  dangers  to  peace 
which  arise  from  miscalculation.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  an  aggressor  can  no  longer  hope  to  vanquish 
his  victims  one  by  one. 

Any  aggressor  will  have  to  count  on  solid  and 
not  divided  resistance.  That  is  a  detriment  to  war 
and  a  fact  that  should  dispel  the  fear  that  tends 
to  paralyze  the  will  to  recovery  and  the  determina- 
tion to  work  for  peace.  Therefore,  I  say,  let's  stop 
speculating  about  the  next  war. 

I  could  not  close  these  remarks  without  express- 
ing my  Delegation's  deep  appreciation  for  the 
warm  and  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  people  of  France.  I 
feel  also  that  a  special  word  of  gratitude  is  due  also 
to  the  members  of  the  secretariat  whose  devoted 
service  is  as  unflagging  as  it  is  indispensable. 

We  adjourned  tonight  and  we  leave  France. 
But  we  leave  with  renewed  determination  to  go 
on  to  discharge  our  Charter  obligations  and  fulfil 
the  aspirations  of  our  peoples.  Only  by  full  col- 
lective action  can  we  obtain  the  strength,  stability, 
and  unity  which  can  make  this  era  one  of  peaceful 
production,  of  new  intellectual  achievement,  and 
universal  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights  of 
freedom.  Such  an  era  is  possible.  History  may 
prove  it  had  its  beginning  here  at  this  Human 
Rights  Assembly.  The  promise  of  the  future  is  a 
challenge  to  all  men  of  good  will. 
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1  Made  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Dec.  12, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  13. 


CORRECTION:  The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee's  resolution  on 
admission  of  Austria  to  the  United  Nations  is  given  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Bulletin  of  December  19, 1948,  page  754.  Footnote  1  on  this 
page  should  read,  "U.N.  doc.  A/AC.24/30,  Nov.  27, 1948 ;  adopted  by 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Nov.  27, 1948." 


December  26,    1948 
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Two  Years'  Activity  of  the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 

BY  MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  IN  COMMITTEE  III  I 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


As  far  back  as  a  year  ago,  the  Assembly  passed 
a  resolution  in  which  it  expressed  its  satisfaction 
with  "the  concrete  work  already  accomplished  by 
the  Fund".  At  its  most  recent  session,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  likewise  took  favorable 
action  regarding  the  Children's  Fund. 

The  General  Assembly  launched  the  Children's 
Fund  two  years  ago.  But  it  was  only  about  a  year 
ago — after  the  complicated  business  of  buying, 
shipping,  and  distributing  of  special  supplies  for 
mass  feeding  of  children— that  the  Fund  began 
actually  to  dispense  milk  and  cod  liver  oil  to  chil- 
dren in  devastated  countries  of  Europe.  Since 
then,  the  Fund  has  been  bringing  positive  help 
steadily  to  what  we  should  perhaps  consider  the 
most  important  part  of  the  populations  of  those 
countries. 

Unicef — as  the  organization  is  now  familiarly 
called— has  been  providing  nearly  four  million 
children  in  Europe  in  the  neediest  areas  with  a 
daily  supplement  of  protective  food,  composed 
mainly  of  milk,  special  processed  meat,  and  fish 
oil  rich  in  vitamins.  Twenty-five  countries  have 
contributed  money,  supplies,  or  services.  Twenty 
countries  have  already  been  the  recipients  of  Chil- 
dren's Fund  benefits,  and  eleven  others  are  actively 
developing  programs  for  Unicef  assistance  in  ad- 
dition to  British  territories  in  the  Far  East. 
Twenty-six  countries  are  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Fund.  Contributions  have  come  in  the  form 
of  currency,  cod-liver  oil,  wool,  labor  to  make  raw 
hides  or  leather  into  children's  shoes,  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  and  a  thousand  and  one  different 
services.  This  has  been  a  work  of  cooperation  of 
the  first  importance,  not  only  for  its  immediate 
objectives,  but  as  an  example  of  the  way  we  can  all 
work  together  once  we  agree  on  a  purpose.  Natu- 
rally, the  determination  to  help  the  coming  genera- 
tion in  devastated  areas  through  a  time  of  acute 
emergency  has  been  a  cause  of  great  appeal. 

More  than  148  million  pounds  of  powdered  milk, 
over  30  million  pounds  of  fish  oils  and  fats,  5y2 
million  pounds  of  canned  meat  and  fish  and  10 
million  pounds  of  other  foods  have  moved  through 
Unicef  channels  for  use  in  Albania,  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
and  China. 

Enlargement  of  the  scope  of  Unicef  activity 

1  Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  on  Dec.  2,  1948,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  same  date. 
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has  taken  place  recently  in  several  ways.  Firs 
the  original  feeding  program  has  been  augmente 
by  an  antituberculosis  campaign  using  in  Euror. 
the  new  BCG  serum  now  produced  in  quantity 
Denmark,  a  country  which  has  donated  lar^ 
amounts  of  serum  to  the  Fund.  About  40  millio 
children  in  Europe  are  being  tested,  and  all  wh 
react  negatively — estimated  to  be  only  about  111 
million  unfortunately — are  receiving  the  innoci 
lation,  which  protects  them  for  two  or  three  yeai 
as  they  go  back  to  their  families  in  areas  whei 
tuberculosis  has  become  practically  epidemic  as 
result  of  the  war.  Other  medical  campaigns  ai 
directed  against  venereal  disease  in  children  an 
against  malaria,  and  the  DDT  used  for  malari 
control  has  been  found — through  a  happy  ace: 
dent — to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  a  spectacula 
degree. 

Secondly,  Unicef  has  been  able  to  follow  up  it 
policy  that  these  emergency  measures  should  uti 
lize  and  strengthen  "permanent  child  health  an< 
welfare  programmes".  For  example,  the  Fun 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  French  Government  t 
conduct  for  Unicef  a  child-health-and-welfar 
training  program  at  the  University  of  Paris,  an< 
offers  of  other  training  programs  in  Sweden  am 
Switzerland.  It  has  allocated  2  million  dollars  f  o 
equipment  to  increase  production  of  milk  powde 
within  countries  where  this  step  would  provid 
both  emergency  and  long-term  benefits  for  chil< 
health. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Fund  has  been  expandin; 
its  geographical  scope  of  operations  to  far-flum 
regions  of  the  East  outside  China— to  includ 
Indonesia,  Indochina,  Siam,  the  Philippines 
United  Kingdom  territories,  Burma,  India,  Pakis 
tan,  Ceylon,  and  also  North  Africa.  From  Latii 
America,  two  doctors  have  gone  to  Europe  fo: 
study  on  fellowships  arranged  by  the  Fund,  h 
order  to  apply  the  new  antituberculosis  method 
widely  for  the  benefit  of  children  in  the  Westen 
Hemisphere.  A  Unicef  nutritionist  has  been  act 
ing  as  consultant  in  Latin  America  on  problems  o: 
child  nutrition  and  school  feeding  and  has  made  ; 
survey  tour  and  reported  on  child  health  and  nutri 
tion  in  Paraguay,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colom 
bia.  About  three  weeks  ago,  the  Executivt 
Director  of  the  Fund  wrote  the  governments  of  al 
twenty  Latin  American  Republics  in  response  to  £ 
request  to  explain  in  detail  the  medical  and  tech 
nical  programs  of  Unicef  which  might  be  mosl 
suitable   and   helpful   for   application   in   those 
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countries.    Mexico,  among:  other  countries,  has 
recently  applied  for  assistance  through  a  BCG 
antituberculosis  program.   A  now  and  unusual  call 
for  help  came  last  August  on  behalf  of  Arab  and 
Jewish   refugees  in  Palestine.     Responding  in- 
stantly to  this  appeal,  the  Fund  first  made  avail- 
able about  half  a  million  dollars  of  its  resources  for 
a  two-months'  emergency  program  in  Palestine. 
Less  than  a  month  after  tlie  Executive  Board  acted, 
the  first  Unicef  supplies  from  overseas  reached 
Beirut  for  distribution  through  Palestine.    Last 
September  the  progress  report  of  the  mediator  on 
Palestine  already  stated:  "This  allocation  .  .  . 
has  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  program  of 
immediate  relief."    A  few  weeks  ago,  reviewing 
the  initial  Unicef  operations  and  the  outlook  for 
the  winter  in  Palestine,  the  Executive  Board  de- 
cided to  devote  6  million  dollars  more  to  this  work. 
The  success  of  the  Children's  Fund  has  been 
outstanding  enough  to  justify  an  examination  of 
the  kind  of  organization  it  is  and  the  principles  on 
which   it  operates.     In  the  original  resolution, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Assembly 
decided  that  "the  Fund  shall  consist  of  any  assets 
made  available  by  Unrra,  or  any  voluntary  con- 
tributions made  available  by  governments,  volun- 
tary agencies,  individuals  or  other  sources."    So 
far,  much  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Fund's  re- 
sources has  been  provided  by  Unrra  and  by  gov- 
ernments.   At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board,  it  was  reported  that  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  100  million  dollars  of  resources,  actual  or 
reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  only  about  8  million 
dollars  had  not  come  from  governments  and  from 
Unrra. 

Uxicef  has  maintained  important  principles. 
First,  supplies  going  to  each  country  must,  in  a 
general  way,  be  matched  by  supplies  or  services 
provided  within  that  country  itself,  from  its  own 
resources.  Another  principle  is  that  distribution 
of  Uxicef  supplies  or  other  assistance  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  need,  without  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  nationality  status,  or  political 
belief."  That  appears  in  the  original  resolution. 
Again,  receiving  countries  must  submit  satisfac- 
tory reports  on  the  use  of  Unicef  aid,  and  the  Fund 
asks  that  due  recognition  be  given  within  receiving 
countries  to  the  United  Nations  character  of  its 
issistance.  My  Government  holds  that  we  should 
recall  and  reaffirm  these  principles  today.  We  are 
gratified  by  the  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed attempt  to  follow  them  as  closely  as  possible 
ua  administering  the  trust  of  the  Children's  Fund, 
this  has  been  no  easy  task,  requiring  a  far-flung 
field  staff  to  provide  liaison  with  local  authorities 
ind  to  work  with  both  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental groups  having  responsibility  for  distri- 
sution  of  the  Fund's  resources. 

Looking  back  to  the  day  two  years  ago  when 
he  Fund  was  created,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
it  that  time  the  work  of  most  specialized  agencies 
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now  associated  with  the  United  Nations  was  to  a 
large  extent  in  its  infancy,  or  had  not  started  at 
all.  Only  in  the  last  few  months  has  the  World 
Health  Organization  formally  come  into  existence. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  consider  means  by  which 
the  Children's  Fund  and  the  specialized  agencies — 
such  as  the  Who  and  Fao  and  Unesco — can  best 
reinforce  each  other's  work  on  behalf  of  children. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Unicef  feeding  pro- 
gram, one  notices  the  excellent  example  of  joint 
action  with  the  Who  and  Fao  to  select  particular 
foods  for  needy  groups  of  children  to  be  assisted 
in  the  distressed  areas.  This  decision  took  into 
account  questions  of  nutrition,  availability  of 
foods  during  the  period  of  acute  shortage,  as  well 
as  procurement,  shipping,  and  distribution. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that,  while  most  of 
the  specialized  agencies  are  principally  advisory 
in  character  and  their  funds  are  largely  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  the  Children's  Fund  is  a 
supply  organization  with  money  to  buy  milk  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  to  provide  general  adminis- 
tration. The  importance  of  keeping  these  dis- 
tinctions clear  and  the  operating  relations  as  pre- 
cise as  possible  explains  why  my  Government 
views  with  approval  the  establishment  by  the 
Children's  Fund  and  the  Who  of  a  Joint  Health 
Committee,  and  why  we  went  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce the  paragraph  in  the  resolution  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  which  "notes  with 
approval  the  arrangements  for  cooperation  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  the  International  Children's  Fund". 

While  the  United  States  has  always  taken  the 
closest  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Fund,  as  shown 
by  its  membership  on  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
various  committees,  and  has  followed  the  day-to- 
day operations  with  care,  perhaps  the  greatest  evi- 
dence of  support  has  been  the  very  definite  fact 
that  we  have  appropriated  75  million  dollars  to  the 
Fund.  Of  this  sum,  about  48  million  dollars  has 
already  been  made  available  to  the  Children's 
Fund,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  appropriation. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  terms  provide  that  for 
every  $28  contributed  by  other  countries,  the 
United  States  will  contribute  $72,  up  to  the  full 
75  million  dollars. 

In  order  to  engage  the  27  million  dollars  or  so 
which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  on  by  the  Fund, 
some  10  million  dollars  are  needed  for  other  coun- 
tries. However,  the  report  of  the  Fund's  Execu- 
tive Board  mentions,  not  10  million  dollars,  but  20 
million  dollars  in  this  connection.  Undoubtedly, 
this  refers  by  implication  to  an  additional  25  mil- 
lion dollars  which  has  already  been  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Congress  but  has  not  been  ap- 
propriated. Just  to  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing, I  would  like  to  explain  that  it  would  be 
prejudging  the  action  of  Congress  to  assume  that 
this  additional  25  million  dollars  will,  in  fact,  be 
appropriated, 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I  titer- American  Conference  on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 


BY  MICHAEL  J.  SHORTLEY 
Chairman,  United  States  Delegation 


The  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  was 
held  at  Mexico  City  from  July  18  to  24,  1948.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  International  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  Cripples  (formerly  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children)  and  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  Government 
through  its  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare.  The  International  Society  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  Cripples,  domiciled  in  the  United  States, 
has  for  its  purpose  to  promote,  generally,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  crippled  throughout  the  world. 

Although  this  was  the  first  Inter- American  Con- 
ference, four  World  Congresses  of  the  Society  had 
previously  been  held.  The  First  World  Congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  took  place  at 
Geneva  in  1924,  with  subsequent  Congresses  at 
The  Hague  (1932),  Budapest  (1936),  and  London 
( 1 939 ) .  The  convening  of  these  World  Congresses 
was  suspended  during  the  war,  but  a  fifth  World 
Congress  is  now  being  planned.  Greece,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  being  considered 
by  the  Society  as  possible  sites. 

Several  official  and  unofficial  agencies  in  the 
Americas  participated  in  the  Conference.  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Puerto  Rico,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Uru- 
guay were  among  the  nations  represented.  The 
United  Nations  also  sent  representatives.1 

The  Opening  Plenary  Session 

The  introductory  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Juan 
Farill,  president  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  who  traced  the  history  of 
the  founding  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Crippled  Children  by  Edgar  Allen  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Farill  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  prevention 
of  injuries  and  stated  that  prevention  is  more  im- 
portant than  rehabilitation. 

Dr.  Farill  pointed  out  that  conditions  in  Latin 
America,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations,  are 
tragic.  Some  Latin  American  countries  are  with- 
out a  single  specialist  in  orthopedic  surgery,  and 

'  For  a  list  of  the  United  States  Delegates  to  this  meet- 
ing, see  Bulletin  of  July  25,  1948,  p.  122. 
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others  do  not  have  this  service  in  their  hospitals 
In  some,  orthopedics  is  not  taught  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

Labor  legislation,  said  Dr.  Farill,  should  pro- 
vide that  all  those  workers  who  suffer  a  definite ) 
incapacitation  should  be  compensated  mainly  by 
occupational  rehabilitation.     Besides  this  rehabil- 
itation,  there  would  or  would  not  be  granted,  as 
might  be  decided,  a  financial  indemnification  tak-jl 
ing  into  consideration  the  time  lost  by  the  worker  I  ■ 
and  the  economic  disadvantage  he  might  suffer  in 
this  new  employment  in  comparison  with  the  old. 
The  speaker  then  called  for  legislation  in  each 
country  to  provide  for  prevention  of  disabilities 
and  for  the  maximum  physical  recuperation,  the 
education,  the  vocational  training,  and  remunera- 
tive employment  of  every  cripple  without  distinc- 
tion not  only  as  to  race,  nationality,  or  religion,  but,  , 
also  without  distinction  as  to  political  partisanship  ! 
or  the  social  or  economic  position  of  the  invalid. 

The  aims  of  the  Conference  as  stated  by  the  So- 
ciety were  "(a)  To  initiate  and  promote  rehabili-, 
tation  services  in  Latin  America;  (b)  To  help 
them  organize  in  a  modern  way ;  ( c)  To  know  the 
real  condition  of  the  crippled  in  every  country  of , 
this  Continent  and  the  means  which  are  available 
for  their  rehabilitation ;  (d)  To  adopt  a  minimum 
five-year  program  for  this  purpose  in  Latin 
America;  (e)  To  promote  official  and  public  in- 
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terest,  cooperation  of  official  and  private  agencies 
and  improve  institutional  relationships  among 
countries  of  this  Hemisphere." 

The  official  inauguration  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Rafael  C.  Gamboa,  Secretary  of  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  of  the  Mexican  Government,  who 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates. 

The  Scope  of  the  Conference 

More  than  fifteen  formal  papers  were  presented 
at  the  plenary  sessions.  They  covered  varied  as- 
pects of  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and  included 
addresses  on  the  subjects  of  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  the  diagnostic  clinic  for  rehabilita- 
tion, vocational  education  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  in  Puerto  Rico,  social  rehabilitation 
of  the  crippled,  rehabilitation  centers  in  Latin 
America,  public  understanding  of  work  for 
cripples,  education  for  crippled  children  in  the 
United  States,  principles  of  administration  of 
programs  for  crippled  children,  convalescent  care 
for  children,  practical  considerations  on  legisla- 
tion for  crippled  children,  and  vocational  rehabili- 
:ation. 

The  section  meetings  covered  subjects  such  as 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  labor  accidents,  ortho- 
pedics, educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation, 
;ocial  service  in  rehabilitation,  therapy  rehabili- 
:ation,  and  orthopedic  nursing. 

The  Closing  General  Assembly 

On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  Conference,  Dr. 
lose  Luis  Bado,  of  Uruguay,  presented  a  series  of 
esolutions  outlining  a  minimum  five-year  pro- 
gram for  adoption  by  the  delegates.  These  reso- 
lutions were  presented  in  an  address  entitled 
Assistance  to  the  Handicapped  is  an  Obligation 
Pertaining  to  the  State". 

The  principal  .theme  of  Dr.  Bado's  address  was 
hat  the  care  of  the  handicapped  should  be  imposed 
y  law.  He  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  compul- 
pry  reporting  of  all  handicapped  cases  by  physi- 
lans,  teachers  and  parents  to  an  institute  created 
3r  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  He  ad- 
ocated  that  all  employees  of  the  government  and 
E  Private  enterprises  (industrial,  commercial, 
inking)  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  an  "accident 
lsurance"  to  the  extent  of  4  percent  of  their 

Dr.  Bado  visualized  also  as  a  part  of  this  mini- 
um five-year  program  a  technical  board  cou- 
nted with  the  rehabilitation  institute  which 
ould  organize  recuperating  and  rehabilitating 
inters,  including :  & 

(a)  Diagnostic  clinics; 
i  (&)   Specialized  surgical  services; 
\c)   Offices  for  prosthesis; 
(d)   Clinics  where  the  use  of  orthopedic  ap- 
pliances would  be  taught; 
1  (e)  Workshops  for  rehabilitation  and  reeduca- 
tion; 
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if).  Departments  of  social  service  which  would 
also  have  charge  of  finding  places  in  the 
community  for  the  rehabilitated. 

The  resolutions  as  originally  presented  pro- 
voked considerable  discussion  from  delegates  of 
almost  all  the  nations.  After  free  discussion  of 
each  of  the  resolutions,  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  on  18  resolutions. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  work  of  the  Conference  culminated  in  these 
resolutions,  which  constitute  the  final  act: 

1.  Rehabilitation  shall  not  be  considered  a  charity  but 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  right  of  every  disabled  person  in 
the  Americas. 

2.  The  state  as  the  highest  authority  of  society  has  the 
obligation  to  serve  the  disabled  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  or  political  affiliation. 

3.  The  right  of  disabled  persons  to  receive  a  complete 
range  of  rehabilitation  services  shall  be  universal. 

4.  Nations  not  having  a  well  developed  plan  for  rehabili- 
tation should  create  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  rehabili- 
tation program,  in  accordance  with  national  possibilities. 

5.  Specialized  centers  shall  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitating  disabled  persons,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  disablement  shall  be  initiated. 

6.  Concerning  the  establishment  of  specialized  rehabili- 
tation centers,  it  is  recommended  that  such  centers  have 
for  their  purpose  physical  and  educational  recuperation 
and  vocational  and  socio-economic  rehabilitation,  with 
psychiatric  care  included.  Such  centers  shall  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  designated  authority  and  shall  have  as 
their  aim  the  return  of  the  rehabilitated  individual  to 
society. 

7.  Each  nation  should  initiate,  organize,  or  intensify 
accident  prevention  campaigns  and  establish  a  broad  public 
educational  program  as  to  the  causes  of  disability. 

8.  In  all  industrial  accidents,  the  insurance  company  or 
agency,  whether  it  is  state  or  private,  shall  first  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  injured.  Any  money  involved 
shall  be  to  compensate  for  remaining  disabilities  and  shall 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  life-long  retirement  plan. 

9.  A  system  for  the  reporting  of  disabilities  shall  be 
established  in  all  nations. 

10.  Reports  of  disabilities  shall  be  received  by  a  Techni- 
cal Board  which  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  possibility  of  rehabilitation. 

11.  For  disabled  persons  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated, 
there  shall  be  provided  proper  convalescent  homes  or 
other  such  facilities  or,  if  necessary,  life-long  aid  in  the 
disabled  individual's  own  home,  if  the  home  is  suitable. 

12.  The  exploitation  of  cripples  is  condemned  and  it  is 
urged  that  all  legal  means  shall  be  used  to  discourage  and 
prevent  such  exploitation. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  compulsory  study  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery  and  physical  medicine,  as  well  as  special 
courses  for  nurses,  affiliated  technicians,  orderlies  and 
others  necessary  and  needed  in  the  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion, be  established  in  universities  and  teaching  hospitals. 

14.  Each  nation  should  provide  workshops  for  the  pro- 
duction of  prostheses  and  orthopedic  braces  according  to 
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up-to-date  and  scientific  standards  and  for  the  training  of 
mechanics  and  workers  in  such  trades. 

15.  Nations  are  encouraged  to  foster  the  interchange  of 
specialists  and  technicians,  with  the  hope  that  postgrad- 
uate courses  will  be  steadily  developed  for  technical 
advancement. 

16.  Nations  shall  establish  fellowships  and  scholarships 
for  persons  who  desire  to  secure  advanced  training  and 
are  equipped  for  additional  study  in  any  one  of  the  special 
services  concerned  with  the  entire  welfare  of  the  disabled 
and  crippled  person. 

17.  Private  national  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  other 


national  organizations  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
seek  affiliation  with  the  International  Society  for  the  We 
fare  of  Cripples. 

18.  It  is  recommended  that  handicapped  children 
educated  under  the  usual  school  system  and  in  regulE 
classes  insofar  as  it  is  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  chi 
dren,  or  in  special  classes,  when  such  classes  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  child. 


The  Conference  was  adjourned  after  the  pi 
entation  of  Dr.  Henry  Kessler,  of  the  Unite 
States,  as  the  new  president  of  the  Internation. 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples. 


Clarification  of  Press  Policy  Relating  to  FEC  Deliberations 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY 
Chairman,  Far  Eastern  Commission 


The  Soviet  member  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion has  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  concerning 
action  taken  by  the  Commission  on  a  Soviet  pro- 
posal regarding  the  level  of  economic  life  in 
Japan.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Commission  to 
publicize  those  measures  which  are  proposed  and 
considered  but  fail  of  agreement  among  its  mem- 
bers. It  was  my  understanding  that  this  custom 
would  be  followed  in  this  case.  The  Soviet  mem- 
ber has  nevertheless  made  public  the  fact  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected  and  has  commented  on  the 
views  of  the  opposing  majority.  Under  these  un- 
usual circumstances,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  Chair- 
man, with  the  express  authorization  of  a  majority 
of  the  members,  to  clarify  the  situation  to  the 
public  on  the  basis  of  Commission  records  which 
have  been  accepted  by  all  members. 

The  Soviet  proposal  was  that  the  Commission 
should  adopt  the  following  policy : 

1.  No  limitations  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
restoration  and  development  of  peaceful  Japanese 
industry  which  seeks  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Japanese  population,  nor  upon  the  development 
of  exports  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  Japan's 
peaceful  economy. 

2.  The  revival  and  creation  of  Japanese  war  in- 
dustry should  be  prohibited  and  there  should  be 
established,  for  a  period  of  several  years,  a  control 
over  the  fulfillment  of  this  decision,  to  be  exercised 
by  the  powers  most  interested  in  preventing  a  new 
Japanese  aggression. 


1  Made  on  Dec.  10, 1948,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Commission  on  the  same  date.  General  McCoy  is  U.S. 
Representative  on  Che  Commission. 

*  Buixcrxn  of  Mar.  17,  1946,  p.  431. 
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After  extended  deliberations  in  which  all  men 
bers  of  the  Commission  participated,  it  develope 
that  a  majority  opposed  this  proposal  for  the  fo 
lowing  reasons : 

1.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  propose 
was  regarded  by  other  members  as  vague  or 
unnecessary  since  no  limitations  on  the  develo 
ment  of  Japanese  peaceful  industry  had  ever  be 
adopted  or  even  considered  by  the  Commissic 
On  the  contrary,  the   effect  of   all   establishe 
policies  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  permit  sue 
development  without  hindrance. 

2.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Soviet  proposa 
as  interpreted  by  its  author  to  call  for  intern 
tional  control  over  war  industries  in  Japan  beyon 
the  conclusion  of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty,  was 
garded  by  other  members  as  falling  outside  t 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  which  is  not  coi 
cerned  with  the  post-treaty  period. 

While  the  press  policy  approved  by  the  F 
Eastern  Commission  in  1946  permits  members 
the  Commission  to  make  individual  statements 
the  press,2  it  has  been  the  custom  of  members  du 
ing  the  ensuing  two  and  one-half  years  to  refra 
from  exercising  this  privilege  in  the  interests 
continuing  cooperation.     In  view  of  the  pub 
statement  of  the  Soviet  member  of  the  Commi 
sion  in  which  comment  was  made  on  the  views 
other  members,  I  consider  it  incumbent  on  me 
Chairman  to  suggest  that  other  members  need  no 
in  this  instance,  feel  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  cu 
torn  of  refraining  from  the  issuance  of  individu 
statements.    Members  of  the  Commission  shou 
therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  express  their  views  pu 
licly  on  this  important  matter  which  has  been  coi 
sidered  by  the  Commission. 
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Announcement  of  Intention  To  Enter  Into  Tariff  Negotiations  in  April  1949 


The  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
Bttee  on  December  17  issued  formal  notice  of  in- 
tention to  negotiate  with  Colombia  and  Liberia 
for  reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  and  other  trade 
tamers  and  for  accession  of  those  countries  to  the 
■anera  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  con- 
iluded  by  the  United  States  and  22  other  countries 
it  Aimecy,  France,  on  October  30, 1947.  Colombia 
ind  Liberia  will  join  with  11  other  countries  in  the 
legotiations  scheduled  to  begin  at  Geneva  on  April 
1J4J.  Ihe  Trade  Agreements  Committee 
otice  was  accompanied  by  publication  of  lists  of 
rticles  on  which  United  States  tariff  concessions 
light  be  considered  in  the  negotiations  with 
olombia  and  Liberia. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  also  pub- 
shed  on  December  17  supplementary  lists  of 
rticles  on  which  United  States  tariff  concessions 
ught  be  considered  in  the  forthcoming  necrotia- 
ons  with  9  of  the  11  countries  regarding  which 
rtice  of  intention  to  negotiate  was  given  and  lists 
ere  published  by  the  Committee  on  November  5, 
B.     1  hose  countries  are :  Denmark,  the  Domini- 
m  Republic,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Peru, 
ireden,  and  Uruguay.    No  supplementary  lists 
ire  been  issued  for  the  remaining  two  countries, 
I  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
No  United  States  tariff  concessions  will  be  con- 
lered,  m  the  forthcoming  negotiations,  on  any 
tide  not  appearing  on  one  of  the  lists  published 
Jvember  5   or  on  one  of  the  lists  published  on 
jcember  17,  unless  it  is  subsequently  included  in 
fcture  supplementary  list.     These  lists  are  pub- 
hed  in  advance  of  the  negotiations,  in  accord- 
ed /vith  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No. 
D04  of  October  5,  1948.1 

In  the  case  of  articles  with  respect  to  which 
ports  from  Cuba  are  entitled  to  preferential 
atment,  a  modification  of  the  rate  in  the  ne^o- 
tions  will  involve  the  elimination,  reduction^ 
ltinuation  of  the  preference,  perhaps  with  an 
lustment  or  specification  of  the  rate  applicable 
the  Cuban  product.  The  situation  will  be  com- 
"able  in  the  case  of  products  on  which  the  United 
ites  enjoys  a  preference  in  Cuba  and  with  re- 
ct  to  which  Cuba  might  negotiate  with  any 
er  country. 

rhe  interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
In formation  also  announced  that  public  hear- 
s  in  connection  with  products  appearing  on  the 
s  published  December  17  and  with  U.S.  exports 
sountnes  with  which  the  U.S.  intends  to  nego- 

3  Fed.  Reg.  5851. 
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tiate,  will  open  January  25,  1949;  applications  to 
appear  at  those  hearings  and  written  briefs  and 
statements  will  be  received  until  January  18,  1949 
Ihese  hearings  are  held  under  section  4  of  the 
lrade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  which 
provides  that  any  interested  person  shall  have 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  on  any  proposed 
trade  agreement  before  its  conclusion.  Executive 
Order  No.  10004  designates  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  as  the  agency  to  receive 
these  views  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  interde- 
partmental trade-agreements  organization. 

The  lists  of  products  made  public  have  been 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  is  required  by  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1948.  Under  that  act  the  Com- 
mission must  investigate,  hold  hearings,  and  report 
to  the  President  in  not  more  than  120  days,  with 
regard  to  each  item  on  the  lists :  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  United  States  tariff  or  other  import  restric- 
tions may  be  reduced  without  causing  or  threaten- 
ing serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  similar  articles;  and  (2)  what,  if  any,  addi- 
tional import  restrictions  are  required  in  order  to 
prevent  such  injury. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  announced  hearings 
on  the  articles  covered  in  the  lists,  to  run  concur- 
rently with  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information.     Information  submitted 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  other  than  that  accepted 
by  the  Commission  as  confidential,  will  be  made 
available  to   the  trade-agreements  organization 
through  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion.    Therefore,  persons  not  wishing  to  present 
any  information  in  addition  to  that  which  they 
present  to  the  Tariff  Commission  may,  but  need 
not,  appear  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information.    However,  persons  wishing  to  pre- 
sent additional  information  concerning  possible 
import  concessions,  or  views  with  respect  to  export 
concessions  to  be  obtained  by  the  United  States, 
should  appear  before  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information. 

Inclusion  of  a  given  article  on  any  of  the  lists 
published  November  5  or  December  17  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  concession  will  be  made 
on  that  article.  The  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee will  make  its  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent only  after  the  trade-agreements  organization 
has  studied  all  the  information  received  from  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  from  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  as  well  as  all  other  avail- 
(Continued  on  page  809) 
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Exchange  of  Persons  With  Eastern  European  Countries 

REPLY  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  TO  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ADVISORY  COMMISSION   ON   EDUCATIONAL   EXCHANGE 


December  10, 191+8 
Dear  Dr.  Branscomb  :  * 

The  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange 
concerning  educational  exchanges  with  the  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Europe  have  been  referred  to  me 
by  the  Secretary's  office.  We  have  studied  the 
recommendations  carefully.2  The  Commission's 
views  coincide  with  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives.  The  Department  will  emphasize  in  its 
operations  the  methods  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission for  reaching  these  objectives.  We  are 
taking  immediate  steps  to  put  your  recommenda- 
tions into  effect. 

Specifically,  the  Department  agrees  that  free 
interchange  of  persons  and  ideas  on  a  world-wide 
basis  must  be  the  long  range  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  concur  in  your  view  that  the  effective- 
ness of  Government-supported  exchanges  under 
Public  Law  402  with  certain  eastern  European 
countries  is  highly  questionable  as  long  as  their 
governments  remain  unwilling  to  cooperate. 
Therefore  such  exchanges  will  not  be  established 
at  this  time.  The  Department  keenly  regrets  that 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  establish  world-wide 
exchange  programs  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

The  Department  will  continue,  however,  to  as- 
sist reputable  American  state,  local  and  private 
organizations  in  promoting  educational  inter- 
change with  parts  of  the  world  where  there  is  little 
understanding  of  the  principles  which  should  un- 
derlie such  intellectual  and  cultural  relations. 
This  decision  follows  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Department  will  maintain  its  vigilance  in 
safeguarding  the  public  safety  and  the  security 
of  our  Government  and  free  institutions,  as  you 
urged.  The  Department  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Commission  that  it  is  desirable  to  restrict 
the  travel  of  individuals  sponsored  by  organiza- 
tions generally  recognized  as  subversive.  Aliens 
whose  intentions  are  deemed  to  be  subversive,  or 
who  are  or  have  been  members  of  organizations 
professing  such  intentions,  are  considered  inad- 
missible to  the  United  States  under  our  immigra- 
tion laws.    Students  and  scholars  who  succeed  in 


1  Dr.  liranscomb  is  chairman  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange. 
*  See  Bulletin  of  Oct.  31,  1948,  p.  5G0. 
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obtaining  the  permission  of  Communist-dominate 
governments  to  visit  the  United  States  for  bon 
fide  educational,  cultural,  and  scientific  purpost 
will  frequently  be  considered  by  the  United  State 
consuls  to  be  inadmissible  under  these  laws.  I 
such  a  case,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unite1 
States  has  the  legal  authority  under  the  9th  provis 
of  section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Februar 
5,  1917,  to  authorize  temporary  entry  of  an  alie 
otherwise  excludable. 

A  sponsoring  agency  may  petition  the  Attorne 
General  to  exercise  his  discretionary  authority  i 
such  cases.  The  Department  will  support  such 
request  made  by  a  reputable  sponsoring  agenc 
in  those  meritorious  cases  where  the  Departmei 
believes  that  the  advantages  to  the  United  State 
outweigh  the  possible  disadvantages.  Persons  fc 
whom  entry  is  requested,  however,  should  furnis 
evidence  of  their  intent  to  participate  only  in  a< 
tivities  consistent  with  the  stated  purposes  of  the: 
visit.  As  the  Commission  suggests,  such  represei 
tations  will  be  particularly  appropriate  in  the  ca^ 
of  international  conferences,  congresses  and  oth( 
meetings  of  an  educational  nature,  which  normal] 
last  only  a  short  time. 

We  shall  support  your  recommendations  of  pr< 
cautions  that  should  be  observed  when  America 
students  study  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Depar 
ment  will  emphasize  to  sponsoring  organizatioi 
the  desirability  of  limiting  the  exchanges  to  m: 
ture  students  who  will  be  able  to  evaluate  critical! 
their  experience  in  such  countries.  Upon  reques 
the  Department  will  also  try  to  inform  these  spoi 
soring  organizations  about  the  conditions  I 
countries  to  be  visited. 

The  Department  intends  to  make  public  this  e: 
change  of  correspondence  and  to  circulate  it  wide! 
among  officers  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreig 
Service  who  may  be  called  upon  to  assist.  An 
further  instructions  which  are  necessary  for  tl 
guidance  of  these  officers  will  be  issued  prompt!, 

I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  this  letter  withoi 
telling  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commissic' 
that  your  recommendations  reflect  the  serioi 
thought  you  have  given  to  the  problems  involve 
in  these  exchanges.  The  Department  appreciate 
your  advice. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOWLAND  H.  SARGEANT 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


Educational  Exchange  Agreement  With  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  December  18] 

The  Republic  of  Italy  and  the  United  States 
on  December  18  signed  an  agreement  under  the 
Fulbright  act,  putting  into  operation  the  pro- 

fiam  of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
'ublic  Law  584,  79th  Congress.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Department  of  State  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
appointed  by  the  President  to  select  persons  to 
receive  awards  under  the  act. 

The  agreement  with  Italy  was  signed  in  Rome, 
with  Ambassador  James  C.  Dunn  representing 
the  United  States  and  Count  Sforza,  Italian  For- 
eign Minister,  representing  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
public  affairs,  was  present  at  the  signing.  The 
agreement  provides  for  a  United  States  Educa- 
tional Commission  in  Italy  to  assist  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  educational  program  financed 
from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
United  States  surplus  property  to  that  country. 
The  present  agreement  provides  for  an  annual 
program  of  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  in  Italian 
lire  for  educational  purposes.  The  program  will 
include  the  financing  of  "studies,  research,  in- 
struction, and  other  educational  activities"  for 
U.S.  citizens  in  Italy,  and  for  payment  of  round- 
trip  travel  for  Italian  nationals  wishing  to  pursue 
similar  activities  in  the  United  States. 

Information  about  specific  opportunities  for 
American  citizens  to  study,  teach,  or  undertake  re- 
search in  Italy  will  be  made  public  after  the  Com- 
mission in  Italy  has  held  meetings  and  an  initial 
program  can  be  formulated.  Inquiries  about  these 
opportunities  and  requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  the  following  three  agen- 
cies :  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  (for  graduate 
study)  ;  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (for 
teaching  in  Italian  elementary  and  secondary 
schools)  ;  and  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated 
Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (for  teaching  at  the 
college  level  and  for  post-doctoral  research) . 


Rumania  Demands  Recall  of  U.S.  Officers; 
U.S.  Calls  Charges  Contrary  to  Fact 

Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Bucharest 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

December  7, 1948 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's 
Bepublic  of  Rumania  has  the  honor  to  bring  the 
following  to  the  attention  of  the  Legation  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

December  26,    1948 


THE   RECORD   OF   THE   WEEK 

In  view  of  facts  revealed  during  the  trial  of  a 
group  of  plotters,  spies  and  saboteurs  which  took 
place  before  a  military  tribunal  of  the  capital  from 
October  27  to  November  2,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment informs  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  it  no  longer  desires  the  presence 
in  the  country  of  Colonel  John  R.  Lovell,  Military 
Attache,  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Leverich,  Counselor 
of  Legation. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Rumania  consequently  requests  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  desires  their  recall,  to 
be  effected  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


U.S.  Minister  to  Rumania  {Rudolf  E.  Schoenfeld) 
to  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

December  10,  1948 
The  American  Minister  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Her  Excellency,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Ministry's  note  of  December  7  request- 
ing the  recall  of  Colonel  John  R.  Lovell,  United 
States  Military  Attache,  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Leve- 
rich, Counselor  of  Legation.  The  Ministry  asserts 
that  the  request  is  based  on  "facts  revealed"  during 
a  recent  trial  of  several  Rumanians  charged  with 
espionage  and  sabotage. 

The  American  Minister  has  been  instructed  by 
his  Government  to  inform  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment that  while,  in  conformity  with  usual  inter- 
national practice,  it  is  acceding  to  this  request  and 
arranging  for  the  early  departure  from  Rumania 
of  these  two  officers,  it  rejects  as  ridiculous  and 
entirely  contrary  to  fact  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Rumanian  Government  presumes  to  base  its 
request  for  their  recall. 


Tariff  Negotiations — Continued  from  page  807 

able  data.  Actual  making  of  concessions  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

The  lists  published  November  5  and  December 
17  are  based  upon  the  language  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  but  do  not  show  existing  rates  of  duty  on 
the  listed  products.  These  rates  are  shown  in 
United  States  Import  Duties  (1948)  and  supple- 
ment 1  thereto,  published  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  obtainable  from  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  Department  of  State,  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  its  regional  and  district  offices. 

For  a  list  of  products  on  which  U.  S.  Tariff  con- 
cessions may  be  considered,  see  Department  of 
States  press  release  1015  of  December  17,  1948. 
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Soviet  Union  Suspends  Repatriation  of 
Japanese  From  Siberia ' 

The  repatriation  division  of  General  Head- 
quarters, Scap,  announced  December  11  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  the  Soviet  Member,  Allied  Council 
for  Japan,  announcing  that  repatriation  of  Japa- 
nese from  Siberia  and  other  Soviet-controlled 
areas  would  be  suspended  until  the  resumption  of 
navigation  in  1949  because  of  climatic  and  icing 
conditions. 

The  spokesman  for  this  division  stated,  "the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  was 
profoundly  disappointed  to  receive  this  notifica- 
tion of  the  intended  suspension  of  Japanese  re- 
patriation during  the  ensuing  months  by  which 
more  than  400,000  hapless  Japanese  are  con- 
demned to  a  fourth  winter  in  Siberia  and  other 
Soviet-controlled  areas.  This  action  has  been 
undertaken  in  disregard  of  repeated  offers  made 
by  Scap  of  assistance  in  overcoming  alleged  navi- 
gational, climatic,  and  icing  conditions." 

The  spokesman  reemphasized  the  previous 
Scap  offers  to  provide : 

(1)  Adequate  shipping  for  repatriation  of 
Japanese  in  increments  up  to  160,000  persons  per 
month. 

(2)  Icebreakers  and  other  special  facilities. 
This  latest  offer  was  made  by  Scap  in  a  letter  on 
October  20,  1948,  in  order  to  assist  the  Soviets  in 
overcoming  difficulties  allegedly  presented  by  the 
winter  repatriation  of  Japanese.  This  letter  was 
never  answered. 

It  was  stated  that  the  last  regular  monthly  re- 
patriation list  in  November  realized  the  release  of 
37,929  repatriates,  12,071  below  the  50,000  quota  of 
the  ScAP-Soviet  repatriation  agreement,  thus 
marking  the  eighteenth  consecutive  month  that  the 
Soviets  have  failed  to  fulfil  subject  quota. 

Following  is  the  Soviet  suspension  letter  re- 
ceived by  Scap  on  December  8,  1948,  addressed  to 
General  Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers,  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  General 
Mueller : 

"Dear  General  :  This  is  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion of  Captain  second  rank  Yashin  made  Decem- 
ber 3,  1948,  to  the  representative  of  the  Liaison 
Section,  General  Headquarters,  Scap,  Captain 
Senka,  that  repatriation  of  Japanese,  in  compli- 
ance with  paragraph  four,  section  two,  Agreement 
of  December  19, 1948,  is  discontinued  due  to  heavy 
climatic  and  icing  conditions  until  navigation 
season  of  1949." 


1  Statement,  released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  11, 1948,  by  Scap 
Headquarters  in  Tokyo.     Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
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Uprising  Overthrows  President 
of  San  Salvador 

[Released  to  the  press  December  15 

Reports  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Sai 
Salvador  indicate  that  an  uprising  which  occurreo 
in  that  city  on  the  afternoon  of  December  h 
ended  in  a  few  hours  with  the  overthrow  of  Presi 
dent  Salvador  Castaneda  Castro.  The  revol 
apparently  was  organized  by  younger  army  officer;- 
under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Col.  Manuel  Cordova 
Martial  law  and  a  10  o'clock  curfew  are  in  force 
Lt.  Col.  Cordova  has  stated  that  free  elections  wil 
be  held.  The  Embassy  states  that  no  injury  t< 
American  citizens  or  damage  to  their  property  has 
been  reported. 


Congressional  Approval  of  U.S.-Canadian 
Agreement  on  Seaway  Project  To  Be  Requested 

The  Acting  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Chairman  of 
New  York  Power  Authority 

[Released  to  the  press  December  16] 

December  15, 1948 
My  dear  General  Wilbt  : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  call  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  correspondence  concerning  the  applica- 
tion prepared  by  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which  it  desired  to  have  submitted 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  this 
Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  power  and  the  need  for  additional 
transportation  facilities  in  the  St.  Lawrence  re- 
gion, it  is  desirable  to  renew  the  request  to  Congress 
for  approval  of  the  1941  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  construction  of  the 
seaway  and  power  projects.  Consequently,  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  take  further  action 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  reference  of  this 
application  to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Jack  B.  Tate 
Acting  Legal  Adviser. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Uruguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Uruguay, 
Sehor  Dr.  Don  Alberto  Dominguez  Campora,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1948.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  1009  of  December  15,  1948. 
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Continuation  off  Danger  Area  Surrounding 
Eniwetok  Proving  Ground 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Bnerg;  Commission  December  15] 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  December  15  gave  public  notice  that  the  danger 
area,  described  beW,  surrounding  Eniwetok 
Atoll  will  continue  to  exist  until  further  notice. 
The  danger  area  was  previously  prescribed  for  a 
period  beginning  January  31,  1948,  to  continue 
throughout  the  calendar  year  1948.  Eniwetok 
Atoll  is  the  site  of  the  Commission's  proving 
ground  for  routine  experiments  and  tests  of  atomic 
weapons. 

The  area  designated  as  a  danger  area  is  bounded 
as  follows : 

Beginning  with  a  point  at  10°  15'  north  latitude 
and  160°35'  east  longitude,  north  along  the  me- 
ridian of  160°35'  east  longitude,  to  a  point  at 
12°45'  north  latitude,  160°35'  east  longitude 
thence  east  along  the  parallel  of  12°45'  north  lati- 
:ude  to  a  point  at  12°45'  north  latitude  and 
L63°55'  east  longitude,  thence  south  along  the 
neridian  of  163°55'  east  longitude  to  a  point  at 
L0°15'  north  latitude  and  163°55'  east  longitude 
hence  west  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Notice  of  the  continued  designation  of  the  dan- 
;er  area  is  being  made  in  air  and  marine  naviga- 
ional  notices. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
rermi nation  off  Advisory  Committee 
n  Occupied  Areas  Affairs 

The  Advisory  Committee  for  Occupied  Areas 
Lffairs  (Oac)  has  been  abolished.  Information 
d  interested  agencies  on  occupied  areas  matters 
nd  coordination  of  their  advice  on  the  formula- 
ion  of  policy  in  occupied  areas  continues  to  be  the 
esponsibility  of  the  Department  of  State.  These 
elations  are  maintained  through  the  office  of  the 
Lssistant  Secretary  for  occupied  areas  and 
trough  the  regular  liaison  channels  between  de- 
artments. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

onsular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bristol,  England, 
as^  closed  to  the  public  on  November  30,  1948. 
Until  further  notice  the  former  Bristol  consular 
istnct  will  be  divided  as  follows :  Somersetshire 
>  Cardiff;  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  to  South- 
ampton; Gloucestershire  to  Birmingham. 

ecember  26,   1948 
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Corrections  in  Volume  XIX 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  discrepancies  that  occurred  in  print- 
ing telegraphic  items  from  the  General  Assembly  in 
Paris : 

In  the  issue  of  December  12,  1948,  page  728,  third 
paragraph: 
In  "The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations",  it  is 
stated  that  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea  "will  continue  to  seek  means  for  bring- 
ing about  the  unification  of  Korea  and  the  integration 
of  all  Korean  security  forces."  The  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  new  Commission  states  that  this 
Commission  will  "continue  the  work  of  the  Temporary 
Commission"  but  further  that  the  new  Commission 
"Shall  be  regarded  as  having  superseded  the  Temporary 
Commission."  (See  Bulletin  of  December  19,  1948, 
page  760.) 

In  the  issue  of  December  19,  1948,  page  760: 

A  text  of  the  joint  resolution  for  the  new  Commission 
on  Korea  is  here  printed.  That  text  was  amended  to 
include  the  Canadian  amendment  (U.  N.  doc.  A/806, 
December  12,  1948),  a  paragraph  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"In  paragraph  4,  delete  the  words  'consisting  of  the 
same  Member  States  which  composed  the  United  Na- 
tions Temporary  Commission  on  Korea'  and  substitute 
therefor  the  words  'consisting  of  the  following  States : 
Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  France,  India,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Syria.' " 

The  footnote  on  the  same  page  should  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


2  Introduced  by  the  U.  S.,  China,  and  Australia  in 
Committee  I  on  Dec.  6,  1948,  and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Dec.  12,  1948,  after  amendment.  The 
text  of  the  documents  is  contained  in  U.  N.  docs.  A/788 
and  A/806. 

In  the  same  issue,  page  752: 

The  footnote  relating  to  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  should  read : 

2  Approved  by  Committee  III  on  Dec.  7,  1948,  and  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  10,  1948. 

In  the  same  issue,  page  763: 

It  is  stated  in  "The  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations",  fifth  paragraph,  left-hand  column,  that  the 
Conciliation  Commission  "will  take  over  the  work  of 
acting  Palestine  mediator  Bunche".  The  resolution 
states  precisely  that  the  Conciliation  Commission  shall 
".  .  .  assume  insofar  as  it  considers  necessary  in 
existing  circumstances,  the  functions  given  to  the  U.  N. 
Mediator  on  Palestine  by  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  14  May  1948".  (See  the  issue  of  De- 
cember 12,  1948,  page  726,  and  General  Assembly  modi- 
fications printed  in  the  issue  of  December  26,  1948,  page 
793.     See  also  U.  N.  doc.  A/807,  December  20,  1948.) 

Two  other  corrections  in  this  volume  should  be  noted 
In  the  issue  of  November  14, 1948,  page  613,  footnote  3: 

The  date  of  the  document  (U.  N.  doc.  S/1045)  should 
read  Oct.  19,  1948,  rather  than  Oct.  19,  1945. 

In  the  issue  of  December  19,  1948,  page  767: 

The  heading  "IRO  Preparatory  Commission :  Seventh 
Session"  should  read  "IRO  Preparatory  Commission: 
Seventh  Part  of  First  Session". 
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Displaced  persons,  aid  by  U.S.  Foreign  Service  pers< 

nel,  501. 
Emigration  from  U.S.  zone  to  Palestine,   regulatio: 

exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  386. 
Immigration  to  U.S.  opened,  735. 
Murder  of  Irving  Ross  in  Soviet  zone,  646. 
Peace  settlement,  U.S.  policy  summarized  by  Secrets 

Marshall  in  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  433. 
Peace  treaty  negotiations  requested,  777. 
Steel  production,  553. 

Trade-mark  registration,  time  extended,  527. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  agreement  signed  w 

U.S.,  104. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  i 
hered  to  and  extended,  702. 
U.N.  membership,  reconsideration  of  application,  6 
729,  754,  801. 
Aviation.     See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizatio 
Treaties. 

Balkan  Commission  of  Security  Council  (Security  Coi 
cil   Commission  of  Investigation   Concerning  Grc 
Frontier  Incidents),  attitude  of  Bulgaria  on,  447. 
Balkan  situation: 

Balkan  states  meet  with  U.N.  mediators,  637. 
General    Assembly    resolution    (Nov.    27),    appointi 

conciliators,  696. 
General  Assembly  resolution   (Nov.  27)  recommendi 
"establishment  of  good  neighbour  relations"  a 
return  of  Greek  children,  text,  722. 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB)  : 
Aid  to  Greek  guerrillas  condemned  and  Special  Co 

mittee  continued,  635,  697. 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  charged  with  th« 

to  peace,  608. 
Attitude  of  Balkan  States  on,  447,  461,  608,  611. 
Continuation  approved,  615,  635,  697. 
General  Assembly  approves  3d  interim  report,  576. 
Greek  children,  deportation  of,  reported,  25. 
Greek  guerrillas  aided  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yu| 

slavia,  report,  238. 
Members,  U.S.  representatives,  238. 
Report  completed,  16. 
Bank  and  Fund.     See  International  Bank;  Internatioi 

Monetary  Fund. 
Bannantine,  George,  detained  by  Hungary,  469,  494,  737. 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  5 
Bechhoefer,  Bernhard  G.,  article  on  voting  in  the  Secur: 

Council  of  U.N.,  3. 
Belgian  Congo : 

U.  S.  Consulate  at  Elisabethville,  opening,  477. 
Belgium : 

Arms  reduction  resolution  passed  by  U.  N.  subcomm 

tee,  556. 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communiqi 
583. 
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IRC),  adherence  to,  83. 

Palestine,   Security   Council  subcommittee  to  consider 

sanctions,  555. 
Public-health  attache  to  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Brussels,  476. 
Steel  production,  553. 

Surplus  war  property,  payment  on  account,  148. 
Trademark  registration,  renewal,  proclamation,  212. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  with  D.  S.,  signature,  585,  680. 
Educational-exchange  program,  with  U.  S.,  528,  681. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  agreement  signed  with 

U.  S.,  104. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provisionally 

effective,  642. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
U.  S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.  S.,  U.  K., 

France,  Canada,  and  other  Benelux  countries,  80. 
Visa  requirements  changed,  526. 
■grade  conference.    See  Danube,  conference  to  consider 

free  navigation  of  the. 
>nelux  countries,  exchange  of  views  on  U.  S.  Sen.  res. 

239,  with  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France,  and  Canada,  80. 
mninghoff,   H.   Merrell,   address   on   Indonesian   situa- 
tion, 9. 
nton,  William,  on  proposed  gift  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 

nica  to  newspapers  in  U.  S.  zone  of  Germany,  144. 
irendsen,  Sir  Carl,  K.C.M.G.,  credentials  as  New  Zea- 
land Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  744. 
srgen,  Norway,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
rlin  Crisis:  A  Report  on  the  Moscow  Discussions,  19J8, 

published,  431. 
Tlin  crisis : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Mr.  Jessup,  484,  541,  574. 
Secretary  Marshall,  54,  141. 
Mr.  Saltzman,  495. 
Ambassador  Smith,  544. 
Air  lift,  statements  by: 
Mr.  Jessup  in  Security  Council,  484,  541,  574. 
Secretary  Marshall,  54. 
Mr.  Saltzman,  497. 
Sjr  traffic,  restrictions  proposed  by  U.S.S.R.,  423,  426, 

427,  429,  430,  485,  487.  498,  545. 
Bank  of  emission,  German,  423,  426,  427. 
Blockade,  denied  by  U.S.S.R.  in  Security  Council,  463. 
Blockade,  discussed  in  statements,  communiques  and 

notes,  85,  423,  426.  427,  431,  484,  487,  541,  572. 
31ockade,  history  of,  497. 
Jloekade,  removal  requested  in  resolution  proposed  by 

six  neutral  nations  of  Security  Council,  521,  555. 
Committee  of  Neutral  Experts : 
Proposal  by  President  of  Security  Council,  text,  719. 
Tripartite  communique,  text,  720. 
U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  joint  reply  to  President  of 
Security  Council  on  proposal,  text,  719. 
lommuniquS  (Sept.  26)   by  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France, 

text,  423. 
!urrency  and  trade,  regulation  of,  423,  426,  427,  486, 

497,  521,  556,  543,  572,  616,  636,  666,  697,  719. 
lurrency  and  trade,  regulation  of,  third  currency  re- 
form law,  summary,  141. 
)ocuments  submitted  to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  listed, 

45G. 
Hections,  exchange  of  letters  between  General  Clay 

and  Marshal  Sokolovsky,  734. 
'our-Power  Financial  Commission,  423,  426,  427,  521. 

666. 
lentic  notes  from  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France  to  Soviet 
Embassies    in    Washington,    London,    and    Paris 
(Sept.  22),  text,  430. 
'eutral  nations,  resolution  in  Security  Council,  (text) 

520,  552,  556,  572. 
lights  of  occupying  powers,  85,  423,  427,  485,  496,  541, 
572. 


Berlin  crisis — Continued 
Security  Council : 

Competency  in,  debated,  463. 

Currency  control,  study  of  questionnaire  replies  sum- 
marized, 666,  697. 
Proceedings,  484,  490. 
Referral  to,  423,  426,  455,  484,  498. 
Resolution  by  six  neutral  nations,   (text)   520,  552, 

556,  572. 
U.  S.  delegation  aided  by  financial  experts  from  Wash- 
ington, 636. 
Votes  to  hear  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  French  complaint, 
463.  r 

Soviet  note  (Sept.  25),  text,  426. 
Tri-partite  aide-memoire  to  Soviet  Government  (Sept. 

14),  text,  427. 
U.  S.  note  to  Soviet  Ambassador  (Sept.  26),  text  423. 
U.  S.  reply  to  joint  note  from  Secretary -General  of  U.  N. 

and  President  of  General  Assembly,  656. 
U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  joint  statement  (Oct.  27),  555. 
U.   S.,   U.  K.,  France,  and  U.S.S.R.  urged  to  resolve 
Berlin  question,  joint  note  from  President  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Secretary-General  of  U.  N.,  655. 
U.S.S.R.  aide-memoire  (Sept.  18),  text,  429. 
U.S.S.R.  charged  with  threat  to  peace: 
Mr.  Austin,  statement,  511. 
Mr.  Jessup,  statement,  484,  573. 
U.  S.  note  to  Secretary-General  of  U.  N.,  455. 
U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  identic  statements  by,  441. 
Berlin  elections,  significance,  776. 

Bern,  Switzerland,  conversion  of  U.  S.  Legation  and  Con- 
sulate to  combined  office,  187. 
Bernadotte,  Count  Folke  (U.  N.  mediator  in  Palestine)  : 
Assassination : 

Message  from  Representative  (Bunche)  of  Secretary- 
General  to  Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  399. 
Report  from  American  Consul  General  (Macdonald) 

at  Jerusalem,  399. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall,  399. 
Correspondence    with    Secretary    Marshall    regarding 

U.  S.  aid  for  Jewish  and  Arab  refugees,  266. 
Palestine  negotiations : 

Cease-fire  for  ten  days,  proposal    (July  9),  112. 
Messages  to  Secretary-General,  105,  108,  111. 
Progress  report  on,  excerpts,  436. 
Security  Council,  conclusions  from  report  to,  112. 
Suggestions  to  Israel  and  Arab  States,  texts  of  three 

documents  (June  27),  105. 
Truce  supervision,  organization  of  and  instructions 
to  U.  S.  observers,  175. 
Berthold,  Arthur  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  451. 
Bevin,   Ernest,    P.    C,   M.   P.,   Berlin   crisis,   joint   com- 
munique' issued  at  Paris   (Sept.  26),  423. 
Bishop,  Max  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  682. 
Blackwelder,  Eliot,  article  on  18th  International  Geolog- 
ical Congress,  668. 
Boheman,  Erik  C,  credentials  as  Swedish  Ambassador 

to  U.  S.,  561. 
Bolivia : 

Air  transport  agreement  with   U.    S.,   signature,   470. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  302. 
Defaulted  bonds,  proposal  on,  52. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Cochabamba,  closing,  476,  746. 
U.  S.  to  participate  in  international  fair,  559. 
Boonstra,   Clarence  A.,   article  on   the   Institute  of  the 

Hylean  Amazon,  183. 
Boundary  waters,  International  Joint  Commission,  U.  S.- 
Canada, hearings  on  pollution  of,  558,  732. 
Boykin,  Samuel  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  154. 
Bradley,  Lt.  Lawrence  D.,  Jr.,  article  on  international 

maritime  safety  measures,  119. 
Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate 

477. 
Brazil : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing,  28, 

529. 
Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
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Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  212,  474. 

Technical  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.  S.,  functions  and 

U.  S.  delegates,  136,  277. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Lend-lease  settlement,  payment,  52. 
Mineralogical-geological  survey  program  with  U.  S., 

extended,  743. 
Tariffs  and  trade  (1947),  general  agreement  on: 
Concessions,  149. 

Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  55, 149. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Renegotiation,  445,  527. 
Trade  agreement  (1935)  inoperative,  211. 
U.  S.  advisory  military  mission,  211. 
U.  S.  Consular  Agency  at  Curitiba,  opening,  477. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  212, 
Bristol,  England,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  563,  811. 
British  Parliamentary  Association,  British  delegates  and 

U.  S.  delegation,  638. 
British  West  Indies: 

U.  S.  Consulate  at  Antigua,  closing,  476. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Grenada,  closing,  91,  477. 
Brown,  Winthrop  G. : 

Designation  in  State  Department,  154. 
Economic  factors  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address,  203. 
Brownell,  George  A.,  represents  U.  S.  in  air-transport  dis- 
cussions with  Mexico,  300. 
Brucellosis,  2d  inter-American  congress,  641. 
Brussels,  public-health  attach^  to  U.  S.  Embassy,  476. 
Budgetary  and  administrative  implications  of  program 
legislation,  development,   State  Department  regula- 
tions, 682. 
Bulgaria : 

Conciliators   appointed,   General   Assembly   resolution 

(Nov.  27),  696. 
Greco-Bulgarian  border  violations,  exchange  of  notes 
between  U.  S.  Legation  and  Bulgarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, text,  461. 
Greek  guerrillas  aided,  UNSCOB  charges : 
Conclusions  of  report,  238. 
Draft  resolution,  635. 
Lulchev,  Kosta,  imprisonment,  796. 
Non-fulfilment  of  peace  treaty  obligations,  aide-memoire 
from  U.  S.  Minister  (Heath)  to  Foreign  Minister 
(Kolarov),  text,  447. 
Petkov,  Nicola,  execution,  796. 
U.  N.  membership,  447,  695,  729. 
UNSCOB,  attitude  toward,  608,  611. 
U.  S.  charges  violation  of  peace  treaty  in  Kosta  Lulchev 
trial,  U.  S.  Minister's  note  to  Bulgarian  Foreign 
Minister,  710. 
TJ.  S.  vice  consul  (Ewing)  accused  as  spy,  451. 
Bunche,  Ralph  J.,  reports  on  Palestine  situation : 
General  Assembly,  review  of  events  at  the  time  of  the 

death  of  Count  Bernadotte,  517. 
Refugee  aid  in  Near  East,  report  to  U.  N,  634. 
Security  Council  asked  to  require  peace  negotiations, 
555,  615. 
Burma : 

Scholarships  under  Fulbright  Act,  302. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
Concessions,  150. 

Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  55, 149. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Burns,  Norman,  U.  N.  economic  cooperation,  article  on, 

598. 
Butler,  George  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  154. 
Butler,  Robert,  appointed  representative  of  President  Tru- 
man at  Prfo  Socarr&s  inaugural,  470. 
Butterworth,  W.  Walton,  address  on  Asia,  492. 
Byelorussia,  attitude  on  UNSCOB  report,  611. 

Canada  (see  also  International  Joint  Commission,  U.  S.- 
Canada) : 
Atomic  energy  control,  amended  proposed  text,  527. 


Canada — Continued 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showin 

26. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Potato  export  agreement,  744. 
Tariffs   and    trade,    general   agreement   on    (1947 
provisionally  effective,  642. 
U.  S.  Ambassador   (Atherton),  resignation,  236. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Fort  William-Port  Arthur,  closin 

476. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  closing,  477. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  St.  Stephen,  closing,  477. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Sarnia,  Ontario,  closing,  477. 
U.  S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.  K.,  Franc 
and  Benelux  countries,  80. 
Canaday,  Ward  M.,  appointed  Caribbean  Commissione 

617. 
Canadian  Arctic  weather  stations,  supply  mission  to,  fln< 

records  of  Peary  and  Nares,  texts,  471. 
Canal  route,   interoceanic,   through  Colombia,  propose 

212. 
Cannon,  Cavendish  W.,  addresses  and  statements  on  fr< 
navigation  of  Danube,  197,  200,  219,  283,  284,  29 
291. 
Caribbean  Commission : 

Agreement  enters  into  force,  245. 
Mr.  Canaday  appointed  U.  S.  Commissioner,  617. 
Legislation  on,  308,   (text)  375. 
Publications,  745. 
Sixth  meeting,  report  on,  19. 
Taussig,  Mr.,  resolution  of  appreciation,  20. 
West  Indian  Conference,  3d  session,  299,  617. 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  476. 
Cartography,  4th  Pan  American  consultation  on,  U.  I 

delegation,  443. 
Castaneda  Castro,  Salvador,  government  of,  overthrow 

in  El  Salvador,  810. 
Cebu,  Philippines,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Ceylon : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Corea),  449,  714. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
Concessions,  150. 

Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  55, 14 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Renegotiation,  445,  527. 
U.  N.  membership  denied,  238, 434,  729,  763. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  (Cole),  449,  714. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Colombo  raised  to  rank  of  embass; 
213. 
Changchun,  China,  closing  of  U.   S.  Consulate  Genera 

476. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  arrives  in  U.  S.,  745. 
Children,  Greek,  deportation  of : 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  return,  text,  722. 
U.  S.  attitude,  25. 
Children,  U.  N.  Appeal  for  (UNAC*),  extended  by  Genen 

Assembly  and  relation  to  UNICEF,  730. 
Children's     Emergency     Fund,     U.     N.     Internations 
(UNICEF) : 
Commended  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d  session,  Get 

eral  Assembly,  432. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  b; 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Palestine  refugee  aid,  237,  575,  615. 
Plans,  47,  116. 
Relationship  to  WHO,  395. 
UNAC  to  raise  funds  for,  730. 
U.    S.   appropriation    (Public  Law   472,    80th   Cong.) 

text,  374. 
Work  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  802. 
Chile : 

Antarctica,  U.S.  asks  discussion,  301. 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing 

26. 
Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  153,  474. 
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Chile — Continued 
Reconstruction  loans  from  International  Bank,  599. 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  proposal  regarding,  798. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on    (1947),  re- 
quest of  extension  of  time  for  signing,  55,  149, 
Tuberculosis  hospital  opened,  681. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  681. 
China : 
Aid  under  1947  U.  S.  foreign  relief  program,  102. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  arrives  in  U.  S.,  745. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing, 

26,  629. 
ECA  discussed  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  492. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  of 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Scholarships  in,  under  Fulbright  Act,  302. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.S.,  104. 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation    (1946),  rati- 
fication, 745. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  payment,  527. 
Sino-American   Joint   Commission   on   Rural   Recon- 
struction in  accordance  with  China  Aid  Act  of 
^1948,  exchange  of  notes  establishing,  207,  208. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provisionally 
effective,  642. 
U.  S.  aid  expenditures  estimated,  342. 
U.  S.  Consulate  General  at  Changchun,  closing,  476. 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  exchange  of  notes  establishing  a 

joint  commission  in  accordance  with,  207,  208. 
Christian   Rural   Overseas  Program,   aid  to  Near  East, 

299.  448. 
Cinematographic    art,    9th    international    exhibition    of, 

U.  S.  representative  and  awards,  671. 
Civil  Service  status  to  U.  S.  Government  employees  trans- 
ferred to  international  organizations,  366. 
Civilians,  treatment  of,  in  war,  treaty  discussed,  464. 
Claims  (see  also  Property;  Protection  of  U.  S.  nationals 
and  property)  : 
Convention  with  Norway,  claims  of  Hannevig  and  Jones, 

ratification,  646. 
Settlement  with  France  (1946),  supplemented,  561. 
Settlement  with  Yugoslavia  for  U.S.  property  national- 
ized, 137,  139. 
Clay,  Lucius  D.,  letter  to  Marshal  Sokolovsky  on  illegal 

elections  in  Berlin,  734. 
Coal  and  steel  industries  of  Ruhr,  reorganization.  703, 

704,  708. 
2ochabamba,  Bolivia,  U.  S.  Consulate  closing,  476,  746. 
Cochran,  H.  Merle,  appointed  U.  S.  Representative  on  Se- 
curity Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in  In- 
donesia, 82. 
Dohen,  Benjamin  V. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc : 

Political    cooperation,    promotion    of    international, 

796. 
U.N.,  admission  of  members  to,  693,  729,  794. 
U.  N.  Charter,  unanimity  principle  of,  761. 
Appointed  alternate  U.  S.  Representative  to  General  As- 
sembly, 330. 
toffee  Board,  Inter-American,  entitled  by  law  to  certain 

privileges,  349,  352. 
tole,  Felix,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Ceylon,  449,  714. 
Colombia : 
Atrato-Truandd  canal   route,  reconnaissance,  212. 
Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  650. 
Economic  mission  to  U.  S.,  58. 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947),  nego- 
tiations for  accession,  807. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Cartagena,  closing,  476. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  25. 
Columbia  River  Engineering  Board,  International,  studies 
of,  available  to  International  Joint  Commission,  U.  S.- 
Canada, 49,  558. 
Jombat  materiel : 
Agreement  with  Iran,  211. 
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Combat  materiel — Continued 

Transfer,  tables  showing,  26,  529. 
Cominform  opposes  ERP,  240. 

Commercial   agreement,    provisional    (1938),    U.S.    with 
Greece,  application  to  occupied  territories,  exchange 
of  notes,  45. 
Commercial  foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S.,  article  by  Mr. 

Willoughby,  325. 
Commissions,  committees,  conferences,  etc.,  international : 
Anthropological  and  ethnological  sciences,  3d  session, 

135. 
Armaments,     Conventional,     Commission     for.       See 

Armaments. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  N.  See  Atomic  Energy. 
Balkan  Commission  of  Security  Council  ( Security  Coun- 
cil Commission  of  Investigation  Concerning  Greek 
Frontier  Incidents),  447. 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Commission  (Committee)  on,  461. 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Committee  on,  16,  25,  238,  447, 

461,  576,  608,  611,  615,  635,  697. 
Caribbean  Commission,  19,  245,  308,  375,  617. 
Cartography,  4th  Pan  American  consultation  on,  443- 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,   U.   N.   International,  45 

47,  116,  237,  374,  395,  432,  575,  615,  730,  802. 
Committee  of  Neutral  Experts.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Conservation   of  renewable   natural   resources,    inter- 
American  conference  on,  334. 
Crippled  and  disabled,  1st  inter-American  conference 

on  rehabilitation  of,  122,  804. 
Danubian  conference,  23,  134,  197,  200,  219,  223,  283, 

284,  288,  290,  291,  333,  384,  616. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  U.  N.     See  Economic 

and  Social  Council. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (of 

ECOSOC),  238,  701. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (of  ECOSOC),  118, 

133,  180. 
ERP  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee,  240. 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  586,  645,  768,  770,  771,  806. 
Fishery  resources  conservation  conference,  669. 
Fisheries,  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  524. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  12,  268,  349,  352, 

370,  432,  639,  700. 
Freedom  of  information,  U.N.  conference  on,  127,  378, 

433,  698. 
Geological  Congress,  18th  International,  136,  668. 
Human  Rights  Commission   (see  also  Human  Rights, 

Universal  Declaration  of),  159,  432,  457. 
Icelandic  air  conference  (of  ICAO),  16. 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  conference  on  establish- 
ing, 12. 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  16,  20,  84, 

271,  274,  353,  523,  639. 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.  S.-Canada,  26,  49, 

202,  349,  354,  527,  558,  648,  732,  810. 
International  Labor  Organization,  47,  82,  238,  313,  352, 

373,  472,  617,  638,  764. 
International  union  of  geodesy  and  geophysics,  8th  gen- 
eral assembly,  135. 
Joint  Brazil-U.  S.  Technical  Commission,  136,  277. 
Korea,  U.  N.  Temporary  Commission  on,  16,  191,  242, 

576,  728,  758,  760. 
Labor   attache's   conference  with   European   Recovery 

Program  officials,  213. 
Limnology,  international  society  of,  201. 
Linguists,  6th  international  congress,  134. 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental, 

671. 
Mental  health,  International  Congress  on,  201. 
Meteorological    Organization,    International,    Regional 

Commission  for  Asia,  558. 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  U.  N.     See  Military  Staff 

Committee. 
Nature,  conference  for  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
national union  for  the  protection  of,  443. 
North  Pacific  regional  air  navigation  meeting,  20,  84. 
Palestine,  Conciliation  Commission,  667,  687,  689,  726, 
763,  793. 
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Commissions,  committees,  conferences,  etc. — Continued 

Pharmacy,  1st  Pan  American  Congress  of,  701. 

Photogrammetry  congress  and  exhibition,  Gth  interna- 
tional, 244. 

Physical  education,   recreation   and  rehabilitation,  in- 
ternational congress  of,  134. 

Poliomyelitis  conference,  1st  international,  121. 

Poultry  Congress,  8th   World's,  731. 

Psychology,  12th  international  congress  of,  122. 

Red  Cross  conference,  17th  international,  201,  464. 

Refugee  Organization,  International,  45,  83,  237,  333, 
353,  372,  432,  763,  765,  767. 

Refugees,  Intergovernmental  Committee  on,  353. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  conference,  119. 

Sino-American  joint  commission  on  rural  reconstruc- 
tion, 207. 

South  Pacific  Commission,  307,  375,  446. 

Telecommunication  Union,  International,  47,  315    349 
353, 557.  '         ' 

Theatre  congress,  1st  international,  48,  488. 

Tin  Study  Group,  3d  meeting,  524,  617. 

Trade    Organization,    International    (ITO),    204     298 
325,433,444,578,581,600. 

Tropical  medicine  and  malaria,  4th  international  con- 
gresses on,  article  by  Dr.  Sawyer,  294. 

D.   N.  Educational,   Scientific  and   Cultural   Organiza- 
tion,  48,  183,  184,  278,  353,  370,  488,  661,  640,  702 

United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  official  medical  his- 
tories liaison  committee,  135. 

Universities,    preparatory    conference    of    representa- 
tives of,  184. 

Weights  and  measures,  9th  general  conference  of  the 
international  bureau  of,  466. 

West  Indian  Conference,  3d,  299,  617. 

Wheat   Advisory   Committee,    International,   353,   744. 

Wool  study  group,  international,  443,  491. 

World  Health  Assembly,  1st,  16,  82,  117,  313,  391. 

World  Health  Organization,  16,  80,  82,  310,  373,  393, 
433,  476,  559. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc. :  national : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  S.,  151,  811. 

Displaced  Persons  Commission,  246,  411,  412,  501 

Educational  Exchange,  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
91,  528,  560,  680,  808. 

Information,  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  242 

Occupied  Area  Affairs,  Advisory  Committee,  811. 

Prisoners  of  War  Committee,  Interdepartmental,  464. 

Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  502,  527,  642, 

Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental   Committee  on, 
502,  642,  644,  807. 
Committee  of  Neutral  Experts.     See  Berlin  crisis 
Communist  strategy  in  southeast  Asia  and  attitude  on 

nationalism,  410. 
Conciliation  Commission  on  Palestine  voted  by  General 

Assembly,  667,  687,  689,  726,  763,  793. 
Conflicts  between  American  states  (Gondra  treaty,  1923), 

Congress,  U.  S. : 

Aid,  Foreign,  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  by 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Aid,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  243. 
Caribbean  Commission,  providing  for  U.  S.  membership 

in   (Public  Law  431,  80th  Cong.),  text,  375. 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 : 

Amendments  proposed  by  President  Truman,  152 
Funds  requested  for,  246. 
Procedure  under,  411. 
Eightieth  Congress,  2d  session,  and  the  U.  N.,  article  by 
Mr.  Kaplan  on  legislation  on  ILO,  ITU,  South  Pa- 
cific Commission,  U.  N.  headquarters'  loan,  Vanden- 
berg  resolution,  WHO,  307,  308,  310,  313,  315,  317, 
•j47. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Senate  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate: 
Request  for  visa  files  refused,  235. 
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congress,  U.  S. — Continued 

Immigration  and  Naturalization — Continued 
Secretary  of  suite's  committee  reports  on  employees* 

testimony   before,   335. 
U.  N.  personnel,  application  of  U.  8.  immigration  laws, 
116. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  (1948),  242. 
International  organizations : 

Untitled  to  certain  privileges  (Public  Law  291,  79th 

Cong.),  text,  349. 
Furnishing   of   supplies   to    (Public   Law  354,   80th 

Cong.),  text,  854, 
Legislation  on  U.  S.  participation  in,  texts,  .'507,  ."',70, 
372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  403,  431,  472,  643,  843. 
Legislation  listed  (80th  Cong.),  415. 
Message  from  President  Truman  transmitting  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  monetary   and 
financial  problems,  with  summary  of  report,  243. 
Pacific  Islands,  joint  congressional  committee  to  inves- 
tigate (H.  Con.  Res.  129,  80th  Cong.),  text,  376. 
Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the,  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  the  trusteeship  agreement  for 
(Public  Law  204,  80th  Cong.),  text,  376. 
South  Pacific  Commission,  providing  for  U.  S.  member- 
ship in  (Public  Law  403,  80th  Cong.),  text,  375. 
Special  session  (80th  Cong.),  excerpts  from  message  of 

President  Truman  to,  185. 
Trust  territories  and  non-self-governing  territories,  re- 
sponsibilities over,  375. 
United  Nations,  appointment  of  U.  S.  representatives, 

(Public  Law  264,  79th  Cong.),  text,  364. 
United  Nations,  passaee  of  S.  Res.  239   (80th  Cong.), 
seeking  more  effective  use  of  the  U.  N,  79  (text), 
80,  347,  366. 
U.  N.  headquarters: 

Establishing  U.  N.  headquarters  in  U.  S.  (Public  Law 
357,  80th  Cong. ) ,  text  of  agreement  and  exchange 
of  notes,  355,  361. 
Granting  tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  U.  N. 

site  (Public  Law  7,  80th  Cong.),  text,  354. 
Inviting  U.  N.  to  locate  in  U.  S.  (H.  Con.  Res.  75,  79th 

Cong.),  text,  349. 
Loan  for  (Public  Law  903,  80th  Cong.),  text,  362. 
Conservation,  tuna  resources  investigation  recommended 

by  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  647. 
Conservation  of  fishery  resources,  conference,  669. 
Conservation  of  renewable  natural  resources,  inter-Amer- 
ican conference  on,  334. 
Constitution  Hall  incident  involving  Ethiopian  Minister, 

413,  448. 
Consular  convention,  U.  S.,  Phillippines  (1947),  proclama- 
tion, 779. 
Consular  offices,  U.  S.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Consultative  Council  of  signatory  powers  of  the  treaty  of 
Brussels  for  economic,  social  and  cultural  collabora- 
tion and  collective  self-defense,  3d  session,  text  of 
communique^  583. 
Cooperation  to  conclude  peace  treaties,  General  Assembly 

resolution,  522,  552,  614. 
Copyright  agreement  with  Philippines,  562. 
Cordova,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Manuel,  revolt  in  El  Salva- 
dor, 810. 
Corea,  George  C.  S.,  first  Ceylon  Ambassador  to  U.  S., 

449,  714. 
Costa  Rica : 

Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 

U.  S.  consular  agency  at  Port  Limon,  establishment,  129 ; 

U.  S.  Consulate,  closing,  476. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  25. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  entitled  by  law 

to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.     See  Foreign  Ministers. 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States : 
Appointment  of  U.  S.  representative,  154. 
Functions,  594. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.  S. 
Crippled  and  disabled,  1st  inter-American  conference  on 
rehabilitation  of,  122,  804. 
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Cuba : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing:. 

26. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  153. 
President  Carlos  Prfo  Socarrfis  visits  U.  S.,  245,  743, 

778. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on    (1947)  : 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Renegotiation,  445,  446,  527. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  represent  President  Truman  at 

presidential  inauguration,  470. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.  S.,  58. 
Cultural  cooperation  (see  also  Educational  exchange  pro- 
gram) : 
Fellowships  (1936),  countries  participating,  742. 
Visitors  from  U.  S.  to:  American  republics,  245;  Bo- 
livia, 153;  Brazil,  212;  Colombia,  25;  Costa  Rica, 
25;  Cuba,  58;  El  Salvador,  153;  Haiti,  474;  Para- 
guay, 153 ;  Peru,  153  ;  Uruguay,  153 ;  Venezuela,  153. 
Visitors  to  U.  S.  from :  Bolivia,  302 ;  Brazil,  212,  474 ; 
Chile,  153,  474 ;  Colombia,  650 ;  Cuba,  153 ;  Ecuador, 
212 ;  Haiti,  58,  212 ;  Mexico,  153,  619,  744 ;  Panama, 
680 ;  Peru,  212 ;  Uruguay,  58,  153. 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  opening  of  U.  S.  consular  agency,  477. 
Currency  and  credit  assets,  foreign,   State  Department 

regulations  on,  530. 
Customs  (see  also  Tariffs),  gasoline,  annulment  of  duties 

in  Europe,  715. 
Cyprus,  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Nicosia,  opening,  477. 
Czechoslovakia : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Outrata),  credentials,  87. 
Surplus  war  property  payment  on  account,  148. 
Trade-marks,  extension  of  time  for  renewal,  proclama- 
tion, 302. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Lend-lease  settlement  with  U.  S.,  413. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provision- 
ally effective,  642. 
Transport,    road,    with    other    European    countries, 
adhered  to  and  extended,  702. 
UNSCOB  report,  attitude,  611. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Bratislava,  opening,  477. 

Daniels,  Paul,  appointed  U.  S.  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  154. 
Danube,  conference  to  consider  free  navigation  of  the: 
Austria,  full  participation  denied,  200. 
Cannon,  Cavendish  W.,  chairman  of  U.  S.  delegation, 
addresses  and  statements  on  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  219,  283,  284,  290,  291. 
Danube  convention  (1921),  289. 
European  Commission,  283,  289. 
Hungary  requests  free  navigation,  283. 
International  Commission  of  the  Danube,  283. 
Official  languages,  200. 
Selection  of  site  of  negotiations  and  U.S.  note  to  U.S.S  R 

re,  23. 
Soviet-controlled  joint  companies,  292. 
Soviet  draft  convention,  amendments  to,  284,  288. 
Soviet  draft  convention  rejected  by  U.S.,  U.S.  objectives 

stated,  291,  333,  384. 
U.S.  and  Soviet  draft  conventions,  219,  223. 
U.S.  declines  to  serve  on  drafting  committee,  290 
U.S.  delegation,  134. 

U.S.  policy,  197,  219,  223,  283,  284,  288,  291,  333,  384 
Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate, 

129,  477. 
DeCourcy,  William  E.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Haiti,  25. 
Denmark : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table  showing, 

Reconstruction  loans  from  International  Bank,  599. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  with  U.S.,  signature,  and  ratification. 

680,  738. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 
with  U.S.,  104.  B 


Denmark — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
Dependent  areas,  resolutions  by  General  Assembly,  637. 
Diplomatic  immunity,  violation  of  in  detention  of  U.S. 
Legation  personnel  by  Rumanian  police,  exchange  of 
notes  between  U.S.  Minister   (Schoenfeld)    and  Ru- 
manian Foreign  Office,  403,  404. 
Diplomatic  officers: 

Bulgaria,  U.S.  consular  officer,  recall  demanded,  451. 
Rumania,  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  detained,  403. 
Rumania,  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  recall  demanded 

809. 
U.S.S.R.,  foreign  diplomatic  personnel,  travel  circum- 
scribed, 525. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 
Israel,  22. 
Korea,  242,  300. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,   credentials,   59,  87, 

193,  301,  449,  561,  714,  744,  746,  810. 
Displaced  persons  and  refugees.    See  Refugees  in  Pales- 
tine. 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 : 
President  Truman,  attitude,  21,  152. 
Steps  of  admission  under,  411. 
Displaced  Persons  Commission : 
Chairman  (Carusi)  to  Germany  to  supervise  program, 

Foreign  Service  personnel  in  Europe  to  aid,  501. 
Funds  for,  246. 
Status,  411. 
Distribution,  Twentieth  Boston  Conference  on,  address  by 

Mr.  Nitze,  578. 
Dominguez-Campora,   Dr.   Alberto,   credentials   as   Uru- 
guayan Ambassador  to  U.S.,  810. 
Dominican     Republic,     cultural-cooperation     fellowships 

available,  742. 
Double- taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  signature,  585,  680. 
Denmark,  signature  and  ratification,  680,  738. 
France,  approved  by  U.S.  Senate,  680. 
Greece,   discussions,  527. 
Ireland,  discussions,  714. 

Netherlands,  signature  and  ratification,  679,  738. 
New  Zealand,  ratification  pending,  680. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  ratification  pending,  680. 
Drew,    Gerald   A.,    deputy   U.S.    representative   on   U.N. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  238. 
Dudley,   Edward   R.,   appointment   as   U.S.   Minister   to 

Liberia,  303. 
Dulles,  John  Foster: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

General  Assembly,  adjournment,  801. 
Greek  situation,  607,  609. 
Korea,  U.S.  attitude,  728,  758. 
Palestine,  conciliation  commission,  793. 
Peace  treaties,  statement  in  General  Assembly,  522. 
U.S.S.R.,  use  of  violence,  607,  609. 
Appointed  U.S.  representative  to  General  Assembly,  330. 

Economic  and  Social  Council  of  U.N.  (ECOSOC)  : 
Agenda  for  7th  session,  117. 
Commends  establishment  of  ITO,  196. 
Commissions : 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for, 

238,  701. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  118,  133,  180. 
Described  by  Mr.  Burns,  599. 

Freedom  of  information.    See  Information,  freedom  of. 
Genocide.     See  Genocide. 

Human   Rights,   Universal   Declaration   of.    See  Hu- 
man Rights. 
Seventh  session,  82, 122, 133. 

Soviet  attack  in  7th  session  on  ERP  and  U.  S.  reply,  133. 
U.  S.  delegation  to  7th  session,  122. 
Economic    Commission    for    Asia    and    the    Far    East 
(ECAFE),  238,  701. 
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Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  : 

Appointment  of  U.  S.  representative  to  and  statement 

of  relation  to  ERP,  118. 
Report,  133,  180. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 : 
Adherence  to  purposes  of,  by  : 
Ireland,  37. 
Italy,  37,  38. 
Korea,  778. 
Portugal,  470. 

U.  S.-U.  K.  zone  of  Trieste,  559. 
Agreements  with  U.  S. : 
Address  by  Mr.  Gross,  35. 
Effective  for  certain  countries,  104. 
Statement  concerning,  by  Secretary  Marshall,  43. 
Text  of  agreement  with  Italy,  38. 
Draft  agreements  with   U.   S.  as  basis  of  discussion 

with  European  governments,  25. 
Italian  thanks,  450. 
President's  budget,  excerpts,  342. 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration    (ECA)  : 
China  program  discussed,  492. 
Korean  aid,  301. 

Murder  of  ECA  administrator's  assistant  in  Austria,  646. 
Transfer  to  of  Division  of  Procurement  Control,  154. 
Western  zones  of  Germany,  removal  of  plants  under 
reparation  program  to   be  reviewed,   584. 
Economic  factors  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  address  by  Mr. 

Brown,  203. 
Economic  mission  from  Colombia  to  U.  S.,  58. 
Economic  recovery  in  Western  Europe,  address  by  Mr. 

Thorp  to  Rotary  Club  in  Brussels,  711. 
Ecuador,  cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.   S.,  212. 
Education  (see  also  Commissions;  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, etc.)  : 
Cooperative  programs  of  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs,  31. 
Expanded  program  for  trust  territories  urged  by  Mr. 

Sayre  in  Trusteeship  Council,  81. 
Regional  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  New  York 
City,   address  by  Mr.   Johnstone  on  educational- 
exchange  program,  739. 
Scholarships  awarded  (Fulbright  Act),  China,  Burma, 
Philippines,  and  U.  S.,  302. 
Education  Association,  National,  Regional  Conference  on 
Higher  Education,  New  York  City,  address  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  on  educational-exchange  program,  739. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  U.  N. 

See  United  Nations  Educational,  etc. 
Educational  exchange,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  91, 

528,  560,  808. 
Educational-exchange  program : 
Address  by  Mr.  Sargeant,  672. 
Agreements  with : 
Belgium,  528,  681. 
France,  52,  650. 
Italy,  809. 

Luxembourg,  528,  681. 
New  Zealand,  473. 
U.  K,  473. 
Fellowships  available  in  American  Republics,  742. 
Grants  for : 
Greece,  649. 
Philippines,  649. 
Program  for  1950  reviewed  by  U.   S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission, Commission  personnel,  680. 
U.   S.   Advisory   Commission,   2d   meeting   and   report 

on  Eastern  European  countries,  91,  528,  560. 
U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  report  on  Eastern  European 
countries,  State  Department  reply  to,  808. 
Egypt: 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Adbul  Rahim),  credentials,  449. 
Haas,  Stephen: 

Attackers  apprehended,  449. 

Investigation  of  death,  note  from  Charg6  Patterson 
to  Egyptian  Foreign  Office,  211. 
Negeb  fighting.     See  Palestine  situation. 


Egypt — Conti  n  ued 

Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine  situation. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Alexandria,  elevation  to  rank  of 
Consulate  General,  123. 
Election,  presidential,  functions  of  Secretary  of  State, 

587,  618,  677. 
Electric  power,  distribution  to  South  Korea,  correspond- 
ence between  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.,  50,  147. 
Elisabethville,  Belgian  Congo,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate, 

477. 
Elliot,  John,  article  on  German  Parliamentary  Council 

at  Bonn,  507. 
El  Salvador: 

Revolt  overthrows  President  Castaneda  Castro,  810. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  153. 
Embassies,  U.  S.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Emigration,  regulation  of,  from  U.  S.  zones  in  Austria  and 

Germany  to  Palestine,  386. 
Enemy  assets  in  U.  S.,  removal  of  controls  and  transfer 

of  program  to  Department  of  Justice,  472,  616. 
Eniwetok  Atoll,  danger  area,  811. 
Epstein,  Eliahu,  appointment  as  Israeli  representative  to 

U.  S.,  22. 
Eritrea,  disposition,  U.  S.  position  in  Council  of  Foreign 

Ministers,  402. 
Erkin,  Feridun  Cemal,  credentials  as  Turkish  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  301. 
Ethiopia,  incident  of  seating  of  Minister  (Imru)  at  science 

meeting,  exchange  of  memoranda,  413,  448. 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for,  118,  133,  180. 
European     Economic     Cooperation,     Organization     for, 
Trieste,  U.  S.-U.  K.  zone,  admitted  to  membership, 
559. 
European-Mediterranean  regional  air-navigation  meeting, 

2d,  271. 
European  Recovery  Program  (ERP)  : 
Addresses  and  statements  by — 
Mr.  Gross,  35. 
Mr.  Thorp,  711. 
Aid  extended  to  participants,  243. 
Cominform  opposes,  239. 
Exports  of  participating  countries,  598. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  by 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Labor's  role  in,  address  by  Mr.  Nitze,  239. 
Netherlands  and  Norway  defend,  in  U.  N.,  490. 
Resolution  attacking,  as  trade  discrimination,  defeated 

in  General  Assembly,  666. 
Steel  production  quotas  exceeded,  553. 
U.S.S.R.  attacks,  in  U.  N.,  133,  490,  666. 
European  Recovery  Program  Trade  Union  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, 240. 
European  Union,  defense  policy  approved  by  Consultative 

Council,  text  of  communique^  583. 
Evatt,  Herbert  V.,  president  of  General  Assembly,  441; 

signs  joint  note  to  Four  Powers,  655. 
Ewing,  Donald  F.,  persona  non  grata,  to  Bulgaria,  facts 

concerning,  451. 
Executive  Orders : 

International  Joint  Commission,  U.  S.-Canada,  entitled 

to  certain  privileges  (Ex.  Or.  9972),  26,  354. 
International  organizations,  privileges  and  immunities, 

352,  353,  354. 
International  organizations,  transfer  of  U.  S.  person- 
nel to  (Ex.  Or.  9721),  366. 
Precedence  among  Foreign  Service  and  other  govern- 
ment officers  (Ex.  Or.  9998),  text,  475. 
Trade   Agreements   Extension   Act   of   1948,   adminis- 
tration of  (Ex.  Or.  10004),  502. 
U.  N.,  U.  S.  mission  to  (Ex.  Or.  9844),  administration  of, 
text,  365. 
Exemption  from  territorial  jurisdiction   (see  also  Diplo- 
matic officers)  : 
U.  N.   and   certain   other  international   organizations, 
including  their  personnel,  exemptions  and  immuni- 
ties, 349. 
U.  N.  personnel,  question  of  U.  S.  security,  116. 
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Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  243. 

Export  of  natural  resources,  discussed  by  Mr.  Nitze   623 

Exports  from  ERP  countries,  598. 

False  or  distorted  reports,  U.  S.  attitude  toward  General 

Assembly  resolution,  116,  127. 
Far   East    and    India    Trade   Conference   of   Far   East- 
America  Council  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Inc  ,  New 
York,  N.  T.,  address  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  492. 
Far  Eastern  Commission: 
Japan,  policy  decisions  on  : 
Trade,  conduct  of,  text,  770. 

Travel  abroad  of  Japanese  commercial  representa- 
tives, text,  771. 
Japanese  finances  and  industry,  proposal  to  deconcen- 

trate  (FEC230),  768. 
Japanese  industries,  U.  S.  attitude  on  U.  S.  S   R  pro- 
posals, 645. 
Japanese  industry,  majority  attitude  on  Soviet  proposal 

statement  by  General  McCoy,  806. 
Policy   in  Japan,   Soviet  charges  answered  by  U.   S., 

Press  policy  of  U.S.S.R.  v.  other  members,  806 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement : 
Mexico  charges  U.  S.  violation,  562. 
U.  S.  and  Mexico,  exchange  of  notes,  585. 
Federal  Bar  Association,  meeting  in  Washington    D    C 
address  to,  by  Secretary  Marshall,  on  U.N.  Charter" 
400.  ' 

Federal  Council  of  Churches,  aid  to  Near  East,  293 
Fees  for  notarial  services  in  Germany,  477 
Ferrous  scrap,  agreement  with  U.  K.  proposing  committee 

to  allocate  from  ERP  countries,  text,  467. 
Fiji  Islands,  U.S.  Consulate  at  Suva  closing,  715. 
Files  of  State  Department  relating  to  representatives  of 
international  organizations,  refusal  to  disclose    235 
Finance : 
Bolivia,  proposal  on  defaulted  bonds,  52. 
Control  of  foreign  assets  in  U.  S.,  Treasury  program 

transferred  to  Justice  Department,  472,  616 
Currency  regulation  in  Berlin.     See  Berlin  crisis 
Foreign-aid  program,  expenditures  estimated    342 
Foreign  currency  and  credit  assets,  State  Department 

regulations  on,  530. 
Gold  and  dollar  exchange,  loss  of,  to  Sweden,  53. 
Gold  transactions,  publication  of,  resumed,  243 
International  Bank  and  Fund,  243,  349,  352    367    599 
Lend-lease  settlements,  51,  52, 137, 139, 143,  413,  527  56l' 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 

and  Financial  Problems,  report,  243. 
Yugoslav  dollar  bonds  acknowledged  by  Yugoslavia,  301. 
Finance  and  industry  in  Japan,  deconcentration  of '  768 
Finland  : 
Claims  for  property  transferred  to  U.S.S.R.,  procedure 

for  filing  and  time  extended,  647. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing, 

529. 
Property  of  U.    S.   nationals   in,  procedure  for  filine 
claims,  148.  & 

U.  N.  membership,  qualifications,  693,  729. 
Wisher   Wayne,  detained  by  Security  Police  in  Rumania, 

i'isheries  Council,  Indo-Paciflc,  12. 

fishery  conservation,  conference  on,  U.   S.  and  Mexico 
recommend  investigation  of  tuna  resources,  524   647 

Hshery    resources   in   northwest   Atlantic,    conservation 
conference,  669. 

Mshing  in  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  U.  S   policv 
text,  468. 

'lood  control,  discussed  by  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, U.  S.-Canada,  49,  202,  558. 

lood  control  to  be  discussed  at  conference  for  conser- 

(      vation  of  renewable  natural  resources,  334. 

ood  and  Agriculture  Organization   (FAO)  • 
Commended  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  General  Assembly, 


Fo£d  "n,d  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)— Continued 
Jintitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352 
Fourth  session,  agenda  and  U.  S.  delegation,  639. 
headquarters,  permanent,  site  of,  correspondence  be- 
tween Secretary  Marshall  and  Acting  Director  Gen- 
eral  (Clark),  268. 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  conference  on  establish- 
ing, 12. 

President  Truman  addresses  4th  meeting,  700 
U.   S    membership  in    (Public  Law  174,  79th  Cong  ) 
text,  370.  *  '* 

Foreign  assets  in  U.  S.,  removal  of  controls  and  transfer 

of  program  to  Department  of  Justice,  472  616 
Foreign   currency  and  credit  assets,   use  of,   State  De- 
partment regulations  (270.1),  530. 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  (see  also  Surplus  war 

property),  Iran,  agreement  for  credit  to,  211 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of  (CFM)  : 
Austria  requests  peace  treaty  negotiations    777 
Italian  Colonies,  disposition: 
Exchange  of  notes  between  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Union, 

U.  S.  position,  402. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932,  vols  I  III 

IV,  and  V,  released,  418,  477,  503.  ' 

Foreign  Service,  U.  S.   (see  also  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives) : 
Ambassadors,  appointment : 
Ceylon  (Cole),  449,  714;  Guatemala  (Patterson),  501 ; 
Haiti  (DeCourcy),  25. 
Ambassador,  resignation : 

Canada  (Atherton),  236. 
Bern,  Switzerland,  conversion  of  Legation  and  Consulate 

to  combined  office,  187, 
Consular  offices :  Agua  Prieta,  Mexico,  not  to  close,  451  • 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate 
General,  123 ;  Antigua,  British  West  Indies,  closing, 
477;    Bergen,   Norway,   opening,   477;    Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia,  opening,  477 ;  Bristol,  England,  clos- 
mg,  563,  811;  Cartagena,  Colombia,  closing,  476; 
Cebu,  Philippines,  opening,  477 ;  Changchun,  China, 
closing,  476 ;  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  closing,  476,  746  • 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  elevated  to  rank  of  embassy,  213  '• 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  opening,  477 ;  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tan- 
ganyika, opening,  129,  477 ;  Elisabethville,  Belgian 
Congo,   opening,   477;   Fort   William-Port   Arthur 
Canada,  closing,  476;  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada 
closing,  477 ;  Grenada,  British  West  Indies,  closing' 
91,  477;  Haifi,  Palestine,  opening,  477;  Hull,  Eng- 
land, closing,  58,  477;  Kobe,  Japan,  opening,  477; 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malayan  Union,  opening,  477-  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras,  closing,  477;  La  Guaira,  Vene- 
zuela, closing,  476,  746 ;  Lahore,  Pakistan,  opening, 
477;     Limerick,      Ireland,      closing,     563;      Mar- 
seille, France,  elevation  to  rank  of  consulate  gen- 
eral, 244 ;  Martinique,  French  West  Indies,  closing, 
476,   reopening,   563;   Matamoros,   Mexico,   not  to 
close,  451 ;  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  opening,  477 ;  Plymouth 
England,  closing,  477,  501 ;  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica' 
consular   agency,    129,   477;    Puerto    Cortes,   Hon- 
duras, opening,  477;   St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Canada 
closing,  477 ;  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada,  closing,  477  •' 
Seoul,  Korea,  opening,  477 ;  Suva,  Fiji  Islands,  clos- 
ing, 715 ;  Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  closing,  476 ;  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  limited  consular  services  performed 
123,   opening,   477;    Tripoli,   Libya,   opening,   477- 

™e«?«^    Italy'    °Penin&    303>    477;     Vladivostok, 
U.S.S.R.,  closing,  476. 
Consulate  general,  elevation  to  rank  of: 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  123. 

Marseille,  France,  244. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  Peru  continued,  743 
Embassy,  elevation  to  rank  of: 

Colombo,  Ceylon,   213. 

Kabul,  Afghanistan,  746. 
Examination,  475. 
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Fees  for  notarial  and  other  services,  477. 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  Advisory  Committee,  mem- 
bers of,  779. 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  consular  office  to  be  guarded  by 

marines,  115. 
Labor  attaches  meet  in  Paris,  213. 
Legation,   Kabul,   Afghanistan,   elevation   to    rank   of 

embassy,  746. 
Leningrad  consulate  general  not  to  open,  409. 
Minister,  appointment,  Liberia    (Dudley),  303. 
Precedence  among  Foreign  Service  and  other  govern- 
ment officers  (Ex.  Or.  9998),  text,  475. 
Processing  of  displaced  persons,  by  consular  officers, 

411,  412,  501. 
Public-health  attache,  assignment,  objectives,  476. 
Representatives,  appointment : 
Israel  (McDonald),  22. 
Korea  (Muccio),  242. 
Rumania  demands  recall  of  U.   S.   officers,  809. 
Rumania  detains  U.  S.  diplomatic  and  consular  per- 
sonnel, 403. 
Social-welfare  attaches,  assignment,  objectives,  619. 
U.    S.    Vice   Consul    (Ewing)    withdrawn   from    Sofia, 

facts  concerning,  451. 
U.S.S.R.  restricts  travel  of  diplomatic  personnel,  525. 
Visa  officers  and  clerks  sent  to  Europe  for  displaced- 

persons  program,  501. 
Visa  requirements  eased  with  Belgium,  526 ;  Italy,  526 ; 
U.  K.,  648. 
Fort  William-Port  Arthur,  Canada,  closing  of  U.  S.  Con- 
sulate, 476. 
France : 
Antarctica,  U.S.  asks  discussion,  301. 
Berlin  crisis.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communique^, 

583. 
German  reparations,  plant  removal  from  Western  zones, 

joint  statement,  584. 
International  Refugee  Organization,  adherence  to,  83. 
Lend-lease  and  surplus  property  payment,  52. 
Public-health  attache  to  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Paris,  476. 
Reconstruction  loans  from  International  Bank,  599. 
Social-welfare  attache  to  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Paris,  619. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Caribbean  Commission  agreement,  245. 

Double  taxation    (1939),  revised  and  supplemented, 

approved  by  U.  S.  Senate,  680. 
Educational-exchange  agreement,  with  U.  S.,  52,  650. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement   signed 

with  U.  S.,  104. 
Lend-lease  and  claims,  settlement,  52,  561. 
Mare'chal  Joffre  claims  settlement,  with  U.   S.  and 

Australia,  561. 
Motion  pictures,  joint  declaration  with  U.  S.  signed, 

text,  500. 
Tariffs    and    trade,    general    agreement    on,    provi- 
sionally effective,  642. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Marseille  elevated  to  rank  of  con- 
sulate general,  244. 
U.  S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.  S.,  U.  K., 

Canada,  and  Benelux  countries,  80. 
U.S.S.R.  charged  in  General  Assembly  with  threat  to 
peace,  441. 
Frederic-ton,  N.  B.,  Canada,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Freedom  of  information.     See  Information. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  'Newsweek  article,  U.  S.  attitude,  51. 
French  West  Indies,  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Martinique,  clos- 
ing, 476,  reopening,  563. 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  treaty,  U.  S.  with: 
China  (1946),  745. 
Ireland,  discussed,  526. 

Italy,   extended   to   occupied   territories,  exchange  of 
notes,  44. 


Fulbright  act  (see  also  Educational  exchange  program), 
scholarship  awards,  302. 

Garr,   Ruth    Virginia,    detained    by    Security    Police    in 

Rumania,  403. 
General  Assembly  of  U.  N.   (3d  session)  : 
Adjournment,  statement  by  Mr.  Dulles,  801. 
Agenda,  173,  329. 

Atomic  energy  control.     See  Atomic  energy. 
Balkans,    U.N.    Special    Committee   on.    See   Balkans, 

U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the. 
Berlin  crisis.     See  Berlin  crisis. 

Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International.      See   Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund. 
Evaluation,  excerpts  from  statement  by  Mr.  Austin,  754. 
Evatt,  Dr.  Herbert  V.  (Australia),  elected  president  of 

Assembly,  441. 
False  or  distorted  reports,  U.S.  report  to  U.N.  on,  116, 

127. 
Genocide.    See  Genocide. 

Human  Rights  Declaration.     See  Human  Rights. 
Interim  Committee.     See  Interim  Committee. 
Italian  colonies,  disposition,  698,  730. 
Korea.     See  Korea. 

Membership  in  U.N.     See  United  Nations. 
Palestine.    See  Palestine. 
Reduction  of  arms.     See  Arms ;  Armaments. 
Resolutions : 

Atomic  energy  control,  606. 

Balkans,  635,  697. 

Balkans,  conciliators  appointed,  696. 

Balkans,  "establishment  of  good  neighbour  relations" 

and  return  of  Greek  children  (Nov.  27),  722. 
Disarmament,  635,  696. 
False  or  distorted  reports,  to  combat  (Nov.  15,  1947), 

127. 
Genocide,  convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of,  756. 
Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of,  752. 
Interim  Committee  extended,  697. 
Membership  in  U.N.,  729,  754. 
Palestine  (May  14),  11. 
Palestine,   Conciliation  Commission    (Dec.  11),  667, 

687,  689,  726,  763,  793. 
Palestine,  refugee  aid  (Nov.  19),  636. 
Palestine,  working  group  (Nov.  16),  667. 
Peace  treaties,  cooperation  to  conclude,  614. 
Spanish  adopted  as  a  working  language,  730. 
Trusteeship,  637. 

Underdeveloped  nations  (Dec.  4),  assistance  to,  730. 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri  (Belgium),  elected  chairman  of  Po- 
litical and  Security  Committee,  441. 
Status  of  work  (Dec.  12,  1948),  tables,  783. 
Trade   discrimination    resolution   attacking  ERP  pro- 
posed by  Poland,  666. 
U.  S.  alternate  delegate  (Atherton),  appointed,  236. 
U.  S.  delegation  to,  330. 
U.  S.  policy,  address  by  Secretary  Marshall  at  opening 

session  (text),  432,  411. 
U.S.S.R.  charged  with  threat  to  peace  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 
France,  441. 
Geneva  conventions,  revision  of,  article  by  Mr.  McCahon, 

464. 
Genocide : 

General  Assembly  resolution  outlawing,  729,  (text)  756. 
Legal  Committee  votes  to  include  in  convention  protec- 
tion for  political  groups,  490. 
U.S.  attitude,  statement  in  General  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Gross,  755. 
Geodesy   and   geophysics,    international    union    of,    8th 
general  assembly,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  135. 
Geological  Congress,  18th  International: 
Article  by  Eliot  Blackwelder,  668. 
U.S.  delegation,  agenda,  136. 
Geological-mineralogical  survey  program,  U.S.  with  Bra- 
zil, extended,  743. 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  designation  in  U.N.  committee,  180. 
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German  Affairs,  Interim  Office  for,  established  in  State 

Department,  279,  477. 
Germany : 

Berlin  crisis.    See  Berlin  crisis. 

Berlin  elections,  exchange  of  letters,  General  Clay  and 

Marshal  Sokolovsky,  734. 
Berlin  elections,  significance,  776. 
Bonn  Parliamentary  Council,  507. 
Chiemsee  conference,  509. 
Currency  reform.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Displaced  persons,   admission   to   II.   S.  from  western 

zones,  411,  412. 
Displaced  persons,  aid  by  D.  S.  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel, SOL 
Emigration  from  U.  S.  zone  to  Palestine,  regulations, 

exchange  of  notes,  386. 
Enemy  assets,  agreement  on  resolution  of  conflicting 

claims  to,  signature  by  Luxembourg,  25 
Immigration  to  U.  S.  opened,  735. 
Industrial  production,  598. 

Industries,   coal,   iron,   and  steel,  reorganization,   703 

704,  708.  ' 

Peace  settlement,  U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary 

Marshall  in  General  Assembly,  433. 
Reparations,  plant  removal,  joint  statement,  584 
Ruhr.     See  Ruhr. 
Six  Power  talks  on,  TJ.  S.  reply  to  Poland's  protest  re, 

86. 
Soviet  blockade.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Soviet  Union,  Turkey,  and  Germany  during  World  War 

II,  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  63. 
Steel  production  in  bizonal  area,  553. 
Trade,  most-favored-nation  treatment  provisions  of  cer- 
tain treaties,  application  to  western  Germany,  43, 
44,  45,  104,  445. 
U.  S.  zone : 

Licensed  newspapers,  list  of  and  gift  to,  144. 
War  claims,  procedure  for  filing,  646. 
Western  zones,  transport  agreements,  road,  with  other 
European  countries,  702. 
Gilder,  Miss  Rosamond,  article  on  International  Theatre 

Institute,  488. 
Gold  and  dollar  exchange,  loss  of,  to  Sweden,  exchange  of 

memoranda  with  D.  S.,  53. 
3old  transactions,  publication  of,  resumed,  243. 
jrady,  Henry  P. : 
Ambassador  to  Greece,  129. 
Greece,  struggle  for  freedom,  statement,  584. 
Sreece: 
Aid  under  1947  D.  S.  foreign  relief  program,  101. 
American  Mission  for  aid  to  Greece,  supplies  released 

to  Near  East  refugees,  447,  501. 
Balkan  states  meet  with  U.  N.  mediators,  637. 
Bulgarian  border  violations,  charged,  461. 
Children,  return  of,  General  Assembly  resolution  (Nov 

27),  722. 
Children,  U.  S.  attitude  on  deportation  of,  25. 
Conciliators    appointed,   General   Assembly    resolution 

(Nov.  27),  696. 
Educational-exchange  program  with  U.  S.  under  Ful- 

bright  act,  grants  under,  649. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  by 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Freedom,  struggle  for,  statement  by  Mr.  Grady,  584. 
Greek-Turkish  aid,  expenditures  estimated,  342. 
Guerrillas  aided  by  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia. 

238,  447,  461. 
Guerrillas  aided  by  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia, 
UNSCOB   conclusions   noted   in   draft    resolution. 
635. 
Secretary  Marshall  visits,  561. 
Territorial  integrity  threatened  by  Albania,  Bulgaria 

and  Yugoslavia,  238,  608. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Double-taxation,  with  TJ.  S.,  discussions,  527. 
Foreign   Assistance  Act  of   1948,   agreement   signed 
with  U.  S.,  104. 
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Greece — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Provisional  commercial  agreement  (1938)   and  gen- 
eral agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947),  appli- 
cation to  occupied  territories,  exchange  of  notes 
with  TJ  .S.,  45. 
U.  N.  Special  Committee  on  Balkans,  3d  interim  report 

approved  by  General  Assembly,  576. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  (Grady),  departure  for,  129. 
TJ.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d 
session,  General  Asembly,  434 

Green\£au1,  detained  by   Security  Police  in  Rumania, 
403.  ' 

Grenada    British  West  Indies,  U.  S.  Consulate,  closing, 

Griffis,  Stanton,  appointed  Director  of  TJ.  N    Relief  for 

Palestine,  730. 
Griswold,  Dwight,  resignation  as  Chief  of  American  Mis- 
sion for  Aid  to  Greece,  501. 
Gross,  Ernest  A. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Agreements  under  Economic  Cooperation  Act   35 
Genocide  convention,  statement  in  General  Assembly, 

Too. 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  Chilean  proposal,  798 
Correspondence  with  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
(Dickstein)   regarding  Kasenkina  case,  261 
Guatemala : 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  TJ.  S.  to,  table  showing,  26 
U.  S.  Ambassador   (Patterson),  appointment,  501 

Haas,  Stephen : 

Attackers  apprehended,  449. 

Investigation  of  his  murder  in  Egypt  211 
Hagannah,  U.S.  code  clerk  held  at  headquarters,  301 
Hague,  The,  public-health  attache"  to  U.  S.  Embassy  476 
Hague  convention  (1907)  on  maritime  warfare   464 
Haifa,  Palestine:  ' 

Opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 

Refugees  aided  by  UNICEF,  615 
Haiti : 

Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available    742 

Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  58,  212 

U.   S.  Ambassador    (DeCourcy),   appointment,  25 

Visiting  professor  from  U.  S.,  474 
Halle,  Louis  J.   Jr.,  article  on  education  programs  under 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  31 
Hare  Raymond  A.,  designation  in  State' Department  154 

roThe'  X  Avere  VPP°intment  as  U.  S.  representative" 
to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eurone   118 
Health :  *  ' 

Brucellosis,  2d  inter-American  congress    641 

Information,  exchange  program,  476 

Mental,  U.  S    delegates  to  London  meeting  on,  201 

Iropical  medicine  and  malaria,  congresses    294 
Health  Assembly,  World,  of  WHO,  programs,'  82   117 
Health  Organization,  World.    See  World 
Heath,   Donald   R.,   aide-memoire   to  Bulgarian   Foreign 
fSZ^M7°V)    °n  DOn-fulfilm-t  of  peace  treafy 
Hendrick,  James  Pomeroy,  article  on  progress  report  of 
U.  b.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  159 

HerMr:TKennan,SUm'   ^   ^   *   T-'  address   * 
Hoffman    Michael  L.,  New  York  Times  article  on  dis- 
placed persons  program,  411. 
Honduras : 

Cultural-cooperation   fellowships  available,  742 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  La  Ceiba,  closing  477 
U.  S.  consular  agency  at  Puerto  Cortfe,  opening,  477 
Howard   Harry  N.,  article  on  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Turkey  during  World  War  II,  63  ' 

Hull,  England,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  58   477 
Hulley,  Benjamin  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

HUTmmiitfe?'l6L°Venant    °f'    pr0ceedit*s    of   drafting 
Human  Rights!  U.  N.  Commission  on,  proceedings,  159,238. 
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Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of : 

Approval  urged  before  General  Assembly  by  Secretary 

Marshall,  432. 
Discussed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  457,  751. 
Drafting  of,  159. 
General  Assembly  approves,  729. 

Texts  as  approved  at  second  and  third  sessions  com- 
pared, 167. 
UNESCO  to  publicize,  763. 
Hungary : 

Bank  shares,  presentation  by  foreign  owners  required, 

54,  186. 
Broadcasts,  freedom  to  listen  to,  exchange  of  notes  with 

U.  S.,  145. 
Danube,  free  navigation  on  the,  attitude,  283. 
Minister  to  U.  S.  (Sik),  credentials,  193. 
Standard  Oil's  MAORT  company  seized,  469. 
U.  N.  membership,  qualifications,  695,  729. 
U.  S.  citizens  detained,  469,  494,  737. 
U.  S.  oil  property  seizure,  protested,  736. 
Voice  of  America,  campaign  against,  91. 
Hyde,  H.  van  Zile: 
Appointed    U.    S.    representative   to    WHO    executive 

board,  559. 
Article  on  World  Health  Assembly,  391. 
Hyderabad,  U.    S.  nationals  in,  evacuation  to  Madras, 

India,  414. 
Hydroelectric  power  project,  Passamaquoddy,  to  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  U.  S.-Canada,  for  review, 
terms  of  reference,  648. 
Hylean   Amazon,    International   Institute   of,   objectives 
described  by  Mr.  Boonstra,  183. 

Iceland : 

■  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  agreement  signed  with 
U.  S.,  104. 
Whaling,    international  convention   for   regulation   of 
(1946),  adherence,  714. 
Icelandic  air  conference  plans  facilities  for  North  At- 
lantic routes,  16. 
Immigration : 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  procedure  under,  411 

412. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement: 

Exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  585. 
Mexico  charges  U.S.  with  violation,  562. 
German  and  Austrian  to  U.  S.,  opened,  article  by  Mr. 

Sutterlin,  735. 
German    (Western)    and  Austrian,  registration  under 

Immigration  Act  of  1924,  412. 
Visa  requirements  eased,  U.  S.  with : 
Belgium,  526. 
Italy,  526. 
U.  K.,  648. 
Immigration   and   Naturalization,    Senate   Subcommittee 
To  Investigate: 
Request  for  visa  files  refused,  235. 

Secretary  of  State's  committee  reports  on  employees'  tes- 
timony before,  335. 
U.  N.  personnel,  application  of  U.  S.  immigration  laws 
to,  116. 
Immunities.     See   Diplomatic   officers ;    Exemption   from 

territorial  jurisdiction. 
Income  tax.    See  Double  taxation. 
India : 
Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Rama  Rau),  credentials,  193. 
Kashmir,  dispute  with  Pakistan  over,  16. 
Kashmir,  U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Mar- 

sliall  in  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Social-welfare  attach^  to  U.  S.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi, 

619. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 
Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  U.  S. 

proclamation,  55. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
U.  S.  nationals,  evacuation  from  Hyderabad  to  Madras, 
414. 
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India  and   Pakistan,   U.   N.   Commission  on,  arrival  in 

Karachi,  16,  82. 
Indonesia : 

Name  changed  from  Netherlands  East  Indies,  745. 
Indonesian  situation : 
Committee  of  Good  Offices : 
Reports,  133,  698,  764. 

U.  S.  Representative  Cochran,  appointment,  82. 
Renville  agreement,   negotiations  under,   by   Commit- 
tee of  Good  Offices,  address  by  Mr.  Benninghoff,  9. 
Renville  agreement,  Security  Council  resolution  on  ob- 
servance of,  133. 
Trade    restrictions    investigation    asked    by    Security 

Council,  47. 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  U.  N.  attitude,  133. 
U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d 
session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  article  by  Mr.  Anderson, 

12. 
Industrial  Advisory  Committee  of  ECA,  German  repara- 
tions, plant  removal  from  Western  zones  to  be  re- 
viewed, 584. 
Industrial  Development  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin, 
Islands,  of  the  United  States,  released  by  Caribbean 
Commission,  745. 
Industrial  production,  European,  including  Western  Ger- 
many, 598. 
Industrial  property: 

Trade-mark  registration,  extension  of  time  for  renewal 
of,  proclamations  with  respect  to — 
Austria,  527. 
Belgium,  212. 
Czechoslovakia,  302. 
Industry  : 

Coal  and  steel  in  Ruhr,  reorganization,  703,  704,  708. 
Fishing,  in  Northwest  Atlantic,  depletion  threatened, 

699. 
Steel  production  in  ERP  countries,  553. 
Tuna   resources  investigation  recommended  by  U.   S. 
and  Mexico,  647. 
Industry  and  finance  in  Japan,  deconcentration  of,  768. 
Information    (see  also  Radio)  : 
False  or  distorted  reports,  U.  S.  report  to  U.  N.  on  meas- 
ures to  combat,  127. 
Free  press  in  Germany,  need  of  reference  materials  for, 

144. 
U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  members, 

242. 
U.  S.  program,  addresses: 
Mr.  Allen,  88. 
Mr.  Schneider,  772. 
Voice  of  America : 

Article  by  Mr.  Allen,  567. 

Broadcasts  to  originate  in  State  Department,  470. 
Information,  freedom  of: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Secretary  Marshall,  51,  433,  473. 
Mr.  Thorp,  378. 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  false  or  distorted  re- 
ports, U.  S.  attitude,  116. 
Newsweek  article,  U.  S.  reply  to  Soviet  protest,  51. 
Information,  Freedom  of,  U.  N.  Conference  on : 
Commended  by  Secretary  Marshall,  433. 
Obstructionist  attitude  of  certain  governments,  378. 
Resolutions  supported  by  U.  S.  delegation,  127,  12S,  129. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of: 
Chilean    tuberculosis   hospital,    joint    construction   of, 

681. 
Education  programs,  cooperative,  article  by  Mr.  Halle, 
31. 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board,  entitled  by  law  to  certain 

privileges,  349,  352. 
Inter-American  Conference,  supreme  organ  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  594. 
Inter-American  conference  for  the  rehabilitation  of  crip- 
ples, 1st,  122. 
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Inter-American  conference  on  conservation  of  renewable 

natural  resources,  334. 
Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists,  59G. 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council,  596. 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  appointment 

of  U.  S.  representative,  154,  593. 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  entitled 

by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  entitled  by  law  to 

certain   privileges,  349,  352. 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (1947),  592. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  entitled  by  law 

to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
Intergovernmental   Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
preparatory  committee,  U.  S.  delegates  and  agenda, 
671. 
Interim  Committee  of  General  Assembly: 
Charter  review  by  General  Assembly,  82. 
Continuation  of,  discussion,  16,  637. 
Extended  (through  1949),  697. 

Membership  in  U.  N.,  proposal   (see  also  United  Na- 
tions), 695. 
Progress  reviewed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  191. 
Report  on  methods  of  promoting  international  political 

cooperation,  796. 
U.  S.  policy  on,  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in 

3d  session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Veto  under  Chapter  VI,  U.  S.  proposals  (see  also  Veto), 
6. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development : 
Described  by  Mr.  Burns,  599. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
President's  report  to  Congress,  summary,  243. 
U.  S.  participation  in  (Public  Law  171,  79th  Cong.),  text, 
367. 
International  Bechtel,  Incorporated,  aid  to  Near  East,  293. 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization   (ICAO)  : 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
European-Mediterranean    air-navigation   meetings,    2d, 
271. 

Icelandic  air  conference  plans  facilities  for  North  At- 
lantic routes,  16. 
North  Pacific  regional  air-navigation  meeting,  20,  84 

274,  523. 
Southeast  Asia  Region,  U.  S.  delegation,  639. 
International  congress  on  mental  health,  U.  S.  delegates  to 

London  meeting,  201. 
International  congresses  on  tropical  medicine  and  malaria, 

4th  international,  294. 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Policy  at  the 

Crossroads,  released,  123. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  349,  353 
International  Court  of  Justice  of  U.  N. : 
Membership  in  U.  N.,  opinion,  729,  754. 
Syrian  proposal  for  opinion  on  Palestine  situation,  re- 
jection by  Security  Council,  132. 
tnternational  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada: 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Weber,  527. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  26,  349,  354 
Flood  control,  49,  202,  558. 
Kootenay  River  flood  control,  49,  202. 
Passamaquoddy   tidal  power  project  to  be  reviewed, 

terms  of  reference,  648. 
Pollution  of  boundary  waters,  hearings  and  represent- 
atives, 558,  732. 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  810. 
international  Labor  Organization   (ILO)  : 
Conference,  31st,  47,  82. 

Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
Final  articles  revision  convention   (1946),  proclaimed, 

Governing  Body,  107th  session,  764. 

Legislation  on,  313. 

Petroleum  Committee,  2d  session,  agenda  and  U  S  dele- 
gation, 638. 

Soviet  delegate  attacks  record  of,  238. 

Textiles  Committee,  2d  session,  agenda  and  US  dele- 
gation, 617. 
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International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)— Continued 
U.S.  accepts  constitution  (Public  Law  843,  80th  Cong.), 
text,  373.  B  '' 

International  Monetary  Fund,  243. 
Described  by  Mr.  Burns,  599. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
U.S.  participation  in  (Public  Law  171,  79th  Cong.),  text, 
367. 
International  organizations,  U.  S.  laws  re  • 
Immunities  act  (1945),  text,  349. 
Personnel  of  U.S.   Government,  transfer  to    (Ex    Or 

9721),  text,  366. 
Procurement  act  (1947),  354. 
International   Refugee   Organization.     See   Refugee   Or- 
ganization, International. 
International  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  spon- 
sors 1st  inter-American  conference  on  rehabilitation 
of  crippled  and  disabled,  804. 
International   Trade   Organization.    See   Trade    Organi- 
zation, International. 
International  wheat  agreement.    See  Wheat  agreement 
international.  ' 

International  Wheat  Advisory  Committee,  entitled  by  law 
to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 

IraD2lTedit  f°r  purcnase  of  surPlus  military  equipment, 

Iraq,  communication  on  cease-fire  order  in  Palestine  130 
Ireland :  ' 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation,  discussions,  714. 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  signature,  37. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act   of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.S.,  104. 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation    with    US 

discussed,  526. 
Most-favored-nation  treatment,  application  to  occu- 
pied territories,  exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  44. 
U.N.  membership,  qualifications,  693,  729. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Limerick,  closing,  563.  ' 
Israel  (see  also  Palestine  situation)  : 
Consular  section  of  U.S.  mission  at  Tel  Aviv  open  for 

limited  consular  business,  123. 
Democratic  Party  platform,  attitude,  582. 
Membership  in  U.N.,  698,  723,  763. 

Membership  in  U.N.,  statement  in  Security  Council  bv 
Mr.  Jessup,  723.  y 

Representative  to  U.S.  (Epstein),  appointment,  22. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Haifa,  opening,  477. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Tel  Aviv,  opening,  477. 
U.S.  policy,  statement  by  President  Truman,  582 
U.S.  Representative  (McDonald),  appointment,  22 
Italy : 

Aid  under  1947  U.S.  foreign  relief  program,  101. 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Efisio  Marras,  visit  to  U.S.,  680 
Claims,  no  time  limit  on  filing,  450. 
Colonies,  disposition  of: 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss,  exchange  of 

notes  between  U.  S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  382. 
General  Assembly  to  consider  at  next  session,  698 

730. 
U.  S.  attitude  in  CFM,  402. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing, 

Displaced  persons,  admission  to  U.  S.  from,  411,  412 

Displaced  persons,  aid  by  U.  S.  Foreign  Service'  person- 
nel, 501. 

Double  taxation,  discussions,  scheduled,  679 

ECA,  gratitude  for,  450. 

Steel  production,  553. 

Taxes,  procedure  for  postponement  of  payment  by  U  N 
nationals,  24. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur- 
poses of,  signature,  37. 

Educational-exchange  program,  with  U.  S.,  signature, 
ouy. 
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Italy— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.  S.,  104. 
Most-favored-nation  provisions  in  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  and  in  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947),  applica- 
tion to  occupied  territories,  exchange  of  notes 
with  U.  S.,  44. 
Peace  treaty  (1947),  renunciation  in  art.  23  of  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  402. 
Peace  treaty  ( 1947 ) ,  Yugoslavia  charges  violations  in 

Trieste,  179. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
Trieste  situation.     See  Trieste. 
U.  N.  membership,  qualifications,  693,  729. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Venice,  opening,  303,  477. 
Visa  requirements  changed,  526. 

Japan : 

Finances  and  industry,  deconcentration  of,  768. 
Industrial  revival,  U.   S.   attitude  stated   by   General 

McCoy  in  Far  Eastern  Commission,  645. 
Industry,  majority  attitude  on  Soviet  proposal  in  Far 

Eastern  Commission,  806. 
Peace  settlement,  U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary 

Marshall  in  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  433. 
Trade,  conduct  of,  FEC  policy  decision,  text,  770. 
Trade,    most-favored-nation    treatment    provisions    of 

certain  treaties,  application  to,  44,  45,  104. 
Travel  abroad  of  Japanese  commercial  representatives, 

FEC  policy  decision,  text,  771. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Kobe,  opening,  477. 
U.S.S.R.  suspends  repatriation  of  Japanese  in  Siberia, 

810. 
Yokosuka  naval  base,  Soviet  charges  answered  by  U.  S., 
586. 
Japanese  mandated  islands.    See  Pacific  Islands,  Territory 

of  the. 
Japanese-occupied  areas,  property  of  U.  S.  nationals  in, 

procedure  for  filing  claims,  245. 
Jerusalem  (see  also  Palestine  situation)  : 
Statute  for,  Soviet  charges  against  U.  S.,  179. 
U.  S.  code  clerk  kidnaped,  301. 

U.  S.  Consulate  General,  U.  S.  marine  guard  for,  115. 
Jessup,  Philip  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Armaments,  Commission  for  Conventional,  comment 

on  Soviet  attitude,  180. 
Berlin  crisis,  463,  484,  541,  572. 
Israeli  membership  in  U.  N.,  723. 
Palestine  situation,  114,  611,  657,  660. 
Palestine  situation,  Conciliation  Commission,  687. 
Syrian  proposal  for  International  Court  of  Justice 

opinion  on  status  of  Palestine,  132. 
U.  S.  loan  to  U.  N.  for  permanent  building,  179. 
Yugoslav  charges  against  U.  S.-U.  K.  administration 
of  Trieste,  196,  225. 
Appointed  deputy  U.  S.  representative  to  General  As- 
sembly, 330. 
Letter  to  Secretary-General  Lie  on  U.  S.  implementa- 
tion of  Palestine  resolution,  11. 
Johnson,  Joseph  E.,  review  of  six  months  in  Interim  Com- 
mittee, 191. 
Johnstone,  William  C,  Jr. : 
Address  on  educational  exchange  program,  739. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  59,  563. 
Justice,  Department  of,  control  of  enemy  assets  transferred 
from  Treasury  Department,  472,  616. 

Kabul,  Afghanistan,  elevation  of  U.  S.  Legation  to  rank 

of  embassy,  746. 
Kaplan,  Sheldon  Z.,  article  on  80th  Congress,  2d  session, 

and  the  U.  N.,  307,  347. 
Kasenkina,  Mrs.  Oksana  S.,  refusal  to  return  to  U.S.S.B. : 
Not  liable  to  restraint  or  compulsion,  note  from  Secre- 
tary Marshall  to  Soviet  Ambassador,  408. 


Kasenkina,  Mrs.  Oksana  S.,  refusal  to  return  to  U.S.S.R.- 

Continued 
Status  of,  letter  from  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  De 
partment  (Gross)  to  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  Justici 
(Dickstein),  261. 
Kashmir,  U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshal 

in  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Kashmir  Commission  of  Security  Council  of  U.  N.     8& 

India  and  Pakistan  Commission. 
Kennan,  George  F.,  address  on  United  Nations,  520. 
Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  appointed  chairman,  U.S.  delegation 

international  wool-study  group,  443. 
Kirk,  Admiral  Alan  G.,  U.   S.  representative  on  U.  N 

Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  238. 
Kobe,  Japan,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Kootenay  River  flood  control,  U.  S.-Canada,  joint  com 

mission,  49,  202. 
Korea : 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pur 

poses  of,  signature,  778. 
Economic   Cooperation   Administration   to   administei 

aid,  301. 
Elections : 

Declared  valid  by  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 

16. 
Supervised  by  UNTCOK,  191. 
U.  S.  attitude,  242. 
Electric  power  : 
Resumption  of  distribution  to   South  Korea,  corre- 
spondence between  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.,  50. 
Supply  to  South  Korea,  exchange  of  notes  between 
U.  S.  Army  Commander  and  Soviet  Army  Com- 
mander, 147. 
Government    (South   Korean)    recognized   by   General 
Assembly,  728. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Dulles,  758. 
Text  of  resolution,  760. 
North  Korea  People's  Government  rejected  by  U.  N., 

637. 
Occupying  forces,  withdrawal  of : 

Commission  to  observe  withdrawal,  728,  760. 
Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  456. 
U.  S.  policy,  440. 
Recognition  of  new  government,  242,  300. 
Trade,  most-favored-nation  treatment  provisions  of  cer- 
tain treaties,  application  to  southern  Korea,  44,  45, 
104. 
Uprising  in  Yosu  reported,  562. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Seoul,  opening,  477. 
U.  S.  policy : 
Mr.  Dulles,  statements,  728,  758. 
Secretary  Marshall,  statement  in  General  Assembly, 

434. 
Recognition,  242,  300. 

Special  Representative   (Muccio)   appointed,  242. 
Korea,  1945  to  1948,  released,  529. 
Korea,  U.  N.  Temporary  Commission  on  (UNTCOK)  : 
Continuation  urged  by  Mr.  Dulles,  758. 
Elections  (May  10)  held  valid,  16. 
Observation  of  elections,  242. 
Report  to  General  Assembly,  excerpts,  576. 
Work  of,  continued  by  General  Assembly,  728,  760. 
Work  with  Interim  Committee,  191. 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malayan  Union,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consu- 
late, 477. 

Labor : 

European  Recovery  Program,  role  in,  address  by  Mr. 

Nitze,  239. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement,  Mexico  charges  U.  S. 
violation,   exchange  of  notes,  U.   S.   and  Mexico, 
562,  585. 
Labor  attaches  confer  with  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration advisers  in  Paris,  213. 
Labor    Organization,    International.      See    International 

Labor  Organization. 
La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
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a  Guaira,  Venezuela,  U.  S.  Vice  Consulate  closing,  476, 

74t>. 
(shore,  Pakistan,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
iebanon  : 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947)  : 
Concessions,  151. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  55, 
149. 
Palestine,  cease-fire  orders,  confirmation  of  issuance,  131. 
Refugee  aid,  57."). 
egislation,  development  of  program,  State  Department 

regulations   {see  also  Congress),  682. 
end-lease,  agreement  with  Liberia  (1943),  construction 

of  free  port  of  Monrovia,  58,  210. 
end-lease,  settlement,  U.  S.  and : 
Brazil,  52. 
China,  527. 
Czechoslovakia,  413. 
France,  52,  561. 
Netherlands,  52. 
United  Kingdom,  143. 
USSR.,   statement  by   Secretary  Marshall   on   U.   S. 

proposals  to.  51. 
Yugoslavia,  137, 139. 
»nd-lease  and  claims  settlement  with   France    (1946), 

supplemented  by  new  agreement,  561. 
?ningrad,   U.S.S.R.,  proposed  U.   S.  Consulate  General, 

not  to  open,  409. 
(verich,    Henry    P.,    Rumania    demands    recall    of,    ex- 
change of  notes  between  Rumanian  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  U.  S.  Minister   (Schoenfeld),  809. 
beria : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Lend-lease   agreement    (1943),   construction   of  free 

port  of  Monrovia  with  funds  from,  58,  210. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947),  nego- 
tiations for  accession,  807. 
U.  S.  Minister    (Dudley),  appointment,  303. 
bya : 

U.  S.  Consulate  at  Tripoli,  opening,  477. 
U.  S.  position  in  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  dis- 
position of,  402. 
e,  Trygve  ( Secretary-General  of  U.  N.),  293,  655. 
merick,   Ireland,   closing   of  U.    S.   Consulate,   563. 
mnology,  international  society  of,  program  of  10th  con- 
gress meeting  in  Zurich,  201. 
Dguists,  6th  international  congress  of,  134. 
tvinov,  Maxim,  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  (1933),  reprinted,  257. 
makin,  T.   M.,   Soviet   Consul  General  at  New  York, 

exequatur  revoked,  253. 
pez,  Garcia,   represents  Mexico  in  air  transport  dis- 
cussions, 300. 
veil.   Colonel   John   R.,   Rumania   demands   recall   of, 
exchange  of  notes   between   Rumanian   Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  U.  S.  Minister  (Schoenfeld),  809. 
vett,  Robert  A. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Near  East  refugees,  aid  to,  447. 
President  Prfo's  return  to  Cuba,  778. 
Correspondence : 
Governors,  on  transmittal  of  electors'  certificates,  618. 
Polish  Ambassador,  replying  to  protest  re  Six  Power 

talks  on  Germany,  86. 
Soviet  Embassy,  on  Kasenkina  and  Samarin  cases, 

251. 
U.S.S.R.  Ambassador  (Panyushkin),  on  Berlin  crisis, 
423. 
lchev,  Kosta,  trial  and  imprisonment  in  Bulgaria,  note 
from  U.  S.  Minister  to  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister. 
710,  796. 
theran  World  Relief,  Inc.,  aid  to  Near  East,  299. 
xembourg : 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communique^ 

583. 
Reconstruction  loans  from   International  Bank,  599. 


Luxembourg — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Educational-exchange   program   with   U.    S.,   signed, 

528,  681. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.  S.,  104. 
German  enemy  assets,  agreement  on  resolution  of 

conflicting  claims  to,  signature,  25. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provision- 
ally effective,  642. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
U.  S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.  S.,  U.  K , 
France,  Canada,  and  other  Benelux  countries,  s6! 

Maggard,  Peggy,  detained  by  Security  Police  in  Rumania, 

403. 
Malaria,  congresses  on  tropical  medicine  and,  294 
Malayan  Union,  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  open- 
ing, 477.  ^ 
MAORT  of  Standard  Oil  seized  by  Hungary,  469    736 
Marechal  Joffre  claims  agreement,  U.  S.  with  France  and 

Australia,  561. 
Mari/t'™e   Consultative  Organization,   Intergovernmental 
a  -enda   67ieParat°ry  committee'  u-  s-  delegates  and 

Maritime  safety  measures,  international,  article  bv  Lt 
Bradley,  Jr.,  119.  * 

MarctusasedW484are  (19°7)'  HaSUe  convention>  revision  dis- 
Marseille,  France,  elevation  of  U.  S.  Consulate  to  rank 

of  consulate  general,  244. 
Marshall,  George  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Assassination   of   Count  Bernadotte,   899 

Berlin  crisis,  air  transport,  54. 

Berlin  crisis,  joint  communique"  issued  in  Paris 
(Sept.  26),  423. 

Berlin  situation,  141. 

Bolivia,  proposal  on  defaulted  bonds,  52. 

Freedom  of  information,  473. 

German  industry  in  the  Ruhr,  trustee  plan    703 

Lend-lease  settlement  with  U.S.S.R.,  U.  S.  proposals, 

Palestine,  U.  S.  policy  on  Bernadotte  report   436 

U.  N.  Charter,  400. 

U.  N.  Day,  329,  548. 

U.  N.  personnel,  effect  on  U.  S.  security,  116 

U.  S  policy  on  problems  before  the  U.  N.,  3d  session 
of  General  Assembly,  text,  432,  summarized  441 
483  Justice,  projected  mission  to  Moscow! 

Committee  appointed  to  study  provisions  of  U  N  head- 
quarters agreement  affecting  national  security,  132 
Correspondence : 

American  Minister  at  Jidda  (Childs),  on  opening  of 
radiotelegraph  to  Saudi  Arabia,  449. 

Chairman  of  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  (Revercomb)  on 
disclosing  visa  flies,  235.  ' 

FAO  Acting  Director  General  (Clark),  on  establish- 
ment of  permanent  FAO  headquarters    268 

Hungarian  Charge,  on  freedom  of  Hungarian  citizens 
to  listen  to  U.  S.  broadcasts,  145. 

Palestine  Mediator  (Bernadotte)  on  aid  from  U  S 
organizations,  267,  293. 

Secretary-General  of  U.  N.  and  President  of  General 
Assembly  on  Berlin  situation,  656. 

Soviet  Ambassador  (Panyushkin),  on  blockade  of 
Berlin,  85. 

Soviet  Ambassador,  on  Danubian  conference  23 

Soviet  Ambassador,  on  proposed  discussion  of  Italian 
Colonies  by  CFM,  382. 

Soviet  Ambassador,  replying  to  protest  over  Newsweek 
article,  51. 
Greece  visited,  561. 
U.  S.  senior  representative  to  General  Assembly,  330. 
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Martin,  Edwin  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  154. 
Martinique,  French  West  Indies,  closing  and  opening  of 

U.  S.  Consulate,  476,  563. 
Matamoros,   Mexico,   closing  of  U.   S.   Consulate  recon- 
sidered, 451 
Mathews,  Elbert  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  650. 
McCahon,  William  H.,  article  on  International  Committee 

of  the  Red  Cross,  464. 
McCluney,  Forrest  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

213. 
McCoy,  Major  General  Frank  R. : 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  Soviet  proposal  on  Japanese 

industry,  majority  attitude,  806. 
Japanese  industry,  statements  in  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  U.  S.  attitude,  645,  768. 
McDermott,  Jack  C.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

503. 
McDonald,  James  Grover,  appointment  as  U.  S.  Represent- 
ative to  Israel,  22. 
Medicine,  tropical,  congresses  on,  294. 
Membership  in  U.  N.    See  United  Nations. 
Meteorological  facilities,  discussion  of,  in  regional  air- 
navigation  meetings,  273,  275. 
Meteorological   Organization,   International    (IMO),   Re- 
gional Commission  for  Asia,  meeting,  U.  S.  delegate 
and  agenda,  558. 
Metrology,  ninth  general  conference  of  international  bu- 
reau of  weights  and  measures,  466. 
Mexico : 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing, 

529. 
Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.  S.,  153,  619,  744. 
Foreign  Minister  Torres  Bodet  elected  Director  General 

of  UNESCO,  702. 
General  Assembly  resolution  urging  cooperation  to  con- 
clude peace  treaties,  522,  552,  614. 
L6pez,  Garcia,  discusses  air  transport  agreement  with 

U.  S.,  300. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  discussions  with  U.  S.,  300. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement,  charge  of  U.  S.  vio- 
lation and  exchange  of  notes,  562,  585. 
Tuna  resources  investigation,  joint  recommendation,  647. 
U.  S.  Consulates  at  Agua  Prieta  and  Matamoros  not  to 
close,  451. 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  closed  areas  proclaimed,  744. 
Military  mission.     See  Missions. 
Military  Staff  Committee : 

Chairman   Vasiliev's   statement   on   report   on   armed 

strength,  195. 
Letter  to  Security  Council  president  from  Soviet  Dele- 
gation, 264. 
Letter  to  Security  Council  president  from  U.  S.,  U.  K., 
Chinese,  and  French  delegations,  submitting  state- 
ment of  stalemate,  263. 
Miller,  Dr.  Hunter,  editor  of  treaty  volume,  214. 
Mineralogical-geological  survey  program,  U.  S.  with  Bra- 
zil, extended,  743. 
Minerals,  strategic.     See  Natural  resources. 
Ministers  (American)  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of,  596. 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics, 
Habana    declaration    of    inter-American    solidarity 
(1940),  592. 
Missions,  Colombian  economic  mission  to  U.  S.,  58. 
Missions,  U.  S. : 
Argentina,  military  advisory,  agreement  signed,  494. 
Brazil,  military,  211. 

Greece,  relief,  supplies  released  to  Near  East  refugees, 
447. 
Monetary    and    Financial    Problems,   National   Advisory 

'     until  on  International,  summary  of  report,  243. 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  U.  N.  membership,  qualifica- 
tions, 895,  72!). 
Monrovia,  free  port  of,  58,  210. 

Monsma,  George  N.,  article  on  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  591. 


Morocco,  war  claims,  procedure  for  filing,  211. 
Moscow  discussions.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Most-favored-nation   treatment,   application   to   occupiei 

territories,  exchange  of  notes,  U.S.  with  Greece,  Ire 

land,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  U.K.,  43,  104. 
Motion  pictures,  joint  declaration  by  U.S.  and  France 

text,  500. 
Mount  Holyoke  College  Institute  of  U.N.,  address  by  Mi 

Allen  on  U.  S.  information  program,  88. 
Muccio,  John  J.,  appointed  special  representative  to  Ko 

rean  Government,  242. 

Nairn,   Sardar  Mohamed,  Khan,  credentials  as  Afghai 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  746. 
Nares,   Sir  George,  Arctic  expedition,  record  found  bj 

U.S.-Canada  supply  mission,  text,  471. 
National   Advisory   Council   on    International   Monetae 

and  Financial  Problems,  243. 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  of  England,  201 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  aid  to  Near  East 

299. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

address  by  Mr.   Sargeant  on  Government-sponsorec 

information  and  educational-exchange  programs,  672 

Nationalism,  Communist  attitude  re,  410. 

Natural  resources,  renewable,  inter-American  conference 

on  the  conservation  of,  334. 
Natural  resources  in  a  world  of  conflict,  article  by  Mr 

Nitze,  623. 
Nature,  conference  for  the  establishment  of  the  inter 
national  union  for  the  protection  of,  U.  S.  delegatioi 
to,  443. 
Navigation,  freedom  of.    See  Danube  conference. 
Navigation,  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  810. 
Nazareth,  refugees  aided  by  UNICEF,  615. 
Nasi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  supplement  B,  released, 

650. 
Near  East: 

Aid  from  American  Red  Cross,  586. 
Aid  from  U.S.,  293. 

Refugees  in.    See  Refugees  in  Palestine. 
Near  East  Foundation,  aid  to  Near  East  refugees,  293,  448. 
Negeb  desert.    See  Palestine  situation. 
Netherlands : 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table  showing,  529. 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communique^ 

583. 
ERP  defended  in  U.N.,  490. 
Indonesian  conflict,  report  by  Security  Council  Good 

Offices  Committee,  133,  698,  764. 
Indonesian  situation,  U.S.  policy,  9,  434. 
Indonesian  trade  restrictions,  47,  133. 
Public-health  attach^  to  U.S.  Embassy  in  The  Hague, 

476. 
Reconstruction  loans  from  International  Bank,  599. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Caribbean  Commission  agreement,  245. 

Double  taxation  with  U.S.,  signature  and  ratification, 

679,  738. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.S.,  104. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  payment,  52. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provisionally 

effective,  642. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1946),  ratification,  714. 
Universities,   Preparatory   Conference   of  Representa- 
tives   of,    to    be    convened    in    cooperation    with 
UNESCO,  184. 
U.S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.S.,  U.K., 
France,  Canada,  and  other  Benelux  countries,  80. 
Netherlands  East  Indies.     See  Indonesia. 
New  Delhi,  social-welfare  attache  to  U.S.  Embassy,  619. 
New  England  fishing  industry  threatened  by  depletion. 
669. 
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few  Guinea,  trust  territory  of.     See  Trusteeship  Council. 
<Iew  Hampshire,  University  of,  Durham,  N.H.,  address  by 

Mr.  Saltzinan,  495. 
fewswrck  article,  note  from  Secretary  Marshall  to  Soviet 

Ambassador,  51. 
Jew  York,  N.  Y.,  Soviet  Consulate  General  to  close  over 

Kasenkina-Samarin  incident,  409. 
few  York  State  Bar  Association,  Lake  Placid,  N.  T.,  ad- 
dress on  ERP  by  Mr.  Gross,  35. 
«e\v  York   Times,  article  on  displaced-persons  program 

by  Mr.  Hoffman,  411. 
few  Zealand : 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Berendsen),  credentials,  744. 
Antarctica,  U.S.  asks  discussion,  301. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation  with  U.  S.,  ratification  pending,  680. 
Educational-exchange  program  with  U.  S.,  signed,  473. 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947)  : 
Concessions,  150. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  55, 
149. 
icosia,  Cyprus,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
itze,  Paul  H. : 
Addresses : 

Labor's  role  in  ERP,  239. 
Trade  program,  international,  578. 
Natural  resources  in  a  world  of  conflict,  article,  623. 
on-self-governing   territories.     See  Trusteeship, 
orth   Atlantic   air  routes,   Icelandic   conference  plans 

facilities  for,  16. 
orth  Atlantic  regional  air-navigation  meeting  of  ICAO 

2d,  274. 
orth  Atlantic  security  proposals: 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communiau^ 

583. 
Conversations,  778. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Lovett,  583. 

>rth   Pacific  regional   air   navigation   meeting,   20,   84. 
>rthwest  Atlantic  fishing  banks  depleted,  669. 
>rway : 

Antarctica,  U.S.  asks  discussion,  301. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.   S.  to,  table  show- 
ing, 529. 
ERP  defended  in  U.  N.,  490. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Claims  convention,  claims  of  Hannevig  and  Jones 

ratification,  646. 
Double  taxation,  talks  with  U.  S.  scheduled,  679 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 

with  U.  S.,  104. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on   (1947)  : 
Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  U  S 

proclamation,  55. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries,  ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1946),  ratification,  714. 
J.  S.  Consulate  at  Bergen,  opened,  477. 

mpied  Area  Affairs,  Advisory   Committee  abolished, 
oil. 

mpied  areas  (see  also  Ruhr),  application  to,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  provisions  of  certain 
treaties,  exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  with :  Greece  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Turkey,  and  U.  K.,  43, 104. 
companies,  MAORT  of  Standard  Oil  seized  bv  Hun- 
gary, 469,  736.  ' 

companies,  U.  S.,  denial  of  interference  in  Venezue- 
lan affairs,  777. 
;anization  of  American  States: 
ippointment  of  U.  S.  representative  on  Council   154 
Istablishment  of,  594.  ' 

;anizations,  international,  texts  of  U.  S.  laws  re,  349, 

o04,   ODD. 
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Osborn,  Frederick  H. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 
Armaments,  regulation  of,  194,  630. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reports,  14. 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  180. 

Outrata,  Vladimir,  credentials  as  Czechoslovak  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.  S.,  87. 

Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of : 

Commercial  fishing,  U.  S.  policy,  468. 

Trade  preferences  with  U.  S.,  446. 

U.  S.  President  authorized  to  approve  trusteeship 
agreement  (Public  Law  204,  80th  Cong.),  text,  376. 
Pakistan : 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  (1947)  • 
Concessions,  150. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Renegotiations,  445,  527. 

Signature  of  protocol  of  provisional  application,  55, 
x  Jty. 
Kashmir,  dispute  with  India  over,  16,  82. 
Kashmir,  u.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Mar- 
sh;!,11 in  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
U.  S.  Consulate  at  Lahore,  opening,  477. 
Palestine  situation : 

Acting    Mediator    Bunche,    reports    and    recommenda- 
tions to  United  Nations,  517,  555,  615,  634. 
Arab  States,  attitude  as  expressed  in  telegram  of  Sec- 
retary-General of  Arab  League,  131  n. 
Armed  guards  needed,   excerpts  from  Mediator's  re- 
port, 439. 
Cease-fire  for  ten  days,  proposal  by  Mediator  (July  9) 

and  Israeli  reply,  112.  , 

Cease-fire  resolution  by  Security  Council  (July  15)   text 

114;  confirmation  of  effective  date,  130 
Conciliation  Commission,  General  Assembly  resolution 

(Dec.  11),  667,  6S7,  689,  726,  763,  793 
Egypt  charges  Israeli  violations  of  truce  (Oct  19)    555 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces,  withdrawal  in  Neeeb'  521* 
552,  555,  575,  667.  «eseu,  ozi, 

Emigration  regulations  for  men  of  military  age  from 
U.  S.  zones  in  Austria  and  Germany,  exchange  of 

DOtGSj  ood. 

Expcouncnofii3Uee' Israeli  letter  (July  U)  t0  Security 

General  Assembly  resolutions,  creating  working  group 
(Nov.  16),  667;  aid  to  refugees  (Nov.  19)  636' 
creating  Conciliation  Commission  (Dec  11)  667 
687,689,726,763,793.  J'  W'' 

Israel  accused  of  truce  violation  by  Lebanon  and  Syria, 

Israeli  membership  in  U.  N.,  statement  in  Security  Coun- 
cil by  Mr.  Jessup,  723. 

Jerusalem,  U.  S.  Consulate  General  to  be  guarded  bv 
marines,  115. 

Kidnaping  of  U.S.  code  clerk  at  Jerusalem  (Paro),  pro- 
tested, 301. 

Mediator  in  Palestine  (Bernadotte),  assassination,  399 

Mediators  messages  to  U.  N.  Secretary-General,  105, 

lOo,  111. 

Mediator's  reports,  112,  436,  440. 

Mediator's  suggestions  to  Israeli  and  Arab  States,  texts 
of  three  documents  (June  27),  105;  Israeli  reply, 

Observers,  additional  U.  S.,  180. 

Prolongation  of  truce,  Security  Council  resolution  (July 
7) ,  108. 
Israeli  and  Arab  replies  to  Mediator,  109,  110 
Mediator's  messages  to  Secretary-General  of  U.  N., 

Refugees,  Arab  and  Jewish : 

Aid  to,  180,  237,  293,  447,  575,  615,  636,  778. 
Exchange  of  letters  between  Count  Bernadotte  and 

Secretary  Marshall,  266. 
Letter  from  Mr.  Austin  to  U.  N.  Secretary-General, 

265. 

Report  by  U.  N.  Mediator,  Count  Bernadotte,  sum- 
mary, 440. 
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Palestine  situation — Continued 

Refugees,  Arab  and  Jewish — Continued 
Report  to  U.  N.  by  Acting  Mediator,  634. 
U.N.  action,  180,  636,  778. 
U.  N.  director  of  relief,  Mr.  Griffls,  730. 
U.  S.  Congress,  appropriation  of  funds  requested  by 

President  Truman,  778. 
U.    S.    organizations'    contributions,    telegram   from 
Secretary  Marshall  to  U.  N.  Mediator,  293. 
Sanctions  against  Israel,  and/or  Egypt  proposed,  555. 
Secretary  Marshall's  statement  on  Mediator's  report, 

436. 
Security  Council : 
Emergency  meeting  on  Palestine,  46. 
Resolutions  :  truce  (May  29),  implementation,  11,  293, 
386;    truce,   prolongation    (July   7),   108;    truce 
(July  15),  81,  114,  237,  293,  386,  517;  control  of 
dissidents  among  Jews  and  Arabs  (Aug.  19),  267; 
truce  violators  (Aug.  20),  237;  truce,  Negeb  (Oct. 
19),  521,  552,  555;  truce  supervision   (Oct.  19), 
613;  appointing  seven-nation  committee  (Nov.  4), 
555,  611,  615;  armistice  (Nov.  16),  637,  660,  692. 
Statements  by  Mr.  Jessup,  114,  657,  723. 
Supervision  of  truce,  U.  N.  Mediator's  organization  of 

and  instructions  to  observers,  175,  438. 
U.  S.  cooperation  praised  by  U.  N.  Secretary-General 

(Lie),  293. 
U.   S.   implementation   of   Security  Council   resolution 
(May  29),  letter  from  Mr.  Jessup  to  Secretary-Gen- 
eral   (Lie),  11. 
U.  S.  policy  on  supplying  troops,  statement  by  President 

Truman,  237. 
U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d 

session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
U.  S.  to  supply  additional  observers,  237,  293. 
Water  pumps  destroyed,  237,  439. 
Panama : 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Vallarino),  credentials,  87. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  680. 
Whaling,   international   convention   for   regulation   of 
(1946),  provisional  application,  714. 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Pharmacy,  1st,  objectives  and 

U.S.  delegation,  701. 
Pan   American   consultation   on   cartography,   4th,   U.S. 

delegation,  443. 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau : 

Brucellosis,  2d  inter-American  congress  on,  641. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
U.  S.  cooperation,  593. 
Pan  American  Union : 

Conservation  conference,  sponsored  by,  334. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352. 
Functions,  593. 
Paraguay : 

Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
Gonzalez,  Natalicio  J.,  inauguration,  U.  S.  representa- 
tives and  aides  announced,  245. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  represent  President  Truman  at 
presidential  inauguration,  245. 
Paris,   U.   S.  Embassy,  public-health  and  social-welfare 

attaches,  476,  619. 
Paro,  George,  kidnaping  in  Jerusalem  protested  by  U.S., 

301. 
Passamaquoddy   Tidal   Power   Project   to    International 

Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  for  review,  648. 
Passports.     See  Visas. 
Patterson,  Jefferson,  note  to  Egyptian  Foreign  Office  on 

killing  of  Stephen  Haas,  211. 
Patterson,  Richard  O,  Jr.,  appointed  as  U.  S.  Ambassador 

to  Guatemala,  501. 
Peace  treaties,  General  Assembly  resolution  urging  cooper- 
ation to  conclude,  522,  552,  614. 
Peary,  Admiral  Robert  E.,  Arctic  expedition,  record  found 

by  U.S.-Canada  supply  mission,  text,  471. 
Personnel,  transfer  of  U.  S.  Government  employees  to  in- 
ternational optimizations  (Ex.  Or.  9721),  text,  366. 


Peru  : 

Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  212. 
U.  S.  continues  diplomatic  relations,  743. 
Petkov,  Nicola,  execution  by  Bulgaria,  796. 
Petroleum  Committee  of  ILO,  2d  session,   agenda  ai 

U.  S.  delegation,  638. 
Petroleum  companies,  U.  S.,  deny  interference  in  Ven 

zuela,  777. 
Pharmacy,    1st  Pan  American  Congress  of,  objectives  ai 

U.S.  delegation,  701. 
Philadelphia  Labor  Education  Association,  Pendle  Hi] 

Pa.,  address  by  Mr.  Nitze,  239. 
Philippines,  Republic  of  the: 
Consular  convention   (1947),  proclamation,  779. 
Copyright  agreement  proclaimed,  562. 
Educational-exchange  program  with  U.S.,  grants  und< 

Fulbright  Act,  649. 
Rehabilitation   program,  William  D.  Wright,  Jr.,  a] 

pointed  coordinator,  213. 
Scholarships  to,  under  Fulbright  Act,  302. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Cebu,  opening,  477. 
Photogrammetry  congress  and  exhibition,  6th  internatioi 

al,  agenda  and  U.S.  delegates,  244. 
Physical  education,  recreation  and  rehabilitation,  interm 

tional  congress  of,  134. 
Plymouth,  England,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477,  501. 
Poland : 

Arms  reduction  proposal  rejected  by  U.N.  subcommitte 

556. 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee,  refuses  seat  on,  231 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  report,  attitude,  61: 
Germany,  Six  Power  talks  on,  U.S.  reply  to  protest,  8 
Securities,  registration,  requirements,  679. 
Trade  discrimination  resolution  attacking  ERP  in  Gei 
eral  Assembly,  666. 
Poliomyelitis  conference,  1st  international,  121. 
Political  cooperation,  promotion  of  international,  stati 

ment  by  Mr.  Cohen,  796. 
Port  Lim6n,  Costa  Rica,  U.  S.  consular  agency,  openini 

129 ;  consulate,  closing,  477. 
Portugal : 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  adherence  to  pui 

poses  of,  470. 
U.  N.  membership,  qualifications,  693,  729. 
Potato  export  agreement  with  Canada,  744. 
Poultry  Congress,  8th  World,  article  by  Mr.  Termohlei 

731. 
Precedence  among  Foreign  Service  and  other  governmer 

officers  (Ex.  Or.  9998),  text,  475. 
Prio  Socarr&s,  Dr.  Carlos   (President  of  Cuba),  visit  t 

U.S.,  245,  743,  778. 
Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  (1929),  treaty  discussed,  46 
Prisoners  of  war  committee,  interdepartmental    (U.S.] 

464. 
Proclamations : 
Brazilian  trade  agreement  (1935),  inoperative,  211. 
Copyright  agreement  with  Philippines,  562. 
ILO  final  articles  revision  convention  (1946),  entere 

into  force,  472. 
Reconvening  80th  Congress,  text,  377. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947) : 
Effective  for  certain  countries,  55,  149. 
Supplementary  proclamations,  414. 
Trade-mark  registrations,  extension  of  time  for  renews 
of: 
Austria,  527. 
Belgium,  212. 
Czechoslovakia,  302. 
Whaling,    international   convention   for   regulation  o 
(1946),  714. 
Procurement  Act    (1947),    International   Organizations 

354. 
Procurement  Control  Division,  abolishment  and  transfe: 

of  functions,  154. 
Program  legislation,  development,  State  Department  regu 
lations,  682. 
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'roperty : 

Finland,  property  transferred  to  U.S.S.R.,  claims,  pro- 
cedure for  tiling  and  time  extended,  647. 

Germany,  U.S.  zone,  war  claims,  procedure  for  filing, 
646. 

Yugoslav  assets  in  U.S.  unfrozen,  137. 

rotection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property: 

Bulgarian  allegations  against  Americans  answered  by 
note  from  U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, 710. 

Claims  agreement  for  U.S.  property  nationalized  in 
Yugoslavia,  137,  139 ;  Yugoslav  payment,  413 

Claims  of  Hannevig  and  Jones,  646. 

Copyright  agreement  with  Philippines,  562. 

Finland,  procedure  for  filing  claims,  148,  647. 

Germany,  U.S.  zone,  procedure  for  filing  war  claims, 
646. 

Hungary: 

Bank  shares,  presentation  of,  186. 

Detention   of  Mr.   Ruedeman  and   Mr.   Bannantine, 

469,  494. 
Seizure  of  Standard  Oil  interests  protested  by  U  S 
Legation  note,  469,  736. 
Hyderabad,  evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals  in,  to  Madras 

India,  414. 
Italy,  no  time  limit  on  filing  war  claims,  450 
Japanese-occupied  areas,  procedure  for  filing  claims 
245  .  ' 

Jerusalem,  U.S.  Consulate  General  to  be  guarded  bv 
marines,   115.  J 

Jerusalem  kidnaping  of  U.S.  code  clerk,  301 
Morocco,  procedure  for  filing  war  claims,  211 
Murder  of  Irving  Ross  in  Soviet  zone  of  Austria,  646 
Murder  of  Stephen  Haas  in  Cairo: 
Attackers  apprehended,  449. 
Cha2n  Patterson>  note  t0  Egyptian  Foreign  Office, 

Polish  securities,  registration  regulations,  679 
Rumania,  detention  of  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  in,  403 
Rumanian  nationalization  legislation  protested  bv  U  S 

note,  408.  ' 

otocol.    See  Precedence. 
:>visional    commercial    agreement     (1938),    US     with 

Greece,  application  to  occupied  territories,  exchange 

of  notes,  45.  & 

rchology,  12th  international  congress  of,  122. 
blications  : 

Berlin  Crisis :  A  Report  on  the  Moscow  Discussions,  431 
.anbbean  Commission  studies: 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  industrial  de- 
velopment, 745. 

Sugar  trade  of  the  Caribbean,  745. 
'oreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1932,  vols    I 

III,  IV,  and  V,  418,  477,  503.  ' 

nternational  Control  of  Atomic  Energy :  Policy  at  the 

Crossroads,  123. 
Lorea,  1945  to  1948:  529. 
asts: 

American  republics,  597. 

Congress,  U.S.,  27,  479,  491,  494,  524,  563 

State  Department,  27,  59,  155,  187,  215,  246,  279  343 

779  841?8'  5°3,  529'  563'  587'  597'  651'  682''  747' 

United  Nations,  59,  78,  178,  195,  236,  270,  332    401 

547,  574,  606,  665,  747.  ' 

azi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  supplement  B,  650 

erntonal  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol.  XIII  (La- 

Mo.),  released,  154. 
reaties  and  Other  International  Acts,  vol    VIII    re- 
leased, 214.  '  ' 
reaty  Developments,  155. 
rto  Cortes,  Honduras,  opening  of  U.S.  consular  agency, 

io: 

reek  guerrillas  aided  by  Yugoslav  broadcasts,  238 

.N.  telecommunications  system,  576. 


Radio — Continued 
Voice  of  America : 
Article  by  Mr.  Allen,  567. 

Broadcasts  to  originate  in  State  Department,  470. 
BBC  relays,  increase,  147. 
Congressional  investigation  of,  89. 
Hungary,  campaign  against  listening  to: 
Mr.  Allen,  statement,  91. 
Exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  and  Hungary,  145. 
Programing  by   networks,  interim  agreements  with 
broadcasting  companies,  57. 
Radio   regulations,   annexed    to    telecommunciation   con- 

vention   (1947),  signed  by  President  Truman,  47 
Radiotelegraph  service  with  Saudi  Arabia,  449. 
Radius,  Walter  A.,  addresses  and  statements  on  Danube, 

free  navigation  of,  223,  288,  384. 
Rama  Rau,  Sir  Benegal,  C.I.E.,  credentials  as  (Indian) 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.,  193. 
Reciprocal  aid.    See  Lend-lease. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for: 

Trade-agreements  negotiations,  notice  of,  643. 
Trade-agreements  organization,  functions    (under  the 
act  of  1948),  502,  527,  642,  807. 
Red  Cross : 

American  aid  to  Near  East,  293,  448,  586. 
Conference,  17th  international,  201,  464. 
Red  Cross  conventions  (1929),  revision  discussed,  464. 
Refugee  Organization,  International   (IRO)  : 
Commended  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d  session,  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  432. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  by 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Preparatory  Commission,  meetings,  83,  767. 
Progress  summarized,  763. 
Reports  by  Mr.  Warren,  83,  765. 
U.  S.  contribution  and  delegates  to,  237,  333. 
U.  S.  membership  in  (Public  Law  146,  80th  Cong.),  text, 
372. 
Refugees,  Intergovernmental  Committee  on,  entitled  by 

law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
Refugees  in  Palestine: 

Aid  to,  180,  237,  293,  447,  575,  615,  636,  778. 

Appeal  for  U.   S.   aid,   correspondence  between  Count 

Bernadotte  and  Secretary  Marshall,  266. 
Mr.  Austin,  letter  to  U.  N.  Secretary-General,  265. 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  aid,  636,  778. 
Mr.  Griffis  to  direct  relief,  730. 

President  Truman  recommends  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate funds,  778. 
Report  to  U.  N.  by  Acting  Mediator,  Mr.  Bunche,  634. 
Report  to  U.  N.  by  Count  Bernadotte,  summary,  440. 
Security  Council  proceedings,  180. 
Rehabilitation  of  cripples,  1st  inter-American  conference 

for,  U.  S.  delegation,  122. 
Reinhardt,  Frederick  G.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

503. 
Remorino,  Jer6nimo,  credentials  as  Argentine  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.  S.,  59. 
Renville  agreements.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Reparation,   removal  of  German  plants   to  be  reviewed 
by    Industrial   Advisory    Committee   of   ECA,    joint 
statement  by  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and  France,  584. 
Resources,  renewable  natural,  inter-American  conference 

on  conservation  of,  334. 
Riley,  Russell  L.,  designation  in  Department  of  State, 

563. 
River   pollution,    U.    S.-Canada   Joint   Commission,   558 
732.  ' 

Rivers,    flood    control,    International   Joint   Commission, 

U.  S.-Canada,  meetings  on,  49,  202,  558. 
Rivers,  freedom  of  navigation  on.    See  Danube  conference. 
Road  transport  agreements,  adhered  to  and  extended  by 

certain  European  countries,  702. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Soviet   Commissar   Litvinov    (1933)    reprinted,   257. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  Hospital  opens  in  Chile,  681. 
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Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Children's  Emergency  Fund,  U.  N.  International,  802. 
Human  rights,  457. 

Human  Rights  Declaration,  TJ.  S.  attitude,  751. 
Palestine  refugee  aid,  575. 
Appointed  U.   S.  representative  to  General  Assembly, 

330. 
Human  Rights  Commission  chairmanship,  161. 
Ross,  Irving,  murdered  in  Soviet  Zone  of  Austria,  646. 
Rotary  Club,  Brussels,  Belgium,  address  by  Mr.  Thorp, 

711. 
Ruanda-Urundi,    trust    territory    of.     See    Trusteeship 

Council. 
Ruedemann,  Paul,  detained  by  Hungary,  469,  494,  737. 
Ruhr  industries,  reorganization  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel : 
OMGUS  summary  of  decisions,  708. 
Secretai-y  Marshall,  statement,  703. 
U.  S.  Zone  Law  (75),  text,  704. 
Rumania : 

Peace  treaty   (1947),  violation  by  nationalization  leg- 
islation, U.  S.  note  protesting,  408. 
Recall  of  U.  S.  officers  demanded,  809. 
U.  N.   membership,  qualifications,  695,  729. 
U.  S.  diplomatic  personnel  detained,  403. 
Rural  reconstruction,  Sino-American  commission  on,  207. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Conference,  report  on,  119. 

St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  funds  to  be  requested  from 

Congress,  810. 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Canada,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate, 

477. 
Saltzman,  Charles  B. : 
Address  on  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the  international  scene,  495. 
Correspondence  with  Special  Representative  of  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Israel,  386. 
Samarin,  Mikhail  I. : 
Refusal  to  return  to  U.S.S.R.,  251,  408. 
Restraint  or  compulsion,  not  liable  to,  note  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Soviet  Ambassador,  408. 
Statement  to  New  York  Times,  251  n. 
Sanctions,  in  Palestine  situation,  proposed,  555. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Soviet  Consulate  General  to  close 

over  Kasenkina-Samarin  incident,  409. 
Sargeant,  Howland  H. : 
Address  on  helping  the  world  to  know  the  U.  S.,  672. 
Correspondence  with  Dr.  Branscomb  of  U.  S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Educational  Exchange  re  Eastern 
European  countries,  808. 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  D.,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 154. 
Saudi  Arabia : 

Palestine   situation,   cease-fire   orders,   communication 

on,  131. 
Radiotelegraph   service  to  U.   S.   established,   text  of 
telegram   from   Secretary  Marshall,   449. 
Sawyer,  Dr.  Wilbur  A.,  article  on  tropical  medicine  and 

malaria  congresses,  294. 
Sayre,  Francis  B. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Non-self-governing  territories,  522. 
Trusteeship  Council,  15,  179. 
Scammon,  Richard  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

503. 
Scheele,  Dr.  Leonard  A.,  chairman  of  congresses  on  trop- 
ical medicine  and  malaria,  294. 
Schneider,  Douglas,  address  on  America's  answer  to  Com- 
munist  propaganda   program   abroad,   772. 
Schoenfeld,  Rudolf  E.,  Minister  to  Rumania,  notes  to  Ru- 
mlan  Foreign  Office  on  detention  of  U.  S.  diplo- 
matic personnel,  403,  404. 
Schuman,  Robert,  Berlin  crisis,  joint  communique"  issued 

at  Paris  (Sept.  20),  423. 
Science,  restrained  by  Communism,  speech  by  Mr.  Allen, 
400. 

Seardl  and  rescue  facilities,  discussed  in  air-navigation 
conferences,  273,  276. 
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Securities,   Polish,   registration   requirements,   919. 
Security,  national: 
Alien  admittance  under  U.  N.,  report  of  Secretary  < 

State's  Committee,  132,  335. 
Visa  files,  refusal  of  Secretary  Marshall  to  disclof 
235. 
Security  Council  of  U.  N. : 
Armaments,  Conventional,  Commission  for.    Bee  Arn 

aments. 
Atomic  energy.     Bee  Atomic  energy. 
Berlin  crisis.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Committee  of  Neutral  Experts  to  solve  Berlin  currenc 

problems,  719,  720. 
Indonesian  situation.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Membership  in  the  U.  N.     Bee  United  Nations,  Men 

bership. 
Military    Staff   Committee.     See  Military    Staff  Con 

mittee. 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine. 
Resolutions : 
Atomic  energy  control  (June  22),  27. 
Control  of  dissidents  among  Jews  and  Arabs  (Aui 

19),  267. 
Palestine,  armistice  (Nov.  16),  637,  660,  692. 
Palestine,  cease-fire  (July  15),  81,  114,  237,  293,  38* 

517. 
Palestine,  prolongation  of  truce  (July  7),  108. 
Palestine,  seven-nation  committee  (Nov.  4),  555,  61 

615. 
Palestine,  truce  (Oct.  19),  521,  552,  555. 
Palestine,  truce  implementation  ( May  29 ) ,  11, 293, 38( 
Palestine,  truce  supervision  (Oct.  19),  613. 
Palestine,  truce  violators  (Aug.  20),  237. 
Soviet  position  on  strategic  trusteeships  and  ERP,  131 

133,  490,  666. 
Strategic  trust  areas,  proposal  on  relationship  of  Trui 

teeship  Council  to,  15,  132. 
Trieste.     See  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of. 
Veto.     See  Veto. 
Security  proposals  for  North  Atlantic  nations,  583,  778. 
Seoul,  Korea,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Shipping : 

Danubian  conference,  23, 197,  219,  223,  283,  284,  288,  29< 

291,  333,  384,  616. 
Monrovia  port  opened,  58,  210. 
Turkish  Straits,  tables,  73. 
Shipping  Division,    State  Department,   abolishment  ant 

transfer  of  functions,  154. 
Shortley,  Michael  J.,  article  on  crippled  and  disabled,  Is 

inter- American  conference  on  rehabilitation  of,  804. 
Siberia,    Japanese    in,    suspension    of    repatriation    b] 

U.S.S.R.,  810. 
Sibley,  Harper,  chairman,  National  Citizens'  Committe 

for  TJ.  N.  Day,  193. 
Sik,  Andrew,  credentials  as  (Hungarian)  Minister  to  U.  S 

193. 
Sino-American  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstrac 

tion,  established,  207,  208. 
Smith-Mundt  Act   (see  also  Educational  exchange  pro 
gram  and  Cultural  cooperation)  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  739. 
Information  commission  appointed,  242. 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell    (Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R.),  state 

ment  on  Berlin  crisis,  544. 
Social-welfare  information,  exchange  program,  619. 
Society  Islands,  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Tahiti,  closing,  476. 
Sofia,  U.  S.  vice  consul   (Ewing)   accused  as  spy,  facti 

concerning,  451. 
Somaliland,  Italian,  disposition,  U.  S.  position  in  Counci 

of  Foreign  Ministers,  402. 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  address  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  457. 
South  Pacific  Commission: 
Legislation  on,  307. 
TJ.  S.  Commissioners,  446. 

U.  S.  membership  in,  Public  Law  403  (SOth  Cong.),  text 
375. 
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Southeast  Asia  regional  air-navigation  meeting  of  ICAO, 

1st,  U.  S.  delegation,  639. 
Southern  Rhodesia  ; 

Tariffs  ami  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 

Protocol  of  provisional  application,  signature,  U.  S. 

proclamation,  55. 
Provisionally  effective,  G42. 
■oath-West  Africa,  former  mandated  territory  of.     See 

Trusteeship  Council. 
Spain  : 

Eligibility   for    international   convention   on   economic 

statistics,  576. 
U.   N.   resolution   debarring  Franco  Government  from 
membership  in  U.  N.  international  agencies,  324  n 
Spanish  adopted  by  General  Assembly-  as  a  working  lan- 
guage, 730. 
Sprouse,  Philip  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  154. 
Standard  Oil  employees  and  company: 
Seizure  by  Hungary,  469,  494. 
U.  S.  Legation  note  in  protest,  736. 
State  Department: 
Election,  presidential,  duties,  587,  618. 
Foreign  Service,  U.  S.     See  Foreign  Service. 
German  Affairs,  Interim  Office  for,  establishment,  279 
477.  ' 

International  organizations  apply  for  privileges  to  text 

of  law,  349,  3S2. 
Occupied  Area  Affairs,  Advisory  Committee,  abolished, 

oil. 
Procurement  Control  Division,  abolishment  and  transfer 

of  functions,  154. 
Regulations : 

Foreign  currency  and  credit  (270.1),  530. 
Program  legislation  development   (205.1  and  205.2), 
6S2. 
Resignations: 
Armour,  Norman,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  213 
Griswold  as  Chief  of  American  Mission  for  Aid  to 
Greece,  501. 
Shipping  Division,  abolishment  and  transfer  of  func- 
tions, 154. 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  originate  in  Department 
470.  ' 

teel  and  coal  industries  of  Ruhr,  reorganization  703 
704,  70S.  '         ' 

tinebower,  Leroy  D.,  appointment  to,  Interim  Commis- 
sion, ITO,  444. 

trategic  minerals.    See  Natural  resources. 

trategic  trust  areas,  agreement  on  procedures  between 
Security  Council  and  Trusteeship  Council,  15,  132. 

tuart,  J.  Leighton,  exchange  of  notes  with  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  on  establishment  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion commission  for  China,  207,  208. 

ugnr  Trade  of  the  Caribbean,  released  by  Caribbean 
Commission,  745. 

arplus  war  property,  disposal: 

Agreements,  U.  S.  and — 
France,  52,  650. 
Iran,  211. 
Italy,  809. 
New  Zealand,  473. 
U.  K.,  473. 

Combat  materiel,  nondemilitarized,  transfer  of   tables 

showing,  26,  529. 
Payment  on  accounts,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia   148 
Scholarships    awarded    in    China,    Burma,    and   U     S 

(Fulbright  Act),  302. 
itterlin.  James  S.,  article  on  opening  of  German  and 

Austrian  immigration  to  U.  S.,  735. 
iva,  Fiji  Islands,  closing  of  D.  S.  Consulate,  715. 
feden  : 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Boheman),  credentials,  561. 
Gold  and  dollar  exchange,  loss  of,  53. 
Steel  production,  553. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 

Foreign   Assistance  Act  of  1948,   agreement  signed 
with  U.  S.,  104. 
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Sweden — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 

Trade  (1935),  with  U.  S.,  modifications  by  exchange 

of  notes,  53. 
Transport,  road,  with  other  European  countries   ad- 
hered to  and  extended,  702. 
Switzerland : 

Transport  agreement,  road,  with  other  European  coun- 
tries, adhered  to  and  extended,  702. 
U.  S.  Consulate  and  Legation  at  Bern  combined,  187 
Syria : 
International  Court  of  Justice,  proposal  for  opinion  on 

status  of  Palestine,  132. 
Palestine   situation,   cease-fire   order,   confirmation   of 
issuance,  130. 

Palestine  truce  resolution  (Oct.  19)  by  Security  Council, 

521,  552,  555. 
Refugee  aid,  575. 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Concessions,  151. 

Protocol   of  provisional   application,   signature,   55, 
149. 

Provisionally  effective,  642. 

Tahiti,  Society  Islands,  closing  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  476. 
Tanganyika,    trust    territory    of    (see   also    Trusteeship 

Council),  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  opening, 

129,  477. 

Tariff  Commission,  U.  S.,  Trade  Agreements  Act,  relation 

to,  502,  642,  807. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (1947)  : 

Application  to  occupied  territories,  exchanges  of  notes, 
U.  S.  with:  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
U.  K.,  43,  44,  45,  104.  ' 

Contracting  parties  to,  2d  session,  278,  445. 
Discussed  by — 
Mr.  Burns,  600. 
Mr.  Willoughby,  327. 
Modifications,  445,  527,  807. 

Most-favored-nation  treatment,  application  to  occupied 
territories,  exchanges  of  notes,  U.  S.  with  •  Greece 
Ireland,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  U.  K.,  43, 44, 45, 104. 
New  countries  to  negotiate,  445,  642. 
Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of  the,  trade  preference  with 

U.  S.,  446. 
Proclamations  putting  into  effect  for — 
Brazil,  149,  211. 
Ceylon,  149. 
India,  55. 
Lebanon,  149. 
New  Zealand,  149. 
Norway,  55. 
Southern  Rhodesia,  55. 
Protocol  of  provisional  application: 

Chile,  request  for  extension  of  time  for  signing,  55, 

Signature  by  Brazil,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Lebanon, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Southern  Rho- 
desia, Syria,  and  prior  signatories,  55,  149. 
Supplementary  proclamations,  55,  149,  211,  414. 
Taussig,  Charles  W.,  resolution  in  appreciation,' 20. 
Taxation.     See  Double  taxation. 

Taxation  of  U.  N.  nationals  in  Italy,  postponement,  pro- 
cedure, 24. 
Technical    Commission,    Joint   Brazil-U.S.,    organization 

of,  and  list  of  U.S.  personnel,  136,  277. 
Tel  Aviv,  Israel : 

Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  123,  477. 
Refugees  aided  by  UNICEF,  615. 
Telecommunication   convention    (1947)    signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  47. 
Telecommunication  Union,  International  (ITU)  : 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
International  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference, 

U.S.  delegation,  557. 
Legislation  on,  315. 
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Telecommunications : 
Discussions  of,  in  regional  air-navigation  conferences, 

272,  276. 
U.N.  system,  plans,  576. 
Termohlen,  W.  D.,  article  on  8th  World's  Poultry  Con- 
gress, 731. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol.  XIII  (La.- 

Mo.),  released,  154. 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    See  Pacific  Islands. 
Textiles  Committee  of  ILO,  2d  session,  617. 
Theatre  Institute,  International,  1st  congress : 
Article  by  Miss  Gilder,  488. 
U.S.  observer  delegates,  48. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  relation  to  ERP 

and  ECA,  118. 
Economic   Cooperation  Act,   tentative  drafts  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  under,  25. 
Economic  Recovery  Program  to  Rotary  Club  in  Brus- 
sels, 711. 
ERP  defended  in  General  Assembly  against  charge 

of  trade  discrimination,  666. 
Freedom  of  information  at  ECOSOC  Plenary  Session, 
378. 
Appointment  as  U.S.  representative  on  Inter-American 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  154. 
Marxist  theories  on  labor  attacked  in  ECOSOC,  238. 
Tin  Study  Group,  International : 

Agreement  proposed  at  3d  meeting,  617. 
U.S.  delegation  to  3d  meeting,  524. 
Tolstoy  Foundation,  discussed  in  Kasenkina  incident,  252, 

253,  254,  255,  256,  408. 
Torres     Bodet,     Jaime,     elected    Director    General    of 

UNESCO,  702. 
Trade : 

ERP  attacked  as  discriminatory  in  General  Assembly 

resolution,  666. 
Far  East  and  India  Trade  Conference,  492. 
Japan,  FEC  policy  decision  on,  text,  770. 
Regulation  of,  in  Berlin.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Turkish  Straits,  shipping  in,  tables,  73. 
U.S.  policies  defended  in  U.N.  by  Mr.  Thorp,  616. 
U.S.  policy,  article  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  325. 
U.S.  program,  address  by  Mr.  Nitze,  578. 
Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on,  502, 

642,  644,  807. 
Trade   agreements,   proclamation    rendering   certain   in- 
operative for  contracting  parties  to  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  211. 
Trade  agreements,  U.S.  and — 

Sweden  (1935),  modified  by  exchange  of  memoranda,  53. 
Turkey  (1939),  application  to  occupied  territories,  ex- 
change of  notes,  104. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948 : 
Executive  order  prescribing  procedures,  502. 
Statement  of  President  Truman  on  signing,  54. 
Trade-marks.     See  Industrial  property. 
Trade  Organization,  International  (ITO)  : 
Discussed  by: 
Mr.  Brown,  204. 
Mr.  Burns,  600. 
Secretary  Marshall,  433. 
Mr.  Nitze,  578. 
Mr.  Willoughby,  325. 
Interim  Commission,  298,  444. 
U.S.S.R.  attitude,  581,  600. 
Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  of  the  European  Re- 
covery Program,  240. 
Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  Company,  aid  to  Near  East,  293. 
Transjordan : 
Accepts  cease-fire  order  in  Palestine  situation,  130. 
Refugee  aid,  575. 

U.N.  membership,  qualifications,  693,  729. 
Transport,  road,  agreements  adhered  to  and  extended  by 

certain  European  countries,  702. 
Transport  and  Communications,  Office  of,  transfer  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  Shipping  Division  to,  154. 


Travel-grant  program.    See  Cultural   cooperation. 
Treasury  Department,  control  of  enemy  assets  transferred 

to  Department  of  Justice,  472,  616. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aid,  supplies  from  U.  S.  (1947),  agreements  on  distri- 
bution and  use,  with  Austria,  China,  Greece,  Italy. 
99. 
Air  transport  agreement,  U.  S.  with: 
Bolivia,  signature,  470. 
Mexico,  discussed,  300. 
American  States,  conflicts  between  (1923),  593. 
American  States,  Organization  of,  established  by  charter 
signed  at  9th  international  conference  at  Bogota, 
594. 
Caribbean  Commission  agreement,  entry  into  force,  245. 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  exchange  of  notes  establishing 
Sino-American  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon- 
struction in  accordance  with,  207,  208. 
Claims,  settlement,  for  American  property  nationalized 
and  other  pecuniary  claims,  with  Yugoslavia,  137, 
139. 
Claims,  settlement,  with  France  (1946),  supplemented, 

561. 
Claims  convention  with  Norway,  claims  of  Hannevig 

and  Jones,  ratification,  646. 
Consular   convention,    with   Philippines    (1947),   proc- 
lamation, 779. 
Copyright,  with  Philippines,  562. 

Cultural  relations,  inter- American  convention  for  pro- 
motion of  (1936),  fellowships  under,  742. 
Double  taxation,  U.  S.  and — 
Belgium,  signature,  585,  680. 
Denmark,  signature  and  ratification,  680,  738. 
France   (1939),  revised,  approved  by  U.  S.  Senate, 

680. 
Greece,  discussions,  527. 
Ireland,  discussions,  714. 

Netherlands,  signature  and  ratification,  679,  738. 
New  Zealand,  ratification  pending,  680. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  ratification  pending,  6S0. 
Economic,   social  and  cultural  collaboration   and  col- 
lective self-defence,  between  five  Western  European 
Powers,  Consultative  Council,  communique  of  3d 
session,  583. 
Economic   Cooperation  Act  of  1948,   agreements  with 
U.  S.,  signature — 
Ireland,  37. 
Italy,  37. 
Korea,  778. 
Portugal,  470. 

Signatory  countries  listed,  104. 
U.  S.-U.  K.  zone  of  Trieste,  559. 
Educational-exchange  program,  signature  with — 
Belgium,  528,  681. 
France,  52,  650. 
Italy,  809. 

Luxembourg,  528,  681. 
New  Zealand,  473. 
U.  K.,  473. 
Farm-labor  migration  agreement  with  Mexico,  U.   S. 
violation  charged,  exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  with 
Mexico,  562,  585. 
Ferrous  scrap,  with  U.  K.,  proposing  committee  to  al- 
locate from  ERP  countries,  text,  467. 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation : 

Occupied  territories,  application  to,  exchange  of  notes 
between  U.  S.  and  Italy,  44. 
Friendship,    commerce,    and   navigation,    U.    S.    and — 
China  (1946),  ratification,  745. 
Ireland,  discussed,  526. 
Geneva  conventions   (1929),  discussed,  464. 
Genocide  convention,  approved  by  General  Assembly, 

490,  756  (text),  729. 
German  enemy  assets,  agreement  on  resolution  of  con- 
flicting claims  to,  signature  by  Luxembourg,  25. 
Hague  convention    (1907)   on  maritime  warfare,  revi- 
sion discussed,  464. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

ILO    final    articles    revision    convention    (1946),    pro- 
claimed, 472. 
Inter-American  declaration  of  solidarity    (1940),  592. 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (1947), 

6932. 
Lend-lease,  agreement  with  Liberia    (1943),  construc- 
tion of  port  at  Monrovia,  58,  210. 
Lend-lease,  settlement  of,  U.  S.  with — 
Brazil,  52. 
China,  527. 
Czechoslovakia,  413. 
France,  52,  561. 
Netherlands,  52. 
United  Kingdom,  143. 
U.S.S.R.,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  on  U.  S. 

proposals  to,  51. 
Yugoslavia,  137,  139. 
Mardehal  Joftre  claims,  U.  S.,  France,  and  Australia, 

561. 
Maritime  warfare  (1907),  revision  discussed,  464. 
Military  mission,  U.  S.  and: 
Argentina,  signature,  494. 
Brazil,  signature,  211. 
Mineralogical-geological  survey  program,  with  Brazil, 

extended,  743. 
Most-favored-nation  treatment,  application  to  occupied 
territories,  exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  with: 
Greece,  45. 
Ireland,  44. 
Italy,  44. 
Turkey,  104. 
U.  K.,  43. 
Motion  pictures,  joint  declaration,  U.  S.  and  France 

text,  500. 
North  Atlantic  pact,  discussions,  583,  778. 
Peace  treaties  (1947)  : 

Bulgaria,  violations,  communications  from  U.  S.  Min- 
ister   (Heath)    to   Bulgarian   Foreign    Minister, 
447,  710. 
Italy: 
Renunciation  in  art.  23  of  African  possessions,  402. 
U.S.-U.K.  violations  charged  by  Yugoslavia,  179. 
Rumania,  violation,  U.S.  note  protesting  408. 
Peace  treaty,  Austria  requests  negotiations,  777. 
Potato  program  agreement,  with  Canada,  744. 
Prisoners  of  war  (1929),  revision  discussed,  464. 
Provisional  commercial  agreement   (1938)   application 
of  most-favored-nation  provisions  to  occupied  terri- 
tories, exchange  of  notes,  U.  S.  with  Greece,  45. 
Red  Cross  conventions  (1929),  revision  discussed,  464. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea    (1929),  proposed  revision,  119. 
Surplus  war  property  agreements,  U.  S.  and  — 
France  (1946),  interest  payment,  52,  650. 
Iran  (1947),  superseded,  211. 
Italy,   809. 
New  Zealand,  473. 
U.  K.,  473. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     Bee  Tariffs 

and  trade. 
Trade,    reciprocal,    agreement    (1935),    with    Sweden, 
modifications  extended,  exchange  of  memoranda, 
53. 
Trade  agreement,  U.  S.  with  Turkey   (1939),  applica- 
tion to  occupied  territories,  exchange  of  notes,  104. 
Trade  agreements,  proclamation  rendering  certain  in- 
operative for  contracting  parties  to  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  211. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948 : 

Executive  order  prescribing  procedures,  502. 
Statement  by  President  Truman  on  signing,  54. 
Transport,  road,  adhered  to  and  extended  by  certain 

European  countries,  702. 
Visa  requirements,  U.  S.  with — 
Belgium,  526. 
Italy,  526. 
U.  K.,  648. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Whaling,    international   convention   for   regulation   of 

(1946),  proclamation,  714. 
Wheat  agreement,   international,  conference  to  nego- 
tiate, 744. 
Wounded,  amelioration  of  condition  of,  in  war  (1929), 
revision  discussed,  464. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  of  the  U.  S.  (Miller, 

ed.),  vol.  VIII,  released,  214. 
Treaty  Developments,  a  loose-leaf  service  begun  by  State 

Department,  155. 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of : 
Aid  under  1947  U.  S.  foreign-relief  program,  101. 
Trade,  most-favored-nation  treatment  provision  of  cer- 
tain treaties,  application  to,  43,  44,  45,   104. 
Violation  of  Italian  peace  treaty  charged  against  U.  K.- 

U.  S.  administration  by  Yugoslavia,  179. 
Yugoslav  charges  against  U.  S.-U.  K. : 
Answered  by  Mr.  Jessup,  196. 
Security   Council,    attitude,   196,   225,   237. 
Text,  233. 
Zone  of  occupation,   U.   S.-U.   K.,   adherence   to   pur- 
poses of  ECA,  559. 
Tripoli,  Libya,  opening  of  U.  S.  Consulate,  477. 
Tropical  medicine  and  malaria,   4th  international  con- 
gresses on,  article  by  Dr.  Sawyer  on  accomplishments 
of  sessions,  294. 
Truman,  Harry  S.: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  report,  statement  on  re- 
lease of,  151. 
FAO,  4th  meeting,  700. 

Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  (1949),  45. 
Israel,  establishment  of  missions  and  exchange  of 

special  representatives,  22. 
Israel,  position  on,  582. 
Palestine,  police  force  for,  237. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  on  signing,  54. 
United  Nations,  loan  for  headquarters  building,  185, 

196,  235. 
Chief   Justice   Vinson's   projected   mission   to   Mos- 
cow, 483. 
Wheat  agreement,  185. 
WHO,  U.  S.  membership  in,  80. 
Budget,  aid  to  foreign  countries,  excerpts,  342. 
Correspondence : 
Heads  of  U.  S.  departments  and  agencies  requesting 

legislative  programs,  678. 
Italian  President  of  Council  of  Ministers   (De  Gas- 

pari) ,  replying  to  thanks  for  ECA,  450. 
Liberian  President    (Tubman),  on  opening  of  Mon- 
rovia port,  210. 
Cuban  President  entertained,  743,  778. 
Displaced  persons  act  of  1948,  proposed  amendments 

to,  21,  152,  185. 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress : 

Calling  special  session,  185. 

Transmitting  National  Advisory  Council  report,  sum- 
mary, 243. 
Trusteeship : 

General  Assembly  resolutions,  637. 
Non-Self-Governing  Territories,  General  Assembly's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Information  on,  appointment  of 
U.  S.  representative,  180. 
U.  S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d 
session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Trusteeship  Council  of  U.  N. : 
Education,  increase  of  in  trust  territories,  urged  by  Mr. 

Sayre,  81. 
Jerusalem,  statute  of,  draft  discussed,  132,  133. 
Reports  on  trust  territories  of  New  Guinea,  Ruanda- 
Urundi,   South  West  Africa,  and  Tanganyika,  81, 
131,  179. 
Resolution  (Oct.  18)  on  notification  of  change  in  status, 

adopted,  522. 
Resolution    (July  13)    on  visiting  mission  to  Ruanda- 
Urundi  and  Tanganyika,  131. 
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Trusteeship  Council  of  U.  N.— Continued 

Strategic  trust  areas,  relationship  between  Trusteeship 

Council  and  Security  Council,  15, 132. 
U.  S.  position  on  federations  affecting  trust  territories, 

15. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  campaign,  UNICEF  sponsoring, 
802. 

Tuna  resources,  investigation  recommended  by  U.  S.  and 

Mexico,  647. 
Turkey : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Erkin),  credentials,  301. 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing, 

26. 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949,  statement  by 

President  Truman  on  signing,  45. 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Turkey  during  World 

War  II,  article  by  Mr.  Howard,  63. 
Greek-Turkish  aid  expenditures  estimated,  342. 
Shipping  in  the  Turkish  Straits,  tables,  73. 
Trade  agreement  (1939)  and  general  agreement  on  trade 

(1947),  application  to  occupied  territories,  exchange 

of  notes  with  U.  S.,  104. 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 
Berlin  blockade,  six  neutral  nations'  proposal  to  Secur- 
ity Council,  vetoed,  555,  616. 
Palestine,   Security  Council  subcommittee  to  consider 

sanctions,  555. 
Trieste,  Yugoslav  charges  against  U.S.-U.K.  supported 

by  Ukraine,  237. 
UNSCOB  report,  attitude,  611. 
Underdeveloped  nations,  General  Assembly  resolutions  to 

assist,  730. 
Undulant  fever,  2d  Inter- American  congress  on  brucellosis, 

461. 
Union  of  South  Africa: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Double  taxation  with  U.  S.,  ratification  pending,  680. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  provisionally 

effective,  642. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1946),  ratification,  714. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  : 
Armament  reduction,  attitude,  630,  636. 
Armament  reduction  and  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons, 
introduces   resolution   in   General  Assembly,   441; 
rejection  by  U.  N.  subcommittee,  556. 
Armaments,  Commission  for  Conventional,  attitude,  180. 
Armed  forces,  U.  N.  Members'  report  on  overall  strength 

of,  attitude,  264,  636. 
Atomic  energy  control,  attitude,  14,  463,  499,  511. 
Atomic  energy  control,  sincerity  regarding,  questioned 

in  U.  N.  by  Mr.  Osborn,  490. 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Committee,  refuses  seat  on,  238. 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Committee  report,  attitude,  611, 

615. 
Berlin,  government  of,  attitude,  720. 
Berlin  blockade,  85,  423,  426,  427,  429,  430,  431,  463.  484, 
487,  495,  521,  541,  555,  572. 
Neutral  nations'  proposal  to  Security  Council,  vetoed, 

555,  616. 
Reference  to  Security  Council,  by  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  and 

France,  423   (text),  441,  463,  484,  490. 
Reference  to  Security  Council,  text  of  U.S.  note  to 

Secretary-General  of  U.N.,  455. 
Security  Council  President's  questionnaire  on   cur- 
rency control,  reply,  666. 
Berlin  crisis: 

Aide-memoire  (Sept.  18),  text,  429. 
Great  Powers  urged  to  resolve,  joint  note  from  Presi- 
dent of  General  Assembly  and  Secretary-General 
of  U.N.,  655. 
Note  delivered  Sept.  25  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
(Lovett),  text,  426. 
Berlin  elections  (Dec.  5),  attitude,  734. 
Ceylon  membership  in  U.N.  vetoed,  238. 
Cominform  opposes  ERP,  240. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Continued 
Consulates  General  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  to 

close  over  Kasenkina-Samarin  incident,  409. 
Danube  navigation,  attitude,  23,  198,  219,  223,  283  284. 

289,  290,  291,  333,  384,  616. 
Danube  navigation,  Soviet  draft  convention,  discussed. 

219,  223,  284,  288,  291,  333,  384. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  U.S.,  establishment  of,  corre- 
spondence between  Roosevelt  and  Lit  vino  v   (19381 
reprinted,  257. 
European  Recovery  Program,  attitude,  133,  240,  490,  666. 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  proposal  on  Japanese  industry. 

806. 
Finland,  property  transferred  from,  procedure  for  filing 

claims,  time  extended,  647. 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Turkey  during  World 

War  II,  article,  by  Mr.  Howard,  63. 
ILO  report  attacked  in  ECOSOC,  238. 
Italian  colonies  to  be  discussed  by  CFM,  exchange  of 

notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  382. 
Japan,  U.S.  policy  criticized,  586,  645. 
Japanese  in  Siberia,  repatriation  suspended,  810. 
Jerusalem,  statute  for,  Soviet  charges  against  U.S.,  179. 
Korea : 
Electric  power,  delivery  to  South  Korea,  exchange  of 

notes  with  U.S.,  50,  147. 
Independence  and  U.N.  Commission,  attitude,  242,  637, 

758. 
Troop  withdrawal,  attitude,  440;  exchange  of  notes 
with  U.S.,  456. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall, 

51. 
Lomakin,  Consul  General,  exequatur  revoked,  253. 
Membership  in  U.N.,  attitude,  693,  729. 
Murder  of  Irving  Ross  in  Soviet  zone  of  Austria,  646. 
Nationalism,  attitude  on,  and  strategy  in  southeast  Asia, 

410. 
Newsweek  article,  U.S.  reply  to,  protest  re,  51. 
Reduction  of  armed  forces,  proposal,  U.S.  attitude,  511. 
Scientists,  dictation  to,  speech  by  Mr.  Allen,  409. 
Teachers,  Kasenkina  and  Samarin,  refusal  to  return  to, 

251,  254,  255,  256,  408. 
Threat  to  peace,  charges  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  441, 
484,  511;  texts  of  U.S.  notes  to  Soviet  Government 
and  to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  423,  455. 
Trade  Organization,  International,  attitude,  581,  600. 
Travel   restrictions  for   diplomatic  personnel,   text  of 

Soviet  notes,  525. 
Trieste,  support  of  Yugoslav  charges  against  U.S.-U.K., 

237. 
Trusteeship  Council,  16 ;  first  participation  in,  179. 
U.S.  Consulate  General  at  Leningrad,  not  to  open,  409. 
U.S.  Consulate  General  at  Vladivostok,  closed,  409,  476. 
Vasiliev,  chairman  of  Military  Staff  Committee  reports 

to  Security  Council  on  arms  report,  195. 
Veto,  use  of  in  Security  Council.  See  Veto. 
Violence  as  means  to  political  ambitions,  charged  by  Mr. 

Dulles,  607,  609. 
Vyshinsky  resolution  in  General  Assembly  on  armament 

reduction,  441. 
War,  attitude  on,  511. 
Whaling,    international   convention   for   regulation   of 

(1946),  ratification,  714. 
Wives  of  foreigners,  attitude  on  departure  from  U.S.S.R., 

798. 
World  domination,  aim,  discussed  by  Mr.  Saltzman,  499. 
United  Kingdom: 
Antarctica,  U.S.  asks  discussion,  301. 
BBC  relays  of  Voice  of  America,  147. 
Berlin  crisis.     See  Berlin  crisis. 

Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.S.  to,  table  showing,  529. 
Consultative  Council,  3d  session,  text  of  communique^ 

583. 
German  reparations,  plant  removal  from  western  zones 
to  be  reviewed,  joint  statement,  584. 
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Jolted  Kingdom — Continued 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  U.N.,  overall  strength  of 
U.N.    Members'    armed   forces,    chairman    reports 
stalemate,  263. 
Palestine,  Conciliation  Commission  proposed  in  draft 

resolution  (Nov.  18),  m~,  689. 
Steel  production,  553. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Caribbean  Commission  agreement,  245. 
Educational-exchange  pro-ram  with  U.S.,  signature, 

473. 
Ferrous  scrap,  with  U.S..  proposing  committee  to  allo- 
cate from  ERP  countries,  text.  4tiT. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  agreement  signed  with 

U.S.,  104. 
Lend-lease   and   reciprocal-aid   accounts,   settlement, 

with  U.S.,  143. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on: 
Application  to  occupied  territories,  exchange  of  notes 

with  U.S.,  43. 
Provisionally  effective,  642. 
Transport,   road,   with    certain   European   countries, 

adhered  to  and  extended,  702. 
Visa  requirements  with  U.S.,  64S. 
"Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1946),  ratification,  714. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bristol,  closing,  563,  811. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Hull,  closing,  58,  477. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Plymouth,  closing,  477,  501. 
U.S.  Sen.  res.  239,  exchange  of  views  with  U.S.,  France, 

Canada,  and  Benelux  countries,  80. 
U.S.S.R.  charged  in  General  Assembly  with  threat  to 

peace,  441. 
Visa  requirements  with  U.S.,  eased,  648. 
United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  official  medical  histories 

liaison  committee,  U.S.  observer  delegation,  135. 
nited  Nations  (U.  N.)  : 
Admission  of  aliens  attached  to,  report  of  Secretary  of 

State's  committee,  335. 
Armaments,  Conventional,  Commission  for.    See  Arma- 
ments. 
Arms  and  armed  forces.    See  Arms. 
Atomic  energy.    See  Atomic  energy. 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on.    See  Balkans. 
Berlin  crisis.     See  Berlin  crisis. 
Budget  for  1948,  U.S.  contribution  to,  115. 
Charter,  address  by  Secretary  Marshall,  400. 
Charter  review  by  General  Assembly  asked  in  Interim 

Committee  resolution,  82. 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International   (UNICEF) 

45,  47,  116,  237,  374,  395,  432,  575,  615,  730,  802. 
Court.    See  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Cooperation,    methods  for  promotion   of  international 

political,  report  by  Interim  Committee,  796. 
Documents,  listed,  59.  78, 178, 195,  236,  270,  332,  401,  547 

574,  606,  665,  747. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  U.N.    See  Economic  and 

Social  Council. 
Economic  cooperation  discussed  by  Mr.  Burns,  598. 
Eightieth  Congress,  2d  sess.,  and  the  U.N.,  article  by  Mi- 
Kaplan  on  legislation  re :    ILO,  ITU,  South  Pacific 
Commission,  U.N.  headquarters  loan,  WHO.  Van- 
denberg  resolution,  307,  308,  310,  313,  315,  317,  347. 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges  in  U.S.,  349,  352. 
Franco  Government  of  Spain  debarred  from  membership 

in  U.N.  agencies,  resolution,  324  n. 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly. 
Guard,  U.S.  policy  on,  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall 

in  3d  spssion,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Headquarters  : 

Agreement,  U.S.  committee  to  study  provisions  affect- 
ing national  security,  182. 
Established,  text  of  Public  Law  357  (80th  Cong.),  355 
Invitation  to  locate  in  U.S.,  text  of  H.  Con.  Res    75 

(79th  Cong.),  349. 
Legislation  on  loan  for,  179,  196,  317,  355,  362. 
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United  Nations  (U.  N.)—  Continued 
Headquarters — Continued 

Loan  for,  statement  by  President  Truman,  235. 

Report  approved  by  General  Assembly,  637. 

Site  cleared,  237. 

Tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  site,  text  of  Public 

Law  7  (SOth  Cong.),  354. 
U.N.  Headquarters  Advisory  Committee,  237. 
Human  Rights,  Commission  on.    See  Human  Rights 
India  and  Pakistan,  U.N.  Commission  on,  16,  82. 
Indonesian  situation.    See  Indonesian  situation. 
Interim  Committee.    See  Interim  Committee. 
International  Law  Commission,  candidates  for,  133. 
Korea,  Temporary  Commission  on  and  Korean  situation. 

See  Korea. 
Membership  applications:  Austria,  693,  729,  754  801* 
Bulgaria,  447,  695,  729 ;  Ceylon,  238,  434,  729,  763 ; 
Finland,  693,  729 ;  Hungary,  695,  729 ;  Ireland,  693, 
729;  Israel,  698,  723,  763  ;  Italy,  693,  729 ;  Mongolian 
People's  Republic,  695,  729;  Portugal,  693,  729; 
Rumania,  695,  729 ;  Transjordan,  693,  729. 
Membership  problem : 

General  Assembly  asks  Security  Council  to  reconsider 

applications,  729,  754. 
Interim  Committee  proposal,  695. 
Statements  by  Mr.  Cohen,  693,  729,  794. 
U.S.  policy  summarized  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  3d 
session,  General  Assembly,  434. 
Military  Staff  Committee.    See  Military  Staff  Committee. 
Observers   supervising  Palestine   truce,   Count   Berna- 
dotte's  instructions  to  and  organization  of  system. 
175,  438. 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine  situation. 
Personnel,  application  of  U.S.  immigration  laws  to,  116 
Publications.     See  Documents  supra. 
Report,  3d  annual,  on  work  of  U.N.,  issuance,  269. 
S.  Res.  239  (U.S.,  SOth  Cong.),  seeking  more  effective  use 
of  the  U.N.,  discussed,  79,  80,  347 ;  text,  with  report, 
79,  366. 
Security  Council.    See  Security  Council. 
Specialized  agencies.    See  name  of  agency. 
Taxes  in  Italy,  postponement  of  payment  by  UN   na- 
tionals, 24. 
Telecomunications  system,  576. 
Trieste.    See  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of. 
Unanimity  principle  of  the  Charter,  statement  by  Mr 

Cohen,  761. 
United  Nations  Day,  193,  262. 
Addresses  and  statements  by : 
Mr.  Allen,  549. 
Mr.  Austin,  551. 
Secretary  Marshall,  329,  548. 
U.S.  mission  to,  administration  (Ex.  Or.  9844),  text,  365. 
U.S.  representatives'  appointment  provided,  Public  Law 

264  (79th  Cong.),  text,  364. 
U.S.  task  in  international  collaboration,  address  by  Mr 
Kennan,  excerpts,  520. 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization  (UNESCO)  : 
Mr.  Allen,  statement  by,  661. 
Director  General,  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  of  Mexico,  elected, 

Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  353. 
General  Conference,  3d  session,  48,  278,  640. 
Hylean  Amazon,  International  Institute,  objectives,  183 
Preparatory  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Univer- 
sities to  be  convened  by,  184. 
Theatre  congress,  1st  international,  48,  488. 
U.S.  membership  in,  Public  Law  565  (79th  Cong.),  text, 

oYU. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  : 
Entitled  by  law  to  certain  privileges,  349,  352 
Grants,  243. 

Reports  submitted  to  Congress,  245. 
Summary  of  activities,  95. 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans     See 
Balkans. 
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Universities,  Preparatory  Conference  of  Representatives 
of,  to  be  convened  in  cooperation  with  the  Netherlands 
and  UNESCO,  184. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  address  by  Mr. 

Brown,  203. 
Uruguay : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Domfnguez-CSLmpora),  credentials, 

810. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  153. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Exchange,  91, 
528,  560,  808. 

Vallarino,  Octavio  A.,  credentials  as  Panamanian  ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  87. 
Vandenberg  resolution  seeking  more  effective  use  of  the 

U.N.,  79  (text),  80,  347,  366. 
Venezuela : 
Combat  materiel,  transfer  by  U.  S.  to,  table  showing,  529. 
Cultural-cooperation  fellowships  available,  742. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  La  Guaira,  closing,  476,  746. 
U.S.  military  attache  impartial  in  military  revolt,  777. 
U.S.  petroleum  companies  deny  interference  charges,  777. 
Visiting  professor,  from  U.S.,  153. 
Venice,  Italy,  U.S.  Consulate  opened,  303,  477. 
Veto  in  Security  Council: 
Articles  and  statements : 
Mr.  Austin,  512. 
Mr.  Bechhoefer,  3. 
Mr.  Cohen,  693,  729,  761. 
Berlin  crisis,  settlement  proposal  vetoed  by  U.S.S.R., 

and  Ukraine,  555,  616. 
Ceylon  membership  in  UN.,  vetoed  by  Soviet  Union,  238. 
Interim  Committee,  report  by,  46,  192. 
Limitation  of  voting  proposed  by  General  Assembly  Com- 
mittee, 729. 
Membership  in  U.N.  (see  also  United  Nations),  General 
Assembly  resolutions,  729,  754. 
Vinson,  Frederick  Moore,  projected  trip  to  Moscow,  state- 
ments by  President  Truman  and  Secretary  Marshall, 
483. 
Visa  Division  of  State  Department,  employees'  testimony 
on  application  of  U.S.  immigration  laws  to  U.N.  per- 
sonnel, 116,  335. 
Visas : 

Files,  disclosure  refused  by  Secretary  Marshall,  235. 
Immigrants  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  western  Germany, 
411,  412. 
'  Requirements  changed,  U.S.  with — 
Belgium,  526. 
Italy,  526. 

United  Kingdom,  648. 
Requirements  for  personnel  attached  to  international 
organizations,  340. 
Vladivostok,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  closing  of 

U.S.  Consulate,  409,  476. 
Voice  of  America : 
Article  by  Mr.  Allen,  567. 
BBC  relays  of,  147. 
Congressional  investigation  of,  89. 
Hungary,  campaign  against  listening  to : 
Mr.  Allen,  statement,  91. 
Exchange  of  notes,  U.S.  and  Hungary,  145. 
Programming  by  networks,   interim  agreements  with 

broadcasting  companies,  57. 
Programs  to  originate  in  State  Department,  470. 
Voting  in  Security  Council,    gee  Veto. 


War-damage  claims.     See  Property;  Protection  of  U.  S. 

nationals. 
Warren,  Fletcher,  appointed  representative  of  President 

Truman  at  Gonzalez  inaugural,  245. 
Warren,  George  L.,  reports  on  J I  to,  88,  765. 
Water,  physics  of.     »S'ee  Limnology. 
Weather  stations  in  Canadian  Arctic,  records  of  Peary  and 

Nares  expeditions  found  by  U.S.  supply  mission,  471. 
Weber,  Eugene  W.,  appointed  to  U.S.  Section  of  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  527. 
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